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THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


F.  W.  Hodge,  Ethnologist-in-Charge 


HE  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 


for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  were  con- 


ducted  in  accordance  with  authority  granted  by  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  1913,  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government, 
and  with  a  plan  of  operations  submitted  by  the  ethnologist- 
in-charge  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  provision  of  the  act  authorizing  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  is  as  follows: 

American  ethnology:  For  continuing  etlr  ological  researches  among 
the  American  Indians  and  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  including  the  exca¬ 
vation  and  preservation  of  archaeologic  remains,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of 
all  necessary  employees  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  books  and 
periodicals,  including  payment  in  advance  for  subscriptions,  $42,000 


SYSTEMATIC  RESEARCHES 


The  systematic  researches  were  conducted  by  the  regular 
staff  of  the  bureau,  consisting  of  nine  ethnologists,  ncluding 
the  ethnologist-in-charge  and  several  special  investigators. 
These  operations  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist-in-charge,  was  occupied  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  year  with  the  administrative  affairs  of  the 
bureau.  Considerable  attention,  however,  was  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  the  annotated  bibliography  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  which  is  probably  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
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other  group  of  tribes,  as  Pueblo  written  history  commenced 
in  the  year  1539,  and  the  writings  pertaining  thereto  are 
exceedingly  voluminous.  The  bibliography  is  recorded  on 
cards,  the  number  of  which  is  now  about  1,900.  The  cata¬ 
loguing  of  the  vast  amount  of  manuscript  material  bearing  on 
the  subject  has  been  somewhat  simplified  by  the  recent  publi¬ 
cation  of  Bolton’s  Guide  to  Materials  for  the  History  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Principal  Archives  of  Mexico,  published 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  and  TwitchelPs 
Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  although  without  consulta¬ 
tion  of  the  documents  themselves  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
more  than  the  title  in  most  cases.  In  the  spring  Mr.  Hodge 
made  a  brief  visit  to  the  library  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions  in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  enabled 
to  record  the  titles  of  numerous  published  writings  on  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  not 
accessible  elsewhere.  In  this  bibliographical  work  he  has  had 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Nichols  and  Miss  Florence 
M'.  Poast.  Mr.  Hodge  continued  to  represent  the  bureau  on 
the  Smithsonian  Advisory  Committee  on  Printing  and  Publi¬ 
cation,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  the  United  States 
Board  on  Geographic  Names. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1913  Mr.  Hodge  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  a  group  of  ruins,  evidently  prehistoric,  on  a  mesa 
rising  from  the  southwestern  margin  of  the  Cebollita  Valley, 
about  20  miles  south  of  Grant,  Valencia  County,  New  Mexico, 
and  only  a  few  yards  from  the  great  lava  flow  that  has  spread 
over  the  valley  to  the  westward  for  many  miles.  While  no 
very  definite  information  regarding  the  origin  of  this  ruined 
pueblo  has  yet  been  obtained,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  occupied  by  ancestors  of  the  Tanyi,  or  Calabash,  clan 
of  the  Acoma  Tribe,  and  is  possibly  the  one  known  to  them 
as  Kowina. 

These  ruins  consist  of  a  number  of  house  groups  forming  a 
compound.  That  the  structures  were  designed  for  defense 
is  evident,  for  not  only  are  they  situated  on  an  almost  impreg¬ 
nable  height  rising  about  200  feet  above  the  valley,  but  the 
houses  themselves  partake  of  the  form  of  fortifications, 
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while  the  only  vulnerable  point  of  the  mesa  is  protected  at 
the  rim  by  means  of  a  rude  breastwork  of  stones.  Moreover, 
the  outer  walls  of  the  buildings,  some  of  which  still  stand  to  a 
height  of  several  feet,  are  pierced  only  with  loopholes, 
entrance  to  the  structures  doubtless  having  been  gained  by 
means  of  portable  ladders,  as  in  some  of  the  pueblos  of  to-day. 
The  houses  of  the  great  compound,  consisting  of  four  com¬ 
pact  groups  of  buildings,  were  evidently  “ terraced”  on  the 
plaza  side,  the  rooms  facing  this  court  perhaps  having  been 
only  a  single  story  in  height.  As  a  further  protection  to  the 
pueblo,  the  eastern  side  was  defended  by  a  low  wall,  pierced 
by  three  gatewaylike  openings,  extending  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  to  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  compound. 

The  rooms  indicated  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  four  house 
groups  number  approximately  95  (for  the  northern  group), 
58  (eastern  group),  32  (central  group),  and  102  (southeastern 
group),  or  an  aggregate  of  287  rooms.  At  the  time  of  its 
occupancy  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  compound  probably 
approximated  550.  In  addition,  there  are  traces  of  four  or 
five  single-story  rooms  abutting  on  the  defensive  wall  bound¬ 
ing  the  northeastern  part  of  the  compound.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  southwestern  house 
group  are  two  smaller  detached  houses,  the  southernmost  one 
consisting  of  24  rooms  in  a  long  tier,  2  rooms  deep,  extending 
approximately  north-northwest  and  south-southeast.  The 
other  structure,  about  55  feet  northwestward,  is  rectangular 
and  contains  11  rooms  in  its  ground  plan.  Four  kivas  are 
traceable  among  the  rooms  of  the  main  compound — one  in 
the  northwestern,  one  in  the  central,  and  two  in  the  south¬ 
western  group.  In  each  case,  so  far  as  is  determinable 
without  excavation,  the  outer  walls  of  the  kivas  are  rectangu¬ 
lar,  while  the  inner  walls  are  circular  and  slightly  recessed  a 
short  distance  above  the  floor. 

About  500  feet  southeastward  from  the  main  compound, 
at  the  edge  of  the  mesa,  stand  the  well-preserved  walls  of 
another  structure,  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  rooms,  the 
outer  wall,  or  that  overlooking  the  mesa  rim,  extending  28 
and  15  feet,  respectively,  beyond  the  northwestern  and  south- 
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western  corners  of  the  building  proper,  in  order  to  give 
further  protection.  The  length  of  this  outer  wall  from  angle 
to  angle  is.  about  132  feet.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  masonry  to  be  seen  in  the  ancient  pueblo  ruins  of 
the  Southwest,  for  not  only  have  the  building  stones  been 
dressed  to  shape,  but  their  faces  have  been  finished  by  peck¬ 
ing,  with  such  labor  as  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  ancient 
village  was  designed  for  permanent  occupancy.  The  south¬ 
ern  corner  of  the  outer  defensive  wall  is  not  only  curved,  but 
the  stones  of  which  it  is  built  are  rounded  by  careful  pecking, 
a  most  unusual  feature  in  pueblo  architecture. ,  That  this 
last  structure  was  designed  to  protect  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  mesa  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  outer  wall 
is  without  openings  of  any  kind  and  extends  beyond  the  rooms 
of  the  structure,  and  because  the  adjacent  mesa  rim  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  rude  low  wall,  especially  at  such  points  as  re¬ 
quired  ready  defense  against  attack  from  below.  As  already 
noted,  the  walls  of  these  ruins  are  noteworthy  by  reason  of 
the  excellence  of  their  masonry,  special  effort  having  been 
made  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  in  the  exterior  faces.  Of 
the  inner  walls  so  much  can  not  be  said;  but  as  there  is  no 
question  that  when  the  houses  were  occupied  the  rooms  were 
smoothly  plastered,  there  was  little  need  of  the  elaborate 
finish  accorded  the  exposed  masonry.  Slight  attention  was 
paid  either  to  regularity  in  the  shape  of  the  stones  or  to 
smoothness  of  surface  in  building  the  inner  walls,  nor  was  the 
aboriginal  mason  more  particular  in  bonding  the  inner  and 
outer  courses  than  in  “  breaking”  the  joints  of  the  outer  face. 
It  seems  remarkable  that,  possessed  of  such  patience  and  ex¬ 
pertness  as  the  buildings  here  display  in  other  ways,  they 
seem  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the 
construction  of  their  walls  in  such  manner  that  in  places  as 
many  as  six  or  seven  vertical  joints  occur  practically  in  line. 
In  this  brief  report  only  mere  mention  can  be  made  of  many 
other  interesting  architectural  features  of  these  ruins,  as  well 
as  of  another  pueblo  ruin,  more  or  less  circular  in  shape, 
situated  a  few  miles  northeastward  on  a  low  mesa  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  head  of  Cebollita  Valley,  which  here  forms  a  small  but 
beautiful  canyon. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  great  compound  first  described 
obtained  their  water  supply  by  means  of  two  principal 
reservoirs  fed  by  the  drainage  from  the  great  sandstone 
shelf  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mesa  summit.  These 
reservoirs  are  natural  depressions  in  the  rock,  but  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  larger  one,  which  measures  35  by  90  feet  and  is 
about  5  feet  in  maximum  depth,  has  been  greatly  augmented 
on  the  western  side  by  an  artificial  retaining  wall  14  feet 
long  and  10  feet  in  thickness,  with  an  exposed  face  of  2\ 
feet  on  the  reservoir  side.  So  well  did  this  reservoir  evi¬ 
dently  serve  the  ancient  mesa  dwellers  that  during  seasons 
of  unusual  rain,  water  still  stands  to  a  considerable  depth 
within  the  depression.  The  smaller  reservoir  is  triangular 
in  outline  and  measures  about  15  by  19  feet.  An  inter¬ 
esting  feature  in  connection  with  the  larger  reservoir  is  the 
remains  of  a  rude  dike  extending  60  feet  along  the  rocky 
shelf  above  referred  to,  built  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the 
flow  of  rain  water  from  its  natural  course  into  the  reservoir. 

It  is  not  yet  known  where  the  ancients  of  this  pueblo 
customarily  buried  their  dead,  but  probably  the  interments 
were  made  in  the  talus  of  the  mesa,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Hopi,  of  Arizona,  to-day.  There  was  found,  however,  in  the 
corner  of  the  shallow  cavern  in  the  northern  face  of  the  mesa, 
above  the  talus,  a  small  cist,  formed  by  a  low  and  broken 
wall  of  masonry,  which  contained  the  somewhat  incomplete 
skeletons  of  two  adult  females,  one  incomplete  skeleton  of 
a  boy,  and  the  incomplete  and  defective  skeletons  of  two 
infants.  With  one  exception  these  remains  had  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  rats,  which  had  burrowed  their  way  through 
the  bones  and  their  accompaniments  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cist  and  fairly  filled  the  repository  with  cactus  spines,  excreta, 
and  other  debris  of  nest  building.  The  remains  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  several  pottery  vessels,  chiefly  bowls,  one  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  well-preserved  mat,  plaited  of  a 
fibrous  plant  which  Mr.  Lyster  H.  Dewey,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  identifies  as  a  scirpus,  and  almost  certainly 
Scripus  validus.  The  ornamentation  of  this  pottery,  as  well 
as  of  the  numerous  sherds  scattered  about  the  ruins,  consists 
of  plain  red,  black  on  red,  white  on  red,  plain  black,  black 
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on  white,  brown  on  white,  brown  on  red,  and  many  other 
combinations  of  color.  All  the  decorations  noted  were  in 
geometrical  designs. 

On  the  northern  face  of  the  mesa,  but  practically  hidden 
from  view  except  from  one  point  in  the  valley  below,  is  a 
small  house  shelter  of  excellent  masonry,  built  beneath  an 
overhanging  ledge  of  the  cliff  which  forms  the  roof.  This 
shelter,  which  is  provided  with  a  single  small  opening  over¬ 
looking  the  valley  to  the  northward,  was  seemingly  designed 
as  a  lookout  station  either  for  watching  the  crops  or  an  ap¬ 
proaching  foe.  Across  the  valley,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
first  great  mesa  directly  opposite  that  on  which  the  ruins 
are  situated,  is  another  small  cliff  lodge,  now  accessible  only 
by  artificial  means.  Examination  of  the  interior,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cliff  lodge  above  described,  yielded  nothing  of 
interest.  Farther  up  the  valley,  on  the  northern  side,  in 
plain  view  near  the  base  of  a  mesa,  is  a  larger  cliff  lodge,  filled 
to  a  considerable  depth  with  detritus  from  the  soft  stone 
forming  the  roof  and  side  walls.  Examination  of  the  floor 
of  this  lodge  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hodge  yielded  a  few 
corncobs,  one  or  two  small  objects  made  of  yucca  leaves, 
and  a  wooden  drumstick  of  a  form  such  as  the  Zuni  now 
employ. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  ethnologist,  spent  the  month  of 
July,  1913,  in  the  office  continuing  the  preparation  of  his 
monographic  report  on  the  aborigines  of  the  West  Indies, 
especially  describing  the  many  objects  from  these  islands 
in  the  noteworthy  collection  of  George  G.  Heye,  Esq.,  of 
New  York.  He  made  a  visit  to  New  York  toward  the  close 
of  the  month  to  study  recent  additions  to  this  collection  and  to 
supervise  the  preparation  of  the  illustrations  for  his  report. 
It  became  necessary,  in  order  to  make  this  memoir  as  com¬ 
prehensive  as  possible,  to  investigate  types  of  the  Guesde 
collection,  now  owned  by  the  Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  in 
Berlin.  Accordingly  Doctor  Fewkes  went  to  Europe  at  his 
personal  expense  and  spent  August,  September,  and  October 
studying  these  types  and  also  many  undescribed  Porto  Rican 
and  other  West  Indian  objects  in  various  museums.  Draw¬ 
ings  of  about  140  specimens,  many  of  which  have  not  been 
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described,  were  made  during  the  course  of  these  studies  in 
Berlin.  He  also  visited  the  museum  at  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  which  contains  many  old  specimens  from  the  Danish 
West  Indies  and  some  rare  types  of  prehistoric  objects  from 
Porto  Rico,  all  of  which  were  either  drawn  or  photographed. 
West  Indian  objects  were  found  also  in  the  museum  collec¬ 
tions  of  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Vienna.  Some  time  was 
given  to  an  examination  of  the  dolmens  and  megaliths  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Berlin  and  elsewhere  in  northern 
Germany,  and  of  the  numerous  mounds  and  prehistoric 
workshops  on  the  island  of  Rugen  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Doctor  Fewkes  spent  his  vacation  on  the  shoie  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  he  crossed,  visiting  the  most  striking 
ruins  in  Egypt,  penetrating  as  far  south  as  Assouan,  and 
making  special  studies  of  the  remaining  evidences  of  neo¬ 
lithic  man  at  Abydos  and  El  Kab  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
He  had  always  in  mind  a  study  of  prehistoric  irrigation  in 
this  region,  with  a  view  to  comparing  the  works  with  similar 
remains  in  Arizona.  In  the  museums  at  Cairo  and  Assouan 
Doctor  Fewkes  examined  considerable  material  dating  back 
to  late  neolithic  times  and  found  a  remarkable  similarity 
not  only  in  architectural  features  but  also  in  stone  imple¬ 
ments,  basketry,  bone  implements,  and  other  artifacts  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  those  from  our  Southwest.  One  of 
the  important  features  of  the  visit  to  Egypt  was  a  study  of 
methods  of  excavation  and  repair  of  ruins  adopted  by  Egyp¬ 
tologists.  On  his  return  from  Egypt  Doctor  Fewkes  passed 
through  Greece  and  southern  Italy  and  was  able  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  method  of  excavation  and  repair  of  ancient 
ruins  in  these  countries,  especially  those  on  the  Acropolis 
and  at  Pompeii. 

Doctor  Fewkes  arrived  in  Washington  in  April  and  imme¬ 
diately  resumed  work  on  his  report  on  the  aborigines  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  was  continued  during  April  and  the 
greater  part  of  May.  In  the  latter  month  he  again  took  the 
field  and  spent  the  whole  of  June  in  archeological  research  in 
the  Mimbres  Valley,  New  Mexico.  In  this  work  he  was  able 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  pottery 
symbols  and  to  add  important  collections  to  the  National 
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Museum.  The  Mimbres  Valley  is  practically  the  northern 
extension  into  the  United  States  of  an  inland  basin  known  in 
Chihuahua  as  the  Sierra  Madre  Plateau.  The  fact  that  its 
drainage  does  not  connect  with  any  stream  that  flows  into 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  imparts  a  peculiar  character 
to  its  geographical  environment.  On  the  southern  part  of 
this  plateau,  as  along  the  Casas  Grandes  River,  mounds  and 
ruins  of  large  size  are  well  known,  from  which  have  been 
taken  some  of  the  finest  pottery  in  the  Southwest;  but  the 
archeology  of  the  extension  of  this  plateau  into  New  Mexico 
has  never  been  adequately  examined.  In  his  brief  recon- 
noissance  Doctor  Fewkes  collected  evidence  that  the  prehis¬ 
toric  culture  of  the  Mimbres  Valley  was  strikingly  character¬ 
istic.  The  decorated  pottery  from  the  ruins  in  this  valley  is 
unlike  that  of  any  other  region.  It  consists  mainly  of  mor¬ 
tuary  food  bowls,  which  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  were 
accustomed  to  break  or  “kill”  and  place  over  the  heads  of 
the  deceased,  who  were  buried  beneath  the  floors  of  the 
houses.  About  60  specimens  of  beautiful  pottery,  more  than 
half  of  which  are  ornamented  with  painted  figures  of  human 
beings  and  animals,  were  found  or  purchased.  As  these  are 
the  first  examples  ever  brought  to  the  National  Museum  from 
this  region,  the  results  are  gratifying.  They  afford  through 
their  geometrical  ornamentation,  and  especially  because  of 
the  life  forms  which  predominate,  an  interesting  insight  into 
the  ancient  culture  of  the  Pueblo  region  to  the  north  and  in 
the  Gila  Valley  to  the  west.  It  is  Mexican  in  type,  and  some 
of  the  fragments  are  practically  identical  in  form  and  orna¬ 
mentation  with  the  beautiful  pottery  from  Casas  Grandes. 
Chihuahua. 

During  the  year  Doctor  Fewkes  added  about  350  pages  of 
manuscript  to  his  report  on  the  aborigines  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  was  approaching  completion  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  Mr. 
James  Mooney,  ethnologist,  pioceeded  to  the  reservation  of 
the  East  Cherokee  Indians  in  western  North  Carolina  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  translation  and  elucidation  of  the 
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large  body  of  sacred  formulas,  written  in  the  Cherokee 
language  and  alphabet,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  native 
priests  and  their  surviving  relatives  some  years  ago,  and 
about  one-third  of  which  he  had  already  translated,  with  ex¬ 
planatory  notes.  In  connection  with  this  work  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  noted  in  the  formulas  as  of  medicinal  or  other 
value  were  collected  and  transferred  to  the  division  of  botany 
of  the  National  Museum  for  scientific  identification.  In  this 
collection  were  several  specimens  of  the  native  corn  of  the 
Cherokee,  still  cultivated  as  sacred  by  a  few  of  the  old  con¬ 
servatives.  On  examination  by  the  experts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  this  corn  was  found  to  be  a  new  and 
hitherto  undescribed  variety  of  special  food  importance  under 
cultivation.  Return  was  made  from  the  field  early  in 
October,  1913. 

In  June,  1914,  a  brief  trip  was  made  into  Prince  Georges  and 
Charles  Counties,  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  status  and  origin  of  some  persons  of  supposedly  Indian 
descent,  concerning  whom  several  inquiries  had  come  to  the 
bureau.  Mr.  Mooney  found,  as  he  had  supposed,  that  these 
people,  numbering  in  all  several  hundred,  weie,  like  the 
Pamunkey  of  Virginia  and  the  so-called  Croatan  of  North 
Carolina,  a  blend  of  the  three  races,  Indian,  Negro,  and  White, 
with  the  Indian  blood  probably  predominating.  They  con¬ 
stitute  and  hold  themselves  a  separate  caste,  distinct  from 
both  white  and  negro.  They  probably  represent  the  mongrel- 
ized  descendants  of  the  Piscataway  tribe,  and  are  sometimes 
locally  distinguished  among  themselves  as  “We-Sort,”  that 
is,  “Our  Sort.” 

On  June  22,  1914,  Mr.  Mooney  again  started  for  the  East 
Cherokee  to  continue  work  on  the  sacred  formulas,  with  a 
view  to  speedy  publication. 

His  time  in  the  office  during  the  winter  and  spring  was 
occupied  chiefly  with  the  extended  investigation  of  former 
Indian  population,  together  with  routine  correspondence  and 
replies  to  letters  of  inquiry.  On  request  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  he  prepared  an  extended  deposition  on  tribal 
ranges  and  Indian  depredations  in  northern  Mexico  and 
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along  the  Rio  Grande,  which  was  officially  characterized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  that  had  ever 
come  before  the  department. 

In  pursuance  of  his  investigations  of  the  Creek  Indians 
and  allied  tribes,  Dr.  John  R.  S wanton,  ethnologist,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Oklahoma  early  in  July  to  attend  the  busk  cere¬ 
monies,  and  was  present  at  those  of  the  Eufaula,  Hilibi, 
Fish  Pond,  and  Tukabachi  Creeks.  Notes  were  taken  on 
all  of  these  and  photographs  obtained  of  various  features  of 
all  but  the  last.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  valued  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Grayson,  of  Eufaula,  Doctor  Swanton 
gathered  further  ethnological  information  from  some  of  the 
old  people,  and  continued  this  work  after  the  ceremonies 
ceased.  Somewhat  later  he  visited  the  small  body  of  Indians 
in  Seminole  County  who  still  retain  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
Hitchiti,  and  added  about  40  pages  of  text  to  that  previously 
obtained,  besides  correcting  a  portion  of  Gatschet’s  Hitchiti 
vocabulary.  He  made  an  arrangement  with  an  interpreter 
by  which  100  pages  of  additional  text  were  received  after 
his  return  to  Washington. 

While  some  time  was  devoted  to  studies  of  the  Alabama, 
Hitchiti,  and  Choctaw  languages,  most  of  Doctor  Swanton’s 
attention  while  in  the  office  during  the  year  was  centered  on 
two  particular  undertakings.  One  of  these  was  the  proof 
reading  of  the  Choctaw-English  section  of  Byington’s  Choc¬ 
taw  Dictionary,  and  the  compilation,  with  the  efficient  help 
of  Miss  M.  C.  Rollins,  of  an  English-Choctaw  index,  which 
will  comprise  about  350  printed  pages,  to  accompany  it. 
The  other  was  work  on  the  first  draft  of  an  extended  report 
on  the  Creek  confederacy,  of  which  the  historical  part,  con¬ 
sisting  of  300  typewritten  pages,  is  practically  completed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ethnolo¬ 
gist,  undertook  the  work  of  editing  and  copying  the  Seneca 
text  a  Shago  wenotha,  or  The  Spirit  of  the  Tides,”  which  was 
recorded  by  him  in  the  form  of  field  notes  in  1896  on  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation,  New  York.  This  particular  piece 
of  work,  forming  a  text  of  3,692  native  words,  was  completed 
in  August,  1913.  The  task  of  making  a  literal,  almost  an 
etymological  f  interlinear  translation  of  this  text  was  next 
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undertaken  and  was  completed  in  November,  yielding  an 
aggregate  of  11,411  English  words  in  the  rendering.  The 
other  of  the  two  native  texts  in  Seneca,  “Doadanegen  and 
Hotkwisdadegena,”  which  was  recorded  in  the  form  of  field 
notes  by  Mr.  Hewitt  in  1896,  was  next  edited  and  copied; 
this  work  was  completed  by  the  close  of  December  and 
consists  of  4,888  native  Seneca  words.  The  literal  inter¬ 
linear  translation  of  this  text  then  taken  up  was  completed 
in  February,  1914,  making  14,664  English  words  in  the  ren¬ 
dering. 

On  finishing  these  translations  Mr.  Hewitt  commenced  the 
reading  and  digesting  of  the  Seneca  material  of  the  late 
Jeremiah  Curtin  for  the  purpose  of  providing  notes  and 
explanations  to  the  stories,  a  task  that  was  made  the  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Curtin’s  field  notes  of  explana¬ 
tion  and  identification  are  not  available.  One  of  the  longest 
of  the  stories  collected  by  Mr.  Curtin,  “Doonogaes  and 
Tsodiqgwadon,”  comprising  149  typewritten  pages,  required 
144  notes  varying  in  length  from  three  or  four  lines  to  sev¬ 
eral  pages;  but  this  story  is  of  exceptional  length.  The 
entire  Curtin  material  has  now  been  reread  and  annotated. 
Mr.  Hewitt  also  completed  the  notes  for  his  introduction  to 
the  “Seneca  Myths  and  Fiction,”  and  the  final  writing  was 
almost  finished  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

As  opportunity  offered,  Mr.  Hewitt  continued  to  work  on 
a  sketch  of  the  Iroquois  language,  and  he  has  now  in  hand 
about  75  pages  of  manuscript,  in  addition  to  a  considerable 
body  of  notes  and  diagrams  for  incorporation  into  final  form. 

Mr.  Hewitt  also  made  a  week’s  study  of  the  voluminous 
manuscript  “Dictionary  of  Words  that  have  been  Made 
Known  in  or  Introduced  into  English  from  the  Indians  of 
North,  Central,  and  South  America,”  compiled  by  the  late 
William  It.  Gerard,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  value 
for  publication  by  the  bureau.  This  examination  was  made 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  compiler  of  the  dictionary  had 
access  to  many  works  which  were  not  available  for  Mr. 
Hewitt. 

Unfortunately  the  work  summarized  above  was  often 
interrupted,  owing  to  the  need  of  frequently  calling  on  Mr. 
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Hewitt  for  the  preparation  of  data  for  replies  to  correspond¬ 
ents,  whose  inquiries  pertained  to  linguistic,  historical, 
sociological,  and  technical  matters.  In  connection  with  this 
work  there  were  prepared  110  letters,  rarely  exceeding  a 
page  in  length,  although  some  occupied  several  pages  and 
required  considerable  study  and  research  in  gathering  the 
needed  data  for  reply. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  ethnologist, 
recorded  the  rituals  and  accompanying  songs  of  five  addi¬ 
tional  Osage  ceremonies,  known  as  Wawatho11,  Wadoka 
Weko,  Wazhingao,  Zhingazhinga  Zhazhe  Thadse,  and  Wex- 
thexthe.  Of  these  the  Wawatho11  is  complete;  the  record 
fills  about  150  pages,  including  songs,  diagrams,  and  illus¬ 
trations.  This  ceremony,  which  is  of  religious  significance 
and  is  reverenced  by  all  the  people,  has  been  obsolete  for 
about  20  years,  and  there  now  remain  only  two  men  in  the 
tribe  who  remember  it  in  most  of  its  details.  It  was  a  peace 
ceremony  that  held  an  important  place  in  the  great  tribal 
rites  of  the  Osage,  for  through  its  influence  friendly  relations 
were  maintained  among  the  various  gentes  composing  the 
tribe,  and  it  was  also  the  means  by  which  friendship  with 
interrelated  tribes  was  established  and  preserved.  Early 
French  travelers  mention  this  ceremony  as  being  performed 
by  the  Osage  in  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois  confederacy 
during  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Unlike 
the  Osage  war  ceremonies,  which  are  complex  and  composed 
of  several  steps  or  degrees,  the  Wawatho11  is  simple  and 
complete  in  itself.  The  “  pipes,  ”  sometimes  called  calumets, 
which  are  employed  in  its  performance,  consist  of  a  number 
of  sacred  symbolic  articles,  each  of  which,  with  its  attendant 
ritual,  was  in  the  keeping  of  a  certain  gens  of  the  tribe. 
The  assembling  of  these  articles  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  ceremony,  for  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  ritual, 
which  explained  both  the  significance  of  and  the  precepts 
conveyed  by  the  sacred  articles,  had  to  be  recited.  This 
Wawatho11  ceremony  resembled  that  of  the  Omaha,  Ponca, 
Oto,  and  Pawnee  tribes,  differing  only  in  minor  details.  To 
the  intelligent  thinking  class  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
ceremony  are  clear,  but  there  are  among  the  Osage,  as 
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among  other  tribes,  those  who  can  not  comprehend  fully 
the  deeper,  broader  teachings  of  such  a  rite,  and  because  of 
this  restricted  view  superstitious  beliefs  regarding  it  now 
prevail  among  the  lower  classes. 

The  record  of  the  Wadoka  Weko,  one  of  the  seven  war 
ceremonies,  consists  of  89  pages  of  manuscript,  with  32 
songs.  This  rite,  which  is  the  sixth  degree  of  the  war 
ceremony,  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  exclusive  of  the 
introductory  rites,  and  consists  of  rituals  and  songs  per¬ 
taining  to  the  ceremonial  cutting  of  the  scalps  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  various  gentes  for  their  sacred  packs.  One 
of  these  parts  has  to  do  with  the  odon,  or  “honors,”  won  by 
the  warriors  in  battle.  While  this  ceremony  is  recorded 
completely,  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  publication,  since  it  is 
one  of  seven  interdependent  degrees  the  study  of  which  is 
not  yet  finished. 

Wazhingao,  the  bird  ceremony  for  boys,  is  another  of  the 
seven  degrees,  and  is  regarded  as  important.  It  has  been 
transcribed  in  full,  but  the  notes  thereon  have  not  yet  been 
elaborated  for  publication. 

Zhingazhinga  Zhazhe  Thadse  (naming  of  a  child),  a  cere¬ 
mony  that  bears  no  direct  relation  to  any  other,  is  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  proper  rearing  of  a  child,  and  is  still  prac¬ 
ticed.  This  ceremony  has  been  recorded  in  its  entirety,  but 
still  lacks  the  descriptive  annotation  necessary  before  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Wexthexthe,  or  tattooing  ceremony,  the  last  of  the 
five  recorded  by  Mr.  La  Flesche,  was  taken  down  from  its 
recitation  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  participated  therein. 
This  transcription  is  still,  in  a  measure,  fragmentary,  but 
enough  has  been  obtained  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  tattoo  designs  employed.  The  notes  on  the 
Wexthexthe  are  not  yet  prepared  for  publication,  as  there 
is  still  a  possibility  of  recording  the  ceremony  in  its  entirety. 
A  set  of  the  implements  used  by  the  Osage  in  tattooing  have 
been  obtained  for  illustration  and  have  been  deposited  in 
the  National  Museum.  There  has  also  been  placed  in  the 
museum  a  waxobetonga,  or  great  sacred  pack,  which  once 
belonged  to  Wagetonzhinga,  a  prominent  man  of  the  tribe, 
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who  died  in  1910.  After  much  persuasion  his  widow  re¬ 
luctantly  consented  to  part  with  this  sacred  article,  together 
with  its  buffalo-hair  and  rush-mat  cases.  This  pack  consists 
of  the  skin  and  plumage  of  a  white  pelican,  the  bird  which 
in  Osage  mythology  revealed  through  a  dream  the  mysteries 
of  tattooing  and  provided  the  implements  therefor. 

All  the  above-described  ceremonies  studied  by  Mr.  La 
Flesche  have  still  a  strong  hold  on  the  Osage  people;  this, 
together  with  the  fact  that  every  initiated  person  acquired 
his  knowledge  at  great  expense,  has  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  record  the  ceremonies  in  full  from  those  who  have  been 
induced  to  speak  about  them. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  ethnologist,  continued  her  studies  of 
the  ethnology  of  the  Tewa  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  devoting 
special  attention  to  the  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  with  a  view 
of  elaborating  her  memoir  on  this  group  of  tribes,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  about  400  pages  of  manuscript,  material  relating  to 
almost  every  phase  of  Tewa  customs  and  beliefs  having  been 
added  in  whole  or  in  part  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  new  data  gathered  by 
Mrs.  Stevenson  on  these  interesting  sedentary  people  relate 
to  their  ceremonies  with  respect  to  human  sacrifice.  The 
conservatism  of  the  Tewa  and  the  secrecy  with  which  most 
of  their  numerous  rites  are  conducted  make  them  a  difficult 
subject  of  study  and  one  requiring  considerable  time.  Mrs. 
Stevenson’s  memoir  had  reached  such  a  stage  of  completion 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  she  was  making  final  arrange¬ 
ments  for  acquiring  the  materials  still  needed  for  illustrations. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  Dr.  Truman 
Michelson,  ethnologist,  proceeded  to  Tama,  Iowa,  to  renew 
his  researches  among  the  Fox  Indians.  After  successfully 
commencing  these  studies  he  proceeded  to  Tongue  River 
Reservation  in  Montana  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
remnant  of  the  Sutaio  Tribe  incorporated  with  the  Cheyenne. 
It  seems  that  some  ethnological  information  can  still  be 
obtained  in  regard  to  specific  Sutaio  matters,  but  little  of  the 
language  remains.  Doctor  Michelson  compiled  a  fairly  large 
Sutaio  vocabulary,  but  fewer  than  a  dozen  words  are  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  the  corresponding  Cheyenne  terms. 
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Such  grammatical  forms  as  could  be  obtained  indicate  that 
Sutaio  sheds  little  or  no  light  on  the  divergent  Algonquian 
type  of  the  Cheyenne  language. 

Returning  to  Tama  to  renew  his  Fox  studies,  Doctor 
Michelson  succeeded  in  elucidating  the  social  organization 
almost  to  completeness.  It  appears  that  the  two  major 
divisions  of  the  tribe  are  not  purely  for  rivalry  in  athletics, 
but  rather  are  ceremonial.  Doctor  Michelson  was  successful 
also  in  obtaining  the  very  long  myths  of  the  culture  hero  and 
the  Mother  of  all  the  Earth.  It  is  evident  that  the  actual 
Fox  society  still  corresponds  in  a  measure  to  that  given  in  the 
myths. 

In  October  Doctor  Michelson  proceeded  to  Kansas  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri.  A  reconnois- 
sance  only  was  made  here,  and  some  of  the  Fox  material 
obtained  at  Tama  was  translated.  In  November  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington,  and  in  January,  1914,  visited  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  for  the  purpose  of  studying  special 
points  of  grammar  and  phonetics  with  some  of  the  Sauk 
and  Fox  pupils.  Thence  he  made  a  trip  to  New  York  City, 
taking  with  him  one  of  the  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sulting  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologist  of  the  bureau, 
on  certain  mooted  points  pertaining  to  the  Fox  language. 
While  in  New  York  a  few  tracings  were  made  with  the 
Rousselot  apparatus. 

In  May  Doctor  Michelson  again  visited  Carlisle  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  translation  of  the  story  of  a  sacred 
bundle  of  the  Fox  Indians,  which  he  has  recently  procured. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Doctor  Michelson  de¬ 
voted  some  time  to  the  problem  whether  the  Yurok  and 
Wiyot  languages  of  California  were  Algonquian,  as  had  been 
recently  claimed,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  existing 
evidence  does  not  justify  such  a  classification 

SPECIAL  RESEARCHES 

Work  on  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages 
was  continued  under  the  personal  direction  and  editorship  of 
Dr.  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologist.  Part  2,  which  is  in 
preparation,  is  to  contain  grammatical  sketches  of  the 
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Takelma,  Coos,  Siuslaw,  and  Alsea  languages  of  Oregon; 
the  Kutenai,  of  Montana;  and  the  Chukchee.  The  Takelma 
sketch  was  published  in  advance  in  separate  form  in  1912. 
During  the  present  year  the  printing  of  the  sketch  of  the  Coos, 
by  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  which  forms  pages  297-429  of  part 
2,  was  finished.  The  manuscript  of  the  Siuslaw,  also  by 
Doctor  Frachtenberg,  was  completed  and  revised,  and, 
except  for  a  small  part,  is  in  galley  form.  The  Chukchee 
sketch  likewise  has  been  set  up  in  galleys  and  revised,  and 
new  material  on  the  dialects  of  the  language,  having  become 
available,  has  been  added.  The  printing  of  the  sketch  pro¬ 
ceeded  necessarily  slowly,  since  the  notes  had  to  be  read  by 
the  author,  Mr.  Waldemar  Bogoras,  who  lives  in  Russia. 
A  full  treatment  of  this  grammar  is  particularly  desirable, 
since  it  serves  to  define  the  relationships  of  the  American 
languages  toward  the  west.  Doctor  Frachtenberg,  a  fuller 
report  of  whose  work  will  follow,  has  made  progress  with  his 
studies  of  the  Alsea.  The  grammatical  material  and  the 
texts  have  been  extracted  and  studied,  and  the  latter,  which 
are  to  form  the  basis  of  the  sketch,  have  been  copied  for  the 
printer.  Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  a  valued  collaborator, 
whose  untimely  death  we  lament,  furnished  a  sketch  of  the 
Kutenai  language.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  this  sketch.  This  was  done  by  Doctor  Boas  partly 
during  the  winter  in  New  York  with  the  help  of  a  Kutenai 
boy  and  partly  during  the  month  of  June  among  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Montana  and  British  Columbia.  The  report  on 
this  sketch  was  completed.  A  certain  amount  of  prepara¬ 
tory  work  for  the  sketch  of  the  Salish  language  was  also 
done,  more  particularly  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of 
the  Salish  dialect,  based  on  researches  by  James  Teit,  was 
completed.  The  expense  of  the  field  work  for  this  map, 
which  has  occupied  four  years,  was  met  by  Mr.  Homer  E. 
Sargent,  of  Chicago,  to  whose  lively  interest  in  the  Hand¬ 
book  and  related  subjects  we  are  deeply  indebted.  The 
vocabularies  on  which  the  map  is  based  are  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  preparation.  Much  time  was  devoted  by  Doctor 
Boas  during  the  year  to  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the 
mythology  of  the  Tsimshian  Indians,  based  on  material 
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written  during  a  period  of  10  years  by  Henry  W.  Tate, 
himself  a  Tsimshian.  Owing  to  his  recent  death  it  was 
necessary  to  close  the  collection,  the  expenses  of  which  have 
been  defrayed  from  private  sources.  The  monograph  was 
completed  and  is  in  type  for  publication  in  the  Thirty-first 
Annual  Report. 

Brief  reference  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg, 
ethnologist,  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages. 
The  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  found  Doctor  Frachtenberg 
in  the  field  in  Oregon,  where,  from  June  to  September,  he  was 
engaged  in  linguistic  and  ethnologic  work  on  the  Kalapooian 
family.  During  these  months  he  collected  a  number  of  gram¬ 
matical  notes  and  nine  texts  in  the  dialect  of  the  so-called 
Calapooia  Proper,  but  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  means  for 
continuing  this  field  work  he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  it 
in  October.  The  linguistic  researches  into  the  Kalapooian 
family  brought  out  a  number  of  interesting  points,  of  which 
the  most  salient  are  as  follows:  Phonetically  the  family  is 
related  closely  to  the  Lutuamian  (Klamath)  and  Sahaptin 
groups.  Certain  pronominal  forms  and  a  few  numerical 
terms  are  identical  with  the  Klamath  and  Sahaptin  forms. 
In  all  other  respects,  chiefly  morphological,  Kalapooian  bears 
close  resemblance  to  the  Coos,  Siuslaw,  and  Yakonan  stocks. 
A  particularly  close  affiliation  exists  between  this  and  the 
Coos  family  in  the  phonetic  structure  of  words.  While  the 
phonetics  of  both  languages  are  divergent,  both  are  what  may 
be  termed  vocalic  languages  and  are  practically  free  from  any 
difficult  consonantic  clusters.  The  Calapooia  texts  thus  far 
obtained  deal  chiefly  with  the  Coyote  cycle  and  are  identical 
with  myths  found  among  the  Coos,  Molala,  Klamath,  Maidu, 
Chinook,  Alsea,  Takelma,  Salish,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Pacific  area.  The  mythology  as  a  whole  is  typical  of  that 
region  in  the  absence  of  true  creation  myths  and  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  transformation  stories. 

A  survey  of  the  linguistic  phase  of  the  Kalapooian  stock 
shows  it  to  embrace  the  following  dialects:  Calapooia  Proper 
(also  called  Marysville),  Chelamela,  Yamhill,  Atfalati,  Wa- 
pato  Lake,  Ahantsayuk,  Santiam,  Lakmayut,  and  Yonkallat. 
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These  dialects  show  certain  degrees  of  interrelationship, 
which  may  be  formulated  as  follows:  Calapooia,  Santiam, 
Lakmayut,  and  Ahantsayuk  form  one  closely  related  group; 
another  group  embraces  the  Yamhill  and  Atfalati  dialects, 
while  Yonkallat  seems  to  constitute  a  group  of  its  own.  No 
information  as  to  the  Chelamela  dialect  could  be  obtained. 

In  July  Doctor  Frachtenberg  received  what  seemed  to  be 
trustworthy  information  that  some  Willapa  Indians  were  still 
living  at  Bay  Center,  Washington,  but  on  visiting  that  point 
he  found  the  reputed  Willapa  to  be  in  fact  members  of  the 
Chehalis  tribe,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  the  Willapa 
are  entirely  extinct. 

Doctor  Frachtenberg  returned  to  New  York  late  in  October 
and  was  engaged  until  the  beginning  of  December  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Siuslaw  grammatical  sketch  for  the  Hand¬ 
book  of  American  Indian  Languages,  additional  work  on 
which  became  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  during  his 
stay  in  the  field  he  had  received  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  extinct  stock.  In  December  Doctor  Frachten¬ 
berg  took  up  his  duties  in  Washington,  becoming  first  engaged 
in  supplying  references  from  the  Siuslaw  texts  in  the  gram¬ 
matical  sketch  of  that  language.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
this  sketch  was  in  type.  Doctor  Frachtenberg  also  prepared 
for  publication  a  Siuslaw-English  and  English-Siuslaw  vocab¬ 
ulary,  containing  90  typewritten  pages.  He  furthermore 
prepared  an  English-Coos  glossary,  which  may  be  utilized  in 
the  near  future,  as  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  add  such 
a  glossary  to  each  volume  of  native  texts. 

On  completion  of  this  work  Doctor  Frachtenberg  com¬ 
menced  the  preparation  of  the  Alsea  texts  collected  by  Dr. 
Livingston  Farrand  in  1900  and  by  himself  in  1910.  These 
texts,  consisting  of  31  myths,  tales,  and  narratives,  and  com¬ 
prising  195  typewritten  pages,  will  be  submitted  in  the  near 
future  with  a  view  to  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  Doctor  Frachtenberg  was 
preparing  for  another  field  season  in  Oregon,  with  the  view 
of  finishing  his  studies  of  the  Kalapooian  stock  and  of  con¬ 
ducting  similar  researches  among  the  Quileute. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  National  Museum,  continued  his 
work  on  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  of  American  An¬ 
tiquities  for  the  bureau,  reaching  the  practical  completion  of 
part  1  and  making  much  headway  in  the  preparation  of  part 
2;  progress  in  this  work,  however,  was  necessarily  delayed 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  many  duties  connected  with  a  head 
curatorship  in  the  National  Museum. 

During  August,  1913,  Mr.  Holmes  made  a  visit  to  Luray, 
Virginia,  for  the  further  study  of  an  ancient  village  site  near 
that  place  and  the  examination  of  certain  implement-making 
sites  in  the  vicinity.  In  June  he  visited  Missouri  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  certain  collections  owned  in  St.  Louis  and 
for  the  reexamination  of  an  ancient  iron  and  paint  mine  at 
Leslie.  It  was  found,  however,  that  recent  mining  opera¬ 
tions  had  been  carried  so  far  that  traces  of  the  aboriginal 
work  at  the  mine  were  practically  obliterated,  and  besides  the 
mine  was  found  to  be  filled  with  water,  making  effective 
examination  impossible.  From  St.  Louis  he  proceeded  to 
Chicago,  where  studies  were  made  of  certain  collections  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  data  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
Handbook  of  American  Antiquities. 

In  her  studies  of  Indian  music  Miss  Frances  Densmore  made 
two  trips  to  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  South  Dakota 
(one  in  July  and  August,  1913,  and  one  in  June,  1914),  where 
she  engaged  in  investigations  at  Bullhead,  McLaughlin,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  Martin  Kenel  School.  This  research  com¬ 
pleted  the  field  work  for  the  proposed  volume  of  Sioux  music, 
the  material  for  which,  subsequently  prepared  for  publica¬ 
tion,  consists  of  323  pages  of  manuscript,  98  musical  tran¬ 
scriptions  of  songs,  20  technical  analyses  of  songs,  and  33 
original  illustrations. 

The  practical  use  which  musical  composers  are  making  of 
the  results  of  Miss  Densmore’s  studies  is  very  gratifying.  Mr. 
Carl  Busch  has  adapted  for  orchestral  purposes  four  of  the 
songs  rendered  by  Miss  Densmore  and  published  by  the  bu¬ 
reau,  as  follows:  (1)  Chippewa  Vision,  (2)  Farewell  to  the 
Warriors,  (3)  Love  Song,  (4)  Lullaby.  Mr.  Heinrich  Ham¬ 
mer,  of  Washington,  has  composed  a  Sun  Dance  Rhapsody 
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and  a  Chippewa  Rhapsody.  Mr.  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 
has  composed,  for  the  voice,  two  of  the  Chippewa  songs, 
“ From  the  Long  Room  of  the  Sea”  and  “Ho,  Ye  Warriors 
on  the  Warpath.”  Mr.  S.  N.  Penfield  has  harmonized  two 
vocal  quartets,  “Manitou  Listens  to  Me”  and  “Why  Should 
I  be  Jealous?”  For  the  violin  Mr.  Alfred  Manger  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  “Fantasie  on  Sioux  Themes,”  and  Mr.  Alberto  Bim- 
boni  has  well  advanced  toward  completion  an  opera  bearing 
the  title  “The  Maiden’s  Leap.”  Certain  of  the  orchestral 
arrangements  have  been  played  by  the  Chicago  Symphon}^ 
Orchestra  (formerly  known  as  the  Thomas  Orchestra) ,  as  well 
as  by  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Washington,  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  demand  for 
Sioux  themes  in  advance  of  their  publication.  These  have 
been  furnished  in  manuscript  as  far  as  possible  to  those  de¬ 
siring  them  for  specific  and  legitimate  use.  Two  of  the  com¬ 
positions  in  the  foregoing  list  are  based  on  such  themes. 

Work  on  the  volume  of  Sioux  music  is  approaching  com¬ 
pletion.  This  will  be  larger  than  either  of  the  bulletins  on 
Chippewa  music,  and,  while  the  same  general  plan  has  been 
followed,  there  will  be  much  that  is  new,  both  in  subject 
matter  and  in  style  of  illustration. 

During  the  year  work  on  the  Handbook  of  Aboriginal 
Remains  East  of  the  Mississippi  was  continued  by  Mr.  D.  I. 
Bushnell,  jr.,  under  a  small  allotment  from  the  bureau,  and 
ipproximately  90,300  words  of  manuscript  were  recorded 
on  cards  geographically  arranged.  The  entire  amount  of 
manuscript  now  completed  is  about  321,000  words,  and  the 
bibliography  thus  far  includes  306  titles.  As  a  result  of  the 
notes  received  from  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society, 
through  the  courtesy  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown, 
of  Madison,  every  county  of  that  State  will  be  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Handbook.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
information  regarding  aboriginal  remains  is  not  forthcoming 
from  certain  other  parts  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
especially  the  New  England  States,  which  at  this  writing  are 
not  adequately  represented.  The  bureau  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of  the  department  of  archeology 
of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  for  the  gen- 
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erous  use  of  original  data  gathered  by  him  in  Maine  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  publication  by  the  academy. 

Mr.  James  Murie,  as  opportunity  offered  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  a  small  allotment  made  by  the  bureau  for  these 
studies  allowed,  continued  his  observations  on  the  ceremonial 
organization  and  rites  of  the  Pawnee  tribe,  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  The  product  of  Mr.  Murie’s  investigation  of  the 
year,  which  was  practically  finished  but  not  received  in 
manuscript  form  at  the  close  of  June,  is  a  circumstantial 
account  of  “  The  Going  After  the  Mother  Cedar  Tree  by  the 
Bear  Society,”  an  important  ceremony  which  has  been 
performed  only  by  the  Skidi  band  during  the  last  decade. 

In  the  last  annual  report  attention  was  directed  to  a 
proposed  series  of  handbooks  of  the  Indians  of  the  several 
States  and  to  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for 
such  a  volume,  devoted  to  the  tribes  of  California,  by  Dr. 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  of  the  University  of  California.  The  author 
has  submitted  sections  of  the  manuscript  of  this  work  for 
suggestion,  and,  although  his  university  duties  have  delayed 
its  completion,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
material  is  finished  and  published  it  will  form  an  excellent 
model  for  the  entire  series.  It  has  been  hoped  that  the 
pecuniary  means  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  these  State 
handbooks  would  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  an  appropriation  submitted  for  this  purpose,  but 
unfortunately  the  desired  provision  was  not  made. 

Prof.  Howard  M.  Ballou,  of  Honolulu,  has  submitted  from 
time  to  time  additional  titles  for  the  List  of  Works  Relating 
to  Hawaii,  compiled  in  collaboration  with  the  late  Dr. 
Cyrus  Thomas.  The  material  for  this  bibliography  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Felix  Neumann  for  final  editorial  revision,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  entire  manuscript  will  soon  be  ready 
for  composition. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

The  large  collection  of  manuscripts  in  possession  of  the 
bureau  has  been  in  continuous  charge  of  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt. 
A  few  noteworthy  additions  were  made  during  the  year 
besides  those  prepared  or  which  are  in  process  of  preparation 
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by  members  of  the  staff.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  “  Dictionary  of  Words  that  have  been  Made  Known  in 
or  Introduced  into  English  from  the  Indians  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America,”  by  the  late  William  R.  Gerard, 
a  work  requiring  many  years  of  assiduous  labor.  The  manu¬ 
script  was  acquired  for  a  nominal  consideration  from  Mrs. 
Gerard,  and  it  is  the  design  to  publish  the  dictionary  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  given  the  customary  editorial  attention. 
Before  his  death  Mr.  Gerard  presented  to  the  bureau  an 
original  manuscript  of  31  pages,  with  21  diagrams,  on 
“  Terminations  of  the  Algonquian  Transitive  and  Indefinite 
Verbs  and  their  Meanings,”  to  which  Dr.  Truman  Michelson 
has  appended  a  criticism. 

Additional  manuscripts  worthy  of  special  note  are  the 
following : 

J.  P.  Dunn:  Translation  of  Miami-Peoria  Dictionary,  Part  2,  Alter 
to  Assomer.  The  original  of  this  dictionary  is  in  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  of  Providence,  through  whose  courteous  librarian, 
Mr.  George  Parker  Winship,  the  bureau  has  been  provided  with  a  pho¬ 
tostat  copy. 

J.  P.  Dunn :  Translation  of  the  History  of  Genesis,  second  chapter, 
from  the  Miami-Peoria  Dictionary  above  cited. 

Cyrus  Byington:  Manuscript  notebook,  1844-1848  and  1861. 
Kindly  presented  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Imres,  daughter  of  this  noted  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Choctaw. 

James  A.  Gilfillan:  Chippewa  Sentences.  A  small  quarto  notebook 
kindly  presented  by  Miss  Emily  Cook,  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Parker  Marshall:  Various  memoranda  on  the  location  of  the 
Natchez  Trace. 

H.  A.  Scomp:  Comparative  Choctaw  and  Creek  Dictionary,  con¬ 
sisting  of  1,054  sheets,  20  by  36  inches. 

Francisco  Pareja:  Confessionario,  in  Spanish  and  Timuqua.  Pho¬ 
tostat  copy  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

Francisco  Pareja:  Catechismo,  in  Timuqua.  Photostat  copy  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Francisco  Pareja:  Explicacion  de  la  Doctrma,  hi  Timuqua.  Pho¬ 
tostat  copy  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

V.  C.  Fredericksen :  Origin  of  the  Eskimo  and  their  Wanderings, 
with  photographs.  (The  author  is  a  Danish  missionary  in  Green¬ 
land.) 
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From  time  to  time  the  bureau  has  been  put  to  considerable 
expense  in  having  photostat  copies  made  of  unique  manu¬ 
scripts  and  of  excessively  rare  books  indispensable  to  its 
researches.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  the  opportunity 
was  afforded,  late  in  the  fiscal  year,  to  acquire  a  photostat 
apparatus  which  has  since  been  in  constant  service.  The 
urgent  need  of  such  an  instrument  was  made  especially  mani¬ 
fest  when  the  Rev.  George  Worpenberg,  S.  J.,  librarian  of  St. 
Marys  College,  St.  Marys,  Kansas,  generously  accorded  the 
bureau  the  privilege  of  copying  a  number  of  valuable  original 
linguistic  manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  the  college,  pertain¬ 
ing  chiefly  to  the  Potawatomi  and  including  a  dictionary  and 
a  grammar  recorded  by  the  late  Father  Maurice  Gailland. 
Manuscript  copies  of  these  voluminous  linguistic  works  could 
have  been  made  only  after  infinite  labor  by  an  expert  and  at 
an  expense  far  exceeding  the  entire  cost  of  the  photostat  ap¬ 
paratus.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  making  of  the  fac¬ 
simile  reproductions  had  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Albert 
Sweeney,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  De  Lancey 
Gill,  illustrator. 

An  opportunity  was  afforded  at  the  close  of  the  year  to 
replace  the  wooden  partition  and  ceiling  of  the  manuscript 
room  with  terra  cotta  and  to  install  a  fireproof  door  and 
window  coverings,  thus  giving  for  the  first  time  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  bureau’s  large  collection  of  priceless  unpub¬ 
lished  material. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  editorial  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  continued  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Gurley,  editor,  who  has  been  assisted  from  time  to 
time  by  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Nichols.  The  following  publications 
were  received  from  the  press  during  the  year: 

Bulletin  53,  ‘/Chippewa  Music — II,”  by  Frances  Densmore. 

Bulletin  56 ,  “  Ethnozoology  of  the  Tewa  Indians,”  by  Junius  Hen¬ 
derson  and  John  P.  Harrington. 

“  Coos:  An  Illustrative  Sketch,”  by  Leo  J.  Trachtenberg.  Extract 
from  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages  (Bulletin  40,  part  2). 

The  status  of  other  publications,  now  in  press,  is  as  follows: 

The  proof  reading  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report,  the 
accompanying  paper  of  which,  entitled  “  Ethnogeography  of 
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the  Tewa  Indians/’  by  John  P.  Harrington,  is  an  exhaustive 
memoir  presenting  many  technical  difficulties,  was  nearly 
completed  during  the  year.  About  two-thirds  of  the  memoir 
is  in  page  form. 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  comprising  originally,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  administrative  section,  three  memoirs:  (1) 
“  Tsimshian  Mythology,”  by  Franz  Boas;  (2)  “Ethnobotany 
of  the  Zuni  Indians,”  by  Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson;  (3)  “An 
Inquiry  into  the  Animism  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Guiana  In¬ 
dians,”  by  Walter  E.  Roth.  Extensive  additions  to  the 
first-named  memoir,  received  after  the  report  had  been  put 
into  type,  necessitated  the  division  of  the  contents,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  this  section  was  transferred  to  the  Thirty-first  Re¬ 
port.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  “Tsimshian  Mythology” 
has  been  paged,  and  the  Zuni  memoir  also,  now  the  first  ac¬ 
companying  paper  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual,  is  in  process  of 
paging. 

To  the  Thirty-second  Report  will  be  assigned  a  memoir 
entitled  “  Seneca  Myths  and  Fiction,”  collected  by  Jeremiah 
Curtm  and  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  and  edited  with  an  introduction 
by  the  latter,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  about  ready  for 
editorial  revision. 

Bulletin  If)  ( pt .  2),  “Handbook  of  American  Indian 
Languages.”  The  work  on  this  bulletin  has  been  carried 
along  steadily  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  its  editor, 
Doctor  Boas.  Two  sections — Takelma  and  Coos — have  been 
issued  in  separate  form  (aggregating  429  pages),  and  two 
additional  sections,  dealing  with  the  Chukchee  and  Siuslaw 
languages  respectively,  are  in  type,  the  former  being  “  made 
up”  to  the  extent  of  about  50  pages. 

Bulletin  1^6,  “A  Dictionary  of  the  Choctaw  Language,” 
by  Cyrus  Byington  (edited  by  John  R.  Swanton  and  Henry 
S.  Halbert).  The  first  (Choctaw-English)  section  of  this 
work  was  completed  during  the  year  and  is  practically  ready 
for  the  press.  The  manuscript  of  the  second  section  (English- 
Choctaw  directory),  comprising  36,008  entries  on  cards,  was 
sent  to  the  Printing  Office  April  30  to  June  13,  but  no  proof 
had  been  received  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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Bulletin  55,  “  Ethnobotany  of  the  Tewa  Indians,”  by 
Wilfred  W .  Robbins,  John  P.  Harrington,  and  Barbara 
Freire-Marreco.  After  this  bulletin  was  in  type  it  was 
found  advisable  to  incorporate  a  considerable  amount  of 
valuable  material,  subsequently  gathered  and  kindly  offered 
by  Miss  Freire-Marreco.  The  change  involved  recasting  in 
a  large  measure  the  original  work.  The  second  galley  proof 
is  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Freire-Marreco  for  final  revision. 

Bulletin  57,  “  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Maya 
Hieroglyphs,”  by  Sylvanus  Griswold  Morley.  The  manu¬ 
script  and  illustrations  of  this  memoir  were  submitted  to 
the  Public  Printer  the  latter  part  of  April.  Engraver7 s 
proof  of  the  illustrations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces 
of  color  work,  have  been  received  and  approved.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  pressure  of  public  business,  the  Printing  Office 
had  been  unable  to  furnish  proof  of  the  letterpress  by  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Bulletin  58,  “  List  of  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology.77  The  page  proof  of  this  bulletin  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  printers  for  slight  correction,  preparatory  to 
placing  it  on  the  press. 

The  total  number  of  publications  of  the  bureau  distributed 
during  the  year  was  12,819,  classified  as  follows: 


Report  volumes  and  separate  papers _ _ _  2,  810 

Bulletins -  9,943 

Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology _  22 

Introductions _ 5 

Miscellaneous  publications _ 39 


Total.... - -  12,819 


As  during  several  years  past  the  extensive  correspondence 
arising  from  the  constant  demand  for  the  publications  of 
the  bureau  has  been  in  immediate  and  efficient  charge  of 
Miss  Helen  Munroe  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Springer,  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Clark,  jr. 
The  distribution  of  publications  has  been  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  law  and  with  entire  satisfaction  by  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  on  order  of  the  bureau. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  preparation  of  the  illustrations  for  the  publications 
of  the  bureau,  the  making  of  photographs  of  the  members 
of  delegations  of  Indians  visiting  Washington,  and  the 
developing  and  printing  of  negatives  made  by  the  staff  of 
the  bureau  during  the  prosecution  of  their  field  work  have 
been  in  charge  of  Mr.  DeLancey  Gill,  illustrator,  assisted 
successively  by  Mr.  Walter  Stenhouse  and  Mr.  Albert 
Sweeney.  In  addition  the  numerous  photostat  copies  of 
manuscripts  and  books,  aggregating  about  2,500  exposures, 
have  been  made  under  Mr.  Gill’s  supervision,  as  elsewhere 
mentioned.  Of  the  visiting  deputations,  representing  17 
tribes,  79  photographic  exposures  were  made;  92  negatives 
of  ethnologic  subjects  were  required  for  reproduction  as 
illustrations;  512  negatives  made  by  the  members  of  the 
staff  in  the  field  were  developed  and  381  prints  made  there¬ 
from;  105  photographs  were  printed  for  presentation  to 
Indians  and  627  for  publication,  exchange,  and  special  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  addition  to  the  photographic  work,  which 
constitutes  the  major  part  of  the  illustrative  material 
required  by  the  bureau,  54  drawings  were  made  for  repro¬ 
duction. 

The  series  of  photographs,  representing  55  tribes,  which 
had  been  exhibited  by  the  New  York  Public  Library  and 
the  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana,  was  borrowed 
in  June  by  the  Providence  Public  Library  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

LIBRARY 

The  reference  library  of  the  bureau,  which  consists  of 
19,240  books,  about  12,894  pamphlets,  and  several  thousand 
unbound  periodicals,  has  been  in  continuous  charge  of  Miss 
Ella  Leary,  librarian,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ella  Slaughter.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  708  books  were  accessioned,  of  which  143  were 
acquired  by  purchase  and  137  by  gift  and  exchange,  the 
remaining  428  being  represented  by  volumes  of  serials  that 
hitherto  had  been  neither  bound  nor  recorded.  The  peri¬ 
odicals  currently  received  numbered  629,  of  which  only  16 
were  obtained  by  purchase,  the  remainder  being  received 
through  exchange.  Of  pamphlets,  150  were  acquired.  Dur- 
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ing  the  year  1,195  volumes  were  sent  to  the  bindery,  and  of 
these  695  were  bound  and  returned  to  the  bureau. 

The  endeavor  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  sets  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  institutions  of  learning  has  continued  without 
remission.  Among  the  more  important  accessions  of  this 
kind  during  the  year  were  Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft  fur 
Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  20  volumes;  Institute  Geografico 
Argentino,  Boletin,  10  volumes;  and  Konigliches  Museum 
fur  Volkerkunde,  Yeroffentlichungen,  8  volumes. 

The  librarian  has  prepared  a  monthly  bulletin  of  accessions 
for  the  use  of  the  staff,  and  has  furnished  information  and 
compiled  bibliographic  notes  for  the  use  of  correspondents. 
In  addition  to  the  constant  drafts  on  the  library  of  the 
bureau  requisition  was  made  on  the  Library  of  Congress  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  for  an  aggregate  of  300  volumes  for  official  use, 
and  in  turn  the  bureau  library  was  frequently  consulted  by 
officers  of  other  Government  establishments. 

An  appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress,  in 
behalf  of  the  Institution,  for  installing  modern  steel  book- 
stacks  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  exhibition  hall  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Smithsonian  building,  and  provision  having 
been  made  for  affording  the  proposed  increased  facilities  to 
the  library  of  the  bureau,  which  for  four  and  a  half  years 
had  been  installed  in  the  eastern  galleries  of  the  hall  men¬ 
tioned,  the  books  therein  were  removed  in  February  to  the 
gallery  and  main  floor  of  the  western  end  of  the  hall  and  the 
eastern  galleries  were  demolished.  Although  this  work  of 
removal  occupied  two  weeks,  it  was  done  without  confusion 
and  practically  without  cessation  of  the  library’s  activities. 
The  new  stacks  were  in  process  of  erection  before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  following  collections  were  acquired  by  the  bureau  or 
by  members  of  its  staff,  and,  having  served  the  purpose  of 
study  were  transferred  to  the  National  Museum,  as  required 
by  law. 

Eight  fragments  of  ancient  British  pottery.  Gift  to  the  bureau  by 
Rev.  Robert  C.  Nightingale,  Swaffam,  Norfolk,  England.  (55735.) 
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Potsherds,  fragments  of  human  bones,  and  three  heads.  Gift  to 
the  bureau  by  Mrs.  Bruce  Reid,  Port  Arthur,  Texas.  (55758.) 

Parts  of  five  skeletons  (three  complete  skulls  and  fragments  of  two 
skulls)  from  a  burial  cist  in  a  cave  about  20  miles  south  of  Grant, 
New  Mexico.  Collected  by  F.  W.  Hodge,  Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology.  (56134.) 

Thirty-one  ethnological  objects  from  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba 
Indians.  Collected  by  James  Mooney,  Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology.  (56312.) 

Six  photographs  of  Aztec  antiquities.  Purchased  from  W.  W. 
Blake,  City  of  Mexico.  (56609.) 

Stone  phallus  from  Mesa  Verde,  Colorado.  Gift  to  the  bureau  by 
H.  C.  Lay,  Telluride,  Colorado.  (56719.) 

Arrow  point  found  on  the  north  fork  of  Roanoke  River,  about  3 
miles  from  Blacksburg,  Virginia.  Gift  to  the  bureau  by  Prof. 
Otto  C.  Burkhart,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  (56679.) 

PROPERTY 

The  principal  property  of  the  bureau  consists  of  its  library, 
comprising  approximately  35,000  books  and  pamphlets,  a 
large  collection  of  manuscripts  for  reference  or  in  process  of 
preparation  for  publication,  and  several  thousand  photo¬ 
graphic  negatives.  With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
library,  this  material  could  not  be  duplicated.  In  addition, 
the  bureau  possesses  a  photostat  apparatus  with  electric- 
light  equipment,  several  cameras,  dictagraphs,  and  other 
appliances  for  use  in  conducting  scientific  research  in  the 
field  and  the  office,  necessary  office  furniture  and  equipment, 
and  a  limited  supply  of  stationery,  supplies,  etc.  Also  under 
control  of  the  bureau,  but  in  immediate  custody  of  the  Public 
Printer,  as  required  by  law,  is  a  stock  of  numerous  publica¬ 
tions,  chiefly  annual  reports  and  bulletins. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Quarters. — The  only  improvements  made  in  the  quarters 
occupied  by  the  bureau  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  as  set 
forth  in  the  last  report,  have  been  those  incident  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  library  and  the  fireproofing  of  the 
manuscript  room,  above  alluded  to,  and  the  painting  of  the 
walls  of  four  rooms,  made  necessary  partly  by  inadequate 
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lighting.  In  addition  to  the  space  previously  occupied,  a 
room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  building  was  assigned  temporarily  to  the  bureau  for 
the  use  of  two  members  of  its  staff. 

Office  force. — The  personnel  of  the  office  has  remained 
unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  the  resignation  of  one 
messenger  boy  and  the  appointment  of  another.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  employ  a  copyist  from  time  to  time  in 
connection  with  the  editing  of  Byington’s  Choctaw  Dic¬ 
tionary.  The  correspondence  of  the  bureau  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in  the  last  annual 
report  and  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  chief  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  lie 
in  the  extension  of  its  researches  to  fields  as  yet  unexploited. 
Attention  has  frecpiently  been  called  to  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  studies  among  Indian  tribes  which  are  rapidly 
becoming  extinct,  or  modified  by  their  intimate  contact  with 
civilization.  These  researches  can  not  be  conducted  unless 
the  means  are  provided,  since  the  present  limited  scientific 
corps,  with  inadequate  allotments  of  money  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  extended  field  investigations,  is  not  equal  to  the 
immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Unfortunately  many 
opportunities  for  conducting  these  researches  which  were 
possible  a  few  years  ago  have  passed  away,  owing  to  the 
death  of  older  Indians  who  alone  possessed  certain  knowledge 
of  their  race.  Much  can  still  be  done,  however,  if  only  the 
means  are  afforded. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  in  connection  with  this 
general  recommendation,  the  estimate  for  an  increase, 
amounting  to  $24,800,  in  the  appropriation  for  the  bureau 
and  the  brief  reasons  for  urging  the  grant  of  this  additional 
sum,  inasmuch  as  these  items  will  be  found  in  the  printed 
Estimates  of  Appropriations,  1915-16. 

F.  W.  Hodge, 

Ethnologist-in- Charge. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  ACCOMPANYING  PAPER 


A  paper  of  considerable  importance,  edited  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of 
Columbia  University,  is  appended  to  this  report.  The  material  for 
the  paper  was  collected  and  recorded  by  Mr.  George  Hunt,  a  mixed- 
blood  Ivwakiutl,  of  Fort  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  accuracy,  the  authenticity,  and  the  character  of  the 
contents  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Hunt  also  collaborated  in  a  similar  way 
with  Dr.  Boas  in  a  former  work,  entitled  “The  Social  Organization 
and  the  Secret  Societies  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians/’  published  in  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1895. 

The  accompanying  paper,  entitled  “Ethnology  of  the  Kwakiutl,” 
deals  with  the  arts  and  industries,  the  methods  and  devices  employed 
in  hunting  and  fishing,  the  methods  and  means  of  gathering  and 
preserving  other  kinds  of  food,  the  recipes  for  preparing  food  for 
consumption,  and  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  group  of  several 
tribes  or  peoples,  more  or  less  closely  related,  who  dwell  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Rupert,  on 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  and  are  called  the  Kwakiutl. 

The  languages  spoken  by  these  tribes  belong  to  the  Wakashan 
linguistic  stock,  which,  as  constituted  by  Powell,  is  composed  of  two 
large  groups  of  fundamentally  related  languages,  to  one  of  which 
the  name  Kwakiutl  is  applied,  and  the  name  Nootka  to  the  other. 
In  1904  the  Kwakiutl  group  of  dialects  was  spoken  by  2,173  persons — 
a  number  which  is,  however,  gradually  decreasing. 

The  name  Kwakiutl,  in  its  original  and  more  restricted  sense,  was 
applied  to  this  group  of  tribes,  consisting  of  the  Walas-Kwakiutl 
(Great  Kwakiutl),  Komoyue,  Guetela,  and  Komkutis.  But  in  time 
the  Komoyue  camped  at  Tsaite,  and  a  portion  of  the  Kwakiutl  who 
emigrated  from  their  congeners  are  known  as  the  Matilpe.  By  enu¬ 
merating  the  Matilpe  and  the  Komoyue  apart  from  the  other  tribes 
or  septs? the  Canadian  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  limits  the  name 
Kwakiutl  to  the  Guetela,  Komkutis,  and  the  Walas-Kwakiutl  (Great 
Kwakiutl) . 

The  Kwakiutl  are  essentially  a  fisher  folk,  and  so  to  them  all 
other  gainful  pursuits  are  of  secondary  importance. 

Many  Indian  tribes,  distinct  in  physical  characteristics  and  dis¬ 
tinct  also  in  languages,  but  who  are  one  in  culture,  occupy  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America  between  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  and  Yakutat 
Bay.  This  they  are  because,  in  large  measure,  their  industries  and 
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arts,  their  beliefs  and  customs,  differ  so  markedly  from  those  of  all 
other  Indian  peoples.  Notwithstanding  this  great  uniformity  of 
culture,  however,  a  closer  study  of  the  elements  of  it  discloses  many 
things  that  are  peculiar  to  single  tribes,  which  show  that  this  cul¬ 
ture  is  Ihe  natural  result  of  a  gradual  and  convergent  development 
from  several  distinct  sources  or  centers,  every  one  of  these  tribes 
having  added  something  peculiar  to  itself  to  the  sum  of  this  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  territory  occupied  by  these  tribes  is  a  mountainous  coast, 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  sounds  and  fiords,  which  encompass 
many  islands,  both  large  and  small.  Travel  along  the  coast  is  very 
easy  by  means  of  canoes,  but  access  to  inland  places  is  cjuite  difficult, 
rugged  hills  and  dense  forests  rendering  travel  here  very  trying,  even 
forbidding.  A  few  fiords  deeply  indent  the  mainland,  and  the 
valleys,  opening  into  them,  make  possible  access  to  the  center  of  the 
high  ranges,  separating  the  highlands  of  the  interior  from  the  coastal 
lands,  establishing  an  effective  barrier  between  the  people  of  the 
coast  and  those  of  the  interior.  These  barriers  have  forced  these 
tribes  to  occupy  a  rather  isolated  area,  and  thus  they  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  culture  peculiar  to  themselves,  without  marked  traces  of 
intrusive  influence. 

The  following  are  Kwakiutl  groups  and  subgroups  of  peoples: 
Haisla  dialect— Kitamat  and  Kitlope.  Heiltsuk  dialect — Bella- 
bella,  China  Hat,  Nohuntsitk,  Somehulitk,  and  Wikeno.  Kwakiutl 
dialect.  IvosTcifCho  subdialect  Klaskino,  Koprino,  Koskimo,  and 
Quatsino;  Nawiti  subdialect — Nakomgilisala  and  Tlatlasikoala;  Kwa- 
Iciutl  subdialect — Awaitlala,  Goasila,  Guauaenok,  Hahuamis,  Koek- 
satenok,  Kwakiutl  (including  Matilpe),  Lekwiltok,  Mamalelekala, 
Nakoaktok,  Nimkish,  Tenaktak,  Tlauitsis,  and  Tsawatenok.  The 
Floy alas  subdialect  formerly  constituted  a  Kwakiutl  division  or 
group,  which  is  now  extinct  and  whose  affinities  are  unknown. 

Among  the  Kwakiutl  proper  there  is  a  “ceremonial  of  cannibal¬ 
ism”  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  ritual  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  living  Kwakiutl  that  cannibalism  was 
introduced  among  them  from  the  Heiltsuk  about  1830.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tsimshian  claim  that  they  acquired  this  revolting 
custom  from  the  Heiltsuk  about  1820.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  cannibalism  was  limited  for  a  time  to  the  comparatively  small 
habitat  of  the  Heiltsuk.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  originated 
with  the  Heiltsuk. 
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ETHNOLOGY  OF  THE  KWAKIUTL 


BASED  ON  DATA  COLLECTED  BY  GEORGE  HUNT 


By  FRANZ  BOAS 


•  : 


PREFACE 


The  material  contained  in  the  following  pages  was  collected  partly 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition, 
partly  after  the  close  of  the  expedition,  largely  with  funds  provided 
by  friends  interested  in  the  scientific  work  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  in  Columbia  University. 

After  working  with  me  in  1893,  1897,  and  1900,  during  which  time 
he  gained  much  practice  in  writing  the  Kwakiutl  language,  Mr.  Hunt 
spent  several  weeks  in  New  York  in  1901.  During  this  time  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  work  was  decided  upon,  and,  following  instructions  and 
questions  sent  out  by  me,  Mr.  Hunt  recorded  data  relating  to  the 
material  culture,  the  social  life,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  the  Kwakiutl 
Indians.  So  far  as  accuracy  and  contents  are  concerned,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  material  contained  in  this  book.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  a  number  of  data  have  been  recorded  several  times,  generally 
at  intervals  of  several  years,  and  the  agreement  of  the  statements 
is  a  guaranty  of  the  accuracy  of  the  record.  Much  of  the  information 
in  regard  to  cookery  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hunt  from  Mrs.  Hunt, 
who  was  born  in  Fort  Rupert,  and  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  duties  of  a  good  housewife.  In  1900  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  considerable  amount  of  information  from  her,  which  will 
be  recorded  in  a  general  ethnological  discussion  of  the  material  con¬ 
tained  in  these  volumes. 

I  have  classified  the  material  according  to  contents,  an  undertaking 
which  has  sometimes  led  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  a  record 
containing  data  relating  to  material  culture,  customs,  and  beliefs. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  taken  pains  to  make  his  descriptions  as  accurate  as 
possible.  This  procedure  has  given  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of 
repetition  that  could  not  be  eliminated  by  the  editor. 

The  order  in  which  the  material  contained  in  the  present  volume 
was  written  by  Mr.  Plunt  is  indicated  in  the  critical  remarks  at  the 
end  of  Part  2  of  this  work. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  report  on  tran¬ 
scribing  American  languages,  adopted  by  a  committee  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Association  and  printed  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  I  have  adhered  to  the  alphabet  used  in  the  previous  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  Kwakiutl. 

Franz  Boas. 


November,  1916. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  ALPHABET  USED  IN  RENDERING 

INDIAN  SOUNDS 


E 

i  e,  i,  i,  a,  6,  o  u 
i  e,  e,  a,  a,  d,  6  u 
u 

e  . obscure  e,  as  in  flower. 

i  e  . are  probably  the  same  sound,  intermediate  between  the  continental  values 

of  i  and  e. 

i  . i  in  hill. 

&  . e  in  fell. 

a  . has  its  continental  value. 

6  . German  o  in  voll. 


are  probably  the  same  sound,  intermediate  between  the  continental  values 
of  o  and  u. 

a  somewhat  doubtful  sound,  varying  greatly  in  its  pronunciation  among 
different  individuals  between  e  and  ei. 


a  . German  a  in  Bar. 

d  . aw  in  law. 

u  . indicates  that  the  preceding  consonant  is  pronounced  with  u  position  of  the 

mouth. 


Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis 

Spirant 

surd 

Nasal 

g 

f(w) 

t 

lc!(w) 

t! 

X 

g(w) 

9 ' 
d 

x(w) 

.... 

X ' 

n 

Alveolar . 

t 

t! 

s 

.... 

(dz) 

b 

(ts) 

V 

(ts!) 

p! 

.... 

m 

L 

L 

l! 

i,  i1 

.... 

rtl  rit.t n.l  stnn  . 

i 

.... 

.... 

.... 

h,  y,  w. 

i  Sonant. 


In  this  whole  series  the  sonant  is  harder  than  the  corresponding  English  sound .  The 
surd  is  pronounced  with  a  full  breath,  while  the  fortis  is  a  surd  with  increased  air 
pressure  in  the  oral  cavity,  produced  by  muscular  pressure  of  tongue,  palate,  and 
cheeks,  accompanied  by  glottal  or  lingual  closure,  which  shuts  the  lungs  off  from 
the  oral  cavity.  This  produces  great  stress  and  suddenness  of  articulation.  The 
sonant  is  so  strong  that  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  surd. 

The  velar  series  are  k  sounds  pronounced  with  the  soft  palate,  x  corresponds  to  ch 
in  German  Bach.  The  palatal  series  corresponds  to  our  g  (hard)  and  k.  x  is  like  x,  but 
pronounced  farther  forward,  g'  and  t  sound  almost  like  gy  and  hj  (with  consonantic 
«)•  x'  is  the  German  ch  in  ich.  d,  t,  and  s  are  almost  dental,  l,  l,  and  l!  are  pro¬ 
nounced  with  tip  of  tongue  touching  the  lower  teeth,  the  back  of  the  tongue  extending 
transversely  across  the  hard  palate,  so  that  the  air  escapes  suddenly  near  the  first 
molars.  The  sounds  are  affricative.  In  l  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  but  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  narrower,  so  that  the  air  escapes  near  the  canine 
teeth-  the  sound  is  purely  spirant.  I  is  the  same  as  the  English  sound.  «  is  a  very 
faint  glottal  stop.  The  exclamation  mark  is  used  throughout  to  indicate  increased 
stress  of  articulation  and  glottalization. 
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I.  INDUSTRIES 


The  Making  of  Dishes. — The  dish-maker  takes  |  along  his  ax  1 
when  he  goes  into  the  woods.  When  he  |  reaches  a  patch  of  alder- 
trees,  he  picks  out  a  good  one  |  that  has  no  knots  and  that  is  not 
twisted,  for  he  is  ||  careful  that  it  is  straight  when  it  is  split  in  5 
two.  After  he  has  found  |  a  good  one,  he  chops  it  down.  It  must 
be  six  spans  |  around  at  the  bottom.  When  it  falls  down,  he  chops 
off  |  one  fathom  length  from  the  tough  part  at  the  butt,  |  and  he 
measures  off  four  spans  in  length  and  ||  chops  it  off  there.  After  it  10 
has  been  cut  off,  he  splits  it  in  two  ]  straight  through  the  heart  of 
the  wood.  After  it  has  been  split  in  two,  he  chops  off  |  the  heart  of 
the  wood,  so  that  the  block  is  one  span  thick.  |  He  chops  it  off 
carefully,  so  that  it  is  level  and  that  it  has  no  twist,  |  for  the  heart 
of  the  tree  will  be  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  When  this  is  done,  ||  he  15 
chops  out  the  sides  so  that  they  are  wide  in  the  middle.  The  dish 
is  one  span  wide  |  at  each  end,  and  it  is  one  span  and  four  |  fingers 
wide  in  the  middle,  for  it  bulges  out.  |  The  bottom  part  of  the  end 
is  one  short  span  long,  |  and  the  height  is  one  hand-width,  ||  including  20 
the  thumb.  |  The  bottom  is  one  short  span  |  wide  and  three  spans 


The  Making  of  Dishes  (Loqwelaxa  loqlwe). —  Wa,  heEm  daaxusa  j 
ioqwelaenoxwaxa  loqlwes  sobayowaxs  lae  laxa  aide.  Wa,  g  11- 
£mese  lag’aa  laxa  idasmadzEXEkiilaxs  lae  doq  luxhdxa  ek'etElaxa 
k!e&se  idEnak'a.  Wa,  hehnesexs  kdesae  k'  llprda  qa£s  hehnae 
doqwasoseda  naqlEqe  lax  kuxsEntsE£we.  Wa,  gIPmese  q!axa  5 
ek'axs  lae  sopUxodxa  q !el !Ep  lEnx'sef sta  laxEns  qlwaq  Iwaxdsla- 
na£yex,  ytx  wagltlEXLaasas.  Wa,  gIPmese  t!ax,£idExs  lae  tEm- 
k'odxa  £nEmp!Enk-e  laxEns  baLax  qa  lawayes  t!Emgults!EXLa£yas. 
Wa,  la  baPidxa  moplEnk'as  wasgEmas  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana- 
£yexs  lae  tEinxusEndEq.  Wa,  gIPmese  lax'SExs  lae  kuxsEndEq  10 
naqlEqax  domaqas.  Wa,  gIPmese  kuxsaakuxs  lae  sopalax 
domaqas  qa  £nEmdEnes  lawoyas  hayaqaxa  domaqe.  W^a,  la 
aekda  sop^laq  qa  nEqEles.  Wa,  he£mis  qa  kdeses  sElgwasnokwa 
qaxs  he£mae  &wabEwesa  loqlwes  domaqe.  Wa,  gIPmese  gwalExs 
lae  sosEbEnodzEndEq  qa  lexoyowes  yixs  £nEmdEnae  wadzExg'iwa-  15 
sasa  oba£yasa  loqlwe.  Wa,  la  modEnbaleda  £nEmp!Enk'e  laxEns 
q  !waq  !wax’ts  !ana£yex  ytx  £wadzEgoyuwasa  laxes  k'ak11x'alaena£ye. 
Wa,  la  5xsg-iwa£yas  £nEmp!Enk'5sta  laxEns  ts!Exuts!ana£yaxsEns 
qlwaq !wax*ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  laEmxLa  laxs  £wi£laEn  q!waq!wax‘ts!a- 

LE£wEns  qomax  ylx  £walagak  llasas.  Wii,  la  iiEmplEng  apa  20 
awab&yasexEns  ts!Exuts!ana£yasEns  q!waq!wax‘ts!ana£yex  ylx  £wa- 
dzEgabasas.  Wa,!  la  modEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yes  ytx 
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and  |  four  finger -widths  long.  |  This  is  the  size  of  the  large  f easting- 


25  dish  when  a  feast  is  given  to  many  tribes 
chopped,  it  is  |  in  this  way: 
up  and  chops  out  the  inside, 
bark  is  still  on  that  part 


When  the  sides  have  been 

(Then  he  puts  it  right-side 
so  that  it  is  hollow.  |  The 
that  will  be  the  inner  side. 
Now  he  chops  it  off;  and  |  he  only  stops  chopping  it  when  it  is  two 
30  finger- widths  ||  thick  all  around  and  at  both  ends.  Then  he  carries 
it  |  home  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  puts  it  down  in  his  house,  |  takes 
his  adz,  and  adzes  the  bottom  so  that  it  is  level.  |  When  this  is 
done,  he  adzes  the  outside.  It  |  is  adzed  well.  Then  he  also  adzes 
35  the  ends  well  [|  on  the  outside;  and  when  this  is  done,  he  adzes  along 
the  sides  |  so  as  to  make  them  thin.  He  just  feels  the  thickness.  | 
After  this  has  been  done,  he  takes  his  small  crooked  knife  and  | 
scoops  out  two  grooves  on  the  outer  side.  When  this  is  done,  he  | 
40  takes  spawn  of  the  dog-salmon,  chews  it,  and  spits  it  into  ||  his  paint- 
dish.  He  takes  coal  and  rubs  it  in  j  the  place  where  is  the  salmon- 
spawn  that  has  been  spit  out.  When  it  is  really  |  black,  he  takes  his 
paint-brush,  dips  the  end  of  the  |  paint-brush 

into  the  black  color,  and  paints  all  ■ - a  r  0  11  n  d  [ 

the  rim  of  the  dish,  in  this  way:  D  (  When  this 

45  is  done,  ||  he  puts  it  away,  so  that  it  - dries.  Then 

it  is  done.  I 


23  mambplEnk’Elay&s  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  yix  swasgEmabasa. 

G'aEmxat!  l5q!usa  £walase  klwelasxa  q!eq!Egala  klwel  lelqwala- 
25  La£ya.  Wa,  gdPmese  gwal  sopalax  ewanodza£yasexs  lae  g-a 
gwaleg'a  (Jig.). 

Wa,  la  hang-aElsaq  qa£s  shbElEg  tndeq  qa  lobEg-ax’Tdes.  LaEm 
axale  XEklumas  lax  ogug-a£yas.  Wa,  he£me  la  sop!etso£se.  Wa, 
aPmese  gwal  sobElEglqexs  lae  maldEn  laxEns  q !waq hvax'ts  !ana£yex 
30  yix  wagwasas  ha£stala  LE£wis  wax'sbElExse.  Wa,  la  wekilaqexs 
lae  na£naku  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  hang'alilas  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae 
ax£edxes  kdtmLayowe  qa£s  k  hmlTdex  awaba£yas  qa  nEqEles. 
Wa,  gITmese  gwalExs  lae  kdlmTidEx  ewanodza£yas.  Wa,  laEm 
aek  !axs  lae  k  IimLaq.  WA,  la  aek'Ja  k’!iml£idEx  oxsg‘iwa£yas 
35  laxa  L!asadza£yas.  Wa,  g  ilhnese  gwalExs  lae  k' IlmLElEgEndEq 
qa  pElsgEmx’fides.  Wa,  laEm  km  plexwax  wagwasas.  Wii, 
g'lhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  ama£ye  xElxwala  klwedaya  qa£s 
k!wet!edexa  malts  !aqe  lax  oxsg'iwa£yas.  W^a,  gfiPmese  gwalExs 
lae  §,x£edxa  ge£nasa  gwaxnise  qa£s  malex£wideq  qa£s  kwets!ales 
40  laxes  kdatlaase.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  dzEgiite  qa£s  ytldzEltsIale  lax 
la  q  lots  lEwatsa  kwesdEkwe  ge£na.  Wk,  g'iPmese  la  alakdala  la 
tsjoltoxs  lae  ax£edxes  habayowe.  Wa,  la  hapstEnts  oba£yasa 
habayowe  laxa  tsloltowe  gElyaya  qa£s  kdatledes  lax  awPstas 
ogulaxtaryasa  loqhve  g'a  gwaleg'a  (fig-).  Wa,  g'il£mese  gwalExs 
45  lae  g'exaq  qa  lEmx£w!des.  ’  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 
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This  size  of  dish  is  used  at  a  feast  by  six  men.  |  If  it  is  three  46 
spans  |  long,  then  two  1  guests  eat  out  of  |  one  dish.  It  is  used  in 
lesser  feasts.  ||  The  dish  for  a  feast  to  the  host’s  own  numaym2  50 
is  two  spans  and  a  half  long.  |  It  is  used  by  three  guests.  |  A 
dish  two  spans  long  |  is  used  by  husband  and  wife  |  and  their  chil¬ 
dren;  and  those  that  are  one  span  and  four  finger-widths  ||  long  are  55 
used  for  the  chief’s  daughter  |  and  the  chief’s  son.  Two  (a  man  and  | 
his  friend)  eat  out  of  it  too ;  |  and  the  dish  for  a  woman  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  away  is  |  smallest.  It  is  one  span  long.  |  It  is  only  for  one 
person.  ||  That  is  all  now.  |  60 

Dish  for  pounding  Salal-Berries. — The  husband  j  of  the  woman 
first  goes  to  get  a  good  piece  of  cedar-wood  without  knots,  three  | 
spans  long  and  |  four  spans  ||  wide  and  one  short  span  high.  |  He  65 
takes  his  ax  and  chops  out  |  the  inside,  until  it  is  hollow  and  like 
a  box.  When  •  it  gets  thin,  he  takes  his  hand-adz,  turns  it  bottom- 
side  up,  |  and  adzes  it  over  finely  at  the  bottom  and  the  ends,  ||  so  70 
that  it  does  not  slant;  and  after  he  has  finished  the  outer  side,  | 
he  puts  it  bottom  downward  and  he  adzes  it  inside,  so  that  there  are 

Wa,  heEin  qlELlalasosa  ldwele  bebEgwanEme  £wala£yasa,  loqlwe.  46 
Wa,  glhmese  yuduxup!Enk-e  laxEns  q  Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yexytx  £was- 
gEmg'ig’aasasa  loqlwaxs  lae  maemadeda  klwele  bebEgwanEmxa 
£nal£nEmexLa  loq  !wa.  Wa,  laEm  la  laxa  gwasa£ye  klwelasa.  Wa, 
he£mis  loqlusa  ldwelasaxes  £nE£memota  babELalas  £wasgEmg  i-  50 
g-aase  loq!wa.  Wa,  laEm  yaeyudoxulasdsa  ldwele  bebEgwanEina. 
Wa,  liednisa  malplEnke  laxEns  q  Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  yix  £wasgEm- 
g'ig'aasasa  loqlwe.  Wa,  laEm  helExstalilats  lesa  hayasEluala 
LE£wis  sasEme.  Wa,  hednisa  modEnbalaxEns  q!waq!wax  ts!ana£yex 
laxa  hiEinplEnlras  £wasgEmg  ig'aase  helExstalil  lalogumsa  kledele  55 
L5£ma  LawElgEma£yasa  g'igEma£ye.  Wa,  laEm  maltaq  LE£wis  £iie- 
mokwe.  Wa,  he£mis  Idqlusa  tslEdaqaxs  laasnokwaes  la£wunEma 
ama£ytnxa£yasa  leloqlweda  hiEmplEnk'as  £wasgEing1g-aase  laxEns 
q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex.  '  Wa,  laEm  helExstallltsa  hiEmokwe.  Wa, 
aEm  £wl£la  laxeq .  60 

Dish  for  pounding  Salal-Berries.  — Wa,  heEin  g  11  ax£etso£s  la£wunE- 
masa  tslEdaqa  ek'e  ldwaxLawaxa  k- lease  LlEnak  a.  Wa,  la  yuduxu- 
plEiik'  laxEns  q  Iwaq Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  ylx  £wasgEmasas.  Wa,  la 
modEnbaleda  £nEmplEnk-e  laxEns  q  Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  ylx 
wadzEwasas.  Wa,  lit  ts  lExuts!ana£ye  £walasgEmasas  laxEns  qlwa-  65 
£q  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  sobayowe  qa£s  sopledex 
otslauas  qa£s  •  loptslodeq  qa  yuwes  gwex'sa  glldase.  Wa,  gll- 
£mese  la  pElsgEmxs  lae  ax£edxes  k' limLayuwe.  Wa,  la  'hEplElsa- 
qexs  lae  aek’la  k- limLEltsEmdEq  LE£wis  awaba£ye  LE£wis  oba£ye 
qa  kdeses  senoqwa.  Wa,  gdl£mese  gwalxa  osgEma£yaxs  lae  70 
hang’aElsaq  qa£s  k- UmLElEg  indeq  qa  lu  leases  tEnx'tslas.  Wa, 


1  Evidently  a  mistake,  instead  of  four. 

2  A  numaym  is  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  tribe.  See  pp.  795  et  seq. 
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72  no  lumps.  |  After  he  has  finished  this,  he  takes  his  straight  knife 
and  |  his  bent  knife,  and  he  cuts  all  around  the  corners  with  the 
straight  knife,  |  around  the  inside  of  what  he  is  working  at;  and 
75  after  he  has  done  so,  ||  he  takes  his  crooked  knife  and  shaves  out  the 
inside  until  it  is  very  |  smooth.  This  is  the  box  for  pounding  salal- 
berries,  and  it  is  |  just  like  a  box  after  it  is  finished.  Now  the  box 
for  pounding  salal-berries  is  finished,  |  for  it  is  called  that  way.  | 

1  The  Making  of  Boxes.  —  Now  I  will  talk  again  |  about  her  husband, 
who  has  to  make  a  box  for  the  lily-bulbs.  | 

He  takes  his  wedge-basket,  |  his  stone  hammer,  and  his  ax,  and 
5  he  goes  to  a  ||  patch  of  cedar- trees  in  the  woods,  looking  for  a  good 
tree,  |  the  bark  of  which  runs  straight  up  and  down,  without  a  twist. 
When  |  he  finds  one  of  this  kind,  he  chops  the  cedar-tree  |  down 
on  the  side  on  which  the  branches  are,  so  that  it  falls  on  its  back  | 
when  it  falls.  When  he  passes  the  heart  of  the  tree  while  chopping, 
10  he  goes  around  ||  and  chops  the  smooth  side;  and  when  it  falls,  it 
goes  down  on  the  side  where  it  has  been  chopped  in  |  deeply,  and 
falls  on  its  back.  Now  the  cedar-tree  lies  on  its  back;  |  and  the 
smooth  side,  which  is  the  best  side,  is  on  top.  He  chops  it  off  two  | 
fathoms  from  the  foot  of  the  tree;  and  when  |  he  has  chopped  down 
15  to  the  heart  of  it,  he  measures  j|  eight  spans,  beginning  at  the  place 


72  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  &x£edxes  liExx'ala  kdawayowa  LE£wis 
xElxwala  k'lawayowa.  Wa,  la  xutse£stalasa  nExx'ala  kdawayd 
lax  ewanuxuts!awases  eaxElasE£we.  Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae 
75  ax£edxes  XElxwala  kdawayowa  qa£s  xElxulEg'indes  laq  qa  hlakda- 
les  qese  ogug'a£yasa  lEg'atslaxa  msklule.  Wa,  la  yuEm  la 
gwex'sa  g'ildasaxs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  laEm  gwala  lEg'atslaxa  nEk lu- 
le  aaxs  hehnae  LegEmse. 

1  The  Making  of  Boxes.  — Wa,  Ia£mesEn  edzaqwal  gwagwex'sx'hdEl 
lax  la  wunEmas  yixs  lae  xEselax'hd  x'okumatsIeLe  xhxExadzEma. 

Wa,  heEm  ax£etsoses  qlwaatslases  lEt  !Ex'SE£yase  LEmlEmg'a£y&. 
Wa,  he£mises  pElpElqe  LE£wis  sobayowe.  Wa,  la  qashda  qa£s  la 
5  laxa  wilgdxEkula  laxa  aLle  alax  ek'etElasa  welkwe.  Wa,  he£misa 
nEqEmg'ustawas  ts!ageg'a£yexa  kdese  k'!ilp!Ena£ya.  Wa,  g'il- 
£mese  qlaxa  he  gwex;se,  lae  hex'hdaEm  soplExodEq  gwek'IotlE- 
xawa£yes  sop  !ExotsE£we  laxa  l  lEnX'k'  lot  lEnaeyas  qa  tlex'ilses 
qo  t!ax'£idno.  Wa,  glPmese  lalv  lodile  sobela£yas  lae  lak'  lotlExoda 
10  qa£s  sopk' laedzEndeq.  Wa,  la  gwagwaaqaxs  lae  tlax'hd  laxa  wiin- 
qElas  sobele  laxa  awig'a£yas.  'Wa',  la£me  tlekdEsa  welkwe.  Wii, 
laEm  ek'lEkdaesala  yixa  wilEmas.  Wa,  la  tEmxVldxa  mal- 
plEnk'e  laxEns  banax  g'ag'iLEla  laxa  oxLa£yas.  Wa,  g'lPmese 
lalaqe  tEmkwa£yas  lax  domaqasexs  lae  baPitses  qlwaqlwax'tsla- 
15  na£ye  qa  malgunalplEnk'es  £wasgEmasas  g'agdLEla  lax  tEmkwa- 
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where  he  |  chopped  into  it;  and  when  he  has  chopped  down  to  ]  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  he  chops  off  more  chips,  in  order  to  |  spread  it 
wider  for  the  wedges  to  be  put  in.  When  |  the  wedges  can  lie  on 
the  sloping  chopped  side,  he  drives  them  in  in  this  way:  The  first 

/ — ^ - h  ^ — a  one  ||  that  he  drives  in  is  the  longest  one  of 

v - — the  board  wedges  at  |  the  far  side  from  where 

he  stands.1  He  takes  the  next  shorter  one  |  next  to  it  and  drives 
it  in  close  to  the  one  that  he  has  driven  in,  and  |  he  takes  the 
next  shorter  one  and  drives  it  in  |  close  to  the  one  that  he  drove 
before;  and  ||  the  seven  wedges  are  one  shorter  than  the  other  as 
they  are  driven  into  the  end  of  the  tree;  and  the  one  nearest  | 
to  the  workman  is  the  shortest  wedge.  Then  he  |  strikes  the  top 
of  each  once  while  he  is  striking  them  with  his  stone  hammer,  |  and 
he  strikes  them  backward  and  forward.  |  As  soon  as  the  wood 
splits,  he  pries  it  off  so  that  it  falls  on  its  back,  and  he  marks  || 
on  the  end  the  thickness  of  two  fingers.  Then  |  he  takes  his  ax 
and  drives  it  in  on  the  mark  that  he  put  on  the  wood.  |  After 
he  has  done  so,  he  again  takes  up  his  wedges  and  |  puts  them 
in  as  he  did  before  when  splitting  out  the  block.  |  He  continues 
doing  this  as  he  keeps  on  splitting  them  off.  Only  ||  the  first  (board) 
that  he  splits  off  is  thick.  The  next  one  is  only  one  |  finger-width 
thick  |  if  the  cedar  is  very  good,  for  generally  the  first  one  split  off 

£yasexs  lae  tEmx£widEq.  Wa,  g’iPmese  lalaqe  tEmkwa£yas  lax 
domaqas  lae  sag’ililaxes  tEmkwa£ye  qa  qwesg’lles  saostowa  qaxs 
LEmg'asilae  qaes  LEmlEmg’ayowe.  Wa,  g11£mese  helalr!ale  LEm- 
lEmg’ayas  la  dex£widayo  laxa  g’a  gwaleg’a  (fig.)  lae  he  g'il 
degwllbEndayowa  gilt!Eg-a£yases  latlayowe  LEmg’ayowa  lax 
qwesot  !Ena£yases  Laxwalaase.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ts!ats!akwalaga- 
wa£ye  qa£s  dex£waLEl5des  laxa  mak’ala  laxa  la  degwilba£ya.  Wa, 
laxae  ax£edxa  ts!ats!akwalagawa£yas  qa£s  dex£waLElodes  laxa 
mak’alaxat!  laxa  la  dedegwilba£ya.  Wa,  la£me  ts  !Egu£nakuleda 
&LEbots!aqe  LEmlEmg’ayoxs  lae  dedegwilba£ya.  HeEm  mak’ala 
laxa  latlaenoxweda  ts!Ek!waga£yasa  LEmlEmg’ayowas.  Wa,  la 
£nal£nEmp  lEnxtodalases  pElpElqaxs  lae  pElgEtE£weses  pElpElqe 
laxa  LEmlEmg’ayowe.  AEm  aedaaqiTalaxs  pElgEt^yaaq.  Wa, 
g’ll£mese  xox£widEX3  lae  k!wet!edEq  qa  nELaxes.  Wa,  la  xiildEl- 
bEndxa  maldEnas  wagwase  laxEns  q!waq!waX’ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxes  sobayowe  qa£s  maelbEndes  nEgElEnexa  la  xuldEkwa. 
Wa,  g  iTmese  gwalEXs  lae  et!ed  ax£edxes  LEmlEmg’ayowe.  Wa, 
heEmxaawise  gwale  gwalaasdasexs  lax’de  latlodxa  tEmgikwe. 
Wa,  §,x’sa£mese  he  gweg’ilaxa  la  hanal  lat!aso£s.  Wa,  laxa 
£nEm£Em  w^kweda  g’aloyas  qaxs  a£mae  la  £nal£nEmdEn  laxEns 
q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  ytx  w^gwasasa  la  memakila  latlalayos 
yixs  Lomae  ek’a  welkwe  qaxs  hemEnala£mae  peLax£wideda  g’ale 

HseePublications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Voi.  V,  p.  328,  fig.  54.  The  figure  shows  the 
order  of  the  wedges.  The  split  is  placed  vertically,  not  horizontally  as  described  here. 
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38  runs  outward:  |  therefore  the  first  one  that  is  split  off  is  thick.  | 
As  soon  as  it  has  been  split,  he  carries  the  boards  out  as  he  is  going 
40  home;  ||  and  when  he  has  carried  them  all  out,  he  takes  his  adz  | 
and  adzes  them  smooth.  When  he  has  finished  |  one  side,  he  turns 
them  over  and  adzes  the  other  side  also;  so  that  they  all  have  the 
same  |  thickness.  When  they  are  half  a  finger-width  thick,  |  they 
45  are  done,  and  he  puts  them  on  edge.  Then  he  adzes  down  ||  one 
edge  to  make  it  straight;  and  after  that  has  been  done,  he  puts  them 
down  flat,  |  takes  a  piece  of  cedar-stick  and  splits  it  so  that  it  is 
thin,  and  |  he  takes  his  straight  knife  and  cuts  off  the  end  so  that  |  it 
is  square  at  the  end.  He  measures  one  span  |  and  a  short  span, 
50  beginning  at  the  end  that  he  cut  off,  ||  and  there  he  cuts  it  off.  He 
uses  this  as  a  measure  for  the  width  |  of  the  box  that  he  is  making. 
He  puts  it  down  and  takes  his  |  straight  knife,  and  again  puts  on 
edge  the  board  out  of  which  |  he  is  making  the  box.  Then  he  shaves 
off  the  edge  smooth,  so  that  it  is  very  |  straight  and  smooth;  and 
55  when  it  is  really  ||  straight,  he  puts  it  down  flat.  Then  he  takes  his  | 
cedar-stick  measure  and  puts  it  down  on  one  end  of  the  box  |  that 
he  is  making.  The  end  of  the  measure  is  flush  with  the  |  straight 
edge  that  he  has  shaved  off.  He  marks  with  his  knife  |  the  other  end 


38  fatodayowa.  Wii,  hehnis  lag  itas  wftkwa  g'ale  latoyos.  Wa, 
gIPmese  wIweIxsexs  lae  yilx£ult  lalaqexs  lae  na£naku  laxes  g'okwe. 
40  Wa,  giPmese  £wilolt!axs  lae  hex'hdaEin  ax£edxes  k'  limnayowe 
qa£s  k- limLEldzodeq  qa  nenEmadzowes.  Wa,  giPmese  gwala 
apsadzE£yaxs  lae  lex'hdEq  qa£s  k'  !imLEldzodexaaq  qa  hiEmbkwes 
wagwasas.  Wa,  giPmese  la  k'lodEne  wagwasas  laxEns  q!wa- 
q!wax'ts!ana£yex  lae  gwala.  Wii,  la  k'lothdsaq  qa£s  klEmhidex 
45  apsEnxa£yas  qa  nEqEles.  Wa,  giPmese  gwalEXs  lae  paxElsaq 
qa£s  &x£edexa  klwaXLawe  qa£s  xoxWvideq  qa  wllEnes.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxes  nEXX'ala  kdawayowa  qa£s  kMimtodex  oba£yas  qa 
£nEmabes  5basyas.  Wa,  la  baPltses  q!waq!wax‘ts!ana£yaxa  hiEm- 
plEnk'e  hehnesa  ts!Exuts!ana£ye  g-aghLEla  laxa  k-  !imtba£yasexs 
50  lae  kdimtodEq.  Wa,  laEm  mEnyayonoxuLEs  qa  swadzEfwasLEses 
WElasE£weda  xEselasE£was.  Wa,  la  k'attelsaq  qa£s  ax£edexes 
nEXX'ala  kdawayowa.  Wa,  laxae  et!ed  k'  lot  telsaxes  WElasE- 
£weda  xEselasE£was.  Wii,  aekda  k'!ax£wldxa  awEnxa£ye  qa  41a- 
kdales  la  riEqEla.  Wa,  he£mes  qa  qeses.  Wa,  g  iPmese  la  ala- 
55  kdala  la  nEqElaxs  lae  xwelaqa  paxElsaq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  k!wax- 
Lawe  mEnyayowa  qa£s  k'adEdzodes  lax  &psba£yases  wulasE£weda 
XEselasE£was.  Wa,  laEm  £nEmabale  msnyayas  LE£wa  nEqEnxa- 
£yas  ytx  lax'de  kdaxwasos.  Wii,  la  xultletses  kdawayowe  lax 
£Walalaasas  oba£yas  mEuyay4s.  Wii,  la  laxa  4psba£ye.  Wa, 
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to  which  the  measure  reaches,  and  he  goes  to  the  other  end  of  the 

board  ||  and  does  the  same  thing  there,  in  this  way :  |  J, - A  60 

(1)  is  the  measure  at  the  one  end,  and  (2)  when  4_J  L_3 

he  moves  it  to  the  other  end;  and  I  he  marks  it  .  J 


with  his  knife  at  (3),  as  he  did  before,  and  at  (4);  and  |  after  he 
finishes  measuring  it,  he  takes  his  hand-adz  and  |  adzes  off  (5). 
Now  he  splits  it  off,  so  that  the  width  is  greater  than  ||  the  height  65 
of  the  box  which  he  is  going  to  make;  and  he  takes  |  the  piece  that 
he  has  split  off  from  the  edge  of  the  box  that  he  is  making,  and 
shaves  |  one  edge  off  with  his  knife  so  that  it  is  straight;  and  when 
it  is  quite  |  straight,  he  places  it  on  one  end  of  (3),  and  he  places 
the  |  straight-edge  on  the  mark  that  he  has  put  on,  and  he  also 
puts  it  [|  at  the  other  end  of  the  mark  that  he  made  at  (4),  and  70 
he  marks  with  his  straight  |  knife  along  the  straight-edge.  As  soon 
as  |  the  mark  that  he  makes  is  plain,  he  takes  off  the  straight¬ 
edge  and  puts  it  away,  and  |  he  takes  his  hand-adz  and  adzes 
down  toward  the  mark  that  he  put  on,  |  as  far  as  its  end.  As  soon 
as  he  finishes  adzing  it,  and  when  ||  he  comes  close  to  the  mark  that  75 
he  has  put  on,  he  puts  down  his  adz  and  |  he  takes  his  straight 
knife  and  shaves  it.  |  He  shaves  it  off  smooth  and  straight.  |  After 
he  has  finished  it,  he  shaves  off  the  other  end,  so  that  all  the  |  chop¬ 
ping-marks  come  off;  and  when  the  rough  end  has  been  finished,  || 
he  takes  up  his  straight-edge  and  another  piece  of  thin  spht  cedar-  go 


heEmxaawise  gwex-£ldEq  g'a  gwaleg'a  {fig.).  Wa,  heEm  mEn-  60 
yayose  (1)  laxa  apsba£ye.  Wa,  hefinis  (2)  yfxs  labEnd  laq  qa£s 
xultledeses  kdawayowe  lax  (3)  laxes  gwex'fidaasax  (4).  Wa, 
gdPmese  gwal  niEnsaqexs  lae  ax£edxes  k'  JimLayowe  qa£s  k-  !im- 
Lodex  (5).  Wa,  laEm  xowEyodEq  qaxs  awllafinae  £wadzogawa£ye 
wulasE£was  lax  £walasgEmasLasa  xEtsEmue.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  65 
xowEyowe  lax  awEnxa£yases  wulasE£we  qa£s  k‘ !ax£wideses  k-!a- 
wayowe  lax  apsEnxa£yas  qa  nEqEles.  Wa,  giPmese  la  alakdala 
la  nEqElaxs  la  k’adEdzots  apsba£yas  lax  (3).  Wa,  laEm  nEx- 
stiPye  nEgEnosElas  lax  xulta£yas.  Wa,  laxae  k’adEdzotsa  • 
apsba£yas  lax  xiilta£yas  lax  (4).  Wa,  la  xultletses  nExx'ala  70 
kdawayowe  lax  awEnxa£yasa  nEgEnose.  Wa,  gdPmese  la 
awElx'se  xiilta£yasexs  lae  axodxes  nEgEnose  qa£s  la  g'exaq.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxes  k'limLayowe  qa£s  kdimL^le  lalak’ lEnaxes  xulta£ye 
hebEndalax  oba£yas.  Wa,  g  ll£mese  gwal  kdimLalaq  yixs  lae 
ex-ak‘ lEndxes  xulta£yaxs  lae  gTg’alllaxes  kdlniLayowe.  Wa,  la  75 
ax£edxes  nEXX'ala  kdawayowa  qa£s  k'!ax£wideq.  Wa,  laEm 
aekdaxs  lae  kdaxwaq  qa  nEqEles;  wa,  he£mis  qa  qeses.  Wa, 
gIPmese  gwalExs  lae  k’!ax£wldEx  S.psba£yas  qa  lawayes  s5pa- 
£yasxa  le£noqwa.  Wa,  gdPmese  £wl£lawa.  lenoxba£yasexs  lae  et!ed 
&x£edxes  nEgEnose  LE£wa  ogu£lamaxat!  xoku  wIPeii  khvaxLawa.  go 
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81  wood,  |  and  he  cuts  off  the  end  of  the  cedar-stick  that  he  took  up  last.  | 
He  measures  it  off  three  spans  long.  |  There  he  cuts  it  off,  and  with 
it  he  measures  the  board  |  at  which  he  is  working,  in  this  way, 


85  slanting: 
he  marks 
and  he  I 


JAJ 


He  is  trying 
he  has  found 
his  I  knife  in 


As  soon  ||  as  he  finds  the  end  of  the  measure, 
it  |  in  the  middle  of  the  board  with  his  knife, 
measures  it  with  his  cedar-stick,  in  this  way: 
to  find  the  middle;  |  and  as  soon  as 
the  middle  of  the  board,  he  marks  it  with 
the  middle,  and  he  takes  a  cedar-stick 


90  and  ||  he  cuts  off  again  one  finger-width.  |  Then  he  takes  his  drill  and 
drills  through  the  end.  As  |  soon  as  the  drill-hole  goes  through,  he 
puts  it  on  the  board  out  of  which  he  is  making  a  box.  |  He  tries  to 
put  the  end  of  the  drill  as  the  end  shows  at  the  |  under  side  of  the 
95  cedar-stick  measure  at  the  mark  in  the  middle  of  ||  the  board  at 

which  he  is  working,  in  this  way:  -  As  soon  as  |  the 

end  of  the  drill  goes  in  a  little  |  — - -  at  the  middle  of 


the  board  at  which  he  is  working,  he  bevels  |  the  other  end  of  the 
measure,  and  he  marks  along  it  at  the  end  of  the  beveled  meas¬ 
ure,  |  on  the  edge  of  the  board  at  which  he  is  working;  and  he 
100  turns  ||  the  free  end  which  has  been  beveled  so  that  it  goes  to  the 
other  edge,  and  |  he  marks  its  end.  After  he  has  done  so,  he  takes 
off  |  his  beveled  measure  and  he  takes  his  straight-edge  and  |  puts 


81  Wa,  la  kllmtbEndxa  alagawa£ye  ax£etsos  klwaxLawa.  Wa,  la 
balTdxa  yuduxup  lEnk'e  lftxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  laxa  xokwe 
klwaxLawaxs  lae  k' limttslEndEq.  Wii,  la  mEnsTdEs  laxa  wfilasE- 
£was  g'a  gwaleg-a  (fig.).  Wii,  laEm  senoqwfda.  Wa,  guFmese 
85  q!ax  £walag'ilasas  oba£yasa  mEnyayaxs  lae  xultletses  k'lawa- 
yowe  lax  nEgEdziFyases  wulasE£we  xEselasE£wa.  Wii,  la  mEn- 
s£Itsa  klwaxLawe  g'a  gwiilega  (fig.).  Wa,  laEm  q!aq!aax  nEgEdza£yas 
(1).  Wa,  guFmese  qlaxa  nEgEdziFyasexs  lae  xultletses  k'lawa- 
yowe  laxa  nEgEdzfFyas.  Wa,  lii  ax£edxa  klwaxLiiwa  qa£s 

90  etlede  k'  llmtodxa  £nEmdEne  lax  oba£yas  laxEns  qlwaqlwax'tsla- 
•  na£yex.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxes  sElEme  qa£s  sElx'sodex  oba£yas.  Wii, 
g'lFmese  lax'sawe  sEla£yas  lae  k'adndzots  laxes  wulasE£we  XEse- 
lasE£wa.  Wii,  laEm  nanaxstE£was  dba£yasa  sElEmax  nelbalae  lax 
bEnadzE£yasa  mEnyayowe  klwaxLiiwa  laxa  xulta£ye  lax  nEgEdza- 
95  £yas  wulasE£was  xEstdasE£wa  g'a  gwiileg'a  (fig.).  Wii,  g'ii£mese 
nExstodEq  lae  xiiLlEX'hd  sElx'Tda  qa  xaLlEbEtes  dba£yas  sElsmas 
lax  nEgEdza£yases  wulasE£we  xEsCdasE£wa.  Wii,  lii  senogiidzots 
apsba£yas  qa£s  xult ledex  wulgiiasas  oba£yasa  senogudza®ye  mEn- 
yayo  lax  apsEnxa£yases  WElasE£we.  Wii,  laxae’  mElbax'fidEq 
100  qa£s  senogudzodes  qa£s  gwebax'Tdes  laxa  &psEnxa£ye.  Wii,  laxae 
xult  ledEx  wulg'Tlasas  oba£yas.  Wii,  giFmese  gwrdExs  lae  ax£aLE- 
lodxes  senogwayowe  mEnyayowa.  Wa,  lii  ax£e'dxes  nEgEnose  qa£s 
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it  down  on  the  thin  mark  on  each  |  edge.  He  wants  the  measure 
to  lie  ]|  on  the  end  of  the  beveled  mark  (1).  |  The  straight  edge  of  5 
his  measure  is  turned  towards  the  rough  end  of  |  the  board  at  which  he 


and  he  marks  it  with  his 
takes  off  the  straight-edge 
he  takes  his  straight  knife 


and  cuts  along  with  it  at  ||  the  mark,  so  that  the  end  is  smooth  |  and  10 
so  that  it  does  not  slant.  As  soon  as  the  rough  end  has  been  cut 
off,  |  he  takes  the  cedar-stick  and  splits  it  so  that  it  is  thin  and 
square.  |  It  is  another  measure.  He  splits  out  two  pieces,  and  he 
measures  |  them  so  that  one  of  them  is  two  spans  long  ||  where  he  15 
cuts  it  off  with  his  straight  knife  and  puts  it  down.  Then  |  he 
takes  up  one  of  the  square  split  cedar-sticks  and  cuts  off  |  one  end 
of  it  square,  and  he  measures  it  so  that  it  is  |  one  long  span  and 
one  short  span  |  long;  and  he  cuts  it  off  with  his  knife.  ||  The  cedar-  20 
stick  two  spans  in  length  |  is  to  be  the  measure  for  the  long  side 
of  the  box,  and  the  measure  for  the  short  side  |  is  one  short  span 
and  one  long  span.  First  he  takes  |  the  shorter  measure  and  puts 
it  down  on  one  edge  of  |  the  box  that  he  is  making,  beginning  at 
the  place  where  he  cut  the  edge  smooth.  ||  He  puts  down  the  25 


k’adEdzodes  lax  WElba£yases  xulta£ye  laxa  apsEnxa£ye  le£w a  awun-  3 
xa£yasa  apsEnxa£ye.  Wa,  lahne  £nex‘  qa  "nEmEnxales  nEgEnosa 
lo£  oba£yasa  senogudza£ye  xulta£ya  lax  (1).  Wa,  laxae  guymxa£ya  5 
nEgEnodza£yas  nEgEnosas  laxa  lenoxba£yas  wulasE-was  xEselasE- 
£wa.  Wa,  In  g'a  gwalega  {jig.) .  Wa,  la  xiilt  letses  nEXX'iila  k'  lawayowe 
laq.  Wii,  laEm  axsa,LElodxes  nEgEnose  qa£s  k'atlalileq.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxes  nExx'iila  kdawayowa  qa£s  xuldElEna£yes  laxes  nEqEla 
xultay£a.  Wa,  laEm  xultaqexs  lae  xultodEq  qa  qeses  oba£yas.  Wa  10 
he£mis  qa  k- leases  senogwats.  Wa,  g’lFmese  lawiiye  lenoxba£yas  lae 
ax£edxa  klwaxLawe  qa£s  xox£w!deq  qa  wIlEnes  k’!EWElx£una  ogu- 
^laEmxae  lax  mEnyayas.  Wa,  lii  malts  laqe  xaEyas.  Wa,  la  bahitses 
q !waq  Iwax'ts !ana£ye  qa  malplEnk'es  £wasgEmasasa  £nEmts!aqas  lae 
k- limttslEntses  nExxala  k' lawayowe  laq.  Wa,  la  k'atlalllaq  qa£s  15 
ax£edexa  hiEintslaqe  xoku  k’lEWElxTm  klwaxLawa  qa£s  k'limtodex 
oba£yas  qa  hiEmabes.  Wii,  laxae  balhtses  q  Iwaq Iwax'ts  !ana£ye  laq 
qa  £nEmp lEnk'es  laxEns  g'lltlax  bai.a.  Wa,  he£misa  tslExutslana  ye 
esEg'iwa£yasexs  lae  k'limtotses  k' lawayowe  laq.  W^a,  heEm  mEn- 
yayoltsexa  gdldolasLases  wiilasE£we  xEselasE£wa  malplEnk-as  £was-  20 
gEmase  klwaxLawa.  Wii,  he£mis  mEnyayoltsexa  tslEg'oliisa  esEg‘E» 
yowasa  ts lExuts !ana£ye  klwaxLawa.  Wii,  hehnis  g  ll  ax£etso£seyed? 
tslEkwagawa£ye  mEnyayowa  qa£s  k'adndzodes  lax  apsEnxa£yases 
wiilasE£we  g’iig'iLEla  laxa  la  aek‘!aaku  xuttslaakwa.  Wii,  laEm  £iie- 
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25  measure  at  the  end  of  the  board  at  which  he  is  working  in  this 

and  he  cuts  in  a  little  with  his  straight  knife 
“  as  |  the  end  of  the  cedar  measure  goes.  After 
done  so,  |  he  takes  off  the  measure  and  puts 

it  down  on  the  other  edge,  |  in  this  way :  f= -  and  he  marks 

30  the  end  with  his  knife.  ||  After  he  has  *= -  done  so,  he 


way:  | 
as  far 
he  has 


takes  off  the  measure  and  puts  it  down.  |  He  takes  his  straight¬ 
edge  and  lays  it  down  along  |  the  ends  of  the  measures,  in  this 

_ _  After  he  has  put  down  |  the  straight-edge  at  the 

_ _  he  cuts  along  it  with  his  |  knife  on  the  board 

is  working.  After  doing  so,  he  puts  down  || 
35  the  straight-edge  and  he  takes  up  the  longer  cedar-stick  |  measure 
and  he  puts  it  down  on  the  edge  of  the  board  on  which  he  is  working.  | 
He  puts  the  end  of  his  measure  on  the  mark  which  he  made  |  for  the 
short  end,  in  this  manner,  and  he  makes  a  small 


way: 
marks, 
that  he 


mark  |  at  its  end.  After 
40  off  the  measure  ||  for  the 


he  has  done  so,  he  takes 
long  side  and  puts  it 


down  on  the  other  edge,  and  he  |  does  the  same  as  he  did  before 
when  he  measured  it.  After  |  he  has  done  so,  he  takes  off  the  measure, 
puts  it  down,  |  takes  his  straight-edge,  and  puts  it  down  along  the 


marks.  Now  |  he  turns  the  straight-edge  along 
45  that  he  has  made  ||  on  the  board,  in  this  way: 
the  straight-edge  is  |  on  the  marks  on  the 


the 


two  marks 
When 
board, 


mabaleda  mEnyayowe  lo£  oba£yasa  wulasE£was  g'a  gwaleg'a  {fig.). 
Wa,  la  xaidEX'hd  xutletses  nExx'ala  k'lawayowe  lax  £walalaasas  oba- 
£yasa  mEnyayowe  klwaxLawa.  Wa,  g'ikmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£aLE- 
lodxes  mEnyayowe  qa£s  lit  k'adndzots  laxa  apsEnxa£ye  g’a  gwii- 
leg'a  ( fig .).  Wa,  laxae  xultletses  k'lawayowe  lax  £walalaasas  oba£yas 
2^  Wa,  g'ikmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£aLElodxes  mEnyayowe  qa£s  k'atlall- 
leqexs  lae  ax£edxes  nEgEnose  qa£s  k'adEdzodes  lax  £walalaasdiis 
oba£yasa  mEnyayowe  g'a  gwaleg'a  {fig.).  Wit,  g'ikmese  la  nExstaye 
nEgEnodza£yas  nEgEnosas  lax  xulta£yasexs  lae  xuldElEneses  k'  la- 
way  owe  laxes  wiilasE£we.  Wa,  g  il£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£aLElodxes 
2 5  nEgEnose  qa£s  k  at  lallleqexs  lae  ax£edxa  gultagawa£ye  ,k!wax£En 
menyayowa  qa£s  k'adEdzodes  lax  awunxa£yases  wulasE£we.  Wa 
laEm  kiEmabale  oba£yasa  mEnyayowe  LE£wa  la  xtildEk11  qaeda  ts  !e- 
g-olaLe,  g'a  gwaleg'a  {fig.).  Wa,  liixaLlEx'hd  xultledEx  £walag"i- 
lasas  oba£yas.  Wii,  g'ikmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£aLElodxes  mEnyoyaxa 
40  g'lldola  qa£s  k'adEdzodes  laxa  apsEnxa£yas.  Wii,  laxae  heEm 

gwex'ffdqes  gwex'hdaasaxa  g'ilx'hde  mEns£Itso£s.  Wii,  g'ikmese 
gwalExs  lae  ax£aLElodxes  mEnyayowe  qa£s  g'eg'allleqexs  lae 
&x£edxes  nEgEnose  qa£s  k'adEdzodes  laxa  lii  xuldskwa.  Wii,  laEm 
gwenodza£ya  nEgEnodza£yas  laxa  male  xwexiilte  lax  wax'SEnxa£yas 
45  wulasE£was  g'a  gwiileg'a  {fig.).  Wa,  g'ikmese  nEqEmstaya  nEgEnose 
lax  xwexultEnxa£yas  wiilasE£wasexs  lae  xuldelEneq  yises  nExx'ala 
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lie  cuts  along  it  with  liis  straight  |  knife.  After  doing  so,  he  takes  47 
off  his  |  straight-edge  and  puts  it  down.  He  takes  the  measure  for  | 
the  short  side  and  puts  it  down  on  the  edge  of  the  hoard  on  which  he 
is  working,  starting  at  the  ||  mark  which  he  put  on,  and  he  puts  a  50 
small  mark  at  the  end  of  |  this  measure.  He  takes  off  the  measure 
for  the  short  side  and  |  puts  it  down  on  the  other  edge  (of  the  board), 
and  he  does  as  |  he  did  before.  After  he  has  marked  it,  he  takes  it 
off  |  and  puts  it  down.  Then  he  takes  his  straight-edge  and  puts  it 
down  ||  on  the 
this  manner: 


board  at  which  he  is  working,  in  55 
He  takes  his  straight  |  knife  and 
cuts  close  along  the  straight-edge,  and  |  he  takes  it  off  after  he 
has  finished  and  puts  it  down.  Then  he  takes  |  his  measure  for 
the  long  side  and  lays  it  down  along  the  edge  from  |  the  place  that 
he  has  marked,  and  he  puts  a  small  mark  at  its  end.  ||  Then  he  takes  60 
it  off  and  puts  it  down  on  the  other  edge  of  the  |  board  at  which  he 
is  working,  and  he  makes  a  small  mark  at  its  end.  Then  |  he  takes 
his  measure,  puts  it  down,  and  takes  his  |  straight-edge  and  lays  it 
on.  As  soon  as  the  straight-edge  has  been  placed  |  on  the  small 
marks,  he  takes  his  knife  ||  and  marks  along  it.  After  this  has  been  65 
done,  he  measures  the  |  thickness  (1) 1  of  the  end  by  means  of  a 
split  cedar-stick;  and  when  he  has  found  |  the  thickness,  he  lays  it 


k’  !awayowa  laq.  Wii,  guPmese  gwalExs  lae  &x£aLElodxes  nEgE-  47 
nose  qa£s  k'atlallleq.  Wii,  laxae  etled  ax£edxes  iiiEnyayaxa  tslE- 
g-ola  qa£s  kadEdzodes  lax  awunxa£yases  wulasE£we  g'ag'iLEla  laxes 
xultex’de.  Wii,  laxae  xaulExAd  xultledEx  hvalataasas  oba£yas  50 
mEnyayas.  Wii,  laxae  axhiLElodxes  mEnyayaxa  tslEg'ota  qa^s 
k-adEdzodes  laxa  apsEtixa£ye.  Wii,  laxae  heEm  gwex’Tdqes 
gwex,£idaasaxa  g'llx'de.  Wii,  gfiPmese  gwal  xultaqexs  lae  ax£aLE- 
lodEq  qa£s  k-atlaliles.  Wii,  lit  ax£edxes  nEgEnose  qa£s  luadEdzo- 
des  laxes  wulasE£we  g’a  gwiileg'a  ( jig .).  Wii,  laxae  ax£edxes  nExx’iila  55 
k- lawayowa  qa£s  xultledes  laxa  mag'ilEindyaxes  nEgEnose.  Wii, 
la  axsaEElodqexs  lae  gwiila  qa£s  g'ig'allleq.  Wii  lit  ax£edxes  niEn- 
yayaxa  glldola  qa£s  ’  k  adEdzodes  laxaaxa  awunxa£ye  g  ag-iLEla 
[axes  xulta£ye.  Wii,  lii  xaL !ex'£u1  xultledEx  £walalaasas  oba£yas. 
Wii,  lii  ax£aLElodEq  qa£s  lii  k’adEdzots  laxa  apsEnxa£yases  wula-  60 
sE£we.  Wii,  laxae  xanlEx-fid  xultledEx  £walalaasas  oba£yas.  Wii, 
lii  axhiLElodxes  niEnyayowe  qa£s  g-eg-alileq.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxes  nE¬ 
gEnose  qa£s  k-adEdzodes  laq.  Wii,  g'iPmese  iiEqEmstode  liEgEno- 
dza£yas  laxa  la  xaLlaaku  xuldEkwaxs  lae  ax£edxes  k‘  la  way  owe 
qa£s  xuldElEna£yeq.  Wii,  g'lPmese  gwalExs  lae  mEnsTdEx  wa-  65 
gwasas  (1)  xa  <5ba£ye  yisa  xokwe  klwaxLawa.  Wii,  g-ffimese  qlalax 
wao-wasasexs  lae  k'adbEntsa  klwaxEne  niEnyayd  lax  £wiix.-sEnxa£ya 


1  See  figure  on  p.  68. 
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67  off  at  the  end  of  the  board  with  his  cedar-stick  measure  on  the  two 
edges  |  (5),  starting  from  the  mark  that  he  made  between  4  and  5.  | 
70  He  marks  each  end  with  the  straight  knife,  and,  after  ||  doing  so,  he 
takes  off  his  measure,  puts  it  down,  takes  |  his  straight-edge,  and  lays 
it  down  between  (4)  and  (5);  and  |  when  the  straight-edge  is  on  the 


marks,  he  marks  |  it  with  his  straight  knife. 

Then 

he  cuts  off  the  end  so  |  that  it  is  in  this  wTay: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

After 

cuts  straight  into  the  cutting  at  (1)  across  the  whole  |  width  of  the 
board  at  wdiich  he  is  working;  and  after  he  has  cut  through  half  the  j 
thickness  of  the  hoard  that  is  being  made,  he  cuts  at  (2),  and  |  cuts,  it 
to  the  same  depth  as  he  cut  the  first.  Then  he  cuts,  in  at  (3);  and  | 
80  after  he  has  cut  half  through  the  thickness  of  the  board,  ||  he  cuts  at 
(4),  and  when  he  has  cut  half  through  he  stops.  |  Then  he  goes  back 
to  (1).  He  takes  his  straight-edge  and  lays  it  on  |  the  board  at  which 
he  is  working.  He  measures  the  wddth  of  half  a  little  |  finger  from  the 
mark  at  (1)  and  marks  it,  and  |  he  does  the  same  at  the  other  edge. 
85  After  doing  so,  he  takes  his  ||  straight-edge  and  lays  it  down  on  these 

side  of 
and  he 
and  on 


right-hand 


marks  and  cuts  along  on  the 
the  first  mark  which  he  put  on,  in  this  wTay : 
also  ]  marks  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (2) 
the  right-hand  side  of  |  (3);  and  after  doing  so,  he  takes  his  straight¬ 
edge  and  |  puts  it  down.  Then  he  takes  his  wdietstone  and  sharpens  his  || 


68  (5),  g'ag'iLEla  lax  xulta£yas  lax  a£wagawa£yas  (4)  lo£  (5).  Wii, 
la  xulxultbEndEq  yises  nExx'ala  k'lawayowe  laq.  Wa,  gbPmese 
70  gwalExs  lae  ax£aLElodxes  mEnyayowe  qa£s  g'ig'allleqexs  lae  ax£- 
edxes  nEgEnose  qa£s  la  k'adEclzots  lax  awagawa£yas  (4)  lo£  (5).  Wa, 
g'lPmese  nEqEmstode  nEgEnodza£yas  lax  xulta£yasexs  lae  xuldElE- 
neses  nExx'ala  k' lawayowe  laq.  Wa,  laEm  xultslEndEq  qa  lawii-. 
yes  qa  g’as  gwiileg'a  ( fig .).  Wa,  g'lPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  nEx- 
75  x'ala  k'lawayowa  qa£s  nExbEtEnde  xult  ledEx  (1)  labEndEX  £wadzE- 
wasases  wulasE£we.  Wa,  g'lPmese  nEgoyode  £walabEdasas  xulta- 
£yas  lax  wagwasasa  wulasE£wasexs  lae  et!ed  xiit  ledEx  (2).  Wa, 
heEinxaawise  £walabEte  xuta£yas  laqexs  lae  et!ed  xiit  ledEx  (3).  Wa, 
g’lpEmxaawise  nExsEnde  xilta£yas  lax  wagwasases  wulasE£waxs  lae 
80  xut ledEx  (4).  Wii,  g’lPmese  nExsEnde  xuta£yas  laqexs  lae  gwrala. 
Wa,  la  aedaaqa  lax  (1).  Wii,  laEm  ax£edxes  nEgEnose  qa£s  k'adE- 
dz5des  laxes  wulasE£we.  Wa,  la  mEnshdxa  hiEmdEne  laxEns  sElt!a- 
x‘ts!ana£.yex  giigULEla  lax  xuta£yas  (1).  Wa,  lti  xultledEq.  Wa,  la- 
xae  heEm  gwex-£idxa  apsba£yas.  Wa,  g'lPmese  gwalsxs  lae  ax£edxes 
85  uEgEnOse  qa£s  k'adEclzodes  laxa  la  xuldEkwaxs  lae  xulclElEneq  lax 
helk- !ot !Ena£yases  g'llx’de  xulta£ya,  xa  g-a  gwiileg'a  (fig.).  WTii,  laxae 
et  led  xult  !ed  helk' lot  !Ena£yas  (2).  Wit,  laxae  xult  ledEx  helk'  lot  !e- 
na£yas  (3).  Wii,  g'lPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£aLElodxes  nEgEnosEla  qa£s 
g'ig'alllecp  Wii,  lii  ax£edxes  tlesEme  tleg'ayowa  qa£s  t!ex'£alabEn- 
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straight  knife  so  that  it  is  very  sharp.  When  the  knife  is  very  |  90 
sharp,  he  cuts  into  the  last  line  that  he  puts  on.  |  The  knife  is  held 
(with  the  hand)  slanting  |  to  the  right;  and  when  the  cut  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  cut  that,  has  been  made  |  straight  down,  a  tri¬ 
angular  piece  comes  off.  ||  Then  he  shaves,  it  out  clean,  so  that  the  95 
kerf  is  smooth.  Now  (1)  |  has  been  cut  out.  Then  he  does  the 
same  at  (2)  as  he  |  did  at  (1);  and  after  he  has  done  so,  he  does  it 
at  (3),  |  and  he  does  what  he  did  at  (2).  After  he  has  |  done  so,  he 
splits  off  one-half  the  thickness  of  the  board  at  (4)  with  his  ||  knife,  200 
and  then  he  splits  it  off.  Now  he  shaves  it  off  so  that  it  is 
smooth  and  |  very  straight,  so  that  the  joint  is  smooth,  for  that 
is  I  the  name  of  (4).  As  soon  as  he  has  finished, 

it  is  in  this  way :  c  ^  ^  After  |  this  has  been  done,  he  turns 

over  the  board  at  which  he  is  working.  He  takes  his  |  straight-edge 
and  puts  it  on  the  board.  Then  he  lays  it  on  the  back,  ||  just  over  5 

the  _ _ _ groove  that  he  cut  at  (1 ).  When  it  is  in  this 

wayi  1  "3  4  I  he  marks  straight  over  the  groove  along  the 

side  of  this  straight-edge.  |  He  wants  the  board  to  he  thin  betw  een 
the  kerf  |  and  the  mark  on  the  hack  at  (1);  and  he  does  the  same  | 

'at  (2)  and  (3).  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  lie  takes  his  crooked  ||  knife  10 
and  sharpens  it  on  the  whetstone;  and  when  |  it  is  very  sharp,  he 


dexes  nExx'iila  k- !awayowTa  qa  alak'  !ales  ex'ba.  Wa,  g'ih’mese  la  ala-  90 
k'  !ala  la  ex  be  nExx'ala  k'  lawayasexs  lae  xut  ledxes  ale  xulta£ya.  Wa, 
laEm  dlale  oxta£yas  xiida£yas  k'  lawayowa  gwagwaakates  oxtfrye  lii- 
xeus  helk'  !otts  !ana£yex.  Wii,  g'lPmese  laxpe  xut  lets  m  was  laxa  oxna- 
£yasa  nExbEta  xutas  lae  aEm  k'atwultslowe  xwatmotas.  Wa,  laEm 
asm  aek'Iaxs  lae  k'!ax£wldEq  qa  qestowesa  xuta£yas.  Wii,  heEm  (1)  95 
g-alexut!etsos.  Wii,  la  etledsx  (2).  Wii,  lii  heEmxat!  gwex  Tclsq 
Faxes  gwex'Tdaasax  (1).  Wii,  gulhnese  gwatexs  lae  etledEx  (3). 

Wa,  lii  heEmxat!  gwex'TdEq  laxes  gwex'£Idaasax  (2).  Wii^  g’ll- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae’  naq  lEgEndalax  wagwasas  (4)  yises  xudayowe 
k-Iawayowaxs  lae  pak  lodEq.  Wii,  laEm  aek'Iaxs  lae  k'laxwaq  qa  200 
alak'lales  nEqEla.  Wii,  he£mis  qa  qesesa  sak'5da£ye  qaxs  he£mae 
Legsms  (4).  Wii,  g'ilhnese  gwalsxs  lae  g'a  gwiileg'a  (fig.).  Wii,  g'il- 
£nilse  gwalExs  lae  lex'ElIlaxes  wuilasE£we.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxes  liEgE- 
nose  qa£s  k'adEdzodes  laxes  willasE£we.  Wii,  la  k'adeg'ints  lax 
nExsawasa  la  xudElts  Iswakwa  lax  (1) .  Wii,  g'ikmese  la  g'a  gwiileg'a  5 
(fig.)  la  nExsasa  xudElts  lEwakwaxs  lae  xaLlEX'hd  xuldElsnexes  ue- 
gEnosEla  Wii,  a£mese  gwanala  qa  pElbida£wesa  awagawa£yasa  xudEl¬ 
ts  tewakwe  LE£wa  xudek'a£ye  lax  (1).  Wii,  lii  h&Emxat!  gwex'h- 
dEX  (2)  lo£  (3)-  Wii,  g  lhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  xElxwala 
k' lawayowa  qa£s  tlex'hdeq  laxes  tleg'ayowe  HesEme.  ^  Wii,  g  il- 
hnese  alak'lala  la  exbaxs  lae  xElxuldzodEX  modEue  laxEns  q!wa 
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12  shaves  off  four  finger-  |  widths  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cut  that  he  has 
just  made.  It  is  two  |  finger-widths  that  he  shaves  off  on  each  | 

side  of  the  mark  that  he  put  on,  in  this  way:  | _ _ ^ _ y j  As 

15  soon  as  the  back  ||  at  (1),  (2),  and  (3j  has  been 

hollowed  out,  and  |  they  have  all  the  same  thickness,  he  stops  shav¬ 
ing  it  off.  Then  he  |  takes  well-splitting  red-pine  wood  and  splits 
it  |  like  tongs.  The  pieces  are  four  |  spans  long  and  three  finger-  || 
20  widths  thick.  They  are  split  out  square. 

Then  he  puts  them  down 


There  are 


he  is  working,  in  this  way: 
the  board-protect  or  proj  ect 
of  the  |  board.  As  soon 
hoard-protector,  he  marks 
25  working.  After  doing  so, 
takes  his  straight 
he  made  a  mark  for 


two  pieces, 
on  the  board  at  which 
so  |  that  the  ends  of 
equally  on  both  sides 
in  the  center  of  the 


as  the  board  is 

|  the  edges  of  the  board  at  which. he  is 
||  he  takes  off  the  board-protector.  He 
knife  and  cuts  out  a  notch  at  the  place  where 
both  edges  of  the  board.  Then  he  adds  to  it 
one  |  finger-width,  so  that  it  is  a  little  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
plank,  |  and  he  shaves  the  wood  out  between  the  two  marks,  so  that 
30  the  part  removed  is  half  the  ||  thickness  of  the  plank  at  which  he  is 
working,  and  he  puts  it  down.  Then  he  takes  up  the  other  piece,  and 
he  |  measures  it  by  the  part  that  he  has  ^ ^  finished, 

and  he  imitates  what  he  has  done  I  |  ^ - j__|  ~C\  before. 

As  soon  |  as  it  is  done,  it  is  in  this  way:  J —  11  ^  rp^g  -g 

the  board-protector  when  it  is  finished.  | 


12  q  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  lax  nEXEna£yases  ale  xulta£ya.  Wii,  laEm  mae- 
maldEii  laxEns  q  Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  yix  xElxuldzotsE£was  lax 
wax'sot!Ena£yasa  xuldEkwexa' g'a  gwaleg'a  (fig.) .  Wii,  gfilfinese  la 
15  xulboyale  (1)  yix  awlg'a£yasexs  lae  ogwaqax  (2);  wa  la  et!edEx(3). 
Wii  g'ihmese  la  hiEmokwe  wlwagwasas  lae  gwal  xElxuldzE£waq.  Wii, 

'  la  ax£edxa  wunagulexa  eg'aqwa  lax  xasE£we.  Wii,  la  xox£w!dEq  qa 
yowes  gwex’sa  tslesLalax.  Wii,  la  moplEnk'e  swasgEmasas  laxEns 
q !waq Iwax'ts !ana£yex.  Wii,  lii  yuduxudEne  £wag'idaasas  laxEns 

20  q'waq Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  laxes  k'  !Ewulk!wena£ye.  Wii,  lii  hex'sEndEqqa 
malts  !es.  Wii,  lii  k'adEdzots  laxes  wulasE£we  g'a  gwiilega  (fig.)  qa 
k' leases  g'lltagawes  oba£yasa  LlEbEdza£ye  lax  wax'sEnxa£yases  wiila- 
sE£we.  Wii,  g'iTmese  niilnaqEloyaleda  LlEbEdza£yaxs  lae  xult  letses 
nExx'iila  k'lawayo  lax  walEnxa£yases  wulasE£we.  Wii,  g'iTmese 
25  gwalExs  lae  ax£aLElodxa  LlEbEdza£ye.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxes  nExx'aJa 
k'  lawayowa  qa£s  k'  IimtbEtEndexes  xwexulta£ye  lax  wulg'Tlasas  wax- 
sEnxa£yases  wulasE£we.  Wii,  laEm  gunwasa  £nEmdEne  laxEns  q!wa- 
q Iwax'ts !ana£y ex  qa  g'agulstales  lax  £wadzEwasases  wulasE£we.  Wii 
la  k'!ax£wldEx  awagawa£yases  k'  IhntbEtEnda£ye  qa  nExsEndesex 
30  wagwasases  wulasE£we.  Wii,  lii  g'ig'alllasexs  lae  ax£edxa  apsEx'se  qa£s 
mEnshdes  laxa  la  gwala.  Wii  lii  nanaxtslEwax  gwiilaasas.  Wii,  gfil- 
£mese  gwiilExs  lae  g'a  gwiileg'a  {fig.)  yixa  LlEbEdzayaxs  lae  gwala. 
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As  soon  as  it  is  finished,  he  takes  twisted  cedar-withes  and  he  ties  33 
them  |  to  the  ends  of  (1)  and  (2)  and  ties  them  on  tightly;  and  he  twists 
them  on  so  that  ||  the  board-protector  can  not  get  out  of  shape.  Then  35 
he  puts  the  board-protector  on  the  board.  |  After  doing  this,  he  takes 
up  another  piece  of  red-pine  wood  and  |  splits  it  so  that  it  is  two 
finger-widths  in  thickness,  |  and  it  is  also  square.  He  takes  his 
straight  knife  |  and  shaves  it  off  on  one  side  so  that  it  is  straight; 
and  when  ||  it  is  very  straight,  he  shaves  off  the  under  side,  |  which  40 
is  to  lie  flat  on  the  plank.  When  this  is  also  |  straight,  he  puts  it 
down  on  the  plank  on  which  he  is  working.  This  will  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  bending  the  corners  |  when  he  bends  the  corners  of  the 
board  at  which  he  is  working.  |  After  he  has  done  so,  he  goes  to  get 
driftwood  for  heating  stones;  ||  and  when  he  has  the  driftwood,  he  45 
piles  it  up  in  a  heap  close  |  to  the  fire.  Ho  takes  a  basket,  goes  down 
to  |  the  beach  in  front  of  the  house,  and  puts  medium-sized  stones  into 
it;  |  and  when  he  thinks  he  has  as  many  as  he  can  carry,  he  carries 
them  up  the  beach  j  into  the  house  in  which  he  is  making  the  box. 

He  pours  ||  them  out  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Then  he  goes  down  to  50 
the  beach  again,  |  carrying  his  basket,  and  he  puts  more  stones  |  into 
it  (some  Indians  call  this  “  putting  stones  into  the  |  stone-carrying 
basket'"’);  and  when  he  has  as  many  as  he  thinks  he  can  carry,  he  | 


Wa,  gfibmese  gwala  lae  ax£edxa  sElbEkwe  dEwexa  qa£s  qEX-£aLE-  33 
lddes  lax  (1)  lo£  (2).  Wii,  laEm  lalaklutlaxs  lae  niElg'aaLElots  qa 
k'leses  qlwequleda  LlEbEdza£ye  qo  lal  idEbEdzodLEs  laxa  wulasE£we.  35 
Wii  gfihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  ogu£la£maxat  1  wunagula  qa£s 
xox£wldexa  maldEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  yix  wag’idasas. 
Wa,  laEmxae  k- lEWElx£una.  Wii,  lit  ax£edxes  nExx'ala  k'!awra- 
yowa  qa£s  aek’le  k-  !ax£wid  8.psot  lEna£yas  qa  nEqEles.  Wii,  g  il- 
£mese  alakdala  la  nF.qElaxs  lae  etled  k’!ax£w!dEx  bEnkdotlEna- 40 
£yasxa  k'adEdzayayoLas  lax  wulasE£was.  Wii,  gdl£Emxaawise  la 
nEC[Elaxs  lae  k  adEdzSts  laxes  wulasE£we.  Wii,  heEm  k'ogwayuwe 
qo  lal  k  ox£w!dElxes  wulasE£wexa  k-!EWElx£une  wunagula.  Wii, 
g-ihmese  gwalExs  lae  hex'fidaEm  anex£edxa  qlexade  qa£s  t!eqwa- 
pEla.  Wii,  gfiPmese  lalxa  q!exa£laxs  lae  mogwalllas  lax  mag  in  45 
walisases  lugwlle.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  lExa£ye  qa£s  lii  lEnts!es  lax 
l !Ema£isases  g’okwe.  Wii,  lii  xE£xuts lalasa  haeyal£a  tlesEm  laq. 
Wii,  guhmese  gwaniila  lokusexs  lae  lu  JoxTisdesElaq  qa£s  lii  kdo- 
gwlLElaq  laxes  wule£lase  g-okwaxes  wulasE£we  g'okwa  qa£s  lii  gugE- 
nolisas  laxes  lEgwTle.  Wii,  lii  xwelaqEntsIesa  laxa  idEmafise  kd5x- 50 
k- !otrdaxes  t liigats !e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  laxae  etled  t laxts lalasa  tlesEme 
laq.  Wii,  la  £nek-eda  waokwe  bak lumas  xE£xuts lalasa  tlesEme  laxes 
xEgwatsle  tlesEma.  Wii,  gfipEmxaawise  gwanala  lokusexs  lae 
kdbqullsaq  qa£s  lii  lu  !ox£usdesElaq  qa£s  lii  k'logwlLElaq  laxes 
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55  takes  (the  basket)  up  the  beach  and  into  the  ||  house  in  which  he  is 
making  the  box,  and  he  goes  and  empties  it  out  by  the  side  of  the 
fire.  When  |  he  thinks  he  has  enough,  he  builds  up  the  fire  with 
driftwood,  |  piling  it  on  crosswise;  and  after  building  the  fire,  he 
puts  on  ]  the  stones  on  the  crossed  driftwood ;  and  when  he  has  put 
6'J  on  |  the  stones,  the  box-maker  takes  the  basket,  ||  carries  it  down  to 
the  beach,  and  gathers  dulce,  which  |  he  throws  into  his  basket.  When 
it  is  full,  |  he  carries  it  on  his  hack  up  the  beach  and  puts  it  down 
close  |  to  the  fire  and  stones.  He  empties  it  out  on  the  floor,  which  he 
is  going  to  dig  out  to  |  put  the  red-hot  stones  in.  Then  he  takes 
65  his  ||  basket  again,  goes  down  to  the  beach,  carrying  his  basket,  and  | 
brings  up  dead  eel-grass  from  the  high-water  mark.  He  puts  it  |  in 
the  basket;  and  when  it  is  full,  |  he  carries  it  up  the  beach  on  his 
back,  and  he  puts  it  down  |  near  the  pile  of  dulce.  After  he  has  done 
70  so,  he  takes  his  ||  drill  and  well-splitting  cedar-wood  and  puts  them 


down 

which 


close  to  the  basket  with  eel-grass;  and  he  takes  the  board 
he  is  working  and  puts  it  down  on  a  level  place 


on 


|  at 
the 


floor  of  the  house.  Then  |  he  takes  his  wife’s  digging-stick  which 
she  uses  for  digging  clams,  |  and  he  pushes  the  point  of  the  digging-stick 


75  into  the  floor  at 
edge  of  the  hoard 
ing,  in  this  way, 


Z  3 

•  • 

5  5 

each  end  ||  of  the  grooves  on  the 
at-  which  he  has  been  work- 
from  (1)  to  |  (4),  and  also  from 


55  wulidasaxes  wulasE£we  qa£s  la  gugEnolisas  laxes  lEgwbe.  Wa,  gul- 
£mese  k'otaq  laEm  helalaxs  lae  lEqwelax  htsa  q!exa£le.  Wa  laEm 
gayPlalas.  Wa,  gdPmese  gwal  lnqwelaxs  lae  tlaqEymdalasa 
tlesEme  laxa  gayPlalakwe  qlexada.  Wa  gdPmese  wIlk'Eyindeda 
t  lesEmaxa  lEgwllaxs  laeda  wMenoxwe  kdoqulllaxa  lExa£ye  qa£s  la 
60  kdoquntslesElaq  laxa  nlEmahse  qa£s  le  klulgulaxa  l !esl  liskwe  qa£s 
la  lExtsIalas  laxes  l  !esl  lEgwats  !e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  guPmese  qotlaxs 
lae  oxLEx'hdaq  qa£s  la  oxLosdesElaq  qa£s  la  oxLEg-alllas  lax  onali- 
sases  t  !eqwapa£ye  lngwlla;  wii,  qa£s  gux£allles  laxes  slap  lalilasLe  qa 
xE£xuts  lEwasltsa  xTx'ExsEmala  tlesEma.  Wii,  laxae  etled  dax’hdxes 
65  lExa£ye  qa£s  la  xwelaqEnts  !es  laxa  l  Inmahse  k’  loqulaxes  lExa£ye.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxa  ts  !ats  lEsmote  laxa  ya£xumotasa  yExwa  qa£s  lExts  !ales 
laxes  tsats lEsmodats !e  lnxa£ya.  Wa,  g;il£Emxaawise  qotlaxs  lae 
oxLEx-hdEq  qa£s  la  oxLosdesElaq  qa£s  lii  oxLEg'alllaq  lax  mag'm- 
walllasa  mEwele  LlEsLlEkwa.  Wa,  gul£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes 
70  sElEme  LE£wa  eg  ac{wa  lax  xasEwe  klwaxLawa  qa£s  lii  gTg'alllas  lax 
mag-mwalllasa  tslatslssmodatsle  lsxa£ya.  Wii,  laxae  ax£edxes  wula- 
se  we  qa  s  pax  aides  laxa  nEmaele  lax  awlnagwllases  g’okwe.  TVit 
lii  ax£edEX  k  lilakwases  gEnEme,  ylx  dzeg-ayowasexa  g’aweqlanEme. 
Wii,  la  tslEx  bEtaldas  oba£yasa  k'  lilakwe  lax  wax-sba£yasa  xwexu- 
75  ta£ye  lax  wax‘sEnxa£yas  wulasE£wasxa  g’a  gwiileg'a  (fig.)  lax  (1)  lo£ 
(4).  Wa,  la  etledEx  (2)  lo£  (5);  wa,  laxae  etledEX  (3)  lo£  (6).  Wa, 
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(2)  to  (5),  and  also  from  (3)  to  (6).  As  soon  |  as  he  has  made  77 
the  holes  straight  down  at  each  end  of  the  grooves,  |  he  takes 
up  the  board  at  which  he  is  working,  and  he  puts  it  down  on 
edge  in  the  corner  of  the  house.  |  Then  he  digs  up  the  soil  from 
(1)  to  (4)  four  fingers  ||  wide  and  a  short  span  |  deep;  and  when  80 
it  is  deep  |  enough,  he  digs  up  from  (2)  to  (5),  doing  the  |  same 
as  before;  and  after  doing  so,  he  digs  it  up  from  (3)  to  j  (6);  and 
when  it  is  deep  enough,  it  is  this  way.1  |  This  hole  is  called  the  85 
“steaming-place  of  the  box-maker  for  the  box-board.”  |  After  he  has 
dug  them,  he  takes  his  tongs,  |  picks  up  the  red-hot  stones,  and 
puts  them  into  |  (1) ;  and  when  he  has  covered  the  whole  length  of 
the  hole  and  it  is  nearly  |  filled,  he  does  the  same  at  (2),  putting 
in  the  red-  ||  hot  stones;  and  when  it  is  also  nearly  full,  he  puts  |  90 
red-hot  stones  into  (3) ;  and  when  |  that  is  also  nearly  full,  he 
puts  down  his  tongs,  takes  the  |  dulce,  and  places  it  on  top  of 
the  red-hot  |  stones ;  and  he  does  not  stop  putting  on  dulce  until 
it  is  level  with  the  ||  floor.  He  does  this  in  the  two  holes  beside  95 
the  first  one  into  which  he  |  put  dulce.  As  soon  as  he  finishes 
with  the  dulce,  he  takes  |  eel-grass  and  puts  it  over  the  dulce; 
and  after  this  is  done  |  in  the  three  holes,  he  takes  |  the  board 
at  which  he  is  working  and  places  it  on  top  of  it,  laying  the  ||  kerfs  300 

g'iPmese  £wl£la  la  kwaxukuwlle  he  qubits  wax's  bay  asa  xwexuta£yaxs  77 
lae  ax£alllaxes  wulasEbve  qa£s  la  k'  !ox£vvahlas  lax  onegwllases  g'5kwe. 

Wa,  1:1  g'ag'illl  laplldxa  tlElva  lax  (1)  lalaa  lax  (4)  xa  modEnas 
£wadzEgas  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  tslExuts!ana£ye  80 
£walabEtalllasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£ycx.  Wii,  g'iPmese  hela- 
bEtalllExs  lae  etled  daplIdEX  (2)  lalaa  lax  (5).  Wa,  laxae  heEm 
gwex'TdEq.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwalExs  lae  etled  £lap!ldEx  (3)  hllaa  lax 
(6).  Wa,  g'lPEmxaawise  helabEtalllEXs  lae  g'a  gwiileg'a.1  Wa, 
heEm  LegadEs  k'lalasasa  w!wu£lenoxwaxs  xEselaaxa  xEtsEme,  yixa  85 
la  dabEgwelkwa.  Wa,  g  iPmese  gwal  dapaxs  lae  ax£edxes  klipualaa 
qa£s  k'liplldes  laxa  xTX'ExsEmaia  tlesEma  qa£s  1:1  kdiptslots  lax 
(1).  Wit,  g'iPmese  mEgug  iltslaxte  £lapa£ya  loxs  lae  halsElaEm  k'les 
qotla;  wa,  laxae  etledEx  (2).  Wa,  laEmxae  kliptslalasa  x'Ix'exse- 
mala  tlessm  laq.  Wa,  g  iPEmxaawIse  Elaq  qotlaxs  lae  etled  k' lip  lid-  90 
xa  x'lx'ExsEmaia  tlesEma  qa£s  la  k'liptslalas  lax  (3).  Wil,  g'iPEm- 
xaawlse  Elaq  qotlaxs  lae  k'at lalllaxes  k'lipualaa  qa£s  la  lEx£ed  laxa 
l  Iesl  lEkwe  qa£s  1:1  lEXEltslaxstalas  lax  okii£ya£yasa  x'lx'ExsEmaia 
tlesEma.  W:i,  aPmese  gwal  lExasa  LlEsplEkwaxs  lae  diEmag'as  p£wa 
awlnagwlle.  Wii,  la  hastaEm  gWEX'ddxa  maldzEqe  ogii£la  lax  g'ilx'(de  95 
texts  !ots5£s.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwaltsa  LlEsLlEkwaxs  lae  ax£edxa  tsla- 
tslEsmote  qa£s  lEXEyindes  laxa  l  Iesl  lEkwe.  Wli,  laEmxae  £naxwaEm 
he  gwex'Tdqexs  yuduxudzEqae.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£ed- 
xes  wulasE£we  qa£s  paqEyallles  laq.  Wa,  laEm  nanaxstE£wasa 


i  The  ditches  here  described  are  dug  from  points  indicated  by  the  numbeis  on  the  sketch  on  p.  72. 
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300  over  the  places  where  the  steam  comes  out;  and  when  the  kerfs 
are  right  over  |  the  places  where  he  put  the  red-hot  stones,  he  |  takes 
the  eel-grass  and  throws  it  on  top  of  the  |  hoard  at  which  he  is 
working,  right  over  the  kerfs,  in  this  way;1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * 15 * * * * 20  and  when  it-  is  |  piled 
5  on  thickly,  he  takes  his  bailer,  fills  it  with  ||  water,  lifts  up  one 
end  of  the  board,  and  |  pours  on  the  water  into  the  three  holes 
where  the  |  box-maker  is  steaming  the  board.  After  he  has  poured 
on  |  the  water,  he  puts  down  the  board  so  that  it  lies  on  the  | 
10  steam.  He  takes  his  tongs,  picks  up  red-hot  ||  stones,  and  places 
them  on  top  of  the  eel-grass  |  which  he  put  on  last  along 
the  three  kerfs;  and  |  when  he  has  put  the  red-hot  stones  close 
together,  he  takes  eel-grass  |  and  throws  it  on  top.  Then  he  puts 
down  his  tongs,  |  takes  his  bailer,  fills  it  with  water,  and  pours  it 
15  along  ||  the  three  rows  of  red-hot  stones  which  are  covered  with  |  eel- 
grass.  After  finishing  this,  he  takes  more  eel-grass  |  and  throws  it 
over  the  red-hot  stones  as  the  steam  is  coming  out.  |  Then  he  takes 
his  straight  knife  and  |  splits  cedar-wood  into  thin  pieces.  He 
20  shaves  them  off  ||  so  that  they  are  sharp,  and  measures  them  so  that 
they  are  four  finger-widths  |  long;  then  he  cuts  them  off.  When  | 
he  has  made  many  of  these,  he  stops.  These  will  be  the  pegs  for  the  j 


300  xuta£ye  laxa  la  kdalEla.  Wii,  gdlTnese  la  £naxwa  nEqEmstafya 

xwexulta£ye  laxa  la  xexE£xuts!Ewaxusa  x'lx'ExsEmala  tdesEmxs  lae 
ax£ed  laxa  tsIatslEsmote  qa£s  lEXEclzodes  lax  ek‘ !adzE£yases  wulasE- 

£we  lax  nExsawasa  xwexulta£ye,  g-a  gwaleg  a.1  Wa,  g  llhnese  la 

wakwa  tsIatslEsmotas  lae  ax£edxes  tsalayowe  qa£s  tsex'hdes  laxa 

5  £wiipe.  Wa,  lii  LlElg’ostodEx  apsba£yases  WElasE£we.  Wa,  liehnis 

la  gugELEyindaatsesa  £wape  £naxwa  laxa  yuduxudzEqe  kdalasasa 

w ewu£ lenoxw axs  xEselaaxa  xEtsEme.  Wa,  g'lPmese  gwal  guqasa 

£wape  laqexs  lae  paqaxotses  wulasE£we  qa£s  paqEymdes  laxa  la 

kdalEla.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  kdipLalaa  qa£s  kdiphdes  laxa  xtx'exse- 

10  mala  tlesEma  qa£s  k'  hpEymdales  laxa  lEXEdza£ye  ts  !ats  lEsmota 

labEndalax  nEgElEna£yasa  xwexulta£ye  Hxes  yuduxuts  !aqae.  Wa 

g-il£mese  la  tasaleda  xTx’ExsEmala  tlesEmxs  lae  ax£edxa  tsIatslEs¬ 

mote  qa£s  lEXEymdales  laq.  Wa,  la  gug-alllaxes  k-  lipnalaa  qa£s 

ax£edexes  tsalayowe  qa£s  tsex,£Ides  laxa  £wape  qa£s  tsadzElEna£yes 

15  laxa  yuduxuts!agE£nakula  xTX'ExsEmala  tlesEma  la  lelEXEyalaxa 

ts !ats lEsmote.  Wa,  g  il£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  waokwe  tsIatslEs- 

mota  qa£s  lEXEymdales  laxa  x'lx'ExsEmala  tlesEmxs  lae  k  lalhda. 

Wa,  glhmese  gwillExs  lae  ax£edxes  nExx'ala  kdawayowa  qa£s 

xox£wides  laxa  klwaxLawe  qa  wIsWEltowes.  Wa,  la  k'!ax£wTdEq 

20  qa  wIswElbes.  Wii,  lii  mEnsudEq  qa  modEnes  liixEns  qlwiiqlwax’- 
ts!ana£yex  yix  awasgEmasasexs  lae  k' Iimt-tslEndEq.  Wii,  g  iPmese 
q lenEme  k-  !axwa£yasexs  lae  gwala.  Wii,  hesm  LabEmltsgxls  xEse- 


1  That  is,  over  the  kerfs  as  indicated  in  the  figure  on  p.  72. 
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box  that  he 
well-splitting 
little  finger. 


is 


making. 


the  water  in  order  to  soak  it. 

|  soaked  quickly;  and  when 
the  water 


After  this  is  finished,  he  takes  up  the  23 
|  cedar-wood  and  splits  it  not  quite  as  thick  as  the  | 

He  splits  up  much  of  this.  When  |  this  is  done,  he  takes  25 
a  long  cedar-bark  rope  and  puts  it  into  | 

He  dips  it  up  and  down,  so  that  it  gets 
it  is  soaked,  he  takes  it  out  of  the  water.  He  shakes  off 
and  lays  it  out  straight,  so  that  it  does  not  get  tangled  when  he  puts 
it  around  ||  the  box  that  he  is  making  when  he  bends  the  corners.  30 
When  everything  is  ready,  |  he  takes  the  board-protector  and  the 
instrument  for  bending  the  corners,  [  so  that  they  are  also  ready. 
Then  he  |  takes  the  tongs  and  picks  up  the  hot  eel-grass  and  the  |  hot 
stones  that  are  on  top  of  the  box-board.  He  ||  puts  them  down  at  a  35 
place  not  far  from  where  the  box-board  is  being  steamed;  |  and  when 
they  are  all  off  from  the  board,  he  takes  the  |  board-protector  and 
puts  it  over  the  end  of  the  board,  in  this  way:  dr  V)  |  Now 

the  board-protector  is  near  the  end  of  the  box- 

board.  Then  |  he  takes  the  implement  for  {J£m1 J  bend¬ 

ing  the  corners  (1,  4),1  and  puts  it  on  towards  the  side  of  kerf  ||  (1,4),  40 
very  near  to  the  body  of  the  kerf.  He  steps  |  with  both  feet  on  the  ends 
of  the  bending-tool  at  |  (1,  4). 2  Then  he  takes  hold  of  the  |  ends  of  the 
board-protector  with  his  hands,  and  he  pulls  it  up,  to  bend  the  corner  of 


lasE£we.  Wa,  gfiPmese  gwalExs  lae  et!ed  ax£edxa  eg'aqwa  kfwax-  23 
Lawa  lax  xasE£we  qa£s  xox£wiclecp  Wa,  lii  halsElaEm  wiswEltoga- 
wesens  sElt!ax-ts!ana£yex.  Wii,  laEmxae  qlenEme  xayas.  Wii,  gul-  25 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  g'lltla  dEnsen  dEnEma  qa£s  IsxstEndes 
laxa  £wape  qa  pex£wides.  Wa,  laEm  dzobEltalas  qa  ha£nakweles 
pex£wlda.  Wii,  guPmese  pex£w!dExs  lae  axwustEndEq  qa£s  k-  lElalex 
£wahEk- !Ena£yas  qa£s  L!ax£alTles  qa  kdeses  xolfidEl  qo  lal  qEX'sEmdEt 
laxes  wulasE£WE  qo  lal  k’ox£wIdLEq.  Wii,  gfifimese  la  £naxwa  gw  all-  30 
Iexs  lae  ax£edxes  L!El)Edzii£ye  qa  g’iixes  g’aela  LE£wa  k'ogwayowe 
qa  gTixes  bgwaqa  g'aela.  Wii,  g'il£mese  £naxvva  gwalllExs  lae  ax£- 
edxes  k'  lipLiilaa  qa£s  kdiplldes  laxa  tslElqwa  ts  !ats  lEsmota  LE£wa 
tslEltslElxsEme  tlesEma  lax  ek-  !adzE£yases  xEselasE£we,  qa£s  kdip!a- 
lllEles  laxa  kdese  qwesalfdll  liixes  nEg'asaxes  xEselasE£we.  Wii,  35 
g'llfinese  £wllg  Eldzowe  xeselasE£wasexs  lae  dax  fidxes  l  !EbE- 
dza£ye  qa£s  q  !ox£waLElodes  lax  oba£yases  xEselasE£we  g-a  gwiileg’a 
(fig.) .  Wa,  laEm  max  ba£ya  l  !EbEclza£ye  lax  xEselasE£was.  Wii,  laxae 
dax-£Idxa  k’ogwayowe  (1,  4)  qa£s  k'adEdzodes  laxa  gwek’ !5tsta£ye 
lax  (1,4)  xuta£ya.  Wii,  laEm  max-£Enex  xuta£yas.  Wii,  lii  t!epa-  40 
lases  wax'soltsedza£ye  g  ogdguyo  lax  wax-sba£yases  k'ogwayowe 
(1,4).  Wii,  lii  dadEbEntses  wax'solts  !ana£ye  lax  wax'sba£yasa  l!e- 
bEdza£ye.  Wii,  la£me  gElqostodEq  qa  k'ox£wides  kdosas  xesela- 


1  These  are  the  kerfs  in  order:  1,  4;  2,  5;  3,  6.  See  figure  on  p.  72. 

2  That  is,  the  ends  of  the  tool. 
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the  box  |  that  he  is  making;  and  when  he  has  bent  it  over  enough,  he 
45  takes  off  the  board-protector  ||  and  puts  it  on  the  other  end  at  (2,  5) : 
and  |  when  it  is  near  the  kerf  at  (2,  5),  he  stops  the  board-protector, 
and  he  |  takes  off  the  instrument  for  bending  the  corner  and  puts  it 
down  at  (2,  5).  He  |  steps  on  the  ends  with  his  feet,  |  takes  hold  of 
50  the  hoard-protector  with  his  hands,  and  pulls  it  upward;  ||  and  he 
only  stops  pulling  when  it  is  bent  up  enough.  Then  |  he  places  the 
board-protector  at  the  other  side  of  (3,  6),  and  |  he  does  as  he  did  before 
when  he  bent  with  it.  Now  the  |  three  kerfs  are  bent,  forming  the 
corners  of  the  box  that  he  is  making.  As  soon  as  |  this  is  done,  he 
55  takes  the  long  cedar-bark  rope  and  ties  it  around  ||  the  box  that  he  is 
making,  which  has  now  the  shape  of  a  box.  Then  he  puts  together 
the  |  two  end  joints  of  the  box  that  he  is  making  to  fit  them;  and  he 
pulls  the  |  cedar-bark  rope  tight,  twisting  it  around.  He  winds  it 
around  many  times,  |  so  that  the  box  that  he  is  making  does  not  get 
twisted.  After  doing  so,  |  he  takes  his  drill  and  drills  holes  through 
60  the  two  ends,  in  this  way:  II  After  he  has  put  the  drill¬ 
holes  through,  he  pulls  out  the  drill,  puts  it  down,  |  and 

takes  up  one  of  the  cedar  L  I  pegs  which  he  shaved  to  a 
point,  |  puts  it  into  the  mouth  to  wet  it  with  saliva  so  |  that 

it  is  |  slippery;  and  when  it  is  wet  all  over  with  saliva,  he  puts 
65  it  into  the  drill-hole  before  it  gets  dry  ||  and  drives  it  in  with 
a  round  stone;  and  when  [  the  peg  does  not  go  in  any  farther  wdien 

sE£was.  Wii,  g  iFmese  helale  k'oqwa£yas,  lae  axhxlxes  L!EbEdza£ye 
45  qa£s  la  q  !ox£waLElots  laxa  apsba£ye  lax  (2,  5).  Wa,  gdFmese  ex'a- 
kdEndEX  xuta£yas  (2,  5)  lae  walases  LlEbEdzaeye.  Wa,  la  ax£a- 
LElodxa  k-ogwayowe  qa£s  la  k'atstots  lax  (2,5).  Wa,  laxae  t  let  !e- 
bEntses  g  og'Egdyowe  lax  wax'sba£yasa  k'ogwayowe.  Wa,  lit  dadE- 
bEntses  wax’solts!ana£ye  laxa'  L !EbEdza£yaxs  lae  gElqostodEq. 
50  Wa,  laEmxae  al£Em  gwal  gElqaqexs  lae  helale  k'oqwa£yas.  Wit, 
lit  aEm  k-ax  £aLElodxa  LlEbEdza£ye  lax  apsot !Ena£yas  (3,  6).  Wii, 
laxae  aEm  nEqEmgiltEwexes  g-ale  lroqwasos.  Wit,  laTne  £wpla 
k'ogEkwa  yuduxuts  !aqe  xiitasya  lax  xEselasE£was.  Wii,,  guFmese 
gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  g‘ilt!a  dEnsEn  dEnEma  qa£s  qEX’sEmdes 
55  laxes  xEselasE£waxs  lae  qlolatsEmala.  Wii,  la£me  aekdax  sak  5- 
da£yases  xEselasE£we  qa  bEnbEgales.  Wa,  la  lEk !wet  !edxa  qEx'sE- 
ma£ye  g'dtla  dEnsEn  dEnEma.  Wit,  la£me  q!ep!ene£steda  qEx'sE- 
ma£ye  qa  kdeses  qlwequle  xEselasE£was.  Wii,  g  iFmese  ^wala  lae 
ax£edxes  sElEme  qa£s  sElEmxmdesxa  sak’odaexa  g‘a  gwiileg’a  {fig.). 
60  Wii,  gdFmese  lax'sawe  sEla£yasexs  lae  lexodxes  SElEme  qa£s  k'atla- 
lllesexs  lae  dagdlilaxa  £nEmts!aqe  laxes  kdaxwa£ye  Lab  Em  k!wax£- 
Ena  qa£s  hamkdEndeq  qa  k JunxElaleses  k luneu !Exawa£yas  qa 
tsax,£Enes.  Wii,  giFmese  la  hamElxEnalaxa  k  ItineL  !Exawa£yaxs 
lae  hayalomalaa  dexostots  laxes  sEla£ye  yixs  kdesTnae  lEmx£unx‘£- 
65  Ida.  Wii,  laEm  deqwasa  lbxsEine  tlesEm  laq.  Wit,  gdFmese  gwal 
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he  drives  it  in,  he  drills  another  hole  at  the  other  corner,  ]  and  when  the  67 
drill-hole  goes  through,  he  pulls  out  the  drill,  |  puts  it  down,  and  takes 
up  another  cedar  peg,  and  |  does  as  he  did  before  with  the  first  one. 

He  drives  it  in  ||  with  a  round  stone;  and  after  doing  so,  he  measures  |  70 
three  finger-widths,  beginning  with  the  first  |  peg  that  he  drove  in, 
and  he  drills  another  hole  through  it;  |  and  when  it  is  through,  he 
pulls  out  his  drill  and  puts  it  down.  |  He  wets  the  peg  with  saliva, 
and  ||  drives  it  in  with  the  stone.  He  continues  doing  this  |  in  all  the  75 
holes  which  he  makes  at  distances  of  three  finger-widths  apart,  |  and 
there  is  one  cedar  peg  in  each  of  them.  |  That  is  the  way  in  which  in 
ancient  times  the  people  |  pegged  the  corner  joint  of  a  box  with  cedar 
pegs.  The  present  Indians  ||  sew  them  together  with  twisted,  thin  cedar-  80 
withes,  which  are  soaked  for  four  days  in  |  urine  to  make  them  soft, 
and  so  that  they  do  not  |  rot  quickly,  for  they  have  a  red  color.  Only 
two  |  finger-widths  apart  are  the  drill-holes  for  cedar-withes  |  on  the 
corner  joint  of  the  box  that  is  being  made.  After  the  pegging  ||  has  85 
been  finished,  the  box-maker  unties  the  cedar-bark  rope  with  which  | 
he  kept  it  together,  and  he  puts  it  away.  Then  he  takes  the  board 
that  will  be  the  bottom  of  |  the  box,  and  his  adz,  and  he  puts  them 


sExllts!eda  LabEin  deqwaxs  lae  etied  sEbrsodxa  apsEnxa£ye.  66 
Wa,  guPEmxaawise  lax'sawe  sEla£yasexs  lae  lexodxes  sElEme  qa£s 
g'lg'alilesexs  lae  dagdlilaxa  £nEmts!aqe  k!wax£Eii  LabEma.  Wa,  la 
heEmxat!  gwex'hdqes  g'ibrde  gwex’hdaasa.  Wa,  la  dex£witsa 
loxsEine  tfesEm  laq.  Wa,  gdlmese  gwalExs  lae  mEns£aLElotsa  70 
yuduxudEne  laxEns  q !waq Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  g-ag'iLEla  lax  g'llx'de 
Lap  !itso£sesa  k!wax£Ene  LabEma.  Wa,  he£mis  la  et!ed  sElx'htsose. 
Wa,  gdh'mese  lax'saxs  lae  lexodxes  SElEme  qa£s  g-ig'aliles.  Wa, 
laxae  et!ed  k!unx£Endxa  LabEme  laxes  k  luneL  !Exawa£ye  qa*s 
et!ede  dex£wltsa  tlesEme  laq.  Wa,  ax-sa£mese  he  gweg'ilaq  75 
labEndales  sEla£yexa  yuduxudEnes  awfdagalaase  laxEns  q!waq!wax‘- 
ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  he£mis  la  q  Iwalxostalaxa  k!wax£Ene  LabEma. 
Wa,  heEm  gweg’ilatsa  gdldzEse  bEgwanEmaxs  Lapaasa  k!wax£Ene 
LabEm  lax  sak‘oda£yases  xEselasEhve.  Wa,  lapoxda  alex  baklum 
tlEintlEgotsa  sElbEkwe  wll£En  hapstalll  mop  !Enxwa£ses  £nala  laxa  §0 
kwiits  !e  qa  alak- !ales  la  pekweda  dEwexe.  Wa,  he£mis  qa  kdeses 
gEyol  qlulshdExs  lae  LlaLlExhina.  Wa,  laLa  liamaldEngala  laxEns 
q!waq!wax‘ts!ana£yex  yix  awalagalaasasa  sEla£ye  qaeda  dEwexaxs 
t ’Emt  lEgoyaaxa  sak‘oda£yasa  xEsela.  Wa,  g'lPmese  gwal  Lapaqexs 
lae  qwHk  IwetEndxa  qEX'sEma£ye  g  lit  !a  dEnsEn  dEiiEina  qa£s  85 
qEs£edeq  qa£s  lit  g'exaq.  Wii,  la  ax£edxa  paq  lExsdeLases  xEsela- 
sE£we  LE£wis  kdimLayowe.  Wii,  lii  paxhilllaq  qa£s  k:  limLEldza- 
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88  clown  flat,  and  he  adzes  off  the  flat  side  |  to  make  it  smooth.  When  it  is 
very  smooth  and  level,  |  he  turns  over  what  is  to  be  the  bottom  of  the 
90  box,  for  that  is  its  name,  and  ||  he  adzes  it  again.  After  he  has 
adzed  it,  he  takes  |  split  ceclar-sticks  and  the  box  that  he  is  making, 
and  he  puts  it  down  on  the  floor,  in  this  way :  i  |  Then  he  takes 


one  of  the  split  cedar-sticks  and  measures  it 


crosswise  at 
measure  in  at 
end  II  of  the 


the  four  corners.  He  first  puts  the  |  cedar 
95  (1),  going  across  to  (2),  and  he  pushes  the 

measure  into  the  inner  corner  at  (2),  and  he  marks  the  distance  of 
the  corner  |  on  the  measure  from  (1).  Then  he  takes  his  measure  | 
and  puts  it  crosswise  at  (3),  and  pushes  the  measure  |  into  the  corner 
at  (4) ;  and  when  the  distance  of  the  corners  from  (3)  [  to  (4)  is  the 
same  as  the  distance  of  the  corners  from  (1)  to  (2),  then  the  box  is 
400  not  awry  ||  that  is  made  by  the  box-maker.  Then  he  takes  his 
straight  |  knife  and  cuts  off  his  measures  where  he  has  marked  them,  | 
and  he  takes  another  split  cedar-stick  and  |  puts  it  down  so  that  the 
end  is  ecpial  to  the  end  that  he  has  cut  off,  and  he  |  cuts  them  to  the 
5  same  length;  and  he  does  the  same  to  the  two  other  ||  cedar-sticks,  so 
that  they  have  the  same  measure  in  length.  |  After  he  has  done 
so,  lie  puts  one  end  of  the  cedar-stick  in  the  |  corner  of  the 
box  that  he  is  making,  close  to  the  upper  rim,  and  he  puts  the 
other  |  end  of  the  (same)  stick  in  the  upper  corner  at  (2),  in  this 


88  £yeq  qa  hiEmadzoxhvIdes.  Wii,  gubmese  alakflala  la  hiEmadzoxs 
lae  lex  Elilaxa  paq  lExsdayalase  qaxs  hehnae  LegEmse  qa£s  ogwaqe 
90  k'  IimLEldzodEq.  Wa,  gdbmese  gwal  k‘ !imLEldzE£weqexs  lae  ax£edxa 
xokwe  klwaxLawa  le£wis  xEselasE£we.  Wa,  lit  hang'alilaq  (Jig.). 
Wa,  lit  dax  £idxa  £nEmts!aqe  laxa  xokwe  klwaxLawa  qa£s  niEnsbliiles 
laxa  mowe  k'!ek'!osa.  Wii,  heEm  gul  k'at  laLElodaatsesa  ruEnya. 
yowe  klwaxLawe  (1)  la  hayosEla  lax  (2).  Wii,  laEm  sElvaie  oba- 
95  £yasa  niEnyayowe  lax  oneqwas  (2).  Wii,  lii  xult'.edEx  WElgulasas 
laxa  niEnyayowe  lax  oneqwas  (1).  Wii,  lit  axhiLElodxes  niEnyayowe 
qa£s  lii  k'atlaLElots  lax  (3).  Wii,  lii  sEk  ale  oba£yasa  niEnyayowe 
lax  oneqwas  (4).  Wa,  g'lbmese  a,Em  HExstode  £wadzEqaw!lasas  (3) 
lo£  (4)  lax  £wadzEqaw!lasas  (1)  lo£  (2).  Wii,  laEm  k‘ !es  k!we£xusE- 
400  male  xeselasE£wasa  WE£lenoxwe.  Wii,  ahnese  la  daxAdxes  nExx’iila 
kdawayowa  qa£s  k' limttslEndexes  niEnyayowe  nExstodxa  xuldE- 
kwe.  Wii,  lii  et!ed  dax,£Idxa  ogii£la£maxat !  xoku  klwaxLawa  qa£s 
k-ak-Etodes  qa  hiEmabales  p£wa  la  k-  !iratts!aakwa.  Wii,  lit  kflimt- 
tslEndaxaaq  qa  hiEinasgEmes.  Wii,  lii  etledxa  malts  !aqe  ogu£la 
5  klwaxLawa  k‘!imk'!imtts!alaq  qa  £ne£namasgEmes  LE£wa  niEnyayo¬ 
we.  Wii,  g-ibmese  gwala  lae  kfft !alts lots  oba£yasa  klwaxLawe  laxa 
k’  losases  wulasE£we  laxa  magdxsta£yas  5ts!awas.  Wit,  lii  qEt  !at- 
ts lots  apsba£yas  laxa  nEqawa  (2)  kdosaxa  gn  gwitleg-a  (Jig.).  Wii,  lii 
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Then  |  lie  takes  the 
and  puts  ||  one  end  in 
Now  |  it  is  this  way. 
two  split  |  measured 
other  side  ox  the  box  that  he  is  making, 
and  drills  through  the  two  joints  of 
making,  |  in  this  way: 
takes  ||  a  well-shaved 
puts  the  cedar  peg  in 
Then  he  takes  up  the 
drives  in  the  cedar  peg. 


other  measured  split  cedar- 
at  (3),  and  the  other  end  10 
He  does  the  same 
cedar-sticks  at  the 
|  He  takes  his  drill 
the  box  that  he  is 


As  soon  as  he  has  drilled  through,  he 
cedar  peg,  pulls  out  his  drill,  and  |  15 
the  place  where  his  drill  was  before.  | 
stone  with  his  right  hand,  |  and  he 
When  the  peg  does  not  go  any  farther,  |  he 
takes  his  drill  and  drills  a  hole  at  a  distance  ||  of  three  finger-widths,  20 
beginning  at  the  hole  which  he  drilled  first;  |  and  when  the  drill  has 
gone  through,  he  pulls  out  the  drill  and  |  puts  a  cedar  peg  in  the  place 
where  the  drill  had  been,  |  and  he  takes  the  stone  and  drives  in  the 
cedar  peg.  |  He  continues  doing  this  until  he  finishes  driving  in  the 
pegs  ||  in  the  box  that  he  is  making.  When  it  has  been  pegged,  lie  25 
takes  some  of  what  was  left  |  when  he  split  the  boards  for  making  the 
box.  He  takes  a  |  broad  short  board  and  puts  it  down.  He  takes 
his  |  adz  and  adzes  it  all  over  so  that  it  is  level;  and  |  when  the 
ridges  that  were  on  it  have  been  adzed  off,  he  turns  it  over  and  || 
does  the  same  on  the  other  side.  When  the  ridges  that  were  on  it  30 


tied  dax'hdxa  £nEmts!aqe  xoxuniEneku  klwaxLawa  qa  k'itlalts  lodes 
oba£yas  (3)  k' losiis.  Wa,  la qEt!alts!ots  apsba£yas  lax  (4).  Wii,liiga  10 
gwalaxs  lae  gwala  {jig.).  Wa,  laxae  heEm  gwex'htsa  malts laqe 
xoxumEnEku  klwaxLawa  laxa  epsana£yases  wiilasE£we.  Wii,  lii 
ax£edxes  sElEine  qa£s  sElx'sodexa  wrwaqoda£yas  oba£yases  wfllasE- 
£wexa  g-a  gwiileg'a  {jig.).  Wii,  g'lhmese  lax'sawe  sEla£yas  lae  ax£edxa 
aek'laakwe  k •  !aku  klwaxLawa;  wii,  lii  lexodxes  SElEme.  Wii,  lii  15 
l  layogwaaLElotsa  k!wax£Ene  LabEin  lax  k' lEqwalaasdases  SElEme. 
Wii,  lii  dax'Ttses  helk' lolts  !ana£ye  laxa  tlesEme.  Wii,  lii  de£x£- 
wits  laxa  k!wax£Ene  LabEma.  Wii,  g'lhmese  gwal  sE£xuts!a  de- 
qwe  LabEmasexs  lae  et!ed  dax-£ldxes  SElEme  qa£s  sElx’sodes 
laxa  yuduxudEne  laxEiis  q!waq!wax  ts!ana£yex  g-ag-iLEla  lax  guile  20 
sEles.  Wii,  g'lhmese  lax'sawe  sEla£yas  lae  lexddxes  SElEme.  Wii, 
lii  l  layogwaaLElotsa  k  !wax£Ene  LabEin  lax  k' lEqwalaasdases  SElEme. 
Wii,  laxae  dax'Tdxa  tlesEme  qa£s  dex£wides  laxa  k!wax£Ene  LabEma. 
Wii,  ox-sii£mese  he  gweg'ila  labEndalax  Lapax  £wadzosgEmasases  wii- 
lasE£WE.  Wii,  g'lhmese  £wi£la  la  LabEkwa  lae  ax£edxa  g'ayole  laxes  25 
lat  lanEme  yixs  lax'de  latla  qa£s  xeselasE£wa.  Wii,  lahne  ax£edxa 
wadzowe  tslEgudzo  latlaakwa  qa£s  pax£alileq.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxes 
k'lmiLayowe  qa£s  k- limLEldzodes  laq  qa  £nEmadzox£wIdes.  WA, 
g-ihmese  £wi£la  k'limLalax  t  let  lEnxdzfhyas  lae  lex'TdEq  qa£s  hexat  1 
o-wex'£idEx  apsadza£yas.  Wii,  g'hlEmxaawise  £whlawe  tletlEnxdza-  30 
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31  have  also  been  adzed  off,  |  he  adzes  it  on  the  surface,  so  that  it  is 
level;  and  after  |  he  has  finished,  he  turns  it  over;  and  after  |  he  has 
done  so,  he  takes  the  box  that  he  is  making  and  puts  it  on  the  |  bottom 

board  of  the  box  that  he  is  making,  in  this  way,  ,. _ and 

35  he  marks  it  all  round  with  the  straight  knife 
the  outside  of  the  box  that  he  is  making.  As 
as  his  marks  go  around,  |  he  takes  off  the  box 
he  is  making  and  puts  it  down,  and  he  takes  up  again  |  his  straight 
knife  and  cuts  off  the  edges  along  |  the  mark  that  had  been  made;  and 
when  it  has  been  cut  off  all  along  the  mark,  |  he  cuts  off  the  ends  along 
40  the  marks;  and  when  the  two  ends  are  off, ||  he  takes  up  again  the  box 
that  he  is  making  and  puts  it  on  again.  Then  |  he  marks  along  the 
inside  of  the  box,  |  on  the  bottom  board  of  the  box  that  he  is  making; 
and  |  when  he  has  marked  all  around  it,  he  takes  off  the  box  that  he  is 
making  and  puts  it  down.  |  Then  he  takes  his  straight  knife  and  cuts 
45  along  ||  the  mark  that  he  put  on  first;  and  when  he  has  cut  half  the 
width  of  the  little  finger  |  in  depth  all  around  the  bottom  board  of 
the  box,  he  |  cuts  it  off  and  removes  it.  As  soon  as  he  finishes,  it  is  in 


this  way: 
puts  it  on 
50  he  takes 


this  way:  /^7I 

/■  ATim  Ho  ri 


down 
that  he  is 


|  Then  he  takes  the  box  that  he  is  making  and 
|  so  that  the  inside  fits  well  to  the  bottom.  Then 
his  ||  drill  and  drills  in  a  slanting  direction  in 
turning  the  box  that  he  is  making  upside 


puts  one  foot  |  on  the  bottom  board  of  the  box 


j  making;  and  when  his  drill  comes  through, 


31  £yasexs  lae  eEk-  !a  k-  limLEldzodEq  qa  hiEmadzowes.  Wa,  g’lPmese 
gwala  lae  lexAdEq  qa£s  hexat!  gwex'Tdxa  apsadzE£yas.  Wa,  guP- 
Emxaawise  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  wiilasEswe  qa£s  handzodes  laxa  pa- 
qlExsde.Las  wulasEfwas  ( fig .).  Wa,  la  xultse£stalases  liExx'ala  k'  !awa- 
35  yowe  lax  L!asadzE£yases  wulasEhve.  Wa,  gdPmese  lii£sta  xulta£ya- 
sexs  lae  ax£aLElodxes  wulasE£we  qa£s  hang-allies.  Wa,  laxae  dax’Td- 
xes  nExx'ala  kdawayowa,  qa£s  k-!ax£widex  ewunxa£yas  lalakdE- 
naxes  xulta£ye.  Wa,  guTmese  lakdEnde  kdaxwa£yas  laqexs  lae 
xultslEndEx  wax-sba£yas.  Wa,  guPmese  £wFlawa  wax-sba£yaxs  lae 
40  xwelaqa  dax'Tdxes  wulasE£we  qa£s  handzodes  laq.  Wa,  laxae 
xuldElts !alax  otslawases  wulasE£we.  Wii,  laEm  xtiltse£stalax  £wala- 
laasas  otslawases  wulasE£we  laxa  paqlExsdeLases  wtdasE£we.  Wa 
gdPmese  la£ste  xulta£yasexs  lae  ax£aLElodxes  wulasE£we  qa£s  hang'a- 
llleq.  Wa,  la  dax  hdxes  nExx'ala  k- lawayowa  qa£s  xuldElEna£yexes 
45  g’llx'de  xiilta£ya.  Wii,  g'lPmese  kdodEn  laxEns  sEltlax’ts  !ana£yex 
yix  £walabEdasas  xulta£yas  lax  awe£stasa  paqlExsdenas  wulasE£was, 
lae  kdaxalaq  qa  lawayes.  Wii,  g’lPmese  gwalExs  lae  g-a  gwaleg'a 
(jig-).  Wa,  la  dax  £idxes  wiilasE£we  qa£s  handzodes  laq.  Wa,  g'il- 
£mese  bEnale  otslawas  laxa  paq!Exsda£ye  lae  hex'hdaEin  ax£edxes 
50  sElEme  qa£s  masLlEk'alae  sElEmasexs  lae  sElx'ffdEq  g'a  gwiileg'a  (jig.) 
lax  qEpalaena£yases  WElasE£we.  Wii,  lii  t  !ebEdzE£weses  apsoltse- 
dza£ye  laxa  paq!Exsda£yases  WElasE£we.  Wa,  g'lPmese  lax’sawe 
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he  takes  a  cedar-stick  and  his  straight  knife  and  |  cuts  it, 
making  a  peg.  When  he  has  finished  many,  he  ||  puts  the  pegs  in  the 
whole  number  of  holes  that  he  has  drilled.  When  he  has  done  so, 
he  |  takes  the  other  cedar  board  that  he  split,  which  is  one  hand- 
width  thick.  |  He  puts  it  down  at  the  place  where  he  is  working, 
takes  his  stone  hammer  and  his  |  wedges,  and  marks  a  line  on  one 
end  with  his  marker,  that  is  a  short  blunt-ended  wedge,  |  in 


this  form : 
takes  his 


grooves  on  it  in  this  way : 
round,  he  has 
When  it  is 
cedar-bark 
in  this  way: 


and  when  his  grooves  go  all 
finished  his  box  for  lily  bulbs.  | 
done,  his  wife  takes  twisted 
rope  |  and  '  puts  it  around 


55 


As  soon  as  he  finishes  marking  the  end,||he 
wedges  and  drives  them  along  the  line  that 


60 


he  made  on  the  end.  |  The  wedges  are  close  together  as  they  are  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  end  of  what  he  is  splitting.  |  Then  he  strikes  them  lightly 
with  his  stone  hammer,  striking  them  one  at  a  time ;  |  /[  and 

when  he  has  split  off  the  piece,  then  it  is  in  this  form,  / - 1  as  he 

had  planned  it  |  for  the  cover  of  the  box  that  he  is  making.  When  this 
is  done,  ||  he  takes  his  adz  and  adzes  it  well  all  over  on  both  sides; 
and  j  when  all  the  ridges  have  been  adzed  off,  he  adzes  the  top  side  | 
of  what  will  be  the  top  of  the  cover  that  he  is  making.  | 

When  the  cover  has  been  finished,  he  takes  his  small  crooked  |  knife, 
turns  the  box  that  he  is  — - —  making  on  its  side,  and  he  cuts 


65 


70 


sElEmas,  lae  ax£edxa  klwaxLawe  LEHvis  nExx'iila  k- lawayowa  qa£s  53 
k'!ax£wideq.  Wa,  laEm  Lapelaq.  Wii,  g'ibmese  gwala  qlenEme  la 
k‘  laxwes  lae  Lap  fits  lax  £waxaasases  sEla£ye.  Wii,  g'ibmese  gwala  lae  55 
ax£edxa  wakwe  klwagEdzo  lat  laakwaxa  amxLiis  wagwase.  Wa,  gTixe 
pax£Elsas  laxes  g'Edase.  Wii,  la  ax£edxes  pElpElqe  LE£wis  LEm- 
lEmg'ayowe.  Wii,  la  maelbEntses  maelbanowe  tslEkfwa  LEmg'ayo 
laqxa  g'a  gwiileg'a  (Jig.).  Wii,  g'ibmese  gwal  maelbEndqexs  lae 
ax£edxes  LEmlEmg'ayowe  qa£s  dexustodales  laxa  maelba£ye.  Wii,  60 
laEm  mEmk'ale  LEmlEmg'ayasexs  lae  q!waelba£ya  lax  latoyoLas. 

Wii,  lii  hSlsElaEm  degutEweses  pElpElqe  laxes  £nal£nEmp  lEnxtoda- 
laena£yaq.  Wii,  g’iTmese  lawiiye  latoyas  lae  g'a  gwiile  senataseg’a 
(Jig.)  yix  yikuyeLasa  xEselasE£was.  Wii,  g'il£mese  gwalExs  lae 
ax£edxes  k’ IimLayowe  qa£s  aekde  k- IimLEldzodEx  wawax-sadza£yas.  65 
Wa,  gubmese  £wblawe  t  !Ent  !Enxdza£yasexs  lae  aek-!a  k'  limbidEx 
ek’ !adzE£yasa  yikuyeLasa  xEselasE£was. 

Wii,  g  ibmese  gwala  yikwaya£yaxs  lae  ax£edxes  khvedayowe  ante 
xElxwala.  Wii,qox£walllaxes  xEsela£ye  qa£s  aek- !e  klwetledEq  (Jig.). 

Wa,  g'ibmese  lii£sta  k!weta£yas  lae  gwala  x'ogwatsle  XEtsEma.  7Q 
Wa,  gubmese  gwala  lae  gEnEmas  ax£edxes  mEla£ye  dEnsEn  dEUEma 
qa£s  wElxsEmdes  laq  (Jig.). 
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L  The  Making  of  Oil-Boxes.-  I  have  forgotten  to  talk  about  the  meas¬ 
uring  |  of  the  oil-boxes.  The  husband  of  the  |  woman  who  picks 
viburnum-berries  takes  his  seven  wedges  and  his  |  hammer  for  split- 
5  ting  boards  in  the  wedge-bag  of  sea-lion  skin.  ||  He  carries  these  on 
his  back  and  goes  into  the  woods,  carrying  his  ax  |  in  one  hand. 
He  is  going  to  a  place  where  he  knows  of  a  cedar-tree  which  has 
moss  on  its  back,  and  which  has  been  lying  on  the  ground  for  a  long 
time;  |  for  the  box-maker  looks  for  this  kind  of  a  tree  when  he  wants 
to  make  an  oil-box,  |  because  it  bends,  and  it  does  not  split  easily, 
although  |  the  heat  strikes  it  for  a  long  time  when  they  are  trying 
10  out  the  oil  at  Knight  Inlet.  As  soon  ||  as  he  comes  to  a  trunk  that 
has  no  branches  or  knots,  he  puts  his  wedge-bag  down  on  the 
ground  |  and  chops  into  the  log  near  the  top  of  the  cedar-tree. 
When  |  the  place  chopped  out  is  a  little  over  one  span 


deep,  |  he  measures  three  spans,  |  making  more 

15  room  for  starting  his  chopping,  in  this  way:  Q~  P  I!  As 

soon  as  the  new  notch  has  the  same  depth  as  | 

the  first  one,  he  chops  out  the  block  between _ 1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * 15 * * * * 20  the 

two  notches.  |  When  it  comes  off,  it  is  this  way:  C  The 

long  slanting  place  that  he  has  chopped  out  is  | 


the  place  where  he  will  put  his  wedges  in.  Now  he  starts 
20  where  he  |  cut  in,  and  measures  off  ten  spans  ||  and  four  finger- 
widths.  |  There  he  chops  into  the  tree,  and  the  chopping  at 


1  The  Making  of  Oil-Boxes. — Wa,  hexoLEn  LlElewesE£wa  mEnsa- 

£yasa  dEngwats lemote.  Wa,  heEm  gll  ax£etsos  la£wunEmasa  t  lElts !e- 

noxwe  ts’Edaqes  latlayowe  aLEbotslaq  LEmlEmg'ayowa  LE£wes 

lat  '.Ex-sE£yase  pElpElqaxs  qlwatslae  laxes  qlwaatsle  iJexEns- 

5  gEma.  Wa,  laEm  oxLalaqexs  lae  ane£sta  dak-  lotElaxes  soba- 

yowe.  Wa,laEm  lal  laxes  q!atsE£wa  plEldzekffla  la  ge£s  t!a£s  LEku 

welkwa,  qaxs  he£mae  alaso£sa  £wI£wulenoxwaxa  dEngwats  leLe, 

qaxs  tslExae;  wa  he£mesexs  kdesae  tslEtaxs  wax-£mae  la  gala 

ts'.Elqwasosa  Llesalasa  sEmx’dEma  lEqlusxa  dzaxune.  Wa,  gll- 

10  £mese  lag’aa  laxa  ek’etElaxs  lae  hex-£idaEm  oxLEg'aElsaxes  q!wa- 

ats!e.  Wa,  la  tEmx£wldxa  gweba£ye  laxa  oxta£yasa  welkwe.  Wa, 

glPmese  esEg’Eyowe  la  £walabEdat-s  sopa£yas  laxEns  qlwaqwax-- 

ts!ana£yex  lae  balfidxa  yuduxup!Enk‘e  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!a- 

na£yex  lae  sagllila  sopled  g’agdLEla  laxes  g’ale  sopa£yaxa  g‘a  gwa- 

15  leg  a  (fig-)-  Wa,  gifimese  la£nEmale  £walabEtsas  ale  tEmkwes  LE£wis 

g-ale  sopa£yaxs,  lae  kugELElodEx  awagawa£yases  tEmkwa£ye.  Wa, 

gdl£mese  lawiixs  lae  g‘a  gwaleg'a  ( fig .).  Wa,  heEm  qlwalaasLEs  LEm- 

lEmg’ayowasxa  la  gdltsto  senoqwala  s5pes.  Wa,  la  g'ag'iLEla  laxes 

tEmkwa£ye  (1),  lae  balhdxa  nEqaplEnk’e  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts  la- 

20  na£yex.  Wa,  he£misa  modEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yaxs 
lae  sobEtendEq.  Wa,  la£me  gwagwaaxstale  senoqwalaena£yas 
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this  place  slants  toward  |  the  base  of  the  cedar-tree.  This  place  is  22 
not  as  wide  open  as  the  one  which  he  chopped  out  first,  |  but  it  is 
much  deeper  than  the  one  that  he  chopped  out  at  the  top,  |  at  (1). 

When  it  is  deep  enough,  it  is  this  way:  _  Then  ||  he  takes  25 

his  wedge-bag  and  takes  out  his  wedges  V/  J  and  his  J  stone 
hammer,  and  he  puts  them  down  at  (1)  ^  at  the  top  of  the 

cedar-tree.  |  Then  he  drives  in  the  wedges  with  his  stone  hammer.  | 

He  hammers  on  each  one  at  a  time.  |  The  seven  wedges  are  all 
close  together.  When  the  top  piece  comes  off, 

he  turns  it  on  its  back.  ||  Then  he  measures  ^  ()  30 

the  thickness  of  one  finger,  |  which  he  will  split 
off  from  the  top  piece.  He  takes  the  short  |  marking- wedge  and 
drives  it  into  the  login  this  way:  Then  |  he  takes 

a  straight-edged  cedar-stick  and  places  it  on  the 

end  of  the  piece  that  had  been  wedged  off  from 

the  |  cedar-tree  at  (1),  as  far  as  (2),  and  he  marks 

along  it.  After  he  has  done  so,  ||  he  takes  his  marking-wedge  and  35 
his  stone  hammer,  and  puts  his  |  marking  wedge  into  the  line  that  has 
been  marked  out,  and  drives  it  in  with  his  hammer,  |  so  that  the 
wood  splits  a  little.  Ihen  he  pulls  it  out  again  |  and  puts  it  in  at  the 
end  of  the  place  where  he  drove  it  in  before,  and  he  pulls  out  his  | 
marking-wedge  and  strikes  it  again  with  the  hammer.  He  ||  does  so  40 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  line  that  has  been  marked  with  his  mark¬ 
ing-wedge.  Then  |  he  takes  his  wedges  and  drives  them  into  the  line  that 


sopa£yas  laxa  oxLa£yasa  welkwe.  Wa,  laEm  kffes  lexstowe  sobela-  22 
£yas.  Wa,  lahne  ldwayala  wunqElagawes  g-ale  sobeles  laxa  oxta£ye 
lax  (1).  Wa,  giPmese  helabEtaxs  ’lae  g’a  gwaleg-a  (Jig.).  Wii,  la 
ax£edxes  q!waats!e,  qa£s  Lox£wultsiilexes  LEmlEmg-ayowe  LE£wis  25 
pElpElqe,  qa£s  qlwaelbEndes  laxa  wilEtaeyasa  welkwe  (1).  Wa, 
lahne  degutEweses  pElpElqe  laq.  Wa,  lahne  fiiiiPnEmp  lEnxtoda- 
laxs  lae  deqwases  pElpElqe  laxa  LEmlEmg-ayowaxs  mEink’E- 
wakwaeda  a,LEbots!ats!e  (fig.).  Wii,  gfiPmese  liELEwe  apsodilasa 
wllkwaxs  lae  mEnsfidxa  £nEmdEne  laxEns  q  !waq  !wax‘ts  !ana£yex,  30 
ylx  wagwasa  la  latoyoLEs  laxa  apsodlle.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ts  tek  !wa 
maelbano  LEmg-ayowa  qa£s  maelbEndesxa  g'a  gwaleg-a  Jig.).  Wa, 
la£me  ax£edxa  nEgEimsEla  klwaxLawa,  qa£s  k'adelbEndes  laxa  apso¬ 
dlle  welkwa  lax  (1)  la  lax  (2).  Wa,  la  xuldElEneq.  Wii,  g-ff£mese 
gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  maelbanowe  LE£wis  pElpElqe.  Wa,  la  Lak-  lEntses  35 
maelbanowe  LEmg-ayowe  laxa  la  xuldEkwa,  qa£s  dex£wideses  pEl¬ 
pElqe  laq,  qa  xaLlEx-ffdes  xoxwaxTda.  Wii,  lanaxwe  xwelaqa  lex- 
£w!dEq,  qa£s  xwelaqe  Lax-£ides  lax  oba£yases  lax-de  lex£wldaasxes 
maelbanowe  LEmg-ayowa,  qa£s  etlede  dex£w!dEq.  Wii,  aPmese 
gwalExs  lae  labEnde  maelba£yas  laxa  xuldEkwe.  Wii,  la  ax£-  40 
edxes  LEmlEmg-ayowe,  qa£s  degulnaeyes  laxa  maelba£ye.  Wii, 
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42  has  been  marked  out.  |  As  soon  as  the  board  that  he  splits  out  turns 
over,  he  does  the  [  same  as  he  did  before;  and  when  he  has  enough,  | 
he  carries  the  boards  that  he  has  split  off  and  puts  them  down  flat 
45  outside  of  his  house.  ||  Then  he  takes  his  hand-adz  and.  adzes  them 
all  over.  After  he  |  has  done  so,  he  turns  them  over  and  adzes  the 
other  side,  |  adzing  it  all  over  nicely.  After  this  has  been  done,  he 
puts  the  board  on  edge  and  |  adzes  off  the  edges  so  that  they  are 
straight.  When  |  this  has  been  done,  he  puts  it  down  flat.  He 
50  takes  a  cedar-stick  and  splits  it  in  two  so  ||  that  it  is  the  thickness 
of  our  little  finger.  He  cuts  off  one  end  |  square,  and  from  this  point 
he  measures  off  |  three  spans.  Then  he  cuts  it  off.  Now  the  cedar- 
55  stick  is  |  three  spans  long.  |  This  he  lays  on  the  ||  other  end  of  the 
box  out  of  which  he  is  making  an  oil-box.  He  marks  as  far  as  | 


its  end  in  this  way: 
cedar-stick  measure 
end  of  the  oil-box 


After  doing  so,  |  he  takes  off  the 
and  puts  it  down  at  the  |  other 
that  he  is  making,  and  he  does  the 


60  same  |  with  the  straight-edge  as  he  did  before:  he  marks  its  end;  and,  || 
after  doing  so,  he  takes  a  straight-edged  cedar-board,  |  puts  it  down 
lengthwise,  on  the  oil-box  that  he  is  making,  |  flush  with  the 
straight  line  that  runs  from  one  mark  to  the  other  on  |  each  end  of 
the  oil-box  that  he  is  making,  and  he  marks  along  it  |  the  whole 
65  length.  After  this  has  been  done,  he  puts  it  on  edge,  takes  his  ||  hand- 


42  gIPmese  nEL&we  latoda£yasexs  lae  et!eda;  wa,  la  aEmxat!  he 
gwex'Ides  gilx'de  gweg’ilasa.  Wa,  gdPmese  heloLExs  g'axae  wlx‘- 
wultlalaxes  latlanEme,  qa£s  la  pax£Elsas  lax  l  !asana£yases  g'okwe. 
45  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  kdtmLayowe,  qa£s  lc  ItmLEldzode.  Wa,  gdPmese 
gwalExs  lae  lex’bdEq  qa£s  etlede  k-  hmLEdzodxa  apsadzE£ye  laxes 
aekdaenae  kdmLaq.  Wa,  giPmese  gwalExs  lae  k’ox£ulsaq,  qa£s 
k-  llmLEnxEndex  awunxa£yas,  qa  nEqEnxEles.  Wa,  giPmese  gwa¬ 
lExs  lae  paxeElsaq,  qa£s  ax£edexa  klwaxLawe,  qa£s  xoxusEndeq,  qa 
50  yuwes  wag'itEns  sElt!ax-ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  kdlmtodEx  oba£yas, 
qa  £nEmabes.  Wa,  hehnis  g'aglLElaxs  lae  baPltses  q!waq!wax-ts!a- 
na£yaxa  yuduxup  hmk'axs,  lae  k-  IimtslEndEq.  Wa,  laEm  yuduxu- 
plEnk’e  £wasgEmasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax‘ts!ana£yex,  ytx  £wasgEma- 
sasa  k!wax£Ene  mEnyayowe.  Wa,  he£mise  k'adEdzodayos  lax 
55  apsba£yasa  wulasE£wa  dEngwatsIe.  Wa,  la  xutlaLElodEx  £wa- 
lag’ilasas  oba£yasxa  g-a  gwaleg'a  (fig-)-  Wa,  gIPmese  gwalExs  lae 
ax£aLElodxes  mEnyayowe  klwaxLawa,  qa£s  laxat!  k'adEdzots  laxa 
apsba£yases  dEngwats!eg’ilasE£we.  Wa,  laEmxae  lieEm  guyinxEn- 
dale  nEqEnxa£yas.  Wa,  laxae  xutlaLElodEx  oba£yas.  Wa,  gdl- 
60  £mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  nEqEnxEla  nEgEnosEla  ldwaxLawa  qa£s 
k'adEdzodes  aotslaqala  LE£we  wiilasE£we  dEngwatsIa.  Wa,  la£me 
nanaxtE£was  nEqEnxa£yasa  nEgEnosEla  laxa  xwexulta£ye  lax  wax's- 
ba£vas  wulasE£was  dEngwatsIaxs  lae  xuldElEndEq  hebEndalax 
£wasgEmasas.  Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  k-!ox£ulsaq,  qa£s  ax£edexes 
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adz,  and  adzes  along  the  mark  that  he  has  put  on.  When  he  |  65 
nearly  reaches  this  line,  he  stops.  Then  he  takes  his  straight  |  knife 
and  cuts  off  so  that  everything  comes  off  down  to  the  mark.  After  | 
the  board  has  been  cut  smooth,  he  lays  it  down  flat  again  and  puts  it 
on  the  other  edge,  |  and  he  cuts  the  other  edge  also  so  that  it  is 
straight;  and  ||  after  doing  so,  he  puts  it  down  flat.  Three  spans  |  is  70 
the  width  of  the  oil-box.  He  |  takes  the  cedar  measure  and  cuts  off 
its  end  so  that  it  is  square.  |  He  measures  it  off  so  that  it  is  two  spans 
long,  |  and  cuts  it  off.  Then  he  lays  it  on  the  ||  middle  of  one  end  of  75 
the  oil-box  that  he  is  making,  and  marks  it.  |  After  doing  so,  he 

center  of  the 
found  it,  |  he 
|  Now  the 
find  out  which 
that  it  is  not  go 
lays  it  on  the 
along  it ; 


to  find  out  the 


measures  with  his  cedar  measure 
box  that  he  is  making.  When  he  has 
marks  it  and  measures  it  in  this  way: 
cedar-stick  is  beveled  so  that  he  may 
way  it  slants.  ||  As  soon  as  he  finds 
square,  he  takes  his  straight-edge  |  measure  and 
end  of  the  box  that  he  is  making,  and  |  he  marks 
and  after  he  has  finished,  he  takes  his  straight  j  knife  and 
cuts  across  the  grain,  cutting  off  the  slanting  end.  |  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  he  takes  another  cedar-stick  ||  and  splits  it  so  that  85 
it  is  flat  and  one  span  wide.  |  It  is  very  thin.  He  cuts  off  |  the  end 
so  that  it  is  square,  and,  after  doing  so,  he  measures  |  it  so  that  it  is 


klimLayowe  qa£s  k’ !imLElEna£yexa  xuldEkwe.  Wa,  gIPmese  la-  55 
k'lEnd  Elaq  laqexs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  la  dax’ffdxes  nExx’ala 
k‘  lawayowa,  qa£s  k‘  !ax£wldeq,  qa  £wPlawesa  xulta£yas.  Wa,  giPmese 
la  aek’la  k’lakuxs  lae  pax£Elsaq,  qa£s  xwelaqe  k’!ox£ulsaq,  qa£s 
k’!ax£widex  &psEnxa£yas,  qa  dgwaqes  nEqsla.  Wa,  g’lPmese 
gwalExs  lae  etled  pax£Elsaq.  Wa,  laEm  yuduxuplEng’adzowa  70 
wulasE£was  dEngwatsle  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£ye.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  klwaxLawe,  qa£s  k’limtodex  oba£yas,  qa  hiEmabes 
oba£yas.  Wa,  la  baPldEq  qa  malplEnlres  £wasgEmasas  laxEns 
q !waq Iwax’ts !ana£yex  lae  k’limtodEq.  Wa,  la  k-adEdz5ts  lax 
nEgEdza£yas  apsba£yases  wiilasE£we  dEngwatsla.  Wa,  la  xultbEn-  75 
dEq.  Wa,  g'lPmese  gwalExs  lae  mEnsPliilases  klwaxLawe  mEnya- 
yowa,  qa£s  q!ii£stex  nEgEdza£yases  wulasE£we.  Wa,  glPmese  q  la¬ 
qexs  lae  xutlaLElodEq.  Wa,  la,  niEnsPliilaq  g'a  gwaleg’a  {fig.).  Wii, 
laEm  senoqwaleda  klwaxLawe  mEnyayowa,  qa£s  qlastex  senogwas- 
laxas.  Wa,  glPmese  q!a£stax  senoqwalaxs  lae  ax£edxes  nEgEnosEla  gq 
klwaxLawe  mEnyayowa,  qa£s  k'atbEndes  laxes  wulasE£we,  qa£s 
xuldElEnayeq.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  nExx'ala 
kdawayowa,  qa£s  gEgex'sale  k’!ax£widEq,  qa£s  k'laxalex  senoqwa- 
£yas.  Wa,  g’iPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  klwaxLawe  ogudaEmxatl, 
qa£s  xox£wideq  qa  pEx£Enes,  qa  TiEmdEnes  £wadzEvrasas  laxEns  gg 
q Iwaq Iwax’ts !ana£yex.  Wa,  la  pEldzowa.  Wa,  laxne  Ir’JimtodEx 
oba£yas  qa  hiEmabes.  Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  baPldEq,  qa 
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three  spans  long.  |  Then  he  cuts  it  off.  Then  he  measures  two  spans 
90  and  two  ||  finger- widths  for  the  end  (of  another  one),  which  he  also 
cuts  off.  |  Next,  he  places  the  shorter  |  measure  on  the  edge  of  the  box 
that  he  is  making,  beginning  at  the  |  end,  and  marks  the  end  of  the 
measuring-  |  stick.  Then  he  takes  it  off.  He  puts  it  down  on  the 
95  upper  side  ||  and  marks  its  end  again.  Then  he  takes  the  |  straight¬ 
edge  and  puts  it  down  so  that  it  touches  the  marks,  |  and  he  marks 
along  it.  As  soon  as  he  has  done  this,  he  takes  the  longer  one  of 
the  |  cedar  measures,  puts  it  down  on  the  box  that  he  is  making,  | 
beginning  at  the  last  mark  that  he  put  on,  and  he  marks  its  end;  || 
100  and  he  also  puts  it  on  the  other  edge  and  marks  its  |  end.  After 
this  has  been  done,  he  takes  his  straight  |  cedar-stick  and  puts  it 
down  close  to  the  marks  that  he  has  just  made,  and  |  marks  along  it. 
Then  he  puts  it  down  on  the  floor.  He  takes  the  shorter  |  cedar 
5  measure  and  puts  its  end  down  on  the  edge  ||  of  the  box  that  he  is 
making,  beginning  at  the  last  mark  that  he  has  put  on,  and  he| 
marks  its  end.  Then  he  takes  it  off  and  puts  it  down  |  on  the  other 
edge  and  marks  its  end.  |  After  this  has  been  done,  he  takes  his 
straight-edge  and  puts  it  down  on  |  the  box  that  he  is  making  so  that 
10  it  touches  the  marks  that  he  has  put  on,  and  he  marks  along  it;  ||  and 


88  yuduxuplEnk'es  £wasgEmasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yaxs  lae 
lc  limtts  lEndEq.  Wa,  laxae  etled  balhdxa  hamaldEngalasa  malplEn- 
90  k-e  laxEns  q Iwaq Iwax'ts !ana£yex,  yix  £wasgEmasas  laaxat!  k'  limt¬ 
ts  lEndEq.  Wa,  gihmese  gwalExs  lae  k'atEnxEntsa  tslEkwa- 
gawa£ye  mEnyayo  lax  awunxa£yases  wulasE£we  g'agdLEla  lax 
oba£yas.  Wa,  la  xult  laLElodEx  £walalaasas  oba£yases  mEnyayowe 
klwaxLawa.  Wa,  la  ax£aLElodEq,  qa£s  la  k'atEnxEnts  laxa  apsEnxa- 
95  £yas.  Wa,  laxae  xult  laLElodEx  £walalaasas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes 
nEgEnfise,  qa£s  k'adEdzodes  qa  nExstayesex  xwexulta£yasexs  lae 
xuldElEneq.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  g'iltagawa£ye 
klwaxLawa  mEnyayowa,  qa£s  la  k'atEnxEnts  laxes  wulasE£we  g'a- 
g'iLEla  lax  ale  xultes.  Wa,  la  xult  laLElodEx  £walalaasas  oba£yas. 

100  Wa,  laxaes  laxa  apsEnxa£ye.  Wa,  laxae  xult  laLElodEx  £walalaasas 
oba£yas.  Wa,  g'lffmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  nEgEnosEla  klwax¬ 
Lawa,  qa£s  la  k'atlaLElots  lax  nEqElasa  xwexulta£ye.  Wa,  la 
xuldEl£EndEq.  Wa,  laxae  k'at  lalllaqexs  lae  ax£edxa  tslEkwaga- 
wa£ye  klwaxLawa  mEnyayowa,  qa£s  laxat!  k'adEdzots  lax  awunxa- 
5  eyas©s  wiilasE£we  g'agdLEla  laxes  ale  xulta£ya.  Wa,  laxae  xult  la¬ 
LElodEx  £walalaasas  oba£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£aLElodEq,  qa£s  la  k'atEn¬ 
xEnts  laxa  apsEnxa£ye.  Wa,  la  xult  laLElodEx  £walalaasas.  Wa 
g'il£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  nEgEnosEla,  qa£s  la  k'adEdzots  laxes 
wulasE£we.  Wa,  glffmese  nsqala  lax  xwexulta£yasexs  lae  xuldElE- 
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after  all  the  places  where  the  short  sides  are  to  be  bent  have  been  10 
marked,  and  also  |  the  long  sides  of  the  oil-box  that  he  is  making,  he 
takes  the  measure  of  |  the  longer  cedar-stick  and  puts  it  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  |  box  that  he  is  making  so  that  it  touches  the  mark  that 
he  made  last.  He  marks  the  |  end  of  the  measure,  takes  it  off,  and 
puts  it  down  ||  on  the  other  edge,  and  he  marks  the  end  of  it  again.  15 
After  this  has  been  |  done,  he  takes  his  straight-edge,  puts  it  down  so 
that  |  it  just  touches  the  marks  along  it.  This  is  |  the  place  where 
the  two  ends  of  the  oil-box  that  he  is  making  will  meet.  After  he  has 
done  so,  it  is  |  in  this  way.1  Then  he  takes  his  straight  knife  and  || 
cuts  out  the  marks  for  the  bending  of  the  sides,  |  in  this  way.2  The  20 
ends  are  cut  out  in  this  manner.2  After  this  has  been  done,  he  takes  | 
a  basket,  goes  down  to  the  beach  of  the  house  where  he  is  making 
the  box,  and  |  puts  stones  into  his  basket.  As  soon  as  |  it  is  full, 
he  carries  them  in  on  his  back  into  the  house  in  which  he  is  making 
the  box,  ||  and  he  pours  down  the  stones  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  25 
Then  he  goes  down  again  |  and  puts  stones  into  his  basket.  |  When 
it  is  full,  he  carries  them  on  his  back  |  into  the  house  in  which  he  is 
making  the  box.  He  pours  them  down  by  the  side  |  of  the  fire. 
When  he  thinks  he  has  enough,  he  stops.  ||  He  rakes  up  his  fire  and  30 
puts  the  stones  on  top  of  it.  |  When  this  is  done,  he  takes  the  box 


neq.  Wa,  g'lPmese  £naxwa  xuldEkwa  kdekdosasa  tslEg-ola  LE£wa  10 
g  ildolas  wulasEJwas  dEngwatsla;  wii,  laxae  ax£edxa  mEnyayowasa 
gildolasexa  gdltagawa£ye  klwaxLawala  k’adudzots  lax  awunxa£yases 
wulasE£we.  Wa,  laEm  sex'eupx  ale  xultes.  Wa,  lahne xut laLElddEx 
oba£yases  mEnyayowe.  Wii,  laxae  ax£aLElodEq,  qa£s  la  k’atlaLElots 
laxa  apssnxa£ye.  Wii,  iaxae  xult  laLElodEx  oba£yas.  Wa,  guPmese  15 
gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  nEgEnosEla  klwaxLawa,  qa£s  lvadEdzodes,  qa 
nEqales  laxa  xwexulta£ye.  Wii,  la  xudulEneq.  W’a,  heEm  salro- 
deltsa  oba£yas  wulasE£was  dEngwatsla.  Wii,  g  iPmese  gwalExs  lae 
g-a  gwaleg  a  ( fig .).  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  nEXX’iila  kdawayowa,  qa£s 
xuxutsox£wldexa  la  xwexuldEkwaxa  g-a  gwaleg’a  (Jig.).  Wii,  lapa  20 
g  a  gwale  xulta£yasa  sak-oda£ye.  Wii,  g‘ll£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa 
lExa£ye,  qa£s  lii  lEntsIes  lax  L!Ema£isases  wu£lats!e  g'okwa.  Wa,  la 
xE£xuts  lalasa  tlesEme  laxes  xEgwatsIaxa  tlessme  lExa£ya.  Wii,  g  il- 
£mese  qotlaxs  lae  oxLosdesElaq  qa£s  lii  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  wti£lats!e 
g-okwa,  qa£s  la  giigEnolisas  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  lii  etEntsIesa,  qa£s  25 
laxat!  et!ed  xE£xuts!otsa  tlesEme  laxes  xEgwatsliixa  tlesEme  lExa£ya. 
Wa,  giPEmxaawise  qotlaxs  lae  oxLEx'hdEq,  qa£s  lii  oxLosdesElaq, 
qa£s  laxat!  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  wu£lats!e  g’okwa,  qa£s  la  gugEnolisas 
laxes  lEgwile.  Wii,  g'lFmese  k'otaq  laEm  belalaxs  lae  gwaia.  Wa, 
lii  lElq5x£wldxes  lEgwile,  qa£s  xE£xuLalax,£idexa  tlesEme  laq.  Wa,  30 
gIPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  wulasE£we  qa£s  pax£aliles  lax 


1  See  figure  on  p.  68. 


2tSee  figure  on  p.  69. 
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32  which  he  is  making  and  puts  it  down  |  close  by  the  fire.  He  marks 
on  the  floor  a  point  on  each  side  of  the  marks  that  he  has  put  on  |  the 
three  corners  of  the  oil-box  that  he  is  making.  Then  |  he  takes  the 
35  box  away  and  puts  it  down  flat  at  a  place  not  far  from  ||  where  he  is 
working.  He  takes  his  wife’s  clam-digging  stick  and  digs  up  |  the 
soil.  The  hole  that  he  digs  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  width  |  of  the 
box  that  he  is  making,  and  the  width  of  the  hole  is  one  span,  |  and 
40  it  is  one  span  deep.  |  As  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  he  takes  the  ||  large 
basket,  goes  down  to  the  beach,  and  picks  off  |  dulce  and  throws 
it  into  a  basket.  |  When  it  is  full,  he  carries  it  on  his  back  up  the 
beach,  |  into  the  house  in  which  the  box  is  being  made.  He  puts  it 
down  at  the  place  |  near  where  he  dug  the  holes.  As  soon  as  this  is 
45  done,  he  takes  good,  easily-splitting  ||  pine-wood  and  splits  it  with 
his  knife  into  thin  pieces.  |  He  cuts  them  round  with  sharp  |  points. 
The  length  of  each  is  four  finger-widths.  |  He  cuts  them  of  the  same 
size  as  the  size  of  bis  drill,  and  he  uses  them  to  peg  |  the  ends  of  the 
50  box  together.  (Some  people  sew  the  ends  ||  of  the  box  with  cedar- 
withes.)  |  As  soon  as  he  has  cut  enough  pegs,  he  goes  to  get  his  drill,  | 
and  also  the  tongs,  which  he  brings  and  puts  down.  As  soon  as  this 
is  done,  |  he  takes  his  large  bucket  and  goes  to  draw  fresh  water.  | 


32  mag'tnwallsases  tegwfle.  Wa,  la  xultlalilax  wiwax’sba£yases  xwexu- 
ta£ya  yuduxuts!aqe  k’  !ek’  losaltsa  dsngwatsle  wiilaso£s.  Wa,  la 
Lequlllaxes  wulasE£we,  qa£s  la  pax£alilas  laxa  kflese  qwesalalll 
35  laxes  eaxalase.  Wa,  la.  ax£edEx  k  lilakwases  gEnEme,  qa£s  £lap!i- 
dexa  dzEqwa.  Wa,  laEm  hiEmasgEme  £lapa£yas  lo£  £wadzEwasases 
wulasE£we.  Wa,  la  £nal£nEmp!En  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex,  ylx 
£wi£wadzEgasas.  Wa,  laxae  £nal£nEmp  tenk’e  £w!£walabEtalilasas 
laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  g’iPmese  gwatexs  lae  ax£edxa 
40  £walase  texa£ya,  qa£s  la  tents  lesEla  laxa  Ltemafise,  qa£s  la  k!ulgd- 
laxa  l  !esl  tekwe  qa£s  la  texts  !alas  laxes  Ltegwatsle  texa£ya.  Wa, 
g’llhnese  qotlaxs  lae  oxLEx'hdEq,  qa£s  g'axe  oxLosdesElaq,  qa£s  la 
oxLaeLElaq  laxes  wu£lats!e  g-okwa.  Wa,  la  dxLEg-alilas  laxa 
iiExwala  laxes  £lapa£ye.  Wa,  gllhnese  gwatexs  lae  ax£edxa  eg'aqwa 
45  lax  xasE£we  wunagula,  qa£s  xox£wideses  k-  lawayowe  laq,  qa£s  wiswul- 
tEwes.  Wa,  la  k'!ax£widEq  qa  leElx’Enes.  Wa,  he£mis,  qa  wIsweI- 
bes  oba£yas.  Wa,  la  maemodEne  awasgEmasas  laxEns  q!wa^!wax‘- 
ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la£me  nanamag'it  laq  LE£wis  sEteme  qo  LaplidLEs 
laxa  sak  oda£yases  wiilasE£we.  Wa,  laLa  t!Emt!Eg5deda  waokwe 
50  wiwiidenoxusa  wiswEltowe  dEwex  lax  sak'oda£yases  wulasE£we.  Wa 
glhmese  helale  kdaxwa£yas  LabEma  lae  lr  teng-alllaxes  sEteme! 
Wa,  he  mise  k  IipLalaa,  qa  g'axes  k'adela.  W^a,  g‘il£mese  gwatexs 
lae  ax£edxes  £walase  nagatsla,  qa£s  la  tsex'hdEx  £WE£w5p!Ema, 
qa£s  g'axe  hang-alilas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lr  !ak- tek’ !obane  qa  g’axes 
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Then  he  takes  pieces  of  old  mats  and  ||  puts  them  down;  and  after  55 
he  has  done  so,  he  sees  that  the  stones  on  his  |  fire  are  red-hot.  Then 
he  |  takes  his  tongs  and  picks  off  the  red-hot  stones  and  |  puts  them 
into  the  holes  that  he  has  dug.  He  does  not  fill  them  too  full  of  | 
stones;  and  when  there  are  stones  in  every  hole,  ||  he  takes  the  GO 
basket  with  dulce,  takes  out  the  dulce,  and  |  puts  it  on  the  red-hot 
stones.  He  puts  on  a  great  deal  of  it,  so  that  the  |  dulce  in  the 
three  holes  forms  a  thick  layer.  When  this  is  done,  |  he  takes  the 
box  that  he  is  making  and  puts  it  down  over  the  holes.  He  puts  the 
grooved  side  down,  |  and  he  places  the  holes  just  under  the  grooves.  || 
Then  he  puts  dulce  over  all  the  grooves.  |  As  soon  as  a  thick  layer  65 
has  been  put  on,  he  lifts  up  one  end  of  the  box  that  he  is  making  |  so 
that  it  does  not  stand  quite  straight  on  edge.  He  takes  his  bucket  | 
and  pours  water  on  the  three  holes  for  steaming.  After  doing  so,  |  he 
puts  down  the  box  that  he  is  making,  as  the  steam  begins  to  come 
out.  ||  He  covers  it  with  pieces  of  old  mats.  After  |  this  has  been  70 
done,  he  takes  well-splitting  pine-wood  and  splits  it  |  so  that  it  is  two 
finger-widths  in  thickness  and  square.  |  He  measures  off  five  spans 
for  the  |  length  of  the  red-pine  wood,  and  splits  it  so  that  it  is  ||  like  75 
tongs.  After  this  has  been  done,  he  takes  split  cedar-strips  |  and 
ties  them  to  one  end,  so  that  the  pine-wood  does  not  split.  |  After  he 


gwallfa.  Wa,  gIPmese  gwalExs  lae  dox£waLElaxa  XE£xuLalalise  laxa  55 
lEgwlle  tlesEmxs  lEhnae  £naxwa  memEnltsEmx’hda.  Wa,  la 
dax'Tdxes  kdlpLalaa,  qa£s  kdtplldes  laxa  xix'Exsemala  tlesEma,  qa£s 
la  k'!tpts!4las  laxes  £lapa£ye.  Wa,  la  kdes  helqlalaq  Loma  qotlaxa 
t.'esEme.  Wa,  gIPmese  £naxwa  la  xEq.'uxLalaxa  tlesEmaxs  lae 
ax£edxa  idEgwatsle  lExa£ya,  qa£s  lEx£wults  !odexa  l  !esl  lEkwe,  qa£s  la  60 
lEx£alodalas  laxa  xlx'ExsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  awlla£mese  waklweda 
l  !esl  lEkwe  laqexs  yuduxudzaqae.  Wa,  gIPmese  gwalExs  lae 
ax£edxes  wulasE£we  qa£s  la  paqEyints  laq.  Wa,  la£m5  bEnsalaxa 
xwexudEkwe.  Wa,  la  nenEqale  k‘ lek- lalasas  laxa  xwexudEkwe. 
Wa,  la  modzodalasa  l!esl  lEkwe  lax  nenExsawasa  xwexudEkwe.  65 
Wa,  gdl£Emxaawise  la  wakwa  lae  wuyEnxEndxes  wulasE£we,  qa 
halsEla£mes  k-!es  k- !ox£wal!lExs  lae  ax£edxa  £wabEts!ala  nagatsla, 
qa£s  tsetsadzElts.'axtalexes  yuduxudzEqe  kdekdalasa.  Wa,  gdl- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  paqEylntses  wulasE£we  laqexs  lae  k-  !alEla.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxa  k- !ak‘  !Ek*  lobana  qa£s  la  LEbegindalas  laq.  Wa,  g-il£mese  7( 
gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  eg’aqvva  lax  x4sE£we  wunagula,  qa£s  xoxus£- 
Endeq,  qa  maldEne£stalis  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex,  yix  £wag  i- 
dasas.  Wa,  la  balhdxa  sEk-  !ap  !Enk!e  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana- 
£yex,  ytx  £wasgEmasasa  wunagiile.  Wa,  la  xox£wIdEq  qa  yowes 
gwex'sa  tslesLalax.  Wa,  gIPmese  gwalExs  lae  &x£edxa  dzEXEkwe  75 
ts!eq!adzo  dEnasa,  qa£s  yiLlExLEndes  laq  qa  k' !eses  hex'sa  xoxusa. 
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77  has  done  this  to  the  piece  protecting  the  sides  of  the  box  when  the 
corners  are  being  bent,  |  he  takes  off  the  old  mat  which  he  had 
spread  over  the  side  of  the  box  that  he  is  steaming,  |  and  he  puts  it 
80  down  a  little  ways  from  where  he  is  working,  and  ||  he  removes  from 
the  box  all  the  dulce  that  has  been  steamed.  |  When  it  is  all  off, 
he  takes  hold  of  one  edge  of  the  box  that  he  is  making,  which  is  now 
pliable.  |  He  lays  it  down  flat  on  a  place  where  it  is  level.  Then  he 
takes  the  protector  of  the  box,  |  he  opens  the  two  legs  while  he  is  \ 
lifting  the  box-board  from  the  floor,  and  puts  the  board  between  the 
85  legs  of  the  tongs.  ||  He  places  this  close  to  the  slanting  side  of  the 
groove  that  he  has  made  in  the  board.  Then  he  places  both  feet,  one 
on  |  each  end  of  the  protector.  He  takes  hold  of  the  two  corners  of 
the  box-board  that  he  is  making  and  |  pulls  it  upward.  Then  the 
side  of  the  box  begins  to  bend;  and  |  when  it  is  in  this  way,* 1  he  moves 
his  protector  to  the  following  |  groove;  and  he  does  the  same  as  he 
90  did  before  when  he  bent  the  first  groove;  ||  and  after  he  has  bent  the 
three  grooves,  he  takes  a  |  long  cedar-bark  rope  and  winds  it  around 
the  box  that  he  is  making.  Now  |  he  pushes  the  one  end  against  the 
groove  that  will  fit  it  at  the  other  end;  and  after  doing  this,  |  he  takes 
his  drill  and  drills  a  slanting  hole  through  the  two  ends  that  are  fitted 
together.  |  The  distance  between  these  holes  is  three  finger-widths.  || 
95  When  he  has  pushed  his  drill  through,  he  pulls  it  out  |  and  puts  in  its 
place  a  peg  of  red-pine  wood,  which  he  |  hammers  in  with  a  stone. 


77  Wa,  g'lPmese  gwala  LlEbEdzEweyasa  lcoqwax  ldosases  wulasE- 
£waxs,  lae  ax£edxa  LEpEya£ye  kflakflEkflobaneses  kunsasF/wes 
wulasE£we,  qa£s  la  LEplalllas  laxa  qwaqwesala  laxes  eaxElase.  Wa, 
80  la  xekuldzodxes  wulasE£we,  qa  lawayesa  la  L!5p  l  !esl  lEkwa.  Wa, 
g'lPmese  £wilg'tldzoxs  lae  dEnxEndxes  wulasE£waxs  lae  peqwa  qa£s 
la  pax£alllas  laxa  £nsmaele.  Wa,  la  dax,£idxes  l  !EbEdza£yasa 
k'oqwax  lr  losases  wulasE£we,  qa£s  la  aqalamasExs  wax'sanodzExsta- 
£yasexs  lae  wegllfiaxes  wulasE£waxs  lae  LlEbEdzots  laxes  wulasE£we. 
85  Wa,  laEm  he  gwagawa£ya  senoqwala  xuta£yaxs  lae  tletlEpbEndxa, 

l  !EbEdza£yases  g'og'igiiyowaxs  lae  dadEnxEndxes  wulasE£we,  qa£s 
gElqostodeq.  Wa,  he£mis  la  be£nakulatsa  kfiosase  wiilasE£we.  Wa, 
gIPmese  la  g'a  gwaleg'axs  (fig.)  lae  LeguLElddxes  LlEbEdzoye  laxa 
hiEme  xiitasya.  Wa,  laxae  aEm  naqEmgdltowexes  gdlx'de  gweg’i- 
90  lasa.  Wa,  gIPmese  £wi£la  la  k'ogEkwa  yuduxudala  xutas  lae  a'x£edxa 
gfiltla  dEnsEn  dEnEma,  qa£s  qEx'sEmdes  laxes  wiilasE£we.  Wa,  laEm 
sEX'ba£ya  sak'odae  laxa  qEmtba£yas.  Wa,  gIPmese  gwalExs  lae 
ax£edxes  sElEme,  qas  Lanexalaes  sEla£ye  laxa  sak'oda£ye.  Wa, 
la  yaeyuduxudEn  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  ytx  awalagalaasas 
95  sEla£yas.  Wa,  gllnaxwaTnese  lax’sawe  sEla£yasexs  lae  lexTiLE- 
lodxes  SElEme,  qa£s  LlayogwaaLElodesa  wiinx£une  LabEm  laq,  qa£s 
dex£widesa  tlesEme  laq.  Wa,  gdPmese  £wPla  la  LabEkwa,  lae 


1  At  right  angles. 
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When  it  has  all  been  pegged  together,  he  |  takes  a  short  board  which  97 
is  the  end  of  the  box  that  he  is  making,  and  |  puts  it  down  flat.  He 
takes  hold  of  each  side  of  the  box  that  he  is  making  and  puts  it  on 
top  of  his  board.  |j  He  takes  his  drill  and  marks  all  round  the  outside  200 
of  the  |  box  that  he  has  made;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  marked  all 
round  it,  he  takes  it  off  |  and  puts  it  down  at  a  place  not  far  from 
where  he  is  working.  Then  he  |  takes  his  straight  knife  and  he  cuts 
the  board  until  he  reaches  the  mark  that  he  put  |  round  the  bottom 
of  his  box.  When  he  reaches  ||  the  mark  up  to  which  he  is  cutting,  5 
he  cuts  it  very  smooth  with  his  crooked  j  knife  at  the  place  where  the 
box  is  going  to  fit  on  the  bottom  board  of  the  box  that  he  is  making.  | 
Then  he  pounds  up  charcoal  and  puts  it  into  the  shell  of  a  |  horse- 
clam.  He  pours  some  water  on  it,  stirs  it,  and  |  when  it  is  mixed,  he 
takes  soft  cedar-bark,  dips  it  in,  ||  takes  the  box  that  he  is  making  19 
and  turns  it  bottom-side  up.  |  When  it  is  in  this  position,  he  soaks 
some  shredded  cedar-bark  in  the  charcoal  mixture,  |  and  paints  it  all 
round  the  bottom  edge  of  the  box  that  he  is  making.  He  lays  the 
bottom  board  |  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  sits  down  on  it,  so 
that  it  is  |  pressed  down  against  the  box.  After  doing  so,  ||  betakes  15 
it  off,  and  then  he  examines  it  to  see  if  the  black  paint  is  all  over 
the  bottom  board,  |  then  there  is  no  leak.  If  the  black  is  in  patches, 
then  there  will  be  |  leaks  at  the  points  without  paint.  He  takes  his 
crooked  |  knife  and  shaves  off  all  the  black  paint;  and  when  |  it  is 

ax£edxa  *ts!ats!axusEme  g'ayol  lax  oba£yases  wulasE£we.  Wa,  la  98 
pax£alilas.  Wa,  la  dananodxes  wula£ye,  qa£s  la  handzots  laq.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxes  sElEme,  qa£s  xutse£stalis  lax  l  !asadza£yas  awPstases  200 
wula£ye.  Wa,  g  iPmese  la£sta  xulta£yasexs  lae  ax£aLEl5dxes  wula- 
£ye,  qa£s  la  hang'alilas  laxa  k-  lese  qwesala  laxes  eaxElase.  Wa,  la 
dax,£idxes  nExx'ala  kflawayowa,  qa£s  k'!ax£wldeq  lalak'  llnaxes  xul- 
ta£ye  lax  awPstasa  paqlExsdE£ye.  Wa,  gdPmese  £wPla  lakflede 
k'!axwa£yas  laxa  xwexulta£yaxs  lae  aekfla  k’!ax£wltsa  xElxwala  5 
k’lawayowe  lax  k  Iwadzayaasnas  wula£yas  laxes  paq  lExsdeLe.  Wa, 
la£me  qlwePldxa  tslolna  qa£s  k  !ats  lodes  laxa  £walase  xalaetsa 
mEt!ana£ye.  Wa,  la  gtiqlEqasa  £wape  laqexs  lae  xwetledEq.  Wa, 
glFmese  lElgoxs  lae  ax£edxa  k’adzEkwe,  qa£s  dzopstEndes  laq. 

Wa,  la  ax£edxes  wula£ye,  qa£s  ek-  laxsdalamaseqexs  lae  qEplEsa.  io 
Wa,  la  dostEndxa  hapstaakwe  k-adzEku  laxa  ts!olnasstala  qa£s 
gEltse£tsales  lax  ogwiiga£yases  wula£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  paqlExsde- 
nas,  qa£s  paqlExsdEndes  laq.  Wa,  la  klwadzoduq,  qa  £naxwes 
qlEsaLEla.  Wa,  glflmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£aLElodEq.  Wa,  gIPmese 
ax£aLElodqexs  lae  dox£widEq.  Wa,  glPmese  £naxwa  tsloPldExs  lae  15 
kfleas  g-ibra  laq.  Wa,  gIPmese  lolasaleda  tslolaxs  lae  hesm 
gllx  eda  lolasawawa£ye.  Wa,  he£mis  la  ax£edaatsexes  xElxwala 
k'lawayowa,  qa£s  xape  k’!ak'!ax£wuqEwaxa  tslolna.  Wii,  gIPmese 
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all  off,  he  takes  some  more  soft  cedar-ibark,  dips  it  into  the  charcoal  || 
20  mixture,  and  rubs  it  over  the  edge  of  the  box  that  he  is  making;  then 
he  puts  |  on  the  bottom  board;  and  when  the  black  charcoal  is  no 
longer  in  patches,  |  he  takes  his  drill  and  drills  |  slantingly  through 
(the  side  and  the  bottom) .  When  he  gets  through,  he  pulls  out  his 
drill,  |  takes  one  of  the  pegs,  wets  it  in  his  mouth  with  his  saliva, 
25  and,  ||  when  it  is  wet  all  over,  he  puts  it  into  the  drill-hole.  \  He  takes 
his  stone  hammer  and  drives  it  in.  When  it  is  all  in,  |  he  stops 
hammering.  He  takes  his  drill  and  drills  another  hole  |  three  finger- 
widths  away  from  the  first  one;  |  and  when  that  also  passes  through, 
30  he  wets  another  peg  in  his  mouth  ||  with  his  saliva.  Then  he  pulls 
out  his  drill,  |  changes,  and  puts  the  peg  in  its  place  in  the  drill-hole. 
Then  he  takes  the  |  stone  and  drives  in  the  peg,  as  he  did  before. 
He  |  continues  doing  this,  going  around  drilling  and  putting  in  pegs; 
and  |  when  he  has  pegged  all  round  the  bottom,  the  oil-box  is 
35  finished;  ||  for  the  time  when  he  makes  the  box  is  when  the  |  winter 
is  over  and  just  before  the  olachen  run  in  Knight  Inlet.  |  Oil  has  to  be 
put  in  the  oil-box  first,  in  order  to  make  it  tight  |  by  filling  the 
pegged  edge  of  the  bottom  with  oil.  When  |  the  time  for  picking 
40  viburnum  berries  comes,  the  oil  box  is  empty.  ||  Then  the  berries  are 
put  in;  and  now  the  juice  of  the  viburnum  berries  will  not  run  out,  | 
although  they  leave  it  in  the  box  for  a  whole  winter.  |  That  is  all. 

£wi£laxs  lae  et!ed  axhistEndxa  k'adzEkwe  dzop£stalaxa  ts!olna£stala 
20  ewapa,  qa£s  laxat !  gEltse£stalas  lax  awe£stas  wula£yas.  Wa,  lalaxae 
pax£aLElotsa  paq!Exsda£ye  laq.  Wa,  glFmese  kdeas  lolasawa£ya 
tslolnaxs  lae  hex-£idaEm  ax£edxes  SElEme,  qa£s  sElx'hdexa  Lane- 
xalexs  lae  lax-s4.  Wa,  gIPmese  lax'saxs  lae  lexswldxes  SElEme,  qa£s 
dax-£Idexa  £nEmts!aqe  LabEma,  qa£s  mElx£undeses  k  !uneL  !Exawa£ye 
25  laq.  Wa,  gIPmese  k  !unx£Enalaxs  lae  Lastots  laxes  sEla£ye.  Wa  la 
dax'hdxa  tlesEme,  qa£s  degutodes  laq.  Wa,  gIPmese  laxpaxs  lae 
gwal  deqwaq.  Wa,  la  et!ed  dax'hdxes  SElEme,  qa£s  sElx'£Idexa 
yuduxudEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  g-ag  iLEla  laxes  g'ale 
sEla£ya.  Wa,  gdl£Emxaawise  lax’saxs  lae  mElx£untses  kluneLlExa- 
30  wa£ye  laq,  qa  k!unx£Enalisex  lae  lex£wldxes  SElEme,  qa£s  Llayo- 
gwaaLElbdeses  LabEme  la  Lastots  laxa  sEla£yaxs  lae  dax,£idxa 
tlesEme  qa£s  degutodes  laqexs  lae  dexubEtEndEq.  Wa,  axusa£mese 
he  gwe£nakulaqexs  la£stalae  sEhnakula,  qa£s  LabE£nakuleq.  Wa, 
gIPmese  lElgowa  Lapa£yases  lae  gwale  wula£yas  dEngwatsla,  yixs 
35  he£mae  wubchdEx-dEmsexes  wiilasE£we  dEngwatslexs  g'alae  gwal 
tslawunxa,  ylxs  k'!es£mae  qwaxiihsa  dzaxune  lax  Dzawade,  qaxs 
he£mae  gilts !aweda  L!e£naxa  dEngwatsIe,  qa  alakdales  amxaxs  lae 
qoqiit  !a£stowe  sak-oda£yas  LE£wes  paq  !Exsda£yaxa  L!e£na.  Wa,  gll- 
£mese  t  !eH  Islts  lEnxxa  t  lElsaxs  lae  loptslaweda  dEngwatslaxa  L!e£na. 
40  Wa,  la  t!Elts!alaxa  tlElse.  Wa,  la£me  hewaxa  gllx'sale  £wapa- 
ga£yasa  tlElsaxs  wax-£mae  lElgogwilaxa  fnEmxEnxe  tslawunxa. 
Wa,  laEm  gwala. 
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Sewing  with  Cedar- Withes.— 1 The  man  takes  along  bone  drill  |  and  two  1 
split  boards  which  he  places  side  by  side.  Then  he  |  drills  close  to  the 
end  slanting,  and  passes  through  the  edges  of  the  |  two  split  boards,  so 
that  the  end  of  the  drill  passes  out  _ ,  on  the 


other  side  of  the  ||  other  board,  thus: 
as  he  comes  to  the  end,  he  takes  his 
and  cuts  a  groove  into  it,  in  which  the 


2  3  6  7  IQ  i|  14  15  <8  19  22 


4  5  a  9  12  <3  16  17  20  21 


As  soon 
|  knife 
cedar- 


withes  lie.  |  After  cutting  the  grooves,  he  turns  it  over  and  cuts  a  |  groove 
on  the  other  side,  where  no  groove  has  been  cut  (on  the  upper  side). 
When  he  gets  to  the  end,  |  he  takes  the  twisted  cedar- withes  and  puts  the 
thin  end  through  (1).  ||  Hepullsit;  and  when  it  reaches  the  thick  end,  10 
he  takes  |  a  cedar  stick  and  cuts  it  so  that  it  has  a  sharp  point,  and 
drives  it  in  |  alongside  of  the  cedar- withe.  Then  the  end  of  the  cedar- 
withe  comes  out  at  (2).  |  He  pulls  it  tight  and  twists  it,  and 
pushes  it  in  |  at  (3),  and  it  comes  out  at  (4).  He  pulls  it  tight,  and||  15 
hammers  it  with  a  diabase  pebble  so  as  to  |  drive  it  into  the  groove, 
while  another  man  is  pulling  |  the  cedar- withe,  for  it  always  requires 
two  men  to  work  at  boards.  He  twists  the  |  cedar-withe  tight  and 
smooth  and  pushes  the  thin  end  into  (5),  |  and  it  comes  out  at  (6). 

He  pulls  at  it  and  hammers  it  with  the  stone;  ||  and  when  it  lies  in  20 
the  groove,  he  twists  the  cedar- withe  and  |  pushes  it  into  (7),  so  that 
it  comes  out  at  (8);  and  |  he  does  the  same  as  he  did  before;  and 


Sewing  with  Cedar-Withes. — Wa,  la  ax£edxa  gilte  xax£un  sElEma.  l 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  malExsa  ladEkwa.  Wa,  la  gwasodEq.  Wa,  la 
sElx’hdxa  max‘ba£ye  Lanexales  sEla£ye  la  hex’sala  lax  ewunxa£yasa 
malExsa  ladEkwa  qa£s  la  nePlde  oba£yasa  sElEme  lax  apsadza£yasa 
hLEmxsa  g'a  gwaleg'a  {fig.).  Wa,  giPmese  labEndExs  lae  ax£edxes  5 
kdawayowe  qa£s  xuxutadzEndeqyix  laue  k'atbEdatsa  dEwexe.  Wa, 
g'lPmese  gwal  xuxudeqexs  lae  lex'hdEq  qa£s  etlede  xuxudex’hdEx 
nExsawasa  k- !ese  xudEku  laxa  apsadzE£ye.  Wa,  giPmese  labEndExs 
lae  ax£edxa  sElbEkwe  dEwexa  qa£s  nex’sodes  wilba£yas  lax  (1).  Wa, 
la  nex£odEq.  Wa,  gIPmese  lag'aa  lax  LExuba£yasexs  lae  ax£edxa  10 
k!waxLa£we  qas  k'!ax£wideq  qa  wllbes.  Wa,  la  degunodzEnts  laxa 
onodza£yasa  dEwexe.  Wa,  laEm  nePede  oba£yasa  dEwexe  lax  (2). 
Wa,  la  nex£edEq  qa£s  lEk!ut!ideq.  Wa,  la  sElpIedeq  qa£s  nexsodes 
lax  (3).  Wa,  g'axe  hex'sala  lax  (4).  Wa,  la  nex£edEq  qa£s  lEk!u- 
tledcq.  Wa,  lEdzeg’intsa  qetsEme  ts.'Eqluls  t  lesEm  laxa  dEwexe  qa  15 
t  lEbeg'es  laxa  xuxudek’a£yaxs  lae  nexaleda  £nEmokwe  bEgwanEmxa 
dEwexe  qaxs  ma£lokwaeda  eaxalaxa  ts  !ExusEme.  Wa,  laxae  sElp  !idxa 
dEwexe  qa  lEklutsowes  sElpa£yasexs  lae  nex'sots  wilba£yas  lax  (5) 
qa  las  nePid  lax  (6).  Wa,  laxae  nex£edqexs  lae  lEdzeglntsa  tlesE- 
me  laq.  Wa,  glPemxaawise  tlEbeg'axs  lae  sElp!edxa  dEwexe  qa£s  20 
nex’sodes  lax  (7).  Wa,  g-axe  nelbax'hd  lax  (8).  Wa,  aEmxaawise 
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23  lie  continues  to  the  end  of  all  the  holes  |  up  to  (22).  Then  he  drives 
in  the  point  of  a  cedar-stick  at  its  sides.  | 

1  Care  of  Canoe. — I  forgot  this  when  I  was  talking  about  |  the  canoe- 
builder,  who  spreads  open  the  canoe,  making  a  small  canoe.  When 
he  |  pours  water  into  it,  and  the  stones  are  nearly  red-hot,  |  he 
5  pours  four  buckets  of  water,  ||  and  there  is  one  bucket  of  urine  which 
he  |  pours  into  the  canoe,  and  he  carries  four  more  buckets  of  water,  | 
pours  them  into  it,  and  he  also  carries  one  bucket  of  urine  |  and 
pours  it  into  the  water  in  the  |  small  canoe.  Then  eight  buckets  of 
10  water  ||  have  been  poured  into  the  small  canoe,  and  two  buckets 
of  urine,  j  so  that  it  may  not  be  split  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  after  the 
canoe-builder  shall  have  finished  it.  |  That  is  the  reason  why  they 
put  urine  into  it.  As  soon  as  enough  |  water  and  urine  are  put  into 
it,  he  puts  red-hot  stones  into  the  canoe.  |  When  the  canoe-builder 
15  finishes  this,  ||  he  takes  a  rush  mat  and  a  dish  or  a  small  steaming- 
box  |  and  perch-oil  (that  is  the  oil  obtained  from  |  perch-liver).  He 
places  the  steaming-box  by  the  side  of  the  fire  of  his  house,  and  |  he 
takes  the  rush  mat  and  puts  it  into  the  fire.  |  As  soon  as  it  burns,  he 
20  places  it  on  the  side  of  the  steaming-box,  so  that  ||  the  charcoal  falls 
into  the  box.  When  he  thinks  he  has  enough,  |  he  takes  his  hammer 


22  naqEmgiltaxes  geg  ilasaxa  g'ag11i£ye.  Wa,  la  labEndalax  £waxaasa 
lag'aa  lax  (22)  xs  lae  dex£wltsa  wilba  klwaxLawe  lax  onodza£yas. 

1  Care  of  Canoe. — Wa,  ga£mesen  l  lElewesdxgun  lex-  gwagwex's£ala 
laxa  Leqlenoxwaxs  lae  LEpaxes  Leqa£ye  xwaxwaguma  yixs  lae 
gux£alExsElasa  £wape  laqexs  lae  Elaq  memEnltsEmx'fideda  tlesEme. 
Wa,  hehnaaxs  lae  gux£alExsasa  mowexLa  nagatsle  £wapa  laxa 
5  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  hiEmexLa  nagatsleda  kwats  !e  la  gugegdn- 
dayoseq.  Wa,  laxae  etled  tsex-£Idxa  mowexna  nagatsle  £wapa  qa£s 
laxat!  gux£atExsas.  Wa,  laxae  etled  tsex-£id  laxa  kwats  lexa 
hiEmexLa  nagatsla  qa£s  la  gugeg  lnts  laxa  la  toxs  £wapsa 
xwaxwagiime.  Wa,  gfil£Em  malEXLagdyo  nagatsleda  £wape  la 
10  gux£alExdzEmsexa  xwaxwagumaxs  lae  malEXLa  nagats  leda  kwats  !e 
qa  kdeses  tslatlalExs  l  !esasE£waasa  LlesEla  q5  gwalamasLa  Leqle- 
noxwaq.  Wa,  lieEm  lag’ilasa  kwats  !e  laq.  Wa’  glfimese  helaleda 
£wape  LE£wa  kwats  laxs  lae  k- liplalESElasa  xuxIxsEmala  tlesEm 
laq.  Wa,  gfil£mese  gwalamaseda  Leqlenoxwaxa  xwaxwagumaxs  lae 
15  ax£edxa  kuleye.  Wa,  hehnesa  loqlwe  loxs  amayae  qlolatsles 
ax£etsE£we ;  wa,  he£mesa  dzeklwese,  yix  tsEnxwa£yas  Lewulasa 
g'omaga.  Wa,  la  lianolisasa  qlolatsle  laxes  lEgwilases  g'okwe.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxa  kuleye  qa£s  axLEndes  laxes  lEgwilases  g  okwe.  Wa, 
gfiTmese  xix£edExs  lae  axitgints  laxa  qlolatsle  qa  tex£alts!ale 
20  ts lots lalmotas  laxa  qlolatsle.  Wa,  gfiPmese  k'otaq  laEm  helalaxs 
lae  ax£edxes  pElpElqe  qa  lESElgayes  lexba£yas  laq  qa  q  Iweq  liilts  les 
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and  crushes  the  charcoal  with  the  striking-head  into  dust,  |  so  that 
it  becomes  like  flour.  After  this  has  been  done,  he  pours  the|  perch- 
oil  into  it.  Then  he  stirs  it;  and  when  it  becomes  a  |  thick  paste,  he 
turns  the  canoe  bottom-side  up,  takes  an  ||  old  mat  and  tears  off 
enough  to  squeeze  it  in  his  hand.  Then  he  puts  it  into  |  the  mixture 
of  oil  and  coal  and  blackens  the  outside  of  the  |  small  canoe.  He 
rubs  it  well,  so  that  it  will  penetrate  the  cedar  wood;  |  and  when  it  is 
all  covered,  he  finishes  at  the  end  of  the  canoe.  |  Therefore  they  do  not 
put  a  sun-protector  on  the  outside  of  the  small  canoe  when  it  is 
blackened  ||  outside  with  oil  mixed  with  charcoal,  for  the  heat  of  the 
sun  does  not  go  through.  |  They  do  this  way  with  small  canoes  and 
with  |  big  canoes.  | 

As  soon  as  this  is  finished,  the  canoe  is  turned  right-side  up,  and  | 
supports  of  cedar-wood  are  put  on  each  side  of  the  bow  and  on  each 
side  of  the  stern.  ||  Short  boards  of  cedar-wood  are  placed  on  the 
seats;  and  when  |  it  is  all  covered,  the  man  pours  fresh  water  into  it 
so  as  to  |  keep  the  inside  of  the  canoe  cool.  When  the  weather  is 
hot,  |  he  takes  a  dipper  and  sprinkles  water  so  as  to  wet  the  inside 
of  the  canoe  |  in  the  morning.  When  the  owner  of  the  canoe  has 
no  short  boards,  ||  he  cuts  off  branches  of  young  cedar-trees  and  | 
places  them  on  the  seats  of  the  canoe  the  whole  |  length  of  the  canoe, 
so  that  neither  the  sun  nor  the  |  cold  winds  of  winter  pass  through, 


qa  yuwes  la  gwex'sa  quxex.  Wa,  gIPmese  gwalExs  lae  guqiEk'asa 
dzekfwese  laqexs  lae  xwetledEq.  Wa,  gIPmese  hdgoxs  lae 
gEnk  a.  Wa,  la  qEpIalisaxa  xwaxwagumaxs  lae  ax£edxa  kdak'Io- 
banaxs  lae  kwapodxa  aEm  helala  lax  q  !wetsEmesE£waxs  lae  axstEnts 
laxa  qtaltslEqEla  tslolna.  Wa,  la  qlwoxsEmts  lax  osgEma£yasa 
xwaxwagume.  Wa,  la  dzEk-ak-ats  qaalakdales  lalaqa  klwaxLawe. 
Wa,  g  lPmese  hahnElxsEmdqexs  lae  gwala  lo£  oba£yas.  Wa,  heEm 
lag'ifas  hewiixa  t!ayasE£wa  osgEma£yasa  xwaxwagumaxs  q!wa£xusE- 
makwaasa  q!Elts!EqEla  tslolna  qaxs  wix's&eda  tslElqwasa  L.'esEla 
laq.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gweg’ilasE£weda  xwaxw&gume  LE£wa 
awawe  xwaxwak!iina. 

Wa,  g  tPmese  gwalExs  lae  t!ax£alldzEma  qa£s  qeqEdEnoLEmtsE- 
£wesa  klwaxLawe  LE£wis  wax'sanoL!ExLa£ye.  Wa,  la  pax£alExdzE- 
ma  ts!ats!Exusame  lax  ek' !ot  !Ena£yas  LeLEX'Exsas.  Wa,  gil£mese 
Emts  !axs  lae  gugExsalasa  £WE£wap  teme  laq  qa  hemEnala£mese 
wudaxsa  oxsasa  xwakluna.  Wa,  g'tlhnese  tslEtstelgusa  £nalaxs 
lae  ax£edxa  tsexLa  qa£s  xodzElExsElesa  £wape  laxa  oxsasa  xwak!u- 
naxa  gaala.  Wa,  glPmese  kdeas  ts  !ats  !E£xusEma  xwagwadasa 
xwaklunaxs  lae  tsex'Tdxa  ts!ap!axasa  dzadzaxmEdzEme  qa£s 
la  Lox£undalas  lax  LeLEx'Exsasa  xwakluna,  lElbEndEx  £was- 
gEmgdg'aasasa  xwak!una.  Wa,  laEm  wix-sEwatsa  LlesEla  LE£wa 
yoyaxa  ts’awunxe  qaxs  he£mae  xEnLEla  hoxwamasa  yoyaxa  xwa- 
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for  the  cold  wind  |  cracks  the  inside  of  the  canoe;  for  when  the  cold 
45  winter  wind  is  coming,  the  canoe-owner  ||  bails  out  the  water,  so  that 
it  is  dry  inside.  He  takes  |  coarse  cedar-bark  mats  and  spreads  them 
over  the  seats,  |  and  he  covers  over  the  sides  and  each  end  |  so  that 
the  cold  wind  does  not  go  through.  | 

After  the  canoe  has  been  finished,  he  goes  to  split  from  a  cedar- 
50  tree  ||  narrow  boards.  These  are  one  span  |  wide  and  one  [  finger 
thick.  |  Their  length  is  one  and  a  half  |  fathoms.  If  they  are  split  out 
55  for  a  small  canoe,  |  four  of  these  are  made  for  bottom-boards;  and  ||  for 
a  large  traveling-canoe  twenty  |  are  split  out  for  bottom-boards. 
He  does  the  same  as  he  does  when  splitting  out  |  roof-boards.  The 
only  difference  is  that  they  are  not  adzed.  When  |  the  owner  of  the 
large  canoe  goes  traveling,  he  first  |  lays  down  on  the  beach  the 
60  boards,  beginning  at  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and  ||  he  places  them  more 
than  a  fathom  apart,  in  this  way.1  |  This  is  called  “place  over  which 
the  traveling-canoe  is  pushed  down.”  When  |  they  have  all  been 
put  down,  many  men  take  hold,  one  on  |  each  side  of  the  thwarts 
and  also  one  |  on  each  side  of  the  bow,  pressing  their  backs  against 
the  sides  of  the  bow  so  that  they  lift  it  up  and  that  it  does  not  shove 
65  the  boards  out  of  place,  and  ||  also  one  on  each  side  of  the  stern,  who 


k'.una,  ylxs  gIPmae  yoweenakulaxs  lae  hex-£ida£ina  xwagwadasa 
45  xwakluna  tsalax'hdEq,  qa  lEmxuxses.  Wa,  heEm  la  ax£edaatsexa 
aw&dzoledEkwe  glldEdzo  lewa£ya  qa£s  la  LEplEndalas  lax  LeLE- 
x’Exsas.  Wa,  laEm  aEmxaq  lax  wax'sanegiixsas  LE£wa  wax'sba- 
£yas  qa  kdeses  lax’sawa  yoyasa  tslawiinxe  laq. 

Wa,  gIPmese  gwala  xwaklunaxs  lae  latlEx>£Idxa  welkwe  laxa 
50  tsleltslEqla  ladEkwa,  ylxa  £naxwa£me  £naPnEmp!Enk-  laxEns 
q  Iwaq Iwax’ts  !ana£yex  ylx  awadzE£wasas.  Wa,  la  £ne£nEmdEn  laxEns 
q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  ylx  wiwagwasas.  Wa,  la  meqlEbode  esEg'i- 
wa£yas  laxEns  banaqe  awasgEmasas.  Wa,  giTmese  xwaxwa- 
gume  latlagfilasexs  lae  moxsEme  lat!a£yas  qa  paxts.  Wa,  gdl- 
55  £mese  £walas  mElexatsIe  xwaklunaxs  lae  maltsEmg-ust&xse  lat!a£yas 
qa  paxts.  Wa,  laEm  lieErn  gweg  llaxs  latlaaqe  gwegilasasa  latlaxa 
saokwe.  Wa,  lexemes  ogu£qalayosexs  heyadzae.  Wa,  gIPmese 
mElexElaLa  xwagwadasa  £walase  xwaklunaxs  lae  heEm  gfil  la  paxa- 
lisElayowa  ladEkwa  g-agllis  lax  aguwa£yasa  xwakluna,  ylxs  haya- 
60  qaaxa  £nal£nEmp  lEnk’e  laxEns  baxaqe  aw41agoledzasas  g'a  gwaleo-a.1 
Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  wi£xudEmaxa  niElexats'le  xwaklune.  Wa,  gdl- 
£mese  £wilg'allsExs  laeda  qlenEme  bebEgwanEm  q  Iwalxoku  IndEx 
wax-sba£yas  LeLEX'Exsas  he£misa  wax'sanoLEma£ye  tetEglnoLEmex 
ew anoLEma£y as  qa£s  waleq  qa  k-  leses  kdqEdzEwexa  wi£xudEma.  Wa 
65  laxae  wax-sodEXLa£ya  ma£lokwe  wiq  !wuxLa£ya.  Wa,  lada  £nEmo- 


1  Laying  them  down  parallel,  as  a  runway  for  the  canoe. 
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push  ahead.  Then  one  |  man  shouts,  “Wo!”  and  then  all  the  |  men  65 
push  together  at  the  stern  and  pull  on  each  side  |  at  the  ends  of  the 
thwarts.  Those  pull  with  the  right  hand  at  the  ends  of  the  thwarts, 
holding  |  with  the  left  hand  the  side  of  the  canoe,  who  stand  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  canoe.  ||  And  those  pull  with  the  left  hand  on  70 
the  ends  of  the  thwarts  |  who  stand  on  the  right-hand  side  and  hold 
with  the  right  hand  the  side  of  |  the  canoe.  When  they  have  taken 
it  down  to  the  sea,  they  take  |  the  split  boards  and  place  them  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe;  and  when  they  are  |  all  in,  they  put  the  cargo 
on  top  of  the  boards.  When  ||  the  canoe  has  been  loaded,  they  start  75 
bow  first,  and  when  they  arrive  |  at  the  place  where  they  are  going, 
they  go  ashore  stern  first  as  they  go  to  the  beach.  [  The  steersman  is 
the  first  to  go  ashore.  He  pulls  up  the  stern  |  of  the  canoe.  When 
the  crew  is  ashore,  they  unload  |  the  cargo;  and  when  everything  is 
out,  they  take  ||  the  bottom-boards  ashore  and  put  them  down,  PC) 
beginning  at  the  stern  of  the  canoe;  and  they  |  lay  them  down  up  to 
the  place  where  they  will  put  the  canoe  on  the  beach.  They  pull  it 
up  |  over  the  boards,  and  leave  it  at  a  level  place  on  the  beach. 
Then  they  |  gather  all  the  split  boards  and  put  them  over  the  seats, 
so  that  j  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  strike  the  canoe.  That  is  all.  || 
Wooden  Sail.  Now  I  will  talk  about  the  sail  of  the  |  ancient  1 
people,  which  was  sewed  together  of  boards.  First  they  |  look  for  a 


kwe  bEgwanEm  hasEladae  woxa.  Wa,  hehnis  la  hiEmax'hdaatsa  66 
bebEgwanEme  wi£xuwid  laxa  0XLa£ye.  Wa,  lapa  gElqeda  waxsaxdza- 
■yas  oba£yasa  LeLEx'Exse  yises  helk'  !otts!ana£yaxs  dag'aga£yases 
gEmxolts  !ana£ye  laxa  ogwaga£yasa  gEmxaxdza£yasa  xwakluna.  Wa, 
la  he  gElqe  gEmxolts  !ana£yasa  he  gwaxdza£ya  helk'  !dtaga£yaxa  70 
LeLEx'Exse.  Wa,  la  dag-ageyeses  helk  !otts  !ana£yas  laxa  ogwaga£yasa 
xwakluna.  Wa,  gbPmese  laxstalisaxa  dEinsx'lixs  lae  ax£edxa  wi£xu- 
dEma  ladEkuxs  qa£s  la  paxsas  laxa  xwakluna.  Wa,  g'iTmese  £wilg'a- 
alExsExs  lae  modzodalases  mEmwala  laxa  paxse.  Wa,  g  iFmese 
£wI1xsexs  lae  hiEqag'iwalaxs  lae  sEpIeda.  Wa,  g'llhnese  lag'aa  75 
laxes  lalaaxs  lae  aLaxLax  hda  qa£s  k- !ax-£alisexs  lae  lag  alisa.  Wa, 
he£mis  g'aloltaweda  LEnxLa£yasexs  lae  lalta  qa£s  wawatlEXLEn- 
dalexes  ya£yats!e.  Wa,  lawispe  hox£wultawe  le£lotas  qa£s  molto- 
dexes  mEmwala.  Wa,  giFmese  wlloltawe  mEinwalasexs  lae  axwiil- 
todxa  paxse  qa£s  paxallsEles  g-agdles  lax  oxLa£yasa  xwakluna  qa£s  SO 
la  paxpEges  lalaa  lax  ha£nedzaLas.  Wa,  lax‘da£xwe  watEldzodEq 
laxa  wi£xudEma  qa£s  la  hang'allsas  laxa  £nEmaese.  Wii,  la  q!ap!e- 
gilisaxa  ladEkwe  paxsa  qa£s  la  pak  llndalas  laxa  LeLEx'Exse  qa 
kdeses  idesasosa  LlesEla.  Wa,  laEmxaa  gwal  laxeq. 

Wooden  Sail. — Wii,  la£mesEn  gwagwex's£alal  lax  yawapE£ya£yasa  1 
g'ale  bEgwanEmaxa  gwasEwakwe  ts!ExusEma.  Wii,  heEm  g'tl  la 
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3  thick  moss-covered  cedar-tree  that  has  been  lying  on  the  ground  for  a 
long  time.  When  |  it  has  been  found,  one  and  a  half  fathom-lengths  are 
5  split  off.  ||  Each  piece  is  two  spans  wide  |  and  one  finger- width  thick.  | 
I  do  not  know  how  the  edges  are  fitted  together.  |  They  are  well 
adzed  .  .  .  Then  |  he  takes  a  long  bone  drill,  and  he  takes  two 
10  pieces  of  the  boards  ||  and  lays  them  side  by  side.  He  drills  near  the 
end  in  a  slanting  direction  |  through  the  edges  of  the  two  split- 
boards,  so  that  the  point  of  the  drill  comes  through  |  on  the  other  side 
of  the  other  board,  in  this  manner.1  .  .  .  When  |  this  is  done,  he 
takes  another  (board)  and  places  it  alongside  of  the  last  one,  and  |  he 
15  drills  it  in  the  same  way,  and  sews  it  together  as  he  sewed  ||  the  first 
one;  and  he  only  stops  adding  to  it  when  it  is  two  fathoms  |  wide. 
Then  he  takes  a  split  board  half  |  a  finger-width  thick  and  four  | 
finger-widths  wide.  Its  length  is  equal  |  to  the  width  of  the  boards 
20  that  have  been  sewed  together.  He  places  it  on  top  ||  of  one  end  of 
the  sewed  boards.  He  takes  his  |  drill  and  drills  through  it  one 
finger-width  |  from  the  edge  of  the  piece  of  wood  that  forms  now  the 
straight  |  crosspiece  of  the  short  boards  that  have  been  sewed 
together.  He  drills  straight  j  through,  and  at  a  distance  of  three 


3  alasoseda  LEkwe  p  lElsEnala  la  ge£s  k'atlEs  welkwa.  Wa,  gdhmese 
qlaqexs  lae  lat  lix'Tdxa  nEq!EbodasesEg-iwa£ye  laxEns  baxax.  Wa,  la 
5  hiaxwaEm  maemalp  tank-  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  yix  awadzE- 
wasas.  Wa,  la  £nal£nEmdEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  yixwiwii- 
gwasas.  Wa,  lahnEn  kdes  qlaLElax  gweg'ilasasexs  lae  bEnax 
eEwagawa£yas.  Wii,  laxaa  amEmayastowe  k-  !imLa£yas.  .  .  .  Wa, 

la  ax£edxa  gdlte  xax£En  sElEma.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  malExsa  ladEkwa. 
10  Wa,  la  gwasodEq.  Wa,  la  sElx'ffdxa  maxT>a£ye  La£nexales  sEla£ye  la 
hex'sala  lax  ewunxa£yasa  malExsa  ladEkwa  qa£s  la  neffede  oba£yasa 
sElEme  lax  apsadza£yasa  £nEmxsa  g'a  gwaleg-a.1  .  .  .  Wa,  lit 

gwalEXs  lae  ax£edxa  £nEmxsa  qa£s  gwasEnxnndes  laq.  Wa,  laxae 
heEm  gw  ale  sEla£yas  laq  LE£we  t  hunt  !Egoda£yase  t  temt  '.Egodaena- 
15  £yasa  g'ale  axes.  Wa,  ahmise  gwal  gwasEnxEndalaqexs  lae  malp  ten- 
k’e  £wadzEWasas  laxEns  baLax.  Wa,  laEm  ax£edxa  ladEkwe  k-!o- 
dEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  yix  wagwasas.  Wa,  la  mo- 
dEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  yix  £wadzEwasas.  Wa,  la  heEm 
£wasgEme  £wadzEwasasa  gwasEwakxve  ts!ExusEma.  Wa,  la  pagE- 
20  dzots  lax  apsba£yasa  gwasEwakwe  ts!ExusEma.  Wa,  1  h  ax£edxes 
SElEme  qa£s  sElx'ffdxa  £nEmdEnas  £waazswase  laxEns  q!wa- 
q!wax-ts!ana£yex  g'aguLEla  lax  awaxa£yasa  la  hiEmEnxaleda 
xwalba£ye  lo£  oba£yasa  gwasEwakwe  ts!ExusEma.  Wa;  laEm  hex's^le 
sEla£yas  laq.  Wa,  la  yuduxudEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex 


1  Here  the  method  of  sewing  is  described  in  detail.  See  figure  on  p.  93. 
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finger-widths  ||  from  the  first  hole  he  drills  through  again;  and  then  25 
he  drills  |  other  holes  at  the  same  distances.  The  drilling  continues 
ovei  the  |  whole  length  of  the  cross  end-piece.  He  also  cuts  grooves 
into  it;  and  after  |  the  grooves  have  been  cut  between  alternating 
pairs  of  drill-holes,  he  turns  the  |  sewed  boards  over  and  cuts  grooves 
on  the  opposite  side,  over  those  (intervals)  in  which  he  did  not  cut  || 
grooves  (on  the  other  side).  After  he  finishes,  he  turns  it  over 


Then  he  takes  |  twisted  cedar-withes  and  sews  them  together 
the  way  in  which  he  sewed  the  short  boards, 
finished  doing  this  at  (1),  2  : 

he  does  |  the  same  as  he 
he  has  done  it,  he  ||  puts 
other  end,  and  he  drills 
does  the  same  as  he  did  at 
finally  he  does  it  at  (4); 
the  end,  he  has  finished. 
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As  soon  as  j  he  has 
he  drills  at  (2),  and 
did  at  (1) ;  and  after 
the  crosspiece  at  the  35 
it  at  (3),  and  |  he 
(1)  and  (2);  and  | 
and  when  he  reaches 
Now,  that  |  is  the 


sail  of  the  ancient  people  before  any  white  people  came;  to  wit,  { short 
boards  sewed  together.  The  canoe-mast  is  short,  for  it  ||  just  shows  40 
above  the  top  edge  of  the  board  sail  when  |  it  is  standing  up  in  the  bow. 
They  just  push  up  one  end,  |  for  the  lower  edge  lies  hard  against  the 
mast  when  |  it  is  standing.  The  wind  just  blows  against  it  and  presses  | 
the  board  sail  against  the  mast  when  the  canoe  is  running  before  the 
wind.  When  ||  it  gets  calm,  they  lay  it  down  flat  towards  the  stern,  45 


ylx  Avalalaasas  la  et!ed  sElx-£Itso£s.  Wa,  laxae  lax’saxs  lae  et!ed  25 
sElx-Tdxa  hemaxat !  £walale.  Wa,  la  hebEndale  sEla£yas  lax 
£wasgEmasasa  xwalba£ye.  Wa,  laxae  xuxudexAdEcp  Wa,  glPmese 
gwal  xuxudek'ax  eawagawa£yasa  sEla£yaxs  lae  lexAdxa  gwasE- 
wakwe  ts!ExusEma  qa£s  xwexudexTdex  nExs&wasa  kdese  xwe- 
xudeglkwa.  Wa,  laxae  lex  Tdqexs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  30 
sElbEkwe  dEwexa.  Wa,  la  heEm  t  lEmx'Tdaeneqes  t-  !Emalaena£yas 
lax-de  t  !Emt  lEgodalaxa  gwasEwakwe  ts!ExusEma.  Wa,  gdPmese 
gwalExs  lae  sEbrTdEx  (2),  ylxs  laaLal  gwale  (1).  Wa,  &Emxaawise 
nEqEmglltEwexes  g-ale  gwegilasEx  (1).  ‘Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae 
pax£aLElotsa  xwalba£ye  laxa  apsba£ye.  Wa,  laxae  sElx  TdEx  (3).  35 
Wa,  aEmxaawise  nanaxts  lEwaxes  gweg'Ilasax  (1)  lo£  (2).  Wii  la 
ElxLalax  (4) we.  Wa,  gIPmese  labEndqexs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  heEm 
yawapE£yesa  g-ale  bEgwanEmxs  k-  lesmaolg'axa  mamalax  ytxa  gwasE¬ 
wakwe  ts!ExusEma.  Wa,  la  tslEklwe  Lapleqas  laxa  xwakluna  ylxs 
halsElahnae  nelEtala  lax  ek- !Enxa£yasa  gwasEwakwe  ts!ExusEmaxs  40 
lae  Laxs  laxa  ag-iwa£ye.  Wa,  a£mese  Laqo£stoytwe  awunxa£yasexs 
laaLal  tEsales  banEnxa£ye  lax  ox-sIdza£yasa  yawapp  leqtixs  laaLal 
Laxsa.  Wa,  a£mise  la  yolayosa  yala  qa£s  la  tEsp  !ega£ya  gwasEwa- 
kwets!ExusEm  laxa  Lapleqaxs  nEq  lEXLalae  laxa  yala.  Wa,  g  iPmese 
q!ox£w!dExs  lae  aEm  pax£alExdzEm  gwagwaaqa  laxa  gwalExsasa  45 
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46  away  from  |  the  mast;  and  the  middle  of  the  board  sail  lies  against 
the  mast  as  it  is  standing  on  edge.  |  After  they  have  taken  it  down, 
they  take  down  the  mast  and  put  it  down  |  into  the  bow;  and  they 


push  up  the 


board  sail  and  shift  it  towards  the  bow,  so  that  it  lies 
50  flat  |  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  The  sail  of  a  large  |  traveling-canoe 
is  of  this  size.  | 

1  Mat  Sail  and  Mast. — A  woven  mat  was  the  sail  of  |  small  canoes. 

It  was  made  of  the  middle  part  of  cedar-bayk,  for  the  j  weaving  is 
5  made  of  narrow  strips.  Its  length  is  one  fathom  |  and  two  spans,  ||  and 
its  width  is  one  fathom.  There  are  four  holes  in  one  edge,  |  by  means 


of  which  it  is  strapped  to  the  mast,  in  this  way: 
one  hole  in  each  corner  to  put  the  sprit  into  the 
and  the  hole  in  the  lower  corner  is  for  the  lower 
10  sheet  j  to  pass  through.  When  it  is  finished,  the 
a  young  cedar-tree,  which  is  to  be  the  mast 
sail. 


|  and  there  is 
top  corner;  | 
end  of  the 
man  peels  |] 
for  the  mat 
the  four  holes 
mast  to  hold 


He  passes  twisted  cedar-bark  rope  through 
in  the  side  of  the  sail,  |  and  puts  it  around  the 
the  sail.  He  uses  a  small  |  young  cedar-tree  for  the  sprit,  and  he 
twisted  cedar-bark  rope  and  puts  it  around  the  mast  below 


uses 


15  the  ||  middle  to  hold  the  lower  end  of  the  sprit.  |  Finally  he  takes  well- 
made,  twisted,  thin  cedar-bark  rope,  |  sometimes  five  fathoms  in 


46  Lapleqe  laxes  nalnaqEyoyalaena£yaxa  Lapleqaxs  lae  tsagExsa.  Wa, 
g'lFmese  pax£alExsExs  lae  k-  !IgulExsasE£weda  Lap  leqe  qa£s  la  k'adEg'i- 
yodayo  laxa  ag-iwa£e.  Wa,  ahnise  la  Laxhvidayoweda  gwasEwakwe 
ts!ExusEm  qa£s  la  xEmx’fldayo  laxaaxa  &g'iwa£ye  qa  las  pagEg'iwe 
50  laxa  &g‘iwa£yasa  xwakluna.  Wa,  heEm  yawapE£yesa  £walase  niE- 
lexats  !e  xwak  lune  £walayasas. 

1  Mat  Sail  and  Mast. — Wii,  lana  kflEdEkwe  le£wa£ye  ya£wapEya£yasa 
xwaxuxwagumexa  g’ayole  laxa  naq  !Eg-a£ye  dEnasa,  yixs  ts  lelts  lEq  !ao- 
ledEkwaes  k'!tta£ye.  Wa,  la  malplEnx'bala  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!a- 
na£yex  ylxa  £nEmp  !Enk'e  laxEns  baLaqe  £wasgEmasas.  Wa,l  a  £nEm- 
5  plEnklyowe  £wadzEwasas.  Wa,  la  modzEqe  kwakuxunxa£yas  qa 
nEyimx'salatsa  t hmiqEmk' linapasa  laxa  Lapleqe  g'a  gwaleg-a  {jig.). 
Wa,  laxae  kwax’saweda  dzeg'asLasa  dzegflnoLEma£ye  laxa  ekdlnxa- 
£yas.  Wa,  laxae  kwax’sawe  bEnEnxa£yas  qa  nex'salatsa  wadE- 
n5ts!ExsdeLe.  Wa,  gihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  saqlugfldEkwe 
10  dzadzaxmEdzEma  qa  yawapleqsa  lekuya£ye  yawabEma.  Wa,  la 
nEyimx'sotsa  mElkwe  dEnsEn  dEnEm  laxa  modzEqe  kwakuxunxes. 
Wa,  la  t  lEmqEmk-  lints  laxa  ya£wap!eqe.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  wile 
dzadzaxmEdzEma  qa£s  dzEklnxEndes  laq.  Wii,  laxae  ax£edxa 
mElkwe  dEnsEn  dEnEma  qa£s  galop ’Elides  laxa  bEnk- !olts!a£yas 
15  nEgoya£yasa  Lapleqe  qa  dzeg'atsa  dzegdnoLEma£ye.  Wii,  la 
alElxsdlaxs  lae  ax£edxa  aekdaakwas  niEla£ye  wllEn  dEnsEn  dEnEma, 
£nal£nEmp  lEnae  sEk' laplEnk'e  £wasgEmasas  laxEns  baLax  qa£s  galo 
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length,  and  |  passes  its  end  through  the  sprit-hole  in  the  upper  corner,  18 


and  he  does  the  same 
corner.  That  is  the 
is  finished,  it  is  thus:  | 
The  mast-hole  of  the 
white  people  came  here 
in  the  I  bow  of  the  canoe. 


to  the  other  end  in  the  lower 
lowercornersheet.||  When  it  20 

ancient  people  j  before  any- 
consisted  of  two  round  sticks 
These  were  three  finger-widths 


apart.  |  The  ends  were  sewed  with  cedar-withes.  Then  ||  the  canoe-builder  25 
took  heavy  cedar-withe  ropes  and  small  cedar-wood  |  and  measured  the 
middle  point  for  the  mast-hole, 
marked  off  a  hole 
at  the  middle  mark. 


After 


he  had  found  the  middle,  he 
measuring  one  finger-width  and  a  half,  beginning  | 

He  took  the  same  distance  ||  from  the  middle  on  30 


the  other  side  of  the  mark.  |  Three  finger-widths  is  the  distance  of  the  | 
marks  on  each  side  of  the  mark  in  the  middle.  Then  he  takes  |  the 
heavy  cedar-withe  and  ties  it  around  the  two  bars.  |  After  putting  two 
turns  into  the  cedar-withe  rope,  l|  lie  pulls  it  up  between  the  two  bars  35 
and  draws  it  tight;  |  and  he  winds  it  between  the 
the  ends.  He  does  I  the  same  on  the 


side.  The  mast  stands  between  the  two 
bars  and  the  |  cedar-withes,  in  this  manner  • 

mast  stands  in  (1).  ||  This  finishes  all  I 

about  the  making  of  a  canoe. 


crossbars  and  ties 
other 
cross- 
The 

know  40 


plaLElodes  oba£yas  laxa  dzeg'asEnxa£ye.  Wii,  laxae  heEm  gwex'fitsa  ig 
apsba£yas  laxa  kwax'sawe  laxa  banEnxa£ye.  Wa,  heEm  wadEnd- 
dzExsdese.  Wa,  glbmese  gwalExs  lae  g'a  gwaleg'a  {fig.).  20 

Wa,  hehnesa  kwawoyasa  Lapleqasa  g'ale  bEgwanEmxs  k'!es- 
finaolex  g'axa  mamalax,  ylxa  malts  !aqe  leElxin  lexexs  laxa 
ag'iwa£yasa  xwakluna.  Wa,  la  yuduxudEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!a- 
na£yex  ylx  awalagalaasas  yixs  lae  t  lEmt  lEmbalaxa  dEwexe.  Wii,  la 
ax£ededa  Leqlenoxwaxa  LEkwe  dEwexa.  Wa,  lit  niEnsfitsa  £wlle  25 
xoku  k!waxLaJwa  lax  nEgoya£yasa  kwa£woyoLasa  Lapleqe.  Wa, 
g'tPmese  qlaqexs  lae  xiildoyodxa  malts  !aqe  kwa^woya.  Wii,  la 
mEns£idxa  kdodEnosEla  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !anaJyex  g'ag'iLEla 
lax  nEgoya£yascxs  lae  xultledEq.  Wii,  laxae  heEmxat!  £walate 
xulta£yas  lax  apsaLElasa  nEgoyasye  xulta£yaxs  lae  xultledEq.  Wii,  30 
laEm  yuduxudEn  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  ytx  awalagalaasasa 
xwexultasye  lax  wax'seLElases  xulta£ye  lax  nEgoya£yasexs  lae  iix£edxa 
LEkwe  sElbEku  dEwexa  qa£s  cjax'Scles  laxa  malts  !aqe  LeLEx'Exsa. 
Wii,  g  ihmese  malp  !Ene£staxs  lae  ek- !Ebax'£idEx  oba£yasa  dEwexe 
lax  awagawa£yasa  malts  !aqe  LeLEx'Exsa  qa£s  lEk!ut!exs  lae  35 
nex£edEq.  Wii,  lii  k' !tlgil£Ents  laxa  dEwexe  lax  awagawa£yasa 
LeLEX'Exsaxs  lae  moxwaLElots  oba£yas.  Wii,  laxae  heEm  gwex'£- 
Idxa  apsaLEliis.  Wii,  heEm  Laxagawayaatsa  Lapleqa  awagawa£yasa 
dEwexe.  Wa,  la  g'a  gwiileg'a  {fig.).  HeEm  Lax'salatsa  Lapleqe  (1). 
Wa,  lawispa  £wl£la  gwala  laxEn  q !ale  lax  gweg'ilasaxa  xwakluna.  40 
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1  The  Making  of  Horn  Spoons  (1). — Now  I  will  talk  about  the  |  making 
of  the  horn  spoon,  the  black  spoon.  |  When  the  head  of  the  mountain- 
goat  is  taken  off,  it  is  |  kept  in  the  corner  of  the  house  for  four  days, 
5  and  it  is  placed  ||  not  far  from  the  side  of  the  fire  of  the  house.;  and  | 
when  the  heat  of  the  fire  strikes  it,  the  spoon-maker  |  turns  the  head 
over  all  the  time;  and  when  it  gets  warm,  |  he  places  it  nearer  the 
fire.  He  watches  it  all  the  time  |  so  that  it  does  not  get  burnt. 
10  When  he  thinks  it  is  warm  through  and  through,  ||  he  takes  hold  of 
the  head  and  tries  to  pull  |  the  hair  off.  When  it  gets  loose,  he 
knows  that  |  the  horns  are  also  loosened.  He  takes  hold  of  |  the 
horn  with  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left  hand  he  holds  |  the  nose 
15  of  the  head.  Then  he  twists  the  horn  a  little  and  ||  pulls  it  off.  Now 
the  horn  has  been  blown  off  by  the  steam.  He  |  also  does  the  same 
with  the  other  one.  When  he  has  them  off,  |  he  takes  his  hand- 
adz  and  a  block  of  wood  and  he  adzes  it.  |  He  adzes 
it  at  the  concave  side  of  the  horn,  j  placing  the 
thick  end  on  the  block  of  wood,  in  this  manner :|| 

20  As  soon  as  he  has  it  off,  he  adzes  off  the  “mouth”  \ 
of  the  spoon  so  that  it  is  round,  \  in  this  manner:  L\ 

After  he  has  done  so,  he  measures  three  j  finger-  /  \  widths, 
beginning  at  the  |  top  of  the  horn,  and  he  adzes  it  \  j  so  that  it 


1  The  Making  of  Horn  Spoons  (1).  —  Wii,  lahnEn  gwagwex-s£alal  laxa 
k'aselax  wul  !axasa  hnElxLowexa  tslololaqe  k'atslEnaqa.  Wa, 
hehnaaxs  lae  ax£etsE£we  xEweqwasasa  smElxLaxs  lae  mdplEn- 
xwa£se  £naliis  axel  lax  onegwilasa  g'okwe,  qa£s  la  axJalllEm 
5  laxakdese  xEnLEla  nExwala  lax  onalisasa  lEgwilasa  g'okwe.  Wa, 
lape  Llesalasos  Llesalasa  lEgwlle,  wii  lada  kaselaenoxwaxa  k'a- 
tslEnaqe  hemEnalaEm  lexPliilaq.  Wa,  gIPmese  ts  !Elgu£naku- 
laxs  lae  LlaLlasotelas  laxa  lEgwile.  Wit,  la  hemEnalaEm  q!aq!alalaq 
qa  k'leses  k!umElx'£ida.  Wii,  gIPmese  la  k'otaq  laEm  tslElxsa  lax 
10  WEyoq !iiga£yasexs  lae  dax-£idxa  xEweqwe  qa£s  gunx‘£Ide  plElx'hdEx 
habEtsEma£yas.  Wa,  gIPmese  k'  !Enx'£idExs  lae  qlaLElaqexs 
lE£mae  k*  ItnEmg-aaLEle  wIwul !axs.  Wii,  hex,£ida£mese  dax,£itses 
helk‘!otts!ana£ye  laxa  wuidaxe,  wii  lii  dalases  ,  gEinxdlts  !ana£ye  laxa 
x  Pndzasa  xEweqwaxs  lae  halsElaEm  sElx£wIdxa  wuLlaxaxs  lae 
15  nexodEq.  Wit,  la£me  tEk’oyosa  kdalEla  lax  awaga£yas.  Wii,  lii 
heEmxat!  gwex-£ldxa  apsodata£yas.  Wii,  gIPmese  lawaxs  lae 
ax£edxes  k  fimLayuwe  LE£wa  tEmg  Ikwe  lEqwa  qa£s  kdimldEmaq. 
Wii,  lit  k‘  limlodEx  ok!waedza£yasa  wuLlaxasa  £mF.lxLaxs  lae  Lhm- 
qale  LExuba£yas  laxa  tEmg- Ikwe  lEqwa;  g-a  gwiileg'a  (Jig.).  Wii, 
20  gIPmese  lawaxs  lae  kdtmPldEx  awaxsta£yas  qa  k  ilx-ixstax-£ides 
g-a  gsviileg-a  (fig.) .  Wa,  gIPmese  gwalExs  lae  £m.EnsTdxa  yuduxudEne 
laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!iina£yex  yix  ^wasgEmasas  g’iig-lLEla  laxa 
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is  |  notched  in  this  place,  and  it  is  in  this  way  »  when  he  has  23 
finished  it.  [| 

He  puts  away  his  hand-adz  and  takes  his  straight  knife.  |  25 

In  former  times  the  people  rubbed  them  down  (  J  with  rough 
sandstone  |  when  they  were  making  black  horn  spoons.  Now 
there  is  water  in  a  dish,  |  and  the  man  puts  it  down  at  his  left- 
hand  side  while  he  is  rubbing  the  horn.  He  |  puts  the  thick  end  into 
the  water,  and  he  holds  it  by  the  small  end  ||  with  his  left  hand.  With  30 
his  right  hand  he  holds  a  rough  |  sandstone  and  rubs  the  horn.  | 
Nowadays  the  modern  men  adz  it.  They  shave  it  down  |  to  smooth 
it  after  they  just  begin  cutting  it.  |  After  all  this,  he  puts  a  small 
kettle  half  full  of  water  over  the  fire,  ||  and  he  takes  two  cedar-sticks,  35 
each  one  span  long  |  and  half  the  thickness  of  a  |  finger.  He  takes 
split  |  cedar-bark  and  ties  the  ends  of  the  cedar-sticks  together  with 
the  cedar-bark.  Then  he  gets  |  another  piece  of  cedar-bark  ready  to 
tie  the  other  end  j|  after  having  put  the  spoon  in  between.  Then  it  40 
is  this  way.1  |  When  the  kettle  boils  up  on  the  fire,  he  takes  the  | 
spoon  and  puts  it  in.  He  does  not  leave  it  in  a  long  time  |  before 
taking  it  out  again.  Then  he  puts  the  spoon  near  its  "mouth,” 


max'ba£yas  5xta£yasa  wuidaxax  lae  kdimlfidEq  qa£s  kdmklm-  23 
dEnodzEndeq.  Wa,  lag'a  gwiileg'axs  lae  gwal  kllmLaq  {fig.). 

Wa,  la  g'exaxes  k ItniLayaxs  lae  ax£edxes  nExx'ala  k'lawaya  ylxs  25 
kdoLlaaLal  dasgEmaku  dE£na  tlesEme  guxElasa  g’ale  bEgwanEmxs 
k  aselaaxa  tslololaqe  k’atslEnaqa  q  lots  !asE£waeda  loqlwasa  £wape. 
Wa,  la  ha£nel  lax  gEmxagawalllasa  g' ex  ax  a  wuLlaxe.  Wa,  la 
ax£stEntsa  LEXuba£yas  laxa  £wape.  Wa,  la  dalax  wilEta£yas  yises 
gEmxolts  !ana£yaxs  la£e  dalases  helk- lotts  !ana£ye  laxa  kdoLla  das- 30 
gEmaku  dE£na  tlesEma.  Wa,  la  g-ex£Idxa  wuLlaxe.  Wa,  laLal 
k'ltmLasosa  alex  bEgwanEma.  Wa,  la£me  k'!ax£w!dEq  qa£s  qaqe- 
tsleq  qa  qes£edes  laxes  haene£me  ales  kdoxug'ale.  Wa,  gdl- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  hanx’LEntsa  ha£nEme  nEgoyoxsdalaxa  £wape. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  malts  laqe  klwaxLawa  £nal£nEmp!Enk-e  aw^sgE-  35 
masas  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  kdodEn  laxEnsqlwa- 
q!wax-ts!ana£yex  yix  awagwidasas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  dzExEkwe 
dEnasa  qa£s  yaLodex  oba£yasa  klwaxLawasa  dEnase.  Wa,  la, 
gwalllasa  £nEmts  laqe  dEnas  qa£s  yaLodayolxa  apsba£ye  q5  lal 
&x£aLElaLa  k'atslEnaqe  laxa  LlEbasaq.  Wa,  laEm  g'a  gwiileg'a.1  40 
Wa,  g  thmese  mEdElx£wldeda  hanxmala  laxa  lEgwilaxs  lae  ax£edxa 
k’atslEnaqe  qa£s  axstEndes  laq.  Wa,  lit  k'les  alaEm  ge£stalaxs 
lae  axwustEndEq.  Wa,  la  axotsa  awana£ya3  k'tlxlxsta£yasa 


1  That  is,  two  straight  sticks  tied  loosely  together  at  one  end. 
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||  and  he  takes 
of  the  spoon- 
He  bends  back 
cold  |  water,  so 
again,  but  is 


45  between  |  the  cedar-sticks,  in  this  manner, 
the  cedar-bark  and  ties  it  on  near  the  end 
spreader  |  into  which  the  spoon  is  put. 
the  point,  |  and  holds  it  by  putting  it  into 

that  it  sets.  Then  it  does  not  bend  back  _  _.o _ ; 

kept  in  position  |  as  it  gets  cold.  Next  he  takes  off  the  spoon-opener, 
50  and  ||  he  takes  dried  dog-fish  skin  and  rubs  it  all  over  it,  so  that  it 
becomes  very  |  smooth  inside  and  outside.  When  it  is  quite  | 
smooth,  it  is  finished.  Now  the  black  horn  spoon  is  finished  after 
this. 

1  The  Making  of  Horn  Spoons  (2).—  Let  me  first  talk  about  the  |  horn 
spoons,  how  they  are  made.  When  |  the  mountain-goat  hunter  goes 
out  to  hunt,  the  spoon-maker  asks  |  him  to  break  off  the  horns  of  the 
5  goats  that  he  will  get,  for  ||  the  mountain-goat  hunter  only  wants  the 
tallow  and  the  |  kidney-fat  and  the  meat.  He  does  not  want  the 
bones  and  the  |  horns.  Therefore  the  spoon-maker  j  asks  him  for 
these.  In  the  morning,  when  daylight  comes,  the  |  mountain-goat 
10  hunter  goes  hunting;  and  after  he  has  killed  ||  a  mountain-goat,  he 
takes  off  the  tallow,  |  kidney-fat,  and  the  meat,  and  finally  he  cuts 
the  skin  around  |  the  bottom  of  the  horns;  and  when  he  has  cut  off 


k'ats lEnaqe  lax  awagawa£yasa  LlEbasak'  g'a  gwaleg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  la 
45  ax£edxa  dEnase  qa£s  yibaLElodes  laxa  apsba£yasa  LlEbase  lax 
laena£yas  LEbEkwa  k'ats  lEnaqe,  wa,  la  LlotlExodEx  oxawa£yas 
qa  l  lot  lExales.  Wa,  la  dalaqexs  lae  axstEnts  laxa  wiida£sta 

£wapa  qa  L!Emx£wides.  Wa,  la£me  xakdalaEm  la  LEpale  ogu- 
g'a£yasexs  lae  wudEx'£Ida.  Wa,  la  axodxa  idEbase.  Wa,  &la 
,50  ax£edxa  lEmokwe  xiilgweg'a£ya  qa£s  xulxsEmdeq  qa  alak'Iale’s  la 
qesa  yix  ogug'a£yas  LE£wis  psgEma£ye.  Wa,  glhmese  la  alakdala 
la  qesaxs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  laEm  gwala  tslololaqe  k'ats  tenaqe  laxeq. 
j  The  Making  of  Horn  Spoons  (2). — Weg'a£maLEn  gwagwex'sEx'hd  laxa 

ts  lololaqe  k'ats  lEnaqExs  lae  k  aselasF/wa.  Wa,  'hehnaaxs  g-alae  lala- 
eda  tEwPnenoxwaxa  £mElxLowe.  '  Wa,  la  axk' !alaso£sa  k'aselaenoxwe 
bEgwanEma  qa£s  tEpalex  wuLlaxases  yanEme  £mElxLowa,  qaxs 
5  lex  aunae  axso£sa  tetEwe£nenoxwaxa  £niElxLowes  yExusEma£ye  LE£wa 
inEtlbse  LE£wa  Eldzas.  Wa,  la  k'leas  ax£etsos  lax  xaqas  LE£wa 
wul  !axas.  Wa,  he£mis  lag'ilasa  k'aselaenoxwe  hawaxElaq  qa£s 
ax£edeseq.  Wa,  g'iPmese  £nax'£idxa  gaalaxs  lae  qashdeda  tEwe- 
£nenoxwaxa  £mElxLowe.  Wii,  la  tEwex'£ida.  Wa,  g'il£mese  tEwehia- 
10  nEmaxa  £mElxLaxs  lae  hex'£idaEm  axalaxa  yExusEma£ye  LE£wa 
mEt  lose  LE£wa  Eldztis.  Wa,  la  alElxsdalaxs  lae  t  !otse£stalax  oxLa- 
£yasa  wIwul !axas.  Wa,  g'il£mese  la£ste  t!osa£yas  lax  k!uts!asexs  lae 
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the  skin,  |  he  takes  a  hammer  and  pounds  off  the  horns.  Now 
they  break  off  from  |  the  bone  core.  He  continues  doing  this  ||  with  15 
all  the  mountain-goats  that  he  has  killed.  And  when  he  has  killed 
enough,  he  carries  them,  down  |  from  the  mountain  where  he  was 
hunting;  and  when  he  arrives  at  home,  he  |  immediately  goes  and 
gives  the  horns  to  the  spoon-maker,  |  who  at  once  takes  a  basket  and 
goes  down  to  the  beach  |  in  front  of  his  house,  carrying  (the  basket) 
in  his  hand.  He  puts  stones  into  it,  ||  enough  so  that  he  can  carry  20 
them  up  |  and  he  takes  them  into  his  house.  He  puts  them  down 
near  |  his  fire,  and  he  builds  up  the  fire  and  puts  the  stones  |  on. 
When  this  is  done,  he  takes  a  steaming-box  and  |  places  it  next  to 
the  fire,  and  he  also  takes  his  large  water-bucket  ||  and  goes  to  draw  25 
some  water,  and  he  pours  the  water  into  the  steaming-box  I  so  that 
it  is  half  full.  After  this  is  done,  he  takes  the  tongs  |  and  puts  them 
down,  and  also  his  adz  and  his  straight  |  knife,  so  that  they  are 
ready  on  the  floor  of  the  house;  and  he  also  takes  a  piece  of  fire-wood,  | 
which  he  places  next  to  the  fire.  When  all  these  have  been  ||  put  30 
down,  he  places  the  stones  on  the  fire  until  they  get  red-hot.  |  Then 
he  takes  his  tongs,  picks  up  the  red-hot  |  stones,  and  throws  them 
into  the  steaming-box  which  contains  water,  and  |  he  continues  put¬ 
ting  in  red-hot  stones.  As  soon  as  the  water  |  begins  to  boil,  he 


dax'Tdxa  tlesEme  qa£s  lEg'ELElhdexa  wiwuLlaxe.  Wii,  la£me  tEplIde  13 
klwalaLElasasxa  xaqe.  Wii,  a£mise  la  he  gwe£nakulaxes  tEwehia-5 
nEme  hnElxLowa.  Wa,  guFmese  heFoLExs  g'axae  oxLaxElaxes  tE-  15 
wehianEme  laxa  nEg'a.  Wa,  g  lFmese  lag’aa  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae 
hex’TdaEm  la  tslasa  wiUlaxe  laxa  k'aselaenoxwe  bEgwanEma.  Wa, 
hex£ida£mese  ax£edxa  lExa£ye  qa£s  la  kdoqulaqexs  lae  lEntslesEla 
lax  l lEmadsases  g’okwe,  qa£s  lii  xE£xuts  lalasa  tlesEme  laq.  Wa, 
a£mise  gwanala  qa£s  lokwesexs  lae  oxLEx,£IdEq  qa£s  lii  OxLosdesE-  20 
laq,  qa£s  lii  oxnaeLElaq  laxes  g’okwe,  qa£s  lii  oxLEg'alilas  lax  rna- 
gunwalisases  lEgwile.  Wii,  lii  lEqwelax-£Ida,  qa£s  xE£xuLalesa  tlesE¬ 
me  laxes  lEgwile.  Wii,  guFmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  q!5lats!e,  qa 
g-axes  hanallsEx  lEgwilas.  Wa,  liixae  ax£edxes  £walase  nagatsla, 
qa£s  lii  tsex'hdEx  £wapa.  Wii,  lii  guxtslotsa  £wape  laxa  qlolatsle,  25 
qa  nEgoyoxsdales.  Wii,  g'lFmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  tslesnala 
qa  g  axes  k  adela.  Wii,  he£mises  k'  limpayowe  LE£wis  nExx  ala 
kdawayowa,  qa  g-axes  gwalel  g-ex’g'aela.  Wii,  he£misa  lEqwa, 
qa  g-axes  k'adel  lax  onalisases  lEgwile.  Wii,  g  iFmese  g-ax  £wFla 
g-ex-g’aelEXs  lae  memEnltsEmx‘£ldeda  xE£xuLalallse  tlesEm  laxa  30 
lEgwile.  Wii,  lii  dax'Tclxes  tslesLala,  qa£s  k’liplldes  laxa  x'Ixse- 
mila  t lesEma,  qa£s  lii  k' IfpstEiits  lax  £wabEts!awasa  qlolatsle.  Wa, 
lii  hanal  k‘ Itpstalasa  x-Ix-ExsEmala  tlesEm  laq.  Wii,  g'lFmese  iue- 
dElx£w!deda  £wapaxs  lae  gwal  k'llpstalaq.  Wii,  lii  dtlx'Tdxa  wlwu- 
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35  stops  putting  in  stones,  takes  the  horns,  ||  and  puts  them  into  it. 
He  does  not  leave  them  there  a  long  time,  before  |  he  takes  up  his 
tongs,  feels  for  the  horn,  and  when  he  finds  one,  |  he  takes  soft 
shredded  cedar-bark  and  puts  it  into  his  hand  |  in  order  not  to  burn 
it  as  ho  takes  hold  of  the  point  of  the  horn.  He  strikes  with  |  the 
thick  end  against  the  piece  of  fire-wood  on  the  floor.  Then  the  core 
40  that  is  left  inside  ||  jumps  out.  Now  the  horn  is  hollow.  He  con¬ 
tinues  |  doing  this  with  all  of  them;  and  when  they  are  all  done,  he 
measures  off  two  |  finger-widths  from  the  point  at  the  concave  | 
(belly)  side,  in  this  way:  Beiiy.  Then  he  takes  his  straight  j 

knife  and  cuts  a  notch  into  it;  slanting  towards 

45  the  ||  thick  end.  Then  he  Back-  puts  down  his  knife  and 
measures  |  three  finger-widths  from  the  point  where  he  made  the 
notch,  |  towards  the  big  end,  and  he  puts  a  small  notch  there.  |  Then 
he  puts  down  his  knife,  takes  his  |  adz  and  adzes  off  the  horn,  begin- 
50  ning  at  the  first  notch.  He  adzes  off  one-half  ||  its  thickness  between 
the  two  notches.  Then  he  turns  the  horn  over,  |  holding  it  by  the  thick 
end,  and  adzes  it  off  so  that  it  is  a  little  rounded,  and  so  that  it  is 
hollow  in  the  middle.  |  After  this  has  been  done,  he  adzes  off  the 
thick  end  so  that  it  is  round;  |  and  when  this  is  done,  it  is  in  this 
way:  r  ^  Then  he  takes  |  red-pine  wood  that  splits 

55  well  and  splits  it  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  our  ||  middle 


35  Llaxe,  qa£s  la  axstEnts  laq.  Wii,  k'!est!e  alaEm  ge£stalllExs  lae 
ax£edxa  tslesLala,  qa£s  kdap  !e1§s  laq.  Wa,  guFmese  laLxa  hiEme 
q!olku  wuLlaxExs  lae  ax£edxa  qloyaakwe  k  adzEkwa,  qa£s  sax'tsla- 
naleqexs  lae  dax-£Its  lax  wllba£yasa  wiiLlaxe.  Wii,  lii  xusEntsa 
LExuba£ye  laxa  lEqwa  lvadela.  Wii,  he£mis  la  dEx£wults  lEwats  go- 
40  gulg-a£yas.  Wa,  laTne  kwakwux£ideda  wuidaxe.  Wii,  axusa£miise 
he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe.  Wii,  g'lFmese  £wFlaxs  lae  mEnshdxa  mal- 
dEne  laxEns  q  !waq Iwax'ts !ana£ye  g-iig'iLEla  lax  wilEta£yas  lax 
ok !waedza£yasxa  g'a  gwiileg-a  {fig.).  Wii,  lii  dax  Tdxes  nExx'iila 
k’!awayowa  qa£s  k’ IlmtbEtEndexa  Lanexala  gwagwaaqala  laxa 
45  LExuba£yas.  Wii,  lii  g-Ig-ahlaxes  kdawayowe,  qa£s  etfede  mEns£idxa 
yuduxudEne  laxEns  q !waq Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  g'iig'iLEla  lax  k‘  !imta£yas 
gwagwaaqa  laxa  LExuba£ye.  Wii,  laxae  xaL!Ex,£Id  k' ItmtbEtEndEq. 
Wii,  lii  g'lg'alilaxes  k-  Jiiwayowe,  qa£s  dax  £idexes  k'  Ilmpayowe,  qa£s 
kdimHdexa  g-iig'iLEla  lax  g  ale  k' Unites.  Wa,  lii  nEgoyode  kdim- 
50  na£yas  lalaa  lax  ale  k- hmtes.  Wii,  lii  xweFldxa  wurJaxe,  qa£s 
dalex  LExuba£yasexs  lae  lciimlTdEq,  qa  k'ak-Elx'ales,  qa  xulboyoles. 
Wii,  gdbmese  gwalExs  lae  kdimtTdEx  LEk !fixLa£yas,  qa  k-ak'Elx'ales. 
Wii,  g  lFmese  gwalExs  lae  g-a  gwiileg-a  fig.) .  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  eg'aqwa 
lax  xasE£we  wunagula.  Wa,  lii  xoxoxus£EndEq,  qa  yuwes  awagwItEns 
55  £nolax'ts!ana£yaxsEns  q!waq!wax‘ts!ana£yex.  Wii,  lii  baFltsa  £nEm- 
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finger,  and  he  measures  off  one  |  span  for  its  length.  Then  he 
takes  his  |  straight  knife  and  cuts  it  off,  and  when  he  has  cut  off  | 
the  same  number  and  split  as  many  as  the  number  of  black  horn  | 
spoons  that  he  is  making,  then  he  takes  spruce-root  and  splits 
it  in  two,  ||  puts  it  into  a  small  dish  with  water  in  it  to  soak,  | 
and  he  takes  his  straight  knife  and  splits  one  end  of  the  | 
pine-sticks  to  make  them  like  a  pair  of  tongs;  and  when  |  the  ends 
of  all  of  them  have  been  split,  he  takes  the  split  roots  and  ties  the 
other  end,  |  in  this  way.1  He  does  this  with  all  of  them;  and  when  || 
they  all  have  been  tied  with  the  roots,  he  builds  up  his  fire,  |  takes 
the  stones  out  of  the  steaming-box,  and  puts  them  back  on  the  fire.  | 
When  they  are  all  on,  he  waits  until  they  are  red-hot.  |  When  they 
are  red-hot,  he  takes  |  his  tongs  and  picks  out  the  hot  stones  and 
puts  them  back  ||  into  the  water  in  the  steaming-box;  and  when  the 
water  begins  to  boil  up,  |  he  takes  the  adzed  horns  and  puts  them  j  in. 
As  soon  as  they  are  in,  he  takes  the  roots  and  |  puts  them  down  at 
the  place  where  he  is  seated,  and  also  the  split  pine-sticks.  When  he 
thinks  |  that  the  horns  are  hot  enough,  he  takes  his  fire-tongs  and  || 
picks  up  the  horns.  He  takes  one  of  the  |  spoon-moulds, — the  pieces 
of  pine-wood  tied  at  one  end, — and  puts  the  |  spoon  between  its  legs. 


p  lEnk'e  laxEns  q!waq!wax’tsiina£yex  yix  awasgEmasasexs  lae  ax£edxes 
nExx'ala  kfiawayowa,  qa£s  k’  limts  firndeq.  Wii,  gfilfinese  £wi£laxs 
laxes  heeneme  waxatslaqa  xokwe  wunagiile  waxexLaasasa  tslololaqe 
k’atslEnaqEXsos.  Wa,  lii  ax£edxa  LloplEk’asa  alewase,  qa£s  papax'sa- 
leq.  Wa  la  ax£stalas  laxa  £wape  q  lots  laxa  lalogume,  qa  pex£wides. 
Wji,  lii  ax£edxes  nExx'ala  kfiawayowa,  qa£s  xoxfividex  epsba£yasa 
wlwunagule,  qa  yuwes  gwex'sa  tslesLalax.  Wa,  gfilfinese  £  wifi  a 
xdbaakwa  lae  ax£edxa  paakwe  LloplEk’a,  qa£s  yilfides  laxa  epsba- 
£vas  g'a  gwiileg'a.1  Wa,  lii  fiiaxwaEm  lie  gwex  fidEq.  Wa,  g  il£mese 
£wifia  la  yaelbalaxa  LloplEk  axs  lac  lEqwelax,£idxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  lii 
ax£wustalaxa  tlesEme  laxa  qlolatsle,  qa£s  liixExuLEndalas  laxes  lEgwi¬ 
le.  Wa,  g  ihmese  £wIlx‘Lalaxs  lae  aEm  la  esslaq,  qa  meniEnltsEm- 
x’fides.  Wii,  gllmese  memEnltsEmx,£ideda  tlesEmaxs  lae  dax'fid- 
xes  tslesLala,  qa£s  kfiipides  laxa  xlx’ExsEmala  tlesEma,  qa£s  laxat! 
kfiipstalas  laxaax  fivabEts lawasa  qlolatsle.  Wa,  g’il£mese  mEdElx- 
£wideda  £wapaxs  lae  ax£edxa  la  k‘ lik' limLEku  wunlaxa  qa£s  lii  axsta- 
las  laq.  Wii,  gulfinese  £wifiastaxs  lae  ax£edxa  LloplEk'e,  qa  g'axes 
g-ael  lax  klwaelasas  LE£wa  xokwe  yaelbaaku  wunagfita.  Wa,  a£mise 
gwanala,  qa  ts lElx£widesa  wuLlaxaxs  lae  dax-£idxes  tslesLala,  qa£s 
kfiiplides  laxa  £nEme  wuLlaxa.  Wii,  lii  dax'fidxa  £nEmts!aqe 
LlEbEg'a£yexa  xokwe  yilbala  wiinagida,  qa£s  LlEbEgfindes  laxes 
tslololaqe  katslEnaqaxs  lae  peqwa.  Wii,  a£mise  gwanala,  qa 
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i  See  footnote  on  p.  103. 
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78  Since  the  horn  is  pliable,  he  can  spread  it  |  as  wide  as  he  wants.  Then 
lie  takes  root  and  ties  the  |  other  end  of  the  spoon-mould.  After  he 
80  has  done  so,  it  is  in  this  way.1  After  ||  he  has  done  so  with  one,  he 
does  the  same  with  the  others;  and  after  he  has  |  finished,  he  puts 
some  more  red-hot  stones  in  the  steaming-box;  |  and  when  the  water 
begins  to  boil  up,  he  takes  |  mountain-goat  tallow  and  puts  it  down 
where  he  is  working.  Then  he  puts  a  dish  |  down  where  he  is  seated, 
85  takes  the  ||  water-bucket  with  water  in  it,  and  pours  the  water  into 
the  dish.  After  |  doing  so,  he  takes  the  spoon  with  the  spoon-mould 
on  it  |  and  puts  them  into  the  boiling  water.  When  he  thinks  that  | 
they  are  hot  through,  he  takes  them  out  one  by  one,  |  and  rubs  them 
90  all  over  with  the  tallow;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  ||  he  throws 
them  into  the  cold  water  in  the  dish.  He  does  this  |  with  all  of  them. 
He  wants  them  to  become  brittle,  ]  therefore  he  does  so.  As  soon  as 
they  have  all  been  put  into  the  cold  water  |  in  the  dish,  he  takes 
them  out,  unties  the  roots  which  he  has  tied  \  around  the  mould,  and 
95  takes  dogfish-skin  from  the  back  of  the  dogfish,  and  ||  polishes  the 
outside  and  the  inside.  When  they  are  smooth  both  outside  |  and 
inside,  they  are  finished.  He  continues  doing  this  |  with  all  of  them, 
and  in  this  way  the  horn  spoons  are  made.  |  Now,  that  is  all.  | 


78  ewadzEgEg-aatsexs  lae  ax£edxa  L!op!Ek'e,  qa£s  yiTides  laxa  apsba- 
£yasa  iJEbEg-a£ye.  Wii,  la  g‘a  gwalaxs  lae  gwaleg'a.1  Wa,  g  il- 
80  £mese  gwalExs  lae  aEm  he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe.  Wa,  guPmese  gwa- 
Iexs  lae  xwelaqa  kdipstalasa  x  ix'ExsEmala  tlesEm  laxa  q!olats!e. 
Wa,  guPmese  mEdElx£wideda  £wapaxs  lae  ax£edxa  yasEkwasa 
finElxLowe,  qa  g’axes  g'aela  lax  eaxElasas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lo- 
q!we,  qa£s  g'axe  k’ag-alilas  laxaaxes  klwaelase.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
85  nagats!e  £wabEts  lalila,  qa£s  giixtslodesa  Avape  laxa  l5q!we.  Wa, 
g#mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  idEbEg-aakwe  ts!ets!ololaqa,  qa£s  la 
ax£stalas  laxa  maEmdElqula  £wapa.  Wa,  gul£mese  k'otaq  laEm 
alakdala  la  ts!Elx£w!da,  lae  £nal£nEmEmk'axs  lae  k'  !tp£wustalaq, 
qa£s  hamElxsEmde  dEx'sEmtsa  yasEkwe  laq.  Wii,  g'lTmese  gwalExs 
90  lae  tslExstEnts  laxa  wuda£sta  £wabE  ts  lalilxa  l5q!we.  Wa,  la  £na- 
xwaEm  he  gwex'fidxa  waokwe.  Wa,  laEm  £nex-  qa  idEmx£wides 
lagilas  he  gweg  ilaq.  Wa,  g'iPmese  £wi£la£sta  laxa  wuda£sta  £wabE- 
tslalilxa  loqlwaxs  lae  ax£wustalaq,  qa£s  qwelalexa  idoplEk’e  yael- 
besa  n!EbEg  a£ye.  Wii,  lit  ax£edxa  xulgweg'a£yasa  xiilgume,  qa£s 
95  xiilx£widex  osgEma£yas LE£wes  5gug-a£ye.  'Wa,  g'iPmese  la  qetsEma. 
Wii,  hefinisexs  lae  qedzEg’a  lae  gwala.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg  i- 
laxa  waokwe.  Wii,  heEm  gweg'ilatsa  ts loldlaqelaxa  ts!5lolaqe 
k'atslEnaqa.  Wii,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 


See  figure  on  p.  104. 
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Cedar-Bark  Breaker. — The  man  takes  a  (bone  from  the)  |  nasal  1 
bone  of  a  whale,  and  he  takes  a  thin-edged  rough  sandstone  |  and  a 
small  dish,  and  he  pours  water  into  it  so  that  it  is  |  half  full.  Then 
he  puts  it  down  where  he  is  going  to  work  at  a  cedar-bark  breaker.  ||  5 

He  takes  the  bone  and  measures  it  so  that  it  is  |  two  spans  and  four 
finger-widths  in  length.  |  Then  he  puts  the  rough  sandstone  into  the 
water  in  the  |  dish,  and  he  saws  the  bone  off  so  that  the  end  is  square. 

He  |  does  the  same  with  the  other  end.  When  both  ends  are  square,  ||  ]() 
he  rubs  the  edges  so  that  they  are  straight;  and  when  the  edges  are 
straight,  |  he  measures  the  width  of  one  hand  for  its  width,  and  |  he 
measures  with  a  cedar-stick  to  find  the  center,  in  this  manner.1  | 

As  soon  as  he  finds  the  center,  he  marks  a  line  across,  and  he  rubs  | 
on  each  side  of  the  line  to  make  a  hole  through  it,  which  serves  as 
a  grip.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished  ||  rubbing  the  hole  through  15 
which  serves  as  a  grip,  |  he  rubs  along  the  lower  edge  so  as  to 
sharpen  it.  Now  he  has  finished  |  the  bark-breaker.  | 

Bag  of  Sea-Lion  Hide. — As  soon  as  this  is  done,  he  takes  the  |  skin 
of  a  sea-lion  which  has  been  dried.  He  spreads  it  out,  and  he  || 
measures  two  spans.  Then  he  puts  a  |  straight-edge  of  cedar-wood  on  20 
it  and  marks  along  the  edge,  so  that  it  may  be  straight.  Then  he  |  cuts 
along,  following  the  line;  and  he  also  lays  the  straight-edge  of  cedar- 


Cedar-Bark  Breaker. — Wii,  lii  ax£ededa  bEgwanEmaxa  xaqe  g-a£yol  |  1 

l&x  xagelba£yasa  gWE£yime.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  pEbsnxe  kdoLla  dE£na 
tlesEina.  Wa,  liehnisa  lalogum  qa£s  guxtslodesa  £wape  laq  qa  nEgo- 
yoxsdalesexs  lae  hang'a£lilas  laxes  eaxElasLaxa  lradzayoLaxa  k'adzE- 
kwe.  Wa,  lii  ax£edxa  xaqe  qa£s  mEnshdeq  qa  £wasgEmats.  Wa,  la  5 
ha£modEugala  lax  malp'Eiik'e  £wasgEmasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax‘ts!a- 
na£yaxs  lae  ax£stEntsa  kdoida  dE£na  tlessm  laxa  £wabEts  lawasa 
lalogume.  Wa,  lii  xdltslEnts  laxa  xaqe  qa  hiEmabes.  Wii,  lii  heEm- 
xat!  gwex-£ldxa  apsba£ye.  Wii,  gdPmese  £ne£namabaxs  lae  g-ex£I- 
dEx  oxwii£yas  qa  enEmEnxEles.  Wii,  gil£mese  la  hiEniEnxElaxs  lae  10 
balhtses  ts  !Exuts  !ana£ye  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  laq  qa  wadzEwats. 
Wii,  laxae  mEnsi£lalasa  k!waxLa£we  lax  nEgoya£yas  g"a  gwiileg'a  (fig.) 
Wii,  gilhnese  qlaxa  nEgoya£yaxs  lae  xultaxodEx.  Wii,  lii  g'exhdEx, 
wax'sanafyasa  daasexa  la  saxusto  kwax'sa.  Wii,  g11£mese  gwalExs 
lae  g'exsodxa  saxustowe  kwax'saxa  daas.  Wii,  g'iPmese  gwalExs  15 
lae  g  exx'alabEndEq  qa  opesx'afyes  ex'ba.  Wii,  laEm  gwala  k'aya- 
yaxa  luadzEkwe. 

Bag  of  Sea-Lion  Hide. — Wii,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  pESE- 
na£yasa  LlexEnaxs  lae  lEmokwa.  Wii,  la  LEpIiililaq.  Wii,  lii  bal£- 
idxa  malplEnk'e  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts !ana£yex.  Wii,  lii  k’iidEdzotsa  20 
nEgEnose  klwaxLo  laqexs  lae  xultledEq,  qa  nEqElesexs  lae  bEXE- 
lEndxes  xulta£ye.  Wii,  laxae  ogwaqa  k'adEdzotsa  nEgEnose  klwaxLo 


>  See  illustrations  in  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V,  p.  372. 
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wood  |  on  the  other  side  and  marks  along  it  and  cuts  following  the 
25  line.  |  Nowit  is  two  spans  wide,  ||  and  he  cuts  along  six  spans  |  for 
the  length  as  he  lays  his  straight-edge  of  cedar-wood  down  at  the 
end  of  the  |  six  spans  which  he  has  marked  off,  and  he  cuts  along  the 
line  that  he  has  marked.  |  Then  he  doubles  it  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  long  side  and  bends  it  over,  and  he  steps  on  it,  |  so  that  the  sides 
30  may  be  close  together.  Then  he  punches  holes  through  the  edges  ||  two 
finger-widths  apart.  That  is  |  where  the  cord  will  pass  through  when 
he  sews  it;  and  when  |  it  is  finished,  he  puts  the  straight-edge  of 
cedar-wood  on  a  piece  two  |  spans  wide  and  marks  a  line  on  it,  and 
35  cuts  along  it.  |  This  piece  is  seven  spans  in  length.  ||  It  is  to  be  the 
carrying-strap  for  the  wedge-bag,  and  he  |  puts  on  the  straight-edge 
of  cedar-wood  on  a  piece  half  |  a  finger  wide  and  marks  a  line  on  it 
and  cuts  along  it.  This  |  long  strip  serves  to  sew  up  the  sides  of  the 
wedge-bag.  |  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  he  puts  it  for  a  short  time  into  || 
40  water,  together  with  the  wedge-bag.  Only  the  carryings-trap  is  not 
put  into  the  water.  |  He  does  not  leave  it  in  for  a  long  time  before 
he  takes  it  out.  |  Then  he  takes  the  narrow  strip  of  sea-lion  skin 
and  pushes  one  end|  through  the  holes.  Then  he  puts  one  end  of  the 
carrying-strap  to  |  one  side  and  sews  it  on.  This  sewing  goes  down- 


23  lax  apsEnxa£yasexs  lae  xut  ledEq.  Wa,  laxae  bExElEndxes  xulta£ye; 

laEm  malplEng-adzowe  £wadzEwasas  laxen  qlwaq  Iwax'ts  lanaWex. 
25  Wa,  laxae  balffdxa  q'.ELlapEnk'e  laxEns  qlwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  qa 
£wasgEmatsexs  lae  k'adEdzodaxaases  nEgEnose  kbvaxLo  lax  £walaasa- 
sa  qlELlaplEnk'axs  lae  xult  ledEq.  Wa,  iaxae  bExElEndxes  xiilta£ye. 
LaTne  gwanaxffdEq  laxes  g'ildolase  qa  nEgEXLales.  Wa,  la  t  !ep  ledEq 
qa  q!asox£widesexs  lae  idEnqEmsalases  k'lawayowe  lax  ewunxawas 
30  la  liEmaldEngale  laxEns  qlwaq  !waxts!ana£yaqe  L'.Enqa£ya.  Wa, 
heEm  g'aylmx'salasltsa  qlEnaLa  qb  q  !Enq!Eg'ox£widLEq.  Wa,  g  il- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  etled  k'adEdzdtsa  nEgEnose  kbvaxLo  laxa  maldEne 
laxEns  q Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yaxs  lae  xult  ledEq.  Wa,  la  bExlEndEq. 
Wa,  la  aLEboplEnk-e  £wasgEmasas  laxEns  q bvaq Iwax'ts !ana£yex. 
35  HeEm  aoxLaasLEsa  q!waats!eLasa  LEmg-ayowe.  Wa,  la  et!ed  k'adE¬ 
dzotsa  nEgEnose  klwaxLo  laxa  k' lodEnas  £wadzEwase  laxEns  q!wa- 
q  Iwax'ts  !ana£yaxs  lae  xult  ledEq.  Wa,  la  bExlEndEq.  Wii,  laEm 
g'lltleq.  Wa,  heEm  qlEnqlEqloyoltsexa  ewiinxa£yasa  q  hvaats  leLasa 
LEmlEmg '  ay  owe.  Wii,  glfimese  g'walExs  lae  yawasffd  ax£stEnts  laxa 
40  £wape  £wi£la  LE£wa  q  Iwaats  leLe.  W a,  lex'a£mese  k'  les  la  ax£stanoseda 
aoxLaasLe.  Wii,  k' lest  la  ge£stala  laxa  £wapaxs  lae  ax£wustEndEq. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  qlEnyowe  bExEk11  pESEnesa  LlexEne  qa£s  £nex'sales 
laxes  LlEnqa£ye.  Wa,  laEm  ax£aLEl5ts  oba£yasa  aoxLaase  lax  ono- 
dzExsta£yas.  Wa,  la  q  laq  lEnklnaq.  W a,  la£me  haxElame  q  lEna£yas 
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ward  ||  to  the  bent  bottom  of  the  wedge-bag.  He  does  |  the  same  at  45 
the  other  side.  |  Then  the  wedge-bag  is  finished.  | 

Spruce-Roots  and  Cedar-Withes.  — When  the  season  approaches  when  l 
the  huckleberries  are  ripe,  |  the  woman  makes  her  huckleberry- 
basket,  and  |  it  is  ready  when  the  berries  are  ripe.  She  takes  her 
digging-stick  and  her  small  ax,  |  going  to  the  place  where  small 
spruce-trees  are  growing,  and  where  she  knows  that  the  ground  is 
soft.  As  soon  as  ||  she  reaches  there,  she  pushes  one  end  of  her  clam-  5 
digging  stick  into  the  ground  and  |  pries  up  the  roots  of  a  young 
spruce-tree.  As  soon  as  the  roots  come  out  of  the  ground,  |  she 
picks  out  thin  and  small  ones.  She  takes  hold  of  them  and  pulls 
them  out.  |  These  may  be  more  than  a  fathom  in  length;  |  and  when 
she  reaches  the  end,  she  takes  her  small  ax  and  ||  chops  them  off.  10 
The  woman  who  is  getting  the  roots  |  continues  doing  this.  When 
she  has  enough,  she  coils  them  up  and  ties  them  |  with  small  roots 
in  four  places,  so  that  they  are  this  way  :  I  As  soon 

as  this  is  done,  she  carries  them  in  her  right  Jf  hand  and  | 

goes  home.  She  puts  them  down  in  a  cool  corner  of 

the  house.  ||  Then  she  takes  a  mat  and  spreads  it  15 

over  them.  As  soon  as  she  has  done  this,  |  she  again  takes  her  small 
ax  and  goes  to  a  place  where  young  cedar-trees  grow;  |  and  when  she 
reaches  there,  she  looks  for  those  that  have  straight  long  branches,  | 
that  are  not  twisted;  and  when  she  finds  a  |  young  cedar-tree  that 


lax  gwanaxTdaasas  oxsda£yasa  qlwaatsle.  Wa,  la  heEmxat!  gwex’-  45 
£Idxa  apsanfi,£ye.  Wa,  la£me  gwala  q!waats!asa  LEmlEmg’ayu  laxeq. 

Spruce-Roots  and  Cedar- Withes. — Wit,  hehnaaxs  lae  Elaq  gwatlEnxa  1 
lae  g”eg’aex£ededa  tslEdaqe,  qa£s  lExile,  qa£s  k’  lElatslela  gwadEme,  qo 
nEgEXLoduo.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  lv  lElakwe  LE£wis  sayobEmaxs  lae 
laxa  alewadzEmxEkula  laxes  qlale  tElq  luts  tlEk’a.  Wa,  gilhnese 
lag’aa  laqexs,  lae  ts  lExubEtElsas  oba£yases  k’  Islakwe,  qa£s  k  !wet  lEqol-  5 
sElexa  LleLloplEk’asa  alewadzEme.  Wa,  g  il£mese  laqolsa  LleLloplE- 
k'axs  lae  aleqaxa  nEqEla  wlla,  lae  d^yodsq,  qa£s  nEX£uqolsEleq. 
Wa,  la  £nal£nEmp  lEna  esEgdyo  laxEns  bauaqe  awasgEmasas.  Wa, 
gdl£mese  lag’aa  laxa  abasemasexs  lae  dax-£Idxes  sayobEme,  qa£s 
tsEX’SEndeq.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg’ilaxs  LlaLloplEkaeda  10 
tslEdaqe.  Wa,  g’llhnese  heloLExs  lae  q  !Elo£nakulaq,  qa£s  yael£aLElo- 
dalesa  wiswEltowe  LloplEk’  laxa  m5x£widalaLEla  laq  xa  g  a  gwaleg’a 
{jig.).  Wa,  glFmese  gwalExs  lae  qlElxulases  helk’ lots !ana£ye  laqexs 
lae  na£nakwa.  Wa,  ia  qlElxwalilas  laxa  wudanegwilases  g’okwe 
qa£s  ax£edexa  le£wa£ye,  qa£s  naxusEmliles  laq.  Wit,  g11£mese  gwalExs  15 
lae  etled  dax-£ldxes  sayobEme,  qa£s  laxat!  laxa  dzadzEsEXEkula. 
Wa,  g’ihmese  lag’aa  laqexs  lae  alex’hdxa  g’llsg’iltliis  tEXEme,  yixa 
£nEmag’itexa  k’lese  sElplEna.  Wit,  g’tPmese  qlaxa  £nEmts!aqe 
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20  has  these,  she  chops  it  down.  ||  When  it  falls,  she  breaks  off  the 
straight  branches;  and  when  |  she  has  enough,  she  puts  the  thick 
ends  together  and  takes  thin  cedar-withes  J  and  twists  them.  When 
this  is  done,  she  ties  them  around  the  thick  ends  of  the  cedar-twigs.  [ 
She  ties  them  ^  at  four  places,  so  that  they  are 

in  this  way:  |  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  she  car- 

25  ries  them  home  on  her  shoulder;  and  when  ||  she  enters  the 
house,  she  puts  them  down  at  the  place  where  she  always  sits.  | 
There  she  unties  the  cedar-withes;  and  after  they  have  been  taken 
off,  |  she  strips  off  the  branches  of  the  first  one  that  she  takes  up; 
and  after  she  has  taken  them  all  off,  |  she  begins  at  the  thin  end  of 
the  cedar-withes  and  splits  them  in  two  |  towards  the  thick  end,  right 
30  through  the  heart.  After  they  have  been  split  in  two,  ||  she  puts 
down  the  other  half  and  splits  the  first  half  again  in  two ;  |  and  after 
this  has  been  split  in  two,  she  takes  up  |  the  other  half  which  she  had 
put  down  on  the  floor,  and  splits  it  in  two  also.  |  Now  the  cedar- 
withes  have  been  split  into  four  pieces.  When  this  has  been  done,  | 
35  she  takes  up  another  cedar-withe  and  strips  off  the  branches;  ||  and 
after  this  has  been  done,  she  splits  it  in  the  same  way  as  she  did  the 
first  one;  |  and  she  continues  doing  so  with  the  other  cedar-withes;  | 
and  after  splitting  them,  she  picks  out  the  pieces  containing  the  sap  | 
and  places  them  by  themselves;  and  she  takes  the  remainder  of 


dzEsEqu  ax£Enalaqexs  lae  hex£ida£Em  sop  lExodEq.  Wa,  gffPmese 
20  t!ax-£idExs  lae  dzadzatuqEwaxa  ek’etEla  tExEma.  Wa,  gfiPmese. 
heloLExs  lae  q  lop  lexLEndEq,  qa£s  ax£edexa  wile  g  ilt  la  dEwexa, 
qa£s  sElp  ledeq.  Wa,  gfiPmese  gwalExs  lae  yiPaLElots  lax  oxLa£yas. 
Wa,  la  mox£widale  yiLa£yas  laq.  Wa,  lii  g'a  g'walaxs  lae  gwala  (Jig.). 
Wa,  gIPmese  gwala  lae  wex-sEyap  lalaqexs  g’axae  nahiakwa.  Wa, 
25  g  IPmese  laeL  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae  ax£alllas  laxes  hemEnelase  k  Iwaelasa. 
Wa,  la  qwelalax  ylLEmases  tayaxamanEine.  Wa,  gfiPmese  £wPlawa 
lae  x’lk’alax  q  Iwak-  lEna£yases  gale  dax-£ItsE£wa.  W a,  gIPmese  £wl£la- 
gllEnxs  lae  g'abEndEx  wllEtayasa  tExEmaxs  lae  pax’sEndEq  guyo- 
Ma  lax  5xLa£yas  naq lEgEndalax  domaqas.  Wii,  gIPmese  pax'saa- 
30  kuxs  lae  gug'alllaxa  apsodllasexs  lae  ettslEnd  pax'sEiidxa  apsodilasa 
la  g'aela.  Wa,  glPEmxaawise  la  pax'saakuxs  lae  gug'alllasexs  lae 
et!ed  dagdlllaxa  apsodelexa  gfilx'de  k’at  lalelEms,  qa£s  pax'sEndeq. 
Wa,  laEm  moxuseda  hiEmtsIaqe  tEXEina.  Wa,  gIPmese  gwala  lae 
et  led  dag  tlllaxa  £nEmts!aqe  tEXEma,  qa£s  xuk'alex  qlwak' !Ena£yas. 
35  Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs  laaxat!  pax'SEndEq  laxes  gweg’ilasaxa  gfilx'de 
papEX'salaso£s.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gwegfilaxa  waokwe  tEXEina. 
Wa,  g  IPmese  £wl£la  la  paaktixs  lae  mamEnoqEWaxa  tsletslExeg’a- 
£yases  pa£ye  qa  qlaplales.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  paa£ye  qa£s  ylLEmdeslaq 
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what  she  split  and  ties  it  together  |  in  this  way: 
the  same  to  the  inner  part.  As  soon  ||  as 
thing  has  been  tied  together,  she  lays  the 

|  to  get  dry;  for  when  she  splits  them,  the  bark  also 
After  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  the  roots  and 


She  does 
every- 
withes 


40 


over  her  fire 
comes  off.  | 
unties  them, 


and  she  straightens  them  out.  Then  she  takes  good  | 
straight-splitting  red-pine  wood  and  splits  it  like  a  ||  pair  of  tongs.  45 
She  takes  a  thin  root  and  ties  it  at  a  place  |  four  finger-widths  from 
the  unsplit  end;  |  and  after  doing  so,  she  takes  her  straight  knife 
and  |  cute  off  the  end  of  the  tongs  which  serve  for  stripping  off  the 
bark  of  the  roots,  and  |  thus  the  end  is  sharp.  She  cute  it  again  at  the 
end  where  she  tied  the  tongs  with  roots.  As  soon  as  this  has  been 
finished,  ||  she  puts  it  into  the  floor  close  to  the  fire,  |  with  the  split  50 
end  upward,  and  the  sharp  end  in  the  ground,  leaning  (outwards)  | 
towards  the  fire,  in  this  way:  M  As  soon  as  this  has 

been  done,  |  she  takes  one  ///  of  the  long  pieces  of 

root  and  coils  it  up  again.  Then  |  she  puts  it 

on  the  middle  of  the  fire  & _ takes  her  tongs,  and || 

holds  the  root  with  them.  Then  she  turns  it  until  all  the  bark  has  55 
been  burnt  black.  |  As  soon  as  the  bark  has  been  burnt  black,  ]  she 
takes  it  off  with  the  tongs  and  puts  it  down  next  to  the  implement  for 
stripping  off  the  bark  |  of  the  root.  Then  she  takes  the  end  of  it  and 
puts  it  between  the  |  legs  of  the  tongs  for  stripping  off  the  bark  from 


g’a  gwiileg’a  {fig.).  Wa,  laxae  heum  gwex'Tdxa  naq!Ega£ye.  Wa, 
g  fPmese£wPla  la  yaeLEmalaxs  lae  LesaLElots  lax  nExstiPyases  lEgwIle,  40 
qa  lEmxPwides  qaxs  hehnae  lawiilats  xexExu£una£yasexs  lae  papEx’sa- 
laq.  Wa,  g'lPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  LloplEke  qa£s  qwelalex 
yiLEmas.  Wa,  la  daPldEq  qa£s  daPallleq.  Wa,  la  dax-£Idxa  eg’aqwa 
lax  x&sE£we  wunagiila.  Wa,  la  xox£wIdEq  qa  yuwes  gwex’sa 
ts!esLalax.  Wa,  lit  ax£edxa  wile  LloplEk’a,  qa£s  ylPaLElodes  laxa  45 
modEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  g’iig’lLEla  laxa  k’ !ese  xokwa' 
Wa,  giPmese  gwalExs  lae  dax’£Idxes  nExx’iila  k' lawayowe  qa£s 
k’!ax£wldex  oba£yasa  x’ik’ala£yax  xExu£una£yasa  LloplEk'e  qa 
ex'bes  g’ag'tLEla  laxa  la  yll£Ene  LloplEk’a.  Wii,  gdhmese  gwalExs 
lae  ts  !ExubEtalilas  oba£yas  laxa  onalisases  lEgwlle.  Wit,  laEm  50 
ek‘!Eba£ya  xokwaxs  laapal  g'ebElalllEles  ex-ba£ye  laxes  Llastalae- 
na£ye  laxa  lEgwlle,  g’a  gwaleg  a  ( fig .).  Wii,  gIPmese  gwalExs  lae 
dax’Tdxa  £nEmts!aqe  g  tltla  LldplEk’a,  qa£s  xwelaqe  qEshdqexs  lae 
l  lEX’LEnts  lax  nExLaliises  lEgwlle.  Wii,  lii  dax’hdxes  tslesLala  qa£s 
k’hplldes  laqexs  lae  lalexdLalas  qa  £naxwes  k!wek!umElk’Eye  xexu£u-  55 
na£yas.  Wit,  gIPmese  £naxwa  la  k!wek!umElk’Eyax’£Ide  xEx£una- 
£yasexs  lae  k  !lp!ldqEs  k’!lp!ahles  lax  mak’ !ExLa£yasa  Laele  x’lk’ala- 
yax  xExu£una£yasa  l  !op  lEk’e.  W a,  lit  dabEndEx  oba£yas  qa£s  k’ak’E- 
todesa  LlaLlax’ELalakwe  LloplEk’  lax  awagawa£yasa  xulrslayax 
75052 — 21 — 35  eth— pt  1 - 8 
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60  the  roots  that  have  been  burnt  over  the  fire.  ||  She  takes  hold  of  the 
top  of  the  legs  of  the  tongs  with  the  j  left  hand,  presses  them  together, 
while  she  pulls  the  roots  through  the  tongs  with  the  |  right  hand. 
Then  the  bark  |  peels  off,  and  the  sap  comes  out.  As  soon  as  all  |  the 
bark  is  off,  she  puts  the  other  end  in  and  strips  off  the  bark  of  the  || 
65  root  that  she  is  holding;  and  she  continues  for  a  long  time  J  pulling 
it  to  and  fro,  stripping  off  the  bark  of  the  roots  by  pulling  them 
through.  She  only  |  stops  doing  this  when  the  root  is  white  all  over, 
for  they  are  dry.  |  After  doing  this,  she  takes  another  |  root  and  does 
the  same  as  she  did  with  the  first  one  with  which  she  was  working;  || 
70  and  she  only  stops  when  all  the  bark  is  stripped  off.  |  Then  she  splits 
them  in  two  through  the  middle,  splitting  the  whole  length;  |  and 
after  splitting  them  in  two,  she  splits  the  halves  into  two  again.  | 
Then  she  splits  each  root  into  four  pieces.  She  continues  doing  this 
75  with  |  all  the  roots;  and  when  they  have  all  been  split,  she  ||  scrapes 
them.  Then  she  takes  her  husband’s  straight  knife  |  and  puts  it 
down  at  the  left-hand  side  of  her  foot.  She  takes  |  the  split  root 
with  the  left  hand  and  puts  it  |  against  the  right  side  of  the  heel  of 
her  left  foot.  |  Then  with  the  right  hand  she  takes  the  straight 
80  knife  ||  and  puts  the  back  of  the  knife  against  the  root,  and  presses 
it  down  against  it,  |  and  pulls  the  root  through  with  the  right  hand. 
Then  she  turns  the  root  over,  |  pulling  it  through  between  the  heel  of 


60  xExu£iinasyasa  Llop'.Ek'axs  lae  dax'£Itses  g"Emxolts!ana£ye  lax  oxta- 
£yas  wax'sanodzExta£yasexs  lae  q  !weq!wasalaqexs  lae  nex£itses 
helk'  !otts!ana£ye  laxa  idoplEke.  Wii,  hehnis  la  qusalats  xexu£- 
una£yas.  Wa,  laxae  saaqale  saaqas.  Wa,  gfPmese  £wilg1lEnxes 
xExu£una£yaxs  lae  xwePldEq  qa£s  ogwaqe  x'ik  odEx  xExu£una£yases 
65  dalasoxude.  Wa,  la  gegulil  aedaaqanaxwa  k'ak'Etots  laxes  x'lka- 
layax  xExu£iina£yasa  LloplEk'e  qa£s  xwelaqe  nexsodEq.  Wa,  aPmese 
gwal  he  gweg'ilaqexs  lae  alakdala  la  £mEllr  Inna  qaxs  lae  lEmx£un- 
x-£ida.  Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  et!ed  dax,£idxa  £nEints!aqe 
LloplEk'a.  Wa,  laxae  aEm  naqEmglltaxes  gllx'de  gweg'ilasa.  Wa, 
70  aPmese  gwalExs  lae  £wl£la  la  x'lk'Ewakwe  xExu£una£yas.  Wa,  la 
naqlEqax  domaqasexs  lae  pax-£idEq  hebEndakx  awasgEmasas.  Wa, 
g  lPmese  malts  !exs  lae  ettstend  pax'sEndxa  wax'sodilas.  Wa,  la£me 
moxusEndxa  £nal£nEmts  !aqe  l  !op  lEk  a.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg’ilax 
£waxaasasa  LloplEk’e.  Wa,  gIPmese  £wPla  la  papEx-saakuxs  lae 
75  k-exet!edEq.  Wa,  laEm  ax£edEx  nExx’ala  k' lawayoses  la£wunEme, 
qa£s  dzex£walileses  gEmx6ltsidza£ye  g'oguyowa.  Wii,  la  dax-£Itses 
gEmxoits  !ana£ye  a£yaso  laxa  paakwe  L!op!Ek-a,  qa£s  pax£aLElodes 
lax  helk- !otsEma£yas  mEk !uxLax's!dza£yases  gEmxoltsidza£ye  g'ogu¬ 
yowa.  Wa,  la  dax'£Itses  helk' lots  !ana£ye  laxa  iiExx'ala  k'lawayowa 
80  qa£s  k'atlEndes  awlg'a£yas  laxa  LloplEk'e.  Wii,  la  tEsalak'ats  laqexs 
lae  nex£edxa  LloplEk'ases  helk' !otts!ana£ye.  Wa,  la  xwelPliilaxa 
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her  foot  |  and  the  back  of  the.  straight  knife.  Then  she  only  stops 
doing  this  ||  when  the  knife  does  not  get  wet  any  more.  Then  the  85 
scraped  root  is  really  |  white,  because  it  is  very  dry;  and  it  |  is  pliable. 
That  is  the  reason  why  it  does  not  break;  for  she  is  |  going  to  make  a 
well-made  basket  out  of  it  to  shake  the  huckleberries  into.  After  ] 
she  has  done  this,  she  does  the  same  with  the  cedar  withes,  and  |  she 
treats  them  in  the  same  way,  scraping  ||  the  water  out  of  them.  |  89 

Cedar-Withes. — While  the  man  is  making  the  digging-stick  for  1 
digging  |  clover,  his  wife  goes  into  the  woods  looking  for  long  cedar- 
branches  that  |  split  straight,  which  are  the  thickness  of  our  fingers,  | 
and  which  also  have  no  branches.  They  only  have  ||  leaves  on  each  5 
side,  and  these  are  called  |  "cedar-branches.”  As  soon  as  the 
woman  finds  the  cedar-branches,  |  she  pulls  them  down  and  breaks 
them  off.  Sometimes  there  are  many  on  |  one  cedar-tree,  and  there 
are  not  many  on  other  cedar-trees.  ]  When  the  woman  who  gathers 
cedar-branches  gets  enough,  |]  she  ties  one  end  of  the  branches  which  10 
have  been  put  together  with  twisted  cedar-branch  rope;  and  J  after 
tying  up  one  end,  she  goes  home  carrying  on  her  shoulders  the 
branches  which  she  has  gathered.  |  She  puts  them  down  in  a  cool 
corner  of  the  house.  Then  |  she  sits  down  and  splits  them  through 
the  heart.  When  |  they  have  been  split  in  two,  she  splits  each  half 
in  two,  and  ||  she  splits  them  again  in  two,  and  she  splits  them  once  15 

L!op  lEk'axs  lae  nexsawidalaq  laxes  £mEk!uxLax'sIdza£yases  g'oguyowe  82 
lo£  awig-a£yasa  nExx'ala  kdawayowa.  Wa,  aTmese  gwal  he  gweg'i- 
laqexs  lae  kdeas  la  klungeg’esa  klawayowe.  Wa,  laEm  alakdala  la 
£mElemElk- lEneda  k  exEku  Llop  lEk'axs  lae  lEmlEmx£una.  Wa,  he£mi-  85 
sexs  lae  peqwa.  Wa,  hehnis  lag’ilas  k-!es  eaidema  qaxs  alakdalae 
aekdaakwa  lExa£yaxs  k- lElats  leLaxa  gwadEme.  Wa,  gdPmese 
gwalExs  lae  heEmxat !  gwex-£idxa  tEXEme.  W a,  laEmxae  he  gwegfila- 
qexs  lae  k'exalax  £wapaga£yas.  gg 

Cedar- Withes. — Wa,  hehnexs  lae  eaxEledabEgwanEmaxa  ts  loyayaxa  i 
LEx'SEme,  wa  la  gEnEmas  la  laxa  au!e  tayaxamax  tEXEma  laxa 
g  ilsg  iltla  nEqEla  tExEmsa  wllkwexa  yu  awagwitEns  q!waq!wax-- 
ts!ana£ye.  Wa,  he£mesexs  kdeasae  LlEnak’a,  yixs  a£mae  qwagd- 
lEna£ya  ts  lap  laxmEnexwe  lax  wax-sanodza£yas.  Wii,  heEm  Lega-  5 
dES  tEXEme.  Wii,  gdl£mese  q!ada  tayaxamiixa  tEXEmaxs  lae  hex-£i- 
da£Em  dzEtaxElax'fidEq,  yixs  £nal£nEmp  lEnae  qlexLaleda  £nEm- 
tslaqe  wilxuxa  tEXEme.  Wa,  la  k'!es  qlexLaleda  waokwe  wllkwa. 
Wa,  g  lhmese  heloLa  tayaxEmiixa  tEXEmaxs  lae  yiLEmdxes  tExE- 
maxs  lae  q !ap  legEmakwa  yisa  sElbEkwe  dEwexa.  Wa,  g  ifimese  gwal  iq 
ylLEmdqexs  lae  na£nakwa  laxes  g-okwe  wik  llaxes  tayaxamanEme 
tEXEma.  Wa,  la  ax£alilaq  laxa  wudanegwilases  g'okwe.  Wa, 
hex-£ida£mese  klwag’alila  qa£s  dzEtledeq  naqlEqax  domaqas.  Wa, 
gdPmese  la  dzEtsIaakuxs  lae  pax’sEndxa  apsodele.  Wa,  laxae 
ettsiEnd  pax'sEndEq.  Wa,  laxae  heloxusEndaxat !  pax'sEndEq.  15 
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16  more  in  two.  |  Sometimes  the  branches  are  split  into  twenty  pieces, 
if  |  the  woman  who  splits  the  branches  is  expert  in  splitting  them 
into  |  thin  pieces.  When  they  are  all  split,  she  puts  them  away.  | 

1  Spruce-Roots  (1). — Then  she  gets  ready  again  to  go  into  the  woods  | 
to  dig  spruce-roots  where  she  knows  that  the  ground  is  soft,  |  and  where 
young  spruce-trees  are  growing,  for  really  long  |  and  thin,  and  without 
5  branches,  are  the  roots  of  young  spruce-trees  in  soft  ground.  ||  When 
she  finds  them,  she  pulls  out  the  |  root,  as  it  is  showing  half  way 
on  the  ground.  She  pulls  out  the  whole  length,  |  for  they  are  long; 
and  when  she  comes  to  the  point  where  it  divides,  |  she  bites  it 
off,  so  that  it  breaks  off,  and  she  does  so  with  the  others;  and  |  when 
10  she  thinks  she  has  enough  roots,  she  takes  the  roots  ||  and  coils  them 
up.  Then  she  takes  a  long  thin  root  and  ]  ties  it  to  one  side  of  the 
coil.  After  she  has  |  done  so,  she  carries  the  coil  of  roots  that  she 
has  obtained  and  goes  home  to  her  house,  |  and  she  puts  it  down  in  a 
cool  corner  of  the  house.  Then  |  she  sits  down  and  unties  the  tying 
15  of  the  coiled  roots;  and  ||  when  the  tying  is  ail  off,  she  carries  the 
uncoiled  roots  |  and  puts  them  down  alongside  the  fire  of  her  house. 
She  takes  the  tongs  |  and  ties  a  thin  root  around  its  neck,  so  that 
they  may  not  split  when  she  |  pulls  off  the  bark  of  the  root.  When  this 
is  done,  she  takes  |  one  of  the  long  roots  and  puts  it  over  the  fire,  || 


16  Wa,  la  £nal£nEmp  !Ena  maltsEmgust5xuseda  £nEmts!aqe  eketEla 
tEXEma  laxa  ts  lEdaqaxs  egdlwatae  lax  papEX'salaxa  tEXEme  ylxs 
pElspadza£e.  Wa,  glPmese  AvFla  la  paakiixs  lae  g'exaq. 

1  Spruce-Roots  (1). — Wa,  laxae  xwanaPldExs  lae  aLe£sta  laxa  aide 

qa£s  la  LloplEkax  LloplEk’asa  alewase  laxes  q'.iile  tElqlus  tlEka, 

ylx  qlwaxasasa  alewadzEme,  qaxs  he£mae  alak'lala  g11sgdlt!a 

Ek'etEle  wlswule  iddplEkasa  tElqlusas  tlEka  qbvaxatsa  alewadzE- 

5  me.  Wa,  glPmese  qlaqexs  lae  hex'fidaEm  gElxuqolsaxa  LloplE- 

kaxs  neloylwElsae  laxa  tfek  a.  Wa,  la  nexaq  laxes  awasgEmasaxs 

g’ilsg'ilsta£e.  Wit,  glPmese  lag'aa  lax  qExbax-£idaasasexs  lae  q!Ex’- 

sEndEq  qa  ELElses.  Wii,  ahnise  la  he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe.  Wa, 

g  tfimese  k’otaq  laEm  helales  L  !op  '.Eg'anEmaxs  lae  ax£edxa  Llop’.Ek’e 

10  qa£s  qEs£edeq  qa  q !Elxswalesexs  lae  ax£edxa  wiltowe  LloplElva  qa£s 

yllhdes  laxa  apsaneqwasa  la  WElx'ts!Ewaku  L!op!Ek-a.  Wii,  glhmese 

gwatexs  lae  qlElxulaxes  iJ.op  '.Eg'anEmaxs  lae  na£nakwa  laxes  g'okwe 

qa£s  liixat!  q!ElxJwalilas  lax  wiidiLnegwelases  g’okwe.  Wa,  la  hex£i- 

daEm  k!wag’alila  qa£s  qwelodex  yfLewa£yases  qlElxwala  LloplEk’a. 

15  Wit,  gdhmese  £wl£lawe  ytLewa£yasexs  lae  dalaxa  la  dzakwala  l  !op  lEk'a 
qa£s  lii  g'enolisas  laxa  lEgAVllases  g’okwe.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  ts!esLala 
qa£s  yiLlExodesa  wiltowe  LloplEk* 1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * 15  laq,  qa  kdeses  xoxewIdEl  qo  lal 
xlk’alax  xEx£una£yasa  Llop'.Ek'e.  Wit,  gIPmese  gwabexs  lae  ax£ed- 
xa  £nEmts!aqe  laxa  gdlstowe  Llop  lEk’a  qa£s  k'atLEndes  laxa  lEgwIle 
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beginning  next  to  where  it  is  being  held,  and  pulling  it  slowly,  |  until  20 
it  gets  hot  all  over.  As  soon  as  the  bark  is  hot,  |  she  puts  it  be¬ 
tween  the  tongs  next  to  |  where  she  is  holding  it  with  the  left  hand. 
She  squeezes  the  legs  of  the  |  tongs  together  under  it.  Then  she  pulls 
it  through  with  her  ||  right  hand.  Then  the  bark  peels  off.  |  As  soon  25 
as  all  the  bark  is  off,  she  puts  it  down  on  the  |  left-hand  side,  and  she 
takes  up  another  root  and  |  puts  it  over  the  fire,  and  she  does  the  same 
as  she  did  before  |  to  the  first,  one  at  which  she  was  working  when  she 
put  it  over  the  fire.  ||  When  all  the  bark  has  been  taken  off  the  roots,  |  30 
she  splits  them  before  they  are  really  dry.  |  She  begins  splitting  at 
the  thin  end  through  the  heart,  |  going  towards  the  thick  end. 
When  it  has  been  split  in  two,  she  takes  |  each  half  and  splits  it  again 
in  two ;  and  when  this  has  been  split,  ||  she  splits  it  again  in  two ;  and  35 
she  does  the  same  to  the  other  half,  |  for  the  woman  wishes  to  have 
roots  split  into  thin  strips  |  to  weave  the  basket  that  she  is  making. 
Sometimes  she  splits  eight  strips  out  of  one  |  clean  root  when  she  is 
splitting  it.  When  it  has  all  been  split,  |  she  takes  the  cedar-bark 
splitting-bone  (the  ulna  of  the  foreleg  of  the  ||  deer)  and  grinds  it  40 
well,  so  that  it  has  a  sharp  point  and  also  so  that  |  it  is  thin.  That 
is  the  bone  for  splitting  cedar-bark  of  the  woman  when  she  is  making 
mats,  |  when  she  is  splitting  cedar-bark,  and  when  she  is  making 


ghfgiLEla  laxa  mak'ala  lax  dalasE£wasexs  lae  aoyaa  nex£nakulaq  qa  20 
ek'es  ts!Elgii£nakulaena£yas.  Wii,  g'il£mese  tslEhdwid  £naxwe  ogwl- 
da£yas  xEklumasexs  lae  lrak'Etotsa  mak’ala  lax  dalasE£wasexs 
lae  q!wes£itses  gEmxolts  !ana£ye  lax  wax-sanodzExsta£yasa  tsIesLa- 
laxs  bEnxtolila.  Wa,  he£mis  la  nexsalatsexa  idoplEk'e  yises 

belli-  lolts  !ana£ye.  Wa,  hefinis  la  qusalatsa  xExu£una£yas.  Wa,  25 

g-il£mese  £wFlaweda  XExu£una£yasexs  lae  k'atlalilas  laxes  gEmxa- 
gawallle.  Wa,  laxae  et!ed  dax-£Idxa  hiEmtslaqe  idoplEk'a  qa£s 
k  atLEndes  laxa  lEgwlle.  Wa,  laEm  aEmxat!  nEqEmgiltEwexes 
gweg'ilasaxes  g-ilx-de  axsE£waxs  liix’de  l  lEx'LEnts  laxes  lEgwila 
LloplEk'e.  Wa,  glbmese  £wl£la  la  saq  Iwag’idEkwa  LloplEk'axs  lae  30 
ha£yalo£malaa  papEX’sEndqexs  k‘!es£mae  alaEm  lEmx£w!da.  Wa, 
laEm  he  g  11  pax-£itso£se  wilba£ya  yfxs  naqiEqaax  domaqas  gwa- 
yolEla  lax  L!Ekuma£yas.  Wa,  g’lPmese  la  pax'saakuxs  lae  3x£edxa 
apsodile  qa£s  etlede  pax'sEndEq.  Wii,  g  iPmese  pax'saakwa  lae 
etts  lEndaxat !  pax'sEndaxaaq.  Wii,  la  heEmxat!  gwex  £idxa  apsEx--  35 
sas  yixs  £nek-aeda  tslEdaqe  qa  pElspElesa  paakwe  LloplEk'a  qa 
kdilg-Ems  lExeliis,  yixs  £nal£nEinp!Enae  malEg-iyoxuseda  TiEmtsIaqe 
ek’etEla  Llop'.Ek-axs  lae  paakwa.  Wa,  giPmese  £wi£la  la  paakuxs 
lae  ax£edxa  qhvetanaxa  sEg-inodza£yas  g-alEmalg‘iwa£ye  g-oguydsa 
gewase,  yixs  lae  aek’!aaku  g’exEkwa  qa  ex’bes.  Wii,  he£mis  qa  40 
pEldzowes.  Wii,  heEm  qlwetanasa  tslEdaqaxs  kditaaxa  le£wa£ye 
yixs  lae  papEX'salaxa  dEnase  loxs  lae  dzEdzExs£alaxa  dEnase. 
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43  narrow  strips  of  bark.  ]  This  she  uses  when  she  is  working  at  the 
roots.  She  stretches  out  |  her  left  foot  on  the  floor,  and  she  takes  one 
45  end  of  the  split  ||  root  with  her  left  hand  and  she  puts  down  a  root  | 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  her  heel.  |  She  takes  hold  with  the  right 
hand  of  the  bone  cedar-bark  splitter  and  she  |  lays  it  on  the  |  root 
and  presses  the  bone  implement  against  the  root.  Then  |  she  pulls  it 
50  through,  pressing  it  tightly  against  her  heel.  ||  Thus  she  squeezes  out 
all  the  sap  in  the  root.  If  there  is  |  much  water  in  it,  she  pulls  the 
root  through  four  times  its  |  whole  length  between  her  heel  and  the 
bone.  When  |  all  the  sap  is  out,  the  roots  become  really  white,  flat 
55  split  |  roots.  She  does  this  with  all  of  (the  roots).  When  ||  all  the 
roots  have  been  scraped,  she  coils  them  up  and  |  puts  them  away 
for  a  while.  | 

1  Spruce-Roots  (2). — The  woman  takes  her  ax  and  her  |  clam-digging 
stick  and  her  cedar-bark  belt,  and  she  carries  them  |  while  she  is 
going  into  the  woods,  where  she  knows  that  small  spruce-trees  are 
growing  and  |  where  the  soil  is  soft.  When  she  comes  to  the  place, 
5  she  puts  down  her  ax  ||  and  her  digging-stick.  She  takes  her  cedar- 
bark  belt,  and  she  |  puts  the  corners  of  her  blanket  over  her  left 
shoulder,  and  she  puts  the  cedar-bark  |  belt  around  her  waist  over 
the  blanket.  She  pins  the  blanket  with  a  pin  of  |  yew-wood  shaved 


43  Wa,  hehsm  ax£etso£sa  idaLloplEx'sflaxa  Llopbsk-e.  Wa,  la  dzex- 
£walilases  gEmxoltsldza£ye  g-oguyowa.  Wa,  la  dabEndxa  paakwe 
45  LloplEk'a  ylses  gEmxolts !ana£ye.  Wa,  la  k'atlaLElotsa  LlbplEk’e 
lax  helk-  !odEnwa£yas  £mEk  !uxLax'sidza£yases  gEmxoltsidza£ye.  W a, 
la  dax-Ttses  helkdolts !ana£ye  laxa  qlwetanaxs  lae  k'atlEnts  laxa 
idoplEk’e.  Wa,  la  tEsalak'atses  qhvetana  laxa  Lloplsk-axs  lae 
nex£edqexs  lae  tEts  lEXLax'sIdzex  £mEk!uxLax-s!dza£yas  g’oguyowas. 
50  Wa,  he£mis  la  xlk'alats  £w4paga£yasa  LloplElce.  Wa,  gdPmese 
q!eq!aqElaxes  £wapaga£yaxs  lae  mopbsna  nexsodxa  LloplEk’e  laxes 
£wasgEmase  laxes  £mEk!uxLax'sIdza£yases  g'oguyowe.  Wa,  gdTmese 
£wl£iawe  £wapaga£yasexs  lae  &lak’!ala  la  £mElmadzowa  paakwe 
LloplEk'a.  Wa,  la  he£staEm  gwex-£ldxa  waokwe.  Wa,  gITmese 
55  £wl£la  la  xug  ikwa  LloplEk'axs  lae  aekda  q!Elx£wldEq  qa£s  yawasTde 
g’exaq. 

1  Spruce-Roots  (2). — Wa,  la  ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxes  sayobEme  LE£wis 
k-  lllakwe;  wa,  he£meLes  dEndzEdzowe  wuseg-anowa.  Wa,  la  dalaqexs 
lae  aaLaaqa  laxa  aLle  lax  qlayasasa  alewadzEme  LE£wis  q!ale  tEl- 
q!uts  tlEk’a.  Wa,  gdl£mese  lag’aa  laqexs  lae  glg’aElsaxes  sayobEme 
5  LE£wis  k- Iilakwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  dEndzEdzowe  wiiseg'anowa  qa£s 
t  !ElEx‘£Idexes  £nEx£una£yaxs  lae  qEkdymtsa  dEndzEdzowe  wuseg'a- 
nowe  laqexs  lae  qEnoyalaq  laqexs  lae  t!EmgExusa  k'!axubaakwe 
LlEmqleda  la  t!Emt!aqalax  £nEx£una£yas  lax  gEmxoltsEyap!a£yas. 
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to  a  sharp  point,  over  her  left  shoulder.  ,|  After  doing  so,  she  takes  her 
digging-stick,  ||  puts  one  end  into  the  ground,  and  pries  up  the  roots; 
and  when  |  the  roots  come  out  of  the  ground,  she  picks  out  straight 
medium-sized  roots  |  without  branches.  She  takes  hold  of  them  and 
pulls  them  out.  |  When  she  reaches  the  thick  root  from  which  it 
branches  off,  |  she  takes  her  small  ax  and  chops  it  off.  Then  ||  she 
goes  back  to  the  place  where  she  started  and  takes  hold  again  of  the 
root  and  pulls  it  out  |  towards  the  thin  end;  and  when  she  comes  to 
the  place  where  |  it  branches  out,  she  takes  her  ax  and  cuts  it  off. 
Then  |  she  coils  it  up.  Some  of  the  wood-digging  women  call  this  | 
qEsHd.  Then  she  takes  the  thin  ||  roots  and  ties  them  in  four  places, 
in  this  way; 1  and  she  continues  |  doing  so  while  she  is  getting  the 
roots.  | 

As  soon  as  she  has  enough,  she  goes  to  a  patch  of  young  cedar-trees  | 
and  looks  for  good  cedar-withes  which  are  long,  |  without  branches.  || 
She  cuts  off  those  that  are  not  twisted.  When  she  thinks  |  she  has  cut 
off  enough,  she  ties  them  with  twisted  cedar-  |  withes  in  four  different 
places,  in  this  way.2  After  |  she  has  done  so,  she  carries  away  what 
she  has  cut  off,  and  she  just  stops  |  to  pick  up  the  roots  which  she  has 
dug,  and  goes  home.  || 


Wa,  guffmese  gwalElsExs  lae  dax'Tdxes  kdilakwe,  qa£s  ts!Exut>E- 
tElses  oba£yas  qa£s  k!wet!EqalsElexa  LloplEk’e.  Wa,  g'lffmese 
neEnlEng’aElseda  idoplEluaxs  lae  doq  !ux£Idxa  hayalag’ite  naqElaxa 
k- lease  q!wak‘  !Ena£ya.  Wa,  hehnis  la  dakdEntsds  qa£s  nex£uqal- 
sEleq.  Wa,  gulhnese  lag’aa  laxa  LEkwe  idoplEka,  yix  qhvaxE- 
wasasexs  lae  dax'ffdxes  sayobEme,  qa£s  tsEX’sEndeq.  Wa,  la 
gwii£sta  laxa  g'agdldzasas,  qa£s  etlede  dayodqes  nExhiqfdsEleq 
gwagwaaqEla  lax  wllba£yas.  Wii,  gdPmese  lag-aa  lax  q!ets!axbax-- 
hdaasasexs  lae  dax-£Idxes  sayobEme,  qa£s  tsEx'SEndeq.  Wa,  la 
q!Elx£widEq.  Wa,  la  £nek'eda  waokwe  L!aL!op!Ekdaenoxu  tsledaqa 
qEshda,  yixs  lae  q!Elx£w!dEq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  wlswfdtowe  l!o- 
plEk  a,  qa£s  qEx-£aLElodes  laxa  mox£wldalaxa  g’a  gwaleg’a.1  Wii, 
axusa£mese  he  gweg'ilaxs  LlaLloplEkdae. 

Wii,  gdPmese  heloLExs  lae  et!ed  qas£ida,  qa£s  lit  laxa  dEnsma- 
dzEXEkfdiixa  dzESEqwe.  Wa,  lahne  aleqaxa  ex'Eme  tEXEmaxa  g  ils- 
g  lit  !a.  Wii,  he£misex  kdeyasae  q !wak‘ !Ena£ya.  Wii,  hehnis  la 
tsEk-axElasosexes  dogfdekdes  kdilpEla.  Wii,  gul£Emxaawise  k’otaq 
laEm  heTes  tayaxamanEmaxs  laaxat !  qeqEnoyotsa  sslbEkwe  wis- 
willto  dEwex  laxa  mox£widalaLEla  laq  xa  g'a  gwaleg’a.2  Wii,  gdl- 
£mese  gwalExs  g’axae  wik'Elaxes  tayaxamauEme.  Wa,  a£mese  la 
dadabalaxes  L !aL !op  !Ek-  lanEmaxs  g-axae  nii£nakwa  laxes  g’okwe. 
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See  figure  on  p.  111. 


2  See  figure  on  p.  112. 
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1  Cedar-Withes. — After  this  is  done,  the  man  looks  for  long  thin  |  cedar- 

withes  in  the  woods.  When  he  finds  them,  he  takes  them  and  | 
carries  them  home  to  his  house.  He  puts  one  of  them  over  |  his  fire; 
and  when  its  bark  is  thoroughly  warm,  he  takes  his  ||  tongs  and  puts 
5  the  thick  end  of  the  withes  between  them,  and  he  bites  it  |  and  pulls 
at  it  while  he  squeezes  together  the  legs  of  the  |  tongs  with  his  right 
hand.  Then  he  strips  the  bark  off  with  the  tongs.  |  When  it  is  all  off, 
he  twists  it;  and  after  |  twisting  the  whole  length  of  it,  he  puts  it  into 
urine  while  it  is  folded  and  twisted  into  a  piece  ||  one  span  in  length, 
10  being  twisted  together  |  like  a  rope.  When  they  are  all  done  in  this 
way,  he  puts  all  of  them  into  urine  |  and  leaves  them  there  over  night. 
Then  he  takes  them  out,  and  the  cedar-withes  turn  red  |  like  blood. 
That  is  why  they  are  put  into  |  urine,  that  they  may  not  get  rotten 
quickly.  || 

15  Cedar-Bark  (1). — In  the  morning,  when  day  comes,  he  goes,  carrying  | 

his  bark-lifter;  and  when  he  comes  to  a  place  with  many  young  cedar- 
trees,  |  he  searches  for  one  that  has  no  twist  in  the  bark,  and  that  is 
a  good  tree  |  without  branches.  Immediately  he  pulls  off  cedar- 
withes  from  |  another  young  cedar-tree,  and  he  twists  them;  and 
20  after  he  has  ||  twisted  them  from  end  to  end,  he  puts  them  around  the 
butt  of  the  young  cedar-tree  |  about  half  way  up  to  our  chest,  (half  a 
fathom)  |  above  the  ground.  He  ties  them  on  tightly  and  ties  the 


1  Cedar- Withes. — Wa,  guPmese  gwafExs  lae  alax  gdlsgultla  wls- 

wulEn  dEwex  laxa  aLle.  Wa,  glPmese  qlaqexs  lae  ax£edEq.  Wa, 
la  dalaqexs  lae  na£naku  laxes  g’okwe,  Wa,  la  axLEntsa  biEmtslaqe 
laxes  togwile.  Wa,  g  iPmese  tstolxsawe  ts  !axEna£yasexs  lae  ax£edxes 
5  tsIesLala  qa£s  axodesa  LEkumasyas  laqexs  lae  qtoxddEx  LEkurna- 
£yas  qa£s  nex£edeqexs  lae  qlweqhvasfda  wax-sanodzExsta£yasa 
tsIesLala  yises  helk- lotts  !ana£ye.  Wa,  hetonis  la  xikalax  tslaxEna- 
£yas.  Wa,  g'lPmese  £wFlaxs  lae  SElpledEq.  Wa,  giPmese  labEnde 
sElpa£yasexs  lae  axstEiits  laxa  kwatslaxs  lae  £nEmp!Enk-  laxEns 
10  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex,  yix  ewasgEmasasexs  lae  mElkwa  yo  gwex'sa 
dEnEmex.  W a,  gdTmese  £wPla  la  gwalExs  lae  £wl£la£sta  laxa  kwiits  !e. 
W a,  lii  xamaslalxa  ganoLaxs  lae  axhvustEndqexs  lae  l  !el  !Ex£uwiina 
dEwexe  he  gwex  s  El£Elx£iinale.  Wa.  heEm  lag'ilas  Axstano  laxa 
kwatsle  qa  kdeses  gEydL  qlulshda. 

15  Cedar-Bark  (l).-Wa,  g’lPmese  £nax,£ldxa  gaalaxs  lae  qasTda  dala- 
xes  Lloklwayowe.  Wa,  g'iPmese  lag’aa  lax  q!a£yasa  dzEs£Eqwe 
wa,  lii  alex-£idxa  k- !ese  k’lilp  tones  ts!axEna£ye  loxs  ek'etElae  yix 
k  leasae  Ltonx  £Ena£ya.  Wa,  hex’£ida£mese  dzEtaxod  lax  dEwexasa 
ogu£lame  dzEstoqwa.  Wa,  la  SElpledEq.  Wa,  g'il£mese  labEnde 
20  sElpa£yasexs  lae  qEX’plegEnts  lax  oxLa£yasa  dzEstoqwe.  Wa, 
laanawise  l5£  nEqtobod  laxEns  baLiiqe  widg-osto£wasas  g’ax'Td 
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ends  together.  |  Now  it  is  in  this  manner: 
takes  the  |  bark-lifter  and  pushes  its  end 
twisted  withes  ||  which  are  tied  around 
Then  he  lifts  the  bark  off  the  tree, 
almost  around  the  tree,  all  the  ends  of 
torn  |  into  strips  up  to  the  cedar-withes  which 
the  young  cedar-tree,  and  for  this  reason  |  he 


After  this  he  23 
in  beneath  the 
the  cedar-tree.  25 
When  |  he  is 
the  bark  are 
are  tied  around 
put  the  cedar- 


withes  around  the  young  cedar-tree,  so  that  the  splitting  of  the  ends 
does  not  pass  it.  |  The  torn  shreds  are  all  below  the  ring  of  cedar- 
withes,  ||  for  the  women  want  the  cedar-bark  as  broad  as  possible  30 
when  they  peel  it  off.  |  If  they  did  not  put  the  cedar-withes  around 
the  young  cedar-tree,  |  the  bark  would  come  off  in  narrow  strips,  and 
therefore  J  they  put  the  cedar-withes  around  it.  Afterwards  he 
takes  the  cedar-withes  off.  As  soon  as  they  |  are  off,  he  throws  them 
away,  and  he  takes  hold  of  the  bark  and  ||  puts  the  ends  together  35 
although  they  are  split  into  shreds.  Then  he  pulls  |  upward  without 
splitting  it.  When  it  is  whole,  it  measures  |  one  hand  and  three 
finger-widths  in  width.  When  |  he  has  pulled  off  the  bark  the  length 
of  one  fathom,  |  he  steps  back  one  fathom  from  the  place  where  he 
stood  first,  from  the  j|  foot  of  the  young  cedar,  and  he  pulls  backward  40 
as  he  pulls  at  the  cedar-bark,  |  and  he  continues  doing  so.  When  he 
reaches  |  the  branches,  the  far  end  of  the  bark  that  he  is  pulling  off 
becomes  narrow  and  breaks  off;  |  and  when  it  comes  down,  he  turns 


laxa  awi£nak!use.  Wii,  la  lEkliitledExs  lae  mox£wIdEx  oba£yas.  22 
Wa,  laEm  ga  gwaleg'a  ( Jig .).  Wa,  g'lfimese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes 
Lloklwayowe  qa£s  LlExbEtEndes  lax  banaLElasa  dEwexe,  la  qEX’- 
pleg'exa  dzEs£Eqwaxs  lae  l  !ok  !iix£widxa  tsIaqEmse.  Wii,  gulhnese  25 
Elaq  la£ste  l  !ok  !wa£yasexs  lae  hiaxwaEm  quLEme£stale  oba£yas 
lag-aa  laxa  dEwexe  qEx'pIeg’axa  dzEs£Eqwe.  Wa,  heEm  lag  ilas 
qEX‘p!eg‘intsa  dEwexe  laxa  dzEs£Eqwe  qa  k'leses  hayaqeda  dzExa- 
xa  la  quLEme£stala  lax  oba£yasa  tsIaqEmse  laxa  dEwexe  yixs 
ax£exsdaeda  tsledaqe  qa  awadzowesa  dEnasaxs  lae  pawalax  ts!a-  30 
geg-a£yas.  Wa,  g‘il£Emlax£wise  lrleslax  qEx-pIek'ilalaxa  dzEs£E- 
qwaxa  dEwexe,  lalaxe  tsIeltslEqlastolaxa  dEnase.  Wii,  he£mis  sena- 
talasa  dEwexe.  Wii,  la  kwelELElodxa  dEwexe.  Wii  g'lPmese  la- 
waxs  lae  ts!Ex;£edEq  qa£s  dax’hdexa  tsIaqEmse.  Wii,  laEm 
qlaplex'ffdxa  oba£yaxs  wax-£mae  la  quLEme£stala.  Wa,  la  ae-  35 
k’laxs  lae  qusostodEq.  Wii,  la£me  sEnx-£IdExs  lae  mEnekwe  £wa- 
dzEWasas  qa  £nEmp!Enk-es  laxEns  q!waq!wax‘ts!ana£yex.  Wii,  g  il- 
«mese  £nEmp  lEnk’e  £wasgEmasas  qiisa£yas  laxEns  baLiixs  lae  £nEm- 
plEnk’  laxEns  baLiiqe  Avalalaasas  Ladzasasa  sEnqlenoxwe  lax  oxna- 
eyasa  dzEs£Eqwe.  Wii,  la  LlotledExs  lae  qusostddxa  tsIaqEmse.  49 
Wii,  la  hanal  he  gweg’ilaq.  Wii,  g'llhnese  lag’aa  laxa  £walalaa- 
sasa  LlEnak'axs  iae  wilbax-£ide  sEngaiiEmasexs^lae  kliilbELEla. 
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it  over  so  that  it  lies  on  its  inner  side,  |  with  the  sap  side  downward, 
45  and  he  pulls  off  another  piece  ||  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same 
width  as  the  first  one.  He  does  |  the  samewith  that.  As  soon  as 
everything  has  been  taken  off  from  the  good  side  of  the  tree,  |  he 
stops.  ...  I 

This  is  the  size  of  a  young  cedar-tree.  The  bark  of  a  young  cedar- 
50  tree  is  best  |  when  it  is  two  spans  in  diameter  at  the  butt-end  ||  and 
when  the  outside  bark  is  mouldy  color.  Bark  is  good  to  be  shredded  | 
when  it  is  black  outside,  because  the  bark  is  tough,  when  the  bark 
of  the  young  cedar-tree  is  shredded.  |  Mats  and  halibut  fishing-lines 
made  of  the  bark  of  |  young  cedar-trees  last  a  long  time.  If  the  man 
takes  cedar-bark  from  a  |  large  cedar-tree,  it  is  brittle,  therefore 
55  they  do  not  use  it.  || 

When  the  bark-peeler  has  peeled  off  enough  bark,  he  begins  |  to 
take  off  the  outer  bark  of  what  he  obtained,  and  he  just  takes  the 
long  strips  |  of  what  he  has  peeled  off  and  he  measures  three  spans.  | 
Then  he  bends  it  over  |  so  as  to  break  the  outer  bark  towards  the 
60  inside,  ||  and  he  presses  the  pieces  together  on  the  inner  side  in  this 
way.1  This  is  the  place  where  |  the  outer  bark  splits  from  the  inner 
bark,  and  the  |  bark-peeler  lifts  the  broken  end  of  the  outer  bark 
and  |  peels  it  off.  When  it  is  off,  he  measures  again  the  same  | 


43  Wa,  gdPmese  g'.axaxaxs  lae  hex-£ida£ma  sEnqlenoxwe  hax£wulsaq 
qa  haqfdElses  sEnganEmaxa  dEnase.  Wit,  la  etled  qhsodxa  he- 
45  hnaxat !  £wadzowe  yix  £wadzowasasa  g’ale  qusoyos.  Wii,  laxae  he- 
Emxat!  gwex’hdEq.  Wa,  giffmese  £wl£lawe  ex‘k'  !odEna£yasexs  lae 
gwala. 

Wa,  hehnesa  £wag'idasasa  dzEs£Eqwe.  Wa,  heEm  ek-e  dEna- 
sasa  dzEs£Eqwaxs  malp  lEnx’saes  £wag-Idase  laxEns  qlwaqlwax'tsla- 
50  na£yex.  Wa,  he£misexs  quxeg'aes  tslaqEmse.  Wit,  he£mis  ek‘  k'asa- 
lasa  tsloleg'iis  tslaqEmsE,  yixs  .  ts  lExaes  dEnase  LE£wa  k’asalasasa 
dzEs£Equ.  Wa,  heEm  gegala  le£wa£ya  LE£wa  logwaana£yaxa  p!a£yexa 
g-ayole  lax  dEnasasa  dzEs£Eqwe.  Wit,  g‘il£mese  g’ayola  dEnase 
laxa  welkwe  laeLlEla.  Wa,  heemis  lag  ilas  Ivies  axsE£we. 

55  Wii,  g'il£mese  heloLa  sEnq lenoxwaxes  sEnganEmaxs  lae  tsla- 
qodEx  ts!ageg’a£yases  sEnganEme  yixs  a£mae  ax£edxa  g’llsg'iltla- 
dzowe  sEnganEms.  Wa,  lii  baTidxa  yuduxuplEnk‘e  laxEns  qlwa- 
q  Iwax'ts  !iina£yex,  yix  awiisgEmasasa  sEnganEmasexs  lae  dz5x£wldEq 
qa  k'5x£wides  ts  !ageg'a£yas  gwagwaaqa  lax  ok!waedza£yas.  Wii,  lii 
60  q  !asox£widama  ok  !waedza£yas  g  a  gwiileg'a.1  Wa,  he£mis  xdtleda- 
masEx  oba£yasa  ts!ageg-a£yaxs  lae  k'oqwa.  Wa,  a£mesa  sEnqle- 
noxwe  gElxTdEx  wax’sotsta£yasa  la  k'ogEku  tslageg'exs  lae  paWE- 
yodEq.  Wii,  g'ihmese  lawiixs  lae  et  led  mEnshdxa  he£maxat!  £was- 


i  That  is,  he  folds  it  over  inward,  so  that  the  outer  bark  breaks. 
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length  as  before,  and  again  bends  it  over  and  breaks  ||  the  outer  bark;  65 
and  he  lifts  it  up  on  each  side  where  the  outer  bark  |  has  been  broken, 
and  peels  it  off.  He  continues  to  do  this,  |  beginning  at  the  broad 
end  of  the  bark  and  going  towards  the  narrow  end,  so  that  |  the 
broad  end  of  the  peeled  bark  comes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  young 
cedars.  |  The  narrow  end  comes  from  the  top  of  the  cedar-tree. 
After  ||  he  has  peeled  off  the  outer  bark,  he  folds  the  cedar-bark  in  the  70 
places  where  he  broke  it  |  when  the  outside  had  to  be  taken  off, 
in  this  manner :  ^  -  -  ■  ■  Then  he  folds  it  so  that  the  I  broad 

end  is  in  the 
end 


on  the 


middle  of  the  bundle,  and  the  narrow 
outside;  and  the  narrow  end  is  used  to 


tie  the  bundle  in  the  middle,  in  this  way.1  When  |  it  is  all  tied  in 
the  middle,  he  places  the  bundles  one  on  top  of  another.  |]  Then  he  75 
ties  them  at  each  end  so  as  to  make  one  bundle  out  of  them,  in  this 

manner:  |  _ _ _  and  after  he  has  done  so,  he  takes  two 

twisted  cedar-twigs 


pieces  of 
of  them 
tyings,  | 


on  each  side 
in  this  way: 


has  been  done,  he  puts  his  arms  through 
ing-straps  on  each  side  of  the  bundle 
cedar-bark,  and  ||  he  carries  it  home.  Now 
on  end  on  his  back  as  he  is  carrying  it  into 
Then  he  puts  it  down  in  the  corner  of  the  house,  for  he  does  not 
want  |  the  heat  of  the  fire  to  reach  it,  nor  the  light  of  the  sun  to  touch 


and  ties  the  end 
of  the  end 
After  this 
the  pack- | 
of  peeled 
it  stands  80 
his  house.  | 


gEme  £wasgEmasasa  g'alaxs  lae  et!ed  dzox£widEq  qa  k'bx£wldes 
ts  !ageg'a£yas.  Wa,  aEmxaawise  gElxhdEx  wax-s6tsta£yasa  la  k'ogEku-  65 
tslageg'exs  lae  pawEybdEq.  Wa,  a£mese  he  gwe£nakulaq  g'ag'i- 
LEla  Lax  £wadzoba£yas  sEnganEmas  lag'aa  lax  wilba£yas,  yixs  he- 
£mae  £wadzobes  sEnganEmaseda  g'ayole  lax  oxLa£yasa  dzEs£Eqwe. 
Wa,  he£mis  wllbes  sEnganEmasa  ek'!Eba£ye.  Wa,  g'iPmese  £wl£la  la 
pawEyakwa  ts!ageg'a£yaxs  lae  aEm  la  naqEmg'iltEwe  dzoqwa£yasexs  70 
lae  k' !ox£widEq  g'a  gwaleg'a  {fig.).  Wa,  laEmxae  he.Em  g'il  k'!5x- 
£witsose  £wadzoba£yas  qa  las  naq!Ega£ya.  Wa,  la  L!asadza£ye  wllba£- 
yas  qaxs  he£mae  la  yipoyodayose  5ba£yase  g'a  gwaleg'a.1  Wa,  g’il- 
£mese  £wi£la  la  yaepoyiilaxs  lae  ax£edxa  la  yaepoyala  qa£s  pagegdndales 
laxes  £waxaase.  Wa,  la  yaelbEndEq  qa  matsIabEkwes  g’a  gwaleg'a  75 
{fig.).  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwalExsae  ax£edxa  malts !aqe  sElbEku  dEwexa 
qa£s  tlEmqEmg'aaLElodes  oba£yas  laxa  ewanodza£yas  qeqtx-ba£yas 
g'a  gwaleg'a  {fig.).  Wa,  g'lPmese  gwalExs  lae  plEmx'sases  ox'sEya- 
p!a£yelaxa  aoxnaaselax  wax-sana£yasa  matslabEkwe  sEnganEins  qa£s 
oxLEx'hdeq.  Wa,  laEm  Lawek'ilaqexs  g'axae  na£nakwa  laxes  g'okwe  80 
qa£s  la  oxLEg'alilaq  laxa  onegwile  qaxs  k'lesae  helqlolEm  lag'aatsa 
LlesElasa  lEgwIle.  Wa,  he£mesa  £naqdlasa  LlesEla  qaxs  g'iPmae 


1  It  is  turned  over  the  middle  of  the  bundle,  and  the  narrow  end  is  tucked  under  the  turns  that 
hold  the  bundle  in  the  middle. 
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83  it  when  it  is  |  not  covered  and  before  it  is  split.  Then  it  gets  dried  | 
and  stiff,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  women  to  split  it  ||  apart.  | 

85  As  soon  as  the  woman  has  given  a  meal  to  her  husband,  |  she  takes 
her  bark-splitter  made  of  the  fore-leg  of  a  black  bear  or  of  a  |  deer. 
It  has  a  flat  end,  for  it  is  sharpened  on  a  sandstone.  She  goes  |  and 
90  sits  down  where  the  bundle  is.  She  unties  the  ||  end  straps,  and  she 
takes  out  one  piece  of  what  her  husband  has  peeled  off.  |  She  unfolds 
it  and  at  once  covers  the  others  with  a  mat.  J  Then  she  takes  her 
cedar-bark  splitter  and  with  it  |  she  splits  off  the  outer  layer  of  bark, 
starting  at  the  broad  end.  She  splits  it  off  and  pulls  it  apart,  |  going 
95  towards  the  thin  end.  When  it  is  off,  she  uses  the  splitter  ||  again  to 
remove  the  middle  layer.  Then  she  also  splits  off  down  to  the  | 
narrow  end,  she  splits  the  second  middle  layer,  and  |  finally  she 
splits  off  the  inner  side.  As  soon  as  everything  is  split  off,  ]  she  hangs 
it  up  outside  of  the  house,  so  that  the  wind  may  blow  through  it  and 
the  |  sun  get  at  it,  and  it  gets  dry  quickly.  After  this  has  been 
100  done,  she  goes  back  into  ||  her  house  and  takes  another  piece  of  bark, 
and  she  does  j  the  same  as  she  did  with  the  first  one  when  she  split 
it  into  four  pieces.  |  Now,  after  it  has  been  split  into  four  pieces,  it 
is  called  dsnas.  | 


83  kdes  nax£wItsoxs  k'!es£mae  papEX'saakwa.  Wa,  la  lEmx£wida. 

Wa,  laxae  L!ax£eda.  Wa,  la  laxumaleda  tslEdaqaxs  lae  papEX’s£- 
85  EndEq. 

Wa,  guPmese  gwal  L’Exweleda  tslEdaqaxes  la£wiinEmaxs  lae 
ax£edxes  qlwetana,  yixa  g’ayole  lax  g-alEmalg'iwa£yasa  L!a£ye  LE£wa 
gewase.  Wa,  la  pElbaxs  lae  g‘exEku  laxa  dE£na  tlesEma.  Wa,  la 
klwag'alll  lax  axelasasa  mats’abEkwe.  Wa,  la  qweltsEmdEx  qe- 
90  qEx  ba£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £nEmxsa  lax  sEnganEmases  la- 
£wunEme  qa£s  dzoxusEmdeq.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  naxusEmtsa  le- 
£wa£ye  laxa  waokwe.  W a,  la  ax£edxes  q  Iwetana  qa£s  q  !wet  !edes 
laxa  lelEgweg'a£ye  g-aglLElalaxa£wadzoba£yas.  Wa,  la  pawEyodEq 
labEndEq  laxes  wllba£ye.  Wa,  g-il£mese  lawaxs  lae  q!wet!ed 
95  etledEX  ts!ets!Exeg-a£ye.  Wa,  laxae  pawEyodEq  labEndEq  laxes 
wllba£ye.  Wa,  laxae  q  !wet  !ed  et  !edEx  naq  !Ega£ye.  Wa,  laEmpax.- 
sEndEq  lo£  ts!ets!Exedza£ye.  Wa,  g'lPmese  £wl£la  la  paakuxs  lae 
gexulsaq  laxa  l  !asana£yases  g’okwe  qa  yalasE£wesesa  yala  LE£wa 
LlesEla  qa  halabales  lEmx£wlda.  Wa,  gdFmese  gwalExs  lae  laeL 
100  laxes  g‘5kwe  qa£s  etlede  ax£edxa  £nEmxsa  qa£s  etledexat!  nE- 
qEmg'iltaxes  lae£na£ye  maemoxusalaxs  paakwa  £nalnEmxs.  Wa, 
laEm  la  LegadEs  dEnasaxs  lae  gwal  maemoxusala  paakwa. 
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After  it  has  been  drying  for  four  days  outside  of  the  house,  |  it  is 
quite  dry  and  it  is  stiff.  Then  she  ||  folds  it  in  the  same  way  as  she  5 
folded  it  when  it  was  first  folded  by  her  |  husband  in  the  woods,  and 
the  broad  end  is  folded  first.  |  Then  she  ties  the  middle  with  the 
narrow  end,  and  she  puts  the  cedar-hark  into  a  basket,  |  and  she  puts 
down  the  basket  with  cedar-bark  on  hanging-poles,  so  that  |  the 
heat  of  the  fire  just  reaches  it.  ||  It  never  gets  mouldy  when  it  is  10 
really  dry.  |  If  the  cedar-bark  were  not  thoroughly  dry,  it  would 
become  |  mouldy  at  once,  for  nothing  is  like  cedar-bark  for  getting 
mouldy  when  |  it  is  damp,  for  it  gets  mouldy  at  once.  Therefore  it 
is  dried  for  four  ||  days  in  the  wind  and  sun.  Then  it  is  put  away,  15 
and  she  works  at  it  in  winter.  | 

Cedar-Mats. — The  broad  strips  for  matting  are  taken  from  the  1 
outer  layer  of  cedar-bark,  ]  which  is  split  into  strips  two  fingers 
wide  |  for  being  made  into  mats  and  coarse  clover-  |  baskets  and  for 
protecting  new  canoes.  The  next  one  ||  is  the  middle  layer  of  bark.  5 
This  is  next  best  for  narrow  strips  |  for  ordinary  woven  mats  and 
ordinary  baskets,  ]  and  it  is  also  good  for  halibut  fishing-lines  |  and 
for  anchor-lines  for  the  halibut-fisher.  ]  The  inner  part  is  also  split 
into  very  narrow  strips  for  ||  twilled  mats  and  for  well-woven  spoon-  10 


Wa,  gul£mese  moxse  £nalas  xdlalaxs  laxa  l  lasanibyases  go-  3 
kwaxs  lae  alakdala  la  lEmxwa  lae  la  LlasidExdza.  Wa,  la  lrlox- 
£w!dEq  laEm  km  naqEmgultax  k’ loxwayasexs  g'alae  k- !ox£witso£s  5 
la£wunEmas  laxa  aide.  Wa,  he£Emxat!  gul  k- !ox£witso£se  £wadzoba- 
£yas.  Wa,  lit  yiLoyots  wilba£yas.  Wa,  lit  guts  lots  laxa  Llabate 
qa£s  la  hang'aaLElotsa  dEnyatsle  Llabat  laxa  qlElile  laXa  ek'le  qa 
helales  lag'aaLElaena£yasa  LlesElasa  lEgwIlasa  g-okwe  laq.  Wa, 
laEm  hewaxa  xudzEx,£idExs  alak'lalae  lEmx£w!da.  Wit,  hibmaa  10 
qo  k’leslax  alak'lalalax  lEmxwalaxa  dEnase,  wa,  lalaxe  hex,£ida- 
Emlax  xudzEx£id£lax  qaxs  k'leasae  £nEmaxuswuta  dEnasaxs 
dElx'ae  yixs  hex-£ida£mae  X'idzEX'hda.  Wa,  he£mis  lag  ilas  moxse 
£nalas  xulaso£  laxa  yala  LE£wa  LlesEla.  Wa,  laEm  g-exaq  qa£s 
eaxEleLEqexa  ts!a£wunxe.  15 

Cedar-Mats. — Wa,heEm  awadzElEdEkwe  k’!lta£vasa  lelEgweg’a-  1 
£yexa  maemaldEnas  awadzE£wasaxs  lae  dzEdzEXsaaku  laxEns  qlwa- 
q  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex,  ytxs  lae  lexwllasE£wa  LE£wa  yibElosgEme  t  lEgwats  !e 
Llabata  LE£wa  tlayobsmasa  alolaqe  xwakluna.  Wa,  la  mak'ileda 
ts!etslExeg-a£ye.  Wa,heEmmak11axa  aek'aakwas  k- !lta£ye  tsleltslE-  5 
qaledEkwas  k'!at!Emaku  le£wa£ya  LE£wa  k'latlEmakwe  L.'aLlEbata. 
Wa,  he£misa  logwaanayaxa  p!a£ye  ytxs  hehnae  ek‘  dEiiEma 
ts!ets!Exeg‘a£ye  LE£wa  dEnwayasa  loElq  Iwenoxwaxa  p!a£ye.  Wit, 
he£misa  naq!ega£ye,  wit  heEm  alak'lala  tsleltslEqlaolldEkwe  k  Itta- 
£yas  sEWElkwS  le£wa£ya  LE£wa  aek'laakwas  k’!tta£ya  lvek’ayat  10 
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12  baskets  |  and  twilled  baskets.  None  of  the  J  double  twilled  baskets 
are  found  nowadays.  In  these  the  |  daughters  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  kept  their  combs.  The  strong  inner  side  |  is  the  same  as  the 
15  inner  part,  for  it  is  good  for  everything.  ||  They  are  both  the  same. 
You  know  already  how  the  |  woman  measures  the  length  of  the  cedar- 
bark  when  making  mats  and  baskets.  |  Now  I  have  finished  talking 
about  it.  | 

Shredding  Cedar-Bark. — Now  I  will  talk  about  the  making  of  soft  | 
20  cedar-bark.  (The  man)  takes  a  small  ax,  for  I  ||  have  finished  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  bark-peeler  which  is  used  on  |  young  cedar-trees.  He 
chops  around  the  bottom  of  a  young  cedar-tree  |  with  black  bark. 
He  uses  the  small  ax  for  lifting  the  bark  |  from  the  tree  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  he  does  the  same  as  he  does  when  |  he  peels  cedar-bark. 
25  After  peeling  off  ||  the  rough  outer  bark,  he  also  makes  a  bundle  of  it 
and  |  carries  it  on  his  back  into  the  house.  He  puts  it  down  by  the 
side  |  of  the  fire  of  his  house.  Then  his  wife  unties  |  the  strings  at 
the  ends,  and  she  takes  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  bark  for  making  soft 
bark  and  unfolds  it.  |  She  hangs  it  up  back  of  the  fire  of  the  house,  || 
30  and  she  does  the  same  with  all  the  others.  Now  they  are  |  hanging 
there  in  order  to  get  dry  quickly,  for  they  are  very  thick.  |  It  takes 
six  days  before  they  get  dry.  As  soon  |  as  they  have  been  hung  up, 


11  LE^wa  sEWElxusEme  LlaLlEbata.  Wa,  hefinisa  k’leasa  laxa  qeqa- 
palola  sesElxusEm  LlaLlEbata,  ytx  g’iyimts lEwasas  xEgEmasa 
k’ lesk- lEdelasa  g’igama£yasa  lelqwiilaLa£ye.  Wa,  heEm  tsletslE- 
xedza£ye,  heEmxaa  gwex’sa  naqlEga£ye  ytxs  k’  le&sae  k’  les  eg’ats 
15  qaxs  fiiEmaxdsae  afina.  Wa,  laEmpas  qlaLElaEmx  gweg’ilasasa 
tslEdaqaxs  lae  mEnmEntslalaqexs  lexwillLaxa  dEnase  LE£wa  l  labate. 
Wa,  laffnesEn  gwal  gwagwex’s£ala  laq. 

Shredding  Cedar-Bark. — Wa,  la£mesEn  gwagwex-s£alal  laxa  k’asi- 
laxa  k'asalase  dEnasa.  Wa,  heLeda  sayobEme  axalas  qaxgin 
20  la£meg-aLal  gwal  gwagwex's£ala  laxa  Lloklwayasa  sEnq lenoxwaxa 
dzEs£Eqwe.  Wa,  laEm  tsEX'se£stalax  oxLa£yasa  dzEs£Eqwexa 
tsloleg-as  tsax£Ena£ye.  Wa,  la  heEm  Llokliileda  sayobEmaxs  lae 
Lloklwax-fidxa  tslaqEmse.  Wii,  la  aEmxat!  naqEmglltaxes  gwe- 
gulasaxs  lae  sEnqaxa  dEnase.  Wii,  g'll£mese  gwal  paw'alax 
25  ts!ageg'a£yasexs  lae  heEmxat!  gwex’fidqexs  lae  'mats  lap  ledEq. 
Wii,  la  oxLaeLaq  laxes  g'okwe  qa£s  oxLEg’aliles  laxa  maginwali- 
sas  lEgwllases  g’okwe.  Wii,  hexud£mese  gEnEmas  gudEsgEmdEx 
qeqtx'ba£yas.  Wii,  la  &x£edxa  £nEmxsa  laxa  k’asalase  qa£s  dzoxu- 
sEmdeq.  Wii,  la  gex£wits  lax  aogwiwalilasa  lEgwilases  g’okwe. 
30  Wii,  la£mes  £wi£laEm  he  gwex’fidxa  waokwe.  Wii,  la£me  LesE- 
laLEla  qa£s  halax’tsle  lEmx£wida  qaxs  alak’lalae  wakwa.  Wii,  la 
£nal£nEmp lEna  q !el lExse  £naliis  k’les  lEm£wumx’£ida.  Wii,  gdl- 
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the  husband  of  the  woman  takes  bone  from  |  the  nasal  bones  of  the 
whale,  and  he  takes  a  thin-edged  rough  ||  sandstone.  (Here  follows  35 
a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  the  |  cedar-bark  breaker,  p. 
109.)  I 


She  takes  an  old  yew-wood  paddle  and  places  it  |  edgewise  on  the 
fire  of  her  house.  When  the  edge  is  burned  off  |  on  one  side,  she 
sprinkles  water  on  it,  so  that  the  fire  goes  out.  ||  She  takes  a  rough  40 
sandstone,  |  puts  it  into  water  in  a  small  dish,  and  rubs  off  | 
the  charcoal  and  gives  it  a  sharp  edge  on  one  side  of  the  cedar- 

bark  n, - -  - — - holder.  |  When  this  is  done,  it  is  in  this 

way:  |  ^  She  also  takes  a  punting-pole  and 

measures  off  two  spans.  ||  Then  she  burns  it  off;  and  |  when  it  is  burned  45 
through,  she  drives  it  into  the  floor  near  the  fire  of  her  |  house.  She 
stops  driving  it  into  the  ground  when  |  the  length  that  is  standing  out 
is  one  span  and  two  finger-widths.  |  Then  she  takes  cedar-bark  rope 
and  the  paddle,  and  she  places  ||  the  flat  end  of  the  paddle  next  to  50 


stake,  and  she  ties  it  on 
rope;  and  when  it  is  finished, 


the  top  of  the 
with  |  cedar 
it  is  this  way:  | 

When  the  cedar-bark  holder  is  ready,  and  when  |  the  cedar-bark 
is  dry  and  brittle,  the  woman  takes  one  of  the  |  pieces  of  cedar-bark 


hnese  LesElaLElaxs  lae  la£wunEmasa  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  xaqe  g’a£yol  33 
lax  xagelba£yasa  gWE£ylme,  wa,  la  ax£edxa  pElEnxe  kdoida  dE£na 
tlesEma.  (Here  follows  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  the  35 
cedar-bark  breaker,  p.  109). 

Wa,  la  ax£edxa  sewayomote  LlEmqlEsgEma  qa£s  kdoxLEndes 
apsEnxa£yas  laxa  lEgwilases  g’okwe.  Wii,  glTmese  klwag'Ila 
k!umElx'£lde  apsEnxa£yasexs  lae  xosfitsa  £wape  liiq  qa  k'!llx£Idesa 
x'iqEla  laq.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  kdoLla  dE£na  tlesEma  qa£s  40 
ma£xustEndes  laxa  £wabEts!asa  lalogume.  Wa,  la  g'exalas  laxa 
tslolna.  Wii,  he£mls  qa  ex’bEnxes  apsEnxa£yasa  k'asdEmele.  Wa, 
gfihmese  gwalExs  lae  g'a  gwiileg'a  (Jig .). 

Wii,  laxae  ax£edxa  dzomeg'ale  qa£s  balfidexa  malplEnk'e  laxEns 
q  !waq  Iwax-ts  !ana£yex,  ylx  £wasgEmasasexs  lae  lE£xusEndEq.  Wa,  45 
glFmese  1e£xusexs  lae  dexu£waillaq  laq  maglnwallsasa  lEgwilases 
g-okwe.  Wa,  ahmese  gwal  deqwaqexs  lae  la  maldEne  esEg  iwa£yas 
laxEns  baLiix’SEns  q !wkq Iwax'ts  !ana£yex,  ylx  £wasgEmasasa  la  Laela. 
Wa,  lii  ax£edxa  dEnsEne  dEnEma  LE£wa  sewayowe.  Wii,  la,  k  adE- 
nodzEnts  pExba£yas  laxa  mag'ita£yasa  Laele.  Wa,  la  ylhaLElotsa  50 
dEnEme  laq.  Wii,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae  g’a  gwiileg-a  (fig.). 

Wii,  laEm  gwallla  k’asdEmlle.  Wa,  gihmese  41ak‘!ala  lii 
lEmxwa  tsoseda  k'asalasaxs  lae  &x£ededa  tslEdaqaxa  £nEmxsa 
laxa  k-asalase.  Wa,  la  LEp'.aLElots  lax  nEqostawasa  lE^wlle. 
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55  and  spreads  it  out  just  over  the  fire.  ||  Then  she  takes  a  cedar-stick 
two  spans  in  length  |  and  of  the  thickness  of  our  |  first  finger.  She 
takes  the  narrow  spht  cedar-bark  and  |  ties  it  around  one  end  of  the 
stick.  When  this  is  done,  she  splits  |  one  end  like  a  pair  of  tongs, 
60  and  this  is  called  ||  “  cedar-bark  holder.”  When  the  cedar-bark  is  | 
thoroughly  heated,  she  puts  it  between  these  tongs,  |  the  broad  end 
first.  The  holder  is  four 


finger-widths  | 
Then  the  wo  m- 
implement . 
over  the  grip 
on  it,  so  that 
between  her 
holds 


from  the  end,  in  this  way : 
an  takes  |  the  shredding- 
She  puts  her  right  leg 
65  of  the  ||  paddle  and  sits 
the  tip  of  the  paddle  is  | 

legs.  She  takes  her  shredding-implement  in  her  right  hand  and  _ 
the  cedar-bark  holding-tongs  (in  the  left),  and  squeezes  |  them 
together  so  that  the  stick  fits  close  to  the  cedar-bark.  The  |  tied  end 
is  turned  towards  the  woman  who  is  going  to  soften  it  with  the 
70  shredding-implement.  ||  The  end  of  the  cedar-bark  just  shows  oyer  the 
edge  of  the  paddle  when  |  she  begins  to  shred  it.  Every  time  she 
strikes,  she  pushes  the  bark  ahead  a  little,  and  she  |  keeps  on  doing 
so  until  she  reaches  the  narrow  end.  As  soon  as  |  she  reaches  the 
end,  she  coils  it  up,  and  she  does  the  same  with  the  other  pieces.  | 
75  When  all  have  been  finished,  she  opens  them  out  and  plucks  off  the  || 
rough  strips  that  are  made  in  shredding;  and  when  these  are  all  off,  | 


55  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  klwaxLawe  malplEnk'e  £wasgEmasas  laxEns 
qlwaqlwax'tsIanaWex.  Wa,  lii  yuEm  wag'itox  wag'idasaxsEns 
s!Emalax-ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ts!eq!a  dzEXEku  dEnasa  qa£s 
ythaLElodes  lax  apsba£yas.  Wii,  gdlbnese  gwalExs  lae  xox£w!dEx 
apsba£yas  qa  yuwes  la  gwex'sa  ts!esLalax.  Wii,  heEm  LegadEs 
60  LlEbEdzEwesa  k'asaxa  k'asalase.  Wii,  la  axaxodxa  k’asalasaxs  lae 
alakdala  la  ts  !Elx£wIda.  Wii,  lii  LlEbEdzotsa  L!EbEdza£ye  lax 
£wadzoba£yasa  k'asalase  laxa  mbdEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex 
g’ag'lLEla  lax  oba£yas  g'a  gwiileg'a  ( fig .).  Wii,  lii,  dax‘sideda  tslEda- 
qaxa  k’adzayo.  Wii,  lii  gaxsEq  !ases  helk-  !5tsidza£ye  laxa  q  Iwedzasasa 
65  sewayowaxs  lae  k!wak- lEndEq.  Wii,  laEm  LlEnxsale  oxt4£yas  lax 
awaga£yasexs  lae  dax'hdxes  k’adzayowe  yises  helk'  !olts  !ana£ye.  Wii, 
lii  dadEgbxa  LlEbEdza£yasa  k'asalase  lax  Eqaiabaeyas  qafs  q!weq!wa- 
saleq  qa  bEndza£yesa  LlEbEdza^ye  laxa  k'asalase.  Wii,  lii  gwasax- 
Liileda  yiLEXLa£yas  laxa  tslEdaqaxs  lae  k-ak'a£yaxes  k'asasoLe.  Wii, 
70  halsElahnese  nelbala  lax  ek'  !Enxa£yasa  sewayoweda  k'asalasaxs  lae 
k'asTda.  Wii,  q  Iwalxohnese  wi£xuwidExs  lae  k'ashda.  Wii,  la 
hex'siiEm  gweg'Ilaxs  lae  labEndEx  wilbaEyas.  Wii,  g'thmese 
labEndEqexs  lae  q  !Elo£nakiilaq.  Wii,  la  etledxa  waokwe.  Wa, 
g  lhmese  £wi£la  gwal  k'adzEkuxs  lae  dzaxusEmdEq  qa£s  k!ulwalex 
75  k'ak'tsmotasa  k'adzayowexa  la  mola.  Wii,  glhmese  £wi£laxs  lae 
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she  puts  away  in  a  small  box  what  she  has  shredded  off.  This  is 
rubbed  |  and  used  for  towels  after  washing  the  face.  Then  |  she 
folds  up  the  cedar-bark  well  and  puts  it  into  her  box.  |  That  is  all 
about  this.  || 

Yellow  Cedar-Bark. — The  same  is  done  with  the  yellow  cedar-bark,  | 
which  is  peeled  off  in  the  same  way  as  the  red  cedar-bark.  It  is  also 
dried  in  the  |  sun  and  in  the  wind  outside  of  the  house.  Sometimes  | 
it  takes  six  or  eight  days  ||  to  dry  it  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
because  it  is  quite  thick.  The  outside  bark  is  |  hardly  peeled  off 
from  it.  When  it  is  dried  thoroughly,  |  the  woman  takes  it  down.  | 

She  puts  it  into  her  small  canoe,  and  she  paddles  to  a  place  where 
there  is  |  a  deep  bay  and  where  it  is  always  calm  inside,  so  that  waves 
never  ||  get  into  it,  and  the  salt  water  is  always  quite  warm.  She  | 
lands  on  the  beach  and  puts  the  yellow  cedar-bark  into  the  water.  | 
She  places  it  down  lengthwise  at  low-water  mark  and  puts  |  stones  on 
each  end.  |  After  this  is  done,  she  goes  home.  || 

Then  her  husband  also  goes  to  work  and  looks  for  |  a  whale-rib. 
I  do  not  know  how  he  works  it  |  when  he  is  making  the  cedar-bark 
beater.  | 

When  it  has  been  finished,  he  gives  it  to  his  wife.  After  |  the 
yellow  cedar-bark  has  soaked  for  twelve  days,  the  woman  ||  goes 

g-exaxes  ldulanEme  laxes  xaxadzame.  Wa,  heEin  la  qloyasos 
qa£s  dedEgEmyoxs  lae  gwal  ts  lots  lExudxes  gogiima£ye.  Wa,  lapa 
aek' !a  k!ox£widxa  k  adzEkwe  qa£s  la  g-ets!ots  laxes  xEtsEme. 
Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Yellow  Cedar-Bark. — Wa,  le  heEnffxaa  gweg’ilasE£weda  dexwaxs  lae 
SEnqasE£wa  lax  gweg-i£lasaxa  dEnase.  Wa,  la£xae  x  fiaso£  laxa 
LlesEla  LE£wa  yala  lax  L!asana£yasa  gukwe.  Wa,  le  £nal£nEmp  lEna 
q!EL!Ep!Enxwa£se  £naliis  loxs  mafigunalp  >Enxwa£sae  xfilsa,  qa 
alakdales  lEm£wumx  £ida,  qaxs  alakdalae  wakwaxs  halsElafinae 
pawEyakwes  ts  !agag'a£ye.  Wa,  gfifimese  lEm£wumx-£ldExs  lae  axa- 
xodeda  tslEdaqaq. 

Wii,  le  £moxsas  laxes  xwaxwagume  qa£s  le  sex£wld  qa£s  le  laxa 
q!aq!oxLalise  laxa  hemEnalaEm  qloxstalisa,  yixa  kdese  kwElElltsIe- 
noxwa.  Wa,  le  hemEnalaEm  tslslxsteda  dEmsx’e.  Wii,  le  h&ng'a- 
litses  £ya£yats!e  laqexs  lae  £ya£stEntsa  dexwe  laq.  Wii,  laEm 
datalisax  awdgEmasasa  gfilsgfiltla  dexwa  qa£s  t!et!axbalisesa  tlesEme 
lax  wax-sba£yas  oba£yas  laxa  wulxlwa£yasa  x'ats  !a£ye.  Wii,  gllhnese 
£wi£lala  £ya£stalisExs  lae  nii£naku  laxes  grnkwe. 

Wii,  lapa  la£wunEmas  SgwaqaEnfixat !  eaxEla,  ytxs  lae  alax  gElE- 
masa  gwE£ytme.  Wii,  la£mEn  k'!es  qlaLElax  gweg'i£lasasexs  lae 
eaxfidxa  t  lElwayaxa  dexwe. 

Wii,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  ts!as  laxes  gEnEme.  Wii,  glfimese 
g'ag'iwalaxse  £naliisa  dexwe  la  £ya£stalisExs  laeda  tslEdaqe  laxs  laxes 
75052—21—35  eth— pt  1 - 9 
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21  in  her  small  canoe,  carrying  the  bone  beater  and  a  flat  |  diabase 
pebble.  | 

When  she  comes  to  the  place  where  she  put  her  cedar-bark,  she  takes 
out  the  flat  |  stone  and  puts  it  down  on  the  shore.  |  She  takes  her  bone 
25  bark-beater  in  her  right  hand  and  ||  takes  hold  of  the  end  of  the  bark 
with  her  left  hand,  for  the  woman  is  sitting  on  the  |  right-hand  side 
of  the  yellow  cedar-bark,  facing  towards  the  sea.  |  She  does  not  pull 
very  fast  when  she  is  pulling  it  out  of  the  water,  and  puts  it  over  |  the 
flat  diabase  stone  on  which  she  beats  it.  |  She  first  beats  the  broad 
30  end  of  the  cedar-bark;  and  when  ||  she  reaches  the  end,  she  coils  it 
into  her  small  canoe.  As  soon  as  |  she  has  finished  it,  she  goes  to  her 
home;  and  when  she  arrives  |  there,  she  carries  the  beaten  yellow 
cedar-bark  to  a  place  outside  of  the  house  and  hangs  it  up  |  on  the 
halibut  drying-poles.  When  evening  comes,  |  she  gathers  the  beaten 
35  cedar-bark  and  spreads  a  new  mat  over  it,  ||  so  that  it  may  not  get 
damp  again.  After  it  has  been  drying  for  four  days,  |  it  is  thoroughly 
dry.  She  folds  it  up  and  puts  it  away  |  in  a  basket.  Now  it  is 
finished,  for  she  works  at  it  |  in  winter-time.  | 
j  Cedar- Bark  (2) . — The  woman  goes  into  the  woods  to  look  for  |  young 

cedar-trees.  As  soon  as  she  finds  them,  she  picks  out  one  that  has 
no  |  twists  in  the  bark,  and  whose  bark  is  not  thick.  |  She  takes  her 


2o  xwaxwagume  dalaxes  xax£Ene  t  filwaya  LE£wa  pExsEme  tsfiqluls 
t  lesEma. 

Wa,  gllfinese  lag'aa  laxes  £yaasaxs  lae  t!ax£ultodxa  pExsEme 
tslEqhds  t'.esEma  qa£s  pax£allses  lax  max'stalise  laxa  dEmsx'e.  Wa, 
la  dax'fldxa  xax£Ene  tfilwaya  yises  helk' !olts!ana£ye.  Wa,  la  dax'£I- 
25  dEx  oba£yasa  dexwe  yises  gEmxolts  !ana£ye,  yixs  hae  k  Iwaesa  ts  tedaqa 
helk' lotagawalisasa  dexwaxs  L!asgEmalae  laxa  Llasakwe.  Wa, 
la  k!es  ahnakulaxs  lae  nex£iistalaq.  Wa,  he£mis  la  paqElalats  laxa 
pExsEme  ts'.Eq’.ultsEm  t  lesEma.  Wa,  he£me  la  tfilwatseq.  Wa, 
laEm  heEin  g'il  t  telxwasdseda  £wadzoba£yasa  dexwe.  Wa,  gITmese 
30  labEndqexs  lae  qEsalExsaq  laxes  xwaxwagume.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wifla 
gwalExs  lae  na£nakwa  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  glhmese  lag'aaxs  lae 
dasdesElaxa  tfilokwe  dexwa  lax  l !asana£yases  g'okwe;  lae  gex£wid 
laxa  lEm£wasaxa  k'lawase.  Wa,  g'ilnaxwa£mese  dzaqwaxs  lae 
q!ap!ex'£idxa  t’Elokwe  dexwa  qa£s  LEbEglndesa  Eldzowe  le£we£  laq 
35  qa  k'!eses  et!ed  dElx  fida.  Wa,  g'ihmese  mop!Enxwa£se  £nala 
xllalaxs  lae  lEm£wumx'£Ida.  Wa,  lae  k  !ox£widEq  qa£s  g'exeqexs 
lae  axtslalaxa  Llabate.  Wii,  laEm  gwal  laxeq  qaxs  eaxEleLaqexa 
laLa  ts!awunxa. 

2  Cedar-Bark  (2). — Wa,  heEm  g  il  ax£etso£sa  tsfidaqaxs  lae  laxa  aLle 

alax  dzEs£EXEkuliis  Lax'Lose.  Wii,  g'il£mese  qlaqexs  lae  aleqax  lr  !esa 
kdilp'.Enes  tslageg'e.  Wa,  he£mis  qa  kfleses  wax£wuna£ye  tsla^eg'a- 
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hand-adz  and  .  .  .  cuts  the  back  of  the  bottom  ||  of  the  young  cedar. 
She  leaves  a  strip  four  |  finger-widths  wide,  which  she  does  not  cut  when 
she  cuts  around  the  tree,  and  [  she  peels  off  a  strip  two  finger-widths 
wide.  |  This  is  what  the  women  who  get  cedar-bark  call  “  making  a 
road,”  |  for  after  that  she  peels  off  a  broad  strip  which  is  to  go  high 
up.  After  she  has  taken  off  the  ||  narrow  strip  which  makes  the  road, 
she  begins  to  peel  at  the  lower  end,  starting  with  her  adz  |  at  the 
place  where  she  cut  around.  The  broad  piece  is  one  |  span  wide. 
Then  she  peels  it  off,  and  |  as  it  goes  up  high,  she  steps  back  from  the  | 
place  where  she  stands;  and  if  the  young  cedar-tree  is  smooth  high 
up,  she  ||  goes  far  back. 

While  she  is  going  backward,  she  holds  slack  the  cedar-bark  that 
she  is  peeling  off,  |  when  it  falls  back  to  where  it  was  before.  Then 
the  woman  who  peels  the  cedar-bark  pulls  at  it,  |  so  that  it  comes  off. 
What  she  is  peeling  off  becomes  narrower  as  it  goes  upward,  |  and 
it  just  runs  into  a  point  and  breaks  off  when  it  reaches  way  up.  |  Im¬ 
mediately  the  woman  puts  it  down  on  the  ground,  with  the  inner 
side  downward,  and  the  outer  bark  outside.  ||  Then  she  peels  off 
other  pieces  as  she  did  |  the  first  one;  and  she  stops  peeling  when  a 
strip  |  four  fingers  wide  is  left  on  the  cedar-tree.  That  is  |  what  the 
people  of  olden  times  refer  to  as  being  left  on  the  young  cedar -tree, 
so  that  |  it  should  not  be  without  clothes  and  to  keep  it  alive.  || 


£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  kdmiLayowe  qa£s  .  .  .  tsEkdEXLEn- 

dexa  dzEs£Eqwe  lax  awlg’a£yas.  Wa,  la  hambdEngala  laxEns 
q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  ytx  wanEmas  tsEx’se£stEnda£yas.  Wii,  la 
Lloklux’ffdxa  maldEne  laxEns  q!waq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yaxs  lae  saqlwodEq. 
Wii,  heEm  gWE£yosa  sesaq  Iwaenoxwe  tlexula  qa  sExuts!esa  laxa 
et'.ed  saqlwoyoLEs  lag’aal  laxa  ek’Ie.  Wii,  giPmese  lawiiyeda  tsle- 
qlastowe  t  lex’Playoxs  lae  Lloklux’fftses  kdimLayowe  laxa  g’iigfiLEla 
laxes  tsEx-se£stEnda£yaxa  £wadzowe,  ylxs  £naPnEmp  lEnae  £nemp  lEn- 
gidzb  laxEns  q !waq Iwax’ts !ana£yaqe  £wadzEwasasexs  lae  saqlwodEq. 
Wa,  g”llnaxwa£mese  aek' lEg’ilale  saq  !wa£yasexs  lae  kdax’Els  laxes 
Ladzase.  Wii,  giPmese  Lomax'fid  elretEleda  dzEs£Eqwaxs  lae  k!wa- 
g’ila  qwesg'ile  k’  !a£nakulaena£yas  k' lEsk’ lEsaxes  saqlwanEme  dE- 
nasa  qa  liis  kltitlEndxes  axasde.  Wa,  he£mes  lanaxwa  nex£edaatsa 
saq  Iwaenoxwaq  LlaLlodaaqaq.  Wii,  la  ts  !eq  !Eba£nakulaxs  lae  ek’Io- 
lEleda  saqlwanEme.  Wii,  a£mese  la  EltslExs  lae  lag’aa  laxa  ek’Ie. 
Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  tslEdaqe  liax£WElsaq  qa  ek’ !adza£yesa  tsIaqEmse. 
Wa,  la  etledxat!  saq!wax-£idxa  waokwe.  Wii,  a£mise  naqEmgdl- 
tEwexes  gllx’de  gweg'ilasa.  Wii,  a£mise  hex’fidaEm  gwal  saqlwaxs 
lae  mbdEiime  £wadzEwasasa  la  ax£Enexa  dzEs£Eqwe.  Wii,  heEm 
gWE£yosa  g’ale  bEgwanEm  ax£alag’iltseqa  ts  lElgumsa  dzEs£Eqwe  qa 
kdeses  xExanaEma,  wii,  he£mis  qa  qlulayos. 
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25  As  soon  as  the  woman  has  enough,  she  takes  up  at  the  broad  end 
what  she  peeled  off,  |  and  she  breaks  off  the  outer  bark  |  for  a  distance 
four  spans  in  length.  She  goes  on  peeling  off  the  |  outer  bark 
towards  the  narrow  end,  and  she  continues  doing  this  ]  until  she 
30  reaches  the  narrow  end.  When  ||  the  outer  bark  has  been  taken  off, 
she  folds  it  up,  and  she  measures  |  a  length  of  four  spans.  Then  she 
folds  it  over.  In  folding  it,  she  places  the  outer  side  outside.  |  She 
first  folds  the  broad  end;  |  and  after  she  has  gone  the  whole  length, 
she  ties  the  narrow  end  ai'ound  it;  |  and  she  does  the  same  with  the 
35  others  which  she  has  peeled  off.  As  soon  as  all  ||  have  been  tied  in 
the  middle,  she  takes  a  long  narrow  strip  of  cedar-bark  and  |  puts  it 
around  each  end,  in  this  way.1  After  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  | 
another  piece  of  cedar-bark  and  puts  it  on  as  a  packing-strap.  The  | 
two  packing-straps  are  tied  to  the  two  end  ropes;  and  she  just 
measures  it  |  until  it  is  long  enough  when  she  puts  her  hands 
40  through  them  when  she  puts  it  through,  ||  carrying  it  on  her  back. 
After  she  has  done  so,  she  puts  her  hands  through  the  |  packing- 
straps  and  carries  the  bundle  on  her  back.  In  her  hands  she  carries 
the  |  adz,  and  she  goes  home  to  her  house.  | 

1  Shredding  Cedar-Bark.2 — -As  soon  as  she  has  finished,  she  takes  her 
cedar-bark  |  and  hangs  it  over  her  fire.  She  takes  her  cedar-bark 


25  Wa,  gdPmese  heloLExs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxes  saqlwanEme  qa£s 
g'abEnde  laxa  £wadzoba£ye  qa£s  k’ox£w!dexa  ts!ageg'a£yasxa  mo- 
p!Enk-e  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  la  pawiiiaxa  ts!ageg'a£ye 
gWEyolEla  laxa  £wadzoba£yas.  Wa,  ax'sa£mese  la  he  gwegilaqexs 
labEndalaaq  lag’aa  lax  ts!eq!Eba£yas.  Wa,  g'iPmese  £wPlawa  ts!a- 
30  q!eg  a£yaxs  lae  k’!ox£widEq.  Wa,  laEmxae  baPldEq  qa  moplEnk  es 
£wasgEmasas  lc!oxwa£yas.  Wa,  laEm  he  idasadza£ya  makalaxa 
ts!ageg-a£ye.  Wa,  laEmxae  he  gfil  k'  !ox£witso£se  £wadzoba£yas.  Wa, 
g'iPmese  labEiidEx  £wasgEmasasexs  lae  qEnfiyots  wilba£yas.  Wa, 
ax'sifimese  he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe  sEnganEms.  Wa,  glfimese  £wPla 
35  qeqEnoyale  sEnganEmasexs  lae  ax£edxa  ts!eq!adzowe  dEnas  qa£s 
qeqEX'bEndes  laq;  g  a  gwaleg'a.1  Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa 
ogu£la£maxat !  dEnasa  qa£s  aoxLaas£edeq.  W a,  la£me  gegalfipata  lada 
malts  !aqe  eaoxLaase  laxa  male  qeqEx-ba£ya.  Wa,  a£mese  mEnsala 
qa  hePasgEmes  q5  lal  plEmx'shses  e£eyasowe  qo  lal  plEmx'sal  laq  qo 
40  lal  oxLEx-fidELEq.  Wa,  gfiPmese  gwalExs  lae  plEmx'sotses  e£eya- 
sowe  laxa  oxLolEme  qa£s  oxLEX'Tdeq.  Wa,  demise  la  dak' lotElaxes 
k’  limpayowaxs  lae  qasfida.  Wa,  laEm  nii£naku  laxes  g'okwe. 

Shredding  Cedar-Bark.2— Wa,  gIPmese  gwala  lae  ax£edxes  dEnase 
qa£s  gexustodes  laxes  lEgwlle.  Wa,  lk  ax£edxes  k'adzayowaxa 


‘  See  figure  on  p.  123. 

2  This  follows  a  description  of  the  preservation  of  elderberries,  p.  262,  line  55. 
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beater  |  and  paddle,  and  she  drives  the  longest  one  of  her  wedges 
into  the  floor.  |  Then  she  takes  the  cedar-bark  and  splits  off  a  strip.  || 

She  takes  the  paddle  and  places  it  alongside  the  wedge  driven  into  5 
the  floor,  and  she  ties  |  them  together  with  the  split  bark.  After 
this  is  done,  it  is  in  this  way.1  |  After  she  has  finished  the  holder  for 
beating  cedar-bark,  she  takes  the  cedar-bark  beater  and  |  puts  it 
down  where  she  is  going  to  beat  the  bark.  When  |  the  cedar-bark 
gets  black  from  the  heat,  she  takes  it  down  and  puts  it  by  her  side.  || 
Then  she  takes  a  cedar -stick  one  span  |  in  length  and  splits  off  one  10 
side  |  of  the  cedar-bark,  and  she  ties  one  end  of  the  stick  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  two  finger-widths  |  from  the  end.  When  that  |  is  done,  she 
takes  her  straight  knife  and  splits  one  end  of  the  stick,  ||  so  that  it  is  15 
like  tongs.  When  she  has  done  so,  this  is  the  holder  |  of  the  bark 
that  she  is  going  to  shred,  and  it  is  like  this  (like  a  pair  of  tongs). 
When  this  |  has  been  done,  she  takes  the  cedar-bark  and  coils  it  up, 
the  narrow  end  on  the  |  left-hand  side  of  the  paddle  on  which  she  is 
going  to  shred  the  cedar-bark.  She  puts  the  bark  on  |  with  the 
broad  end.  It  is  in  this  way.2  Now  the  ||  woman  who  shreds  the  20 
cedar-bark  holds  the  place  where  the  holder  is  tied  up  in  her  left  | 
hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  she  takes  the  cedar-bark  beater.  | 
She  puts  her  left  leg  over  the  paddle  and  |  sits  down  on  it.  The  handle 


dEnase  LE£wa  sewayowe.  Wa,  la  dex£walilasa  gilt  !aga£yases  LEm-  3 
g'ayowe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  dEnase  qa£s  dznxaxode  laq.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  sewayowe  qa£s  k'adEnodzEndes  laxa  degwlle.  Wa,  la  yil£-  5 
etsa  dzExEkwe  dEnas  laq.  Wa,  gllhnese  gwalExs  lae  g'a  gwaleg'a.1 
Wa,  giFmese  gwala  k'asdEinelaxs  lae  ax£edxes  k'adzayowe  qa£s  la 
g'ig'alllas  laxes  k'adzasLaxa  dEnase.  Wa,  glPmese  la  q!waq!u- 
quyax  hdeda  dEnasaxs  lae  gexwaxodEq  qa£s  la  g'ig'alllas  laxes 
k-adzasLaq.  Wii,  la  ax£edxa  klwaxLawe  hiEmplEnk'  laxEns  q!wa-  10 
q!wax'ts!ana£yex  ytx  £wasgEmasas.  Wa,  la  dzExbd  lax  awunxa- 
£yasa  dEnase  qa£s  ytiflEXLEndes  lax  oxLa£yasxa  maldEnke  laxEns 
q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  gaglLEla  laxa  oba£yas.  Wa,  glflmese 
gwatexs  lae  ax£edxes  nExx'ala  k'  lawayowa  qa£s  xox£widexa  apsba- 
£yas  qa  yuwes  gwex'sa  tslesLalax.  Wa,  glhmese  gwala  klibE-  15 
dzayayasa  k'asaxa  k'adzEkwaxs  lae  g'a  gwaleg'a.1  Wa,  glflmese 
gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  dEnase  qa£s  q!Elxwaliles  ts!eq!Eba£yas  gEm- 
xagawalilasa  k'asdEmlle  sewayowa.  Wa,  lii  kflibEdzotsa  kltbE- 
dzi£ye  lax  £wadzoba£yasa  dEnase.  Wa,  la  g'a  gwaleg'a.2  Wii,  laEm 
q!wetsEma£ya  k'atslenoxwax  ylL !EXLa£yasa  k' llbEdzayases  gEm- 20 
xolts!ana.  Wii,  la  dastE£weses  lielk'  !olts  !ana£ye  lax  daasases  k'a- 
dza£yaxs  lae  gax£Eneses  gEinxoltsidza£ye  laxa  sewayowaxs  lae 
klwak'lEneq.  Wa,  lax'Exuskle  gexta£yasa  sewayowe  lax  mEng'asa. 


i  See  figure  on  p.  127, 


8  See  figure  on  p.  128, 
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of  the  paddle  shows  at  her  backside,  and  |  the  bark  hardly  shows  on 
25  the  right-hand  side  of  the  paddle.  Then  |  she  begins  to  beat  it,  and 
she  pushes  it  on  with  the  left  hand  every  time  |  she  beats  it;  and  she 
continues  doing  so  until  she  |  reaches  the  end  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  cedar-bark.  When  she  |  reaches  the  end,  she  puts  down  the 
cedar-bark  beater,  takes  the  broad  |  end  of  the  shredded  cedar-bark, 
30  and  lays  it  down  flat  on  her  knee.  She  ||  keeps  it  in  the  same  way 
as  she  had  it  placed  over  the  paddle,  and  she  peels  off  |  what  came 
off  by  beating  it.  It  is  all  in  strips;  and  when  she  has  taken  it 
off,  |  she  pulls  it  off,  and  she  continues  plucking  off  what  is  on  the 
shredded  cedar-bark;  and  when  |  she  has  plucked  it  off  along  the 
whole  length,  she  splits  it  into  strips  one  |  finger  wide.1 

1  Open-Work  Basket. — She  takes  split  cedar- withes  and  |  picks  out 
four  back  pieces  of  the  split  cedar-withes.  These  |  are  to  be  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  flat-bottomed  basket  (the  four  pieces).  Then  |  she  takes 
another  one  different  from  the  four  pieces,  which  is  to  form  the 
5  stiff  ||  bottom  of  the  flat-bottomed  basket.  Then  she  takes  thin  split 
cedar-withes  and  puts  |  them  into  the  bottom,  and  she  takes  split 


roots  and  |  ties  them  together 
is  tied  crosswise  in  this  way,  | 
tied  close  together.  The 
10  tom  is  |  two  spans  and  four 
is,  where  the  corner  withes  are 


with  them.  Now  it 
being  placed  and 
length  of  the  bot- 
finger-widths ;  ||  that 
tied  in.  |  As  soon 


Wa,  la  halsElaEm  nelbaleda  dEnase  lax  helk£!odEdza£yasa  sewayo- 
25  waxs  lae  k  as£idEq.  WA,  la  qlwalxoEm  w!xuwIdEq  ylses  gEmxol- 
ts!ana£yaxs  lanaxwae  k’asffdEq.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg'ilaqexs 
lae  labEndalax  £wasgEmasasa  dEnase.  Wa,  g*tl£mes§  labEndEx 
£wasgEmasas  lae  gig-alllaxes  k’adzayowe.  Wa,  la  dax'ffdxa  £wadzo- 
ba£yasa  k'adzEku  qa£s  paxk'ax-ffndes  laxes  okwax'a£ye.  Wa,  laEm 
30  hex'saEm  banadza£yeda  axataxde  laxa  sewayowe.  Wa,  la  qusa- 
Jaxes  k'adzEla£yaxs  lae  lenoqwala.  Wa,  glTmese  £wflg'Eldzoxs  lae 
nex£edEq  qa£s  hanale  qusEldzE£wexes  k'asela£ye.  Wa,  glflmese 
£wllg-Eldzo  laxes  £wasgEmasaxs  lae  dzExalaxa  £nal£nEmdEne  laxEns 
q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex '  ytx  awadzEwasas. 

1  Open-Work  Basket. — Wa,  la  ax£edxa  paakwe  tEXEma  qa£s  mEn- 
maqexa  mots!aqe  eweg'esa  paakwe  tEXEma.  Wa,  heEm  l  !a,L  !e- 
xEnots  lExsdesa  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya,  ylxa  motslaqe.  Wa,  lit  ax£- 
edxa  £nEmts !aqe  ogufla  laxa  motslaqe.  Wa,  heEm  LlaxExsdesa 
5  LEq  !Exsde  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  pElspEle  paaku  tEXEma  qa£s 
ka-t!Endes  laxa  L!axExsdE£ye.  Wa,  lit  ax£edxa  paakwe  Lloplsk-a 
qa£s  k'!ilx-£Tdes  laq.  Wa,  laEm  galopale  k-  !tlk‘a£yas  g’a  gwiileo-a 
{jig.)  laxes  mEmk-Ewak!wena£yes'  k’!ilk-a£ye  lax  hambdEngalaena- 
£yas  £wasgEmasasa  L!axExsda£ye  lax  malplsnlre  laxsns  q!waq!wa- 
1  o  x~ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  he£mis  lit  wax‘ba£yaatsa  l  !aL  lExEnots  !exs- 

^ee  Doghair,  p.  1317.  ~ 
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as  she  finishes  tying  the  flat  |  bottom,  she  takes  the  material  for  12 
twining  round  the  flat-bottomed  basket  and  she  puts  it  |  on  the 
corners,  which  are  bent  upward.  |  The  twining  consists  of  split 
roots,  and  the  crosspieces  consist  of  split  cedar-withes.  ||  She  ties  the  15 
basket  with  the  best  quality  |  of  thin  roots.  She  twines  it  on  as  she 
is  tying  it  on  with  |  the  root  twining,  and  the  sides  of  the  basket  stand 
up  and  down.  ]  This  is  called  the  “standing  side  of  the  flat-bottomed 
basket.”  |  Other  basket-makers  call  it  “standing  up  straight.”  She  || 
continues  doing  this,  moving  upward  until  the  basket  is  one  span  20 
high.  |  As  soon  as  it  is  one  |  span  high,  she  takes  thick  |  split  root 
and  bends  the  tops  of  the  warp-strands.  |  When  all  the  warp-strands 
of  the  sides  are  bent  over,  ||  she  ties  them  into  a  round  coil  around  25 
the  mouth  of  the  flat-bottomed  basket.  |  This  is  called  “the  tying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  flat-bottomed  basket”  ]  (what  she  is  tying  now). 

As  soon  as  this  is  finished,  she  takes  the  narrow  split  cedar-bark  |  and 
makes  a  rope,  which  she  puts  on  each  side  of  the  flat-bottomed  basket 
at  |  the  middle,  lengthways.  This  is  called  the  “carrying-rope  of 
the  ||  flat-bottomed  basket.”  Some  basket-makers  call  it  |  “piece  30 
for  tying  on  cross-straps.”  Now  the  |  flat-bottomed  clover-basket 
is  finished.  | 


da£ye.  Wa,  glhmese  gwal  k' !tlx'£aLElodalasa  q!waaba£yasa  n 
oxsda£ye  lae  ax£edxa  xwemasa  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya  qa£s  luatlEnde 
laxa  q!waaba£yaxs  lae  eklEbala.  Wa,  laEm  paaku  LloplEk'a 
xweme.  Wa,  la  paaku  tEXEma  q!waaba£yasa  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya. 
Wa,  hehnis  la  k'lllkilasa  lExelaenoxwa  aek'laakwe  paak11  wis-  15 
wultowe  l  lop  lEk'a.  W7a,  laEm  mElg'aaLElPdalasa  kMtlglme 
LloplEk-  laxa  xweme  LE£wa  la  ek'lEbaTida  q!waaba£ye.  Wa, 
laEm  LegadEs  q  !wasgEma£yasa  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya.  Wa,  lada 
waokwe  lExelaenoxu  iiqElas  qlwaele  laxa  q!wasgEma£ye.  Wa,  la 
hex's aEm  gweg'ilaq  lalaa  qa  £nEmp!Enk'ostawise  £walasgEmasas  20 
laxEns  q  !waq Iwax'ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  glhmese  laLEx  £nEinp!En- 
k'ostawe  £walasgEmasas  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yaxs  lae  ax£edxa 
LaLEkwala  paaku  LloplEk'a  qa£s  gwagwanagEtodexa  q  Iwaele.  Wii, 
g'iPmese  la  £wl£la  la  gwanagEkwa  oxta£yasa  qlwaele  ekdotlEnda- 
laxa  xwemaxs  lae  k' Itlg'ilEndEx  awaxsta£yases  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya.  25 
Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  k' lilglxstEndesa  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya  ylx  la 
k'!ilk'aso£s.  Wa,  g'Wmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  dzEXEkwe  dEnasa 
qa£s  mElg'aaLElodes  lax  wax'sana£yasa  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya  lax 
nEgoya£yas  glldolasas.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  k' lak' logwase  ylsa 
LEqlExsde  lExa£ya.  Wa,  lada  waokwe  lExelaenoxu  LeqElas  30 
mamadase  laq.  Wa,  laEm  gwala  tsloyatsleLaxa  LEx'sEme 
LEq  '.Exsd  lExa£ya. 
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|  This  will  be  the 
soon  as  all  II  the 


1  Cedar-Bark  Basket  (1). — Now  the  flat-bottomed  basket  is  finished.  | 
Then  the  woman  takes  cedar-bark  and  puts  it  down  at  the  place  where 
she  is  seated,  |  not  far  from  the  fire  of  the  house,  so  that  the  |  heat  of 
the  fire  just  strikes  it.  She  measures  the  cedar-bark  with  her  hand  || 
5  and  cuts  off  a  length  of  five  spans  |  with  her  fish-knife.  When  the 
cedar-bark  has  been  cut,  |  she  splits  it  so  that  it  is  one  |  finger-width 
wide  in  the  middle,  in  this  manner: 

10  bottom  of  the  cinquefoil-basket.  As 

cedar -bark  has  been  split  in  the  middle,  the  woman  who  makes  the 
basket  takes  cedar-sticks  |  and  splits  them  in  square  pieces  half  the 
thickness  of  the  |  little  finger,  and  she  measures  them  so  that  each  is 
two  spans  |  long.  Then  she  breaks  them  off.  |  Wflien  this  has  been 
15  done,  she  takes  a  narrow  strip  of  ||  split  cedar-bark,  and  she  takes  the 
two  |  cedar-sticks  that  have  been  measured  and  places  them  together 

Then  she  |  ties  them  together  with 
bark.  As  soon  as  this  has  been 
another  one  of  the  cedar-sticks  that 
|  on  the  other  end  of  those  that  have 
=  ties  it  on  with  narrow  ||  split 
After  this  has  been  done,  she  | 
=  the  cedar-sticks  that  have  been 


crosswise,  in  this  way: 
the  narrow  split  cedar- 
finished,  she  |  takes 
have  been  measured  and  puts  it 


20  been  tied  together,  and  she 
cedar-bark,  in  this  manner: 
takes  up  another  one  of 
measured,  and  she  puts  it  | 


4= 


on  the  ends  of  the  two  sticks,  and  she  ties 


1  Cedar-Bark  Basket  (1). — Wa,  laEmpa  gwala  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya;  wa 
laxaeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  dEnase  qa£s  ax£aliles  laxes  klwaelase  laxa 
k'lese  alaEm  qwesafa  lax  lEgwilases  g'okwe  qa  ahnese  lielale  Lles£ala- 
ena£yasa  lEgwIle  laqexs  lae  niEnmEntslalaxa  dEnase.  Wa,  laEm 
5  baTltses  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£ye  laq.  Wa,  seIc  laphmk'e  baLa£yasexs 
lae  t  lots  lEntses  xwapayowe  'laq.  Wa,  gllhnese  £wi£la  la  t  lot  lEts  laa- 
kwa  dEnasaxs  lae  dzEdzExsEndEq  qa  £nal£nEmdEnes  laxEns  qlwa- 
q  Iwax-ts  !ana£yex  ytx  awadzEwasas  ytxa  nEgEdza£yas  g‘a  gwaleg'a 
(fig.)  yixa  oxsdenasa  LEg’atsleLe  Llabatelaso£s.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wFla 
10  la  dzExoyEwakuxs  laeda  Llabatelaenoxwe  tslEdaq  ax£edxa  klwax- 
Lawe  qa£s  xox£wIdeq  qa  k‘  !ek‘  lEWElx£unes.  Wa,  la  k'lodEn  laxEns 
sElt  lax-ts  !ana£yex  yix  awagwidasas.  Wa,  la  bahidEq  qa  maemaip  lEn- 
k'es  awasgEmasasa  motslaqe  laxens  q  Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yaxs  lae 
k  ox-sEndEq.  Wa,  glhmese  gwatexs  lae  ax£edxa  ts lelts lEq  lastowe 
15  dzEXEku  dEnasa.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  malts  laqe  laxa  mEnekwe 
k IwaxLawa  qa  k'ak'Etodes  oba£yas  g'a  gwaleg'a  (fig.).  Wa  la 
yaLotsa  tslEqladzo  dzEXEku  dEnas  laq.  Wa,  g  lTmese  gwalExs  lae 
etled  ax£edxa  £nEmts!aqe  mEneku  klwaxnawa.  Wa,  laxae  k'atbEnts 
lax  apsba£yasa  la  yaLEwakwa  qa£s  ytfiaLElodes  visa  tsleqladzowe 
20  dzEXEku  dEnas  laq;  g'a  gwaleg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  gllhnese  gwalsxs  lae 
etled  ax£edxa  hiEmtslaqe  niEneku  klwaxLawa  qa£s  k'ak'EtbEndes 
lax  oba£yasa  malts  laqe.  Wii,  laxae  yfiLEmg'aaLElots  wax'sba£yases 
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it  to  both  ends.  |  She  just  ties  it  on  with  narrow  split  cedar-bark.  23 


Now  |  it  is  this  way, 
basket,  for  ||  that  is 
are  called.  Therefore 
same  size  when  they 
is  neither 


*  and  it  is  the  stiff  bottom  of  the  clover- 
what  the  cedar-sticks  tied  together  25 
all  the  |  clover- baskets  are  of  the 


are  made  by  the  basket-makers.  One 
bigger  nor  smaller  than  another,  for  the  bottoms 
are  measured.  |  When  this  is  done,  the  woman  takes  the  cedar- 
bark  that  has  been  split  |  and  measured 
splits  it  again  down  to  one  end, ||  in  this  manner: 
takes  the  stiff  bottom  and  places 
middle  of  the  cedar-bark,  in  this  way: 
weaves  it  like  a  mat  in 


so  that 

bottom. 

way, 

woven 

in  ||  split 

been 


coarse 
it  is  of  the 
Now  it 
and  it  is 


into  narrow  strips,  starting  from 
stiff  bottom,  in  this  way: 
split  it,  she  takes  a  long  strip  of 
cedar-bark,  puts  the  end 
ners  of  the  stiff  bottom  into  the 
of  the  basket,  and  she  ties  the 


off,  and  she 
Then  she  30 
it  |  on  the 
and  she 
weaving, 
same  size  as  |  the  stiff 
is  woven  in  this 
called  |  “the  bottom 
in  broad  strips ;  ”  namely,  the  bottom  woven 
cedar-bark.  When  the  stiff  bottom  has  35 
covered,  |  the  woman  splits  the  cedar-bark 

the  |  edge  of  the 
After  |  she  has 
narrow  split  | 


through  the  cor- 
||  woven  bottom  40 
|  two  ends  to  the 


alEm  k’atlaLEloya  ylsa  ts!eq!adzowe  dzExEkwa  dEnas  laq.  Wa  la  23 
g'a  gwalaxs  lae  gwaleda  iJ.axaxsdenasa  LEg-ats!eLe  idabata  (Jig.) 
qaxs  hehnae  LegEmsa  yaLEwakwe  klwaxLawa  lag'ilas  hiEmalasa  25 
LEg  ats!e  Llabataxs  lae  k'!ltasE£wa  ylsa  idabatelaenoxwe  k' lefts 
£walats.  Wa,  laxae  k'leas  amas  qaeda  mEnyayowexa  l  !axExsda£ye. 
Wa,  glhmese  gwalExs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  mEnmEnts  !aakwe 
dzExoyEwaku  dEnas  qa£s  dzEx£ede  et  !edxa  dEnase  labEnd  lax  apsba- 
£yas,  g'a  gwaleg’a  (Jig.).  Wa,  lii  ax£edxa  L!axExsda£ye  qa£s  axdzo-  30 
des  lax  a  nEgEdza£yas  g'a  gwaleg'a  (Jig.).  Wa,  la  kdit.'edEq  qa 
awadzolldEkwes.  Wa,  he£mis  qa  £nEmadzoweses  k'!lta£ye  LE£wa 
L!axExsda£ye.  Wa,  laEm  g'a  gwiilc  k' !ita£yaseg'a  (Jig.).  Wii,  heEm 
LegadEs  lc  !it  !ExsdE£ye  awadzolldEku,  yixa  oxsdEye,  ylxs  lae  gadzE- 
qaieda  dzExEkwe  dEnasa.  Wa,  g  iTmese  hamElg'idzowa  l!4xexs-  35 
da£yaxs  laeda  tslsdaqe  heloxusEnd  dzEdzExsEndxa  g'ag  lLEla  lax 
ewunxa£yasa  L!axExsda£ye  qa  ts !elts  >Eq  lastowes  (Jig.).  Wa,  g  11- 
£mese  gwal  dzEdzExs£alaq  lae  ax£edxa  g  llstowe  ts!eq!adzo  dzEXEku 
dEnasa  qa£s  nex'sodes  lax  k'!ek'!osasa  L!axExsda£ye  hex'sala  lax 
awadzolldEkwe  kdltlExsd Endesa  Llabate.  Wa,  la  mokumg'aaLElots  40 
wax'sba£yas  laxa  k'!ek'!osasa  L!axExsda£ye  g'a  gwaleg'a  (Jig.).  Wa, 
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42  corners  of  the  flat  bottom,  in  this  way: 
strips  of  split  cedar-bark  to  = 
they  cross,  in  this  manner: 
done,  |  she  hangs  the  strings 
45  pole  in  the  corner  of  the 


|  Then  she  ties  on 
the  center,  |  where 
As  soon  as  this  is 
that  she  has  tied  to  it  to  a 
||  house,  and  she  measures 


the  height  so  that  she  may  sit  by  its  side  when  she  is  weaving 
it;  and  |  she  ties  the  cedar-bark  strings  to  the  pole,  and  now  it 
is  |  in  this  way.1  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  she  takes  long,  split,  [ 
narrow  cedar-bark,  which  is  called  “  woof.”  It  is  as  wide  as 
50  this.2  And  she  begins  |  weaving  at  the  corner  of  her  basket  ||  and 
weaves  around  it.  After  she  has  gone  around  once,  she  |  adds  on 
another  strip  and  continues  weaving.  Now  there  are  two  woof- 
strands.  |  After  she  has  gone  around  once,  she  puts  on  another  one 
and  weaves  it  in;  |  and  after  she  has  gone  around  once,  she  adds  on 
still  another  one  |  to  weave  with.  Now  there  are  four  of  them. 
55  Now  she  weaves  around;  ||  and  as  soon  as  she  has  the  size  that  she 
wants  for  the  height  of  the  cinquefoil-basket,  |  she  twists  in  the  warp- 
strands.  When  this  has  been  finished,  she  continues  |  making  baskets, 
for  sometimes  she  needs  as  many  as  ten  baskets  if  she  has  a  large  | 


cinquefoil-garden.  | 

1  Basket  for  Viburnum-Berries. — You  know  already  all  the  ways  of  work¬ 

ing  |  roots  and  cedar- withes :  therefore  I  will  |  talk  about  the  way  in 


42  la  mox£witsa  g'ilstowe  dzEXEku  ts!eq!astowe  dEnas  laxa  nExdzawas 
gadzexedaasas  g'a  gwiileg’a  (fig.).  Wa,  gllhnese  gwalExs  lae 
gexusEq!Entsa  ale  mox£waLElodayos  laxa  qlEldEmelaxa  onegwilas 
45  g'okwa.  Wa,  a£mise  gwanala  qa£s  k  Iwanalileqexs  laLe  kdttaq  lae 
mox£witsa  tegwelEme  dEnas  laxa  qlEldEmele.  Wii,  laEm  g’a 
gwalega.1  Wa,  gihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  gllsgllstowe  dzEXEku 
ts!elts!Eq!astowe  dEnasa.  HeEm  LegadEs  k'ltdEma  g'aEm  awadzE- 
watse  g'ada.2  Wii,  lii  k’  lit  laLElots  laxa  kdosases  L!abatelasE£we 
50  qa£s  niElesstalexs  lae  kdataq.  Wii,  gdlhnese  lii£steda  £nEmts!aqaxs 
lae  g  inwasa  £nEmts!aqe  kdidEma  laq.  Wa,  la  malts!aqa  kdidEma. 
Wii,  g-il£Emxaawise  lii£staxs  lae  glnwasa  £nEmts!aqe  qa£s  kdit!a- 
LElodes.  Wii,  g'il£Emxaawise  lii£staxs  lae  gdnwasa  £nEmts!aqe 
k  hdEma.  Wa,  la£me  mots !axse£stalaxs  lae  k‘ !ittse£stalaq.  Wii, 
55  g'ihmese  lag'aa  lax  gWE£yas  qa  £walasgEmatsa  LEg'atsIeLe  Lliiba- 
tExs  lae  malagExstEndEq.  Wii,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae  hanal 
Llabatela  qaxs  £nalenEmp  lEnae  nEqasgEine  L!abatila£yasa  lexEdzas 
LEg'Edzbwe. 

1  Basket  for  Viburnum- Berries. — Wii,  laEmLas  qlaLEla  £naxwa  gweg'i- 
latsexa  Llop'.Ek-e  LE£wa  tEXEmaxs  lae  eaxElaq.  Wa,  hetlEn  lag  ila 
£nex-  qEn  gwagwex-s£ale  laxa  tslEdaqaxs  lae  lExelaxa  k' loxstano- 


i  See  last  figure. 


2  About  6  mm.  wide. 
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which,  the  woman  makes  the  basket  |  for  viburnum-berries.  It  is  made 
differently  from  other  baskets.  The  weaving  ||  is  done  in  the  same 
way.  The  only  thing  that  is  different  is  that  the  sides  are  straight 
up  and  down,  |  and  the  bottom  is  flat.  It  is  measured  so  as  to  fit  into 
the  |  box  for  steaming  viburnum-berries.  The  bottom  is  bent  square, 


in  this  way: 
side.  It  is  | 
one  long 
short  side, 
two  fingers  | 
loosely  into 
four  ||  spans 


|  There  are  two  handles  to  it,  one  on  each 
two  spans  high,  and  ||  two  spans  long,  and  10 
span  and  one  short  span  |  is  the  length  of  its 
|  The  box  for  cooking  viburnum-berries  is 
wider  than  this  size,  so  that  the  basket  fits 
|  the  box  when  it  is  put  in.  The  box  is 
high.  As  soon  as 


the  cooking-basket  for  15 
viburnum-berries  has  been  finished,  it  is  put  down  at  a  damp  place, 
so  that  |  the  weaving  may  not  get  loose,  for  it  is  not  well  woven  .  | 
Basket  for  Wild  Carrots. — The  wife  makes  a  |  cedar-bark' basket. 
You  know  already  about  the  making  of  ||  baskets,  for  it  is  the  same  20 
as  the  cinquefoil-basket.  The  only  |  difference  is  that  it  is  shallower 
than  the  cinquefoil-basket.  |  The  basket  for  carrots  is  made  of 
broad  strips.  | 

Cedar-Bark  Basket  (2). — You  know  already  |  how  baskets  are  made,  i 
The  only  difference  in  the  basket  for  |  lily  bulbs  is  that  it  is  woven 


waxa  tlElse  lExa£ya,  yix  ogihqalae  laxwa  laElxa£yex  yixs  yohnae 
gwale  k’!ilk’a£ya.  Wa,  la  lex’aEm  ogihqalayosex  heyanae  LEq !-  5 
Exsdae,  yix;  lae  mEneku,  qa£s  a£me  heldzExbEta  lax  laxalts  la  laxa 
qlolatsIeLaxa  tlElse.  Wa,  la  k’ !ek‘ logEkwe  oxsdE£yas  g’a  gwiileg’a 
(fig-)  -  W a,  la  male  k’  lek’  logwasas  lax  wax'sana£yas.  W a,  la  malp  hm- 
k’ostawe  £walasgEmasa  laxEns  q  Iwaq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  laxae 
malplEnk-e  g’lld’olas  laxEn  q Iwaq Iwax’ts !ana£yex,  yixs  ts!Exuts!ane-  io 
balaeda  £nEmp!Enk  e  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex,  yix  tslEg’olas. 
Wa,  laLe  maldEne  lalexalagawa£yasa  q  lolats  leLaxa  ttelse  laxEns 
q!waq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex  qa  dzEbEqElesexs  lae  hanaxalts  !awa  k’loxsta- 
nowe  lExaxa  tlElse.  Wii,  lii  mop  lEnk’ustawe  £walasgEmasas  laxEns 
qlwaq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex,  yixa  q  lolats  laxa  tlElse.  Wa,  g’il£mese  15 
gwala  k’  loxstanowe  lExfixs  lae  hanegwelEm  laxa  dElnele  qa  k’  lese 
s’lehiakule  k’  !ilk’a£yas,  qaxs  k’lesae  aek’Iaakwe  k’ !ilk’a£yas. 

Basket  for  Wild  Carrots. — Wii,  lapa  gEnEmas  Llabatllaxa  dEn- 
tsEme  Llabata,  qax  lEhnaaqos  qlaLElax  gweg’ilasasa  Llabatllaxa 
Llabate  qaxs  hehnae  gwiileda  tlEgwatsIe  Llabata.  Wii,  lex’ahnes  20 
ogu£x£ldayosexs  a£mae  kwakwatsEmalaga£wesa  tlEgwatsIe  Llabata. 
Wa,  laxae  awadzohdEkweda  k’ !idela£yasa  xEtxEtlaatsIe  Llabata. 

Cedar-Bark  Basket  (2). — Wit,  laEmLasnaxwa  qlaLElax gwayklalasasa  1 
Llabatila.  Wii,  lex’a£mes  ogihqalayosa  Llabatlla  qa£s’x’ogwats!exa 
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flat  and  low,  for  its  length  |  and  breadth  are  two  spans  each  and  it  is 
5  one  |!  span  high.  It  has  |  no  holes  along  the  rim  for  lashing,  as  the 
other  baskets  have,  |  for  lashing  them  when  they  are  being  tied  up. 
The  baskets  for  lily-bulbs  have  the  tops  of  the  sides  bent  backward.  | 

That  is  all  about  this.  |  . 

Huckleberry- Basket. — As  soon  as  this  is  done,  she  begins  to  make  the 
10  basket  ||  for  shaking  the  huckleberries  into ;  but  I  will  not  |  talk  about 
the  making  of  the  basket,  for  the  only  thing  that  is  different  about 
the  huckleberry-basket  |  is  that  it  has  a  wide  mouth  and  low  sides 
and  narrow  bottom,  |  and  that  it  is  very  finely  made 

in  this  way  When  I this  is  finished> she  makes  another 

15  smaller  has-  ket  of  medium  size.  ||  It  is  made  in  the 

same  way  as  the  large  |  swallowing-basket.  | 

Box  for  picking  Salmon-Berries. — Let  me  for  a  while  talk  about 
what  the  hooked  box  for  picking  salmon-berries  is,  |  and  what  its 
sizes  are.  It  is  just  this.  The  box  is  made  of  the  best  kind  of  cedar- 
20  wood,  and  ||  the  hooked  box  is  well  made.  It  is  |  made  as  light  as 
possible,  and  it  is  made  in  the  same  way  |  as  they  make  the  oil-box; 
and  these  are  its  sizes.  It  is  |  one  span  and  a  short  span  high,  and 
25  is  |  one  span  and  four  fingers  long,  |]  and  one  span  wide.  |  It  has  the 


3  x'okumaxs  pEqnlae  yixs  kutslae,  yixs  malp '.Enk'lliPlaes  guldolase 
LE£wis  ts  lEg  ola  laxEtis  q  Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex.  W  a,  a-mesLa  nEmp  '.En- 
5  k'ustawe  £walasgEmasas  laxEns  q  Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  laxae 
k'  leas  t'.Einag-ats'.Exstes  he  gwiileda  l  IaL  tebataxs  malagExstalae 
qa  nsyEmx-salatsa  tlEmag'imas  yixs  a£mae  gwagu£nagEtE£wakwe 
oxtfPyasa  awaxsta£yasa  x'ogwatsle  Llabata.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Huckleberry- Basket. — Wa,  guPmese  £wi£la  gwalExs  lae  k' IllatsIeg'I- 
10  laxes  kdilats'.eLaxa  gwadEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  laLaLEnkdes  gwagwex*- 
s£alal  laqexs  lae  lnx'elaq.  Wii,  la  lex'aEm  5gu£qalaydsa  kdilatslaxa 
gwadEmaxs  lexExstae;  wa,  lii  kutEla;  wii,  laxae  tlogwapa,  wa, 
lie£misexs  alak’  !alae  t !olt loxsEma  g‘a  gwaleg'a  (fig.) .  W a,  guPmese 
gwalExs  lae  et!ed  k-!ilats!eg-ilaxa  amaye  helomagEm  k‘!ilats!e 
15  lExa£ya.  Wii,  laEinxae  heEm  gwiileda  £walase  niig-e  k  !tlats!e 
lF.xa£ya. 

Box  for  picking  Salmon-Berries. — Wii  g'a£masLEn  gwagwex's£E- 
x'hd  lax  gwex'sdEmasa  gaLEkwe  hamyats!exa  q’.amdzEkwe,  yix 
£walayasas  yixs  lex‘a£mae  wulx'£itsE£wa  alii  la  ek'  khvaxLawa,  qaxs 
20  Mae  la  aekdakwa  gaLEkwaxs  lae  wulasE£wa.  Wit,  hehnisexs  alae 
k !wak !wayaaku,  qa£s  klutsEme.  Wit,  la  yuEm  gwale  wula£yase 
wula£yasa  dEngwats’.e.  Wit,  g'a£mes  £walayatseg  a,  yixs  £nEm- 
plEnk  ae  hehnesa  ts '.Exuts  !ana£ye  £walagostawasas;  wii  la  modEnba- 
leda  £nEmp!Enk'e  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !iina£yex  ylx  g'lldolits; 
25  wii,  lii  £nEmp’.Enk'e  tsEg'dliis  laxEns  qlwaq  Iwax'ts !a.na£yex. 
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thickness  of  one-half  of  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  |  and  it  is  well  made.  27 
It  is  grooved  all  over  with  fine  grooves,  in  this  manner.1  |  When  it  is 
done,  the  wife  of  the  box-maker  takes  the  very  best  |  cedar-bark  to 
make  a  packing-strap.  The  cedar-bark  is  split  ||  into  very  narrow  30 
stiips,  and  each  end  is  twisted  to  a  rope.  In  the  middle  it  is  woven 
like  a  mat,  |  in  this  way :  As  soon  as 

the  forehead-strap 


twists  a  small  cedar-bark 

when  she  thinks  |  it  is  long  enough  for  being  tied  around  the  hooked 


finished,  |  she 
rope;  and 


box,  she  stops  |  twisting  rope.  She  takes  the  hooked  box,  turns  it 


she  winds  the  cedar-  35 
She  puts  it  around 
2  (1)  and  (2).  After  | 
bark  rope  |  at  (3). 
cut  off  and  makes  a 


around,  and  half  way  up  its  height 
bark  around  it  as  tightly  as  possible, 
four  times,  |  and  she  ties  the  end  to  ] 
she  has  done  so,  she  cuts  off  the  cedar- 
Then  she  takes  the  part  that  she  has 

loop  underneath,  passing  over  the  bottom  board,  brings  it  up, 
and  takes  a  turn  |  at  (4).  She  puts  it  around  four  times.  Then 
she  ties  the  end  at  ||  (4).  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  she  takes  the  40 
packing-strap  which  passes  around  her  forehead,  and  |  puts  it  on 
with  two  half-hitches  at  the  end  at  (1)  and  also  at  (2).  |  That  is  the 
carrying-strap  for  the  hooked  box.  That  is  all  about  this.  || 

Tump-Line.  As  soon  as  the  basket  has  been  finished,  |  she  takes  1 
cedar-bark  and  measures  off  one  long  fathom  |  and  two  spans  for  |  its 


Wa,  la  k  lodEn  laxEns  sElt!ax'ts!ana£ye  laxa  mak‘  !Emexts!a£yaxs  26 
ylx  waxllsEmasas.  W  a,  lii  aek'  !aakwa,  ylxs  klwedEkwaeg’a  gwale'g  a.1 
Wa,  gllTnese  gwalExs  lae  gEnEmasa  wuTenoxwe  ax£edxa  a'laxat!  ek’ 
dEnasa,  qa£s  q  lalEyogwildq.  Wii,  laEm  ts  lefts  luqlasto  we  dzsxa- 
£yase  dEnase,  ylxs  lae  mElkwes  wax'sba£ye.  Wa,  la  kldoyEwa-  30 
kwa  g-a  gwadeg-a  {jig.).  Wa,  gllTnese  gwala  qlalsyowaxs 
lae  mElx-Tdxa  £w!l£Ene  dEnsen  dEnEma.  Wii,  gllTnese  k'otaq 
lasm  helala  £wasgEmasas  lax  WElxsEmeses  gaLEkwaxs  lae  gwal 
mElaq.  Wa,  la  iix£edxa  gaLEkwe  qa£s  nEgoyode  £walasgEmasexs  lae 
qEx  sEmts  laq,  qa£s  lEkiutsEmde  qEndyots.  Wii,  lii  mop!ene£sta  35 
laqexs  lae  ylTaLElodEx  oba£yas  lax  (1)  lo£  (2).  Wii,  gllTnese 
gwalExs  lae  tlotslEndEq.  Wii,  lii  galop  lets  oba£yases  tlosoyowe 
lax  (3),  qa£s  la  xlmaabodalax  paq  lExsda£yas,  qa£s  g  axe  galop lits 
lax  (4).  Wii,  laEinxae  mop!ene£stax  lae  ylfiaLElots  oba£yas  lax 
(4).  Wii,  gllTnese  gwalExs  lae  iix£edxa  qlalEyowe  qa£s  lii  max-  40 
£waLElots  iipsba£yas  lax  (1);  wii,  laxaes  apsba£yas  lax  (2).  Wii, 
laEm  aoxLaekwa  gaLEkwe  laxeq.  Wa,  laEm  gwala. 

Tump-Line.— Wii,  g'lTmese  gwale  k'  lilats  !Eg-ila£yas  lExa£ya,  lae  1 
ax£edxa  dEnase  qa£s  baTideq  qa  £nEmp!Enkes  laxEns  baLxa; 

1  See  figure  below. 
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5  length.  Then  she  takes  the  straight  knife  and  ||  cuts  it  off,  and  she 
puts  the  bark  into  water  to  get  soaked.  |  She  does  not  leave  it  there 
long  before  taking  it  out.  Then  she  |  splits  it  into  narrow  strips;  and 
after  it  has  been  split,  |  she  twists  it  into  a  rope  three  |  spans  long;  and 
then  she  continues  plaiting  it  like  a  mat,  beginning  with  the  rope 
10  that  she  has  twisted.  ||  This  plaiting  is  three  spans  long,  and  serves 
as  a  strap  over  the  forehead  for  carrying  the  basket.  |  When  she 
reaches  the  end,  she  twists  it  again,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  |  mat¬ 
ting,  and  the  twisted  rope  is  also  three  spans  long.  |  After  it  is  fin¬ 
ished,  ]  it  is  in  this  way.1  This  is  called  the  “forehead-strap,”  and  is 
15  tied  ||  to  the  opening  of  the  huckleberry-basket  which  she  has  made.  | 
Back- Protector. — After  she  has  finished  all  the  baskets,  |  she  quickly 
splits  cedar-bark  five  spans  in  length;  |  and  when  she  thinks  she  has 
enough,  |  she  takes  some  narrow  split  cedar-bark  and  she  weaves  the 

20  middle  ||  together  in  this  manner,  - so  as  to  keep  the 

strands  close  together.  This  is  two 
As  soon  as  this  has  been  finished,  | 


the  mat-stick,  and  she  sits  down  at  the  place  |  where  hangs  the  cedar 


spans  |  in  width, 
she  hangs  it  over 


bark  that  she  is  going  to  weave,  and  she  begins  weaving  in  the 
middle.  |  When  she  reaches  the  end,  she  puts  in  the  selvage;  and 


3  hehnisa  malplEnk’es  esEg'iwa£yas  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex, 
ytx  wasgEmasasexs  lae  dax'Tdxes  nExx'ala  klawayowa  qa£s 
5  tlotslEndeq.  Wa,  la  hapstEndEq  laxa  £wape  qa  pex£wldes.  Wa, 
kdestla  gestalllExs  lae  ax£wustEndEq  laxa  £wape,  qa£s  tsIeltslE- 
q  lastogwllexs  lae  dzEdzExsalaq.  Wa,  gfifimese  £wl£la  la  dzEXEkuxs 
lae  aekda  niElxAdEq  qa  yuduxup  hmk-esa  niElkwe  laxEns  q!wa- 
q Iwax'ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  la  k- lit  led  g’aglLEla  lax  mEla£yas.  WTa, 
10  la  yuduxup  !Enk‘£Emxae  £wasgEmasasa  k'  IidEdzEwakwe  qlafeyowa. 
Wa,  g  lhmese  labEndEq  lae  et!ed  niElx-fid  g'agdLEla  lax  oba£yasa 
k- UdEdzEwakwe.  Wa,  laEmxae  yuduxup  lEnk’e  £wasgEmasas  mEla- 
£yas  laxEns  q!waqwax'ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  glhmese  ‘  gwalExs  lae 
g-a  gwaleg-a.1  Wa,  laEm  LegadEs  qlalEyowe.  Wa,  la  t  !Emx£aLElots 
25  lax  awaxsta£yases  k- !llats!egilae  lExa£ya. 

Back-Protector— Wa,  glhmese  gwal  £wl£le  l !abatela£yasexs  lae 
hanax£wld  dzEdzExsEndxa  dEnasexa  sEk- laplEnk'as  awasgEmase 
laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  gfiPmese  kAtaq  laEni  hel£a- 
laxs  lae  ax£edxa  ts!eq!adzowe  dzEXEku  dEnasa  qa£s  ylboyodes 
20  laxes  dzExex’de  g-a  gwaleg-a  (jig.)  qa  q.'asales  lax  malphmk'  !ena£yas 
£wadzEwasas  laxEns  q!waq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  g-il£mese  gwalExs 
lae  gexusEq  lEnts  laxa  k‘  IttdEmelaxa  le£wa£ye.  Wa,  la  k  Iwao-alila  lax 
gEwela£sas  qa£s  k’litledeq  g-aglLEla  lax  ylboyoda£yas.  Wa, 
g-il£mese  labEndqexs  lae  malagEstEndEq.  Wa,  g-tl£mese  gwal 


1  See  figure  on  p.  141. 
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after  ||  she  has  finished  weaving  it,  she  turns  over  what  she  is  weaving, 
and  she  again  starts  from  |  the  middle  and  weaves  downward;  and 
when  she  gets  to  the  end,  |  she  puts  in  the  selvage.  After  this  has 
been  done,  |  she  takes  it  down,  takes  her  fish-knife,  and  cuts  off  the 
rough  ends  |  that  are  sticking  out.  When  she  has  cut  them  off  all 
around  the  |]  selvage,  the  back-protecting  mat  for  digging  clover  is 
done.  | 

Belt. — She  also  splits  cedar-bark  into  narrow  strips  of  the  same 
width  as  the  one  she  used  |  when  splitting  bark  for  the  back-protector 
for  digging  clover.  |  This  is  the  width.1  She  weaves  it  so  that  it  is 
three  fingers  |  wide  and  one  fathom  long.  ||  When  she  comes  near  the 
end,  she  lets  it  |  taper;  and  when  it  is  one  fathom  |  long,  the  end  is 
narrow;  and  she  twists  a  rope  out  of  the  same  bark  that  she  used  | 
for  weaving;  and  when  the  rope  is  also  one  |  fathom  long,  she  ties  a 
knot  at  the  end  ||  so  that  it  will  not  untwist.  Now  the  cedar-bark 
belt  is  |  two  fathoms  long.  She  uses  it  when  she  goes  to  dig  clover.  | 

Implement  for  peeling  Cedar- Bark.— When  (a  person)  gets  ready  to 
go  |  to  peel  off  cedar-bark  in  the  woods,  he  takes  |  his  small  ax, 
and  he  takes  a  branch  of  pine,  flat  at  one  end,  four  ||  spans  long,  and 
two  finger-widths  |  in  diameter.  He  also  takes  a  flat,  |  rough  sand- 


malaqaqexs  lae  xwepELddxes  k'!itasE£we  qa£s  g’agdLElexat!  laxa 
yiboyoda£yas  qa£s  banolEle  klitaq.  Wa,  gIPEmxaawise  labEndEx 
5ba£yasexs  lae  malagExstEndEq.  Wa,  gIPmese  gwalExs  lae 
gexwaxodEq  qa£s  ax£edexes  xwapayowe  qa£s  t!osftl5x  oba£yasa 
qhvadzayaq.  Wa,  gfiPmese  £wi£la  tlosodxa  wax'sabala  laxa  rnala- 
qa£yas  lae  gwala  LEbeg'eLe  le£wexs  tsloseLaxa  LEx'sEme. 

Belt. — Wa,  laxae  dzEdzExsEndxa  dEnase  heEmxae  awadzEwe 
dzExa£yase  dzExa£yas  qaes  LEbeg'eLe  le£wexs  tsloseLaxa  lex’se- 
mexag'a  awodzEweg’a.1  Wa,  la  k'  litledEq  qa  yuduxsdEnes  wadzE- 
wasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  hiEmplEnk-e  £wasgEma- 
sas  laxEns  baLax.  Wa,  glPmese  Elaq  labEndqexs  lae  ts!eq!a£na- 
kule  oba£yas.  Wa,  gfiPmese  labEndxa  £nEmp!Enk'e  laxens  baLaxs 
lae  wllba.  Wa,  la  niElx'fidxa  £wlle  dEnsEn  dEnEina  g'ayolEm  laxa 
k-!itasE£wa  qaxs  he£mae  obese.  Wa,  g  fPEmxaawise  £nEmp!Enk- 
laxEns  baLiik’e  mEla£yas  dEnsEn  dEnEmaxs  lae  moxubEndEq  qa 
kdeses  qwelaxbax-£ida.  Wa,  laEm  matplEnk  e  ewasgEmasas  dEne- 
dzowe  wuseg'anos  qo  lal  tslosalxa  LEx'sEme. 

Implement  for  peeling  Cedar-Bark. — Wii,  he£maaxs  lae  xwanalE- 
leda  laLe  sEnqalxa  dEnase  laxa  aLle.  Wa,  he£mis  ax£etso£ses 
sayobEme.  Wa,  laxa  pExbaakwa  LlEnak'asa  momoxude  moplEnk'e 
£wasgEmasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  maldEnx'sfPwe 
£wag’idasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex.  Wii,  la  fix£edxa  pExsEme 
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1  About  6  mm. 
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18  stone  and  places  it  by  the  side  of  the  |  fire  of  his  house.  He  puts  the 
end  of  the  pine-branch  |  into  the  fire;  and  when  it  is  burnt,  he  takes 
20  it  ||  by  the  big  end  and  puts  the  burnt  end  on  the  rough  sandstone,  | 


end  of  it  will  become  flat, 
When  this  is  done,  he 


and  he  rubs  it  on  it  so  that  one 
and  it  is  bent  |  in  this  manner : 


does  the  same  to  the  |  other  side.  Then  the  end  is  flat;  and  he  rubs 
the  corners  off,  |  so  that  the  point  is  rounded,  like  this . 


25  soon  as  the  point  is  really  sharp,  ||  he  takes  tallow  of  - - )  the 

mountain-goat  and  chews  it;  |  and  he  takes  the  bark-lifter  with  which 
he  is  going  to  peel  the  cedar-bark,  and  puts  the  |  flat  end  into  the  fire  of 
his  house.  When  it  gets  quite  |  hot,  he  puts  the  chewed  tallow  on  both 
sides  of  |  the  flat  end.  He  keeps  on  turning  the  bark-lifter  while  the  || 
30  tallow  is  melting,  so  that  it  spreads  over  both  sides.  Then  he  |  puts  it 
up  near  the  fire  so  as  to  let  the  tallow  soak  in.  When  |  it  almost  catches 
fire,  he  stops  heating  it.  Then  he  puts  it  down  |  in  the  corner  of  his 
house  so  as  to  let  it  cool  quickly;  |  and  when  it  is  cool,  it  is  hard. 
35  After  that  it  is  ready.  ||  This  is  the  bark-lifter  of  the  first  people  when 
they  went  to  peel  red  cedar-bark  |  and  yellow  cedar-bark,  of  which 
they  made  blankets  before  the  white  men  came  |  in  early  days.  | 

1  Spade.— Her  husband  makes  the  spade  for  digging  lily-bulbs.  |  It  is 

also  chopped  out  of  yew-wood.  When  he  goes  into  the  woods  and  |  he 


17  k'loLla  dEena  tlesEma  qa£s  g'axe  pax£alllas  laxa  maglnwallsas 
lEgwilases  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  l  lEnxLEnts  wllba£yasa  LloxiilplEnk'asa 
m5moxude  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  gIPmese  x'ix£edExs  lae  dax'TdEx 
20  LExuba£yas  qa£s  ax£a'l5desa  k!umElba£ye  laxa  kdoLla  dE£na  tlesEma 
qa£s  yilsElales  laq,  yixa  apsotba£ye  qa  pExbes,  yix  walcalaena£yas- 
g-a  gwateg-a  (fig-)-  Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  ogwaqaxa  aps5- 
t!Ena£yes.  Wa,  la£me  pExba.  Wa,  laxae  yilsElalax  wax’sotba£yas  qa 
kElx-bes  g'a  gwaleg'a  (fig.)-  Wa,  gdTmese  la  alak'lala  la  eex'baxs 
25  lae  ax£edxa  ’  yasEkwasa  c‘mElxLowe  qa£s  malEx£wideq.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  l  !ok  IwayoLaxes  sEnqasoLa  dEnase.  Wa,  la  l  lEnxLEnts 
pExba£yas  laxa  lEgwilases  g'okwe.  Wa,  gdl£mese  alakdala  la 
ts!Elx£widExs  lae  axbEntsa  maleglkwe  yasEku  lax  wax'sadza£yasa 
pExba£yas.  Wa,  ahnise  lex'i£lalaxa  Lloklwayaxs  lae  yaxTdeda 
30  yasEkwe  qa  las  haniElaLEla  lax  wax-sadza£yas.  Wa,  la  et!ed 
pEX'fidEq  laxa  lEgwile  qa  la£laqesa  yasEkwe  laq.  Wa,  g'ihmese 
la  Elaq  x'Ix£edExs  lae  gwal  pEX'eq.  Wit,  a£mese  la  k'adEne- 
gwilaq  laxa  onegwllases  g'okwe  qa  halabales  k'ox£wIda.  Wa, 
glPmese  k  ox£w!dExs  lae  L!Emx£wIda.  Wa,  la£me  gwalala  laxeq. 
35  Wa,  heEm  Lloklwayasa  g'ale  bEgwanEmxs  sEnqaaxa  dEnase 
LE£wa  dexwe  qa£s  k1  lobawasilaxs  k'!es£maolex  g'axa  mamahax 
laxa  qwesala  £nala. 

1  Spade. — Wa,  lapa  la£wiinEmas  eaxElaxa  tsloyayaxa  x'okume. 

Wa,  heEmxaeda  LlEmqle  sopletsos  yixs  lae  alaq  laxa  aLle.  Wii 
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finds  (yew  trees) ,  he  chops  down  one  that  is  two  |  spans  in  diameter. 
When  the  tree  falls,  he  measures  off  ||  two  spans  and  chops  it  off  with  5 
his  |  ax.  After  he  has  done  so,  he  splits  it  through  the  heart.  |  He 
takes  the  side  without  branches  |  and  chops  off  all  the  heart-wood  so 
that  it  comes  off  and  so  that  |  it  is  flat.  After  he  has  done  this,  he 
chops  the  other  side  so  ||  that  it  is  two  spans  thick,  and  |  he  chops  it  10 
well  until  it  is  smooth  and  of  the  same  thickness.  After  j  doing  so,  he 
measures  one  short  span  ~  ^  and  |  chops  it 

so  that  it  is  in  this  way:  '  *  3  and  he  chops 

the  top  |  so  that  it  has  a  crosspiece  on  it.  After  finishing  one  edge,  ||  15 
he  does  the  same  with  the  other  edge.  Now  the  end,  |  beginning 
at  the  bottom  (1)  is  square.  This  is  the  digging-point,  which  extends 
to  (2),  |  the  middle  handle,  and  towards  (3),  the  crosspiece  on  top. 
After  doing  so,  |  he  carries  it  in  his  hands  as  he  goes  home.  He  puts 
it  down  and  |  takes  a  piece  of  fire-wood,  on  which  he  adzes  it.  He 
takes  his  adz  ||  and  takes  hold  of  the  spade  for  lily-bulbs.  With  his  |  20 
left  hand  he  holds  it  by  the  point,  and  he  places  the  crosspiece  (3)  |  on 
the  fire-wood.  In  his  right  hand  he  takes  the  adz,  and  |  he  first 
adzes  down  at  the  middle  handle  (2),  which  he  makes  round.  |  When 
it  is  round,  he  turns  the  end  so  that  the  point  (1)  ||  stands  on  the  25 


glPmese  qlaqexs  lae  hex-£idaEm  s5p!Ex5dxa  modEnx’sa  laxEns  3 
q!waq!wax‘ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  glPmese  t’ax'hdExs  lae  baTldxa 
malplEnlre  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yaxs  lae  tEmxusEntses  soba-  5 
yowe  laq.  Wa,  glPmese  lax’sExs  lae  naqlEqax  domaqasexs  lae 
kuxsEndEq.  Wa,  la£mes  he  ax£ets5£se  wIlEmases  ok!waedza£ye. 
Wa,  la  aekda  sopalax  ddmaqas  qa  lawayes.  Wa,  he£mis  qa 
fnEmadzowes.  Wa,  gll£mese  gwala  lae  sopIedEx  apsadzE£yas  qa 
maldEnes  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yaqe  wagwasas.  Wa,  laxae  10 
aekda  sopaq  qa  £nEmadzowes  wagwasas.  Wa,  glkmese  gwalExs 
lae  balhdxa  ts!Exuts!ana£ye  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yaxs  lae 
sbp’.edEq  qag'es  gwale  g'a  (fig-)-  Wa,  laxae  sobEtEndxa  oxta£yas 
qa  gextEweLas.  Wa,  gdl£mese  gwala  apsotEnxa£yaxs  lae  heEmxat! 
gwex'Tdxa  apsEnxa£yas.  Wa,  a£mise  la  k-!twElx£una  oxLa£yas  15 
g-agoLEla  lax  oxna£yas  (1)  xa  tsegwayoba£ye  heg’ustala  laxa  (2) 
daadzoyEwe  lag'aaLEla  laxa  (3)  gexta£ye.  Wa,  gdPmese  gwafcxs 
lae  dak'  lotElaqexs  lae  na£naku  laxes  g-okwe.  Wa,  la  ax£alilaq  qa£s 
ax£edexa  lEqwa  qa£s  kdimldEmaq.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxes  k'hmLa- 
yowe  qa£s  dax,£idexa  tsloyayoLaxa  xmkume  qa£s  daleses  gEmxol-  20 
ts!ana£ye  lax  (1)  tsegwayoba£yas.  Wa,  la  Lak- lEnts  (3)  gexta£ye 
laxa  lEqwa.  Wa,  la  dalases  helk- !olts  !ana£ye  laxa  k-  limLayowaxs 
lae  he'  g  il  k' !iml£itso£se  (2)  daadzoyEwe  qa  lex,£Enx-£Ides.  Wa, 
g-il£mese  lex-£Enx-£idExs  lae  xwehldEq  qa  hes  la  LEnqalas  (1) 
tsegwayoba£yas  laxa  lEqwa.  Wa,  la  kdimTidEq  qa  pElbes  yo  gwii-  25 
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25  fire-wood,  and  he  adzes  it  so  that  the  _ _ _  point  becomes 

thin  |  like  an  adz,  in  this  manner:1  As  soon  as  this 

is  done,  he  takes  |  his  crooked  knife  and  shaves  it  off  so  as  to  make  it 
smooth.  Now  |  the  digging-point  is  sharp;  and  he  smooths  the 
crosspiece  on  top  |  by  shaving  it.  As  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  he  hard- 
30  ensit  by  means  of  tallow.  [|  You  know  the  way  it  is  done  with  the 
digging-stick  for  clover  when  it  is  heated  |  by  the  fire  and  rubbed 
with  tallow  to  make  the  point  brittle.  |  He  does  it  in  the  same  way 
when  he  is  making  the  spade  for  lily-bulbs  |  when  he  is  hardening 
the  point  of  the  spade  that  he  is  making.  | 

1  Digging-Stick  for  Clover. — First  |  this  is  searched  for  by  the  man. 

He  takes  his  ax  to  go  into  the  woods  |  to  look  for  a  yew-tree  without 
branches.  As  soon  as  he  finds  one,  he  |  cuts  down  the  thick  yew-tree 
5  that  has  no  branches.  ||  When  it  falls  down,  he  measures  |  five 
spans  and  |  four  finger-widths,  nearly  six  spans,  |  then  he  cuts  it  off; 
and  when  it  has  been  cut  off,  he  splits  it  in  two  |  through  the  heart. 
10  When  it  has  been  split  in  two,  he  splits  one  side  ||  again  in  two 
through  the  heart;  and  when  this  has  been  split,  |  it  is  triangular  (in 
cross-section).  He  measures  two  spans  |  and  four  finger- widths  | 
four  spans,  and  cuts  a  notch  into  it,  so  that  it  is  in  size  three  |  spans 


26  loxda  sobayOx;  g'a  gwaleg’a  ( fig .).  Wit,  glFmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£- 
edxes  xElxwala  k-  lawayowa  qa£s  aek-  !e  k-  laxwaq  qa  qeses.  Wa,  laEm 
ex'bes  tsegwayoba£yas.  Wa,  laxae  qaqetslax  gexta£yas  laxes  k'la- 
£wena£y  acp  W a,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  p  lap  lets  lasa  yasEkwe  laq, — xes 
30  la£mos  qlala  lax  gweg  ilasasas  tsloyayaxa  LEX'SEmaxs  lae  pEx'aso 
laxa  lEgwlle  qa£s  yils£etasE£wesa  yasEkwe  qa  l  !Emx£wIdes  oba£yas. 
Wa,  he'£mis  nEqEmgdltE£wesosa  eaxElaxa  tsloyayaxa  x’okumaxs 
lae  p  lap  lets  lax  tsegwayoba£yases  ts!5yayogwila£yas. 

1  Digging-Stick  for  Clover  (Tsloyayoxa  LEX’SEnie). — Wit,  heEm 
gll  la  alas5£sa  bEgwanEme;  ax£edxes  sobayowe  qa£s  la  laxa  aLle 
alax  elcetElii  LlEmqla.  Wa,  gdFmese  qlaqexs  lae  hex,£idaEm 
soplExodEq  yixa  LEkwe  LlEmqla  loxs  kdeasae  LlEnx-eEna£ya. 

5  Wa,  gdl£mese  t!ax,£ldExs  lae  mEnshdEq  yises  q!wax‘ts!ana£ye. 
Wa,  la  briFidxa  sEk‘ laplEnk'e  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  he£misa 
modEiie  laxEns  q  Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  yix  q  laq  laL  lEp  lElayasexs  lae 
sopsEndEq.  Wa,  g'iFmese  la  tEmgdkuxs  lae  kuxsEndEq  qa£s  naqlE- 
qex  domaqas.  Wii,  g'ihmese  kuxsaak IhsExs  lae  etslEndxa  apsodele 
10  kuxssndEq  naqlEqax  domaqas.  Wa,  gdFmese  kuxsaak  Iusexs  lae 
k' loklulnosa.  Wa,  la  mEnshdxa  malplEnlre  laxEns  qlwaqlwax1- 
ts!ana£yex,  he£misa  modEne  babELawes  laxEns  q  hvaq  Iwax’ts  lana- 
£yaxs  lae  sobEtEndEq  qa  £wiloyiwes  qa  yuduxudEnes  laxEns  qlwa- 


1  Seen  sideways. 
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at  (1).  When 


T\  at  (2)  so  that  it  15 
(1)  to  the  end  at 


in  this  manner, 
this  is  done,  he  chops 
is  three  spans  |  from 

(4).  |  When  it  is  squared,  starting  from  (1),  he  chops  out  the  heart  | 
so  that  it  all  comes  off;  and  when  it  is  all  off,  he  chops  the  one  side  | 
so  it  is  flat  (3) .  When  it  is  finished,  he  lays  it  down  flat  ||  and  he  20 

chops  (6)  and  (5)  so  that  they  are  this  way: _ When 

it  is  |  triangular  in  cross-section,  he  chops  at  ^  (3)  so 

that  it  is  pointed  and  so  that  it  |  bends  back.  Now  it  is  one  hand 
wide  at  (7),  and  it  is  four  |  finger-widths  under  each  side  of  (7).' 


he  carries  it  on  his  shoulders  and  goes  home. 

puts  it  down  and  ||  takes  25 
First  he  measures  | 
at  (5).  Its  length  is  one 
width.  He  |  cuts  around  it 
adz,  so  that  the  handle  of 


When  this  is  done, 

Then  he 
his  adz. 
the  grip 
hand- 
with  his 

the  digging-stick  (6)  |  is  two  fingers  thick;  and  he  does  the  same 
at  (4) ,  so  that  the  grip  is  one  |  hand-width  in  length.  When  this 
is  done,  ||  he  adzes  (6)  so  that  it  is  round;  and  after  he  has  done  30 
so,  |  he  adzes  the  back  (3),  going  to  the  hard  point  (1)  of  the  | 
digging-stick.  When  this  is  done,  he  adzes  the  belly  (2),  |  going 
towards  the  hard  point  of  the  digging-stick  (1) ;  and  when  this  is 
done,  |  he  takes  his  crooked  knife  and  straight  knife  and  cuts  a 


q !wax‘ts  !ana£yex  yix  £wagidasas  g'a  gwaleg’a  {fig.)  yix  (1).  Wa, 
g'ikmese  gwalExs  lae  sopalax  (2)  qa  yuduxlldEnes  laxEns  q!wa-  15 
q Iwax’ts  !ana£yaqe  £wag'idasa  g-aglLEla  lax  (1)  laxLEnd  lax  (4). 
Wa,  giPmese  la  k-!EWElxu  g’aglLEla  lax  (1)  lae  sopalax  domaqas 
qa  £’wFlawe  lawa.  Wa,  glPmese  £wi£laxs  lae  sophsldzodxa  fipsod- 
dz&£ye  qa  pEx£edes  (3).  Wa,  la  gwalaxs  lae  hax£WElsasqexs  lae 
sopledEx  (6)  l5£  (5)  qa  g'as  gw'aleg'a  {fig.).  Wii,  g  lhmese  la  20 
kdok'.ulnosExs  lae  sop!ed  (3)  qa  wflbaxTdes.  Wii,  hehnis  qa 
t'.eqales.  Wii,  laEm  EmxLe  £wadzok lunasas  (7),  la  modEne  laxEns 
q  'waq  Iwax  ts  !ana£yaqe  bEnadza£yas  (7).  Wii,  gdFmese  gwalsxs  lae 
wlk  llaqexs  lae  nii£nakwa  laxes  g-okwe.  Wii,  lii  wex'£alllaqexs  lae 
ax£edxes  k' IimLayuwe.  Wii,  he£mis  gdl  mEnsTtso£seda  {fig.)  (5)  25 
q’wedzadzEta£ye.  ytxs  Emxiae  £wasgEmasas  laxEns  a£yasaxs  lae 
tsEX-se£stalases  kdimLayuwe  laq  qa  maldsnes  £wag'idasas  (6) 
k'  !ilxp  !eqe.  Wii,  laxae  heEm  gwex-hdsx  (4)  yixs  EmxLahnaaxat ! 
laxEns  a£yasowe  yix  £wasgEmasasa  daadzoya£ye.  Wii,  glkmese  gwa- 
Iexs  lae  aekda  k'  !iml£idEx  (6)  qa  lex-£Enx'£ides.  Wii,  gll£mese  gwa-  30 
Iexs  lae  aekda  k-’imHdEx  (3)  aweg'a£yas  lag'aa  lax  (1)  p!esba£yasa 
tsloyayowe.  Wii,  g'lFmese  gwalExs  lae  k'  !imi£idEx  (2)  ok!waedza£ye 
lag-aalax  (1)  p!esba£yasa  tsloyayowe.  Wii,  glFmese  gwalsxs  lae 
ax£edxes  xslxwala  LE£wes  nExx'iila  kdawayowa.  Wii,  lii  qEmdo- 
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35  notch  ||  at  (7)  with  the  straight  knife,  and  he  shaves  it  off  so  that  it  is 
hollow  in  the  middle,  |  in  this  way:  and  he  does  the 

same  at  (5).  |  After  this  has  been  H  H  done,  he  takes  the 

crooked  knife  and  shaves  off  |  the  whole  digging- 

stick  smoothly.  When  it  has  all  been  shaved  off,  |  he  puts  it  over  the 
40  fire  of  his  house  to  dry,  ||  and  it  stays  there  four  days  drying.  When 


it  is  dry,  he  takes 


clam-shell. 


Then  he  takes  tallow,  which  he  puts  down 
his  house ;  and  he  takes  down  his 
45  over  the  fire  of  his  house.  When  || 
and  rubs  it 


perch-oil  and  pours  it  into  a  large 

by  the  side  of  the  fire  of 
|  digging-stick  and  heats  the  ends 
it  is  burnt  black,  he  takes  the  tallow 
on  the  end  of  the  digging-stick.  When  this  is  done,  he 
heats  it  again  |  over  the  fire,  and  he  only  stops  heating  it  when  it  is 
scorched  at  the  point  |  and  when  the  tallow  begins  to  boil  as  it  is  melt- 
50  ing.  Then  |  he  takes  also  the  perch-oil  which  he  put  into  the  large 
clam-shell,  ||  and  he  takes  rubbed  shredded  cedar-bark,  puts  it  into  the  | 
perch-oil  and  rubs  it  on  the  digging-stick.  When  it  is  rubbed  all  over  j 
and  oiled  with  perch-oil,  he  heats  the  digging-stick  over  the  fire  of  his  | 
house;  and  when  it  is  really  hot,  he  again  takes  the  |  shredded  cedar- 
55  bark,  puts  it  into  perch-oil,  and  rubs  it  ||  on  the  hot  digging-stick. 
When  it  is  rubbed  all  over,  |  he  stands  it  upright  in  the  cool  corner 
of  the  house.  Then  the  |  digging-stick  for  digging  clover  is  finished. 


35  yodEx  (7)  yisa  nExx'ala  kdawayowa  qa£s  k'!ax£wide  qa  xilboya- 
lesg'a  gwaleg'a  {fig.)  yix  (7).  Wa,  laxae  heEm  gwex'hdEx  (5). 
Wa,  giPmese  gwalExs  lae  &x£edxa  xElxwala  qa£s  a§k'!e  k'!ax£wld 
5gwida£yasa  tsloyayowe.  Wa,  g'iPmese  £wFla  klokwe  ogwida£yas 
lae  Les£aLElots  lax  nEqostawases  lEgwile  qa  lEmx£wIdes.  Wa,  la 
40  moxse  £nalas  x'ilElaLEla.  Wa,  g'iPmese  lEmx£wIdExs  lae  ax£edxa 
dzeldwese  qa£s  klunxts  lodes  laxa  £walase  xoxulk' limotsa  mEtla- 
na£ye.  Wii,  la  ax£edaxaaxa  yasEkwe  qa£s  g’axe  gug-alllas  lax 
mag'inwalisasa  lEgvulases  g'okwe.  Wa,  he£mis  la  axaxodaatsexa 
tsloyayowe  qa  nox£wide  oba£yas  laxa  lEgwIlases  g'okwe.  Wa,  g  il- 
45  hnese  la  k  !umla£nakulaxs  lae  ax£edxa  yasEkwe  qa£s  mEgiilbE£yes 
laxa  oba£yasa  tsloyayowe.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwalExs  lae  et!ed  pEx'hd 
laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  ahmese  gwal  pEx'aqexs  lae  k!wek!umElkdyax'£- 
Ide  oba£yas  loxs  lae  mEdElx£wideda  yasEkwaxs  lae  vaxa.  Wa,  laxae 
ax£edxa  dzeklwese  q!ots!4xa  xoxulk' !imotasa  £walase  mEt  !ana£yaxs 
50  lae  ax£edxa  qloyaakwe  k'adzEkwa  qa£s  dzopstEndes  laxa  dzeklwe- 
saxs  lae  dzEg'llEnts  laxa  tsloyayowe.  Wa,  g'iPmese  hamElx£En  la 
q!Elexusa  dzeklwesaxs  lae  papax'iLalasa  tsloyayowe  laxa  lEgwilases 
g'okwe.  Wa,  g'iPmese  la  alak'Iala  la  tslElqwaxs  lae  et!ed  "&x£edxa 
k  adzEkwe  qa£s  dzopstEndes  laxa  dzeklwesaxs  lae  et!ed  dzEg'ipEnts 
55  laxa  tstelqwa  tsloyayowa.  Wii,  g'iPmese  hamElx^Enxs  lae  dalaq 
qa£s  la  Lanegwelas  lax  wiidanegwelases  g'okwe.  Wa,  laErn  gwala 
tsloyaywaxa  LEx'SEme  laxeq. 
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Digging-Stick  for  Roots. — First  the  man  makes  |  a  digging-stick  of  1 
yew-wood  for  digging  carrots.  When  it  is  nearly  |  spring,  and  the 
plants  begin  to  have  buds,  the  man  |  takes  his  ax  and  goes  into  the 
woods  to  look  for  a  yew-tree.  When  ||  he  finds  one,  he  picks  out  a  5 
good  branch  without  knots,  which  is  |  bent  and  about  two  finger- 
widths  thick.  |  He  chops  it  off  close  to  the  trunk;  and  when  it  is  off,  | 
he  measures  off  three  spans  and  chops  it  off.  |  Then  he  chops  off  the 
end  so  that  it  is  flat,  and  ||  it  is  like  the  stick  for  peeling  off  hemlock-  10 
bark.  After  chopping  it,  he  |  goes  home  to  his  house.  He  carries  it 
along.  When  |  he  arrives  at  his  house,  he  puts  down  what  is  to  be 
the  digging- stick  for  digging  carrots.  He  takes  his  |  crooked  knife 
and  his  straight  knife  and  takes  what  is  to  be  the  digging-stick  |  for 
carrots  and  sits  down.  First  the  ||  bark  of  the  yew- wood  digging-  15 
stick  for  carrots  is  shaved  off  with  a  straight  knife.  |  When  it  is  all 
off,  he  shaves  off  the  sap,  so  that  it  is  |  all  off;  and  when  it  is  all  off, 
he  puts  down  his  straight  |  knife,  takes  his  crooked  knife,  and  shaves  | 
the  digging-stick  that  is  being  made.  He  shaves  it  well,  ||  so  that  it  20 
is  smooth ;  and  when  it  is  smooth,  |  he  shaves  off  the  end  so  that  it  is 
flat,  and  he  also  makes  it  smooth  and  [  a  2^Qs  little  bent. 

There  is  a  knob  at  the  other  end,  in  this  way:  i  |  When  the 


Digging-Stick  for  Roots. — Wa,  heEm  gdl  ax£etso£sa  bEgwanEma  1 
tsloyayaxa  XEtEme,  ytxa  idEmqle.  Wa,  hehnaaxs  lae  Elaq  q!wa- 
xEnxa  yixs  g'alae  tEmx’hdeda  q!waq!wExemase,  lada  bEgwanEme 
ax£edxes  sobayowe  qa£s  la  laxa  aide  alax  LlEmqla.  Wa,  la  gdFmese 
qlaqexs  lae  doqluqa  lax  ek'a  l  lEnk’edEmsxa  ek'etEla  loxs  ek’aes  5 
wawak‘alaena£ye  lo£  qa  maldEnes  £wag'idasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax-- 
ts!ana£yex,  Wa,  la  sop  lEXLEndEq.  Wa,  gdFmese  lax'sExs  lae 
baFldxa  yilduxup!Enk  e  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yaxs  lae  tEmxu- 
sEndEq.  Wii,  lasopIedEX  oba£yas  qa  pExbes  oba£yas.  Wii,  laEm 
yo  gwaloxda  Lloklwayaxwa  laqe.  Wii,  gdFmese  gwiil  sopaqexs  lae  10 
na£nakwa  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  laEm  dalaq.  Wii,  gdFmese  lag'aa 
laxes  g'okwaxs  lae  ax£alilasa  tsIoyayoLaxa  xEtEinaxs  lae  ax£edxes 
xElxwala  LE£wis  nexx'iila  k’awayowa.  Wa,  la  dax-£idxes  tsloya- 
yoLaxa  XEtEme  qa£s  klwag'alllexs  lae  he  g*il  kdaxalayoxa  xex£u- 
na£yasa  LlEmqlEk' !Ene  ts!oyayowes  nExx’iila  kdawayowa.  Wa,  15 
gdFmese  £wFlaweda  xEx£una£yasexs  lae  kdaxalax  xodzeg-a£yas  qa 
£wi£lawes  ogwaqa.  Wii,  gdFmese  £wFlaxs  lae  g'eg'alllaxa  nExx’iila 
kdawayowa  qa£s  dax-£idexes  xElxwfda  kdawayowa  qa£s  kdax£AvIdes 
lax  ogwida£yases  ts!oyayogwilasE£Ave.  Wa,  lahne  aekdaxs  lae  kda- 
xwaq  qa  qes£Enes.  Wa,  gdFmese  qaqets  laakuxs  lae  aekda  kdaxbvl-  20 
dEx  oba£yas  qa  pExbes.  Wii,  laEmxae  qaqets  !aq  qa  qeses  laxes 
k‘ak’Elx‘balaena£ye.  Wii,  la  mEgutiflaxa  loxsEme  g‘a  gwiileg-a  {jig.) 
yixs  lae  gwiila  tsloyayaxa  XEtEme.  Wa,  la  LeqEleda  waokwe 
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digging-stick  for  carrots  (some  |  Indians  call  it  rock  carrot)  is 
25  finished,  he  puts  it  down  by  the  fire  of  the  house  ||  so  that 
the  heat  will  strike  its  back;  and  when  it  begins  to  smoke,  he  | 
turns  it  over  so  that  the  inner  side  (2)  is  towards  the  fire;  and  when 
this  |  also  begins  to  smoke,  he  takes  deer-tallow  and  rubs  it  on  |  all 
over  the  stick  and  the  knob  (3).  The  name  of  |  this  knob  is  “top 
30  handle.”  Then  he  puts  it  down  again  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  ||  and 
turns  it  over  so  that  the  melting  tallow  will  soak  into  |  the  digging-stick. 
When  it  nearly  catches  fire  on  account  of  the  heat,  |  he  wraps  soft 
cedar-bark  around  his  hand,  takes  hold  of  |  the  handle  at  the  end  of 
the  digging-stick,  and  pushes  the  flat  digging-point  |  (4)  into  the  hot 
35  ashes.  He  watches  it;  and  ||  when  the  hot  ashes  seems  to  boil  up, 
he  knows  |  that  the  point  of  the  digging-stick  is  burnt  black.  |  Then 
he  takes  the  top  handle  of  the  digging-stick  |  and  pushes  it  into  the 
tallow ;  and  when  it  has  been  there  long  enough,  he  |  heats  the  point 
40  of  the  digging-stick  again.  When  the  melted  ||  tallow  at  the  end 
begins  to  boil,  he  dips  it  into  cold  |  water  and  takes  it  out  again. 
Now  it  is  brittle.  |  Now  the  digging-stick  for  carrots  is  finished.  | 

1  Digging-Stick  for  Cryptochiton.— First  the  man  goes  |  into  the  woods 
to  get  a  branch  of  yew-wood.  When  he  finds  |  a  curved  branch,  he 
chops  it  off.  When  it  is  off,  |  he  measures  off  two  spans.  Then  he 


baklums  xEtxEtla  laq.  Wa,  la  k'adnolisas  lax  lEgwllases  g'okwe 
25  qa  LlesmlasE£wes  awig-a£yas  yix  (1).  Wa,  g'il£mese  kwax'fidExs  lae 
lex'Elesaq  qa  Llask- laesales  okhvaedza£yas  yix  (2).  Wa,  g  il£Emxaa- 
wise  kwax'fidExs  lae  ax£edxa  yasEkwasa  gewase  qa£s  dzEk'etledes 
laq  qa  hamElx£Endeseq  Lo£me  mEguta£ya  yix  (3).  Hesm  LegadEs 
q!wedzadzEtasye.  Wa,  laxae  etled  k'adnolisas  laxes  lEgwIle.  Wa, 
30  la£me  lex  i£lalaq  qa  labEtesa  yaxa  yasEku  lax  ogwida£yasa  tsloyayo- 
waxa  xEtxEt  !a.  Wa,  guPmese  Elaq  xTx£etses  laena£ye  tslElqwaxs 
lae  sax  ts  lanalaxa  qloyaakwe  k'adzEkwaxs  lae  dax-£IdEx  qlwedzadzE- 
ta-yasa  tsloyayowaxa  XEtxEtla  qa£s  l lEnxbEtalisesa  tsloyayoba- 
£yas  yix  (4)  laxa  tslElqwa  gu£na£ya.  Wa,  la  doqwalaq.  Wa,  g-il- 
35  £mese  he  gwex’s  la  maEmdElquleda  tslElqwa  gu£naxs  lae  qlaLE- 
laqexs  lEunae  k  !umla£nakuleda  ts!oyayoba£yasa  itsloyayowe.  Wa, 
la  hex  £ida£mese  dax,£idxa  q!wedzadzEta£yasa  tsloyayaxa  xEtxEtla 
qa£s  LlEnx£edes  laxa  yasEkwe.  Wii,  g'il£mese  gagalaxs  lae  etled 
pEx  £itsa  ts  !oyayoba£ye  laxa  lEgwlle.  Wa,  g'il£mese  maEmdElqu- 
40  leda  yaxa  yasEk11  lax  oba£yasexs  lae  LlEnxstEnts  laxa  wuda£sta 
£wapa.  Wa,  la  xwelax£ustEndEq.  Wa,  la£me  LlEmx£wIda  laxeq. 
Wa,  la£me  gwala  tslbyoyaxa  xEtxetla  laxeq. 

1  Digging-Stick  for  Cryptochiton.— Wii,  lieEm  gdl  la  axsosa  bsgwa- 
nEme  laxa  aLle  LlEnakdasa  LlEmqle.  Wa,  gfiPmese  qlaxa 
wawak'alaxs  lae  sopodxa  LlEnak'e.  Wa,  gfiPmese  lawaxs  lae 
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cuts  it  off,  ||  and  lie  chops  the  end  until  it  is  flat  on  one  side.  It  5 
is  two  finger-widths  |  in  thickness.  After  chopping  |  the  ends,  he 
goes  home,  carrying  the  chiton  digging-stick  in  his  hands.  |  He 
goes  into  his  house,  takes  his  knife,  |  and  cuts  off  the  bark  and 
the  sap ;  and  when||  it  is  all  off,  he  cuts  the  end  so  that  it  may  be  flat  and  10 
thin  and  |  smooth,  and  it  also  has  a  round  point,  in  this  way.1  Now 
the  digging-stick  for  cryptochitons  is  finished.  |  He  takes  deer-tallow 
and  |  puts  it  down  close  to  the  fire.  Then  he  takes  the  digging- 
stick  for  cryptochitons  and  |  pushes  the  flat  end  into  the  ashes  where 
it  is  not  very  hot.  ||  He  watches  it;  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  15 
burn,  he  rubs  the  tallow  |  on  both  sides,  and  he  keeps  it  awhile. 
Then  he  puts  |  the  flat  end  back  into  the  hot  ashes;  and  he  does  not 
keep  it  there  long  |  before  he  takes  it  out  and  rubs  more  tallow  on 
both  sides,  |  and  he  heats  it  by  the  fire  of  his  house.  When  ||  it  is  20 
nearly  burning,  he  puts  it  down  in  the  corner  of  the  house,  so  that  it 
cools  off  quickly;  |  and  as  soon  as  it  gets  cold,  the  point  is  brittle.  | 
Hook  for  Devil-Fish  (1). — When  the  devil-fish  hunter  gets  ready  |  to  get 
devil-fish,  he  first  goes  to  get  a  long  thin  |  young  hemlock-tree.  After 
he  finds  it,  he  cuts  it  down,  so  that  ||  it  falls  down.  He  cuts  off  the  25 
branches  and  measures  a  piece  two  |  fathoms  long.  Then  he  cuts  off 


balTdxa  malptenk'e  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yexs  lae  tsEX'SEndEq. 

Wa,  la  sopIedEx  oba£yas  qo  pExbes  apsba£yas.  Wa,  maldEnx'sawe  5 
£wag'idasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax  ts!ana£yex.  Wii,  g'il£mese  gwal  sopax 
oba£yasexs  lae  na£nakwa.  Wa,  laEin  dak- lotElaxes  q  Tnyayaxa 
qhmase.  Wa,  la  laeL  laxes  g'okwe.  Wii,  la  axledxes  kdawayuwe 
qa£s  kdaxa/lex  xExuwuna£yas  lo£  xodzeg'a£yas.  Wii,  glffmese 
£wi£laxs  lae  aekda  k'!axubEndEX  pExba£yas  qa  pEles;  wii,  he£mis  qa  10 
qeses;  wii,  he£mis  qa  k'llx'bes,  g'a  gwiileg'a'xs1  lae  gwala  q'.Enya- 
yoLaxa  qlEnase.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  yasEkwasa  gewase  qa£s  g'axe 
klwanolisaxes  lEgwlle.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  qlEnyayoLaxa  qlEnase  qa£s 
LlEngeses  pExba£yas  laxa  guna£ye  laxa  helAlas  ts!Elqwalaena£ye.  Wa, 
lii  doxdoqwaq.  Wii,  gdl£mese  k!umElx‘£idExs  lae  dzEX'Ttsa  yasEkwe  15 
lax  wawax'sadza£yas.  Wii,  lii  gagiilExs  lae  xwelaqa  LlEnxalisasa 
pExba£yas  laxa  ts!Elqwa  gii£na£ya.  Wii,  k'!est!a  alaEm  gaesExs 
lae  dax-TdEq  qa£s  etlede  dzEX’£itsa  yasEkwe  laxaax  wawax'sadza- 
£yas.  Wii,  lii  papaxmalas  laxa  lEgwllases  g'okwe.  Wii,  g11£mese 
Elaq  x'ix£edExs  lae  ax£alllas  lax  onegwilases  g'okwe  qa  halabales  20 
wudEX'ffda.  Wii.,  g'iPmese  wiidEX'TdExs  lae  L!Emx£wIde  oba£yas. 

Hook  for  Devil-Fish  (1). — Wii,  he£maaxs  lae  xwanaffideda  netsleno- 
xwaxa  tEq!wa.  Wii,  he£mis  g'tl  la  ax£etso£seda  g  ilt  !a  wilEn  q!wa- 
q IwaxmedzEma.  Wii,  glffmese  q’.aqexs  lae  tsElr lEXLEndEq  qa 
t  !ax-£ides.  Wii,  egulEndEx  idEnalras.  Wii,  lii  balTd  qa  malp  lEnk'es  25 
laxEns  baLax  ytx  £wasgEmasas.  Wa,  lii  kdaxalax  xEX£una£yas.  Wii, 


1  Sea  figure  on  p.  144.,' 
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27  the  bark;  |  and  when  it  is  all  off,  he  sharpens  the  thick  end.  |  He 
measures  four  finger-widths  from  the  |  thick  end  and  cuts  in 
30  a  notch  in  this  manner:  __  Then  he  )|  cuts  a  piece 

of  hemlock-wood  four  _ _  fingers  long,  |  in  this 

shape:  _  After  this  is  done,  |  he  takes 

sPruce"  root  and  splits  it,  and  he  takes  |  the  hook  of  the 

devil-fish  spear  and  fits  into  the  notch  of  the  devil-fish  spear,  |  and 

^et^es  _ it  on  with  the  split  root. 

When  ■  ■  -  -  —  he  has  finished,  ||  it  is  like 

35  this: _ Then  he  sharpens  the  thin 

end  !’°  ]  feel  for  the  devil-fish.  | 

1  Hook  for  Devil-Fish  (2). — Now  I  have  finished  talking  about  him  |  who 

makes  the  kelp  fishing-line.  Now  I  shall  talk  about  him  who  goes 
to  get  |  devil-fish  to  put  on  his  line.  First  he  has  to  take  his  | 
straight-edged  knife,  which  he  takes  when  he  goes  into  the  woods  to 
5  look  for  a  slim  hemlock-tree.  ||  As  soon  as  he  has  found  one,  he  cuts 
it  down,  so  that  it  falls  |  on  the  ground.  He  cuts  off  the  branches. 
After  he  has  cut  off  the  |  branches,  he  cuts  the  top  off.  Sometimes  |  it  is 
two  fathoms,  sometimes  three  fathoms  long.  Finally  he  cuts  off  the  | 
10  bark,  until  it  is  white,  and  he  cuts  off  ||  the  top  until  it  is  sharp. 
He  does  not  sharpen  the  butt-end  of  the  |  pole  for  fishing  devil-fish. 
As  soon  as  he  has  finished  the  long  pole  for  fishing  devil-fish,  |  he  looks 


27  glFmese  £wifiaxs  lae  k'  !ax£widEx  LE£xuba£yas  qa  ex’bes.  Wa,  la 
mEnsTdxa  modEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!anafyex  g’aglLEla  Hxa 
oba£yasa  LE£xuba£yasexs  lae  qEmtledEq  g-a  gwaleg-a  {fig.).  Wa 
30  la  modEnas  £wasgEmase  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  g-ayol  laxa 
qlwaxase.  Wa,  la  g-a  gwaleg-a  {fig.).  Wa,  gIPmese  gwaisxs  lae 
ax£edxa  L!5p!Ek-asa  alewase  qa£s  dzExsEndeq.  Wa,  la  ax£edEx 
galbELasa  nedzayowe  qa£s  kltlaLElodes  laxa  qEmtba£yasa  nedza- 
yowe.  Wa,  la  ylkaLElotsa  dzEXEkwe  LloplEk-  laq.  Wa,  glfimese 
35gwalExs  lae  g-a  gwaleg-a  {fig.).  Wa,  la  k-  !ax£widxa  wilba£ye  qa 
exbesa  p  !ewayoba£yaxa  tEqlwa.  H 

1  Hook  for  Devil-Fish (2).  Wa,  la£mEn  gwai  gwagwex-S£ala  laxa  pEna- 
yogwelaxa  pEnayowe^  Wa,  la£mesEn  gwagwex’s£alal  laxa  tatelaxa 
tEq  !wa  qa  telElasexes  pEnayowe.  Wa,  heEm  g  ll  ax£etsoses  nEx- 
x-ala  k-!away4  qa£s  daakuxs  lae  aLe£sta  alax  glltla  wil  qlwaxasa 
5  laxa  aL!e.  Wa,  glfimese  qlaqexs  lae  k-  !lmt  lExLEndEq  qa  t!ag'a- 
Else.  Wa,  la  k-!imtaiax  LlEnak'as.  Wa,  g-fl£mese  £wfilaweda 
Llsnak-axs  lae  kdfmtodEx  wfiEta£ya.  Wa,  la  £nal£nEmp  !Ena 
malplEnk-  laxEns  baLax  loxs  yuduxup!Enk'ae.  Wa,  lawisLa 
k-!axwalax  xExWyas  qa  £mElk-!Enes.  Wa,  laxaa  k'Wwedsx 
10  wdEtayas  qa  ex'bes.  Wa,  laLa  k-!es  ex'beda  LExuba£yasa  nedza- 
yoLaxa  tEqlwa.  Wa,  g-fl£mese  gwala  gilt  !a  nedzayaxa  tEqlwaxs 
lae  et  !ed  alex-£idEx  wllagawa£yasa  gllx-de  axansms  yfxs  heltsle- 
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for  a  stick  smaller  than  the  first  one,  which  is  the  size  of  a  |  short  span  13 
when  the  fingers  are  put  around  the  butt-encl  of  the  |  long  pole  for 
fishing  devil-fish.1  The  one  for  which  he  is  looking  must  be  small.  |[ 

As  soon  as  he  finds  it,  he  begins  to  cut  it  down  with  his  straight-  15 
edged  knife.  |  Then  he  does  the  same  as  he  did  with  the  former  one;  | 
only  this  is  different,  that  the  two  ends  are  sharp,  |  and  that  it  is 
shorter  than  the  one  he  first  made,  for  it  is  only  a  |  fathom  and  a  half 
long.  There  is  also  a  hook  made  of  the  concave  side  of  [|  hemlock  20 
on  it.  After  he  has  shaved  off  |  with  his  straight-edged  knife,  the 
butt-end  of  the  pole  for  fishing  devil-fish  he  cuts  a  notch  three  |  finger- 
widths  long,  made  in  this  way;2  and  as  soon  as  |  the  notch  is  deep 
enough,  he  takes  the  brittle  convex  side  of  the  hemlock-  |  tree  and 
cuts  it  until  its  butt-end  is  sharpened.  ||  He  measures  four  finger-  25 
widths  |  and  cuts  it  off  so  that  it  is  |  flat  on  one  side.  After  he  has  cut 
it,  he  takes  |  spruce-root,  splits  it,  and  scrapes  off  the  bark  |  and  the 
juice;  and  when  it  is  done,  he  takes  the  pole  ||  for  fishing  devil-fish,  30 
puts  the  short  end  into  the  notched-end  of  the  |  pole  for  fishing  devil¬ 
fish,  and  ties  it  on  with  the  split  root.  |  Now  it  looks  |  like  this.3 
Now  there  is  a  hook  at  the  end  of  the  pole  for  fishing  devil-fish.  |  This 


£staEns  tslExuts!ana£yexs  baLa  lax  qlwesEndayo  lax  LEguta£yasa  13 
gdltla  nedzay&xa  tEqhva.1  Wa  laLaLe  wawllalaLe  la  alaso£s.  Wa, 
gdPmese  qlaqexs  lae  k' Unit  lExLEndEntses  nExx’iila  kdawayowe  15 
laq.  Wa,  la  heEmxat!  gwex-£Idqexs  gweg’ilasaxa  g'ale  axas.  Wa, 
lex‘a£mes  ogu£qalayosexs  £naxwa£mae  eex’bes  wax-sba£ye.  Wa, 
he£misexs  ts  IeIy  hvagawayaasa  g'lle  axas  qaxs  a£mae  £nEqlEb5de 
esEg‘iwa£yas laxEns  baLa.  W ii,  he£mesexs  galbalaaxa  l  lEmweg‘a£yasa 
q!waxase  Lasa.  Wa,  he£maaxs  lae  gwal  k‘  laxwasa  nExx'ala  k'  lawayo  20 
lax  LExuba£yasa  nedzayaxa  tEqlwa.  Wa,  le  qEmtledxa  yuduxu- 
dEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yexa  g‘a  gwaleg'a.2  Wa,  gITmese 
hehabEte  qEmta£yasexs  lae  &x£edxa  L!Emweg‘a£yasa  qlwaxase 
L^sa.  Wii,  la  kdax£widEq  qa  eex'bes  apsba£yas  ylx  LExuba£yas. 
Wa,  g  lhmese  eex'baxs  lae  mEnsfidEq  qa  modEnes  laxEns  q!wa-  25 
q!wax‘ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  le  k'  IlmtsEndEq.  Wii,  le  lc!ax£wldEq  qa 
pExk- lotlsnes.  Wii,  g  th'mese  gwal  kdaxwaqexs  lae  ax£edxa  l!o- 
plEk'asa  alewase  qa£s  dzEtledeq.  Wa,  le  k’exodEx  xEx£iina£yas 
lo£  wapaga£yas.  Wii,  gdlhnese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  nedzayaxa 
tEqlwa  LE£wa  tslExusto.  Wa,  ie  ax£aLEl5ts  lax  qEmtba£yasa  30 
nedzayowaxa  tEqlwa.  Wa,  le  ythetsa  dzEdEkwe  LloplEk-  laq. 
Wa,  la£mese  g'a  gwaleg-a.3  Wa,  laEm  galbaleda  nedzayaxa  tEqlwa. 
Wii,  heEm  nesEliixa  tEqlwiixs  lEmwaes  g'okwaseda  tlesEme  laxa 
wulxuwa£yasa  x-ats!a£ye.  Wii,  heEm  LegadEs  nedzayaxa  tEqlwa. 


1  That  is,  one  short  span  circumference  at  the  butt-end. 

2  See  figure  1  on  p.  152.  3  See  figure  4  on  p.  152. 
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is  used  to  catch  devil-fish  when  its  hole  is  dry  |  at  low  tide.  Now  its 
35  name  is  “pole  for  pulling,”  ||  and  the  name  of  the  long  pole  is  “imple¬ 
ment  for  pulling  out  at  half  tide  |  from  the  hole  under  water  when  the 
tide  is  not  out  far.”  |  There  is  no  hook  at  the  end  of  the  long  pole  | 
for  fishing  devil-fish.  | 

1  Spear  for  Sea-Eggs. — First  there  is  taken  by  the  man  a  thin  |  young 
hemlock-tree  in  the  woods.  When  he  finds  one  that  is  clear  of 
branches  and  long,  |  he  cuts  it  down  with  a  knife,  so  that  it  falls; 
and  |  when  it  falls,  he  measures  off  three  and  a  half  fathoms  in  length.  || 
5  Then  he  cuts  off  the  top.  He  cuts  off  the  bark  |  and  the  sap.  He 
tries  to  make  it  one  and  a  half  |  finger-widths  in  thickness.  After  this 
has  been  done,  |  he  takes  thin  yew-wood  branches  for  prongs.  He 
measures  the  prongs  to  be  |  two  spans  and  four  finger-widths  in 
10  length.  ||  These  are  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  sea-egg  spear.  |  He  cuts  off 
the  ends  so  that  they  are  sharp-pointed,  and  he  also  cuts  off  |  the 
lower  end  so  that  it  is  fiat.  When  this  is  done,  he  digs  out  |  the 
roots  of  a  spruce-tree  and  splits  them  in  two.  |  Then  he  peels  off  the 
15  bark;  and  when  this  is  done,  he  cuts  ||  the  butt-end  of  the  spear- 
shaft  until  it  is  square.  |  Then  he  takes  the  prongs  and  lays  the 
flat  ends  against  |  the  square  end  of  the  spear-shaft,  and  he  ties 
them  on  |  with  the  split  spruce-root,  so  that  it  is  in 

this  way  : 


35  Wii,  he£mis  LegadEs  nanesaniEndzayowa  gtltagawa£ye  nedzaya 
laxa  tEgwatsIe  tdesEmxs  tlEpElae;  yixs  kdesae  £walasa  x-ats!a£ye. 
Wa,  laEm  kde&s  galbala,  yixeda  glltagawa£ye  nedzayaxa  tEqlwa. 

1  Spear  for  Sea-Eggs. — Wa,  heEm  gfil  la  axs5£sa  bEgwanEma  wile 
q  Iwaq  IwaxadzEm  laxa  aide.  Wa,  g  iFmese  qlaxa  ek'etEla  g  lltlaxs 
lae  hex'fidaEm  k  limtlExodEq  qa  t!ax£ides.  Wa,  glFmese 
t!ax'£IdExs  lae  bafiidEq  qa  mamop  lEnkfillsesa  nEqlEbode  laxEns 
5  baxax.  Wa,  la  kllmtodEx  oxta£yas.  Wa,  lii  kdaxalax  xEx£una£yas 
LE£wes  xodzeg-a£ye.  LaEm  laloida  qa  mamaldEnx'sales  laxEns 
q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  yix  £wag’idasas.  Wa,  g'tFmese  gwalExs  lae. 
ax£edxa  wiswule  Lkmqla  qa  ts!e£xubes.  Wa,  la  £mEns£Ideq  qa 
hamodEngales  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  lax  malplEnk'e  awas- 
10  gEmasasa  motslaqe  ts  lets  !e£xuba£yasa  mamaseq  Iwayop  leqeLaxa 
mEseqwe.  Wii,  la  kdak  !axubaq  qa  eex’bes.  Wa,  laxae  k  !ax£widEx 
eoxLa£yas  qa  pepEqlEXLes.  Wa,  gfibmese  gwalExs  lae  £lap!idEx 
LloplEk'asa  alewase.  Wii  la  pax’sEndEq  qa  malts  lesexs  lae  sa- 
q  IwodEx  xEx£una£yas.  Wii,  gdFmese  gwalExs  lae  kdax£w!dEx  oba- 
15  £yasa  mamaseq  Iwayop  !eqe  ytx  LE£xuba£yas  qa  k- lEWulx£unes.  Wii, 
lii,  &x£edxa  ts  lets  !exuba£ye  qa£s  pax£aLElodales  pepEq!EXLa£yas  lax 
k' !ek- !EWulxuba£yasa  mamaseq  IwayoLe.  Wa,  lii  yih'aLElotsa  pax-- 
saakwe  l  lop  Ink’  laq.  Wii,  la  g-a  gwiileg'a  (jig.). 
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Hook  for  picking  Elderberries. — Those  who  pick  elderberries  first  go  |  1 
to  make  a  hook  of  a  small  hemlock-branch  of  |  the  size  of  our  first- 
finger  and  one  fathom  in  length.  |  The  woman  shaves  off  the  bark 
until  it  is  smooth ;  ||  and  after  this  is  done,  she  takes  a  piece  of  the  same  5 
hemlock-tree,  |  which  is  thinner  and  is  to  form  the  hook.  She  | 
shaves  off  the  bark  of  this  also,  and  it  is  one  |  span  long.  Then  she 
cuts  it  off  |  and  measures  two  finger-widths  from  the  ||  end.  There  10 

she  cuts  a  notch  which  goes  half  way  _ _ through  |  the 

thickness  of  the  pole.  It  is  in  this  way:  1  -  After  |  this  is 

done,  she  does  the  same  thing  with  the  piece  that  is  to  form  the  hook; 
and  when  |  the  notch  is  also  cut  in  one-half  the  thickness  of  the  piece 
that  is  to  form  the  hook,  |  she  takes  split  spruce-root,  puts  it  into  water,  ||  1 5 
and  soaks  it.  After  it  has  been  soaked,  she  takes  the  piece  that  is  to 
be  the  hook  at  the  end  |  and  puts  the  two  notches  together.  She  |  takes 

up  the  soaked  split  root  and  ties  the  ^ _  two  pieces  together. 

When  |  it  is  finished,  it  is  this  way:  |  h 

Pole  for  gathering  Eel-Grass. — First  the  man  ||  goes  to  look  in  the  20 
woods  for  a  bent  young  hemlock-tree;  and  when  |  he  finds  one,  he 
cuts  it  at  the  bottom  with  his  adz;  and  when  |  it  falls,  he  measures 
off  two  fathoms  and  a  half.  |  Then  he  cuts  off  the  top.  At  the  top  it 


Hook  for  picking  Elderberries. — Wa,  heEm  gU  la  ax£etso£sa  1 
tslex'anaxa  ts!ex-ines  gaLayonaq  yixa  wile  qlwaxasaxa  yo  £wag'i- 
tEns  ts!Emalax'ts!ana£yex.  Wii,  la  esEg’Eyowe  £wasgEmasa  laxEns 
baLax.  Wa,  la  aekdaxs  lae  kdaxalax  xEx£iina£yas  qa  qes£Enes. 
Wa,  gdFmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  g’ayoFmaxat!  laxa  qlwaxase.  5 
Wa,  lana  wawilalagawesa  galpleqLe.  Wii,  laxae  aeklaxs  lae 
k’laxalax  xEx£una£yas.  Wii,  la,  hiEmplEnk’e  laxEns  qlwaqlwax-- 
ts!ana£yex  yix  £wasgEmasasexs  lae  k'  limttslEndEq.  Wa,  la 
mEnshdxa  maldEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  g'iiglLEla  laxa 
oba£yasexs  lae  qEmtbEtEndEq  qa  negoyodesex  £wagidasas  yix  10 
£walabEdasas  qEmta£yas.  Wii,  la,  g'a  gwiileg'a  (jig.).  Wii,  glPmese 
gwalExs  lae  ogwaqa  he  gwex-£idxa  galpleqLe.  Wa,  g  il£Emxaawise 
nEgoyode  £walabEdasas  qEmta£yas  lax  £wagidasasa  galpleqLe,  lae 
ax£edxa  paakwe  LloplEk’sa  alewase  qa£s  hapstEndes  laxa  £wape 
qa  pex£wides.  Wa,  glFmese  pex£widExs  lae  ax£edxa  galbeLe  15 
qa£s  k’ak'Etodeses  qeqEmta£ye  lo£  qEmta£yasa  galpleqLe.  Wii,  la 
ax£edxes  peqwasE£we  paaku  LloplEk'a  qa£s  yaLodes  laq.  Wa, 
glFmese  gwala  lae  g’a  gwiileg-a  ( jig .). 

Pole  for  gathering  Eel-Grass. — Wii,  hehnis  g*il  la  alaso£sa 
bEgwanEme  laxa  a,L!e  wak'ala  q!waq!waxadzEma.  Wii,  g'iFmese  20 
qlaqexs  lae  tsEk'lExodEq  yises  k-  !imi,ayowe.  Wa,  gdFmese 
t!ax,£idExs  lae  baFidEq  yisa  nEqlEbodiis  babELawa£ye  laxEns 
baLaxs  lae  tsEk'odEx  oxta£yas.  Wii,  lii  maldEnx’sawe  £wag'idasas 
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25  is  two  |  finger-widths  thick.  Then  he  takes  his  straight  ||  knife  and 
cuts  off  the  bark  and  the  sap.  |  When  they  are  all  off,  it  is  a  finger¬ 
width  and  a  half  thick  |  at  the  thin  end,  and  it  is  hardly  thicker  at 
the  |  other  end.  The  tip  is  more  curved  than- the  |  butt.  At  each 
30  end  there  is  a  knob.  ||  When  it  is  finished,  he  goes  home  carrying  it; 
and  as  soon  as  he  enters  |  his  house,  he  puts  down  the  twisting-stick 
by  the  side  of  the  fire.  |  Then  he  takes  deer-tallow  and  puts  it  down 
where  he  is  working  at  the  |  twisting-stick.  Then  he  takes  the 
twisting-stick  and  pushes  it  to  and  fro  over  the  |  fire.  He  pushes  it 
35  to  and  fro  until  the  whole  stick  gets  warm;  ||  and  when  it  is  very  hot, 
he  takes  the  |  tallow  and  rubs  it  over  the  twisting-stick.  As  soon  as 
it  is  |  all  covered  with  tallow,  he  pushes  it  to  and  fro  over  the  fire ;  | 
and  when  the  tallow  nearly  catches  fire,  then  he  rubs  on  |  some  more 
40  tallow;  and  when  it  is  covered  with  tallow,  ||  he  puts  it  down  in  the 
corner  of  the  house,  where  it  cools  off  quickly.  |  He  wishes  it  to  be 
brittle  and  stiff.  Therefore  he  does  so  |  with  the  tallow.  As  soon  as 
it  gets  cold,  he  takes  soft  cedar-bark  |  and  the  twisting-stick,  and 
wipes  it  off  with  the  soft  shredded  cedar-bark,  |  so  that  all  the  tallow 
45  comes  off  from  the  surface.  When  it  is  all  off,  it  is  finished.  ||  That 
is  all  about  this.  | 


oxt4£yas  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  nExxnila 
25  k'lawayowa  qa£s  kdaxalex  xExuuna£yas  lo£  xodzeg-a£yas.  Wa, 
gdPmese  £whlaxs  lae  mamaklEnx-sala  £wag-idasas  laxEns  q!wa- 
q!wax-ts!ana£yex  yixa  wilEta£ye.  Wa,  la  halsElaEm  Lapakwaleda 
apsba£yas.  Wa,  la  xEnLEla  wak'alagawesa  wllba£ye,  ytxa 
LE£xuba£ye.  Wa,  la  memoxubalaxa  loElxsEmeda  wax-sba£yas.  Wa, 
30  gIPmese  gwafexs  lae  niPnakwa  dalaq.  Wa,  giPmese  la  laeL  laxes 
g-okwaxs  lae  lcadEnolisasa  kdilbayowe  laxes  lEgwile.  Wii,  la 
ax£edxa  yasEkwasa  gewase  qa£s  g'axe  g’eg'alilas  laxes  eaxElasaxa 
kdtlbayowe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  kdilbayowe  qa£s  k’ak'adELales  laxes 
lEgwile.  Wa,  laEm  wiqwPlalaq  qa  £nEma£nakules  ts  hdgiPnakule 
35  ogwida£yas.  Wa,  gdPmese  4lak‘!ala  la  ts  !Elx£wldExs  lae  &x£edxa 
yasEkwe  qa£s  ytlsetlldes  laxa  kdtlbayowe.  Wa,  gIPmese  mEgu- 
gutxa  yasEkwaxs  lae  xwelaqaEm  la  k’ak'adELalas  laxes  lEgwile. 
Wa,  gIPmese  Elaq  x’ix£ededa  yasEx£una£yasexs  lae  xwelaqa  ytlse- 
tlitsa  yasEkwe  laq.  Wa,  gdPmese  la  mEgug'itxa  yasEkwaxs  lae 
40  k'atlalilas  laxa  onegwllases  g'okwe  qa  halabales  wudEx-£ida. 
Wii,  laEm  £nex-  qa  L!Emx£wides  qa  Llaxes,  lag'itas  he  gweg'ilasa 
yasEkwe  laq.  Wa,  gIPmese  wudEx-ffdExs  lae  ax£edxa  k'adzEkwe 
LE£wa  kdilbayowe.  Wii,  la  deg’itletsa  q!oyaakwe  k'adzEkwe  laq 
qa  lawayes  yasEx£una£yas.  Wa,  g'tPmese  £wi£laxs  lae  gwala.  Wa, 
45  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 
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Flounder-Spear. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  |  flounder- 
fisherman  is  to  get  a  spear-shaft  for  flounder-fishing.  He  |  has  to  get 
tough  wood  for  the  prongs.  It  is  split  in  two  |  in  this  manner.1  It 
is  split  through  the  heart,  and  cut  at  the  ends  ||  which  are  made 
sharp.  When  this  has  been  done,  he  takes  bird-cherry  bark  and  the  | 
shaft,  and  he  so  cuts  the  sides  that  they  are  flat,  |  and  he  also  cuts 
one  side  of  the  prongs  so  that  they  will  fit  |  on  the  end  of  the  shaft. 
When  he  has  finished  this,  he  takes  the  |  bird-cherry  bark  and  ties 
it  to  the  prongs  and  the  shaft.  ||  He  ties  it  very  tightly.  When  it  is 

done,  |  it  is  like  this: _  _ Now  the  flounder-spear 

is  finished.  |  ^5iar 

Fishing-Tackle  for  Flounders. — When  a  man  goes  to  catch  many  | 
flounders,  he  takes  the  leg-bone  of  a  deer  which  is  |  thoroughly  dry,  so 
that  it  is  white,  and  he  breaks  it  up  ||  lengthwise  into  slender  pieces.  As 
soon  as  it  is  broken  up,  he  measures  off  |  pieces  two  finger-widths  long, 
and  breaks  them  off  |  at  the  end,  so  that  they  are  all  the  same  length. 
When  this  has  been  done,  |  he  takes  a  flat,  rough  sandstone.  He  | 
also  takes  a  dish  and  pours  water  into  it  until  it  is  half  full.  ||  Then 
he  puts  the  sandstone  into  it;  and  he  takes  |  one  of  the  thin  bones, 
dips  it  into  the  water,  and  |  puts  one  end  against  the  sandstone  and 


Flounder-Spear. — Papa£yaxa  paese,  yixs  hehnae  gll  la  &xso£sa 
papayaenoxwaxa  paeseda  saEntslo  qa£s  papajnyowa.  Wii,  he£me- 
Lal  ax£etso£seda  tslaxdnse  qa  dzexubesxa  xokwe  qa£s  malts  !e  g-a 
gwaleg  a.1  Wii,  laEm  naqlEqax  domaqas.  Wii,  la  k' !ak' !axubEndEq 
qa  ex'bes.  Wii,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  lEiPwume  LE£wa 
saEntslo.  Wa,  la  k' !ak- lEWEnodzEndEq  qa  pepEgEndses.  Wii, 
laxae  k'!ax£widxa  epsanodza£yasa  dzedzegume  qa  bEng'aaLEles 
laxa  oba£yasa  saEntsIowe.  Wii,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa 
lEn£wume  qa£s  k’ !llx-£aLElodes  laxa  dzedzegume  LE£wa  saEntsIowe. 
Wa,  laEm  aElaxs  lae  k‘  lilk*  lak'odEq.  Wii,  giPmese  gwalExs  lae 
g-a  gwaleg'a  ( jig .).  Wa,  laEm  gwala  papayaydLaxa  paese. 

Fishing-Tackle  for  Flounders. — Wa,  hehnaaxs  q  !aq  !EyoL£aeda  bE- 
gwanEmaxa  paese,  lii  ax£edEx  xaqas  g’og'Eguyasa  gewasaxs  lae 
lEmlEmx£unx,£Ida  yixs  lae  momx£una  c{a£s  tEtEpsEndeq  laxes  gdl- 
dolase  qa  wiswupEnes.  Wa,  gfiPmese  £wiwe1x-sexs  lae  mEns£edEq 
yises  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£ye  qa  maldEnes  awasgEmasasexs  lae  tEpa- 
]ax  epsba£yas  qa  hiEmes  awasgEinasas.  Wii,  gaPmese  gwalExs 
lae  ax£edxa  dE£nasgEme  tlesEmaxa  pEgEdzowe  k'loltsEma'.  Wa, 
laxae  ax£edxa  loqlwe  qa£s  guxtslodesa  £wape  laq  qa  nEgoyoxsda- 
lisexs  lae  moxustEntsa  dE£nasgEme  tlesEm  laq.  Wii,  lii  ax£edx- 
hiEmtsIaqe  laxa  xaxmEnexwe  qa£s  hapstEndes  laxa  £wapaxs  lae 
tEsalots  apsba£yas  laxa  dE£nasgEine  tlesEma  qa£s  yilsElalax'fides 
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1  It  is  cut  through  the  center  lengthwise. 
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23  rubs  it  |  until  it  is  sharp-pointed,  and  he  does  the  same  with  the 
other  end.  As  |  soon  as  it  is  sharp-pointed,  he  rubs  the  middle  part 
25  so  that  it  is  round;  and  when  ||  it  is  round,  it  is  done.  He  does  this 
with  all  of  them.  |  When  he  has  finished  fifty,  ho  puts  them  away,  for 
that  |  is  the  number  of  bones  for  the  flounder  fishing-line.  Then  he 
takes  |  hair  and  twists  a  length  of  two  |  spans;  that  is,  hair  of  women. 
30  And  when  he  has  ||  enough  of  these,  the  same  number  as  the  polished 
bones,  then  he  puts  them  away.  He  takes  |  cedar-bark  and  gives  it  to 
his  wife,  and  she  goes  at  once  |  and  puts  it  into  the  water  to  soak. 
After  it  has  been  there  for  one  night,  |  the  woman  takes  out  the  cedar- 
bark  and  splits  it  into  |  long,  narrow  strips,  and  she  twists  it  until 
35  it  is  moderately  thick.  ||  When  it  is  forty  fathoms  long,  it  is  finished.  | 
Then  (the  man)  stretches  it  outside  of  the  house  |  tightly,  so  that  it  is 
stretched  (taut).  It  remains  there  for  four  days.  |  Then  he  takes 
down  the  twisted  cedar-bark  fishing-line  |  and  coils  it  up  and  puts  it 
40  down  in  his  house,  and  then  ||  he  takes  dried  back-sinew  of  the  deer 
and  shreds  it,  and  |  twists  it  until  it  is  like  thread.  As  soon  as  he 
has  |  twisted  much  of  it,  he  takes  the  round  bones  and  the  twisted- 1 
hair  thread  and  ties  one  end  of  /  the  twisted  hair  to  the 

45  round  bone.  |  He  ties  the  hair  ||  to  f  the  crosspiece  a  little 

beyond  the  middle,  in  this  way :  ■-  .  Nm—  He  does  this  with  all  of 


23  qa  ex'bax,£Ides.  Wa,  laxae  heEm  gwex'hdxa  apsba£ye.  Wa,  g  ll- 
£mese  ex’baxs  lae  yilsElalax-£ldEq  qa  lex'£Enx£ides.  Wa,  guPmese 
25  la  lex’Eiix’hdExs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  la  he£staEm  gwex-£Idxa  waokwe. 
Wa  gdPmese  £wl£la  gwala  sEk- lasgEmg’ustaxs  lae  g-exaq  qaxs  he- 
£mae  awaxweda  xaxEX£Enasa  l  lagedzayawaxa  paese.  Wa,  la  ax£ed- 
xa  sE£ya  qa£s  met’edeq  qa  maemalp  hmk’es  awasgEmasas  laxEn 
q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex,  yixox  sE£yaxsa  ts!edaqex.  Wa,  gdPmese 
30  helala  lax  £waxaasasa  glxEkwe  xaqexs  lae  g'exaq.  Wa,  la  ax£ed- 
xa  dEnase  qa£s  la  ts!as  laxes  gEnEine.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  la 
hapstallsas  laxa  wa  qa  pex£wides.  Wa,  g'iPmese  xama£stalisExs 
lae  ax£wu£stEndEq  yixa  tslEdaqe  laxa  dEnase  qa£s  dzEdzExsEndeq 
qa  ts !elts !Eq !astowes  gdlsg'ildEdzowa.  Wa  la  mElx-£edEq  qa  hela- 
35  g'ites.  Wa,  la  mosgEmg'ostaplEnk'e  £wasgEmasas  laxEns  baLax. 
Wa,  g’lPmese  gwalExs  lae  dox£wulsaq  lax  L !asana£yases  g'okwe 
qa£s  lEk!ut!Elseq  qa  ts!as£ides.  Wa,  la  mop!Enxwa£se  £nalas 
he  gwex'SExs  lae  ax£edxa  l  !agedzaana£ye  yixa  mElkwe  dEnsEn 
dEnEma  qa£s  qEs£edeq  qa£s  la  qEs£alilaq  laxes  g-okwe.  Wa,  la 
40  &x£edxa  lEmokwe  adeg’esa  gewase  qa£s  dzEdzExsEndeq  qa£s  iueI- 
x'fideq  qa  medskwes  he  gwex'sa  q!Enyo.  Wa,  gdpmese  q!e- 
nEme  meta£yas  lae  ax£edxa  leElx,£Ene  xaq  LE£wa  medEkwe 
sesE£yak' '.Ena.  Wti,  la  yiPaLElodalasa  leElx-eEne  xaq  lax  epsba- 
eyasa  medEkwe  sE£ya.  Wa,  la  g’ek*  !olts!a£ye  yiLalaasasa  sE£ya 
45  laxa  galodayowe  lex-£En  xaqa  g-a  gwaleg'a  (Jig.).  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm 
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them;  |  and  when  they  are  finished,  he  gathers  |  up  the  ends  of  the  hair 
threads  and  ties  them  with  twisted  sinew,  |  so  that  they  are  all  gathered 
together,  and  he  hangs  them  up  in  the  corner  of  his  house.  The  | 
round  cross-bones  are  hanging  downward.  || 

Fish-Trap  for  Perch. — First  the  man  takes  |  cedar-bark  and  soaks  it  in 
the  river.  Then  he  goes  into  the  woods  |  carrying  his  hand-adz ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  a  place  where  there  are  |  many  straight  young  hem¬ 
lock-trees,  he  cuts  the  tall  ||  slender  trees  which  are  a  little  over  four 
finger -widths  in  diameter.  |  As  soon  as  the  tree  falls  down,  he  measures 
off  four  spans.  |  Then  he  cuts  it  off.  That  is  the  measure  |  which  he 
uses  in  cutting  off  twenty-four  pieces  of  the  same  length;  |  and  he  cuts 
off  twenty  of  them  four  ||  finger-widths  thick,  longer  than  the  first 
ones.  |  After  he  has  done  so,  he  measures  a  length  of  two  |  spans  and 
cuts  it  off.  He  cuts  sixteen  |  of  this  length.  After  he  has  done  so,  | 
he  measures  them  three  spans  ||  long  and  cuts  them  off.  There  are 
twelve  of  these  all  of  the  same  |  length.  After  he  has  done  so,  he 
sharpens  the  points  of  the  twelve.  |  These  will  be  the  posts  for  the 
perch-trap  at  one  end.  |  And  he  also  sharpens  the  sixteen  |  short  ones 
which  are  two  spans  in  length.  ||  These  will  he  the  entrance.  And 


he  gwex-£idxa  waokwe.  Wa,  g  lFmese  £wl£la  gwalExs  lae  q!ap!ex-£I- 
dEx  epsba£yasa  sesE£yak‘!En  qa£s  yilffdesa  medEkwe  atkma  qa 
q !ap  lexpalesexs  lae  tex£walilas  lax  onegwilases  g'okwe.  Wa,  laEm 
bebEnba£yeda  leElx'£Ene  galodayu  xaqa. 

Fish-Trap  for  Perch. — Wa,  heEm  g*il  Sx£etso£sa  bEgwanEma 
dEnase  qa£s  la  t!eltalesaq  laxa  wa.  Wa,  la  laxa  aide  qa£s  da- 
lexes  kdimLayuwe.  Wa,  g'iFmese  lag’aa  laxa  k’ !iq!wekulaxa 
qlenEme  q!waq!waxniEdzEmxs,  wa,  la  tsEk- lEXLEndxa  g'iltla 
£wllaxa  halsElahne  LEkwagawesEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex.  Wa, 
g'lhmese  t  !ax-£idExs  lae  baFldxa  mop  lEnk'e  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!a- 
na£yex  yix  £wasgEmasasexs  lae  tsEx-sEndEq.  Wa,  he£mis  la  mEn- 
yayosexs  lae  banal  tsEtsEx-s£alaxa  hamotslaqala  £nEmasgEma. 
Wa,  la  et  !ed  tsEtsEX’sEndxa  maltsEmg'ostawe  modEn  laxEns  q!wa- 
q!wax’ts!ana£yex,  yix  gultagawa£yas  lax  gdlx'de  tsElres.  W"a, 
g’lFmese  gwalExs  lae  baFidxa  malplEnk’e  laxEns  qhvaq  !wax'ts!a- 
na£yex  yix  £wasgEmasasexs  lae  tsEx'sEndEq.  Wa,  la  q!EL!Ets!agE- 
gdyuwe  tsEk‘a£yas  hex'sa  awiisgEme.  Wa,  g'lFmese  gwalExs  lae 
et  !ed  baFidxa  yfiduxup  !Enk-e  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex,  yix  £was- 
gEmasasexs  lae  tsEX'sEndEq.  Wa,  la  malts  lagEguyowa  hex’sa 
awasgEme.  Wa,  gdFmese  gwalExs  lae  dzodzoxubEndxa  malts  !agE- 
gdyowe.  Wii,  ht'Em  LeLEmltsa  LaLEmwayoLe  Lawaya  lax  epsba£yas. 
Wa,  laxae  dzodzoxubEndEx  epsba£yasa  q!EL!Ets!agEgdyuwe  tslEl- 
ts!Ek!waxa  maemalp  lEnqas  awasgEmas  laxEns  q!waq!wax‘ts!ana- 
£yexylxa  xolosLe.  Wii,  gdFmese  £wi£la  gwala  lae  ax£edxa  L!op!Ek‘e 
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21  when  it  is  all  done,  he  takes  roots  |  and  ties  them  together  in  the 
middle.  He  puts  them  together  and  carries  them  |  home  to  his  house. 
When  the  tide  is  half  down,  |  he  takes  his  stone  hammer  and  cedar- 
bark  that  he  had  soaked  in  the  river  and  |  carries  the  posts  for  the 
25  trap  down  to  the  beach,  and  he  ||  puts  them  down  where  the  beach  is 
not  very  steep  and  where  it  is  sandy.  He  |  unties  the  roots  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  bundle,  and  he  first  takes  out  one  |  of  the  pieces  four  spans  in 
length  |  for  a  measure,  and  he  lays  it  down  and  he  marks  along  it  |  in 
this  manner.1  Then  he  takes  it  up  and  lays  it  down  at  one  end  of 
30  the  ||  line,  in  this  manner,1  and  he  marks  along  it.  He  takes  it  up 
again  |  and  lays  it  down  on  the  other  end  of  the  first  line,  in  this 
manner,1  and  he  |  marks  along  it.  After  he  has  done  so,  he  takes  up 
two  pieces  |  two  spans  in  length,  and  he  |  puts  them  down  on 
each  side  of  what  has  been  marked,  in  this  way, 

35  and  he  ||  marks  along  them.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
he  takes  his  stone  hammer  |  and  one  of  the  posts 
three  spans  in  length,  |  and  he  drives  it  in  at  (1);  and 
when  |  one  span  and  a  half  shows,  |  then  he  takes 
40  another  one  and  drives  it  in  at  (2).  When  ||  the  top  is  level  with  the 
first  one,  he  drives  another  one  in  |  at  (3),  and  other  ones  at  from 


21  qa£s  yiLoyodes  laqexs  lae  q !ap  !egox£w!dEq  qa£s  wlkuleqexs  g'axae 
na£nakwa  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  g'lbmese  naEnxsEg'ilaleseda  x'atsla- 
xElaxs  lae  ax£edxes  pElpElqe  LE£wa  dEnase  t!eltales  laxa  wa.  Wa, 
la  wlk'ilaxa  LaLEinwayoLe  qa£s  la  wlk'intsIesElaq  laxa  l  lEinahse  qa£s 
25  la  wix-£allsaq  laxa  k'!ese  alaEm  tsedesa  laxa  ex'stEwese.  Wa,  la 
qwelodxa  ylLoya£ye  LloplEk'a.  Wa,  hehnis  gll  dax'htsoseda  hiEm- 
tslaqe  g'ayol  laxa  moplEnk'as  £wasgEmase  laxEns  q!waq!wax'- 
ts!ana£yex  qa£s  mEnyayowa  qa£s  k'atlaliseq.  Wit  la  xudElEneq 
g'a  gwaieg'a.1  Wa,  la  dagllisaq  qa£s  lcatlalises  lax  apsba£yasa 
30  xuldese  g'a  gwaleg'axs1  lae  xuldElEndEq.  Wa,  laxae  et!ed  dag'ilisaq 
qa£s  k'atlalises  laxa  apsba£yasa  g-ale  xultes  g’a  gwaleg'a.1  Wa,  laxae 
xuldElEneq.  Wa,  gdlhnese  gwatexs  lae  ax£5dxa  malts  !aqe  laxa 
malplEnk'as  awasgEmase  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  qa£s  k'a- 
tEmg’alises  hxx  wax’sanodzExsta£yasa  la  xuldEkwa  g'a  gwaleg'a  (fig.) 
35  qa£s  xwexuklElEndeq.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  pElpElqe 
LE£wa  £nEmts!aqe  laxa  dzPdzoxiila  ylxayuduxup!Enk'as  awasgEmase 
laxEns  q !waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  qa£s  dexAvaliseq  lax  (1).  Wa,  g'il_ 
£mese  £nsmp!Enk'a  la  nelala  LE£wa  nExsa£ye  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!a- 
na£yexs  lae  et!etsa  £nEmts!aqe  dex£walisaq  lax  (2).  Wa,  g'iPmese 
40  £nEmatox£wid  LE£wa  g'ale  deqwesexs  lae  et!etsa  £nEmts!aqe  dex£wa- 
lisaq  lax  (3).  Wa,  la  etletsa  waokwe  dex£walisaq  lax  (4)-(ll). 


1  See  outlines  of  cut  on  this  page. 
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(4)  to  (11).  |  The  last  one  he  drives  in  at  (12).  |  These  are  the  posts  42 
of  the  perch-trap.  As  soon  as  |  this  is  done,  he  takes  the  soaked 
cedar-bark,  splits  it  into  long  strips,  ||  and,  when  it  is  all  split,  he  45 
takes  up  |  one  piece  of  the  stops  four  spans  in  length  |  and  lays  it 
down  at  the  outer  side  of  the  back  of  the  perch-  |  trap,  close  to  the 
posts.  Then  he  ties  it  with  cedar-bark  |  to  the  posts,  and  he  ties  it 
together  with  the  back;  for  he  first  ties  it  to  ||  posts  (l)-(4),  which  are  50 
the  back-stop.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  he  takes  |  another  one  of  the 
same  length  and  lays  it  down  on  top  |  of  what  he  hits  already  tied  on 
the  back-stop  at  post  (4),  and  he  ties  it  on  to  |  the  back-stop  and  the 
side-stop,  and  he  ties  the  side-stops  on  to  posts  |  (5),  (6),  and  (7). 
When  this  is  done,  ||  he  takes  another  one  of  the  same  length  and  lays  55 
it  down  on  the  |  upper  side  of  the  side-stop  at  post  (1).  He  ties  it  on, 
and  |  ties  the  side-stop  to  posts  (12),  (11),  and  (10).  When  this  |  is 
done,  he  takes  one  of  the  pieces  two  spans  in  length,  |  with  sharp 
point  towards  (9),  and  ||  he  places  the  thick  end  under  the  side-stop  60 
at  (10).  |  Then  he  ties  together  the  entrance  and  the  side-stop  at 
(10),  and  he  ties  the  entrance  to  |  (9),  and  he  does  the  same  with 
(7)  and  (8).  When  |  this  is  done,  he  takes  another  one  of  the  four-  | 
span  sticks  and  places  it  over  the  ||  side-stops,  and  he  ties  it  together  65 


Wa,  la  etledxa  alElxsda£ye  £nEmts  !aqa  dex£walisaq  lax  (12).  Wa,  42 
heEm  dzodzoxulasa  LaLEmwayuwe  Lawayowa.  Wa,  g'lFmese  gwa- 
Iexs  lae  ax£edxa  pegEkwe  dEnasa  qa£s  dzEdzExsEndeq  qa  g'llsg  ll- 
stowes  tslelts’Eqlastowa.  Wa,  guFmese  £wFwe1x'sexs  lae  dax  Tdxa  45 
hiEintslaqe  laxa  mop'.Enk'as  £wasgEmase  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!a- 
na£yex  qa£s  k-at!alises  lax  L!asadza£yas  awap!a£yasa  LaLEmwayowe 
Lawayowa  mak'imk' tone  lax  dzodzoxulaxs  lae  yilfitsa  dsnase  laxa 
dzodzoxula  qa£s  yaLodesa  Emxap!a£ye  LE£we  heEm  g  il  yaLotsose 
(l)-(4)  LEwa  Emxap!a£ye.  Wii,  gfiFmese  £wl£laxs  lae  ax£edxa  50 
hiEmtslaqexa  hehnaxat!  £wasgEme  qa£s  k'atlEndes  laxa  ek'  lot  !Ena- 
£yasa  la  yiLElaLEla  Emxap!a£ya  lax  (4).  Wii,  laxae  yiiLodxa  Emxa- 
p!a£ye  LE£wa  EmxEnwa£ye.  Wii,  laxae  yaLodxa  EmxEiiwa£ye  lax 
(5) ;  wii,  la  heEmxat!  gwex-£idEx  (6)  lo£  (7).  Wa,  gul£mese  gwalExs 
lae  ax£edxa  £nEmts!aqexa  he£maxat!  £wasgEme  qa£s  k’atlEndes  la-  55 
xa  ek-  !ot  !Ena£yasa  Emxap  !a£ye  lax  (1).  Wii,  lii  yaLodEq.  Wii,  lii  et  !ed 
yaLodxa  EmxEnwa£ye  lo£  (12)  lo£  (11),  he£mise  (10).  Wii,  g’iFmese 
gwalExs  lae  dax-£Idxa  £nEmts!aqe  laxa  malplEnk’as  awasgEmase 
laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  qa£s  gwebales  ex‘ba£yas  lax  (9),  lae 
k'at  lEntsa  LExuba£ye  lax  bEnk'  lot  !Ena£yasa  EmxEnwa£ye  lax  (10)  60 
lae  yaLodxa  xolsoe  lax  (10)  LE£wa  EmxEnwa£ye.  Wii,  lii  yaLodEx 
(9)  LE£wa  xolose.  Wii,  lii,  heEmxat!  gwex-£idEx  (7)  lo£  (8).  Wii,  gil- 
fmese  gwalExs  lae  et!ed  dax'hdxa  £nEmts!aqe  laxa  moplEnk  e  laxEns 
q !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  yix  £wasgEinasa  qa£s  k'at  lEndes  lax  ek'  lot  !Ena- 
£yasa  EmxEnwa£ye.  Wa,  lii  yaLodEq  lo£  (1)  lo£  (2)  lo£  (3);  wii,  65 
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66  at  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  |  (4).  When  this  is  done,  he  takes  another  one  of 
the  same  |  length  and  lays  it  on  top  of  the  back-stop,  and  he  |  ties 
it  at  (1),  (12),  (11),  and  (10),  and  he  does  the  same  ]  with  the  other 
70  side  at  the  entrance.  As  soon  as  there  are  eight  ||  rows,  it  is  finished. 
Then  he  takes  pieces  four  spans  and  |  four  finger-widths  in  length 


and  puts  them  down,  and  he 
in  this  manner: 
and  he  places  the 
he  also  ties  them 
75  takes  up  another 
width 


takes  up  another  one  and  lays  it  on  it, 
He  |  ties  them  together  at  (1), 
other  ones  on  (2)  and  (3),  and  | 
at  (4).  When  this  is  done  he 
one  ||  and  places  it  one  finger- 
ap  ar  t  from  the  first  one  and  ties  it  on  at 

both  ends;  and  |  he  continues  tying  on  all  the  others,  going  towards 
(4)  and  (3).  As  |  soon  as  it  is  all  covered,  it  is  like  this. 

When  it  is  finished,  he  |  goes  up  from  the  beach  and 
80  breaks  off  hemlock-branches  in  the  woods.  He  ||  carries 
them  down  to  where  he  is  making  the  perch-trap  and 
puts  them  down,  and  he  goes  up  again  and  takes  small 
clams,  which  he  gets  for  bait  |  for  his  fish-trap.  He  car¬ 
ries  them  down  and  breaks  the  shells  of  the  clams  |  and  scatters  them 
in  the  trap.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  he  puts  |  the  cover  over  the  trap. 
85  He  puts  hemlock-branches  on  top  of  it,  so  that  ||  it  is  dark  inside,  and 
he  places  four  large  stones  |  on  top  of  the  hemlock-branches  to  keep 
it  under  w'ater.  Then  it  is  done.  | 


66  hefinise  (4).  Wa,  g’lFmese  gwalExs  lae  etled  dax’fidxa  hefinaxat! 
£wasgEme  qa£s  kat  bsndes  lax ‘ok-  lot  lEna£yasa  Emxap  !a£ye.  Wa,  laxae 
yaLo'dEq  lax  (1)  lo£  (12)  lo£  (11) ;  wii,  hefinise  (10).  Wa,  laheEmxat! 
gwex’fidxa  apsana£ye  LE£wa  xolose.  Wa,  g’lFmese  malgunalts  la- 
70  k’ostalaxs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  la  dax’Tdxa  sayak’  laplEnk’Elasa 
mPdEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  qa£s  k’atlalise.  Wa,  la  da- 
x'Tdxa  £nEmts laqe  qa£s  k’atbEndes  laq;  g’a  gwaleg’a  (fig.).  Wa,  la 
yaLodEx  (1).  Wa,  la  etled  k’atbEntsa  waokwe  lax  (2 — 3),  wa  la 
yaLodEq  (4).  Wa  g’lFmese  gwalExs  lae  etled  dax'hdxa  £nEmts!aqe 
75  qa£s  k  atledes  laxa  £nEmdEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  yix  awa- 
lagalaasas  LE£wa  g-ale  ax£aLElodayosexs  lae  yaelbEndEq.  Wa,  la 
ha£nal  yiFaLElodalasa  wa5kwe  lalag'aaLElaa  lax  (4)  lo£  (3).  Wii 
g  iFmesE  Emdzoxs  lae  g-a  gwaleg’a  (fig.).  Wa,  g’lFmese  gwalExs  lae 
lasdesa  laxa  LlEmafise  qa£s  la  LlEx£wIdEx  qlwaxa  laxa  aLle  qa£s 
g0  lii  gEmxEnts  lesElaq  lax  ax£etsasas  LaLEmwayowas  Lawayowa.  Wa, 
la  xwelax£iisdesa  qa£s  la  S,x£ed  laxa  g’aweqlanEme  tatelanEms 
qaes  Lawayowe.  Wa,  la  dEntslesElaq  qa£s  la  tEptslalasa  tele  g’awe- 
qlanEma  qa£s  gwelaltslodales  laq.  Wa,  g’lFmese  gwalExs  lae  paqs- 
yotsa  sala  laxa  Lawayowe.  Wa,  la  xESEyintsa  qlwaxe  laq  qa 
g5  plEdEk’iles.  Wa,  la  t  laqEymdalasa  mosgEme  awakwas  tlesEm 
lax  oku£ya£yasa  qlwaxe  qa  wiinsalayos.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 
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Net  for  Sea-Eggs. — You  know  already  how  nettle-bark  |  is  cleaned  1 
and  what  is  done  with  it.  When  it  is  put  |  on  the  netting-needle,  they 
take  the  netting-measure,  which  is  half  a  finger  wide  |  and  four 
finger-widths  ||  long,  and  they  net  on  it.  |  After  they  have  netted  5 
three  spans  in  length,  the  ends  are  netted  together.  Thus  |  the 
mouth  is  three  spans  around,  and  they  net  downward ;  |  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  two  spans  long,  |  they  net  the  bottom  together.  Then  the  scraping- 
net  for  flat  sea-eggs  is  like  a  basket.  ||  It  is  this  way:  After  he  10 

has  finished  netting  it,  |  he  takes  his  ax  and  goes 
woods  looking  for  the  root  of  yellow-cedar;  |  and 
finds  a  yellow-cedar  tree,  he  digs  out  a  root 
moderately  thick,  and  he  measures  five  spans  |  and  then  cuts  it  off. 

He  splits  it  through  the  ||  heart;  and  when  it  is  in  two  parts,  he  chops  j  15 
off  the  heart  on  one  side  so  that  it  all  comes  off,  and  he  chops  off  the  | 
sap.  Then  he  tries  to  make  it  half  a  finger  |  thick;  and  he  chops  off 
the  two  edges,  so  that  it  is  two  finger-widths  wide,  |  its  whole  length 
from  end  to  end.  ||  After  finishing  it,  he  carries  it  out  of  the  woods  and  20 
takes  it  into  his  house;  |  and  he  puts  it  down  on  the  floor,  and  he  takes 
his  crooked  knife,  |  sits  down,  and  takes  the  yellow-cedar  wood  and 
he  shaves  |  the  two  edges  straight;  and  after  doing  so,  |  he  shaves  off 


into  the 
when  he 
which  is  | 


Net  for  Sea-Eggs. — Wa,  laEmpas  qIaLElax  gweg’ilasaxa  gunaxs  1 
lae  axsE£wa  LE£wa  £naxwa  eaxeneq.  Wa,  g’tbmese  la  qEttsloyo 
laxa  yEgayo  lae  ax£edxa  tslEwekwexa  k- lodEnosElas  wagwasas 
laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  mddEn  laxEns  qlwaqlwax-- 
ts!ana£yex  ytx  £wasgEmasas.  Wa,  la  yixEntsa  gunelaq.  Wa,  la  5 
yuduxup  lEnk’e  £wasgEmasasexs  lae  yaqodEx  oba£yas.  Wa,  laEm 
yuduxup  lEX'site  AvadzEg’txstaasas.  Wa,  la  ytqaxodEq.  Wa,  g’tl- 
£mese  malp  lEnk’e  £wasgEmasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yaxs  lae 
yaqodEx  oxsda£yas  qa£s  ytwlla  gwex’sa  Llabatexa  xElodzayowaxa 
amdEma.  Wa,  laEm  g’a  gwaleg’a  {fig.).  Wa,  g’tlhnese  gwal  yiqaqexs  10 
lae  ax£edxes  sobayowe  qa£s  la  laxa  axle  alax  LloplEk'asa  dexwe. 
Wa,  gdPmese  q!axa  dexumEsaxs  lae  £lap!ldEx  LloplEk'asxa  hela- 
g'ite  LlbplEk'a.  Wa,  la  balhdxa  sEk"  lap  lEnk’e  laxEns  qlwaqlwax’- 
ts!ana£yex  ytx  £wasgEmasasexs  lae  tsEX’sEndEq.  Wa,  la  naqlEqax 
domaqasexs  lae  xoxusEndEq.  Wa,  g’tl£mese  malts  Iexs  lae  sopa-  15 
lax-£id  apsodile  domaqs  qa  £wi£lawes.  Wii,  la  sopalax-£IdEx  xodze- 
g’a£yas.  Wa,  laEm  laldLla  qa  k’lodEnes  laxEns  qlwaqlwax’tsla- 
na£yex  ytx  wagwasas.  Wa,  la  sopledEx  ewunxa£yas  qa  maldEnes  £wa- 
dzEwasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  hebEndala  lax  £wasgEmasas. 
Wa,  g'thmese  gwalExs  lae  daltlalaq  qa£s  la  daeLElaq  laxes  g’okwe.  20 
Wa,  la  k’atlalilaq  qa£s  ax£edexes  xElxwala  k’lawayowa.  Wii,  la 
klwag’allla  qa£s  dax-£ldexa  dEyodzowe.  Wa,  he£mis  gil  k’lax- 
£w!tso£se  ewunxa£yas  qa  naEnqEnxEles.  Wa,  g’tl£mese  gwalExs  lae 
k  lodzodEx  apsadzE£yas  qa  qedzEdzowes.  Wa,  g  tl£mese  gwalExs 
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25  the  one  flat  side  so  that  it  is  smooth.  After  doing  so,  he  ||  turns  it 
over  and  shaves  off  the  other  side  until  it  has  a  thin  edge,  |  and  it 
is  half  a  finger  thick.  |  After  doing  so,  he  takes  a  basket,  goes  to  the 
beach,  |  picks  up  stones,  which  he  puts  into  the  basket.  |  When  he 
30  has  enough,  he  carries  them  on  his  back  into  his  ||  house  and  puts  them 
down  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  |  He  puts  the  stones  on  the  fire,  and  he 
takes  the  basket  and  he  |  goes  down  again  to  the  beach  and  plucks  off 
dulce;  |  and  when  his  basket  is  full,  he  carries  it  up  the  beach  |  into 
35  his  house,  and  he  puts  it  down  on  the  floor.  ||  Then  he  digs  a  hole  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  of  the  same  length  |  as  the  stick  of  yellow  cedar 
which  is  to  he  steamed  to  make  a  hoop  for  the  scraping-net.  One  | 
span  is  the  width  of  the  hole  that  he  is  digging,  |  and  its  depth  is  the 
same.  When  this  is  finished,  he  takes  |  mats,  so  that  they  are  ready 
40  for  use,  and  he  takes  the  tongs  to  put  ||  the  red-hot  stones  into  the 
hole,  and  he  puts  them  into  the  hole  that  has  already  been  dug.  | 
When  it  is  nearly  full,  he  takes  his  dulce  and  throws  it  on  the  |  red- 
hot  stones;  and  when  a  thick  layer  has  been  put  on,  |  he  puts  the 
yellow-cedar  stick  on  it,  and  he  takes  |  more  dulce  and  throws  it  on 
45  to  it;  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  ||  thick  layer  of  dulce  on  the  yellow 
cedar,  he  takes  water  and  |  throws  a  little  on  top  the  whole  length  of 
the  yellow-cedar  stick,  |  and  he  covers  it  over  with  mats.  After  he 


25  lae  lex-£Id  qa£s  lc  ladzodex  apsadza£yas  qa  pElesa  apsEnxa£ye. 
Wa,  lapa  k‘  !odEnx,sa£ma  apsEnxa£ye  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex. 
Wa,  gfihmese  gwatExs  lae  ax£edxa  lExa£ye  qa£s  la  laxa  LlEmafise 
qa£s  la  tlaqax  tlesEma  qa£s  la  t!axts!alas  laxa  lExa£ye.  Wa, 
g  ihmese  hel£ats!&xs  lae  dxLosdesa  qa£s  la  hxLaeLElaq  laxes 
30  g'okwe  qa£s  la  oxLEg'alllas  lax  magfinwallsases  lEgwile.  Wa,  la 
xE£xuLEnts  laxes  lEgwile.  Wii,  la  xwelaqa  ax£edxa  iExa£ye  qa£s  la 
xwelaqEnts  !es  laxa  iflEmafise.  Wii,  la  k!ulx-£id  laxa  l  !esl  lEkwe. 
Wa,  glhmese  qot!e  lExa£yasexs  lae  oxLEx-£Id  qa£s  la  oxLosdesEla 
qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g  okwe  qa£s  la  oxLEg’alilaq.  Wa,  la 
35  £lap!alila  laxa  magfinwalilases  lEgwllaxa  £nEmasgEme  lo£  nEk’aso- 
nasxa  dEyodzowe  qEx’ExsteLasa  xEl5dzayowe.  Wii,  la  hiEmplEnk- 
laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  ytx  £wadzEqawilasas  £lapa£yas.  Wa,  lii 
heEmxat!  £walabEtahle.  Wii,  gfifimese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  leEl- 
wa£ye  qa  g'axes  gwafllla.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ts!esLala  qa£s  kdlpledes 
40  laxa  xlxfixsEmala  tlesEma  qa£s  lii  kfitptslalas  laxa  fiiibEgwelkwe. 
Wii,  la  Elaq  qotlaxs  lae  ax£edxa  l!esl  lEkwe  qa£s  lExEytndes  lax 
oku£ya£yasa  xixfixsEmala  tlesEma.  Wii,  gfilhnese  waklwaxs  lae 
ax£edxa  dEyodzowe  qa£s  paqlEqes  laq.  Wii,  laxae  ax£edxa 
waokwe  l  !esl  lEkwa  qa£s  lExegfindes  laq.  Wii,  glfimese  la  waxu- 
45  wunaya  l!esl  lEkwe  laxa  dEyodzoxs  lae  ax£edxa  £wape  qa£s 
xEL!Ex-£ide  tsadzELEyints  lax  £wasgEmasa  kunyasaxa  dEyodzowe. 
Wa,  la  nasfitsa  le£wa£ye  laq.  Wii,  g-il£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa 
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has  finished,  he  takes  a  |  round  billet,  and  he  cuts  it  with  an  ax  un¬ 
til  it  is  round.  |  Its  size  is  three  spans  around.  ||  When  it  is  done,  he  50 
takes  thin  cedar-bark  rope,  so  that  it  is  |  ready  for  use.  After  it  has 
been  steaming  quite  a  while,  he  |  takes  off  the  covering  mats  and  he 
pulls  out  the  yellow-cedar  wood  that  has  been  steamed,  |  and  he  puts 
it  around  the  end  of  the  round  piece  of  fire-wood,  |  and  he  ties  it 

tightly  to  the  fire-wood,  in  this  manner:  - 7TT}  After  he  has  tied 

it  on  with  a  ||  rope,  he  heats  it  by  the  - fire  of  the  house.  55 

Now  |  he  heats  it  all  round  until  it  is  burnt  black.  Then  he  takes 
tallow  and  |  rubs  it  on  it  while  it  is  still  warm.  When  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  |  with  tallow,  he  puts  it  down  in  the  corner  of  the  house,  until 
it  |  cools  off  quickly.  Now  he  wants  it  to  become  brittle  and  ||  to  60 
retain  its  hoop  shape  and  to  not  spring  back  again.  |  Therefore 
the  tallow  is  put  on.  When  it  gets  cool,  he  |  takes  the  hoop  for  the 
mouth  of  the  scraping-net  for  flat  sea-eggs,  and  he  takes  the  |  drill 
and  drills  ten  holes  to  sew  on  |  the  mouth  of  the  scraping-net.  After 
he  has  done  so,  it  is  ||  in  this  manner:  Then  he  takes  the  65 

scraping-net  and  |  nets  its  mouth  to  the  (f  j)  hoop.  It  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  |  nettle-bark  twine  that  he  puts  through  the 

drill-holes.  It  passes  through  |  two 
this  is  done,  he  takes  a  small  |  hemlock- 


meshes.  As  soon  as 
tree  two  fathoms 


lex-£Eiie  lEqwa  qa£s  k'  IimlTdeq  qa  lex'£Enes.  Wii,  heTnis  qa  48 
yuduxup  !Ense£stes  £wag  idasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax'tsana£yex.  Wii, 
o-iTmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  £wlle  dEnsEn  dEnEma  qa  g'axese  50 
gwadila.  ’Wii,  gITmese  gagiyala  la  g'iye  kunsasE£wasexs  lae 
nasodEx  nayimas  leElwa£ya’.  Wii,  lii  lEx£uqodxes  kunsasE£we 
dEyodza.  Wii,  lii  qEX'se£stEnts  lax  oba£yasa  k'  !axubaakwe  lEqwa. 
Wa,  lii  ytTidxa  max'£ina£yaxa  lsqwa  (fig.).  W a,  gITmese  gwal  ytLasa 
dEiiEme  laqexs  lae  pEx'TdEq  liixa  lEgwllases  g'okwe.  Wii,  laEm  55 
pEx'se£stalaq  qa  k  !umElx'Tdes.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  yasEkwe  qa£s 
dzEklldzodes  laqexs  he£mae  ales  tslElqwe.  Wa,  gITmese  hamEl- 
se£steda  yasEkwe  laqexs  lae  ax£alllas  laxa  onegwllases  g'okwe  qa 
odax'Tdes  wudEx‘Tda.  Wii,  laEm  £nex'  qa  L!Emx£wIdes  qa 
xak‘  lEmts !awes  lax  laeua£yas  wak’ala  qa  k  leses  edesa  dzax£wida.  60 
Wii,  heEm  lag’ilasa  yasEkwe  laq.  Wa,  gITmese  wudEx'TdExs  lae 
axodxa  wulgdxsteLasa  xElodzayaxa  amdEma.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa 
sulEme  qa£s  sElEmx'sodexa  nEqadzEqe  sEla£ya  qa  nEyimx’so- 
watsa  t  !EmgExsta£yasa  xElodzayowe.  Wa,  gITmese  gwalExs  lae 
g-a  gwiileg'a  (fig.).  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  yigEkwe  xElodzayo,  la£me  65 
yixdzodEq  laxa  wulgdxsteuas.  Wii,  laEm  ogu£laEm  medEku 
gunk' lEne  la  nex'soyos  laxa  sesEla£ye  qa^s  lii  hex  sala  laxa  mae- 
maltsEmtowe  ytgela£ya.  Wa,  gITmese  gwalsxs  lae  ax£edxa  wile 
qwaxasa  malplEnk'e  AvasgEmasas  laxEns  banax.  11/ ii,  lii  kdaxalax 
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70  in  length,  cuts  off  ||  the  bark  and  the  sap;  and  when  it  is  all  off,  he 
cuts  |  off  the  thick  end  so  that  it  is  flat,  and  he  puts  t  on  the  end  of 
his  scraping-net  |  for  flat  sea-eggs  to  serve  as  a  net- 
handle,  for  thus  is  called  what  they  tie  to  the  end  of  it ;  J 
and  he  takes  a  split  spruce-root  and  ties  the  |  scrap-  E&Qg 

ing-net  for  small,  flat  sea-eggs  to  the  end  of  the  net- 
75  handle.  After  he  has  ||  done  so,  it  is  in  this  way:  \ 

1  Staging  for  drying  Roots.— After  they  have  eaten,  |  they  go  out  of 
the  house.  Immediately  (the  man)  goes  into  the  woods,  |  carrying 
his  ax,  and  he  cuts  down  four  |  good-sized  long,  straight  cedar-trees 
5  that  have  no  branches.  He  measures  off  ||  three  fathoms  and  cuts 
them  off.  |  The  four  sticks  are  each  three  fathoms  in  length.  |  Then 
he  measures  off  one  fathom  and  |  cuts  them  off,  and  he  chops  off 
eight  of  the  same  length.  |  As  soon  as  all  these  have  been  cut  off  one 
10  fathom  in  length,  |  he  sharpens  one  end.  When  |  all  the  ends  are 
sharp,  he  carries  them  on  his  shoulders  and  |  carries  them  into  his 
house,  and  he  throws  them  down  where  he  is  going  to  put  them  up 
for  |  a  staging.  When  they  are  all  in  the  house,  he  takes  one  |  of  the 
sharpened  sticks  and  drives  it  into  the  ground  close  to  the  inner  || 
15  back-rest  in  the  corner  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  house;  and  when 
it  is  |  two  spans  in  the  ground,  he  |  takes  another  one  of  the  sharp- 


70  xE£xuw£iina£yas  l5£  xodzeg-a£yas.  Wa,  gfllhnese  £wi£laxs  lae  kflax- 
£widEx  LE£xuba£yas  qa  pepEgEnoses.  Wa,  la  axbEntsa  xElodzayo- 
waxa  amdEma  laxa  XElospIeqe  qaxs  he£mae  LegEmsa  lal  yilbayaats. 
Wa,  la  &x£edxa  dzEdEkwe  LlPplEk'sa  alewase  qa£s  yiffaLElodesa 
xElodzayowaxa  amdEma  lax  oba£yasa  XElospIeqe.  Wa,  g'll£mese 
75  gwalExs  lae  g-a  gwaleg’a  (Jig.). 

1  Staging  for  drying  Roots.  — Wa,  g-il£mese  gwal  L  lExwaxs  lae 
hoquwElsa  qa£s  la  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese  la  laxa  axle 
dak-  lotElaxes  sobayowe  qa£s  la  soplExbdxa  motslaqe  gllsglltla 
ha£yal£agdt  ek'etEla  naEnk'Ela  dzESEkwa.  Wii,  lii,  balhdEq  qa 
5  yaeyoduxup  lEnk  es  laxEns  baLiiqe  awasgEmasasexs  lae  sopsEndEq. 
Wa,  la£me  £nEmax’e  awasgEmasasa  motslaqe  lax  yuduxup!Enk'e 
laxEns  baLax.  Wa,  la  et!ed  balhdxa  £nEmp!Enk-e  laxEns  baLaxs 
lae  sopsEndEq.  Wii,  la  malgiinalts  !aqa  sopa£yas  hex’sa  awasgEme. 
W^ii,  g  il  mese  £wI£we1x  s£eda  £nahnEmp  lEnk’as  awasgEmase  ldxEns 
10  baLaxs  lae  dzodzoxubEndEx  epsba£yas  qa  eex’bes.  Wa,  glffmese 
£wi£la  la  dzodzoxubaakuxs  lae  yilkulsaq  qa£s  lii  ytlx£wult  lalaq  qa£s 
la  yilgw-eLElaq  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae  yilx£walilaq  laxes  ax£alilasLasa 
k-lagilLe.  Wii,  g-fl£mese  £wI£laeLaqexs  lae  ax£edxa  £nEmts!aqe 
laxa  dzodzoxubaakwe  qa£s  dex£wallles  laxa  mag-idza£yasa  tsaqlEx- 
15  pa£ye  lax  onegwilasa  helk- lotewalllasa  g'okwe.  Wii,  g-il£mese 
malplEnk'e  £walabEtalilasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yaxs  lae 
ax£edxa  £riEmts!aqe  dzodzoxubaakwa  qa£s  dex£waliles  laxa 
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ened  sticks  and  drives  it  into  the  floor  |  one  span  distant  from  the  18 
first  |  post;  and  he  takes  one  of  the  long  sticks  for  a  crosspiece  and  |j 
lays  it  down  outside,  in  this  manner:  |  |  Then  he  20 

takes  another  one  |  of  the  sharpened  poles - and  drives 

it  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  stick  that  he  had  laid  down;  |  and 
when  it  is  two  spans  in  the  ground,  |  he  takes  the  other  sharpened 
stick,  |  places  it  at  the  same  distance  as  at  the  other  end,  and  drives 
it  into  the  floor.  ||  When  it  is  also  two  spans  deep  in  the  ground,  |  he  25 
takes  his  hand-adz  and  adzes  off  the  tops  |  of  all  the  posts,  so  that 
they  are  hollowed  out.  These  are  called  “ notches  for  the  beams,” 


n 


As  soon  as  they 
he  takes  a 


and  |  they  are  in  this  manner: 
have  all  been  notched  out  on  top, 
beam  and  places  it  over  the  post  ||  at  one  end,  and  he  puts  the  30 
other  end  on  the  top  of  the  other  post,  |  so  that  it  is  in  this  man- 

When  the  staging  is  finished,  he 
|  the  baskets  with  long  cinquefoil-roots 


rv _ 

0 

and  he  does  the  same  along  the  other 


ner : 
puts 
on  it, 
side.  | 

Frame  for  drying  Berries. — Now  we  will  talk  about  the  work  |  of 
the  husband  of  the  woman,  for  he  does  not  sit  still  in  his  house  while  | 
his  wife  is  picking  elderberries.  First  he  has  to  look  for  a  good  | 
cedar-log  which  is  soaked  in  water  and  soft,  for  this  splits  straight.  || 
After  he  has  found  one,  he  chops  it  with  his  ax  on  the  under  side.  | 


35 

1 


hiEmplEnk’e  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex,  ylx  awalagolilasasa  Le-  is 
name.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  hiEmtsIaqe  laxa  k'laxdEmaLe  qa£s 
k'at  laliles  lax  Llasalllas  g'a  gwaleg'a  (jig.),  la  ax£edxa  hiEmtsIaqe  20 
laxa  dzodzoxubaakwe  qa£s  dexbvallles  laxa  apsba£yasa  la  k'adela. 
Wa,  g  il£Emxaawise  malplEnk'e  AvalabEtalilasas  laxEns  q!wa- 
q!wax'ts!ana£yaxs  lae  ax£edxa  £nEmts!aqe  dzodzoxubaakwa  qa£s 
na£naxts  lowex  awalagolilasasa  apsba£yaxs  lae  dexbEtalilaq.  Wa, 
g  11£Emxaawise  malplEnk'e  £walabEtal!lasas  laxEns  qlwaqlwax'tsla-  25 
na£yex  lae  ax£edxes  k'limLayowe  qa£s  k'lImLEtodeq  qa  xubEtowes 
£naxweda  LeLame.  HeEm  LegadEs  qlasexa  k'atslEwasLasa  k'laxds- 
maxa  g'a  gwaleg'a  (Jig.).  Wa,  g'iflmese  £wl£la  la  qleqladzEkwa  oxta- 
£yasa  LeLamaxs  lae  ax£edxa  k'  laxdEina  qa£s  k'adEtodes  laxa  Lamasa 
apsba£ye.  Wa,  laxae  ogwaqa  k'adEtotsa  apsba£yas  laxa  Lame.  30 
Wa,  la£me  g'a  gwaleg'axs  (jig.)  lae  gwala  k'lag'ile  qa  g'exdEmasa 
Laxabatsle  LlaLlabata.  Wa,  la  heEni  xat!  gwex'Tdxa  apsodEqla. 

Frame  for  drying  Berries. — Wa,  la£mesEns  gwagwex'SEX'ffdEl  lax  1 
la£wunEmasa  tslEdaqaxs  k'lesae  aEm  klwael  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae 
tslex'es  gEnEmaxa  tslex'ina.  Wii,  heEm  g'il  la  alaso£se  ek’a  klwax- 
Lawaxa  klunklunqlEqexa  tElqwe  qaxs  he£mae  eg'aqwa  lax  patslasE- 
£we.  Wii,  glbmese  qlaqexs  lae  sopletses  sPbayowe  laxa  wilEme  qa£s  5 
tEmxubEtEndeq  g'a  gwaleg'a  (jig.),  g'iFmese  nEgoyode  tEmkwa£yas 
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6  He  chops  into  it  this  way : 
half  way  down  |  to  the 


d 


"A  As  soon  as  he  has  chopped 
heart  of  the  wood,  he 


measures  from  the  place  where  he  has  |  chopped  nine  spans  of  our 
10  hand.  |  Then  he  chops  in,  and  cuts  in  ||  as  deep  as  before  at  the  other 

end.  Then  he  stops  chopping.  Now  it  is  |  in  this  way:  ^ - ^ ^ — . 

Then  he  takes  his  wedges  and  drives  them  in  at  the  ^ - - - — — J 

end  |  of  (1),  towards  the  top  of  the  cedar-tree;  and  he  uses  his  stone 
hammer  to  drive  them  in ;  |  and  when  he  has  a  piece  wedged  off,  he  turns 


it  over  on  its  back.  Then  it  is  in  this  wav:  I 


Then  he 


the  tree 


wedges  the  piece  which  he  has  cut  off  from 
15  into  pieces.  He  splits  it  up  small  enough  so  that  he  ||  can  carry  it  out 
of  the  woods.  After  he  has  cut  it  into  pieces,  he  carries  it  home  on  his 
shoulder  |  out  of  the  woods  and  into  his  house.  There  he  |  throws  it 
down  in  the  corner  of  the  house ;  and  after  all  has  been  carried  out, 
he  |  takes  his  adz  and  puts  it  down.  He  also  takes  his  straight  |  knife, 
20  his  wedge,  and  his  stone  hammer,  and  he  ||  splits  off  the  thickness  of  one 
of  our  fingers ;  |  and  when  it  has  come  off,  he  measures  pieces  two  finger- 
widths  j  in  width.  He  takes  his  straight  knife  and  |  splits  the  wood  with 
it.  He  continues  to  do  so  until  he  has  many  of  the  same  size.  |  When 
25  he  thinks  he  has  split  out  enough,  he  takes  his  straight  ||  knife  and  one 
of  the  cedar-sticks  which  he  has  split  and  cuts  it  well  |  and  straight  on 
one  side,  so  that  it  is  straight  and  flat.  |  After  he  has  done  so,  he  turns 


7  lax  lalaa  lax  domaqas  lae  babltses  q  !waq  Iwax’ts  !ana£ye  g'ag’iLEla 
laxes  tEmkwa£ye.  Wii,  la  hiahiEmap  lEnk-  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!a- 
na£yex  ylx  baxa£yasexs  lae  tEmx£widEq.  Wa,  gdl£Emxaawise  la 
10  hiEmale  £walabEdasas  LE£wa  apsba£yaxs  lae  gwal  sopaq.  Wa,  laEm 
g-a  gwalcg'a  {jig.).  Wit,  la  ax£edxes  LEmlEmg-ayowe  qa£s  q  IwaelbEn- 
des  lax  (1)  xa  wltEta£yasa  welkwe.  Wii,  la  pElgEtEweses  pElpElqe 
laq.  Wii,  g'll£mese  nELaxe  latoyas  laxa  welkwaxs  lae  g‘a  gwiileg’a 
(fig-)-  Wa,  lit  LEmlEmx-sEndxes  latoyowe.  Wii,  a£mese  gwaiiala  qa£s 
15  lakweses  qo  lal  yilx£ult  lalaLEq.  Wii,gdl£mese  £wPwe1x'sexs  lae  yElx  - 
£wklEq  qa£s  yllx£ult  !alaq  qa£s  la  ytlgweLElaq  laxes  g-okwe.  Wa,  lii 
yElx£wal!laq  lax  onegwilases  g-okwe.  Wa,  gdl£inese  £wPlolt!axs  lae 
ax£edxes  k’  IimLayowe  lii  gug-alllaq.  Wit,  he£misLaLes  nExx-ala  lr  !a- 
wayowe.  Wit,  lii  ax£edxes  LEmg'ayowe  le£w§  pElpElqe.  Wii,  lii 
20  latodxa  fnEmdEne  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex,  ylx  wagwasas. 
Wa,  gdhmese  lawiixs  lae  mEnshtsa  maldEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!a- 
na£yex  qa  £wadzEwatsex,  lae  ax£edxes  nExx'ala  kdawayowa  qa£s 
xoxusEndeq.  Wii,  lii  hex'siiEm  gweg'ilaxa  qlenEme  hex'sit  awagwlte. 
Wii,  glbmese  k'otaq  laEm  helales  xa£yaxs  lae  ax£edxes  nExxAla 
25  k'  lawayowa  LE£wa  £nEmts!aq  laxes  xa£ye  khvaxLawa  qa£s  aek- !e 
kdaxwax  aps5t!Ena£yas  qa  nEqEles;  wii,  he£mis  qa  pEx£Enes.  Wa, 
gdhmese  gwalExs  laelex'£idEq  qa£s  k-  !ax£widex  awig‘a£yas  qa  lene- 
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it  over  and  cuts  the  back  so  that  it  is  round  |  and  also  straight.  After  28 
doing  so,  he  takes  another  one  |  and  does  the  same  as  he  did  to  the  first 
one  he  made,  and  he  ||  continues  doing  so  with  the  others.  When  all  30 
have  been  cut  out,  he  |  splits  some  smaller  than  our  little  finger.  He 
takes  |  his  straight  knife  and  cuts  them  square.  |  When  he  thinks  he 
has  enough  of  these,  he  measures  these  off  |  two  spans  and  two  finger- 
widths  |!  in  length.  Then  he  cuts  them  off.  There  are  many  of  35 
these  |  which  he  has  cut  the  same  length.  After  they  have  been  done, 
he  takes  his  |  wedge  and  his  stone  hammer  and  he  wedges  the  other  | 
cedar-sticks  into  thin  pieces.  When  they  are  all  in  pieces,  he  takes 
his  |  straight  knife  and  the  cedar-sticks  which  he  has  wedged  into 
pieces  and  ||  splits  them  into  small  pieces  with  his  straight  |  knife,  so  40 
that  they  are  the  thickness  of  half  the  thickness  of  our  little  finger.  | 
Now  he  has  split  out  very  many.  After  doing  so,  he  takes  the  |  first 
one  which  he  made  two  finger-widths  in  width,  and  he  cuts  |  square 
holes  a  little  larger  than  the  size  of  our  little  finger  ||  four  finger-widths  45 
from  the  end  of  what  he  |  is  cutting.  As  soon  as  the  hole  passes 
through,  he  measures  |  two  spans  from  this  hole,  and  there  he  makes 
another  hole;  |  and  when  it  also  passes  thrQugh,  he  measures  off  two 
more  spans  |  from  the  last  hole  he  made;  and  he  continues  to  do  so, 
proceeding  to  the  end  of  the  stick.  ||  As  soon  as  this  side-stick  has  been  50 


g'es  loe  qa  nnqEles.  Wa,  glbmese  gwalExs  lae  etledxa  hiEmtslaqe.  28 
Wa,  aEmxae  nanaxtslE  waxes  g  ilx'de  axa£ya.  Wa,  ax'sahnese  he 
gweg’ilaxa  wadkwe.  Wa,  gdhmese  Ewisla  lak'lakwa.  Wa,  laet!ed30 
xox£widxa  wawitalagawa£yasEns  sElt!ax'ts!ana£yex.  Wii,  la  ax£ed- 
xes  nExx'ala  k'lawayowa  qa£s  k- !ax£wideq  qa  k' !EWElx£unes. 
Wa,  g'thEmxaawise  k'otax  laEm  helalaxs  lae  balhdEq  yise  qlwa- 
q Iwax'ts  !ana£yaxa  malplEnk'e  he£misa  maldEne  babELawe  laxEns 
q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yaxs  lae  k'  limtslEndEq.  Wa,  laEmxae  qlenEme  35 
k'!imta£yas  he  gwex'se.  Wa,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes 
LEmg’ayowe  LE£wis  pElpElqe  qa£s  LEmlEmx’salexa  waokwe  khvax- 
Lawa  qa  pElspadzowes.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wPwu1x-sexs  lae  ax£edxes 
nExx’ala  k’lawayowa  qa£s  laxat!  ax£edxes  LEmk-asoxude  klwax- 
Lawa.  Wii,  la  heloxus£End  xoxoxusalaq  yises  nExx'ala  kdawa-  40 
yowe  laq  qa  k1  lodEnes  wagwasas  laxEns  sElt!ax‘ts!ana£yex.  Wii, 
la  alak’lala  qlenEme  xa£yas.  Wa,  glFmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes 
gdlx'de  axa£yaxa  maemaldEnas  awadzEwase.  Wii,  la  k-!ex-sodxa 
k-  !EWElxustowe  halsElaEm  lalexalagawesEns  sElt  lax’ts  !ana£yex  ylxs 
modEnae  laxEns  q!waq!wax-tsana£yex  g’aglLEla  lax  oba£yase  45 
k- !ex'sotsE£was;  g’ihmese  lax'sawe  k- !esoda£yasexs  lae  balhtses 
q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yaxa  malplEnk'e  g'agdLEla  lax  k' !ex'soda£yas. 
Wa,  gil£Emxaawise  lax'saxs  lae  etled  baTldxa  malplEnk'e  g'agi- 
LEla  lax  ale  k'lex'sodes.  Wii,  a£mise  he  ^we£nakulax  liibEndalae. 
Wa,  g'ilhnese  gwala  l  laL  !ExEnwa£yaxs  lae  g'a  gwiileg'a  {fig.).  Wa,  50 
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51  finished,  it  is  this  way: 


Then  he  |  puts  it  down.  Then 


he  takes  the  other  one  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  one  that  | 
he  has  finished,  and  he  marks  it  according  to  the  first  one,  so 
that  the  hole  that  he  is  to  make  will  be  in  the  corresponding  place ;  | 
and  after  he  has  marked  it,  he  cuts  the  holes  through  it;  and  when 
these  are  |  finished,  he  takes  a  square  piece  of  the  size  of  our  little 
55  finger  ||  and  two  spans  and  two  finger-widths  in  length,  |  which  is 
called  “crosspiece  for  tying  on.”  He  measures  one  |  finger-width 
from  the  end  of  it.  Then  |  he  takes  his  straight  knife  and  cuts  a 
notch  around  it.  He  cuts  off  |  a  little  all  round,  so  that  it  fits  into 
60  the  hole  of  the  side-stick.  He  ||  pushes  it  through  the  hole  that  he  has 
cut;  and  when  he  has  cut  off  enough  |  so  that  it  fits  in  tight  for  the 
end  to  pass  through,  |  he  only  stops  pushing  it  in  when  |  it  fits  tightly 
against  the  shoulder  of  the  notch,  |  he  does  the  same  with  the  other  end 
of  the  |  crosspiece  as  he  did  to  the  former  end.  After  |  doing  so,  he 


65  continues  the  same  with  the  others;  and 
finished,  it  is  in  this  way : 


he  takes  cedar-bark  and  i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

doing  so,  |  he  takes  the  . 

when  all  of  them  have  been 
After  this  has  been  done,  | 
soaks  it  in  water.  After 
thin  pieces  of  cedar-wood 
half  as  |  thick  as  our  little  finger  and  one  finger-width  |  in  width.  These 
70  are  to  be  the  middle  sticks.  When  he  has  ||  put  them  all  down  at  the 
place  where  he  is  sitting  making  the  drying-frame,  after  |  they  have 
all  been  brought  there,  he  takes  the  soaked  cedar-bark  and  puts  it 


51  la  k-at!alilaq  qa£s  ax£edexa  hiEmtsIaqe;  la  lcadEnodzElftas  laxa 
la  gwala.  Wa,  la  xultledEq  qa  naqaliltsa  k*  !ek- lex'SEwakwe.  Wa, 
gfihmese  gwal  xtiltaqexs  lae  k-  lEylmxsala.  Wa,  gtl£Emxaawise 
gwatexs  lae  ax£edxa  k-  !EWElxTmexa  yo  £wag -firms  sElt!axfis!ana- 
55  £yexxa  hamaldEngala  laxEns  q!waq!waxfis!ana£yex  awasgEmas. 
Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  k- !Elx-dEma  gayeg'e.  Wa,  la  mEnsTtsa  £nEm- 
dEne  laxEns  q  !waq  fwaxfis  !,ana£yex  g’aglLEla  laxa  oba£yasexs  lae 
ax£edxes  nExx'ala  k-  Jawayowa  qa£s  k'  !imtse£staleq.  Wa,  xaLlEX'Td 
k- !axuse£stala  qa  heladzEqElis  laxa  L!aLlExEnxa£ye.  Wa,  lanaxwe 
60  LlEnxstots  laxes  k' !ex's5da£ye.  Wa,  glfimese  helale  tEk’alaena- 
£yases  lae  lax'sawe  oba£yas.  Wa,  aTmese  gwal  qlomtaqexs  lae  wala 
lax  k-  !imtse£stalaso£xudas.  Wa,  laxae  heEm  gwex’Tdxa  apsba£yasa 
k-lElx-dEma  gayeg’a£ya,  ytxes  gwex,£idaasaxa'  apsba£yas.  Wa,  gfil- 
£mese  gwala  £nEmts!aqaxs  lae  hex'saEm  gwegfilaxa  waokwe;  gfil- 
65  £mese  £wl£la  gwalExs  lae  g'a  gwiileg'a  {fig.)'.  Wa,  g'il£mese  gwalsxs 
lae  ax£edxa  dsnase  qa£s  la  pexustEnts  laxa  £wape.  Wa,  gfifimese 
gwalExs  lae  ax’cdxa  pepatslaakwe  pelspEle  k!wek!wagEdzowaxa 
kdodEnas  wagwase  laxEns  sElt!ax‘ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  £nEmdEne 
awadzE£wasas  laxEns  q  !waq!wax‘ts!ana£ye,  ytxa  nExtsIa.  Wii,  o-qi- 
70  £mese  g'ax  £wilg'alil  lax  k Iwaelasasexs  k'  !itk’  lEdeselae.  Wa,  gfiPmese 
£wllg-alllExs  lae  ax£edxa  pexustallle  dEnasa  qa£s  g'axe  g'eg-alilasexs 
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down.  |  He  calls  his  wife  to  split  it  into  narrow  strips,  j  and  she  72 
immediately  comes  and  sits  down  and  |  splits  the  cedar-bark  into 
narrow  strips  for  him  to  tie  on  the  middle  sticks  of  the  ||  drying-frame.  75 
After  splitting  off  one  strip,  she  gives  it  to  her  |  husband.  He  takes 
it,  and  also  one  of  the  split  sticks  from  |  the  middle  sticks  of  the 
drying-frame,  and  he  puts  it  on  at  (1)  and  close  |  to  (7),1  and  he  ties 
it  on  with  split  cedar-bark,  |  and  he  sees  to  it  that  there  is  no  turn  in 
the  cedar-bark.  After  tying  it  on,  he  takes  up  ||  another  one  of  80 
the  split  sticks  and  places  it  alongside  of  the  first  one,  |  which 
he  put  on  also  at  (1).  Then  he  ties  it  also  to  the  crosspiece.  | 

He  continues  doing  this  at  (1);  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been  filled  up 
to  (8),1  |  the  side-stick,  then  he  ties  them  on  at  (2);  and  after  that 
has  been  filled,  |  he  ties  them  up  at  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  Now  the  drying- 

all  the  sticks  85 
After  |  the  dry- 
wife.  I 


frame  ||  has  been  finished;  and  when 
have  been  tied  on,  it  is  in  this  way: 
ing-frame  has  been  finished,  he  gives 
Rack  for  holding  Baskets. 


it  to  hi 

His  wife,  however,  takes  easily-  |  splitting  1 
cedar-wood  and  splits  it  so  that  (the  pieces  are)  one  finger  |  thick  one 
way,  and  half  |  a  little  finger  thick  the  other  way.  She  measures 
them  ||  by  the  inside  of  the  empty  oil-box.  Then  she  cuts  them  off;  5 
and  when  |  she  thinks  she  has  enough  of  these  sticks,  she  measures 


lae  Lefialaxes  gEnEme  qa  g'axes  dzeldzEqlastogwila  dzEdzExsnndxa  72 
pegukwe  dEnasa.  Wa,  la  hex-£ida£mese  la  gEnumas  klwag'alila 
qa£s  dzEdzExsEnde  dzeldzEqlastogwIlaxa  yaeLElaLaxa  nExts  !4wasa 
k-  !itk-  lEdesLe.  Wa,  g'iPmese  dzExodxa  hiEmxsaxs  lae  tslas  laxes  75 
lahvunEme.  Wa  dax-£idEq.  Wa,  hehnisa  hiEmxsa  pats!aaku  g'ayol 
laxa  nExtsIanasa  k-  !itk-  lEdesLe  qa£s  k’atlEndes  lax  (1)  la  max,£E- 
nex  (7);  wa,  la  yiTaLElodEq  yisa  dzExEkwe  dEnasa.  Wa,  la  Ivies 
helqlalaq  k'lilpleda.  Wa,  gil£mese  gwal  yiLaqexs  lae  etled  ax£edxa 
enEmxsa  patslaakwa  qa£s  k'adEnodzEndes  laxes  gllx’de  ax£aLElo-  80 
dayowa  laxaax  (1)  k'lElx'dEma  gayolEma.  Wa,  laxae  yifiaLElodEq. 
Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg'ilax  (1).  Wa,  gdPmese  lEnxEnd  lax  (8) 
Lla,LlEXEnxa£ya,  lae  etled  yileEndalax  (2).  Wa,  gfifimese  lEnxEndEq 
lae  etled  yil£Endalax  (3)  lo£  (4)  lo£  (5).  Wa,  laEm  gwala  lvitk- !e- 
desaxs  lae  £wl£la  yELEkwe  (6).  Wa,  liig'a  gwaleg'a  (j fig.).  Wa,  85 

g'il£mese  gwala  k‘  litk-  lEdesaxs  lae  tslas  laxes  gEnEme. 

Rack  for  holding  Baskets. — Wii,  lana  gEnEinas  ax£edxa  eg'aqwa  1 
lax  xasE£we  klwaxLawa,  qa£s  xox£wideq,  qa  £nal£nEmdEndzayaa- 
kwes  awadzEwase  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex.  Wii.,  lii  kdodEn 
laxEns  sElt!ax’ts!ana£yex,  yix  wiwagwasas.  Wa,  lii  heEm  mEnsfitse 
g'oldolas  otslawasa  dEngwatsIemotaxs  lae  k’ ItmtslEndEq.  Wii,  g  il-  5 
£mese  k'otaq  laEm  lielales  axa£yaxs  lii  mEnsfitsa  £nEmts!aqe  lax  tslE- 

1  (7)  and  (8)  are  the  two  long  side-sticks. 
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7  with  another  stick  the  |  width  of  the  empty  oil-box.  One  finger¬ 
width  |  on  each  side  is  the  size  of  these  square  pieces  of  cedar-wood.  | 
She  makes  four  pieces  of  the  same  size,  and  all  of  the  same  length.  || 
10  After  they  have  been  cut  off,  she  takes  cedar-bark  and  [  puts  it  into 
water  and  leaves  it  there  until  it  gets  soaked.  |  When  she  thinks  it  is 
soaked,  she  takes  it  out  and  splits  it  |  into  narrow  strips.  After 
doing  so,  she  takes  |  one  of  the  shorter  cedar-sticks,  one  of  the  pieces 
15  to  which  the  rack  on  which  ||  the  basket  rests  is  tied  when  crabapples 
are  being  boiled,  and  she  takes  |  one  of  the  flat  pieces  of  cedar  and 
places  it  lengthwise,  so  that  the  two  are  |  in  this  way.1  Then  she 
takes  split  cedar-bark  and  ties  together  |  the  two  ends  of  the  rack 
that  she  is  making.  After  this  has  been  done,  |  she  takes  up  one  of 
20  the  long  cedar-sticks  ||  and  puts  it  down  flat  on  the  crosspieces,  and 
she  ties  these  together  with  cedar-bark.  |  She  continues  doing  this 
from  one  end  of  the  crosspieces  to  the  other.  |  When  she  reaches  the 
other  end,  she  takes  another  one  of  the  shorter  |  cedar-sticks  and 
ties  it  under  the  rack.  |  She  measures  so  that  equal  distances  are 
25  between  the  ||  four  cross-sticks.  She  ties  them  also  with  cedar-bark.  | 
She  does  this  with  all  four  sticks.  After  she  has  |  done  so,  it  is  in 
this  way.2  | 


g-olasa  dEngwatslemote,  ytxa  £nEmdEne£stalas  £wag'idase  laxEns 
q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  laxes  k' !Ewulx£unena£ya  ldwaxLawe.  Wa, 
la  motslaqa  hex'sa  awagwite.  Wa,  laxae  hex'saEmxat!  awasgEme. 
10  Wa,  gbhmese  gwal  k' !lmk' !imtts!alaqexs  lae  ax£edxa  dEnase  qa£s 
hapstEndeq  laxa  £wape,  qa  yawasfide  hapstahla,  qa  pex£wldes.  Wa, 
gdPmese  lcotaq  laEm  pex£w!dEx  lae  ax£wustEndEq  qa£s  dzEdzExs£- 
Endeq  qa  tsleltstaqlastowes.  Wa,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa 
£nEmts!aqe  laxa  ts !Ekwagawa£yasa  klwaxxawe,  ytx  k‘ lilx'dEmaLasa 
15  handzowasa  k' !ttk- lidesElasa  qlolaxa  tsElxwe.  Wa,  laxae  dax'fldxa 
£nEmxsa  laxa  giltagawa£ye  klwaxLawa  qa£s  k'ak'Etodex  oba£yas 
g-a  gwitleg'a1.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  dzExEkwe  dEnasa  qa£s  la  yaLo- 
dayonoxus  lax  oba£yases  k‘  !itk*  !EdesIlasE£we.  Wa,  g’ilhnese  gwal- 
£aLF,laxs  lae  et  led  ax£edxa  £nEmxsa  laxa  gdltagawa£ye  k  IwaxLawa, 
20  qa£s  laxa  paxEnts  laxa  kdilx'dEma.  Wa,  laxae  yaLPdEq  ylsa  dE¬ 
nase.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg’ilaxs  labEndalaaxa  kdtlx'dEma.  Wa, 
g  ihmese  labEndqexs  lae  et  !ed  dax’fldxa  £nEints!aqe  laxa  tslEkwa- 
gawa£ye  klwaxLawa  qa£s  lii  k‘adab5ts  lax  awabo£yasa  kditkdE- 
dese.  Wa,  laEm  aEin  mEnsi£lala,  qa  £nEmes  awalag&laasLasa 
25  motslaqe  k- !ek' Iilx’dEma.  Wit,  laEmxae  ytLodalasa  dEnase  laq. 
Wii,  la  enaxwaEin  he  gweg'ilaq  laqexs  motslaqae.  Wa  g-ll£mese 
gwalaxs  lae  g’a  gwitleg'a.2 


1  Tied  together  at  the  ends  at  right  angles. 

,2  See  figure  of  frame,  p.  171.  There  are  only  four  cross-sticks. 
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Goat -Hunting-. — When  the  mountain-goat  hunter  |  goes  up  the  moun-  1 
tain  to  hunt  goats,  he  searches  for  thick,  long  |  cedar-withes.  Some¬ 
times  these  are  two  fathoms  long  |  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  fourth 
finger.  They  have  no  branches.  ||  He  twists  them  well,  going  towards  5 
the  thick  end.  |  He  steps  on  the  top  while  he  is  twisting  it;  and 
when  |  the  piece  that  he  has  twisted  is  long,  he  steps  near  the  end 
of  the  |  twisted  piece  and  continues  twisting  it.  He  does  not  stop 
until  |  the  whole  length  has  been 
puts  a  knotted  loop  at  one  end. 
snare  for  catching  goats  where 
trail  on  a  mountain.  I  As  soon 


twisted;  and  he 
Now  it  forms  a  || 
they  have  a  single  10 
as  he  finds  a  place 


on  the  trail  that  is  near  a  precipice  upward  and  downward,  |  and  also 


a  tree  standing 
he  ties |  the  thick 
the  tree.  He 
hind  the  tree, 
in  this  way: ||  r/- 
above  is  (2); 
the  precipice 


at  the  outer  side  of  the  trail,  then 
end  of  the  snare  to  the  bottom  of 
opens  the  |  loop  and  puts  it  be- 
in  the  middle  of  the  goat-trail, 
Now  the  tree  is  (1) ;  the  precipice  | 
v-  the  snare  is  (4);  |  the  trail  is  (4); 
below  the  trail  is  (3).  | 


15 


Goat-Hunting. — Wa,  hehnaaxslaeda  tEwe£nenoxwaxa  hnElxLowe  1 
ekdesta  laxa  nEg-a.  Wa,  la  alex-£idxa  helag'ite  g-ilt!a  sElbasedEm- 
sa  wllkwe  ytxs  £nal£nEmp  lEnae  malp!Enk-e  wasgEmasas  laxEn 
baLax.  Wii,  la  yowag'itEns  sEltlax.  Wii,  la  kdeas  LlEnk’edEms. 
Wa,  laaek'laxs  lae  g’axtodExs  lae  sElpIedEq  gwayolEla  lax  oxLa-  5 
£yas  yixs  tlepalaax  oxta£yasexs  lae  sElpaq.  Wa,  g-il£mese  g'ag  il- 
tale  sElpa£yasexs  lae  wi£xuwidEq  qa£s  t!ep!idexa  mak'ala  laxa  la 
sElbEkwa.  Wa,  la£xae  et!ed  sElpIeda.  Wa,  aFmese  gwalExs  lae 
labEndEx  £wasgEmasas.  Wa,  la  maxubEndEq  ( jig .).  Wa,  laEm  x'ima- 
yolxa  £mElxLowe  lax  £nEmx-£idaasas  t  lEx'ilas  laxa  nEg-a.  Wa,  10 
g-il£mese  q!axa  mag-ilx-iwa£ye  tlEx'ila  laxa  eLlExsdalaa,  wa, 
he£mesa  Lasaxs  Lalae  lax  l  !asotsta£yasa  tlExula;  wa,  la  moxup!e- 
gEnts  LExuba£yasa  x-imay5  lax  oxLa£yasa  L&se.  Wa,  la  qEX'sthtsa 
x’imayowe  lax  a,La£yas  lax  nExsta£ya  t!Ex-ilasa  £mElxLowe  g-a  gwii- 
leg-a  {fig.).  Wii,  heEm  Lase  (1);  wii,  he£mes  tsetala  tlesEme  lax  15 
eklanekwasa  tlEx'ila  (2);  wii  he£mes  xumayowe  (4);  wii,  he£mes 
tEX'ile  (4);  wii,  he£mes  eLlExsdalaa  (3). 
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As  soon  as  he  has  finished  this,  he  leaves;  and  after  four  |  days  he 
20  goes  to  look  at  his  snare;  and  if  a  goat  has  been  snared,  ||  he  can 
see  it  a  long  ways  off  hanging  down  at  (3) .  Now  the  |  snare  has  caught 
a  goat  which  has  died.  He  pulls  it  up,  |  takes  the  snare  off  the 
neck  of  the  goat,  |  and  sets  it  again.  Then  he  takes  the  goat  |  a  little 
25  ways  off  from  the  place  of  his  snare.  ||  Then  he  cuts  it  open  and  takes 
out  the  intestines,  but  he  keeps  |  the  tallow.  He  twists  cedar- withes 
and  |  ties  together  one  fore-leg  and  one  hind-leg  |  with  the  cedar-withes, 
and  he  does  the  same  with  |  the  legs  of  the  other  side.  Then  he  puts 
30  the  tallow  into  the  ||  belly.  He  cuts  holes  through  each  |  side  of  the  belly 
with  his  knife,  pushes  the  |  thick  end  of  the  cedar-withe  into  it,  and 
sews  it  up.  |  After  he  has  sewed  it  up,  he  puts  his  arms  through  |  the 
legs  that  have  been  tied  together,  so  that  the  goat  lies  with  its  belly 
35  on  his  back,  ||  and  he  carries  it  down  the  mountain. 

1  Sealing. — And  they  do  the  same  way  when  hunting  |  seal  as  they 

do  when  hunting  porpoise;  and  |  the  hunting-canoe  for  seal-hunting 
is  the  same  as  the  hunting-canoe  for  porpoise-hunting.  | 

5  As  soon  as  it  gets  dark,  at  new  moon  the  hunter  gets  ready,  ||  and 
carries  down  his  small  hunting-canoe,  |  which  he  launches  on  the  sea. 


18  Wa,  gTpmese  gwalExs  lae  bas.  Wa,  g'lhmese  mop!Enxwa£se 
fiialasexs  lae  doqwaxes  x’imayowe.  Wa,  g'lhmese  x’imtslaxa 
20  £mElxLaxs  lae  doqulaqexs  tekwuma£yae  lax  (3).  Wa,  la£me  xu- 
maxalaxa  x'imayowaxs  lae  lE£la.  Wa,  la  nexostodEq  qa£s  xi- 
modexes  xdmayowe  lax  q!5q!onasa  £mElxLowe.  Wa,  la  xwelaxa- 
lodaEm  ximastotses  xlmayowe  laq.  Wa,  g’axesa  £mElxLowe  laxa 
qwaqwesala  lax  xlmaasases  xlmayowe. 

25  Wa,  la  qwaxfidEq  qa£s  lawiyodex  yax’yigilas.  Wa,  la  &xelax 
yixusEina£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  dEwexe  qa£s  sElpIedeq.  Wit,  la 
q!ap!ex-£idxa  g‘alEmg-alg‘iwa£ye  g-ogu£yos  LE£wa  apsoltsedza£ye 
alEmxLes  qa£s  yaLodesa  dswexe  laq.  Wra,  laxae  heEm  gwex-£idxa 
epsoltsedza£ye.  Wit,  lit  ax£edxa  yixusEma£yas  qa£s  axts  lodes  lax 
30  tEkdas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  kdawayowe  qa£s  LlEnqEmsales  lax  wax-- 
sane£xusta£yas  qwaqa£yas  tEkfiiisa  £mElxLowe.  Wit,  la  LlEnxsalas 
LExuba£yasa  dEwexe  laq.  Wa,  laEm  qlEnk-  laedzEndEx  tEkdas. 
Wit,  gfihmese  gwal  qlEnaqexs  lae  plEmx'sases  e£eyasowe  laxa  la 
yaLEwaku  g-og’igu£yosa  £niElxLowe.  Wa,  la£me  he  gwek'Elaqexs 
35  lae  banOiEla  laxa  nEg’ii. 

1  Sealing  (Alexwaxa  megwate). — Wii,  heEmxaa  gweg’ilaxs  alexwa- 
axa  megwates  gweg'ilasaxs  alexwaaxa  k'!olot!e.  Wa,  heEmxaawis 
alewatsleses  alewatslaxa  k-!olot!exes  alewatslaxa  megwate. 

Wa,  g11£Em  p!EdEx-£idxa  x’asawayaeda  £niEkulaxs  lae  xwanaTide- 
5  da  alewinoxwe  qa£s  lit  LElLElbEndxes  alewatsle  xwaxwaguma  qa£s 
lit  hS,nstalisas  laxa  dEmsx'e  £wapa.  Wit,  la  Hsdesa  qa£s  ax£edexes 
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Then  he  goes  up  the  beach  and  takes  his  |  canoe-box  in  which  he  7 
keeps  his  harpoon-points  and  his  harpoon-line,  |  and  also  the  blue 
hellebore-root  and  peucedanum- seeds,  and  also  sinew.  |  Then  the 
hunter  paddles  with  his  steersman.  ...  |  All  these  are  taken  aboard  10 
the  small  canoe.  As  soon  as  they  go  aboard  |  the  little  hunting- 
canoe,  they  take  their  |  paddles  and  paddle;  and  when  they  nearly 
arrive  at  the  island,  |  the  hunter  puts  his  paddle  down  on  the 
second  thwart  |  behind  him.  The  points  of  the  harpoon  turn 
towards  the  stern,  and  the  two  points  ||  are  pushed  against  the  stern-  15 
seat  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  little  canoe.  |  The  handle  of  the 
harpoon-shaft  lies  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  bow,  |  where  the  har- 
pooneer  is  seated.  | 

Then  he  pulls  his  harpoon-shaft  out  of  the  stern-seat;  and  he  pushes 
it,  handle  first,  forward  and  |  places  it  in  the  bow  of  the  little  canoe.  || 

He  puts  it  down  on  his  right  side.  Then  he  opens  the  canoe-box,  |  20 
takes  out  the  liarpoon-line  and  the  harpoon-points,  and  ties  the  end  of 
the  |  fine  to  the  harpoon-line.  | 

After  this  has  been  done,  he  puts  the  points  on  the  prongs,  |  and  he 
ties  the  ends  of  the  guide-rope.  Then  he  turns  ||  the  harpoon  the  other  25 
way,  and  ties  the  line  on,  where  he  holds  it  with  his  |  left  hand,  as  he 
is  throwing  the  harpoon  at  what  he  is  going  to  spear.  As  soon  as  he 
has  finished,  |  then  he  puts  the  prongs  and  the  harpoon-points 


5dzaxs  glldasa,  ylx  glylmts  lEwasas  LeLEglkwas  LE£wis  qhdkwe;  7 
wa,  hehnisLes  axsole  LE£wa  qlExmene;  wa,  hehnisa  atlEme;  wa, 
he£mise  alexusayuwe  sesEwayo  LE£wis  k  !waxLa£ye.  .  .  .  Wa,  hehnis  la 
AvilxdzEms  laxes  alewasELEla  xwaxwaguma.  Wa  gIPmese  hoguxs  10 
laxes  alewasELEla  xwaxwagumxs  lae  hex‘£ida£Em  dax’hdxes  sesE- 
wayowe  qa£s  sex£wide.  Wa,  gIPmese  Elaq  lag'aa  laxa  mEk'alaxs 
laeda  alewinoxwe  k'atases  alexusayowe  sewaya  laxes  gwaaplElExse 
LEx’Exsa  lax  gwabalExts!ena£yas  dzegumas  mastas  qEXEnexa 
LEx'ExstEwilExse  lax  gEmxotaga£yases  alewasELEla  xwaxwaguma.  15 
Wa,  la  gwexpale  xabats  !Exsda£ya  lax  gEmxotaga£yas  laxes 
klwaxdzase. 

Wa,  la  tEgulExsaxes  mastowe  qa£s  wi£xuwldeq  xwelala  qa  las 
k'adeg'iwe  lax  ag'iwa£yases  alewasELEla  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la 
lag’ots  laxes  helk- !otagawa£yaxs  lae  x-ox£widxes  odzaxse  qa£s  20 
axswuts !odexa  qlElkwe  LE£wa  LEgdkwe.  Wa,  la  moxubEntsa 
LeLEgdkwe  laxa  max'ba£yasa  qlElkwe. 

Wa,  g  iPmese  gwalExs  lae  k‘!oxubEntsa  LeLEglkwe  laxa  dzedze- 
gume.  Wa,  la  ytPedEx  oba£yasa  tlamak-  !Exawa£ye.  Wa,  la  xwePld- 
xa  mastowe  qa£s  max£waLElodeses  qlElkwe  lax  dalaasLases  25 
gEmxolts!ana£yas  qo  sEx,£IdLo.  Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae 
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28  into  the  sea-water,  |  so  that  the  prongs  swell  and  hold  the  harpoon- 
points  better.  | 

After  he  has  done  so,  he  puts  it  down  in  the  bow  of  the  little  || 
30  hunting-canoe.  He  coils  up  his  canoe-line  in  the  canoe-box.  |  When 
he  conies  to  the  middle,  he  takes  his  bladder  and  puts  it  into  |  the 
sea-water  and  pushes  it  down  so  as  to  moisten  it.  He  |  takes  the 
middle  of  the  harpoon-line  and  ties  on  the  neck  of  the  |  bladder  with 
35  two  half-hitches.  Then  he  pulls  it  tight  and  puts  it  ||  into  the  bow  of 
the  little  hunting-canoe  just  above  the  |  canoe-box.  He  coils  up  the 
other  half  |  of  the  other  end  of  the  spearing-line  underneath  it.  | 

As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  he  begins  to  paddle.  He  keeps 
close  |  to  the  shore  of  the  island  and  watches.  As  soon  as  he  sees  a 
40  seal  diving, —  ||  which  he  recognizes  by  the  phosphorescence,— he  puts 
his  paddle  (into  the  water).  Then  |  he  grasps  the  end  of  his  harpoon- 
shaft.  If  the  seal  should  be  frightened  away,  |  the  steersman  puts 
his  paddle  |  edgewise  into  the  water  and  moves  it  about  so  as  to  | 
45  produce  phosphorescence.  When  the  seal  sees  this,  it  comes  ||  back 
to  look  at  the  phosphorescence  around  the  paddle.  Then  |  the  har- 
pooneer  harpoons  it  as  it  comes  swimming  along  on  the  left-hand 
side  |  of  the  hunting-canoe.  | 

As  soon  as  he  hits  it,  he  hauls  in  the  line,  so  |  that  the  seal  kicks 


27  LlEnstEntsa  dzedzegume  LE£wa  LeLEglkwe  laxa  dEmsx’e  £wapa 
qa  poshdesa  dzedzegume  qa  Elbaeyesa  LeLEg’ikwe. 

Wa,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  k’adEg’iyots  laxes  alewasELEla  xwa- 
30  xwagiima.  Wa,  la  qEsEyindalases  qlElkwe  laxa  odzaxse.  Wa, 
gllTnese  nEgoyoxs  lae  ax£edxes  poxunse.  Wa,  la  mE£xustEnts 
laxa  dEmsx'e  £wapa  qa£s  Lagunses  qa  pe£xusEmx’£ides.  Wa,  la 
ax£ednx nEgoyaeyases  qlElkwe  qa£s  qludzEmk’  lindes  lax  owaxsta£yasa 
poxunse.  Wa,  la  nex£edEq  qa  lEklutlaLEles.  Wa,  la  g’etslalgd- 
35  yots  lax  og’iwa£yases  alewasELEla  xwaxwaguma  lax  ek’lelExsasa 
odzaxse.  Wa,  laxae  qEsEyindalas  laxa  apsEX'se.  Wa,  laEm 
bEnaxse  apsba£yasa  qlElkwe. 

Wa,  gihmese  gwalalExsExs  lae  sex£wida.  Wa,  laEm  mak’iLlala 
laxa  £mEk-alaxs  lae  hela£ya.  Wa,  glhmese  dox£waLElaxa  megwa- 
40  taxs  maLlalae  bex'sEinalaxs  lae  k'atases  sewayowe.  Wa,  la 
xapstodEx  xabats!Exsda£yases  mastowe.  Wa,  gihmese  hawi- 
nalhdeda  megwataxs  lae  klwaxLasyas  k-  !5kwalamasxes  sewayowe 
qa£s  LlEnxstEndes  laxa  dEmsx’e  £wapa  qa£s  yawix’ileq  qa 
bEndzales.  Wa,  g’lPmese  dox£waLEleda  megwataqexs  g'axae 
45  aedaaqa  qa£s  awulp  laltEwex  bex’asa  sewayowe.  Wa,  he£mis  la 
sEx’hdaatsa  alewinoxwaqexs  g’axae  ma£nakula  lax  gEmxanoLE- 
ma£yas  alewatslas  xwaxwaguma. 

Wa,  g’lPmese  qlapaqexs  lae  hex’hdaEm  nex£edxes  qlElkwe  qa 
kwatslExLasx’a  ylsex  k’legEmasa  alewatsle  xwaxwagumaxs  lae 
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against  the  bow  of  the  hunting-canoe  as  it  ||  is  diving  down.  When 
the  seal  is  going  to  a  patch  of  kelp  or  |  seaweed,  then  the  hunter  takes 
his  harpoon-shaft  and  pushes  it  |  at  the  side  of  the  seal’s  head  as  it  is 
diving  along  swimming  under  |  the  water.  Then  it  turns  and  leaves  | 
the  seaweed;  for  the  seal,  when  it  is  harpooned,  ||  searches  first  for 
seaweed  or  a  kelp-patch,  and  wriggles  through  it.  |  Then  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  harpoon-line  breaks  or  that  the  seal  pulls  out  |  the 
harpoon-points.  Therefore  an  expert  hunter  |  hauls  in  his  harpoon¬ 
line  as  soon  as  he  hits  the  seal,  to  watch  that  it  |  does  not  go  to  a  kelp- 
patch.  || 

If  the  hunter  is  inexperienced  and  spears  a  seal,  he  lets  |  the  line 
run  out  when  the  seal  is  swimming;  and  when  |  the  line  has  run  out 
entirely,  then  (the  seal)  hauls  the  hunting-canoe,  and  |  the  hunter  is 
surprised  to  find  his  line  twisted  in  the  kelp  as  the  seal  |  goes  to  and 
fro  in  it;  and  then  it  comes  off,  ||  and  the  hunter  has  difficulty  in 
pulling  back  his  line  and  clearing  it  |  from  the  kelp.  | 

An  expert  hunter  just  steers  the  seal  with  his  harpoon  |  to  make  it 
go  seaward.  When  |  it  comes  up,  as  its  breath  is  at  an  end,  he  takes 
the  harpoon,  ||  he  puts  the  prongs  close  to  the  harpoon-line  and  the  | 
barbed  points,  and  pushes  it  down.  It  does  not  take  long  before  the 


max'hda.  Wa,  giPmese  lalaeda  megwate  laxa  wadolk  ala  LE£wa 
q!ax'q!Elesaxs  lae  ax£ededa  filewinoxwaxes  mastowe  qa£s  l  imp¬ 
edes  lax  ondLEma£yasa  megwate  lax  t  !EpsEmalaena£yasexa 
£wapaxs  ma£nakulae.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese  mElg'iLa£ya  qa£s  bEwesa 
wadolk'ala  qaxs  he£mae  gll  alaso£sa  megwataxs  g'alae  sex-£I- 
tsE£wa  q!ax‘q!ElIse  LE£wa  wadolk'ala  qa£s  la  xdlx'llklutlEqaq. 
Wa,  hehnis  qliinala  aledaatsa  qlElkwe  loxs  a£mae  k' lEqowa  LeLE- 
gikwe  laxa  megwate.  HeEm  lag'ilasa  egdlwate  alewinoxu  hex,£- 
idaEm  nex£edxes  qlElkwaxs  g'alae  SEx'Tda  qaxs  q!aq!alalaaq  qa 
k'leses  la  laxa  wadolk'ala. 

Wax'e  yiigllwata  alewinoxwaxs  sEx'Tdaaxa  megwate,  la  aEm 
tslEngweg'exes  qlElkwaxs  lae  max'£ida.  Wii,  gIPmese  £wl£laste 
qlElkwasexs  lae  sEpIededa  alewatsles  xwaxwaguma.  Wii,  a£mese 
qlayaxaxs  lae  x'imsgEmaWes  qlElkwe  laxa  qfax'qlElise  qaxs 
hex'£ida£mae  ts!ats!Elxsalax'£Ideda  megwate  laqexs  lae  lawii. 
Wa,  la  laxumaleda  alewinoxwaxs  lae  nexsawPlalaxes  qlElkwe 
laxa  qlax'q’Elise. 

Wax'eda  eg'tlwate  alewinoxwa  a£mese  nanaqasilases  mastowe 
laxa  megwate  qa  las  maxtlano  laxa  Llasakwe.  Wa,  gdPmese 
q!o£nakiilaxs  lae  laba£nakiile  hasa£yasexs  lae  ax£edxes  mastowe 
qa£s  qEXEndes  dzedzegiimas  laxes  qlElkwe  lax  mag'aana£ye  laxa 
LeLEglkwaxs  lae  q!odEnsaq.  Wii,  k' lest  !a  giilaxs  lae  cwibalisEmeda 
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72  seal’s  breath  is  at  an  end.  |  As  soon  as  it  stops  moving,  the  hunter 
rises  in  the  canoe  |  and  stands  in  the  middle  of  his  canoe,  a  little 
towards  the  stern.  |  He  holds  the  nose  in  the  right  hand,  and  with 
75  the  left  hand  ||  he  takes  the  fore-flipper.  He  pushes  the  seal  down, 
pulls  it  up  suddenly,  |  and  hauls  it  aboard.  He  lays  it  crosswise  in 
the  stern  of  the  hunting- 1  canoe.  | 

Then  he  twists  out  the  harpoon-heads  and  washes  them ;  and  when  | 
the  blood  is  all  off,  he  puts  them  back  at  the  end  of  the  harpoon.  || 
80  When  this  is  done,  he  starts  to  paddle.  | 

Late  at  night  he  knows  that  the  seals  |  finish  swimming  among  the 
islands,  for  they  all  are  then  on  the  sleeping-rock.  |  The  hunters  know 
all  the  sleeping-rocks  |  of  the  seals.  As  soon  as  he  comes  near  the  || 
85  sleeping-rock,  he  paddles  strongly  in  his  hunting-canoe;  and  when  he 
comes  in  sight  of  |  the  sleeping-place  and  the  seals  tumble  into  the 
water,  then  |  the  hunter  stands  up  in  the  canoe,  grasps  the  end  of  his 
harpoon,  and  |  spears  the  seals  as  they  swim  under  water,  where  they 
are  seen  by  the  phosphorescence;  |  and  he  does  the  same  as  I  de- 
90  scribed  before.  ||  When  his  hunting-canoe  is  full  of  hair- seals  he  goes  | 
home.  | 

1  Catching  Flounders.1 — When  it  is  a  fine  day,  the  |  wife  of  the  man 
gets  ready  in  the  morning  to  go  and  get  clams  |  and  cockles  for  bait; 


72  megwate.  Wa,  gIPmese  nEq  !ox£widExs  lae  LaxulExsa  alewinoxwe 
qa£s  g'axe  lax  gwak- lodoytPyases  alewasELEla  xwaxwaguma.  Wa, 
la  dale  helk' !otts!ana£yasex  xtndzasas.  Wa,  la  dale  gEmxoltsla- 
75  na£yasex  gElq!a£yas  lae  wlgunsaq  qa£s  odax,£xde  nexostodEq  qa£s 
nex£alExseq.  Wa,  la  gEyaxs  lax  gwak- lodoyawelExsasa  alewasE¬ 
LEla  xwaxwaguma. 

Wa,  la  sElpodxes  LeLEgikwe  qa£s  ts!ox£w!deq.  Wa,  gIPmese 
£wl£14weda  Elkwaxs  lae  xwelaqa  axbEnts  laxes  mastowe.  Wa, 
80  gIPmese  gwabsxs  lae  sex£wida. 

Wa,  laEm  gala  ganuLa.  Wa,  laEm  qloLElaxa  megwataxs  lE£mae 
gwal  miiLlala  laxa  £maEmkAla  qaxs  lE£mae  £wilg‘aala  laxes  k ’we¬ 
lt  Iwase.  Wa,  la  £naxwanm  qloLEleda  esElewinoxwax  k!wek!wasasa 
megwate.  Wa,  la  gIPmese  lag’aa  laxa  la  hiExwala  laxa  klwasaxs 
85  lae  alax-£id  sex£wlda  qa  ytxAs  alewasELElesexs  lae  tekulodxa 
klwase.  Wa,  gIPmese  Llex'steda  megwataxs  lae  LaxulExseda  ale- 
w.inoxwe  xapstewex  xabats  !Exsda£yases  mastowe.  Wa,  hehnis  la 
sEx'hdaatsexa  megwataxs  lae  bex’SEmala  maxtlala  laxa  ba£ne. 
Wa,  laxae  heEm  gweg’ilaqes  gweg-ilasaxEn  gdlx'de  gwagwex’s£a- 
90  lasa.  Wa,  gIPmese  qot!a  alewasELElasexa  megwataxs  la^  na£naku 
laxes  g’okwe. 

1  Catching  Flounders.1 — Wa,  gdPmese  ek'a  £nalaxa  gaalaxs  lae 
gEnEmasa  bEgwanEme  xwanaPlda  qa£s  la  tatelaxa  g'aweqlanEme 


1  Continued  from  p.  159,  line  49. 
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and  when  she  has  many  clams  and  |  cockles,  she  goes  home  to  her 
house.  As  soon  as  she  arrives  on  the  ||  beach  of  her  house,  she  takes  5 
a  piece  of  broken  shell  of  a  horse-clam  |  and  cuts  open  the  small  clams 
and  cockles  to  take  off  |  the  shells.  She  throws  these  into  the  water, 
and  puts  the  edible  insides  |  into  a  basket.  When  she  has  done  so, 
the  woman  goes  ashore.  |  Her  husband  takes  the  flounder-fishing  line 
and  the  ||  cross-bones  with  the  hair,  and  he  carries  them  down  to  the  10 
beach  where  the  |  fishing-canoe  is.  He  lays  out  the  fishing-line  on  the 
beach  |  near  the  canoe;  and  when  |  it  is  stretched  out  straight,  he 
takes  one  of  the  |  cross-bones  with  the  hair-line,  measures  off  two 
fathoms,  ||  and  ties  the  end  of  the  hair-line  of  the  cross-bone  to  the  15 
fishing- 1  line.  When  this  is  done,  he  takes  another  |  one  of  the  cross- 
bones  with  the  hair-line,  measures  half  a  fathom,  |  and  ties  the  end  of 
the  hair-line  of  the  cross-bone  to  the  |  fishing-line.  The  fifty  are  all 
the  same  distance  apart;  ||  namely,  hah  a  fathom.  When  they  are  |  20 
all  on,  he  takes  —  ■■  ■  j-  the  cleaned  clams  and  cockles  for 

puts  on  the  bait.  The  cross- 
through  the  |  clams  and  cockles 


bait,  and  he  | 
bone  is  pushed 
in  this  manner 
as  all  are  baited, 


when  they  are  baited.  |  As  soon 
the  fisherman  ||  coils  up  the  fish-  25 


LE£wa  dzale.  Wa,  g'iPmese  qlEyoLxa  g’aweqlanEme  LE£wa 
dzalaxs  lae  nifinakwa  laxes  g’okwe.  Wa,  gdPmese  lag'alis  lax 
LlEmafisases  g'okwaxs  lae  hex-£ida£Em  ax£edxa  tEplayasox  mEtla-  5 
na£yex  qa£s  Elx'fidexa  g'aweqlanEine  LE£wa  dzale  qa  lawayes 
xbxulk'  limotas.  Wa,  la  ts’Exstalaq.  Wa,  lapa  axts!alas  hamtsla- 
was  laxa  lExa£ye.  Wa,  g'iPmese  £wl£la  gwalExs  lae  laltaweda 
ts.'Edaqe.  Wa,  la  lahwunEmas  ax£edxa  L!agets!aana£ye  LE£wa 
galodaana£ye  sesE£yak' !Ena  qa£s  la  dEntsIesElaq  lax  hanedzasasa  10 
Llagedzatsle  xwaxwagiima.  Wa,  la  L!ax£alisaxa  l  !agedaana£ye 
dEnEma  lax  a,Laxsdza£yasa  Llagedzatsle  xwaxwaguma.  Wii,  gfil- 
£mese  la  nEqEle  L!agets!ena£yasexs  lae  ax£edxa  £nEmts!aqe  galo- 
daanawe  sE£yak'!Ena.  Wa,  la  balhdxa  malplEnk'e  laxEns  baLaxs 
lae  ylhaLElots  oba£yasa  galodaanawe  sE£yak'!En  laxa  Llagedza-  15 
ana£ye  dEnEma.  Wa,  g11£mese  gwalExs  lae  et!ed  S,x£edxa  £nEm- 
ts!aqe  galodaanawe  sE£yak-  !Ena.  Wa,  la  bahldxa  nEqlEbode  laxEns 
baLaxs  lae  yifiaLElots  oba£yasa  galodaanawe  sE£yak-!En  laxa 
L!agedzaana£ye  dEnEma.  Wa,  la  he£staEm  awalagaleda  sEkfias- 
gEmg’osta  nenEqlEbodes  awalagalaase.  Wii,  gIPmese  £w!lg-aaLE-  20 
laxs  lae  ax£edxa  Elglkwe  telalas  g’aweqlanEma  LE£wa  dzale  qa£s 
la  tePits  laq.  Wa,  laEm  LlEL'.EnqlEqasa  galodayowe  xaq  laxa 
g’aweqlanEme  LE£wa  dzale.  Wii,  la  g-a  gwiileg'axs  (jig.)  lae  telkwa. 
Wa,  gfiPmese  £wi£la  telkiixs  laeda  Llagetslenoxwe  bEgwanEm 
qEs£edxa  Llagedzayowe  qa£s  lii  qEs£alExsaq  laxes  LlagedzatsleLe  25 
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2G  ing-line  in  liis  fishing- 1  canoe  in  front  of  the  stern-thwart.  When  he 
has  done  so,  |  he  looks  for  two  medium-sized  elongated  stones  for 
anchors  at  each  end  of  the  |  fishing-line.  When  he  has  found 
them,  he  puts  them  into  his  |  fishing -canoe.  Then  he  goes  up 
30  the  beach  and  ||  takes  his  fishing-paddle  from  his  house.  He  goes 
down,  carrying  it,  |  to  the  beach,  and  goes  into  the  stern  of  liis 
fishing- 1  canoe.  Then  he  paddles  and  goes  to  the  fishing-place  where 
the  water  is  not  |  very  deep.  It  is  sufficiently  deep  if  the  fishing-fine 
35  lies  three  |  fathoms  deep.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  it,  ||  he  takes  up  one 
of  the  elongated  stones  I  and  the  end  of  the  fishing- 

line,  and  ties  the  tfT  end  of  it  to  the  middle  of  the  | 

elongated  stone.  (  J  J  When  this  is  done,  he  puts  it 

overboard;  and  |  ' - ^  when  the  anchor  reaches  the  bot¬ 

tom,  he  takes  his  paddle  and  paddles.  |  When  the  small  canoe  begins 
40  to  go  ahead,  the  fine  runs  out  into  the  water.  ||  When  it  is  all  in  the 
water,  he  takes  the  |  other  elongated  stone  and  ties  it  on,  four  fath¬ 
oms  |  from  the  end  of  the  fishing-line.  Then  he  takes  his  paddle  |  and 
paddles  again,  so  as  to  stretch  the  fishing-line,  and  he  puts  overboard 
the  |  stone  anchor.  y  W1:ien  it'  touches  the 

bottom,  he  takes  f  a  round  cedar-wood  || 

45  float  of  this  shape  ((ifT  Jf/  f  \  and  ties  it  to  the  end 

of  the  fishing-line.  l  J  |  Then  he  throws  it 

into  the  water.  Then  he  goes  home 


2G  xwaxwaguma  lax  ostEwilExsas.  Wa,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae 
alex-fidEx  maltsEma  ha£yal£a  sESEXusEm  tlesEma  qa  qlElqlElsbesa 
l  !agedzaana£ye.  Wa,  gihmese  q  laqexs  lae  t!ax£alExsaq  laxes 
LlagedzatsleLe  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  lasdes  laxa  LlEmafise  qa£s 
30  la  ax£edxes  Llagetsa£yase  sewayowa  laxes  g'okwe  qa£s  laxat  1  dEnts  !e- 
sElaq  laxa  idEmafise.  Wa,  la  laxsa  lax  oxLa£yases  LlagedzatsleLe 
xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  sex£wida  qa£s  la  laxa  Llagedzasexa  k‘ lese 
wunqElas  £wape,  yixs  he£mae  helaesa  yuduxuplEng-ese  laxEns 
baLax  ytx  £walaedzasasa  Llagedzase.  Wa,  g'iPmese  lag'aa  laqexs 
35  lae  hex'fidaEm  ax£edxa  £nEmsgEme  laxa  sExusEme  tlesEma  (fig.) 
lo£  oba£yasa  Llagedzayowe  qa£s  ylqoyodes  oba£yas  lax  nEgoya£yasa 
sExusEme  tlesEma.  Wa,  glfimese  gwalExs  lae  qlElstEnts.  Wa  gfil- 
£mese  lag'alisa  qlEltsEmaxs  lae  dax-£idxes  sewayowe  qa£s  sex£wide. 
Wa,  g'iPmese  sEplededa  xwaxwagumaxs  lae  q  !ulex-s£Em  la  tslEnxu- 
40  staleda  Llagedzayowe.  Wa,  gfiPmese  £wi£la£staxs  lae  ax£edxa  £nEms- 
gEme  sExllsEme  tlesEma  qa£s  ylnbybdesa  moplEnk'e  g'agdLEla 
lax  apsba£yasa  Llagedzayowe  laqexs  lae  et led  dax'Tdxes  sewayowe 
qa£s  sex£wide  qa  lEklutlalisesa  L  lagedzayowaxs  lae  qfidstEntsa 
tlesEme.  Wa,  glPmese  lag'alisExs  lae  ax£edxa  loxsEme  klwaxsEme 
45  pEwaxbe  g’a  gwaleg'a  (fig.)  qa£s  ytPaLElodes  oba£yasa  Llagedza- 
ana£ye  laqexs  lae  tslExstEnts.  Wa,  la  na£nakwa  laxes  g’okwaxs  lae 
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to  his  house  |  after  having  finished  on  the  water.  In  the  evening  47 
he  goes  into  his  fishing-  ]  canoe  and  paddles  to  the  place  where 
he  left  his  fishing-line;  and  |  when  he  reaches  the  round  cedar- 
wood  float  at  the  end,  he  takes  it  ||  and  puts  it  into  his  small  canoe,  50 
and  he  hauls  in  his  |  fishing-line.  Then  he  takes  off  the  flounders, 
and  black-edged(?)flounders  |  which  hang  on  the  hooks;  and  as  soon 
as  he  has  them  all  off,  he  takes  |  clean  clams  and  baits  his  fishing- 
line;  and  |  after  he  has  baited  it,  he  takes  his  paddle  and  paddles;  || 
and  when  his  small  canoe  starts,  then  the  line  runs  out  into  the  55 
water.  |  When  it  is  all  in,  he  puts  the  |  stone  anchor  into  the  water; 
and  when  it  touches  the  bottom,  he  takes  the  round  cedar-  |  float  at 
the  end  and  throws  it  into  the  water.  Then  he  goes  home.  He  picks 
up  some  |  dry  driftwood.  When  he  thinks  he  has  enough  to  steam  || 
the  flounder  standing  on  edge,  he  goes  home  |  to  his  house.  When  it  is  60 
high  water  he  throws  out  the  |  driftwood  on  the  beach  of  his  house. 

Fishing  Kelp-Fish. — The  woman  takes  the  harpoon  for  getting  large  l 
sea-eggs  |  and  a  flat-pointed  prying-stick  of  yew-wood  used  for  prying 
off  mussels,  |  and  she  puts  them  aboard  her  small  canoe  in  which 
the  fish-trap  is  kept,  |  and  she  also  puts  aboard  her  new  fish-trap. 
Then  she  takes  the  harpoon,  ||  which  is  made  of  a  thin  rod  of  red  pine. 
Sometimes  it  is  three  fathoms  long.  |  Two  points  of  tough  wood  are  5 


gwaTaLa£ya.  Wa,  het'.a  la  dzaqwaxs  lae  laxs  laxes  idagedzatsle  47 
xwaxwaguma  qa£s  la  sexutla  lax  axalasases  Llagedzayowe.  Wa, 
g-il£mese  lag'aa  lax  loxsEme  klwaxsEm  pEwaxbexs  lae  dax'hdEq 
qaes  £mExU£walExses  laxes  xwaxwagumaxs  lae  dEnx'Tdxes  idage-  50 
dzaana£ye.  Wa,  la£mese  kludzElEnexa  paese  LE£wa  kdada  la 
tete£xubeq.  Wa,  gdlhnese  £wi£lamasa  lae  xwelaqaEm  ax£edxa 
Elglkwe  g-aweqlanEma  qa£s  telTdes  laxes  Llagedzayowe.  Wii, 
g-il£mese  £wi£la  la  telkuxs  lae  ax£edxes  sewayowe  qa£s  sex£wide. 
Wa,  glbmese  sEbELaya  xwaxwagumaxs  lae  q!ulex's£Em  ts!Enxu-  55 
stale  Llagedzayiis.  Wa,  gllhnese  £wi£lastaxs  lae  qhdstEntsa  t!e- 
sEme.  Wa,  gdhmese  lag-allsexs  lae  ax£edxa  loxsEme  klwaxsEme 
pEwaxbe  qa£s  tslExstEndes.  Wa,  la  na£nakwa.  Wa,  la  anexbalaxa 
lEmxwa  qlexala.  Wa,  glbmese  k  otaq  laEm  hela  lax  t!eqwapdE- 
maxa  k- !5t  laakweLe  t!eqwabEku  paesa,  wa,  lawispe  na£nakwa  60 
laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  gdhmese  ylxulaxs  lae  hex,eidaEm  sEp£ultodxa 
qlexale  lax  L!Ema£isases  g-okwe. 

Fishing  Kelp-Fish. — Wa,  le'da  ts!Eda/qe  ax£e'dxes  ma'maseqlwa-  1 
yople'qe  sa'EntsIo  LE£wa  pExbaa'kwe  LlE'mqla  xo'layaxa  xo'le 
qa£s  le  LEx£walExsElas  la'xes  LEgatsieTe  xwa'xwagiima.  Wii, 
he'hnisLes  a'ltsEme  LEgE'ma.  Wii,  laE'm  wi'lxsa  saints !o,  ytxa 
£wi'le  wu'nx£una.  Wii,  la  £nal£nE/mp!Ena  yu'duxup!Enk-e  £wa'sgE-  5 
masas  la/xEns  baTax.  Wii,  la  kdilxbaTaxa  ma'ltslaqe  e£e'x‘ba 
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7  tied  to  its  end,  |  in  this  manner:  The  tying 

is  made  of  split  |  spruce-root.  — »  >piie  jm_ 

plement  for  prying  off  mussels  is  made  of  a  broken  |  paddle  in 
10  this  way:  It  is  four  spans  long,  ||  and  the  flat  end 

is  four  —  — )  fingers  wide.  |  The  handle  is  round.  | 

That  is  all  about  it.  | 

The  woman  carries  her  paddle  as  she  goes  aboard  her  small  fishing-  | 
15  canoe,  and  she  first  goes  to  search  for  sea-eggs,  for  ||  these  are  the  bait 
for  the  fish-trap.  As  soon  as  she  finds  the  sea-eggs,  she  spears  them  | 
with  the  harpoon;  and  when  she  has  enough  for  baiting  the  fish- 
trap,  |  she  breaks  the  sea-eggs  and  puts  them  into  the  fish-trap;  and  | 
when  there  are  no  sea-eggs,  she  pries  off  mussels  with  the  prying- 
20  stick;  |  and  when  she  has  enough  bait  for  the  fish-trap,  ||  she  breaks 
them  to  pieces  and  puts  them  into  the  trap.  Then  she  looks  |  for  a 
place  where  eel-grass  is  growing  under  water.  She  selects  a  place 
about  two  |  fathoms  deep.  Then  she  |  takes  her  fish-trap  and  puts 
it  overboard,  so  that  it  is  placed  on  the  bottom  among  the  eel-grass,  | 
25  so  that  the  kelp-fish  do  not  see  distinctly  that  it  is  a  fish-trap.  ||  Evi¬ 
dently  the  kelp-fish  smell  the  bait  inside  and  go  hi.  |  After  the  fish- 
trap  has  been  under  water  for  some  time,  she  hauls  |  it  up  and  takes 
the  fish  out.  There  may  be  six  |  or  eight  fish  in  it.  When  she  has 


7  tsIa'x'Ensa  g'a  gwaleg'a  {fig.).  Wa,  la  yELEmn6'xusa  dzEdEkwe'  l!o'- 
plEk'sa  ale'wase.  Wa  la'Leda  xo'layaxa  xo'le  k'o'qlEWesox 
se'wayax  g-a  gwaleg-a  (j fig.).  Wa,  la  mop lEnk'e  £wa'sgEmasas  la'xEns 
10  q!wa'q!wax-ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  mo'dEn  la'xEns  q!wa/q!wax‘ts!a- 
na£yex  yix  ewa'dzobaasas  tse'gwayoba£yas.  Wa,  la'Le  le'x-£Een 
o'xLa£yas.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'lek-. 

Wa,  le'da  tsteda'qe  da'laxes  se'wayaxs  la'e  laxs  laxes  LEgatsIeLe 
xwa'xwaguma,  le  he  g  ll  la  ala'sE£we  mEse'qwa,  qaxs  he'£mae 
15  telts !asa  LEgE'me.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  q  la'xa  mEse'qwaxs  la'e  sEx,£I'tsa 
sa'Entslo  laq.  Wa,  g'lbmese  he'tala  lax  te'ltslawasa  LEgE'maxs  la'e 
tso'tsox-sEndxa  mEse'qwe  qa£s  nm'ts  lodes  laxa  LEgE'mg.  Wa,  g‘i'1- 
£mese  Idea's  mEse'qwa  la'e  he  tse'x£widaasa  xo'le  yise's  xo'la- 
yowe.  Wa,  gu'pEmxaa'wise  he'lala  lax  telts la'wasa  LEgE'maxs  la'e 
20  tEtEpsE'ndEq  qa£s  la  nm'ts  !odEs  la'xa  LEgE'me.  Wa,  le  a'lexddEx 
ts!a'ts!Ek!waxa  ts!a'ts!ayime.  Wa,  he'hnis  qa  malp  lE'nk'es  la'- 
xEns  ba'Laqe  £walEnsElasa'sa  £wa'pe.  Wii,  he'x-£ida£mesa  tsteda'qe 
da'x-fidxes  LEgE'me  qa£s  tstenxustE'ndes  qa  hana'qesexa  ts!ats!a- 
yi'me  qa  kfle'ses  q !ulp  lalta'leda  pExutaqexs  LEgEma'e.  Wa,  la'- 
25  xEnteda  pExu'te  me'sElax  telts !a' was,  la'g-fia  latsl’a'laq.  Wa,  gl'l- 
Hnese  gaga'la  g'Eyi'nsEleda  LEgE'me  la'xa  £wa'paxs  la'e  dE'nxd- 
tsE£wa  qa£s  k!uls!tsE£waeda  pExi'te.  Wa,  laE'm  q!e'ts!axs  qteLla'e 
loxs  malgunata'e.  Wa,  g-i'lhnese  la  heboteeda  LEqa'sa  LEgE'maxs 
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caught  enough  fish  in  the  trap,  |  she  goes  home.  She  goes  right  up 
from  the  ||  beach  into  her  house.  She  takes  up  her  small  basket  |  30 
and  carries  it  down  to  the  beach.  She  carries  it  in  her  hand  |  and 
puts  it  into  her  small  canoe,  and  she  |  puts  the  fish  into  the  little 
basket.  As  soon  as  the  small  basket  is  full  of  kelp-fish,  |  she  carries 
it  up  in  her  hand  from  the  fishing-canoe.  She  |  carries  it  in  one  hand 
up  the  beach  and  into  the  ||  house.  Then  she  puts  it  down  in  the  35 
rear  of  the  house.  | 

Fishing  Perch  (Taking  perch  out  of  the  fish-trap).  |  — The  time  when  1 
the  perch  go  into  the  trap  is  at  |  high  tide,  when  the  trap  is  under 
water.  As  |  soon  as  the  ebb-tide  goes  way  down,  the  trap  is  dry  on 
the  beach.  ||  The  owner  just  watches  for  the  splashing  of  the  perch  |  5 
that  are  caught  and  are  splashing  in  it.  As  soon  as  they  are  quiet,  | 
the  perch  fisherman  takes  a  medium-sized  basket  and  carries  it  down 
to  the  beach  |  to  where  his  trap  is ;  and  he  takes  off  the  four  |  ballast 
stones  and  puts  them  down,  and  he  takes  off  the  hemlock-branches  || 
and  puts  them  down  on  the  beach,  and  he  takes  off  the  roof  and  he  |  10 
lays  it  down  on  the  beach,  and  finally  he  takes  out  the  fish  from  the  | 
trap  and  puts  them  into  the  basket.  When  |  he  has  taken  them  all 
out,  he  takes  out  the  broken  shells  of  the  clams  that  served  for  bait;  | 
and  when  they  are  all  out,  he  carries  up  his  ||  fish-basket  and  takes  it  15 


la'e  nii'£nakwa  la'xes  g-o'kwe.  Wa,  he'x'£ida£mese  la  la'sdes  la'xa 
LlEmafise  qa£s  la  lae'L  la'xes  g’d'kwe,  wa,  la,  k‘ lo'qulllaxa  la'laxame  30 
qa£s  la  k- !o'qunts!e'sElaq  laxa  L'.Emafise.  Wa,  la  k‘  !o'x£walExsa 
la'xes  LEga'tsIe  xwa'xwaguma.  Wa,  la  da'x-fidxa  pExu'te  qa£s 
lc!ixts!o'des  la'xa  la'laxame.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  qo'tlaaxa  pExu'teda 
la'laxamaxs  la'e  k‘ lo'gulExsaq  la'xa  LEga'tsle  xwa'xwaguma  qa£s 
la  k‘ !5'x£wusdESElaq  la'xa  LlEmafise  qa£s  le  k‘  lo'gweLElaq  la'xes  35 
g-o'kwe.  Wa,  la  k- !o'x£walilaq  lax  one'gwilases  g-o'kwe. 

Fishing  Perch. — Kliilsaxa  Lamawe  laxa  LaLEmwayowe  Lawa-  1 
yowa.  Wa,  heEm  la  latslalatsa  Lamawe  laxa  Lawayaxs  lae  wa- 
wElgEma£yaaxs  lae  guyinsEla  laxa  dEmsx-e  £wapa.  Wa,  gfil- 
£mese  k!wayaxaxs  lae  x-ats!e£staxs  laeda  Lawayowe  lEmxwalese. 
Wa,  a£mesa  axnogwadas  xutslaxulaqexs  lae  kusx’EsgEmlisExs  lae  5 
delak’ileda  mats!awas  Lamawa.  Wa,  guTmese  sElt’ledExs  laeda 
rlLEmwaenoxwe  ax£edxa  heTa  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  k‘ !oqunts!esE- 
laq  lax  &x£edzasases  Lawayowe.  Wa,  la  tlaqEmaxodxa  mos- 
WEme  Elg’as  tlesEma  qa£s  tlax£ahseq.  Wa,  la  xEsaxodxa  qlwaxe 
qa£s  xEsalises  laxa  LlEmafise.  Wa,  la  paqodEx  salas  qa£s  pax£a-  10 
Uses  laxa  LlEmafise.  Wa,  lawlspe  k!iils£Tdxa  matslawasa  Lawa¬ 
yowe  qa£s  kfiExtslales  laxa  klulyatsle  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g‘il£mese 
£wilolts !axs  lae  ax£wiilts!odxa  tapesawa£ye  xoxulk- limotasa  tele  g‘a- 
weqlanEma.  Wa,  g’il£mese  £wi£lolts !axs  lae  k' !ox£usdesaxes  LEm- 
watsle  lExa£ya  qa£s  le  k‘ logweLElas  laxes  g’okwe.  Wa,  la  ax£ed  15 
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16  into  his  house.  Then  he  takes  |  the  clams  and  carries  them  down  to 
the  beach  |  and  breaks  them  and  puts  them  into  his  trap;  and  after 
he  has  done  so,  |  he  puts  the  roof  on  again.  He  puts  the  hemlock- 
branches  over  it  |  and  puts  on  four  medium-sized  stones  over  the  || 
20  hemlock-branches.  Then  it  is  ready  again  when  the  tide  comes  in.  | 
Then  he  goes  up.  | 

1  Gathering  Herring-Spawn. — When  the  herring  is  about  to  spawn,  | 
the  man  who  goes  after  herring-spawn  looks  for  fine  |  hemlock-branches 
with  smooth  leaves.  When  he  finds  them,  |  he  goes  home.  Then  he 
5  watches  for  the  herring  to  spawn.  ||  As  soon  as  the  sea  begins  to  look 
milky,  the  man  goes  |  for  the  hemlock,  and  breaks  off  long  branches 
of  the  |  hemlock;  and  after  he  has  broken  off  many,  |  he  carries  them 
to  the  spawning-place.  Then  lie  takes  long  |  cedar-poles  and  takes 
10  them  to  the  spawning-place;  and  he  also  ||  takes  stout  rope  and  long 
stones,  and  he  ties  the  end  |  to  the  long  stones.  Then  he  takes  a  thin, 
long  |  rope  and  takes  a  long  pole  and  puts  it  |  into  the  sea.  Then  he 
takes  the  hemlock-branches  and  ties  them  to  the  |  pole  with  the  long, 
15  thin  rope;  and  he  only  stops  when  ||  the  hemlock  reaches  the  end  of 
the  long  pole.  Then  he  puts  it  into  the  water  at  the  |  spawning-place 
of  the  herrings,  and  he  takes  the  big  rope  and  |  ties  its  end  to  the  pole, 
and  he  puts  the  stone  into  the  water.  |  Then  it  is  an  anchor  when  it  is 
in  the  water.  | 


16  laxa  g’aweqlanEme  qa£s  la  dalaqexs  lae  lEntslesEla  laxa  l lEmadse 
qa£s  la  tEptslfdas  laxes  Lawayowe.  Wa,  gdl£mese  gwalExs  lae 
xwelaqa  paqimts  salas.  Wa,  laxae  etled  xEsEyintsa  qlwaxe  laq.  Wa 
laxae  etled  t laqEyintsa  mosgEme  ha£yal£a  tlesEma  lax  oku£ya£yasa 
20  qlwaxe.  Wa,  laEmxae  gwales  qo  yixwaLo.  Wa,  laEm  lasdesa. 

1  Gathering  Herring-Spawn. — Wa,  he/£maaxs  la'e  plExule'da  wa'- 
£na£ye;  wa,  le'da  wa'tslenoxwe  bEgwadiEm,  he'x'ddaEm  la  a/lax  e'k'a 
qlwa/xa,  yl'xa  £nEma'xLas  k’  la'momo.  Wa,  gdddnese  qla/qexs 
la'e  na/£nakwa.  Wa,  la  qla/qlalalaxa  wa/£na£ye  qa  wa/sddes.  Wa, 
5  gl'hmese  dzEmo'dia'kuleda  dE£msx‘axs  lae'da  bEgwa/nEme  qa'sfid 
qa£s  le  la'xa  qlwa/xe  qa£s  L!Ex£wIdexa  g'l'lsgdltla  lax  wilts !anasa 
q!wa'xase.  Wli,  gddfinese  la  qie'nEme  L'.Egwa'nEmasexs  la'e 
gE'mxElaq  qa£s  les  la'xa  wa'yade.  Wa,  la  e't!ed  ax£e'dxa  gdlt!a 
dzEXEqwa'  qa£s  lexat!  ax£a'llsaq  la'xa  wa'yade.  Wa,  la'£xaa 
10  ax£e'dxa  LE'kwe  dEnE'ma  LE£wa  gdltsEme  tle'sEma.  Wa,  la  mo'xu- 
bEnts  la'xa  giltsEme  tle'sEma.  Wii,  la  ax£e'dxa  wl'ltowe  g-i'lt!a 
dEnEhna.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  gi'ltla  dzESEqwa'  qa£s  k’atstE'ndes 
la'xa  dE'msx'e.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  qlwa'xe  qa£s  le  yllEnda'las  la'xa 
dzESEqwe'  yi'sa  gultla  widto  dEnE'ma.  Wa,  a/l£mese  gwadExs  la'e 
15  la'bEndeda  qlwa'xaxa  gddt!a  dzESEqwad  Wa,  la  LlEstEdits  lax 
wa'yasLasa  wa/£na£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  LE'kwe  dEiiEdna  qa£s 
mo,xubEndes  la'xa  dzEsEqwed  Wa,  la  &x£stEditsa  tle'sEme.  Wa, 
laE'm  qlEdtsEma  yixs  la'e  kxada. 
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For  four  days  it  is  left  in  the  water.  ||  After  it  has  been  in  the  water  20 
for  four  days,  the  herrings  have  finished  spawning.  |  Then  the  man 
takes  his  canoe  and  washes  it  out.  |  When  it  is  clean,  he  goes  out  to 
where  the  hemlock  is  in  the  water.  |  Fie  unties  the  rope,  and  puts  the 
hemlock  with  the  spawn  on  it  |  into  the  canoe.  |j 

Catching  Devil-Fish. — There  is  no  hook  at  the  end  of  the  long  pole  |  1 
for  fishing  devil-fish,  for  the  only  end  with  which  they  spear  the  devil¬ 
fish  is  the  thin  end.1 1  Wien  the  man  who  fishes  for  devil-fish  in  deep 
water  |  feels  for  it  in  its  hole,  for  ||  that  is  the  name  of  the  stone  house  5 
of  the  devil-fish,  he  feels  for  its  |  body  and  he  strikes  for  the  hard 
part.  |  Fie  makes  a  thrust  at  it  twice.  Then  he  pulls  out  the  pole 
and  |  puts  it  into  his  small  fishing-canoe.  |  Then  it  does  not  take  long 
before  the  devil-fish  comes  out  of  its  hole;  and  he  takes  ||  his  long  10 
spear  and  spears  it,  lifts  it  up,  |  and  puts  it  into  the  small  canoe. 
Immediately  |  he  takes  out  the  intestines.  He  never  strikes  it  on 
the  rock  to  kill  it,  |  for  he  wishes  (it  to  be  hard).2  .  .  . 

Gathering  Seaweed. — When  a  woman  goes  to  gather  ||  seaweed  at  a  15 
place  where  there  are  nice  smooth  stones,  she  plucks  it  off  |  when  the 
rock  on  which  it  is  is  wet.  When  the  sun  shines,  she  just  |  peels  it  off 
from  the  rock  when  it  is  dry  all  over.  Then  she  puts  it  into  her  | 

Wa,  la  mo'p  lEnxwa£se  £na'las  he  gwe'wala  la'xa  dE'msx'e.  Wa 
guTTnese  mo'xse  ena'las  tlewalaxs  ‘  la'e  gwal  wa'seda  wa'£na£ye.  20 
Wa,  le'da  bEgwanEme  ax£e'dxSs  xwa'kluna  qa£s  tslo'xug'indeq. 
Wa,  gdT'mese  e'gug'axs  la'e  Lla'sta  lax  ax&'lasases  tle'yo.  Wa,  la 
qwe'Fidxa  dEiiE'me  qa£s  ax£a'lExsElexa  qlwa'xe  la  aiTa/ndEXLala 
la'xes  xwa'kluna. 

Catching  Devil-Fish.— Wa,  lanm  \c  le&s  galbala  yixeda  g'iltagawa£ye  1 
nedzayaxa  tEqlwa'  qaxs  lex'amae  se'qEiaxa  tEqlwe'da  wi'lba£yasa 
g‘i'ltagawa£ye.  Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  ple'xwaLEleda  nanesamEnsaxa 
tEqlwa'xs  klwae'lae  la'xes  g'o'kwe  tle'sEma  laxes  tEgwa'tsle  qaxs 
he'£mae  Le'gEmsa  g'o'kwasa  tEqlwa'  tle'sEma.  Wa,  lit  p!e'x£wldxa  5 
ba'k-awa£yasa  tEqlwa'.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese.  idEnx£edxa  ple'sa. 
Wa,  malp  !Ena£mese  LlEnx£edqexs  la'e  le'x£wldxes  nanesamEndza- 
3rowe  qa£s  k'at  la'lExses  la'xes  nanesamEndza'tsle  xwa'xwaguma. 
Wa,  kdestla  ga'laxs  g-a'xae  mo'lts'.aweda  tEqlwa',  wa,  la  da'x-£id- 
xa  g’i'ltla  nane'samEndzayo  qa£s  sEX-£I'deq.  Wa,  le  k!we't!a-  10 
lExsaq  la'xes  nanesamEndza'tsle  xwa'xwaguma.  Wa,  he'x-£ida- 
£mese  la'wiodEx  be'x'bek- las.  Wa,  la£me  hewaxaEm  k' !e'lax-£idEq 
qaxs  £ne'k’ae  (qa  ple'ses). 

Gathering  Seaweed. — Wii,  he'hnaaxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  lEqa  xa 
lEqlEstE'ne  la'xa  e'k-e  hiEma'a  tle'sEma.  Wa,  la  klu'lgdlalaq  yixs  15 
klu'nqlae  axa'sas.  Wa,  gu'Fmese  Lle'sasosa  Lle'sElaxs  la'e  a'Em 
qiisElalaq  la'xa  tle'sEmaxs  la'e  lEmlE'mxuya  qa£s  axtsla'les  la'xes 
£wa'lase  lExa'ya.  Wa,  gl'Fmese  qo't  leda  lExa'yaxs  la'e  gux£alExsas 

2  The  end  of  this  description  is  missing. 


i  See  figure  on  p.  152. 
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large  basket.  When  the  basket  is  full,  she  pours  it  |  into  her  canoe, 
20  and  she  spreads  a  mat  over  the  ||  short  boards  in  the  canoe.  As  soon 
as  the  canoe  is  full  of  seaweed,  |  she  goes  home.  | 

1  Digging  Clover. — Now  she  is  ready  when  the  |  season  for  digging 
clover  arrives;  that  is,  when  the  leaves  of  the  clover  |  are  killed  by 
the  frost,  and  winter  is  coming.  | 

5  As  soon  as  there  is  frost  at  night,  the  woman  ||  gets  ready  in  the 
morning.  She  takes  her  clover  digging-stick  |  and  her  flat-bottomed 
basket,  her  back-protector,  |  and  her  cedar-bark  belt,  and  she  walks 
down  to  the  |  clover-garden.  There  she  puts  down  her  tools  in  the 
direction  towards  |  sunrise,  so  that  the  sun  is  at  her  back  when  it 
10  rises,  and  ||  it  does  not  shine  into  her  eyes,  so  that  she  can  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  |  clover  which  she  is  digging,  for  generally  the  women 
pick  up  |  other  kinds  of  roots  when  they  are  digging  clover.  When 
she  |  has  put  down  her  tools,  she  takes  her  mat  and  spreads  it  over 
15  her  |  back  so  that  the  lower  end  is  a  little  above  the  ||  heels.  Then 
she  takes  the  cedar-bark  belt  |  and  puts  it  around  her  waist,  and  she 
puts  the  cedar-bark  |  rope  over  it;  that  is  to  say,  the  end  of  the  belt. 
She  ties  on  |  the  end.  Then  she  takes  her  flat-bottomed  basket  and 
puts  it  down  |  in  front  in  the  direction  where  she  is  going  to  dig. 
20  Finally  she  takes  ||  her  digging-stick  and  sits  down  on  the  back- 


la'xes  ya'yatslaxs  la'e  LEbE'xsa  le£wa£ye  lax  o'kuya£yasa  pa'xse 
20  ts!a/ts!axusEma.  Wa,  gd'Pmese  qo'tleda  ya/yats  lasexa  lEq  lEstE'- 
naxs  la'e  na'£nakwa. 

1  Digging  Clover.— Wa,  la£me  gwalala  qd  lag'aal  laxa  ts!ots!E- 
yinxaxa  LEx'SEme  ylxs  lae  xulsTde  mamamasa  LEx'sEmaxs  lae 
g1wes£etso£sa  gdwesaxa  la  ts!awenes£Ida. 

Wa,  giPmese  glwesaxa  ganoLaxs  lae  hex‘£ida£meda  tshxlaqe 
5  xwanalTdxa  gaala.  Wa,  laEm  ax£edxes  tsloyayoLaxa  LEx'SEme 
LE£wis  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya  LE£wis  LEbeg‘a£ye  le£wa£ya.  Wa, 

hehnises  dEnedzowe  wuseg’ana.  Wa,  la  qas£id  qa£s  la  laxes 
LEg'Edzowe.  Wa,  het!a  ax£alisases  eaxElayona  guytnxelise  lax 
nelasasa  LlesEla  qa£s  oxLalalisexa  LlesElaxs  g'axae  nePeda  qa£s 
lOkdese  LlaLletsIelexstala  laqexs  g'axae  nePeda  qa£s  q !ulp  laltalexa 
LEx'sEmaxs  lae  tslosaq  qaxs  q!unalae  dadakdneda  tsledaqaxa 
oguqlemase  L.'oplEk’Exs  ts!osaaxa  LEx'SEme.  Wa,  gdPmese  ax£a- 
lisaxes  eaxElayoLaxs  lae  ax£edxes  le£wa£ye  qa£s  LEbeg'lndes  laxes 
awig'a£ye.  Wa,  a£mise  gwanala  aek' !alagawa£yes  bEnba£yasa 
15  le£wa£yases  oxLax'sedza£yaxs  lae  ax£edxa  dEnedzowe  wuseo-ano 
qa£s  qEklytndes  laq  laxes  qnnase.  Wa,  la  qEkdylntsa  wile  mElku 
dEnsEn  dEnEm  5besa  wuseg'anowe  laq  qa£s  mox£waLElodes 
oba£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  LEqlExsde  lExe  qa£s  hang'alises  laxes 
nEqEmalise  laxes  guyOtelasLe  qo  ts!os£IdLo.  Wa,  lawesLe  ax£ed- 
20  xes  ts!oyayowe  qa£s  k!wadzolisexes  LEbeg-a£ye  le£wa£ya.  Wa, 
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protecting  mat.  |  Now  she  works  while  she  is  sitting.  She  pokes  down  21 
her  digging-stick  so  that  |  the  point  is  one  span  deep  in  the  ground.  | 
Then  she  pries  up  the  clover  |  easily,  turning  down  the  stick,  for  she 
does  not  wish  to  break  the  ||  clover-roots,  and  she  pokes  it  again  into  25 
the  ground  so  that  it  stands  up,  |  and  she  picks  out  the  clover-roots 
and  throws  them  into  her  flat-bottomed  basket.  When  |  she  has 
picked  all  the  clover-roots  out  of  the  soil,  she  |  pries  up  some  more 
clover  with  her  digging-stick,  and  she  again  |  puts  the  digging-stick 
standing  where  she  is  going  to  pry  up  ||  the  roots  next  time,  after  she  30 
has  finished  picking  out  what  she  has  just  pried  up;  |  and  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  so.  |  She  does  this  every  day,  for  sometimes  |  it  takes  the 
woman  five  days  to  work  over  her  |  clover-garden  when  it  is  large. 

In  the  evening  ||  she  takes  the  mats  and  pours  the  clover  on  several  |  35 
mats,  and  covers  it  with  others  where  she  has  dug  it  up;  |  and  in  the 
morning  she  takes  the  mat-covering  off  and  |  spreads  it  out,  and 
scatters  the  clover-roots  on  them  so  as  to  get  dry,  if  |  it  should  be  a 
fine  day  in  the  morning;  but  if  it  should  be  a  bad  day  in  the  ||  mom-  40 
ing,  then  she  does  not  take  off  the  mat-covering  until  |  the  sky  clears 
up,  for  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  good  for  the  clover  |  to  be  dried  in  the 
house.  They  say  that  if  it  is  dried  in  the  house,  |  it  shrinks  up ;  but 


lafine  klwak'.wasdenaqExs  lae  ts!ExubEtalisaxes  tsldyayowe  qa  21 
fiiEmplEnk'es  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  yix  £walabEtalidzasasa 
oba£yas  ts!oyayasexs  lae  klwetteqallsaxa  LEx’sEme  laxes  kdetsle- 
na£ye  ealtsilaxs  lae  k!wet!edEq  qaxs  gwaqfilaaq  EEltslaleda 
LEX'SEme.  Wa,  la  et!ed  ts!ExubEtalisaxes  ts!5yayowe  qa  Laesesexs  25 
lae  mEnx-fidxa  LEX'SEme  qa£s  tslExtsI&les  laxes  lExaya.  Wa,  gdl- 
£mese  £wllg-ilk'amEnaxa  LEX'SEme  laxa  dzEqwaxs  lae  et!ed 
klwet’Eqalisaxa  LEX'SEme  ylsa  tsloyayowe.  Wa,  laxae  etled 
ts!ExubEtallsaxes  tsloyayowe  qa  Laeses  lax  etledLe  klwetfiqale- 
dzEmLEs  qo  lal  gwafi  mEnmaqalxes  la  al  klwet  lEqaledzEina.  30 
Wa,  laEmxae  aEm  naqEmglltEwexes  g-flx'de  gweg'ilasa.  Wra, 
ax‘sa£mese  la  he  gweg'ilaxs  lae  ts!osaxa  £ne£nala  ytxs  £nal£nEm- 
plEnae  sEkflaxse  £nalasa  tsEdaqe  sEnyEnbEndxa  £nala  tslosaxes 
LEg'Edzowaxs  lexEdzae.  Wa,  g11naxwa£mese  dzaqwaxs  lae  aEm 
ax£edxa  leElwa£ye  qa£s  lil  gugEdzotsa  LEX'SEme  laxa  wadkwe  35 
leElwa£ya  qa£s  naxuytndesa  waokwe  laq  laxes  tsloyasaq.  Wa, 
gdlnaxwa£mese  laxa  gaalaxs  lae  ax£edxa  naxuya£ye  leElwa£ya  qa£s 
EEpIaliseq.  Wa,  la  lEndzotsa  LEX'SEme  laq  qa£s  xlTaliseqexs 
egldzalaeda  £nalaxa  gaala.  Wa,  gdflmese  yax-dslxEleda  £nalaxa 
gaalaxs  lae  hewaxa  ’  axodEX  naxuya£yas  leElwa£ya,  lalaa  lax  40 
ig1dox£wldEX'dEmLasa  £nala,  qaxs  kflesaaEl  ek'a  LEX'sEmaxs 
x-ilalelEmae  laxa  g’okwe.  Gll£Em£lae  xdlalelEm  laxa  g  okwaxs 
lae  hexfidaEm  xfds£ida.  Wa,  la£lae  kfles  xule£nakulaxs  xlfiale- 
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it  does  not  shrink  when  it  is  dried  |  at  the  place  where  it  is  dng.  The 
45  soil  ||  is  not  washed  off.  If  the  sky  has  been  clear  for  two  days,  |  the 
roots  are  dry  all  over.  Then  the  dirt  drops  off.  |  Then  the  woman 
takes  her  basket,  goes  to  the  |  pile  of  clover,  and  puts  (the  roots)  into 
50  the  clover-basket.  |  When  all  the  baskets  are  full,  ||  the  woman  takes 
dry  grass  and  places  it  on  top  of  the  |  clover-baskets.  After  she  has 
done  so,  she  takes  a  |  thin  cedar-bark  rope  and  ties  up  the  top  of  the 
baskets.  |  Then  she  puts  them  into  the  canoe  and  goes  home  to  the 
55  winter  house,  |  for  they  dig  clover  at  another  place,  for  ||  the  best 
clover  grows  at  Knight  Inlet  and  at  Gwa£ye.  Now  she  arrives  at  her  | 
winter  house.  She  does  not  put  down  the  clover- 1  basket  near  the  fire 
of  the  house,  but  she  |  puts  it  in  a  cool  corner  of  the  house.  Now 
she  waits  for  |  the  winter  before  cooking  the  clover-roots.  As  soon 
60  as  the  people  begin  the  winter  ceremonial,  then  ||  the  people  are  in¬ 
vited  to  eat  the  clover.  | 

1  Digging  Cinquefoil-Roots. — -The  same  digging-stick  |  is  used  for 
digging  cinquefoil-roots  which  is  used  for  clover.  Sometimes  |  the 
man  who  makes  the  digging-stick  makes  a  smaller  digging-stick  |  for 
5  the  cinquefoil-roots,  for  it  is  thinner  and  it  is  one  span  ||  shorter  than 
the  clover  digging-stick;  |  and  the  basket  for  cinquefoil-roots  has  |  no 


dzEmae  laxa  tsloyasaq.  Wa,  laxae  k'les  ts  !oxwetlasE£wa  dzEx- 
45  £una£yas.  Wa,  glbmese  mafp lEnxwa£s  eg'idzaleda  £nalaxs  lae 
lEmlEmxmnx’uda.  Wa,  hehnis  la  qlupalats  dzedzEx£una£yas. 
Wa,  hehnis  la  ax£edaatsa  tslEdaqaxes  LlaLlEbate  qa£s  las  lax 
modzasasa  px-sEme  qa£s  la  lExtslalas  laxa  LEg'atsle  LlaLlEbata. 
Wa,  glFmese  £wFla  la  qoqutleda  LeLEg'atsle  LlaLlEbatExs  laeda 
50  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  lelElxLowe  k'letlEma  qa£s  tslakdylndales  laxa 
LeLEg’atsIe  LlaLlEbata.  Wa,  gll£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa 
£wllEne  mElku  dEnsEn  dEnEma  qa£s  t  lEmdklylndales  laq.  Wa, 
laEm  moxsas  laxes  ya£yats!e  qa£s  la  na£nakwa  laxes  tslEWEnxE- 
lase  g'okwa  qaxs  ogu£la£mae  awinagwise  axasaxa  LEX'sEme  ylxs 
55  hae  Dzawade  lo£  Gwa£ye  ek‘  qlwaxats.  Wa,  laEm  lag'aa  laxes 
ts’EWEnxElase  g'okwa.  Wa,  k'lestla  he  mogwalilases  LeLEg'atsle 
LlaLlEbata  laxa  uiExwala  laxa  lEgwIlases  g’okwe,  ylxs  hae 
mogwalilaqe  wudanegwllases  g-okwe.  Wa,  laEm  lalaal’  laxa  tsla- 
wunxhdLa  qo  hamex'silax-£IdLEq.  Wa,  g'll£mese  ts!ets!ex£ede 
60  g'okulotasexs  lae  Le£lalases  LEX'sEme  laq. 

1  Digging  cinquefoil-roots  (Tslosaxa  t  lExusose) .— HeEmxat  1  tslosE- 
laxa  tlExusose  tsloyayiixa  LEX’sEme.  Wa,  laLa  £nal£nEmp  lEneda 
ts  Idyayogwilaenoxwe  tsloyayogwilaxa  hek!umg-ilil£Em  qa  tsloya- 
yoxa  tlExusose,  yixs  £wawilalae.  Wa,  laxae  £nEmp  Isnk-  laxEns 
5  q  Iwaq  Iwax  ts  !ana£yex  yix  ts  lEkwagawayansmasa  ts  Idyayaxa  t  !exuso- 
sasa  tsloyayaxa  LEX'sEme.  Wa,  'he£misa  tsloyatsle  lExa£ya  yixs 
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flat  bottom,  as  the  one  that  is  used  for  digging  clover,  for  the  same  |  7 
basket  that  is  used  for  clams  is  used  for  cinquefoil-roots;  |  and  the 
other  cinquefoil-basket  is  smaller.  It  is  for  the  lower  roots,  ||  for  10 
these  are  very  long,  and  they  grow  under  the  curly  |  cinquefoil-roots. 

As  soon  as  the  season  for  digging  cinquefoil-roots  in  the  autumn 
arrives,  then  |  the  woman  who  owns  a  cmquefoil-garden  takes  her 
cedar-bark  belt  and  |  mat,  two  cinquefoil  digging-baskets,  and  her  | 
digging-stick,  and  goes  to  the  cinquefoil-garden.  ||  When  she  arrives  15 
there,  she  puts  down  her  baskets  |  and  her  digging-stick,  and  she 
spreads  the  mat  on  her  back.  |  She  takes  her  woven  cedar-bark  belt 
and  puts  |  it  around  her  body  over  the  mat.  After  ]  she  has  done 
so,  she  sits  down  on  the  lower  end  of  the  back-protector  mat.  |  Then  20 
she  takes  her  digging-stick  and  pokes  the  end  into  the  ground  in  one 
corner  of  her  |  cinquefoil-garden.  The  point  of  the  digging-stick  does 
not  go  in  deep.  |  Then  she  pries  it  up.  Then  the  cinquefoil-roots 
show  themselves,  and  |  the  woman  picks  out  the  short,  curly  | 
cinquefoil-roots  and  puts  them  into  the  larger  ||  basket  which  stands  25 
at  her  right  side.  She  puts  down  |  the  smaller  basket  on  the  left-hand 
side.  After  |  she  has  picked  out  the  cinquefoil-roots,  she  takes  her 
digging-stick  again  and  pushes  |  the  end  into  the  ground  at  the  place 
where  she  dug  first,  for  the  small  cinquefoil-roots  are  only  four  fingers 


k' !esae  LEq'.Exsda  he  gwex'se  ts!oyats!axa  LEX'SEme,  yixs  yuqla  7 
lahnaoxda  dzeg’ats'.axa  g-aweqlanEme  ts!oyats!axa  t!Exus5se.  Wa, 
la  a£ma£yaleda  hiEmsgEme  ts!oyats!es  qa£s  &xts!alasxa  Laxabalise 
yixa  gfilsgfilstowe  t  '.Ex^sosa.  Wa,  qlwaxa  lax  ewaabfilisasa  t  '.Emkwa  10 
t!Exusose.  Wa,  gfibmese  ts  lots lEyinxxa  Laymxaxs  laeda  t'.Ek'ila- 
gwade  tslEdaq  ax£edxes  dEnedzowe  k!EdEku  wiiseg-anowa  LE£wa  le- 
£wa£ye.  Wa,  he£meses  maltsEme  ts!ets!oyats!e  laElxa£ya  LEwis 
ts'.oyayowaxs  lae  qasfid  qa£s  la  laxes  tlEk'ilakwe  tlEgiidzowa. 
Wa,  g'lPmese  lag'aa  laqexs  lae  &xEmg-alisaxes  ts!ets!oyats!eLe  laEl-  15 
xa£ya  LE£wis  ts!oyayowe.  Wa,  la  LEbegfintses  LEbeg‘a£ye  le£wa£ya. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxes  dEndzsdzowe  k-  !idEku  wiiseg’anowa  qa£s  qEk'i- 
yindes  laxa  LEbeg-a£yas  le£wa£yaxs  lae  wiisex‘£Its.  Wa,  gfikmese 
gwalExs  lae  klwadzodEx  bEnba£yases  LEbeg‘a£ye  le£wa£yaxs  lae 
dax'hdxes  tsloyayowe  qa£s  ts!ExubEtalisex  awunxelisases  t'.Ek'Ila-  20 
kwe  tlEgudzowa.  Wa,  la  k- !es  wungEg’ile  oba£yasa  tsloyayo- 
waxs  lae  k!wet!edEq.  Wa,  he£mis  la  neTedaatsa  t!Exusose.  Wa, 
he£mis  la  mEnx’fidaatsa  ts!5yenoxwe  ts!Edaqxa  t  lEmt  lEmgiixLowe 
ts!Elts!EXustowe  t!Exusosa  qa£s  lExts '.files  laxa  £walasagawa£ye  ts!o- 
yats!e  lExaxs  hanesae  lax  helk'  !otagawalisas.  Wa,  het!a  hanesa  25 
amayagawa£ye  lExa£ye  gEmxagawalisas.  Wa,  gfikmese  £wilg'El- 
qaxa  t!Exus5saxs  lae  et!ed  ax£edxes  ts'.dyayowe  qa£s  ts!ExubEtalisas 
oba£yas  laxes  gfilx’de  fiapa£ya  qaxs  a£mae  maidEne  £walabEtalasasa 
t'.Exusose  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  laua  modEne  £wala- 
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30  deep,  |  but  the  long  lower  roots  are  four  fingers  ||  deeper,  if  the  sand  | 
is  good  and  does  not  contain  pebbles.  The  reason  why  there  are  no 
long  cinquefoil-roots  |  at  Nimkish  River  is  that  there  are  many  small 
pebbles.  Gwa£ye  |  in  Knight  Inlet  is  the  only  place  where  the  long 
cinquefoil-roots  grow,  |  for  the  soil  in  the  cinquefoil-gardens  is  half 
35  sand  and  half  light  ||  clay,  and  therefore  the  cinquefoil-roots  and 
the  |  long  roots  grow  well.  As  I  said  before,  the  short  cinque¬ 
foil-roots  are  on  top,  |  of  the  long  roots  below.  Therefore  the 
woman  who  is  digging  cinquefoil-roots  |  pushes  down  her  digging- 
stick  again  after  she  has  picked  up  all  the  short  roots;  for  the  |  short 
roots  and  the  long  roots  do  not  keep  together,  although  they  belong 
40  to  one  ||  stem.  Now  I  will  stop  talking  about  this,  and  I  |  will  talk 
again  about  the  woman  who  is  digging.  She  |  does  not  pry  up  the 
sand  quickly,  but  she  digs  up  the  sand  and  clay  slowly,  |  so  that  the 
long  cinquefoil-roots  do  not  break  and  that  they  come  up  in 
long  strings  |  when  she  is  picking  them  out  of  the  sand;  and  she  puts 
45  them  into  the  ||  basket  for  the  long  cinquefoil -roots.  She  keeps  on 
doing  so  over  the  whole  garden-  |  bed,  and  she  only  stops  digging 
after  she  has  worked  over  the  whole  ground.  |  In  the  evening,  when 
it  gets  dark,  the  woman  who  is  digging  cinquefoil-roots  |  takes  her 
short  roots  and  puts  them  on  a  pile,  and  covers  them  over  with  |  mats; 
50  and  she  does  the  same  with  the  long  roots,  for  ||  sometimes  it  takes 


30  bEtalasasa  Laxabalise  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  laqexs  ek'aeda 
egise  yixs  kdeasae  t!at!edzEma.  HeEm  lagulas  k'  leas  Laxabalise 
Gwanaxs  q'enEmaes  t!at!edzEme.  Wa,  lex-ahnese  Gwa£ye,  yix 
wasa  DzawadEenoxwe  ex-  qlwaxatsa  Laxabalise  LEewa  t.texusose 
qaxs  naxsaap.'aes  ttekulakwe  ttegudzo  lo£  eguse  LE£wa  k!use 
35  Lleqla.  Wa,  hehnis  lagulas  ek'e  q!waxena£yas  ttexusosas  LE£wis 
Laxabalise.  LaxEn  laEmx'de  waldEmaxs  ekdayaeda  ttexusosasa 
Laxabalise.  Wa,  he£mis  lagulasa  tsloyenoxwe  tstedaq  et!ed  ts!oxu- 
bEtalisases  ts  loyayowaxs  lae  £wFlolxa  t  !Exusose  qaxs  k‘  lesae  Lawa- 
gfdeda  t!Exusose  LEfwa  Laxabfdisaxs  wax,£mae  hiEmes  yisx’Enexa 
40  tlEgwanowe.  Wa,  la£mEn  gwal  gwagwex-s£ala  laxeq.  Wa,  la- 
£mesEn  etledEl  gwagwex-s£afa  laxa  tsloyenoxwe  tslEdaqExs7  lae 
k-!es  ealtsilaxs  lae  k  !wet  Iqalisaxa  egfise  LEfwa  klfise  L!eq!a  qa 
kdeses  aEltsIeda  Laxabalise  qaxs  sayEnaaq  qa  g'ilsgfilstowesexs 
lae  sex-alaq  laxa  eguse  qa£s  la  LExuts!alas  laxes  senatslaxa  Laxa- 
45  balise  lExa£ya.  Wa,  liex'saEm  gwegulax  wadzEgasases  t!Eku£lakwe 
tlEgiidzowa.  Wa,  alhnese  gwal  tslosaqexs  lae  £wilg'ildzowa.  Wa, 
gulnaxwaEm  k' !ilto£nakulaxa  dzaqwiixs  laeda  tsloyenoxwe  tstedaq 
&x£edxes  ttexusose  qa£s  qlapIesgEmg'allseq.  Wa,  la  noxusEmtsa 
leElwa£ye  laq.  Wa,  la  heEmxat  f  gwex'£idxa  Laxabalise  qaxs  £nal- 
50  £nEmptena£e  mop!Enxwa£se  £nalasa  tsloyenoxwe  tslsdaq  ts!osaxes 
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the  woman  four  days  to  dig  over  her  |  cinquefoil-garden.  In  the  51 
morning,  when  day  comes,  the  |  owner  of  the  cinquefoil-garden  goes 
to  the  pile  of  short  roots  |  and  of  long  roots  and  takes  off  the  mat 
covering  of  the  piles  |  of  short  and  long  roots,  and  spreads  the  roots 
out  so  that  they  are  close  together.  ||  After  she  has  done  so,  she  55 
takes  the  roots  and  scatters  them,  |  and  she  does  the  same  with 
the  long  roots.  After  she  has  done  so,  |  she  leaves  and  goes  home  to 
her  cinquefoil- digging  house.  Now  |  she  dries  the  short  roots  so  that 
the  sand  on  them  gets  dry.  When  |  she  arrives  at  her  house,  she 
takes  her  cinquefoil-baskets  and  looks  them  over,  ||  and  she  takes  60 
them  to  the  place  where  she  left  her  |  short  roots  and  long  roots  dry¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  she  arrives  there,  she  |  takes  up  the  short  roots  and 
puts  them  into  the  baskets;  |  and  when  they  are  all  in,  she  takes  dry 
grass  and  |  puts  it  on  top  as  a  cover;  and  after  it  has  been  put  on,  || 
she  takes  cedar -bark  split  for  this  purpose  one  finger  |  wide  and  ties  65 
up  |  the  cinquefoil-baskets.  After  she  has  done  so,  she  gathers  | 
them  together  and  covers  them  with  mats.  Then  |  she  takes  cedar- 
bark  and  splits  it  into  narrow  strips.  ||  She  lays  down  one  of  the  pieces  70 
of  split  cedar-bark,  |  takes  the  long  cinquefoil-roots  and  puts  the  ends 
together,  laying  them  down  |  on  the  strip  of  cedar-bark.  When  she 


t'.EkTlakwe  tlEgiidzowa.  Wa,  gTbmese  £nax'£idxa  gaalaxs  laeda  51 
t  lEgwadasa  t  !Ex’usose  qas£id  qa£s  la  lax  mExunEwedzases  t!Exus5se 
LE£wa  Laxabalise  qa£s  ax£edexa  nenaxusEma£ye  leEbwesa  mExunE- 
wlse  t!Exusosa  LE£wa  Laxabalise  qa£s  mEmk’alexs  lae  LEplalisElaq. 
Wa,  g-ihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  t'.Exusose  qa£s  lendzodales  laq.  55 
Wa,  laxae  heEmxat!  gwexhdxa  Laxabalise.  Wa,  g-il£niese  gwalExs 
lae  has  qa£s  la  na£naku  laxes  ts!Ewedzats!e  g-okwa.  Wa,  laEm 
xulElsaxa  t!Exusose  qa  lEmx£w!des  eg‘isEna£yas.  Wa,  g-il£mese 
lag-aa  laxes  g-okwaxs  lae  hex'hdaEm  k‘  '.EiiEmg-ahlaxes  t!et!Egwa- 
tsIeLe  LlaLlEbata  qa£s  la  dalaqexs  lae  aedaaqa  lax  xdledzasases  60 
t!Exusose  LE£wa  Laxabalise.  Wa,  gdl£mese  lag'aa  laqexs  lae  he 
g-il  q !ap !ex-£itsE£weda  t!Exusose  qa£s  lExts !ales  laxa  L’aLlabate. 
Wa,  guPmese  £wilts!fixs  lae  ax£ed  laxa  lEmxwa  k’JetlEma  qa£s 
ts!ak-iymdales  laq.  Wa,  gul£mese  gwal  tslakuyindalaqexs^  lae 
ax£edxa  hek!umg‘ilila£ye  dzEXEku  dEnasaxa  £nal£nEmdEnas  awa-  65 
dzE£was  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  tlEinak  iyindalas 
laxa  t!Egwats!e  L!aL!abata.  Wa,  gul£mese  gwalexs  lae  q!ap!eg'a- 
lisaq  qa£s  naxusEmdesa  leElwa£ye  laq.  Wa,  g’lbmese  gwalExs  lae 
ax£edxa  dsnase  qa£s  heloxusEnde  dzEdzExsEndEq  qa  £wls£wiila- 
dzowe.  Wa,  la  k'atlalisaxa  £nEmts!aqe  dzExEku  dEnasa,  wa,  la  70 
ax£edxa  Laxabalise  qa£s  £nemabEndaleq  qa£s  la  k'at!ets  laxa  dE- 
nase.  Wa,  ghbmese  helts!e£staaxusEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex 
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73  can  put  her  fingers  |  around  them,  she  squeezes  them  together 
and  ties  them  firmly  in  the  middle.  |  They  are  this  way  when 
75  they  have  been  tied:  .  When  ||  this  has  been  done,  she 

does  the  same  with  the  others,  and  she  only  stops  | 

when  they  are  all  5|l!j==^  tied  in  bundles  in  the  middle. 
Sometimes  |  she  has  ^  more  than  a  hundred  bundles  of 

long  cinquefoil-roots  belonging  to  one  woman  who  has  a  good  | 
cinquefoil-garden.  After  this  has  been  done,  she  puts  the  |  long 
cinquefoil-roots  into  the  basket;  and  when  they  are  all  in,  she 
80  takes  ||  grass  and  puts  it  on  top,  and  she  ties  it  down  with 
cedar-bark.  |  Then  in  the  evening  she  gathers  up  |  the  baskets 
for  long  cinquefoil-roots,  and  she  spreads  mats  over  them.  | 
After  she  has  done  so,  she  goes  home  to  her  digging-house.  |  In  the 
morning,  when  daylight  comes,  the  woman  and  her  husband  get 
85  ready.  ||  They  launch  their  canoe  into  the  sea,  |  push  down  the  roof- 
boards  of  the  digging-house  |  and  place  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.  When  |  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  is  all  covered,  the  baskets 
with  short  roots  |  are  placed  on  the  boards  in  the  canoe;  and  when 
90  they  are  all  in,  ||  they  take  the  baskets  with  long  roots  and  put  them  | 
on  top  of  the  baskets  with  short  roots;  and  when  they  are  all  in,  | 
they  put  the  bedding  and  provisions  on  top.  When  everything  is  in,  | 
they  take  the  mats  and  spread  them  over  the  load.  |  Wfien  everything 


73  lax  qlwedzoyodaq  lae  qEno£yodEq  qas  lEk!ut!ede  yiPedEq. 

Wa,  laEm  g'a  gwaleg'axs  lae  yiLoyala  {fig.).  Wa,  g'lPmese 
75  gwala  lae  hanal  he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe.  Wa,  aPmese  gwalExs 
lae  £wl£la  la  qeqEno£yaleda  Laxabalise  yixs  £naPnEmp  lEnae  g-ex-- 
sogug'Eyoxusayokwa  Laxabalisasa  fiiEmokwe  tslEdaqaxa  ek'as 
tlEk'Plakwe.  Wa,  g'lPmese  gwalExs  lae  LExuts!alas  laxa  Laxa- 
bats'.e  LlaLlEbata.  Wa,  g'lPmese  £wilts!axs  laaxat!  ax£edxa  k'!e- 
80  thune  qa£s  tslak'iyindes  laq.  Wa,  laxae  t  lEmak'iytntsa  dEnase  laq. 
Wa,  g-iPmese  £wPla  la  gwalExs  laaxat!  q!ap!eg'alesaqexa  dza- 
qwaxa  LeLaxabatsIe  LlaidEbata  qa£s  LEpsEmdalesa  leEl£wa£ye  laq. 
Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  na£naku  laxes  ts!Ewedzats!e  g-okwa. 
Wa,  g  iPmese  hiax'fidxa  gaalaxs  lae  xwanaPida  tslEwesde  tstedaqa 
85  LEfwis  la£wunEme  qa£s  'wPxustEndexes  xwakluna  laxa  dEmsx'e 
£wapa.  Wa,  la  weqwaxElax  salases  ts!Ewedzats!ex-de  g-okwa 
qa£s  la  paxsEla  laxes  xwakiuna.  Wa,  gfiPmese  hamElxalExs  lax 
oxsasa  xwaklunaxs  lae  he  g  ll  moxdzEma  tlEgwatsle  LlaLlEbata  qa 
mag-idzfpyes  laxa  paxsaxs  lae  mExEdzEweq.  Wa,  gfipmese  £wil- 
90  xsa  lae  moxsElaxa  Laxabatsle  LlaLlEbata.  Wa,  laEm  iuexe- 
ymdalas  laxa  tlEgwatsle  LlaLlEbata.  Wa,  g'lPmese  £wllxsasexs 
lae  mokuyindalases  mEinwala  laq.  Wa,  g’lPmese  £wllxsasexs  lae 
&x£edxa  leEpwa£ye  qa£s  LEpEymdales  lax  okuya£yases  ma£ye.  Wa, 
gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  hogiixs  laxes  ya£yats!e  xwakiuna.  Wa,  lada 
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is  aboard  the  canoe,  the  ||  man  stands  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  95 
which  he  steers.  |  He  looks  at  his  clover-digging  house  and  prays  to 
it.1  ...  | 

As  soon  as  he  arrives  at  the  beach  of  his  winter  house,  |  he  puts  the 
stern  of  his  traveling-canoe  landward  and  backs  in.  |  The  man  gets 
out  of  the  traveling-canoe,  and  ||  unloads  the  cargo  when  the  tide  is  100 
high.  If  it  is  low  tide,  he  |  ties  a  long  cedar-bark  rope  to  the  stern 
seat  of  his  |  traveling-canoe  and  carries  up  the  end  of  the  rope  to 
high-water  mark,  |  where  he  ties  it  to  a  stone  which  serves  as  an 
anchor.  After  he  has  done  so,  |  the  (couple)  are  invited  by  their 
relatives  to  eat,  if  it  is  ||  low  tide  when  they  arrive.  If  it  is  high  tide,  5 
they  are  only  |  invited  when  the  cargo  has  been  carried  up  the  beach. 
They  |  put  the  baskets  with  the  long  roots  and  those  with  the  short 
roots  in  two  different  places.  |  The  baskets  with  the  long  roots  are  put 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  |  house,  and  the  baskets  with  the  short 
roots  are  placed  on  the  left-hand  ||  side  of  the  house,  for  these  cornel’s  10 
are  cool.  As  soon  as  |  all  have  been  carried  up,  they  go  to  the  one 
who  invited  them.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  |  (the  man)  takes 
the  baskets  with  long  cinquefoil-roots  and  puts  them  across  |  the 
two  beams.2  If  there  are  many  baskets  with  long  roots,  there  may 
be  four  layers,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  |  from  one  end  of  the  staging 


bEgwanEme  LaxLexa  xwakluna  qaxs  hehnae  LEnxLa£ya.  Wa,  95 
doqwalaxes  tslEwedzatslex’e  g’okwa  qa£s  tslEhvaqeq.1  .  .  . 

Wa,  g’lTmese  lag’aa  lax  l  lEmahsases  tslawunxElase  g’okwa  lae 
aEaxpaTi akulaxes  ya£yats !e  xwakluna  qa£s  k’ lEX’£alisexs  lae  lal- 
taweda  bEgwanEme  laxes  ya£yats!e  xwakluna.  Wa,  hex’hdahnese 
moltodxes  mayaxs  yixulalisae.  Wii,  g'iPmese  x’atslaesExs  lae  loo 
aEm  mogwanotsa  g’iltla  dEnEm  laxa  LEx’Eq  lExuaya£yases  yii£ya- 
tsle  xwakluna  qa£s  la£s  oba£yas  laxa  ya£xumotasa  yixwa  qa£s 
mox£bEndesa  tlesEme  laq  qa  qlElsbes.  Wii,  g’lTmese  gwal  he 
gwex’Tdqexs  lae  Lalelalasoses  LeLELcila  qa  las  LlExwa  laq,  yixs 
x’atslaesae  lag’alitslEnxas.  Wa  gihmese  yixulalisExs  lae  al£Em  5 
Lalelalasoxs  lae  £wi£losdese  mEmwalas.  Wa,  laEm  alEwIla 
mogwalllElasasa  Laxabatsle  LlaulEbata  LE£wa  tlEgwatsle,  yixs 
mahnEinp  lEnae  he  mogwalilEina  Laxabatsleda  helk’ lotewalllasa 
gmkwe.  Wii,  la  he  mogwalllEma  tlEgwatsle  LlaulEbata  gEmxo- 
tewalllasa  g’okwe,  yixs  wudanegwilae.  Wii,  g’lTmese  £wi£losde-  10 
sexs  lae  nax£wid  laxa  Lalelaliiq.2  .  .  .  Wii,  g’ilhnese  gwalExs 

lae  ax£edxa  Laxabatsle  LlaLlEbata  qa£s  mEXEndales  laq,  yixs 
g-iPmae  qlenEma  Laxabatsliixs  lae  mox£wedg’ustala  maxo£nakula 
hayimbEndEx  awasgEmasasa  k’lagile.  Wa,  g’ihmese  £wilg'aaLE- 

1  See  page  61S. 

2  Then  follows  Ihe  description  of  the  making  of  a.  raised  platform  for  keeping  provisions  (p.  166). 
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15  to  the  other.  When  they  are  all  on,  ||  he  takes  mats  and  spreads 
them  over  them,  so  that  the  |  frost  can  not  get  at-  them,  for  he  does  not 
wish  them  to  freeze.  Now  |  it  is  called  ‘'staging  for  long  cinquefoil- 
roots/’  and  it  is  also  called  |  “staging  on  which  long  cinquefoil-roots 
are  thrown.”  After  this  has  been  done,  |  he  does  the  same,  putting 
20  on  the  stage  the  ||  baskets  with  short  roots;  and  after  this  has  been 
done,  he  spreads  |  mats  over  them.  Generally  he  does  not  put  up 
one  |  basket  of  long  cinquefoil-roots  when  the  baskets  are  piled  up,  | 
and  when  there  are  many  people  in  his  tribe,  he  keeps  out  four  | 
baskets  with  short  cinquefoil  roots  to  cook  them  for  the  people;  hut  || 
25  more  than  one  basket  of  long  cinquefoil-roots  is  never  kept  out,  for 
only  the  chiefs  |  eat  the  long  cinquefoil-roots.  The  common  people  | 
eat  the  short  roots.  | 

1  Digging  Sea-Milkwort.* 1 * * * 5— When  the  |  plants  first  begin  to  grow  and 
the  tops  begin  to  sprout,  |  the  woman  takes  her  diggmg-stick  which 
she  uses  for  clams,  |  and  her  small  basket,  and  goes  to  a  place  where 
5  she  has  seen  ||  milkwort  growing.  In  the  following  year  there  is 
nothing  to  he  seen  in  the  springtime,  |  and  she  just  digs  for  it.  She 
sits  down  and  pushes  |  the  point  of  her  digging-stick  into  the  sand, 
and  she  pries  up  the  sand.  |  Then  she  picks  out  the  milkwort-roots 


15  laxs  lae  ax£edxa  lesl£wa£ye  qa£s  LEpEymdales  laq  qa  k  ieses 
lax'saweda  g'Ewesmise  laq,  qaxs  gwaqlElaaq  Wudala.  Wa,  laEin 
pegadEs  LaxapdEmil  kdagll  laxeq.  Wa,  la,  LeqEleda  waokwas 
k'  laxdEmilasasa  Laxabatsle  idaidEbata  laq.  Wa,  g'lbmese  gwa- 
20  iEXs  lae  aEm  nEqEing'iiEweqexs  lae  ax£alitasa  t  lExdEmilasasa  tde- 
tlEgwatsIe  LlaLlEbata.  Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs  laaxat!  LEpEymtsa 
teEhwa£ye  laq.  Wii,  la  qlunalaqas  k- !es  lasa  hiEmsgEme  Laxaba¬ 
tsle  Llabat  laxes  la  malaLEla  laxa  LaxapdEmile  kdaglla.  Wa, 
gdl£mese  qlenEme  g-okulotasexs  lae  axelaxa  mosgEme  tletlE- 
gwatsle  LliiLlEbala  qa£s  t  !EqulasE£wa.  Wa,  lape  k' !es  hayaciax 
qiEmsgEma  Laxabatsle  Llabata  qaxs  lex  a  maeda  g  Ig  Egama  ye 
LELaxapg'Exa  Laxabalise.  Wa,  lapeda  bebEgwanEmqlalahne 
t  '.Exut  !aquxa  tlExusose. 

1  Digging  Sea-Milkwort1  (Ts  losaxa  hoq  Iwale) . — Wa,  he£maaxslae  g  ll 

qlwaxEnxa  lae  Elaq  tEmx'alise  oxta£yasa  qlwaqlwiixEma  lae 

ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxes  k' lilakwexa  dzeg'ayaxa  g-aweqlanEme 

LE£wes  lalaxamaxs  lae  qas^id  cia  s  lii  laxes  qlaetsE  we  qlwaxatsa 

5  hoqlwalaxa  apsEyinxde  qaxs  k- leasae  dogul  qlwaxaxa  qlwaxEnxe 
qaxs  ahnae  tsIosElaq.  Wa,  la  klwag'alis  qa£s  tslExubEtalisex 
oba£yases  tsIosElaxa  kdilakwe.  Wii,  la  klwetlEqalisaxa  eg’ise. 
Wii,  hehnis  la  mEnx-£idaatsexa  hoq  Iwale  qa£s  la  tslExtsIalas  laxa 


lGlaux  maritime i,  v.  Fernald. 
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and  throws  them  into  |  the  small  basket  which  stands  on  the  ground 
m  front  of  her.  She  continues  doing  so  ||  while  she  is  digging.  When  1 0 
her  basket  is  full,  she  goes  |  home,  carrying  the  basket  in  her  hands.  | 

Digging  BracKen  1  -  Root.  The  woman  |  takes  her  back-protecting 
mat  and  her  cedar-bark  belt,  |  and  her  digging-stick  which  she  uses  for 
digging  clams.  Then  ||  she  goes  to  a  place  where  she  knows  fern  is  15 
glowing  and  where  j  the  soil  is  soft.  As  soon  as  she  arrives,  she 
spreads  the  mat  over  her  back  |  and  she  puts  on  the  woven  cedar- 
bark  belt.  After  |  she  has  done  so,  she  sits  down  on  one  end  of  the 
mat,  holding  the  |  digging-stick,  and  she  pushes  the  point  of  the 
stick  into  the  ground.  ||  Then  she  digs  up  the  ground;  and  when  she  20 
reaches  the  fern-root,  |  she  follows  the  whole  length  of  the  root,  for  it 
is  very  |  long;  and  when  she  reaches  the  soft  end,  she  |  breaks  it  off; 
and  if  it  is  very  long,  she  coils  it  up.  She  continues  |  doing  so  as  she 
is  digging.  When  she  has  enough,  she  takes  a  ||  spruce-root  and  ties  25 
it  around  the  middle,  and  she  folds  the  roots  up  in  a  bundle,  |  which 
she  carries  on  her  back  to  her  house,  using  her  diggmg-stick  as  a 
walking-stick,  for  the  load  of  fern-roots  is  really  heavy  when  the  old 
woman  finds  many.  | 

Digging  Fern* -Root. — The  woman  takes  her  |  yew-wood  digging-  1 
stick  and  a  large  basket,  |  which  she  carries  on  her  back.  She  uses 
her  digging-stick  as  a  cane.  Then  she  walks,  |  looking  for  fern-root. 


lalaxamaxs  hanesae  lax  nEqEmalisas.  Wa,  ax'sacmese  he  gweg'i- 
laxs  tslosae.  Wa,  g’iTmese  qotle  lEXEliisexs  lae  nahiakwa  laxes  10 
g'okwe  koxk- lotElaxes  hoqlwaleatsle  lalaxama. 

Digging  Bracken-Root  (Sakwaxa  sagume). — HeEm  ax£etso£sa  tslE- 
daqes  LEbeg-a£ye  le£wa£ya  LE£wes  dEiiedzowe  wuseg'anowa.  Wa, 
he-mesLaLes  k'lilakwexes  dzeg'ayowaxa  g'aweqlanEme.  Wa,  la 
qas£id  qa£s  la  laxes  qlatsEwe  qlwaxatsa  sagume,  yixa  aEm  15 
tElqluts  tlEk'a.  Wa,  gbPmese  lag’aa  laqexs  lae  LEbegdntses 
le£wa£ye  qa£s  qEkdyindeses  dEnedzowe  wuseg’ano  laq.  Wa,  gdTmese 
gwala  lae  klwadzodEx  apsba£yases  LEbeg'a£ye  le£wa£ya  dalaxes 
kdilakwe.  Wa,  la  qlumtbEtElsax  oba£yases  k‘ lilakwe  qa£s  elap  !e- 
dexa  dzEkwa.  Wa,  gdl£mese  lakdEndxa  sagumaxs  lae  aEm  hegu-  20 
lEne  labElEnex  £wasgEmasasa  L!op!Ek‘asa  sagume  qaxs  alakdalae 
gllsgdltle  L.'oplEk-as.  Wa,  gdTmese  lag-aa  laxa  q!wayots!axs  lae 
altslEndEq  qa£s  q  !Elx£wideqexs  Lomae  gllt.'a.  Wa,  la  hex'saEm 
gweg’ilaxs  sakwae.  Wa,  gbTmese  heloLEqexs  lae  ax£ed  laxa 
LloplElrasa  alewase  qa£s  qEnoyodes  laqexs  lae  gwanaqi£lalakwa.  25 
Wa,  la  oxLalaqexs  lae  na£naku  laxes  g'okwe  sek- laqElaxes  k' lilakwe 
qaxs  alak' !alae  guntleda  sagumaxs  oxLaakwaaxs  q  lEyoLanEmaasa 
laElk  !wana£ye. 

Digging  Fern -Root  (Nesaxa  tsak'os).  —  Wa,  heEm  ax£etso£sa  j 
tslEdaqes  LlEnqlEk- line  kdilakwa  LE£wes  £walase  lExa£ya.  Wa, 
la  oxLala.  Wa,  LaLa  sek- laqElaxes  k- lilakwe.  Wa,  la  qas£id  qa£s 


1  Pteridium  aquilinum. 


2  Dryopteris  spinulosa  dilatata. 
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5  As  soon  as  she  finds  large  ones,  she  puts  her  ||  basket  down  on  the 
ground  and  pokes  with  her  digging-stick  under  the  root  of  the  fern.  | 
She  holds  with  her  left  hand  the  top  of  the  digging-stick,  and  she  holds 
with  her  |  right  hand  the  leaves  of  the  fern,  and  she  pulls  at  it,  and  | 
she  pries  it  up  with  her  digging-stick.  As  soon  as  she  gets  it  out,  she 
plucks  off  the  |  leaves,  and  she  throws  the  root  into  the  basket.  She 
10  continues  ||  doing  so,  pulling  it  out,  and  she  only  stops  when  her 
basket  is  full.  |  Then  she  breaks  off  some  slim  hemlock-branches  and 
puts  them  on  top  |  of  the  fern-root.  After  she  has  done  so,  she 
carries  her  |  fern-root  basket  on  her  back  and  goes  home.  | 

15  Gathering  Fern-roots.1 — Generally  the  tribes  go  ||  to  get  fern-roots 
when  they  are  hungry  and  |  they  can  not  go  to  get  other  kinds  of  food; 
and  those  wdio  have  to  camp  for  a  long  time  in  bad  weather,  j  Then  they 
go  to  gather  fern-roots.  The  |  man  makes  a  stick  for  peeling  bark  like 
the  stick  for  peeling  hemlock-bark.  |  It  is  the  same  length.  It  is 
20  bent  and  has  a  flat  point.  |j  Generally  it  is  four  spans  long,  j  The 
woman  carries  it  with  her  basket  and  goes  to  |  look  for  loose  moss  in 
which  the  fern  grows.  When  she  finds  |  many  plants  of  the  fern- 
root  growing  among  the  loose  moss  on  rocks,  |  she  sits  dowm  and 
25  plucks  off  the  moss;  ||  and  when  she  comes  to  the  rock,  she  takes  her 
peeling-stick  and  |  pushes  it  along  the  rock  under  the  moss,  and  she 


la  alaxa  tsak’ose.  Wa,  glbmese  q!axa  awawe  lae  oxLEg’aElsaxes 
5  lExa^ye.  Wa,  la  LlEngabotses  k’lllakwe  lax  LloplEk’asa  tsak’ose. 
WTa,  la  dale  gEmxolts  lanasex  oxta£yasa  k’ltlakwe.  WTa,  la  nesale 
helk’ !otts  lanasexs  ylsx’inasa  tsak’osaxs  lae  nex£edEq.  WTa,  la 
klwetaxsilases  k’ lilakwe  laq.  Wa,  g’ilTnese  laLEq  lae  klulodEx 
ylsx’inas.  Wa,  la  lEx’tsIdtsa  tsak’use  laxes  lExa£ye.  Wa,  hex’sa- 
10  hnese  gweg’ilaxs  nesae.  Wa,  alTnese  gwalExs  lae  q!ot!e  lExEliis. 
Wra,  la  LlEx£wid  laxa  wiswulEtayasa  qlwaxe  qa£s  ts  lak’iylndes 
laxa  okuya£yasa  tsak’use.  WTa,  la  gwalExs  lae  oxLExudxes 
tsag’ats!e  lsxa£ya  qa£s  la  na£nakwa. 

Gathering  Fern-roots  (Irnkwaxa  lEk  !wa£ye) . — HeEm  q  lunala  Iskwax’- 
15  dEmxa  lEk!wa£yaxs  palaeda  g’ayole  laxa  lelqwalaLa£ye  vtxa 
wayapolElii  laLElaxa  he£maomase  LE£wa  ylyag’tdzanEmasa  £nalaxs 
g’ayag’llisElae.  Wii,  heTnis  la  lEkwaxa  lEk!wa£ye;  wa,  he£mis  ax£e- 
tsosa  bEgwanEma  L!ok!wayowe  he  gwex’se  nloklwayaxalaqe.  Wa. 
la  heEmxat!  £wasgEme  laxes  hanqwalaena£ye  p&xbaakwa.  Wa,  la 
20  qlhnala  moplEnk’e  £wasgEmasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex. 
Wii,  heTnis  daaxusa  tslEdaqe  LE£wis  lExa£yaxs  lae  qas£id  c|a£s  la 
rdiix  hasdExwa  pIeIeius  qlwaxatsa  lEk!wa£ye.  Wa,  g’Wmese  q!axa 
qlenEme  ylsx’Ensa  lEk!wa£ye  q!waq!uxEgexa  hasdexwa  plElEmsaxs 
lae  hex’fidaEm  klwagElodEq  qa£s  mapElalexa  plElEmse.  Wa, 
25  g'ihmese  lag’lla  laxa  tlesEmaxs  lae  ax£edxes  L!5k!wayowe  qa£s 
LlEnqElfdes  lax  awaba£yasa  plElEmese  qa£s  Llokliig’tlodeq.  Wa, 


1  Polypodium  glycorrliiza  D.  C.  Eaton. 
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pries  it  off  the  rock.  |  As  soon  as  it  turns  over,  she  pulls  the  moss  apart  2  7 
and  pulls  out  the  |  fern-roots,  which  she  throws  into  her  basket. 

She  continues  |  doing  so;  and  when  her  basket  is  full,  ||  she  carries  it 
home.  |  Then  she  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  |  30 

Digging  Erythronium. — Now  I  will  speak  again  |  about  the  1 
erytlironium,  how  it  is  dug;  for  the  |  woman  takes  the  same  digging- 
stick  that  is  used  for  short  cinquefoil-roots,  and  the  back-protecting 
mat,  and  her  |  cedar-bark  belt,  and  she  takes  a  small-meshed  flat- 
bottomed  ||  basket;  and  she  goes  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  that  is  5 
the  only  place  |  where  the  erythronium-plant  grows.  As  soon  as  she 
arrives  where  it  grows,  |  when  the  leaves  first  come  out  of  the  ground, 
she  carries  a  large  |  liorse-clam  shell.  Then  she  takes  her  back- 
protecting  mat  and  |  spreads  it  over  her  back,  and  she  takes  her 
cedar-bark  belt  and  ||  puts  it  on  over  the  mat,  putting  it  around  her  10 
waist.  Then  |  she  takes  a  large  horse-clam  shell  and  her  diggmg- 
stick,  and  she  |  takes  her  small-meshed  flat-bottomed  basket  and  puts 
it  down  on  her  |  left-hand  side.  Then  she  sits  on  the  end  of  the  | 
mat  and  pushes  the  end  of  the  cligging-stick  into  the  ground  and  pries 
up  the  soil.  ||  Then  she  scrapes  the  soil  with  her  clam-shell  |  and  picks  15 
out  the  erythronium  plants  from  the  soil  and  throws  them  |  into  her 


gdhmese  nELElaxs  lae  behidxa  ptelEmse.  Wii,  ahnese  la  Isk-alaxa  27 
lEk'wasye  qa£s  le  LExuts!alas  laxes  IexeIr.  Wa,  la  hex'saEm 
gwegdlaxa  waokwe.  Wa,  gdhmese  qot!e  lEgwats!es_  lExa£ya  lae 
kdoqwalaxes  lEgwatsle  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  nirnakwa  laxes  g’okwe.  30 
Wa,  lii  k- logunolisases  lEgwatsle  lExa£ya  lax  lEgwilases  g'okwe. 

Digging  Erythronium.  —  Wa,  lahnesEn  edzaqwal  gwagwex  s-  1 
£alal  laxa  x'aasx'Entlaxs  lae  ts!osasE£wa  yixs  hehnae  ax£ets6£sa 
ts'Edaqes  tsloyayaxa  tlExusose  LE£wis  LEbeg'a£ye  le£wa£ya  le£wis 
dEnedzowe  wuseg'anowa.  Wa,  hehnisa  t  !olt !ExusEme  LEqlExsd 
lExa£ya  Wa,  lii  qas£ida  lax  ogwagilisasa  wiwa  qaxs  lex'a£mae  5 
qlwaxatsa  x'aasx'Ent !e.  Wii,  gdhmese  lag'aa  lax  qlayasaxs  g  alae 
q  tWaq  !uxEtox£wide  ytsxdnas,  wii,  lii  dalaxa  Avalase  xalaetsox 
mEt  !ana£yex.  Wii,  he£mis  gdl  ax£etso£ses  LEbeg'a£ye  le^wa£ya  qa£s 
LEbeg  lndes.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxes  dEnedzowe  wuseg'anowa  qa£s  qEne- 
gdndes  laxes  LEbeg'a£ye  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  lii  wiiseg’oyots.  Wii,  lii  10 
ax£edxa  £walase  xalaetsox  mEt!ana£yex  le£wis  tsloyayowe,  laxae 
axhedxes  t'olt  !EXusEme  LEqlExsd  lExa£ya  qa£s  hang'alises  laxes 
o'EmxotEmalise.  '  Wii,  lawisLe  klwadzodEx  oba£yases  LEbeg'a£ye 
fe£wa£ya,  wa,  lii  l lEnxbEtalisas  oba£yases  tsloyayowe  qa£s  k!wet!e- 
deq.  Wii,  he£mis  la  xElpElg’ayaatsesa  £wiilase  xalaes  laxa  tlElua.  15 
Wa  la  mEnmaqaxa  x'aasx'Ent!e  laxa  tlEk'a  qa£s  lii  tslExtslalas 
laxes  lEXEla.  Wa,  gdhmese  wakwa  x‘aasx‘Eiit!axs  lae  £nEmiil  i- 
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18  basket.  If  there  are  many  plants,  it  is  only  a  short  time  |  before  the 
basket  is  full;  and  when  |  the  small-meshed  flat-bottomed  basket  is 
20  full,  she  carries  it  home  in  her  hand.  ||  After  entering  the  house,  she  | 
puts  down  the  basket  inside  of  the  door  of  the  house  to  keep  it  cool 
and  so  that  the  roots  |  do  not  get  dry,  for  they  are  dirty.  | 

1  Digging  Lupine-Roots. — In  spring,  when  I  the  salmon-berries  begin 
to  have  buds  and  the  olachen  first  arrives  in  |  Knight  Inlet,  the  season 
arrives  when  the  tribes  are  hungry  |  when  they  first  arrive  at  Knight 
5  Inlet.  Then  the  woman  first  takes  her  digging-stick  ||  for  clover 
and  her  basket  and  her  |  woven  cedar-bark  belt,  and  goes  to  the  | 
flats  back  of  the  houses  of  the  olachen  fishermen.  When  she  finds 
the  |  tops  of  shoots  of  lupine  as  they  come  out  of  the  ground,  she  puts 
down  her  |  lupine-basket  and  her  digging-stick.  She  takes  her  J| 
10  narrow  back-protector  and  spreads  it  on  her  back,  and  she  sees  to  it 
that  |  it  reaches  down  to  her  heels.  Then  she  puts  a  belt  I  over  it 
and  ties  it  around  her  waist.  When  she  has  finished,  |  she  takes  her 
digging-stick  and  her  lupine-basket  and  sits  down  close  to  the  |  shoots 
15  on  the  end  of  her  back-protecting  mat.  ||  She  pushes  the  point  of  the 
digging-stick  into  the  ground  close  to  the  |  lupine-shoot,  and  she 
pries  it  up.  As  soon  as  the  roots  come  out,  |  she  picks  them  out  of 
the  clay  and  throws  them  into  her  |  basket ;  and  when  she  has  picked 


18  dExs  lae  qotles  IexeU.  Wii,  g'ilhnese  qot!e  x'aasx'EntlaatsIas 
t!olt!ExusEm  LEqlExsd  lsxa£ya  lae  kdoqulaqexs  lae  nahiakwa 
20  laxes  g'okwe.  ha,  g'ilTnese  laeL  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae  hex,£idaEm 
hanstoldas  lax  aweLElas  t  lEx'ilases  g'5kwe  qa  wiidasE£wes  qa  k'  !eses 
lEmlEmxusEmx-£ida  qaes  dzedzoxsEma£yas. 

1  Digging  Lupine-Roots  (Q lunsaxa  q  !wa£ne) . — Wa,  hehnaaxs  lae  gll 

bolex£w!deda  qlwalmlsaxa  la  qlwaxEnxe  yixs  lae  gll  nelElesa 

dzaxuhie  lax  Dzawade,  ylxs  he£mae  palaEnxsa  lelqwalaLa£yaxs 

^  g-alae  lahnepes  lax  Dzawade;  wa,  he£mis  gll  ax£etsosa  ts!edaq!a- 

5  yases  ts!oyayaxa  LEX’sEme,  LE£wis  lExa£ye,  le£w!s  dEnedzowe 

k-  !idEdzE£waku  ^wuseg'anowaxs  lae  qas£id  qa£s  la  ladzolisaxa  awa- 

dzalise  lax  aLana£yasa  g’ig'okwasa  dzawadala.  Wa,  gITmese  q!axa 

oxta£yasa  qlundzanaxs  g-alae  q!waq!uxEtox£wida  lae  g-ig-allsaxes 

q!unyats!eye  lExa£ya  LE£wa  tsloyayowe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  wila- 

10  dzowe  LEbeg-e  le£wa£ya  qa£s  LEbeg-mdes.  Wa,  la  doqwala  qa 

sEk- !EXLax-sIdza£yesex  5xLax-sidza£yasexs  lae  qEx’Eytntsa  wuseo-a- 

nowe  laqexs  lae  wusek'  Isxsdalaq.  Wii,  g-fl£mese  gwatexs * 1 * * * 5  & * * * 10 * * * * 15lae 

ax£edxes  tsloyayowe  LE£wis  q!iinyats!eye  lExa£ya  qa£s  klunxElisexa 

q  lundzanowaxs  lae  klwadzEwex  oba£yases  LEbeg'a£ye  le£wa£ya 

15  Wa,  la  ts!ExubEtahsas  oba£yases  tsloyayowe  lax  awEnxElisasa 
q lundzanowe  qa£s  k!wet Iqaliseq.  Wii,  g-fl£mese  g-ax  LEx£walisa 
q  !wa£naxs  lae  mEnmaqaq  laxa  L!eq!a  qa£s  la  LExuts'alas  laxes 
q  !un£yats  !e  lExa£ya.  Wii,  g'fhmese  £wilg-ilqeda  Leqliixa  q!wa£naxs 
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all  the  roots  out  of  the  clay,  |  she  takes  her  digging-stick  again, 
pushes  it  into  the  ground  as  she  ||  did  before,  and  she  picks  out  the  20 
lupine-roots  and  |  puts  them  into  her  basket.  She  continues  doing 
this;  |  and  when  her  basket  is  full,  she  carries  it  in  her  one  hand.  I 
She  takes  the  digging-stick  in  the  other  hand  and  goes  home.  |  Then 
she  puts  down  the  basket  at  her  place,  and  ||  she  places  the  digging-  25 
stick  upright  at  one  side  of  the  door.  |  1  hen  she  takes  a  small  dish 
and  pours  some  fresh  water  into  it.  I  When  it  is  half  full,  she  puts  it 
down  by  the  side  of  her  place.  She  takes  her  j  basket  and  places  it 
by  the  side  of  the  small  dish  !  which  contains  water.  Then  she  takes 
some  of  the  lupine-roots  and  puts  them  into  the  ||  water  in  the  small  30 
dish,  and  she  washes  them  all  over,  so  that  the  clay  |  comes  off.  As 
soon  as  all  the  clay  is  off,  she  |  begins  to  eat  the  roots,  with  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  children;  |  and  they  only  stop  when  they  have  enough. 
After  eating  lupine-root  |  for  some  time,  they  become  dizzy,  as  though 
they  were  drunk  ||  after  having  drunk  whisky.  After  eating  lupine-  35 
root,  |  they  put  away  what  is  left  over.  When  |  the  woman  and  her 
husband  eat  too  much  of  the  lupine-roots,  they  become  really  drunk.  | 
Their  eyes  are  heavy,  and  they  can  not  keep  them  open,  and  |  their 
bodies  are  like  dead,  and  they  are  really  |]  sleepy.  Then  they  go  and  40 
lie  down  in  their  rooms  and  I  sleep;  and  when  they  wake  up,  they 


lae  etied  ax£edxes  tsloyayowe  qa£s  tslExubEtalises  oba£yas  laxes 
g'ilx’de  gwex‘£idaasa.  Wa,  laxae  mEnmaqaxa  q!wa£ne  qa£s  la  20 
LExuts!alas  laxes  q'.unyatsle  lExa£ya.  Wa,  ax-sa£mese  he  gweg'ilaqe. 

Wa,  g'iTmese  qotle  qlunyatslas  lExa£ya  lae  k'loqwalaxes  qlunyats  !e 
lExafya.  Wa,  la  dak' lotElaxes  tslovayowaxs  g'axae  na£nakwa. 

Wa,  la  k- !ox£walilaxes  q'.unyatsle  lExa£ya  laxes  klwaelase.  Wa, 
lapa  he  Lag'alllases  ts!5yayowa  apsotstalilas  tlExIlases  g'okwe.  25 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lalogume  qa£s  guxtslodesa  £wE£wap!Eme  laq  qa 
nEgoyoxsdallsexs  lae  hang'alllas  laxes  klwaelase.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes 
q '.tinyats !e  lExa£ye  qa£s  hang'aliles  lax  mak  agihlasa  lalogume 
£wabEts!ala.  Wa,  la  ax£ed  laxa  q!wa£ne  qacs  LExustEndes  lax 
£wabEts!awasa  lalogume.  Wa,  la  ts!ots!ox£unaq  qa  lawa£yes  Lie-  30 
l  lEq  lak-  lEna£yas.  Wa,  g-il£mese  £wl£lawa  l  leL  '.Eq  !ak‘  !Ena£yasexs  lae 
q'unsqlwasTdxa  q!wa£ne  LE£wis  la£wiinEme  Lohnes  sasEme.  Wa, 
ahmese  gwatexs  lae  poHda.  Wa,  g’ihmese  gagala  gwal  qluns- 
q'wasaxa  q!wa£naxs  lae  lr  lEdElxhda  he  gwex-sa  wunalaxs  lae 
<rWal  naqaxa  nEnqlema.  Wa,  g-lPmese  gwal  q lunsq  Iwasaxa  qlwa-  35 
£naxs  lae  g'exaxes  anex'sa£ye.  Wii,  g-il£mese  Lomax' £kl  qlek'lEseda 
ts'.Edaqe  LO£mes  la£wunEmaxa  q!wa£naxs  lae  alax'Td  la  wiTnala 
la  gunsgunt  !es  gegEyagEse  la  Ideas  gwex'  idaas  dEx'ala.  Wa, 
laxae  lElEing-itllde'  ok!wina£yas.  Wa,  laxae  alak'  lala  la  bEqlu- 
jEla.  Wa,  he£mis  la  amn  la  kulEmg-ahlats  laxes  g'eg'aelase  qa£s  40 
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41  feel  well  again,  because  I  they  are  no  longer  drunk.  That  is  all 
about  this.  | 

1  Digging  Carrots.* 1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * 15 — The  woman  takes  this  (cedar-bark  basket),  I  the 
yew-wood  digging-stick,  her  back-protecting  |  mat  and  her  cedar- 
bark  belt.  She  goes  to  the  |  rocks,  for  carrots  generally  grow  on 
5  rocks  where  there  is  grass  |J  on  the  points  of  land.  When  she  reaches 
the  point  where  many  carrots  I  were  growing  the  past  season  (for  the 
woman  only  goes  there  if  she  knows  |  that  there  were  many  of  them, 
for  they  have  not  come  out  yet),  she  takes  her  J  back-protecting  mat 
and  puts  it  on  her  back,  and  she  takes  her  |  belt  and  puts  it  over  it 
10  around  her  waist,  then  jj  she  ties  the  mat  on  her  back.  She  takes  her 
digging-stick  |  and  sits  down  on  the  rock.  Then  she  puts  her  basket 
down  in  |  front  of  her,  and  she  peels  off  the  grass  and  the  roots  from 
the  rocks  with  her  yew-wood  I  digging-stick,  so  that  it  turns  over 
and  the  roots  show.  Then  |  she  picks  out  the  carrots  and  throws 
15  them  into  her  basket.  ||  After  she  has  selected  them  from  among  the 
roots  of  (other)  plants,  |  she  takes  her  digging  stick  again  (some  women 
call  it  the  |  peeling-stick  for  carrots)  and  she  does  |  as  she  did  before 
when  she  peeled  it  off  from  the  rock.  After  filling  her  carrot-basket,  | 
she  puts  it  on  her  back.  Generally  she  uses  the  peeling-stick  for 
20  carrots  as  a  walking-stick.  ||  She  goes  home  to  her  house;  and  when  she 


41  mex£ede.  Wa,  g'fbmese  tslEX'TdExs  lae  esTdr  la  bebEgwaiiEina  lae 
gwal  wunala.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Digging  Carrots  (Tslosiixa  xEtEm1).— Wa,  he£mis  ax£etsosa  tslE- 

daqe  LE£wis  LlEmqlEk'  lEne  tsloyayowa.  Wa,  hehnises  Lebeg'a£ye 

le£wa£ya  LE£wis  dEnedzowe  wuseg'anowa.  Wa,  la  qaseLla  laxa 

awlnaklwa  qaxs  he£mae  qlunala  qlwaxatsa  xEtxEtleda  k'ledEklwa 

5  laxa  ewaelba£ye.  Wa,  g'iTmese  lag'aa  lax  qlayasasa  XEtxEtla 

qlwaxa  apsEylnx'de  qaxs  a£maeda  tslEdaqe  heEm  lagllExs  qlaLE- 

laaqexs  qlenEmae  laq  qaxs  k'!es£mae  q!wax£ida.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes 

LEbeg-a£ye  le£wa£ya  qa£s  LEbeglndes.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  dEnedzowe 

wuseg'anowa  qa£s  qEneg'indes  laqexs  lae  wuseg'oybdES.  Wa,  lahne 

10  qaqak'Enax  LEbeg'a£yas  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  ts  loyayowe 

qa£s  klwag'aale.  Wa,  laEm  liable  xEtxEt!aats!as  nlabat  lax  nEqE- 

malaas.  Wa,  la  iJoklug'ilbdxa  k'letlEme  yises  LlEmqlEk' !ine 

ts!oyay5  qa  nELEles  qa  £naxwes  nebededa  iJdplEk'e.  Wa,  la 

mEnmaqaxa  XEtxEtla  qa£s  ts!Exts!ales  laxa  Llabate.  Wa 

15  glbmese  £wilgdlqeda  oguqlemase  idbplEk'sa  q Iwasq  luxElaxs  lae 
et  led  dax'Tdxes  ts  loyayowe  yixs  LeqElaeda  waokwe  tsledaqas 
LloklugElayoxa  XEtxEtla  laq.  Wa,  laxae  aEm  nEg'EltEwexes 
gllx'de  gwex-hdaasa.  Wa,  glbmese  qotle  xEtlasas  Llabataxs  lae 
oxLEX'TdEq.  Wa,  la  qlunala  sEk'  laaElaxes  Lloklwayaxa  XEtxEtla. 


>  Continued  from  p.  139,  line  22. 
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enters,  |  she  puts  down  her  load  and  puts  it  on  the  floor  by  the  side  21 
of  the  fire.  | 

Digging1  Lily-Bulbs.1 — As  soon  as  (the  digging-stick)  is  finished,  (the  ] 
man)  gives  it  to  his  wife.  |  In  the  morning,  when  day  comes,  the 
woman  arises  and  |  eats  before  she  goes  out.  After  she  has  finished 
eating,  |  she  takes  her  back-protector  and  her  cedar-bark  belt  ||  and  5 
her  new  basket  for  lily-bulbs  and  also  the  |  digging-stick  for  lily- 
bulbs.  She  goes  to  the  flat  on  the  beach,  for  |  there  the  lily  grows  and 
there  is  soft  sand.  When  |  she  reaches  the  place  where  there  are 
many  lily-blossoms,  she  |  puts  down  her  new  basket  for  lily-bulbs  and 
her  digging-stick  for  ||  lily-bulbs,  and  she  puts  the  mat  on  her  back.  10 
She  puts  on  the  |  cedar-bark  belt,  which  she  ties  around  her  waist. 
After  doing  so,  I  she  sits  down  on  the  lower  end  of  the  back-protector, 
for  |  the  end  of  it  reaches  as  far  as  her  heels.  She  puts  down  her  | 
new  basket  for  lily-bulbs  in  front  of  her.  She  takes  her  []  flat-edged  15 
digging-stick  and  pushes  the  point  into  the  sand  on  one  side  |  of  the 
lily-plant;  and  when  the  point  is  half  way  in,  she  |  pulls  out  her 
digging-stick  and  pushes  it  into  the  sand  again  on  one  side  of  the 
plant,  |  in  this  way:  I  |  and  she  pulls  it  out  and  pushes  it  again 

into  the  sand  |  at  I  I  the  upper  side,  in  this  way.2  She  pulls 


Wa,  la  nahiakwa  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  gdh'mese  laeL  laxes  g'okwaxs  20 
lae  oxLEg’alilaq  laxa  magfinwalisasa  lEgwllases  g’okwe. 

Digging  Lily-Bulbs.1 — Wa,  gfifimese  gwalExs  lae  tslas  laxes  gEnEme.  1 
Wa,  g-ihmese  £nax'£idxa  gaalaxs  lae  Lax£wideda  tslEdaqe  qa£s 
heyasElexs  k' leshnae  la  qashda.  Wa,  gifimese  gwal  heyasElaxs 
lae  ax£edxes  LEbeg-a£ye  le£wa£ya  LE£wis  dEnedzowe  wuseg'anowa 
LE£wes  altsEme  xmgwatsle  dEntsEm  Llabata;  wa,  hebnisLes  ts !o-  5 
yayaxa  x’okume.  Wa,  la  qasbd  qa£s  la  laxa  awadzalise  qaxs 
he£mae  ex-  qlwaxatsa  x'okume  loxs  tElgwesae.  Wa,  g’fi£mese 
lag-aa  laxa  qlenEme  gogulEtE£wesa  x'okumaxs  lae  hex-£idaEm 
g-ig-alisaxes  altsEme  x-ogwats!e  Llabata  LE£wis  ts  !oyayaxa 
x'okume.  Wa,  lit  LEbeg'intses  le£wa£ye  qa£s  qEk'lylndeses  dEne-  10 
dzowe  wuseg'anowe  laq  qa£s  wuseg'oyodes.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwalExs 
lae  klwadzodEX  bEnba£yases  LEbeg'a£ye  le£wa£ya  qaxs  sEk’ lEXLax'- 
sldze£maax  oxLax'sIdza£yas  g-og'Eguyas.  Wa,  lit  hang'alisaxes 
altsEme  x-ogwats!e  L.'abat  laxes  liEqEmalise.  Wa,  la  dax-£Idxes 
pExba  tsloyayowa.  Wa,  LlEnxbEtEnts  pExba£yas  lax  apsanoL lEXLa-  15 
£yasa  x‘ogwanowe  qa  nEgo£yowes  tsegwayoba£yas.  Wa,  la  1c!e- 
qulisaxes  tsloyayowe  qa£s  et!ede  LlEnxbEtalisas  lax  apsandLlEx- 
La£yas  g‘a  gwiileg-a  (fig.).  Wa,  laxae  k- lEqulisaq  qa£s  et!ede  LlEnx¬ 
bEtalisas  laxa  apsanoL lEXLa£yas  g'a  gwaleg’a.2  Wa,  la  k‘  lEqulisaq 


1  Continued  from  p.  146,  lino  33. 


^  See  figure  to  left. 
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20  it  out  ||  and  pushes  it  into  the  sand  again  so  that  the  cuts  (in  the  sand) 
meet.  Then  she  |  pries  out  the  lily  plant  and  bulb  in  this  way:  | 
-  The  lily-plant  is  the  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  square. 

•  Then  |  she  breaks  the  soil  and  picks  out  the  bulb,  and  she 

- -  breaks  off  the  |  stem  of  the  lily-bulb  and  throws  it  away. 

25  Then  she  throws  the  |J  bulb  into  her  bulb-basket.  She  continues 
doing  this  j  as  long  as  she  is  digging  lily-bulbs.  She  digs  them  up 
very  quickly  when  she  is  digging,  for  |  three  finger-widths  is  the  width 
of  the  |  digging-stick  for  lily-bulbs.  As  soon  as  the  basket  is  full,  | 
30  and  when  it  is  a  fine  day,  she  goes  to  get  a  mat  from  her  house,  ||  and 
she  spreads  it  out  where  she  is  digging.  She  takes  hold  of  her  |  basket 
on  each  side  and  pours  the  bulbs  on  the  mat  which  has  been  spread  out, 
and  |  she  goes  on  digging  as  she  did  before.  Now,  the  bulbs  that 
have  been  poured  on  the  mat  are  getting  dry;  J  and  when  the  basket 
has  been  filled  again,  |  she  pours  it  out  again  on  the  mat.  When 
35  evening  comes  ||  and  it  is  fine  weather,  she  gets  another  |  mat  from 
her  house  and  spreads  it  over  the  |  bulbs  that  she  has  dug  so  that  they 
may  not  get  wet  from  the  night  dew.  |  When  day  comes,  the  woman 
goes  back  to  where  she  is  digging  the  |  bulbs,  and  she  takes  along 


40  another  mat, 
spread  over 
one  on  which  she 
spread  in  this  way :  | 


which  she  spreads  out.  fl  She  takes  the  one  that  was 
the  bulbs  and  spreads  it  out  close  to  |  the 

poured  the  bulbs.  The  three  mats  are 
She  scatters  over  them  the  bulbs  which 


20  qa£s  etlede  LtenxbEtalisas  laxa  la  telgEwats  Ltenqa£yasexs  lae  k!we- 
tteqalisaxa  x'ogwano  LE£wa  x'okume  laxa  g'a  gwalag'a  {fig.).  HeEm 
x’ogwanoweda  nExts!owe  tsIoltsEin  topala.  Wa,  a£mise  hex'hdaEm 
wax'sEndxa  dzEqwa  qa£s  daqhdexa  x'okume  qa£s  k!ulpodexa  x'o¬ 
kume  laxa  x'ogwanowe  qa£s  tstex£edeq.  Wa,  lapa  ts  texts  !otsa 
25  x'okume  laxes  x'ogwatsle  Llabata.  Wa,  ax'satenese  he  gweg'ilaxs 
tslosaaxa  x'okume.  Wa,  laxa  ha£nakwelaxs  lae  tslosa  qaxs 
yudux£dEnae  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  ylx  £wadzobaasas  tse- 
gwayoba£yasa  tsloyayaxa  x'okume.  Wa,  g'llhnese  qotle  x'ogwa- 
tslas  Llabata  lae  ax£edxa  le£wa£ye  laxes  g'okwe,  yixs  eg'tdzalaeda 
30  £nala  qa£s  la  LEplalisas  laxes  tsloyase.  Wa,  la  tetEgEnhdxes 
x'ogwatsle  Llabata  qa£s  la  gugEdzots  laxa  LEbese  le£wa£ya.  Wa, 
xwelaqahnese  la  ts!os£Ida.  qaxs  lE£maaLal  x'Eleses  la  gugEdzoyoxa 
LEbese  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  gdltemxaawise  qot!e  x'ogwatslas  Llabataxs 
lae  etled  gugEdzdts  laxa  LEbese  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  g"il£mese  la  dza- 
35  qwaxs  ylxs  eg’ldzalaeda  dzaqwa,  wa  a£mese  la  ax£edxa  ogu£la£maxat ! 
le£wa£ya  laxes  g'okwe  qa£s  la  LEpsEmlisas  laxes  x'ogwanEme 
x'okuma  qa  k' !eses  xwelaqa  k!unx£Id  laxa  gosaxElaxa  ganuLe.  Wa, 
g'lfimese  £nax'£Idxa  gaalaxs  lae  et!ededa  tslEdaqe  laxes  x'ogwasaxa 
x'okume  qa£s  dalexa  ogu£la£maxat !  le£wa£ya  qa£s  LEp!aliseq.  Wa, 
40  laxae  ax£ed  LEpEyalisaxa  x'ogwanEmas  x’okuma  qa£s  LEpEnxEllses 
lax  modzoyaasasa  x'okume  g'a  gwaleda  yuduxwe  leElwa£ya.  {fig.). 
Wa,  la  gweldzotses  x'ogwanEme  x'okiim  laq  qa  ha£nakweles  temo- 
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she  lias  duo;,  so  that  they  may  dry  quickly.  |  After  doing  so,  she  43 
goes  again  and  digs  lily-bulbs;  and  |  when  she  has  tilled  her  basket, 
she  goes  and  pours  them  on  the  ||  mat.  When  it  gets  dark,  she  goes  45 
and  gets  more  mats  |  from  her  house,  and  spreads  them  over  the 
bulbs  that  she  has  dug.  I  When  she  has  many,  she  stops.  When  it  is 
had  weather,  in  the  |  evening  she  takes  short  boards  and  makes  a 
roof  over  them.  |  There  are  four  posts  for  it,  and  she  puts  two  small  |J 
beams  over  them;  and  she  lays  on  the  short  split  cedar  boards,  |  that  50 
it  maybe  tight  if  it  should  rain.  If  it  is  a  fine  day  in  the  |  morning, 
she  takes  off  the  boards  of  short  split  cedar-wood  and  scatters  |  the 
bulbs  over  the  mats.  If  the  weather  is  fine,  it  takes  more  than  I  six 
days  to  dry  the  bulbs  thoroughly  in  the  sun.  Now  I  will  ||  stop  for  a  55 
short  time  talking  about  the  woman.1  .  .  .  | 

After2  the  woman  has  put  the  rope  around  the  box  for  lily-bulbs,  | 
she  carries  it  on  her  back  to  where  she  has  dried  the  |  bulbs,  and  she 
puts  the  bulbs  into  the  box.  When  |  it  is  full,  she  takes  some  lily- 
leaves  ||  (some  Indians  call  it  lily-plant)  and  she  puts  them  on  top.  |  60 
Some  Indians  call  this  the  soft  cover  for  the  lily-bulbs.  After  doing 
this,  |  she  puts  the  cover  on.  Some  Indians  call  this  “putting  the  | 
fiat  cover  on  the  box  for  lily-bulbs.”  When  it  is  a  fine  morning,  | 


£nakula.  Wa,  gihmese  gwalExs  lae  et!ed  x'ox£widxa  x'okume.  Wa,  43 
g11naxwa£mese  qotleda  x'ogwatslas  idabatExs  lae  gugEdzots  laxa 
te£wa£ye.  Wa,  gllnaxwahnese  dzaqwaxs  lae  ax£edxa  leEl£wa£ye  45 
laxes  g'okwe  qa£s  la  LEpEyints  laxes  xogwanEme  x'okuma.  Wa, 
gihmese  qlEyoLExs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  gihmese  yak' telxElaxa  dza¬ 
qwaxs  lae  ax£edxa  ts  !ats  !a£xusE£me  qa£s  la  sesgEmlisas  laq.  Wa, 
laEm  motslaqe  LeLamas.  Wii,  la  k'ak'EdEtotsa  malts  !aqe  wlswul 
k'ek'atewe  laq.  Wa,  ahnese  la  paqEmk' !Ena£ya  ts!ats!a£xusEme  50 
laq  qa  amxes  qo  yogux*£idLo.  Wa,  gihmese  egldzoleda  £nalaxa 
gaalaxs  lae  sewayodsx  salas  ts!ats!a£xusEma  qa£s  gweldzodesa 
xAkume  laxa  leElwa£ye.  Wa,  g11£Em  aegdsa  £nala  lae  hayaqax 
qlELlExse  £nalasa  x'ilaxa  x'okume  laxa  LlesEla.  Wa,  la£niEn 
yawas£ld  gwal  gwagwex's£ala  laxa  tslEdaqaxs  hae.1  ...  55 

Wa,2 g’ii£mese  gwkleda  tslEdaqe  wElxsEindxes  x'ogwatsle  xEtsEma 
lae  hex-£idaEm  la  oxLalaxa  xEtsEme  qa£s  la  lax  xdldzasases 
x'okume.  Wa,  la  kdatslotses  x'okume  laxa  XEtsEme.  Wa,  g'il- 
hnese  q5t!axs  lae  ax£ed  lax  yisx'Enasa  x'okume.  Wa,  la  £nek'eda 
waokwe  bak!um  x'ogwano,  qa£s  tslakdyindes.  Wa,  laxae  £nek'eda  60 
wabkwe  baklum  tlak'Eymdes  laxa  x'okum.  Wa,  gihmese  gwalExs 
lae  paqEmts.  Wa,  laxae  £nek'eda  waokwe  baklum  yikuyindesa 
yikuya£ye  laxa  x'ogwatsle  XEtsEma.  Wa,  gihmese  ek'a  gaalaxs 
lae  hex'£idaEin  la  moxsases  xlx'ogwatsle  xexEtsEm  laxes  x'ogu- 


1  Continued  on  p.  60. 


2  Continued  from  p.  81,  line  72. 
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65  she  puts  all  the  boxes  with  lily -bulbs  aboard  the  ||  canoe;  and  when 
they  are  all  aboard,  they  start  for  home,  |  going  to  the  winter  village.  | 
When  they  arrive  at  their  house,  they  unload  the  canoe,  |  if  it  is 
high  water  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Then  they  put  down  the 
boxes  |  in  a  cool  corner  of  the  house,  for  the  lily-bulbs  easily  dry  up  || 
70  when  the  boxes  are  put  down  where  it  is  warm;  therefore  they  are  | 
put  into  a  cool  corner  of  the  house.  There  the  owner  of  the  roots  will 
keep  them  until  the  |  winter  comes  and  the  tribe  have  a  winter 
ceremonial.  | 

1  Picking  Elderberries. — You  know  |  the  way  of  making  various  kinds 
of  baskets.  The  basket  |  of  those  who  pick  elderberries  is  a  small- 
meshed  basket.* 1  .  .  .  |  In2 * * 5 * * * * 10  the  morning,  when  it  is  fine  weather,  the 
5  woman  takes  her  ||  hook,  her  cedar-bark  belt,  and  her  small-meshed  | 
large  basket,  which  she  carries  on  her  back,  and  she  goes  to  the  place 
where  elderberries  are  growing,  |  for  elderberries  grow  only  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  There  the  |  woman  goes  who  picks  elderberries.  As  soon  as 
she  reaches  the  elderberry -bushes,  |  she  puts  there  her  baskets  on  the 
10  ground,  for  generally  she  has  two  ||  or  even  three  baskets  for  carrying 
elderberries.  She  takes  her  belt  |  and  puts  it  round  her  waist;  and 
after  doing  so,  she  takes  her  |  smallest  basket  for  elderberries  and 
hangs  it  in  front  of  her  body.  |  First  she  picks  off  the  berries  growing 


65  LEslats!e  xwakluna.  Wa,  g'ilhnese  £wilxsaxs  lae  alex£ulesa.  Wa, 
labile  nahiakwa  qa£s  la  laxes  tsIawunxElase  g'oxudEmsa. 

Wa,  g'ilhnese  lag'aa  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae  hex'hdaEm  moltodExs 
vixulalisaaxs  lae  lag'alisa.  Wa,  la  he  mogwalllElasa  xexEtsEma 
wudanegwll ases  g'okwe  qaxs  x'Elyakaeda  x'okumaxs  ts.'atslElqwa- 
70  iaes  mExelasa  x'lx'ogwats!e  xexEtsEma.  Wa,  hehnis  lag'ilas  he 
mogwalelEma  wudanegwllasa  g'okwe.  Wii,  laEm  lalaal  laxa 
tslawunxe  qo  tsletsIexhdLe  g'okulotasa  x'ogwadasa  x'okume. 

1  Picking  Elderberries  (Tslex'axa  tslex'ina). — Wa,  laEmLas  q  !aLE- 

lax  gweg’ilasasa  lExelaxa  oguqala  laElxasya.  Wa,  hebnis  Iexe- 

lasa  tslex'axa  tslex’lneda  t!olt!oxsEme  lExa£yad  .  .  .  Wa,2 

g'iFmese  egldzalaxa  gaalaxs  lae  hex'£ida£ma  tslEdaq  ax£edxes 

5  gaLayowe  LE£wes  dEndzEdzowe  wuseg'anowa  LE£wes  t  !olt  JoxsEme 

£walas  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  oxLalaqexs  lae  laxa  tslenadaxa  tslexuna, 

yixs  lex-a£mae  ts!enadeda  ogwaga£yasa  wlwa.  Wa,  he£mis  lalaasa 

ts !e£nenoxwe  tslEdaqa.  Wa,  glTmese  lag'aa  laxa  tsIex'niEdzEXE- 

kwalaxs  lae  haiiEmg'aElsElaxes  laElxEla  qaxs  q!unalae  maltsEma 

10  loxs  yuduxusEmae  ts!enats!e  laElxa£ya.  Wa,  lit  ax£edxefe  wuseg'a- 
nowe  qa£s  wuseg'oyodes.  Wa,  g'il£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes 
amayaga£yases  ts!e£nats!e  lExa£ya  qa£s  nanayagEmes.  Wa,  het!a 
g'il  ts!ex'£itso£seda  banaaba£yas.  Wa,  g'il£mes6  qot!e  nanayagE- 


1  Continued  on  p.155,  line  1. 


2  Continued  from  p.  155,  line  18. 
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below;  and  when  the  |  basket  hanging  on  the  front  of  her  body  is  full, 
she  pours  the  berries  into  the  large  basket;  ||  and  after  she  has  picked  15 
off  from  the  bushes,  all  the  elderberries  growing  below  |  she  takes  the 
hook  and  pulls  down  the  elderberries  growing  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  |  bushes,  and  she  picks  them  off;  and  when  the  basket  hanging 
in  front  of  her  body  is  full,  |  she  pours  the  berries  which  she  has 
picked  into  the  large  |  basket  for  carrying  elderberries.  She  con¬ 
tinues  doing  so  with  her  hook,  pulling  down  ||  the  berries  on  the  upper  20 
part  of  the  bushes.  After  all  the  |  baskets  have  been  filled  with 
elderberries,  she  ties  down  the  top,  for  they  are  |  all  heaping  full. 
After  doing  so,  she  carries  one  at  a  time  |  on  her  back,  and  she  goes 
to  and  fro,  carrying  them  down  the  river.  | 

Picking  Salal-Berries. — You  know  the  |  ways  how  baskets  are  made.  1 
They  use  a  large  small -meshed  |  basket  for  picking  sal al-beiries.  One 
basket  is  large,  |  and  the  next  one  is  medium-sized,  and  the  smallest 
kind  of  basket  is  carried  in  front  of  the  body.  ||  The  name  of  the  large  o 
basket  of  the  woman  is  " swallowing-basket,’  |  and  the  next  basket 
is  called  "middle-one;”  |  and  "front-basket”  is  the  name  of  the  | 
smallest  one.  In  the  morning,  when  it  is  clear,  the  woman  puts  |  her 
salal -berry  picking  baskets  one  into  the  other.  She  takes  hei  belt  | 
and  puts  it  into  the  baskets,  and  she  takes  ||  goat-tallow  and  chews  it.  10 
As  soon  as  she  has  chewed  it,  she  puts  it  j  into  the  palm  of  hei  light 


15 


rnasexa  tslexunaxs  lae  giiqasases  tslenanEme  laxa  cwalase  lExaqya. 
Wa,  gdPmese  hvllg'ElEXLowa  banaabafyasa  ts  lex'niEsaxa  ts  !ex'  in  as, 
lae  ax£edxes  gapayowe  qa£s  gaLaxEles  laxa  ek’ !ala  tslenxLawesa 
tslexmiEse.  Wa,  hehnis  la  tslenatsex.  Wa,  gdPEmxaawise  qoUe 
nanayagEmasexs  lae  guqasases  tslenanEme  laxa  £walase  tslenatsles 
lExa£ya.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg’ilases  g'apayowe  la  gaLaxElas 
laxa  ekdala  tslenxLawesa  tslex'mEse.  Wa,  g'lbmese  £naxwa  la  20 
qoqiitle  ts  lets  lenats  las  laBlxa£ya,  lae  t  lEmak-Eyindalaq  qaxs  £na- 
xwa£mae  LleLlak'Emala.  Wa,  guhmese  gwala  lae  -nahnEmsg  e- 
mEmqaxs  lae  oxLalaqexs  lae  oxLatosElaq  laxa  wa. 

Picking  Salal-Berries  (Nskwaxa  nEklule). — Wa,  laEmpas  £naxwa  ] 
q'aLElax  gwegfilasasa  lExelaxa  lExa£ye.  Wa,  la  wllxsd  tldltloxsEme 
lEXElasa  nEkwaxa  nEklule.  Wa,  he£misexs  £walasaeda JnEmsgEme; 
wa,  la  heleda  £nEmsgEme;  wa,  he£misa  nanaagEmxa  amayagafyas 
lExElas.  Wa  hesm  pegEinsa  £walega£yasa  lEXElasa  ts'.Edaqe  nag’e.  5 
Wii,  la  helomagEmx'Leda  mak'ilaq.  Wa,  la  nanaagEmx  neda 
am^yaga£yas.  Wa,  gdl£mese  egddzalaxa  gaalaxs  lae  klwakluso- 
daleda  tslEdaqaxes  nEgwatsleLe  laElxa£ye.  Wa  ax£edxes  wuseg  a- 
nowe,  qa£s  gutslodes  laxes  laElxa£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  yasEkwasox 
£mElxL5x  qa£s  malex£wideq.  Wa,  guhmese  £wi£wElx‘sExs  lae  axdzoxu- 
tslandES  laxes  helk‘ !ots!ana£ye.  Wa,  dzak'ots  laxes  gEmxoltsa- 
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13  hand  and  rubs  it  with  the  left  |  hand.  When  it  is  all  over  her  hands; 

she  |  rubs  it  on  her  face,  so  that  a  thick  layer  of  tallow  is  on  her  | 
15  face,  and  so  that  the  mosquitoes  cannot  bite  through  it.  ||  This  is 
called  "tallow  sitting  on  the  face.”  | 

After  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  her  salal-picking  cedar-bark  hat  | 
and  puts  it  on.  On  her  back  she  carries  the  baskets,  and  |  she  also 
takes  her  paddle  and  goes  down  to  the  beach  where  her  |  salal- 
20  berrying  canoe  is.  She  launches  it  and  goes  aboard.  ||  She  sits  in  the 
stern,  and  puts  the  baskets  into  the  canoe.  Then  |  she  paddles, 
going  to  an  island  where  salal-berrios  grow,  for  these  are  the  only  | 
places  where  salal-berries  grow  well.  When  she  arrives  there,  she 
ties  a  stone  to  her  |  small  canoe,  carries  the  baskets  on  her  back,  and 
goes  into  the  woods  j  to  pick  salal-berries.  When  she  reaches  the  edge 
25  of  the  salal-berry  patch,  ||  she  puts  down  her  baskets,  takes  her  belt  | 
and  puts  it  round  her  waist.  After  that  she  takes  her  |  front-basket, 
the  smallest  one  of  her  baskets,  and  hangs  it  in  front  of  her  chest. 
She  puts  her  |  two  baskets  upright  on  the  ground,  |  and  she  picks  off 
30  the  salal-berries  and  puts  them  into  the  front-basket.  ||  When  it  is 
full,  she  pours  them  into  the  swallowing-basket,  the  largest  one  J  of  the 
salal-berry  baskets.  She  continues  picking  them  into  her  front-bas¬ 
ket.  When  |  it  is  heaping  full,  she  pours  them  into  the  medium-sized 
basket,  and  J  as  soon  as  it  is  full,  she  pours  them  into  the  swallowinop- 

to 


12  na£ye.  Wa,  gilhnese  la  hamElgEdzEhve  lax  e'eyasasexs  lae  dzE- 
dzEk'Emts  laxes  goguma£ye.  Wa,  laEm  wakweda  yasEkwe  lax 
goguma£yas,  qa  k' leses  lax'sawe  qlEk'Elasa  LesLEna  laq.  Wii, 
15  heErn  LegadEs  klwakluxumakwasa  yasEkwe. 

Wa,  gilhnese  gwalsxs  lae  ax£edxes  nskumle  dEntsEm  LEtEnffa 
qa^s  LEtEmdes.  Wa,  la  oxLag'lntses  nenEgwatsIe  laElxa£ya.  Wa, 
la  dag-llx-Lalaxes  se£wayowe  qa£s  la  lEntsles  lax  hanedzasases 
nEgwats  !eLe  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  wI£xustEndEq  qa£s  la  laxsEq. 
20  Wa,  laEm  klwaxpaqexs  lae  hang'aalExsaxes  laElxa£ye.  Wa,  la 
sex  wid  qa^s  la  laxa  nEgwade  laxa  £mak-ala  qaxs  lex'amae  ex' 
qlwaxatsa,  lEnEmx'de.  Wa,  g:ll£mese  lag'aaxs  lae  mogwanodxes 
xwaxwagume.  Wa,  la  oxLagintses  laElxa£yaxs  lae  aLe£sta  laxes 
nEgwasLaxa  nsklule.  Wa,  g'ihmese  knxsndxa  q  !eq  laxLalaxa 
25  nEklulaxs  lae  oxLEg'a£saxes  laElxa£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  wuseg'a- 
nowe  qa£s  wusex'hdes.  Wa,  g11£mese  gwalsxs  lae  ax£edxes  nana- 
agEmexa  amayaga£yas  IexeISs  qa£s  teklupEleq.  Wa,  la  helklalax 
hanx'hats  !ena£yasa  maltsEme  laElxa£ya  qa  alak' !ales  t!et!axEsa 
Wa,  la  k!ulp!ldxa  nEk!iile  qa£s  la  k!ulpts!alas  laxes  nanaagEme. 
30  Wa,  g'ihmese  qotlaxs  lae  guq&sas  laxes  nag'e£xa  £waleg:a£yas 
nEgwats  !as  lp:xacya.  Wa,  la  hanal  k!iilpts!alaxes  nanaagEme.  Wa, 
g'llnaxwa£mese  qotlaxs  lae  guqEyints  laxes  nag'a£ye.’  Wa,  gll- 
miese  la  idak  Emalaxs  lae  et!ed  giixtslalaxes  helomagEme.  Wa, 
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basket;  and  |  when  that  is  also  full  and  the  berries  are  heaped  high, 
she  ||  picks  them  into  her  front-basket;  and  when  this  is  also  heaping  35 
full,  |  she  puts  it  on  the  ground.  Then  she  breaks  off  good  hemlock- 
branches  and  |  puts  them  on  the  opening  of  the  salal-baskets  all 
around;  and  when  |  she  has  put  them  in  standing  all  around  the 
salal-berry  baskets,  she  |  bends  down  the  ends  and  ties  the  hemlock- 
branches  down  in  this  way.1  ||  After  tying  them  down  with  cedar-bark  40 
rope,  which  is  on  the  basket,  she  |  puts  the  swallowing-basket  down  | 
into  her  small  canoe,  and  she  goes  back  and  j  carries  the  medium¬ 
sized  basket,  and  she  hangs  the  |  front-basket  over  her  chest,  and  she 
carries  one  on  each  side  as  she  ||  comes  out  of  the  woods,  and  puts  45 
them  in  the  bow  of  the  travelling-canoe.  As  soon  as  |  she  has  done 
this,  she  goes  aboard  her  travelling-canoe  and  paddles  |  home  to  her 
house.  As  soon  as  she  arrives  on  the  |  beach  of  her  house,  she  carries 
the  largest  |  basket  on  her  back  and  takes  it  up  into  her  ||  house.  50 
She  puts  it  down  at  a  place  not  too  near  the  fire.  |  She  goes  down 
again  to  the  other  two  berry-baskets,  and  she  carries  |  one  on  each  side 
as  she  walks  up,  in  the  same  way  as  she  had  done  when  she  came  out 
of  the  woods  |  when  she  picked  the  berries  on  the  island,  and  she 
puts  them  down.  | 


g'ihEmxaawise  qotlaxs  laxes  laena£yaxat!  LlakEmala,  wii,  laxas 
k lulpts lodxes  nanaagEme.  Wa,  g'il£Emxaawise  l liik'Emalaxs  lae  35 
hang'aElsaqexs  lae  l !Ex£wIdxa  ek'e  qlwaxe  qlenEma.  W  a,  lii 
qlaxstEnts  lax  awe£stas  awaxsta£yases  nenEgwatsle.  Wa,  glhmese 
£wllala  q  Iwaxtaakwa  yuduxusEme  nenExutslala  laElxa£ya  lae 
gwagunaxbax'hdxa  oba£yasa  t!ak'Ema£ye  qlwaxa,  yixs  lae  gwal 
tlEniak'Eyintsa  nalame  dEnsEn  dEnsma  laq.  Wa,  gdl£mese  £wl£la  40 
la  tlEinak-Eyaakuxs  lae  PxLag'Entsa  nEgwatsle  nag-e  qa£s  lii  oxle- 
g-aalExsas  laxes  ya£yats!e  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  xwelaxsag'a  qa£s 
lii  oxLag’Entsa  helomagEine  nEgwatslii.  Wa,  lii  tEklupElaxes 
nanaagEme  nEgwatslaxs  g'axae  tetEkwasElaxa  maltsEmaxs  g  axae 
laltlala  qa£s  hanag'Eyodes  lax  ag‘iwa£yases  yacyats!e.  iT'ii,  g  il- 45 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  laxs  laxes  ya£yats!e.  Wii,  lii  g  axe  sex£wida 
qa£s  gWxe  na£nakwa  laxes  g’okwe.  Wa,  gdhmese  lag’alis  lax 
LlEmahsases  g'okwaxs  lae  hex'hdaEm  oxLEgllExsaxa  £wiilegEyas 
lEXElasxa  nag-a£ye  qa£s  lii  oxLosdesElaq  qa£s  lii  oxLaeLElaq  laxes 
g-okwe.  Wa,  lii  oxLEg-alilas  laxa  kdese  nExwala  lax  lEgwilas.  50 
Wii,  lii  etEntsles  laxa  maltsEme  nEgwatsle  hiElxa£ya,  laxae  tetE- 
kwasElaqexs  g'axae  lasdesEla  laxes  gwalaasaqexs  g'axae  laltlalas 
laxes  nEgwasde  laxa  mEk'ala.  Wa,  laxae  lianEmg  alilas. 

'  i  That  is~the  branches” are  put  in  between  the  berries  and  the  basket,  tips  up,  and  are  then  bent  over 
from  all  sides  toward  the  middle  and  tied  together  so  that  they  cover  the  berries. 
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1  Picking  Currants1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * 15 * * * * 20  ( qlesena ). — The  same  baskets  |  are  used  by  the 
women  to  pick  currants  as  are  used  when  picking  salal-berries,  |  and 
there  are  three  of  them.  When  the  woman  sees  that  the  weather 
is  fine  in  the  morning,  she  |  takes  her  baskets  and  her  cedar-bark 
5  belt  ||  and  her  cedar-bark  hat,  and  puts  the  baskets  on  her  back.  | 
Then  she  puts  on  her  cedar-bark  hat  and  goes  out  to  the  place  where  | 
the  currant  bushes  grow.  As  soon  as  she  gets  there,  she  puts  down  j 
her  currant-picking  baskets.  She  takes  her  cedar-bark  |  belt  and  puts  it 
10  around  her  waist.  After  doing  so,  she  takes  ||  her  front-basket,  hangs  it 
in  front  of  her  chest,  hung  from  a  strap  around  her  neck.  |  She  pinches 
off  the  stems  of  the  currants,  and  |  breaks  them  off  and  throws  them 
into  her  front-basket.  When  it  is  |  full,  she  pours  it  into  the  swallow¬ 
ing-basket.  Then  she  goes  on  pinching  off  |  more  currants  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  stems.  She  pinches  them  off  and  throws  them  into  the  || 
15  front-basket  for  currant-picking;  and  when  it  is  full,  she  goes  back  and  | 
pours  them  on  top  of  those  which  she  poured  in  first.  When  the}-  are 
level  with  the  top  of  the  basket,  j  she  stops  pouring  them  into  the  swal¬ 
lowing-basket.  She  does  the  same  as  she  did  before  with  the  medium 
sized  basket;  |  and  when  it  is  also  level  with  the  top,  she  stops  pour¬ 
ing  them  in,  |  and  she  also  fills  her  front  basket;  and  when  this  is 
-0  full,  ||  she  gets  skunk-cabbage  leaves,  which  she  puts  as  a  covering 
over  the  |  three  currant-baskets.  When  they  are  all  covered  with  | 


1  Picking  Currants1  (QJesaxa  qlesena).— Wa,  heEmxat!  qledza- 

tslesa  tslEdaqaxa  qlesenes  IexeIuxs  lax'de  nEkwaxa  nEklula  yu- 

duxusEme  laElxa£ya.  Wa,  g'lhmese  ek’tedzalaxa  gaalaxs  lae  he- 

x'ddauna  tslEdaqe  ax£edxes  laElxa£ye  LE£wis  dEndzEdzowe  wuse- 

5  g-anowa  LEswis  dEntsEme  LEtEmla.  Wa,  la  oxLalaxes  laElxa- 

£yaxs  lae  LEtEmtses  dEntsEme  LEtEmlaxs  lae  qasfid  qa£s  la  lax 

q Iwaxasasa  qlesmEses.  Wa,  gllhnese  lag  aa  laqexs  lae  hang-a- 

Elsaxes  q  leq  ledzats  !e  laslxa^ya.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  dEndzEdzowe 

wuseg-anowa  qa"s  wuseg-oyodes.  Wa,  gllhnese  gwatexs  lae  ax£ed- 

10  xes  nanaagEine  lsxa^ya  qass  teldiipEleqexs  lae  qsnxalax  aoxLaasas 

qass  la  eplExpax  oxLa-cyas  ytsx'Enasa  qlesena  qass  epaliqexs  lae 

eptslalas  laxes  q  ledzats  !e  nanaagEm  lExa£ya.  Wa,  gdhmese  qo- 

tlaxs  lae  guxtslots  laxes  nag-e.  Wa,  la  xwelaqa  ep  !ExLax-£IdEx 

5xLasyasa  ytsx'Enasa  qlesena  qa£s  epaliqexs  lae  eptslalas  laxaaxes 

15  q  ledzats  !e  nanaagEm  lsxa^ya.  Wa,  gfilfmese  qotlaxs  laaxat  guqE- 

yints  laxes  gllx’de  guxtsloyA  Wii,  gllhnese  hiEmak'Eyaxs  lae  gwal 

guqEyindalaxa  neg-a£ye.  Wa,  lii  heEmxat!  gwex'Tdxa  helomagEme. 

Wa,  g11£Emxaawise  hiEmak'Eyaxs  lae  gwal  guqEyindalaq.  Wa 

laxae  qaqutlaaxes  nanaagEm  lExa£ya.  Wa,  glhmese  qotlaxs  lab 

20  map  led  laxa  k'  lEk-  labklwa  qa£s  tslak'Eytndales  lax  okuya£yasa 
qleq  ledzats  !e  yuduxusEm  laElxa£ya.  Wii,  glhmese  £naxwa  la  ts»e- 


1  Ribes  petiolare  Dougl. 
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skunk-cabbage  leaves,  she  breaks  off  straight  twigs  of  huckleberry-  22 
bushes,  |  and  pushes  four  of  them  through  the  top  of  each  of  the 
currant- 1  baskets.  They  are  put  across  over  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves;  || 


and  after  she  has  done  so,  it  is  this  way: 
sents  the  mouth  of  a  |  currant-basket;  and 
are  turned  on  their  sides,  |  none  of  the  cur- 
out  through  the  |  skunk-cabbage  covering, 


This  rep  re-  25 
when  they 
rants  drop 
because  the 
hold  them  in 

and  she  30 


huckleberry-twigs  that  have  been  pushed  through 
tight.  First  she  carries  the  large  basket  out  on  her  back 
carries  it  into  her  |  house,  and  she  goes  and  puts  it  down  in  a  cool 
corner  of  the  house.  Then  |  she  goes  back  and  brings  out  of  the 
woods  the  medium-sized  currant-basket,  |  and  she  takes  it  into  her  [ 
house.  Then  she  puts  it  down  next  to  the  large  basket.  Then  || 
she  goes  back  and  brings  the  currant-basket  which  is  carried  in  front.  35 
She  |  carries  it  out  of  the  woods  and  brings  it  into  her  house  and 
puts  it  down  |  where  the  others  are.  | 

Picking  Huckleberries.1  —  As  soon  as  this  (the  hook  for  picking  1 
berries)  is  finished,  (the  woman)  |  gets  ready  to  go  and  shake  off 
huckleberries  |  in  the  morning.  ...  In  the  morning,  when  day 
comes,  |  she  arises  and  eats  a  light  breakfast.  After  doing  so,  }|  she  5 
takes  her  two  huckleberry-baskets  and  her  paddle  |  and  her  mat  to 


ts!ak-Eyaaxusa  k' lEk- !aok!waxs  lae  LlEx£wIdxa  naEnqEla  gwadEmsa  22 
qa£s  la  LlEnqEmsalasa  maemotslaqe  lax  awaxsta£yasa  q!eq!edzats!e 
laElxa£ya.  Wa,  laErn  ek‘  ladzEndalaxa  ts!ets!ak-Ema£ye  lrlEkdao- 
k!wa.  Wa,  lag-a  gwalaxslae  gwala  (fig.).  Wa,  hebolaEmla  awaxstesa  25 
q!eq!edzats!e  laElxa£ya.  Wa,  gfiFmese  la  wax'Em  la  qox£witsa  q!e- 
q!edzats!e  laElxa£ya  qaxs  kdeasae  la  gwex'Tdaas  la  lawaye  ts  le¬ 
ts  !ak'Eya£yas  k'  lEk-  !aok!wa  qaeda  la  Elalayoseda  la  LlEnqEmx'sala 
naEnqEla  gwadEmEsa.  Wa,  laheEmgll  oxLEX'Ttso£seda  q!edzats!e 
nag'e  lExa£ya,  qa£s  g-axe  oxnoltlalaq  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  30 
g’okwe,  qa£s  la  oxLEg’alllaq  lax  wudanegwllases  g’okwe.  Wa,  la, 
•xwelaxsag’a  qa£s  laxat!  oxLEX’hdxa  lielomagEnie  q!edzats!e  ' 
lF,xa£ya,  qa£s  g-axexat!  oxLolt  !alaq,  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes 
g’okwe,  qa£s  lii  oxLEg'alllas  lax  la  hanelatses  nag-a£ye.  Wa,  la 
xwelaxsag’a,  qa£s  la  oxLEx’ffdxa  nanaagEme  q!edzats!a,  qa£s  g-axe  35 
oxLoltlalaq,  qa£s  la  OxLaeLElaq  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  oxLEg'alllaq 
lax  hax'hanelasases  gfilx'de  hanEmg'alllEma. 

Picking  Huckleberries.1 — Wa,  g  iffmese  gwalamasqexs  lae  hex’d-  1 
daEm  xwanaTida,  qa£s  lalagul  kl’Elal  laxa  k‘ lEladaxa  gwadEme,  qo 
£nax‘TdElxa  gaala  .  .  .  Wa,  glFmese  £nax‘Tdxa  gaalaxs  lae 

gag'usta,  qaxs  xaiJEx'Tde  gaaxstalax-£ida.  Wa,  g'lFmese  gwalExs 
lae  dax-£idxes  maltsEine  kdOkdElatsle  laElxa£ya  LE£wis  se£wayowe;  5 
wa,  he£mises  klwaye  le£wa£ya;  LE£wis  dEntsEme  LEtEmla,  LE£wis 

1  Continued  from  p.  140,  line  16. 
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7  sit  on,  her  cedar-bark  hat  and  her  |  cedar-bark  belt.  She  carries 
them  all  as  she  is  going  down  to  the  |  beach  to  the  place  where  she  left 
her  canoe  that  she  is  to  use  when  she  goes  huckleberrying.  |  She  goes 
aboard,  sits  down  in  the  stern,  and  paddles,  and  she  goes  to  the  || 
Id  huckleberry-patch  on  an  island,  for  that  is  where  huckleberries  grow,  | 
that  are  good  to  be  picked,  and  the  women  go  there  for  picking  |  huckle¬ 
berries.  As  soon  as  she  arrives  there,  she  puts  out  the  anchor-line  | 
of  her  canoe.  She  takes  her  belt  |  and  puts  it  around  her  waist,  over 
15  her  blanket;  ||  and  after  doing  so,  she  takes  her  two  |  baskets  and 
puts  the  smaller  basket  into  the  |  larger  one.  She  carries  them  on  her 
back,  |  placing  the  forehead-strap  over  her  forehead.  She  puts  on 
20  her  |  hat,  and,  after  doing  so,  she  goes  out  of  her  ||  canoe  into  the 
thicket,  for  there  are  always  many  |  salal-berry-bushes  outside  of  the 
huckleberry-bushes.  When  |  she  reaches  the  huckleberry-bushes,  she 
puts  down  her  |  baskets  and  hangs  the  medium-sized  basket  \  on  her 
25  chest,  and  she  goes  to  the  place  where  she  sees  many  ||  huckleberries 
on  the  bushes.  She  stands  under  them  and  bends  them  down  into 
the  |  basket  and  shakes  off  the  |  huckleberries  into  it.  As  soon  as 
the  huckleberries  fall  into  the  basket,  )  she  strikes  the  bushes  with 
the  right  hand,  and  all  the  J  huckleberries  fall  off  into  the  basket. 


7  dEnedzowe  wuseg'anowa.  Wa,  la  £wPlEnkulaqexs  lae  lEntsIes  laxa 
L'.Emahse  lax  hanedzasases  k'  lElEt  !aats  !axa  gwadEme  xwaxwaguma. 
Wa,  la  laxs  laqexs  lae  k  IwaxLEndqexs  lae  sex£wida,  qa£s  la  laxes 
10  kdEladaxa  gwadEme  laxa  emEk’fda  qaxs  hemEnalahnae  heladxa 
k-  !ek-  lEldEmsaxa  gwadEme.  Wa,  he£mis  lalaasa  tslEdaqexes  k- !e1- 
dEmsaxa  gwadEme.  Wa,  gtPmese  lag-aa  laqexs  lae  q.'Eldzanodxes 
k- !ElEt!aats!axa  gwadEme  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  dax'hdxes  wuse- 
g'anowe  qa£s  qEnoyodes  laxes  qEnase  lax  okuya£yases  nEx£una£ye. 
15  Wa,  glbmese  gwalExs  lae  dax,£idxes  maltsEme  k‘ !ek' !Elats!e 
laElxa£ya  qa£s  hantslodeses  lielomagEme  kdElatsIe  lExa  laxa 
£walase  nag’e  kdElatsIe  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  oxLEx’hdqexs  lae  qExu- 
walaxa  qlalEyowe.  Wa,  la  LEtEmtses  kdElEmlaxa  gwadEme 
LEtEmla.  Wa,  g-ll£mese  gwalExs  lae  lalta  laxes  k'  .'ElEt  !aats!e 
20  xwaxwaguma,  qa£s  la  lalaqa  laxa  qlwaxolkwala,  qaxs  heniEnala- 
£mae  lenokiile  Llasalaasa  k'lEldEmsaxa  gwadEme.  Wa,  g  ihmese 
lag'aa  laxa  gwadEihdzEXEkidaxs,  lae  hang'aElsaxes  k’  !ek‘  !Elats!e 
laElxa£ya.  Wa,  la  ax£wiilts  !odxa  helomagEme  lExa£ya,  qa£s 
teklubodesexs  lae  qas£ida  qa£s  la  laxes  la  dOgid  qlexLalaxa  gwa- 
25  dEine.  Wa,  la  LaxLElsaqexs  lae  gElex£widEq,  qa£s  la  gElexuts!ots 
laxes  k-!Elats!e  helomagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  he£mis  la  k-  Inlalatsexa 
gwadEme.  Wa,  g  iPmese  gwal  texts laleda  gwadEmaxs  lae  LEqEl- 
geses  helk-  !olts!ana£ye  laxa  gwadEmse.  Wa,  g'lPmese  £wPlaxalts !4- 
wa  gwadEme  laxa  kdElatsIe  helomagEme  lExa£ya  lae  mEx£edxa 
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Then  she  lets  go  of  the  ||  lmcldeberry1bush,  as  there  are  no  more  30 
berries  on  it.  She  goes  to  another  bush  with  |  many  huckleberries, 
and  she  does  as  she  did  with  the  |  first  one.  When  the  small  basket  is 
full,  she  |  pours  the  huckleberries  that  have  been  shaken  off  into  her 
larger  |  basket,  and  she  does  as  she  did  before  to  the  other  one,  ||  and  35 
she  shakes  off  the  huckleberries  into  her  small  basket;  and  when  |  the 
large  basket  is  all  full  and  also  the  small  one,  |  she  takes  skunk- 
cabbage  leaves  and  spreads  them  over  the  two  |  baskets.  She  ties 
down  the  top,  and  |  after  doing  so,  she  carries  the  larger  basket  on 
her  back  and  ||  the  small  one  in  front  of  her  body.  Then  she  goes  40 
home.  | 

Picking  Salmon-Berries. — When  |  the  salmon-berries  ripen,  and  1 
when  the  man  wants  to  give  a  |  salmon-berry  feast,  he  engages  many  | 
women  to  go  picking  salmon-berries.  Then  they  all  take  their  || 
hooked  salmon-berry  picking  boxes  and  their  front-  j  baskets  to  pick  5 
the  berries  in,  which  are  used  besides  the  hooked  boxes  for  holding 
the  picked  berries. 1  .  .  .  | 

*  Now2  the  hired  women  take  the  front-  |  baskets  and  the  hooked 
boxes  along,  for  each  of  them  has  besides  (a  box)  |  a  basket.  They 
also  take  their  paddles  and  go  down  ||  to  the  beach  in  front  of  their  10 
houses.  Then  they  go  into  their  |  small  canoes,  and  generally  there 


gwadEmEsaxs  lae  ldbEXLala,  qa£s  la  Lex£wid  laxa  ogiTlamaxat!  30 
q  lexLalaxa  gwadEme.  Wa,  la  aEmxaawise  naqEmg'iltowexes 
gfilx'de  gwegfilasa.  Wa,  g'ih'mese  qot!e  helomagEmasexs  lae 
guqosases"  k'lElanEme  gwadEm  laxes  £walase  nag'e  kdElatsIe 
lExa£ya.  Wa,  laxae  etkd  aEm  naqEmglltoxes  g'ale  gweg'ilasaxs 
lae  et  !ed  k' !Elts!odxes  helomagEme  k'!Elats!e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g'il- 35 
£mese  £naxwa  qoqiitle  £walase  nag'e  lExas  LE'wa  helomagEmaxs 
lae  ax£ed  laxa  k' !ik' !aok!wa  qa£s  LEpEyindes  laxes  maltsEme  gwe- 
gwadatsle  laElxa£ya.  Wa,  la  tlEmak'EyindEq.  Wa,  glhmese 
gwalExs  lae  oxLagdntsa  £walasagawa£ye  gwadatsla.  Wa,  hlLa 
teklupElaxa  amayagawa£ye  gwadatsle  lExa£yaxs  g'axae  na£nakwa.  40 
Picking  Salmon-Berries  (Hfimsaxa  qlEmdzEkwe). — Wa,  he£maaxs  1 
lae  LloLlEplEnxsa  qlEmdzEkwe;  wa,  g'ihmese  qlEmdzEkwelaexsdeda 
bEgwanEmaxa  qlEmdzEkwe,  yixs  helae.  Wa,  la  helaxa  qlEyokwe 
tsfidaqa  qa  las  hamsaq.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese  £naxwa  ax£edxes 
gegaLEkwe  hehEinyats !axa  qlEmdzEkwe.  ha,  kemfisa  nanaagEme  5 
lExa£ya.  Wa,  heEm  hanodzesa  gaLEkwe  hamyats!es.  .  d 

Wa  2la£me  £naxwa£ma  hedanEme  tsedaq  dag llxLalaxes  nanaagEme 
lExa£ya  LE£wis  gaLEkwexa  £nal£nEmsgEme,  yixs  a£mae  hanosElaxa 
nanaagEme  lExa£ya;  wa,  he£mises  sesE£wayowe,  qa£s  la  hoquntsles 
lax  l !Enia£isases  g'lg  okwe,  qa£s  la  hoguxsEla  laxes  hehEmyatsle-  10 
Laxa  qlEmdzEkwe  xwaxuxwaguma.  Wa,  la  q!unala  mememafi- 


1  Here  follows  the  description  of  the  herrying-box,  p.  140,  line  17,  to  p.  141,  line  43. 

2  Continued  from  p.  141,  line  34. 
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12  are  |  two  in  each  canoe  paddling;  and  they  are  going  with  the  bow 
ahead  to  where  they  know  |  many  salmon-berry  bushes  grow.  They 
do  not  all  wish  to  keep  together, —  |  the  whole  number  (of  women). 
As  soon  as  they  come  to  a  place  where  they  are  going  to  pick  salmon 
15  berries,  ||  they  go  ashore  out  of  their  small  canoes,  and  |  take  their 
baskets  and  hooked  boxes  along.  |  The  hooked  box  is  carried  on  the 
back,  and  in  front  of  their  bodies  hang  |  the  baskets.  They  have 
tied  the  small  canoes  |  ashore  by  means  of  the  anchor-line.  After 
20  this  has  been  done,  they  go  back  to  the  place  where  the  ||  salmon- 
berry  bushes  grow;  and  when  they  come  to  a  place  where  there  are 
many  salmon-berries  |  on  the  bushes,  they  put  down  the  hooked  box 
so  that  it  stands  upright,  |  and  they  begin  to  pick.  They  put  the 
berries  into  the  |  front -basket;  and  when  it  is  full,  they  pour  the 
salmon-berries  which  they  have  |  picked  into  the  hooked  box.  They 
25  do  so  every  time  ||  when  they  fill  the  front-basket.  When  the  box 
is  full,  |  they  fill  the  front-basket  too;  and  as  soon  as  it  |  is  full,  they 
carry  it  on  their  backs  to  the  hooked  boxes.  Then  they  |  put  them 
into  the  small  canoe,  they  go  |  aboard,  and  go  home  to  their  houses. 
30  As  soon  as  they  arrive  ||  at  the  beach  of  the  house,  they  hang  the 
front- 1  basket  in  front  of  the  body.  The  man  who  engaged  them  goes 
down  to  the  beach  |  and  carries  up  the  hooked  boxes,  and  he  pours 
the  ]  berries  into  an  empty  oil  box.  | 


12  ts!alaxs  lae  sex£wida.  Wa,  la£me  heEin  gwamag'iwales  q!ale 
q!eq!iidEx  qlwalmEse  laxes  k- !ets!ena£ye  helqlala  q!ap!ala  laxes 
£waxaase.  Wa,  g-iTmese  lag'aa  laxes  heliEmyasLaxa  qlEmdzEkwaxs 
15  lae  hox£wultax'da£xwa  laxes  heliEindzELalats  !e  xwaxuxwaguma,  qa£s 
dedagllxLalexes  nanaagEme  lExa£ya  LE£wis  gaLEkwe  hamyats  !exa 
qlEmdzEkwe.  Wa,  la  oxLalaxa  gaLEkwe  yixs  laaLal  teteklupElaxes 
nanaagEme  lExa£yaxs  lae  mogwanodxes  hehEmdzELalatsle  xwaxu¬ 
xwaguma.  Wa,  g-iTmese  gwalExs  lae  aLe£sta  laxa  qlwalmEdzE- 
20  xEkiila.  Wa,  g-iTmese  laqa  laxa  qleqlaxLalaxa  qlEmdzEkwe 
q  IwalmEsa,  lae  dxLEg’aElsaxes  gaLEkwe.  Wa,  ahnise  la  nEngatols 
hansaxs  lae  hams£ida.  Wa,  la£ine  hamts !alasa  qlEmdzEkwe 'laxes 
nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g-iTmese  qotlaxs  lae  guxtslotses  ham- 
yanEme  q!EmdzEku  laxa  gaLEkwe.  Wa,  la  hex-saEm  gweg  ilaxs 
25  lanaxwae  qot!es  nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g-iTmese  qo’tle  gaLE- 
kwasexs  lae  qaqotlaaxes  nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  Wii,  g-il£mese 
qotlaxs  lae  oxLEgdlsaxes  q!EmdzEgwats!e  gaLEkwa,  qa£s  g"axe 
oxLEg-aalExsas  laxes  hamdzELalats !e  xwaxwagume.  Wa,  lax'da£xwe 
laxs  laqexs  g'axae  na£naku  laxes  g-okwe.  Wii,  g'iTmese  lag-alis 
30  lax  l  lEma^isases  g  okwaxs  lae  lex’aEm  teklubayes  nanaagEme 
lExa£ya,  qa£s  aoklunaaq.  Wii,  liida  helanEmaq  kntsles  laxa  LlEma- 
£ise,  qa£s  lii  oxLdsdesaxa  q  !EmdzExuts  !ala  gaLEkwa,  qa£s  lii  guxts  !5tsa 
qlEmdzEkwe  laxa  dEngwatslEmote. 
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Picking  Crabapples. — The  same  kind  |  of  large  swallowing-basket  1 
and  the  medium-sized  basket  |  and  the  front-basket  are  used  by  the 
woman  for  picking  |  crabapples,  when  she  goes  to  pick  them  at 
Knight  Inlet  and  Gwa£ye£,  for  these  are  the  only  places  where  large  || 
crabapples  grow  that  are  not  rotten.  They  are  not  rotten  inside,  |  5 
and  therefore  the  women  who  pick  crabapples  go  to  these  places,  for 
they  are  not  |  like  the  crabapples  of  the  islands,  which  are  rotten 
outside  |  and  inside.  They  only  become  harder  when  |  the  women 
boil  them.  Therefore  they  pick  the  crabapples  ||  that  I  have  men-  10 
tioned.  The  season  for  picking  crabapples  is  |  when  they  are  still 
green.  The  woman  who  works  on  crabapples  watches  |  until  they 
are  large  enough.  When  they  are  large  enough,  |  the  woman  gets 
ready,  takes  the  |  three  baskets  which  I  have  named,  ||  the  paddle,  15 
and  the  punting  pole,  her  cedar-bark  belt,  |  and  her  cedar-bark  hat, 
and  goes  aboard  her  small  |  canoe.  She  puts  her  baskets  aboard, 
and  |  the  belt  around  her  waist.  She  wears  her  |  cedar-bark  hat; 
and  when  she  is  ready,  she  stands  in  the  ||  bow  of  the  small  canoe,  20 
takes  the  punting-pole  |  and  punts  up  river  stern  first,  when  she  is 
poling  up  the  river  at  Knight  Inlet.  |  When  she  comes  to  a  place 
where  there  are  many  crabapple  trees,  she  puts  ashore  |  and  steps 


Picking  Crabapples  (TsElxwaxa  tsElxwe). — Yixs  h-emaaxat !  tsEl-  1 
£wats!eda  £walase  nag'e  lExa£ya  LE£wa  helomagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa, 
hehnisLeda  nanaagEme  lExa£ya,  yisa  tstedaqaxs  lae  tsElxwaxa 
tsElxwe  lax  Dzawade  lo£  Gwa£ye,  qaxs  lEx'a-mae  awawadxox 
tsElxwex  loxs  k'lesae  qlulqultsEina.  Wa,  laxae  k'!es  qlulqltileqaj  5 
wii,  iag'ilas  hiEiueyastayaatsa  tsetsEpwenoxwe  tsledaqa,  yixs  k'lesae 
he  gwex'se  tsElxwase  tsElxwasoxda  hnaEmk'alaxs  qlweqlulqliiltsE- 
mae‘  loxs  qlweqlulqluleqae.  Wii,  lit  asm  p  !ep  lEtsEmx'hdExs 
wax’aeda  tslEdaqe  c|!olaq.  Wa,  he£mis  lag  ilas  lex  aEm  tsEhwasEn 
lax-de  LeLEqElasE£wa,‘ yixs  hehnaaxat!  tsElxwax'dEmxa  tsElxwaxs  10 
he£mae  ales  lEnlEnxsEma.  Wii  lex-a£mes  aEm  doqwalaso£sa  tsEl- 
tsEhwenoxwe  tsedaq,  qa  awox£widesa  tsElxw£e.  Wa,  gihmese  aw5x- 
£widExs  laeda  tslEdiiq  hex,£idaEm  xwanalhda.  Wii,  lahne  ax£edxa 
yiiduxusEme  laElxa£yaxEn  lax'de  LeLEqElasE£wa.  Wa,  hehnisa 
se£wayowe  LE£wa  dzomeg'ale.  Wii,  he£mises  wuseg-anowe  dsndzE-  15 
dzowa  LE£wis  dEntsEme  LEtEmla.  Wii,  lii  liixs  laxes  tsElxuLElatsk 
xwaxwagiima.  Wii,  ax£alExsaxes  laElxa£ye,  qa£s  wusex'£ideses 
dEndzEdzowe  wuseg'anowa  laxes  gwalElaene£me  LEtsmalaxes 
dEntsEme  LEtEmla.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwalExs  lae  Laxuguwex  agfi- 
wa£yases  tsElxuLElats  !e  xwaxwagumaxs  lae  dax'Tdxes  dzomeg'ale,  20 
qa£s  tenox£wide  hE£xudzEgEmalaxs  lae  tenostala  liix  wiis  Dzawade. 
Wii,  g'ihmese  lag'aa  lax  tsElxumEdzEXEkulaxs  lae  t ’.enogwaElsaxes 
tsElxuLElats  !e  xwaxwagumaxs  lae  I5ltawa,  qa£s  moxillsex  oba^yases 
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out  of  the  canoe.  She  ties  up  the  end  of  her  |  anchor-line  (some 
25  Indians  call  it  the  tying  line).  ||  After  she  has  done  so,  she  carries  the 
three  |  baskets  on  her  back,  one  inside  the  other;  and  she  carries 
them  along,  looking  for  a  tree  |  with  many  crabapples.  Then  she 
puts  down  her  |  large  basket  and  takes  out  the  second  basket,  | 
30  which  she  also  puts  down,  and  takes  out  the  front-basket.  ||  This  she 
hangs  in  front  of  her  body  and  picks  crab-apples,  |  picking  them  off  in 
bunches.  She  puts  them  into  her  |  front-basket;  and  when  that  is 
full,  she  pours  it  |  into  the  large  basket.  Then  she  goes  back  and 
picks  off  more  |  crabapples  into  her  front-basket;  and  when  it  is 
35  full,  |  she  pours  them  again  into  the  large  basket.  She  continues  | 
doing  this;  and  when  the  large  basket  is  full,  |  she  does  the  same  with 
the  medium-sized  basket;  and  when  that  also  is  full,  |  she  picks  into 
her  front-basket;  and  when  that  is  also  full,  |  she  carries  the  large 
40  basket  on  her  back,  and  pours  its  contents  ||  into  the  small  canoe,  in 
case  there  are  many  crabapples  |  on  the  trees;  and  she  also  pours 
the  other  basket  into  the  canoe,  |  and  she  goes  on  picking  apples  into 
her  front-basket,  and  |  she  does  as  she  was  doing  before.  When  | 
45  the  three  baskets  are  full,  she  carries  the  ||  large  basket  on  her  back 
into  the  |  small  canoe.  She  goes  back  and  carries  the  medium-sized  | 


q  !Eldzana£ye,  ytxs  Leqalaeda  waokwe  bak  lumas  m5gwana£ye,  laxa 
25  qlEldzanfPye.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwalExs  lae  oxLExAdxes  yuduxusEme 
laElxexs  k!wak!usalae,  qa£s  la  oxLayak'Elaq,  qa£s  la  alaxa  alakdala 
la  q  lexLalaxa  tsElxwe  tsElxumEsa.  WTa,  ex'Tnese  hang'aElsaxes 
nag'ae  £walas  lExa£ya,  qa£s  hanbits  Ibdexa  helomagEme  lExa£ya. 
Wa,  laxae  hang'aElsaqexs  laaxat!  hanolts  !odxa  nanaagEme  lExa£ya. 
30  Wa,  he£mis  la  tekluboyosexs  lae  tsEhPwidxa  tsElxwe.  Wa, 
laEmxae  eplEXLax  £naPnEraxLalaena£yas,  qa£s  la  eptslalas  laxes 
tsEl£wats!e  nanaagEm  lExa£ya.  Wa,  glhmese  qot!axs  lae  giixtslots 
laxes  £walase  nag’e  kxa£ya.  Wa,  la  etled1  la  epts!alax-£idaxaasa 
tsElxwe  laq  laxes  nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g'il£Emxaawise  qotlaxs 
35  laaxat!  et!ed  gtiqasas  laxes  £walase  nag-e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  ax-sa£mese 
he  gweg'ilaq.  Wa,  giPmese  qot!eda  £walase  nag'e  lExasexs  lae 
heEmxat !  gwexl£Idxa  helomagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g'iPmese  qotlaxa- 
axs  lae  eptslalaxes  nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  W"a,  g'iPmese  qot!axaaxs 
lae  oxLEx-£ldxes  £walase  nag'e  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  giix£alExsaq  laxes 
40  tsElxuLElatsIe  xwaxwaguma,  ylxs  qlenEmae  tsEltsElxiixLawa£yasa 
tsetsElxumEse.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  gux£alExsElaxa  waokwe  laElxa- 
£ya.  Wa,  laxae  et!ed  epts!alax,£Idxes  nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa 
laEmxae  aEm  naqEmg'iltEwexes  g'ilx'de  gweg’ilasa.  Wa,'  gdpEm- 
xaawise  £naxwa  qoqutle  yflduxusEme  laElxesexs  lae  oxLEX'Tdxes 
45  £walase  nag'e  lExas,  qa£s  g'axe  oxLEg'aalExsaq  laxes  tsElxuLElatsIe 
xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  laxae  aedaaqa  oxLEx'£Idxes  helomagEme 
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basket,  while  she  is  carrying  the  front-basket  in  front  of  her  body.  47 
When  |  all  the  baskets  have  been  put  into  the  canoe,  she  steps  into 
the  |  bow  of  the  small  canoe,  takes  the  paddle,  ||  pushes  the  canoe  50 
off  shore,  and  paddles.  She  goes  down  stern  first,  |  drifting  down  the 
river.  As  soon  as  she  arrives  in  front  of  her  |  house,  she  goes  ashore, 
and  then  her  |  husband  goes  to  meet  her,  and  carries  on  his  back  the 
large  |  basket  with  crabapples  up  the  beach  and  into  his  house.  || 
Then  he  puts  it  down.  He  spreads  out  a  new  mat;  and  when  |  that  55 
is  done,  he  pours  the  crabapples  on  to  it.  When  the  basket  is  | 
emptied,  he  goes  back,  carrying  it  down  on  his  back,  and  he  gives  it 
to  his  wife;  |  and  he  carries  up  the  medium-sized  basket,  which  he 
also  |  carries  on  his  back,  going  up  the  beach,  and  he  goes  and  car¬ 
ries  it  into  his  house.  Then  ||  he  pours  the  crabapples  on  the  mat  at  60 
the  place  to  which  he  had  carried  the  first  |  crabapples;  and  when 
this  is  done,  he  goes  down  again,  |  carrying  the  empty  basket  on  his 
back.  He  gives  it  |  to  his  wife,  who  fills  it  with  crabapples,  and  also 
the  large  |  basket.  The  large  basket  has  already  been  filled  in  the 
canoe  ||  when  he  arrives.  Then  he  |  carries  it  on  his  back  up  the  65 
beach  into  the  house,  and  |  he  puts  it  down.  Then  he  carries  on  his 
back  the  medium-sized  |  basket,  he  carries  it  up  and  puts  it  down  | 


lExa£ye  laxes  tek!upElaena£yaxes  nanaagsme  lExa£ya.  Wa,glTmese  47 
‘wllg-aalExs  lax  tsElxuLElats !as  xwaxwagumxsexs  lae  laxsa  lax 
agbwaWases  tsElxuLE£lats  !e  xwaxwagumaxs  lae  dax'Tdxes  se£wa- 
yowe  qa£s  q !5tElsesexs  lae  sexhvlda.  Wa,  la£me  liE£xudzEgEmalas  50 
g-axae  yolala  laxa  wa.  Wa,  g-ilhnese  lag-aa  lax  nEgEtjases 
g-okwaxs  lae  £nEmsalisa.  Wa,  g'iTmese  mEmsalisExs  lae  la  wii^ 
nEms  lalalaq,  qa£s  oxLEg'ilExsexa  £walase  nag’e^  tsshwatsle 
lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  oxLosdesElaq,  qa£s  lii  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g  okwe. 
Wa,  la  oxLEg'aTilas.  Wii,  la  EEp  lalilasa  Eldzowe  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  55 
g'il£mese  gwatexs  lae  gugEdzotsa  tsElxwe  laq.  Wa,  g'il£mese  la 
fopts'axs  lae  xwelaqa  oxLEnt  IsesElaq,  qa£s  tslawes  laxes  gEiiEme. 

Wa  la  oxLEX-£idxa  helomagEme  tsrd£wats!e  lExa£ya,  qa£s  laxat! 
oxLalaqexs  lae  lasdesEla,  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g'okwe  Wa, 
laxae  gugEdzotsa  tsElxwe  laxa  le£wa£ye,  yix  la  gugEdz^lllats  g'ale  60 
la  oxLaeLEms  tsElxwa.  Wa,  guTmese  gwalExs  lae  xwelaqa  oxleii- 
ts'esElaci’  laxa  loptslswe  helomagEme  lExa£ya,  qa£s  laxat!  ts!as 
laxes  gEiiEme,  qa  k'  !ats!odesesa  wulExse  tsElxu  laq  LE£wa  £walase 
nag’e  lExa£ya  Wii,  la£mes  qotlalalExsa  £walase  tsEffwats'.e  nag'e 
lExa£yaxs  lae  lag-aa.  Wii,  hex-£idaEmxaawise  oxLEX-£IdEq,  qa£s_la  65 
oxLosdesElaq,  qa£s  lii  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  ahnese 

hang-alilasexs  lae  etEntslesa,  qa£s  lii  oxLEX'hdxa  helomagEme 
&  _  .  - ^5™  oxLEg-aliias 


lExa£ya.  Wii,  g'ax£Emxae  oxLosdesElaq  qa£s  g'iixe 
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70  where  the  other  baskets  are.  Finally  his  wife  |  comes  up,  carrying 
the  front-basket.  She  goes  up  the  beach  and  |  puts  it  down  with 
the  other  baskets  containing  crabapples.  Then  she  |  eats  a  little 
food.  After  doing  so,  she  asks  her  husband  to  |  help  her  clean  off 
the  stems  of  the  crabapples.  j 

1  Picking  Viburnum-Berries. — The  |  season  for  picking  viburnum -berries 
is  towards  the  end  of  summer,  when  it  is  nearly  autumn.1  ...  |  As 
soon  as  the  viburnum-berries  are  nearly  ripe,  when  they  are  still  green,  | 
5  the  woman  gets  ready  to  pick  them.  She  takes  her  ||  three  baskets, — - 
the  large  swallowing  basket,  the  medium-sized  swallowing-basket,  | 
and  the  small  front-basket.  These  are  the  same  as  the  baskets  into 
which  huckleberries  and  |  salal-berries  are  picked.  She  carries  the 
baskets  on  her  back,  J  and  goes  down  in  the  morning  to  the  beach  in 
front  of  her  house,  where  her  |  small  canoe  is.  She  puts  the  basket 
10  aboard  the  canoe  and  ||  goes  in.  Then  she  takes  her  punting-pole 
of  hemlock  and  |  punts  up  the  river  of  Knight  Inlet,  for  that  is  the 
only  place  where  viburnum-berries  grow.  |  As  soon  as  she  reaches 
the  place  ydiere  viburnum-berries  grow,  she  backs  the  stern  |  of  the 
small  canoe  towards  the  shore,  and  she  leaves  the  canoe.  She  |  takes 
out  the  anchor-line  and  ties  it  to  the  end  of  a  stake.  After  doing  so,  || 
15  she  takes  her  baskets,  carries  them  on  her  back,  and  puts  them  |  down 
to  where  she  sees  many  viburnum-berries  on  the  trees.  She  only  | 
takes  her  front-basket,  which  she  carries  in  front  of  her  body,  and 

laxes  ha£nakulasaxa  waokwe  laElxa£ya.  Wa,  lahne  he£me  gEnEmas 
70  teklupElaxa  nanaagEmaxs  g'axae  lasdesEla.  Wa,  la  heEmxat!  la 
hanqaseda  waokwe  tsetsEl£wats!e  laElxa£ya.  Wa,  lahne  xaLlEx'Td 
LlExwa  laxeq.  Wa,  gbFmese  gwalExs  lae  helaxes  la£wunEme  qa 
las  g’iwalaq  q5  lcmtalaLEx  tsEltsElxumEts!EXLa£yas. 

1  Picking  Viburnum-Berries  (Ttelsaxa  tlElse). — Wa,  hehnaaxs  lae 
Elaq  t '.Elt  telyEnxa  la  gwabEndxa  heEnxe,  ytxs  lae  ex'ala  layEnxa.  .  d 
Wa,  gdhmese  Elaq  l  lobExLodeda  t  telsaxs  he£mae  ales  lEnlEnxsEihe, 
laas  xwanalTdeda  t  !e1  ts  lELElaLe  tshsdaqa.  Wa,  laEm  ax£edxes 
5  yuduxusEme  laElxa£yaxa  £walase  nag-e  LE£wa  helomagEme.  Wa, 
he£mises  nanaagEme,  ytx  k- !Elats!asexa.  gwadEme,  loxs  nEkwaaxa 
nEklide  hex'sames  lEXElase.  Wa,  la  oxLEx'Tdxes  laElxa£yaxa 
gaala;  qa£s  la  lEnts!es  laxa  LlEmahsases  g'okwe  lax  hanedzasases 
t  lEldzELElats  !eLe  xwaxwaguma.  Wii,  la  oxLEg’aalExsases  laElxa£ye 
10  laqexs  lae  laxsa.  Wa,  la  dax'Tdxes  dzomeg'ale  qlwaxasEna  qa£s 
tenox£wide  lax  was  Dzawade,  qaxs  lex'ahnae  ex'  qlwaxatsa  tlElse. 
Wa,  giFmese  lag’aa  laxa  t  lElsmEdzEXEkulaxs  lae  kdax'Elsa  oxLa- 
£yases  t  !EldzELEjats!e  xwaxwaguma,  qa£s  la  lalta.  Wa,  la  dagd- 
lExsax  mogwamTyas,  qa£s  mox£walisex  oba£yas.  Wa  gdFmese  gwa- 
15  Iexs  lae  ax£edxes  laElxa£ye,  qa£s  oxLEx'£Ideq,  qa£s  la  oxLEg-aElsas 
laxes  la  dogiil  qlexLala  ttels  laxa  tlElsmEse.  Wa,  lex’ahnes  ax£e- 
tso£ses  nanaagEme  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  teklubotsex  lae  LoxLElsaxa 


1  Continued  on  p.  118. 
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stands  under  |  the  tree  that  has  many  berries.  She  plucks  off  18 
a  bunch  at  a  time  |  and  puts  them  into  her  front  basket.  It  does  not 
take  ||  long  before  the  front-basket  is  filled;  and  when  it  is  full,  she  20 
goes  |  and  pours  the  berries  into  the  large  swallowing-basket. 
Then  |  she  picks  some  more  into  the  front-basket;  and  when  that  is 
full  again,  |  she  goes  back  and  pours  them  into  the  large  swallowing- 
basket;  and  when  her  |  large  basket  is  full,  she  does  the  same  with 
the  second  medium-sized  basket.  ||  When  there  are  very  many  her-  25 
ries,  |  she  spreads  her  blanket  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  |  and  carries 
the  large  swallowing-basket  to  the  canoe  and  |  pours  out  the  viburnum- 
berries  that  are  in  the  swallowing-basket  on  the  blanket;  |  and  she 
does  the  same  with  the  medium-sized  basket.  Then  ||  she  goes  back  30 
to  the  place  where  she  was  picking  berries,  and  tries  to  fill  the  | 
three  baskets  again.  When  they  are  full,  |  she  carries  them  on  her 
back  and  puts  them  aboard  the  canoe;  and  when  |  they  are  all  aboard, 
she  unties  the  anchor-line  from  the  stake,  |  goes  aboard,  and  drifts 
downstream.  ||  Then  she  goes  home.  As  soon  as  she  arrives  at  the  35 
beach  |  in  front  of  the  house,  her  husband  comes  down  to  meet  her, 
and  he  carries  on  his  back  |  the  large  swallowing-basket.  He  carries 
it  up  the  beach,  |  and  puts  it  down  at  a  cool  place  in  the  house.  Then 
he  goes  down  again,  |  and  carries  on  his  back  the  medium-sized  basket, 


qlexLala  tlElsniEsaxa  tlElse,  qa£s  kliilpledex  £naTnEmxLalaena£yasa  18 
tlElse,  qa£s  la  klulptslalas  laxes  nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  k- lest  la 
galaxs  lae  qotle  nanaagEme  lExas.  Wii,  g'iTmese  qotlaxs  lae  20 
qEpasases  t  lElyanEnie  laxa  £walase  nag'e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  laxae  etled 
klulptslalaxes  nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  gdl£Emxaawise  qotlaxs 
lae  qEpasas  laxa  £walase  nag'e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g'fTmese  qotleda 
£walase  nag'e  Iexrxs  lae  heEmxat!  gwex'hdxa  helomagEme  lnxa£ya- 
Wa,  glTmese  alak'lala  qlenEma  tlElse  lae  ax£edxes  £nEx£una£ye,  25 
qa£s  lit  LEplalExsas  lax  ag'iwa£yases  tlEldzELElatsle  xwaxwaguma 
Wa,  la  oxLEX'hdxes  tlEldzatsle  £walas  nag'e  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la 
qEbEdzotsa  t  lEltslax'dasa  £walase  nag'e  1ex&  laxa  LEbExse  £iiex£u 
nas.  Wa,  laxae  heEm  gwex'hdxa  nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  Wii,  la 
aedaaqa  laxes  tlElyasaxa  tlElse,  qa£s  la  qaqotlaa  £naxwaxes  30 
yuduxusEme  laElxa£ya.  Wa,  glTmese  £naxwa  qoqutlaxs  lae  oxle- 
g'aalExsElaq  laxes  tlEldzELElatsle  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  glTmese 
£wilg'aalExsExs  lae  qwelodEx  moklwasas  mogwana£yases  t  IeTIzele- 
latsle  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  laxs  laqexs  g'axae  yolx'£lda.  Wa, 
g'ax£Em  na£naku  laxes  g'okwe.  Wii,  g'iTmese  g'ax£alis  lax  LlEmah-  35 
sases  g'okwaxs  lae  lalale  la£wunEmaseq.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese  5xle- 
gdlExsaxa  £walase  nag'e  tlElyatslala  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  oxnosdesElaq 
qa£s  la  oxLEgllilas  laxa  wiidanegwilases  g'5kwe.  Wa,  laxae  etEn- 
tslesa,  qa£s  la  oxLEg'ilExsaxa  nanaagEme  tlElyatslala  lExa£ya,  qa£s 
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40  and  ||  carries  it  up  the  beach  to  his  house,  and  he  |  puts  it  down  at  the 
same  place  where  he  put  the  large  basket.  |  Then  he  goes  down  again, 
and  takes  hold  of  each  corner  of  the  blanket  containing  the  berries,  | 
and  he  carries  them  up  into  his  house  |  and  puts  them  down  where 
the  berry  baskets  stand.  | 

1  Picking  Qotlxole. — When  the  |  qotlxole  are  nearly  ripe,  when  it  is 
nearly  winter,  |  the  woman  takes  a  flat-bottomed  basket.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  |  three  or  even  four  flat-bottomed  baskets.  This 
5  is  also  on  the  ||  upper  course  of  the  Knight  Inlet  River.  It  is 

named  by  the  DEnax‘da£xu  |  ilaklum,  what  is  called  by  the  Kwa- 

kiutl  qotlxole.  They  call  the  man  who  has  them  “  owner  of  qot  Ixole/’  | 
and  they  call  the  picking  qotaxE.  The  i)Enax‘da£xu  |  call  the 
picking  Llakwa.  \ 

10  I  will  speak  of  this  as  the  Kwakiutl  speak.  ||  The  woman  takes  her 
baskets,  as  she  goes  down  to  the  beach  carrying  the  |  baskets  on  her 
back,  one  inside  of  the  other.  She  goes  aboard  her  small  canoe,  and  | 
she  puts  the  baskets  into  the  canoe.  Then  she  takes  the  punting- 
pole,  |  stands  up  in  the  bow  of  the  small  canoe,  and  |  poles  up  the 

15  river.  She  goes  stern  first,  poling  up  the  river  ||  of  Knight  Inlet. 

As  soon  as  she  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  berries  grow,  she  goes 
ashore.  |  First  she  takes  the  anchor-line  of  her  small  canoe  I  and  ties 


40  laxat!  oxLbsdesElaq,  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g'okwe,  qa£s  la 
oxLEg'alllas  lax  haneflasasa  £walase  nag’e  thfiyatslala  lExasya. 
Wa,  la  etEntsIesa,  qa£s  la  dadsnxEndxa  thddzEdzala  hiExTmes, 
qa£s  g-axe  q!Enep£wusdesElaq,  qa£s  la  qlEnebeLElaq  laxes  gmkwe, 
qa£s  la  qlEnep  lalilas  lax  hax'haneflasasa  t  let  lElts  lala  laElxa£ya. 

1  Picking  Qotlxole  (Qotaxa  qotlxole). — Wa,  he£maaxs  lae 

Llopeda  qot  Ixolaxa  la  Elaq  tslawunxa.  Wa,  hehnis  la  ax£edaatsa 
tslEdaqaxa  LeLEqlExsde  laElxa£ya,  yixs  £nal£nEinp  lEnae  yuduxu- 
sEma  loxs  mbsgEmae  laElxa£yas  LeLEq  lExsdEx'sa,  yixs  he£maaxat! 

5  la  nEldza  Dzawadexa  gwE£yasa  DEnax'da£xwe  Llegwada,  qaxs 
iflak lumx'Laeda  gwE£yowasa  Kwag'ule  qotlxole.  Wa,  lit  qodEdxE- 
lax  g-ayasas,  wa,  la  qotaxElaxa  niEnaq.  Wa,  lapeda  DEnaxula- 
£xwe  LlakwaxElaxa  mEnaq. 

Wa,  het  laLEn  yaqlEndasLe  gwek' lalasasa  Kwag’ule.  Wa,  la- 
10  hues  ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxes  laElxa£ye,  qa£s  la  lEntsles  oxLalaxes 
laElxa£yaxs  lae  klwaklusala,  qa£s  la  laxs  laxa  xwaxwagiime.  Wa, 
la  oxLEg'aalExsaxes  laElxa£yaxs  lae  dax’Tdxa  dzomeg’ale,  qa£s 
Laxug-ewa£ye  lax  ag’iwa£yases  qbdELElatsleLe  xwaxwagumaxs  lae 
tenox£wida.  Wa,  la£me  hE£xutslEgEmalaxs  lae  tenostala  laxa  was 
15  Dzawade.  Wa,  gITmese  lag-aa  laxa  qodadaxs  lae  nEmsElsa. 
Wa,  he£mis  gll  ax£etso£scda  mogwanayases  qodELElatsle  xwaxwa- 
guma,  qa£s  la  mox£wits  oba£yas  laxa  Lag'agelisaxa  wa.  Wa. 
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the  end  to  a  tree  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  |  After  doing  so,  18 
she  carries  the  baskets  on  her  back  |  to  the  place  where  she  knows 
many  berries  are  growing;  and  when  ||  she  comes  to  where  they  are  20 
thickest,  she  puts  down  her  baskets,  |  puts  the  cedar-bark  belt 
around  her  waist,  and,  |  after  doing  so,  she  puts  on  her  cedar-bark 
hat.  Then  |  she  places  the  baskets  apart,  one  in  each  place  among 
the  |  plants,  and  she  picks  off  the  berries  and  puts  them  into  the  || 
nearest  basket.  She  is  sitting  between  the  baskets.  |  Therefore  she  25 
puts  them  into  the  nearest  one,  and  therefore  she  puts  them  |  into 
every  basket  that  has  been  put  down  all  around  the  woman.  As  | 
soon  as  all  the  baskets  are  full,  she  does  not  carry  them  on  her  back,  | 
but  she  takes  hold  of  each  side  with  her  hands  ||  and  carries  them  out  30 
of  the  woods,  taking  them  to  her  |  small  canoe.  She  puts  them  down 
in  the  bow  of  the  |  canoe;  and  when  they  are  all  in,  she  |  goes  into 
the  bow  of  the  canoe,  after  having  untied  the  anchor-line.  |  Then  she 
takes  her  paddle  and  pushes  off  her  small  ||  canoe,  and  she  paddles.  35 
She  drifts  down  the  river;  |  and  as  soon  as  she  reaches  the  front  of  the 
house,  she  goes  ashore.  |  When  she  arrives,  she  takes  hold  of  the 
baskets  on  each  side  |  with  her  hands,  and  carries  them  up  the 
beach.  |  After  they  have  all  been  taken  up,  she  eats  a  little.  | 


gbbmese  gwala  lae  oxLEg’ElExsaxes  qeqodatsIeLe  laElxa£ya  qa£s 
la  oxLayak'Elaq  laxes  qlale  qleqladxa  qotlxole.  Wa,  g’il£mese 
lag’aa  lax  wagwasasexs  lae  oxLEg’aElsaxes  qeqodatsIeLe  laElxa£ya.  20 
Wa,  la£me  wusex-£Itses  dEndzEdzowe  wuseg'anowa.  Wa,  g’lbmese 
gwalExs  laaxat!  LEtEmtses  dEntsEme  LEtEmla.  Wa,  glhmese 
gwalExs  lae  gwelElsaxes  laElxa£ye,  qa  £nal£nEmsgEmeses  hehEngexa 
qotmEse.  Wa,  la  mEnx’Tdxa  qotlxole,  qa£s  la  guxtslalas  laxa 
nExwala  lExa  laq  laxes  aenehne  nEqlE^Tlesxes  laElxa£ye.  Wa,  25 
hehnis  la  guxts  lotsoses  ex’ax’Idaasa,  lag'ila  hiaxwaEm  guxtski- 
laq  laxes  £waxaasasa  laElxa£yaxs  hehEne£stalaaxa  tslEdaqe.  Wii, 
gdhmese  £naxwa  qoqutle  qeqodatslas  laElxa£ya,  lae  k-!es  oxLalaq, 
yixs  a£mae  dadanoweses  wax-solts!ana£ye  lax  wax-sana£yases 
qodatsle  lExa£yaxs  lae  daltlalaq,  qa£s  la  dag’aalExsElaq  laxes  gg 
qodELElatsIe  xwaxwaguma,  qa£s  la  hang-aalExsaq  laxa  ag‘iwa£yases 
qodELElatsIe  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  glhmese  £wilg'aalExsExs  lae 
laxsa  laxa  5xLa£ye  laxes  laeneEmx'de  qwelElsaxa  mogwanaya. 
Wa,  la  dax’Tdxes  se£wayowe  qa£s  qlodEtlodexes  qodELElatsIe 
xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la£me  sex£wida,  qa£s  g'axe  yolala  laxa  wa.  35 
Wa,  gdbmese  lag’aa  lax  nEgEtlases  g’okwaxs  lae  uEmsalis  lax 
LlEmadsas.  Wa,  gbbmese  lag’aaxs  lae  aEmxat!  dadanoweses 
wax’solts!ana£ye  e£eyaso  lax  wax’san;i£yases  qodatsle  lExaxs  g’axae 
lasdesEla.  Wa,  g  thmese  £wi£losdesaxs  lae  xaLlEX’Td  LlExwa. 
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1  Picking  Dogwood-Berries. —  |  The  women  use  the  same  large  basket 
and  medium-sized  basket  |  and  front-basket.  When  the  man  thinks  | 
they  will  give  a  feast  of  dogwood-berries,  he  engages  many  old  || 
5  women  to  go  and  pick  the  berries.  They  each  carry  on  the  back 
their  |  three  baskets,  one  inside  the  other;  and  when  |  they  come  to 
a  place  where  there  are  many  of  them,  they  put  down  the  baskets, 
take  out  the  |  front-basket  and  hang  it  in  front  of  the  body,  and  begin 
to  pick.  |  They  pick  the  berries  very  fast,  and  some  people  call  the 
10  picking  qEk'a.  ||  As  soon  as  the  women  fill  the  front-basket,  |  they 
pour  (the  berries)  into  the  large  basket  and  go  on  |  picking  as 
before;  and  when  the  front-basket  is  filled,  ]  again  they  pour  the 
contents  into  the  large  basket.  They  continue  |  doing  this  while 
15  they  are  picking;  and  as  soon  as  the  three  ||  baskets  are  filled  with 
berries,  they  carry  them  on  their  backs, ^the  |  large  baskets, — and  hang 
the  front-baskets  in  front  of  the  body,  |  and  then  they  go  home  to  the 
house  of  the  man  who  engaged  them.  As  soon  |  as  they  go  in,  they 
put  down  the  large  baskets,  and  |  the  man  takes  an  empty  oil-box 
20  and  pours  the  berries  ||  into  it.  When  the  large  basket  is  empty,  he 
gives  it  back  to  the  |  owner,  and  then  the  women  who  picked  the 
berries  go  |  home.  They  take  for  themselves  the  berries  in  the  front- 


1  Picking  Dogwood-Berries. — QEk'axa  qEk' laale1  yixs  he£mae  la  qE- 
g-atslesa  tslEdaqes  nag‘aJye  £walas  lExa£ya  LE£wa  helomagEme  1e- 
xaeya  Lohnes  nanaagEme  lExa£ya,  yixs  gulhnae  nenk'  leqEleda 
bEgwanEme,  qa£s  qEk’elexa  qEk"  laalaxs  lae  helaxa  qlEyokwe  laEl- 
5  k!una£ya,  qa  las  qEk’axa  qsk- laale.  Wa,  lit  fnaxwaEm  oxLalaxes 
y aey udiixusEme  laElxa£yaxsk!wak!usalae.  Wa,  g"il£mese  lag'aa  lax 
qlayasas,  lae  oxLEg-aElsaxes  laElxa£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£wults  lodxa 
nanaagEme  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  teklupElaqexs  lae  hamsTda.  Wa,  la, 
Lomax’hd  halabaleda  hamsaxa  qEk-  laale,  yixs  qEk’axElaeda  wao- 
10  kwe  tsledaqxa  hamsaq.  Wa,  g'ihmese  qotle  nanaagEme  lExii- 
sexs  lae  guxtslots  laxes  nag’e  £walas  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  etled  ham- 
sTdaxat  1.  Wa,  g‘il£Emxaawise  qotle  nanaagEinas  lExaxs  lae 
etled  guxtslots  laxaaxes  niig-e  £walas  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  hex'sa 
gweg'ilaxs  hamsae.  Wa,  g:il£mese  £naxwa  qoqtitle  yuduxusEme 
15  qeqEg-atsles  laElxa£yaxs.  g'axae  oxLolt  lalaxes  qEg-atsle  nag'e 
£walas  lExa£ya.  WTa,  la,  tekliipElaxes  qEg-atsle  nanaagEme  lExa- 
£yaxs  g-axae  na£nakwa  laxa  g-okwas  helanEmaq.  Wa,  g-il£mese 
laeLExs  lae  oxLEg-alilasa  qEg-atsle  £walas  lExa£ya.  Wa,  leda 
bEgwanEme  ax£edxa  dEngwatslemote,  qa£s  la  giixtslotsa  qEk' laale 
20  laq-  Wa,  g  ibmese  la  loptslaweda  nag-e  £walas  lExaxs  lae  tslas  lax 
axnogwadas.  Wa,  he£mis  la  na£nagwatsa  tslEdaqe  qEk-ilg-is  laxes 
g-okwe.  Wed,  la£me  aoklunaxa  qEg-atsle  nanaagEm  lExa£ya.  Wa, 
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basket,  |  and  they  tell  the  man  where  they  left  the  medium-sized  | 
basket.  Then  he  engages  some  young  men  of  his  own  ||  numaym  1  to  25 
bring  them  out  of  the  woods.  Then  they  pour  them  |  into  the 
empty  oil-box.  | 

Picking  Gooseberries. — These  |  are  taken  bj^  the  women  by  shaking  1 
them  off  on  a  new  large  |  mat.  They  also  use  the  large  basket  and 
the  cedar-bark  |  belt  and  cedar-bark  hat  and  a  short  ||  piece  of  a  5 
punting-pole.  The  woman  goes  to  a  gooseberry-  |  patch  while  the 
gooseberries  are  still  green.  |  The  woman  looks  for  large  ones;  and 
when  she  sees  them,  she  |  puts  down  her  basket.  She  takes  her 
belt,  |  puts  it  over  her  blanket  around  her  waist.  ||  After  doing  so,  10 
she  takes  her  cedar-bark  hat;  and  |  when  this  is  done,  she  takes  her 
large  mat  and  !  spreads  it  under  the  gooseberry-bush  which  has 
many  gooseberries  on  it.  When  |  this  is  done,  she  takes  the  broken 
pole  and  with  it  strikes  |  the  gooseberry-bush,  striking  off  the  goose¬ 
berries  ||  so  that  they  all  fall  on  the  mat.  |  When  the  gooseberries  are  15 
all  off  from  the  bushes,  |  the  woman  takes  her  large  basket  and  puts 
it  down  next  |  to  the  mat  on  which  the  gooseberries  have  fallen. 
She  lifts  the  mat  by  two  corners  |  and  pours  the  gooseberries  into 


hehnisexs  nelaaxa  bEgwanEmas  handzasasa  qEg'atsle  helomagEm  23 
lExa£ya.  Wa,  hehnis  helag'iltsexa  ha£yal£a  g’ayol  laxes  £nE£me- 
mote,  qa  las  oxLolt  lEndEq.  Wa,  la£me  hvlffaEm  la  giixts  loyo  25 
laxa  dEngwatslemote. 

Picking  Gooseberries  (Ttemxwaxa  tlEmxwale). —  Wa,  heEm  1 
ax£etsosa  tslEdaqes  klEldzowaxa  tlEmxwales  Eldzowe  £walas  le- 
£wa£ya,  wa,  hehnisLes  nag’e  £walas  lExa£ya  LE£wis  dEndzowe 
wuseg'anowa,  LE£wis  dEntsEme  LEtEmla;  wa,  he£misa  tslExustowe 
k'oqlEwe  dzomeg’ala.  Wa,  la  qasffda,  qa£s  la  laxa  t!EmxumEdzE-  5 
xEkula,  ytxs  he£mae  ales  lEnlEnxsEma  tlEmxwale.  Wii,  lex^a^ies 
doqwalasosa  tsfedaqa  awawe.  Wa,  gdhmese  dox£waLElaqexs  lae 
oxLEg-alisaxes  lExa£ye.  Wa,  lii  ax£edxes  dEndzEdzowe  wuseg'a- 
nowa,  qa£s  qEkuyindes  laxes  £nEx£iina£ye  laxes  qEnase,  Wa, 
g-ih'mese  gwalExs  lae  lEtEmtses  dEntsEme  LEtEmla.  Wa,  gdl-  10 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  kdEldzowe  Eldzowe  le£wa£ya  qa£s  la 
LEbabots  laxa  t!EmxumEse  qlexLiilaxa  tlEmxwale.  Wii,  glkmese 
gwahallsExs  lae  ax£edxa  k'oq!a£ye  dzomeg'ala,  qa£s  kwexElEXLa- 
wa£yes  laxa  tlEmxuniEse.  Wii,  la£me  kwexaxElaxa  tlEmxwale, 
qa  las  qiibEdzodalaxa  qlubEdzbwasa  tlEmxwale  le£wa£ya.  Wii,  15 
gdhmese  £wilg’ElEXLowa  t  lEmxumEsaxes  t  lEmxuxLawIx’daxs  lae 
ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxa  nag’afye  £walas  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  hanEnxEnts 
laxa  qlubEdzowasa  tlEmxwale  le£wa£ya.  Wii,  lii  dadEnxEndxa 
le£wa£ye,  qa£s  lii  laatslotsa  tlEmxwale  laxa  nag'a£ye  £walas 


»  The  subdivision  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs.  See  p.  795  et  seq. 
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20  the  large  |)  basket.  Sometimes  she  spreads  her  mat  three  times  | 
under  the  gooseberry-bushes.  Then  her  large  basket  is  full.  |  When 
it  is  full,  she  folds  up  her  mat,  puts  it  on  top  |  of  the  gooseberries  in 
the  basket,  and  carries  the  basket  on  her  back  ]  home  to  her  house 
and  puts  it  down.  || 


20  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  hialhiEmplEna  yuduxup  lEnaEm  LEbabotses 
le£wa£ye  laxa  tlEmxhnEsaxs  lae  qotles  nag'a£ye  £walas  lExa£ya. 
Wa,  glhmese  qotlaxs  lae  k'!ox£widxes  le£wa£ye,  qa£s  LEpEymdes 
laxes  t!Em£wats!e  nag'e  £walas  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  oxLEX’hdqexs 
g'axae  na£nakwa  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  oxLEg'alilas. 


III.  PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD 


Cutting  Dog-Salmon.1 — When  |  a  woman  cuts  dog-salmon,  she  ^ 
takes  off  its  gills;  |  then  she  cuts  off  the  head  and  takes  it  off;  then 
she  cuts  the  |  back  of  the  dog-salmon  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  beginning  at  the  ||  back  of  the  neck,  and  down  to  four  5 
fingers-width  from  the  meat  of  the  tail.  |  Then  she  turns  the  salmon 
round  and  turns  it  over,  and  |  she  cuts  from  the  salmon-tail  up  to 
the  |  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  meat  on  the  |  backbone  is  half  thick 
and  half  thin  (medium  thickness).  As  soon  as  she  has  taken  it  off, 
she  puts  away  the  ||  outer  side  that  is  going  to  be  made  into  preserved  10 
salmon.2 1 

Eoasted  Old  Salmon  (Those  that  have  finished  spawning  |  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  river). — Now  we  will  talk  about  the  Nimkish  |  when 
they  go  to  catch  salmon  at  Prairie,  above  Gwane,  |  when  they  | 
want  to  get  dog-salmon  that  is  not  fat  when  it  arrives  at  Prairie.  ||  As  15 
soon  as  it  is  evening,  the  river  people  get  ready  to  |  catch  salmon  at 
the  place  for  tying  up  the  canoe  that  belonged  to  his  ancestors;  for 
they  have  traditional  places  for  tying  |  up  their  canoes  when  catch¬ 
ing  dog-salmon  with  hooks  at  night.  As  soon  as  |  a  man  discovers 
any  one  who  has  tied  his  canoe  there,  the  owner  begins  to  fight  with 


Cutting  Dog-Salmon1  (TIelalas  xakffadzo). — Wa,  hefinaaxs  lae  1 
xwalTdeda  tslEdaqaxa  gwa£xnise;  wa,  laEm  axodEx  q!osna£yas 
Wa,  la  qax-ffdEq  qa  lawas  hex't!a£yas.  Wa,  la  xwaTidEx  a£we- 
g-a£yasa  gwa£xnise  ek- !ot!Endalax  k‘  !ideg'a£yas  g'ax'Td  lax  oxLa- 
ata£yas  lag’aa  laxa  modEne  lax  q  !EmElxsda£yasa  ts!asna£yas.  5 
Wa,  la  xwelfidxa  kdotEla  qas  lex'hdeq.  Wa,  laEinxaawise 
xwaPlda,  g-ax-£ld  lax  wulxwaxsda£yasa  kfiotEla  la  ekffblEla  lax 
oxLaatasyas.  Wa,  laEm  £naxsaap!  lo£  wakwa  q!EmEldzo£yasa 
xak’adzo  lo£  pEl.  Wa,  g'lPmese  lawamasqexs  lae  g'exaxa  wtidzE- 
kwexes  xEmsilaso£Le. 2  10 

Eoasted  Old  Salmon  (TslElak-  LlobEku;  ylxa  la  gwal  xwela£wa 
lax  £nEldzasa  wlwa). — Wa,  la£mesEn  gwagwex-s£alal"  laxa  £nEmge- 
saxs  lae  laxes  wiwametslase  Odzalase,  lax  hiEldza  Gwane  qaxs  ax£- 
exsdaaxa  gwa£xnlsaxs  lae  gwal  tssnxwaxs  lae  lag’aa  lax  Odzalase. 
Wa,  g11£Em  dzaqwaxs  laeda  wiwamets  lenoxwe  xwanaPida  qa£s  le  15 
negwesa  lax  mokwa£yases  g'ale,  qaxs  nenuyamts  !es£mae  mokwa- 
£yasxes  gana£yaxa  gwa£xnisaxa  ganuLe.  W  a,  g  i bmese  nEgELa- 
ybdxa  la  mokwala  laqexs  lae  xomaTide  axnogwadas  LE£wa  la 


>  See  also  p.  302. 


2  Continued  on  p.  226,  line  17. 
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him  who  goes  to  |  steal  salmon  with  the  hook.  Therefore  the 
20  Nimkish  always  ||  disappear  at  night,  for  they  club  one  another  when] 
one  does  not  give  in  to  the  owner  (of  such  a  place).  Therefore  they 
just  |  club  one  another  with  their  punting-poles.  (I  just  wish  to  | 
talk  about  this.)  As  soon  as  evening  comes,  the  |  river  people  start, 
25  and  tie  their  canoes  to  the  tying-places  ||  where  the  salmon  go  to 
spawn.  When  it  gets  dark,  (the  man)  feels  about  with  his  hook  tied 
to  a  long  shaft.  When  there  are  many  |  salmon,  it  does  not  take 
long  before  he  fills  (his  canoe).  When  it  is  full,  |  he  goes  home.  As 
soon  as  day  comes,  his  wife  takes  an  |  old  mat,  spreads  it  over  her 
30  back,  and  then  she  takes  her  |  belt  and  puts  it  over  the  old  mat  on 
her  back.  |  As  soon  as  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  her  carrying-basket,  | 
puts  it  on  her  back,  and  goes  down  to  the  place  where  the  salmon- 
canoe  of  her  husband  is.  |  Then  she  first  takes  up  the  best  of  the  dog- 
salmon,  whose  skin  is  not  white.  |  Of  this  she  makes  preserved  sal- 
35  mon.  Afterwards  she  carries  up  those  whose  skin  is  white;  ||  and 
when  all  the  best  salmon  have  been  taken  up  from  the  beach,  |  the 
one  with  white  skin  is  first  cut  open.  She  does  the  same  |  as  she 
does  with  the  one  about  which  I  spoke  first,1 — namely,  the  sahnon 
speared  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, —  |  when  it  is  cut  open.  The  only 
point  that  is  different  is  when  |  it  is  roasted,  for  the  salmon  with 


g'iloLa  gaLa  laq.  Wa,  heEm  lag'ildaseda  hiEmgese  qlunala 
20  xdsaxdx  ganuLEx,  qa£s  kwexap  !Ex-£Ida£maaxs  yax'stosaeda  £iie- 
mokwaq  g-axa  axnogwadas.  Wa,  hehnis  lag'ilas  aEm  la 
kwexap !Ex-£itses  dzomeg'ale  laxeq.  (Wa,  a£mEn  £nex-  qEn  gwa- 
gwex-sEx‘Ex'£lde  laxeq.)  Wa,  g'il£Em  dzagwelex,£na£kulaxs  lkasa 
wiwamets  lenoxwe  alex£wld  qa£s  le  mox£waLEla  laxes  mokwa£ye  laxa 
25  tslEnaasasa  k- lotElaxs  xwela£wae.  Wa,  g‘ll£mese  p!EdEx-£idExs 
lae  lEx£ulx-£Itses  gatbala  gdltla  saEntsIa.  Wa,  gdhmese  qlenoma 
k- lotElaxs  lae  k'  !es  gex-£idExs  lae  qot!a.  Wa,  gilhnese  qotlaxs 
lae  na£nakwa.  Wa,  gulTnese  £nax-£idExs  lae  gEnEmas  ax£edxa 
k- !ak- !obane,  qa£s  LEbegdndes  laxes  awlg-a£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes 
30  wiiseg'anowe,  qa£s  qEkdyEndes  laxa  k-  !alr  !obana£ye  la  LEbegus. 
Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  oxLaatsIe  lExa£ya,  qa£s  ox- 
LEleqexs  lae  lEntsteyala  lax  hanaasas  yalnEgwatslases  la£wunEme. 
Wa,  la£mes  he  gil  ax£etsosa  ek’e  gwa£xnisaxa  k’ !ese  tslElak'a. 
Wa,  heEm  xahnasilasoltse.  Wa,  aTmese  la  oxLEx-£Idxa  ts!ets!Ela- 
35  k’axs  lae  £wi£losdE£yamasxa  ek'e  lrlotEla.  Wa,  g'il£mese  £wi£los- 
dE£yamasqexs  lae  he  g  il  xwal£ItsE£wa  tslElak'e.  HeEm  gwegu- 
laqe  gweg’ilasaxEn  gllx'de  waldEma  sEg’inete  lax  oxusiwa£yasa 
wa,1  yixs  laxxle  xwaLasE£wa.  Wii,  lex'aTnes  ogiiqala£yosexs  lae 
L!opasE£wa,  ylxs  k'lesae  alaEm  Llopa  tslElak’e  LlobEkwa  yixs  lae 


‘See  p.  223. 
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white  skin  is  not  as  thoroughly  roasted  ||  when  it  is  roasted,  because  40 
it  is  not  fat;  and  it  is  not  hung  up  for  a  long  time  |  to  dry  over  the 
fire  of  the  house  of  the' river  people.  |  They  try  to  make  it  thoroughly 
dry  before  it  is  taken  down  by  the  |  woman,  and  she  puts' it  away  at 
the  place  where  the  food  is  kept  for  the  winter.  |  Even  if  it  is  kept 
a  long  time,  it  does  not  get  mouldy,  and  it  does  not  ||  get  a  bad  taste,  45 
for  it  is  not  fat.  Therefore  it  is  liked  ]  by  the  Indians.  Now  we 
will  talk  about  it  when  it  is  |  given  as  food  in  winter  by  the  one  who 
obtained  it.  )  .  .  . 

Middle  Piece  of  Salmon. — When  the  |  woman  cuts  dog-salmon,  1 
making  preserved  salmon  of  what  she  is  cutting,  she  |  leaves  the 
meat  on  the  skin  thick.  After  she  has  |  cut  it,  she  takes  the  cut¬ 
ting-board  and  puts  it  down  outside  of  the  ||  house,  in  this  man¬ 
ner/  When  the  meat  on  the  skin  is  too  thick,  |  she  cuts  it  off  four  5 
finger-widths  on  the  side  of  (the  fish)  from  which  | 
she  is  going  to  make  preserved  salmon.  Then  she 
cuts  downward  from  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  | 
dog-salmon,  and  she  cuts  down  to  the  tail  of  the 
dog-salmon.  Then  |  she  hangs  it  on  the  stage  be¬ 
low  the  upper  stage  at  the  place  on  which  ||  the 
preserved  salmon  is  hung.  As  soon  as  it  is  half 
dried,  the  woman  takes  it  down  |  and  binds  (the 
pieces)  together  with  split  cedar-bark,  in  this  way:  J 


10 


LlopasEhva,  qaxs  k-  lesae  tsEnxwa.  Wa,  hehnisexs  giilae  la  xuIe-  40 
laLEla  lax  nEqostfhwasa  lEgwllasa  g'okwasa  wiwametslenoxwe. 
Wa,  laEm  laloLla  qa  alak’ lalasLas  lEmxhvIdEl,  qo  lal  axaxoyoltsa 
ts'.Edaqe,  qa£s  g'exeq  laxa  g’ahyasas  dedamalasexa  laLa  ts!awunx£- 
edEL.  Wa,  wax-ham  la  gala  la  lc  !es  xltslEX'hda.  Wa,  k-!es£Em- 
xaawise  qlesp  !Ex-£lda,  qaxs  kdeasae  la  tsEnxwa£ya,  lag-das  ex-£a-  45 
g-Tsa  baklume.  Wa,  lahnesEns  gwagwex-sTilal  laqexs  lae  ha£m- 
g-dayoxa  tslawunxe  yls  axanEmaq.  .  .  . 

Middle  Piece  of  Salmon  (Q!aq!aq!e£).  —  Wa,  hehnaaxs  laeda  1 
tslEdaqe  xwanaxa  gwa£xnisaxs  lae  xamasilaxes  xwaxasEHve.  Wii, 
lahnese  wakweda  q!EndEdza£yasa  wudzEkwe.  Wa,  g‘d£mese  gwal 
xwaLaxs  lae  ax£edxes  tlEledzowe,  qa£s  ax£Elseq  lax  L!asana£yasa 
g-okwe  g'a  gwal  eg ’a.1  Wa,  g'lPmese  xEnLEla  wagudza£yeda  q!sm-  5 
lalaxs  lae  tlElsodxa  modEnas  £wadzE£was  lax  apsEnxa£yases 
xamsllasoLe.  Wii,  laEm  g'ax-Tde  tlElsdyiis  lax  oxLaata£yasa  gwa£x- 
nise.  Wa,  la  laxsdEnd  lax  wuxwaxsda£yasa  gwa£xnise.  Wii, 
he£mis  la  gexwatses  laxa  q!Elabo£yasa  q!E£lde  qa  gexwalaatsa 
xa£mase.  Wa,  g-d£mese  k-  !ayax£w!dExs  laeda  tslEdaqe  axaxodEq,  10 
qa£s  yibEdzodeq  g'a  gwiileg-a  yisa  dzEdskwe  dEnasa  {jig.).  Wii, 


1  That  is,  placing  its  upper  end  on  a  log,  so  that  the  cutting-board  slants  down  toward  her. 
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12  Then  she  hangs  them  up  again  where  they  were  hanging  before.  As 
soon  as  they  are  |  really  dry,  the  woman  takes  them  down  again 
and  puts  them  |  into  a  basket  made  to  hold  the  middle  parts  of  the 
15  salmon.  As  soon  ||  as  they  are  all  in,  she  puts  (the  basket)  away 
at  a  place  where  she  made  room  for  it  ]  under  the  stage  wheie  she 
put  her  preserved  salmon.  | 

Backbones  of  Salmon.  The  woman  takes  cedar  barK  and  |  splits  it, 
and  she  takes  two  backbones  (of  dog-salmon)  and  puts  them  together  ] 
at  the  tails;  that  is  the  place  where  she  ties  them  together  with  cedar- 
20  bark  in  ||  this  manner:  ^  a  Then  she  hangs  them  up  on  the 

stage  under  which  |  the  preserved  salmon  is  dried,  that 

it  may  have  the  full  heat  , ol  tlie  fire’  and  wben  I  be' 
gins  to  be  dry,  the  woman  makes  two  baskets  of  cedar- 

bark  ;  |  and  when  she  fin-  ishes  them,  she  puts  them  down 

and  takes  down  the  backbones.  |  When  they  are  all  down,  she  sits 
25  down  and  begins  to  break  off  the  tails  ||  from  the  backbones,  and  she 
throws  the  tails  into  |  one  basket,  and  she  throws  the  backbones  into 
the  other  one;  |  and  when  they  are  both  full,  the  woman  puts  away 
the  |  two  baskets  under  the  stage  on  which  she  keeps  the  preserved 
30  salmon.  |  This  is  to  be  food  for  winter  use,  and  it  is  called  ||  “back¬ 
bone  for  soaking.”  It  is  a  small  basket  into  which  she  puts  the  | 
salmon-tails,  and  the  name  of  the  basket  is  “tail -receptacle.”  The  | 


12  la  etied  gex£w!dEq  laxes  g'ilx'de  gexwalaasa.  Wa,  g'iTmese  la 
alax’Td  la  lEmxhvida  lae  axaxoya  ylsa  tslEclaqe.  Wa,  la  axtslots 
laxa  Llabate  hekweleEnr  qa  g”ItslE£watsa  q!aq!aq!a£ye.  Wa,  ghl- 
15  £mese  £wl£la  axtslots  laqexs  lae  g’exaq  laxes  g’ayaslla£ye  qa  g'ayats 
lax  awaba£yas  k*  '.ag  ile  qa  axatsa  xadnase.1 

Backbones  of  Salmon. — Wa,2  la  ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxa  dEnase  qa£s 
tslEx£edeq.  Wii,  la  ax£edxa  made  xak’ladza,  qa£s  q!ap  !ex-£Idex 
ts!ets!asna£yas.  Wa,  he£mis  la  yaxodaatseq,  yisa  dEnase;  g-a 
20  gwaleg-a  {fig.).  Wa,  ladnese  gex£w!dEq  laxa  q!Elaba£yasa  lEm£wa- 
saxa  xa£mase  qa  LlesalasE£wesesa  lEgwile.  Wa,  g'il£mese  lErnx- 
ewIdExs  laeda  tsiEdaqe  L'.abatilaxa  ma£ie  LlaxlEbataxa  dedEntsEme. 
Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  mExalltaq,  qa£s  axaxodexa  xak‘  ladzo.  Wa, 
g-ihmese  £wl£laxamasqexs  lae  klwag'alila  qa£s  koqalexa  ts!asna£ye 
25  laxa  xakdadzowe.  Wa,  la£mes  ts texts lalasa  ts!asna£ye  laxa  diEms- 
gEme  Llabata.  Wa,  la£mes  tslExtslalasa  xakdadzowe  laxa  £nEms- 
gEm.  Wa,  gdkmese  qoqutlaxs  lae  g'exeda  tslEdaqaxa  ma£l- 
tsEine  Llaxlabat  lax  awabafyasa  k-  lag'lle  qa  gexudEmasa  xadnase. 
Wa,  laEm  he£mawalalxa  tslawunxe.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  tlelalas 
30  xak'  ladzowe.  Wa,  lahnes  aEmayaleda  Llabate,  ylx  g‘Its!E£wasasa 
ts!ana£ye.  Wa,  heEm  Legadeda  Llabatas  ts!asna*yaats!e.  Wa,  la, 


1  Continued  in  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V,  p.  430. 

’Continued  from  p.  223,  line  10. 
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basket  into  which  she  puts  the  backbones  is  larger;  it  is  called  |  32 
“backbone-receptacle.”  That  is  all  about  this.1  | 

Split  Salmon.-  -When  the  |  woman  cuts  open  the  dog-salmon,  she  1 
takes  off  the  gills  of  the  |  dog-salmon,  and  then  she  cuts  open  and 
takes  off  its  head,  and  she  |  cuts  open  the  back  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  back  fin.  ||  The  meat  on  the  backbone  is  not  thick;  and  she  cuts  5 
down  |  to  the  tail,  and  she  breaks  off  the  tail.  Then  she  |  puts 
down  on  the  ground  what  has  been  cut.  She  takes  the  backbone  and 
cuts  off  the  |  meat  that  was  on  it  from  the  back  of  the  salmon’s 
neck,  and  |  she  cuts  down  to  four  finger-widths  from  the  place  where 
she  broke  off  the  salmon’s  ||  tail.  Then  the  woman  turns  over  what  10 
she  is  cutting,  and  |  she  cuts  off  the  meat  that  was  left  on  it;  and 
when  she  reaches  down  |  to  the  same  distance  that  she  has  cut  be¬ 
fore  on  the  other  side,  she  breaks  off  the  |  backbone  and  throws  it 
away  when  it  is  only  bone.  Then  it  is  thus:  |  I  Now  the  meat 

is  divided  at  the  ends,  and  a  piece  of  the  /(  backbone  ||  is  15 

at  the  upper  end.  This  is  called  “tail-hold-  // \\  ing-together.” 

As  soon  as  the  woman  finishes  this,  |  she  ^  ^  hangs  this, 

what  is  called  “split-down,”  on  a  frame  made  for  the  purpose,  | 
outside  of  the  house.  When  the  weather  is  bad,  she  |  hangs  it ' 
up  on  the  staging  in  the  house.  Now  it  is  hanging  in  this  man- 


£walaseda  l '.abate,  yix  guts fiffwasasa  xakffadzo.  Wii,  heEm.  Lega-  32 
dEs  xakffadzatsle.  Wa,  laEin  gwal  laxeq.1 

Split  Salmon  (Leqwaxa).  —  Wa,2  hemaaxs  lae  xwaTldeda  ts!E-  1 
daqaxa  gwa£xnise;  wa,  laEm  heEm  gul  axoyose  q  !5sna£yasa  gwa£x- 
nise.  Wa,  lawlspa  qax'TdEq,  qa  lawayes  hex't!a£yas.  Wa,  la 
xwaffidEx  a£wlg-a£yas  ekdot’Endalax  k-  !ideg-a£yas.  Wa,  lafines 
k-  !es£Emxat !  wagudza£ye  q  lEinlalasa  q  !oq !uyo.  Wa,  la  laxsdEndaEm  5 
laxa  ts!asna£ye.  Wii,  laEm  k'oqodEx  ts!asna£yas.  Wii,  lafinese 
k‘ lixElsaxa  la  wudzEkwa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  q'.bqliiyo  qa£s  ttelsodex 
qlEmlEdzEwexulas  g-ex-£id  lax  oxLaata£yasa  k‘ lotEla.  Wa,  la 
lag'aa  laxa  modsne  g-ax-£id  lax  g'ax'saasas  k'oqoyoxudas  laxa 
ts!asna£ye.  Wa,  la£meseda  tstedaqe  lex-£idxes  t!ElsasE£we.  Wa,  10 
laEnTxaawise  tlElsodEx  qlEmMdzEwex-das.  Wa,  gfiTmese  lag'aa 
lax  £walag‘ilasdase  xwaLa£ye  laxa  apsadzE£yaxs  lae  k'oqodxa  qo!- 
q!uyo  qa£s  ts!Ex£ldexa  la  aEm  la  xaqa.  Wa,  laEm  la  g’a  gwaleg'a 
{jig.).  Wa,  laEm  qExbada  qlEnffale,  Wa,  he£mis  qloq.’uyowa 
ek-,.Eba£ye.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  klwawaxsde.  Wa,  glffmese  gwa-  15 
Iexs  laeda  ts'.Edaqe  gex£unts  laxa  hekwelae  qa  ge£wasxa  neqwaxa 
lax  l  !asana£yases  g;okwe.  Wii,  gdbmese  £yax'sE£me  £nalaxs  lae 
heEm  gexwasE£wa  qlEllle  laxa  g’okwe.  Wa,  lag'a  gwiilaxs  lae 

1  Continued  in  Publications  of  the  Jcsup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V,  p.  435. 

2  Continued  from  ibid.,  p.  433. 
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After  it  has  been  hanging  thus  for  three  days,  || 
half  dried.  Then  the  woman  takes  it  down  | 
_  straightens  it  out,  so  that  the  split-down  hangs 

straight  down  from  the  end  of  the  tail-holding-together.  I  Then  she 


again 


hangs  it  up 
it  is  in  this  way : 
one  night.  |  Then 
25  out  the  short 
As  soon  as  all  the 


t  the  place  where  it  was  hanging  before,  |  and 
She  just  leaves  it  again  hanging  over 
the  woman  takes  it  down,  and  she  pulls 
Y\ ""  bones  that  are  left  ||  in  the  split-down. 

xao  buuu  ,„0  _  V— j  bones  are  out,  she  rubs  it  |  as  the 

women  do  when  they  are  washing  clothes;  |  and  therefore  the  split- 
down  is  soft,  and  therefore  also  it  is  |  white.  After  she  has  fin¬ 
ished  rubbing  it,  she  hangs  it  up  again  |  at  the  place  where  it  was 
30  hanging  before;  and  when  it  is  really  dry,  the  ||  woman  takes  it  down 
again  and  puts  it  on  a  mat.  As  soon  as  it  is  |  all  down,  she  takes  two 
cedar-bark  baskets  and  puts  them  down  at  the  place  where  she  is 
working,  |  and  she  takes  the  split-  down  and  breaks  off  the  tail- 
hol ding-together  and  |  throws  it  into  one  of  the  baskets.  Then  she 
rubs  |  'the  split-down  again;  and  after  she  has  done  so,  she  throws  it 
35  into  the  ||  other  basket;  and  she  continues  doing  so,  and  only  |  stops 
when  it  is  all  finished.  Then  she  puts  away  the  two  |  baskets  under 
the  staging  where  she  keeps  the  preserved  salmon.  |  It  serves  for 
winter  food.1 1 


gexwaleg-a  (fig.).  Wa,  gdldnese  la  yuduxuxse  dialas  he  gwale 
20  gexwalaena£yas  lae  k'  !ayax£wida.  Wa,  leda  tslEdaqe  axaxodEq 
qa£s  dahedeq,  qa  diaEnqalax'ddesa  Leqwaxa  dlExbEndxa  k!wa- 
waxsdE£ye.  Wa,  lae  et!ed  gexTuid  laxes  gdbrde  gexwalaasa. 
Wa,  g'a  gwalega  (fig.).  Wa,  aEmxaawise  xadnalax  gexwalaxs 
laeda  ts'.Edaqe  axaxodEq  qa£s  qtek'olexa  tsElts  lEkwe  xaq  exdzo- 
25  wexa  Leqwaxa.  Wa,  gdbmese  £wl£lamasxa  xaqaxs  lae  qlEwex'- 
qdEq  yo  gweg'ilox  gweg’ilasasa  ts!edaqaxs  ts!oxwaaxa  gwll- 
o-wala.  W&,  lag'llas  tElkwa  Leqwaxa.  Wa,  heEmxaawis  lagilas 
mElmadzE£we.  Wa,  g-iTmese  gwal  qloyaq  lae  et!ed  gex£whlEq 
laxes  gexwalaase.  Wa,  gilhnese  alax'Td  lEmx£wedaxs,  lae  etlededa 
30  ts'.Edaqe  axaxodEq  qa£s  axdzodales  laxa  le£wa£ye.  Wa,  g  iTmese 
£wrclaxaxs  lae  ax£edxa  made  LlaL'.F.bata  qa£s  ax£allles  laxes  eaxE- 
£lase.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  Leqwaxe,  qa£s  k  oqodexa  k !wawaxsdE£ye,  qa£s 
ts'.Exts'.odes  laxa  hiEmsgEme  iJ.abata.  Wa,  lahnese  et!ed  qlEwex-- 
Tdxa  Leqwaxa.  Wa,  g-il£niese  gwalExs  lae  ts!Exts!ots  laxa  diEms- 
35  gEine  rdabata.  Wa,  laEm  hex'saEm  la  gweg'ila.  Wa,  aTrnese 
o-walExs  lae  £wldamasxes  axsE£we.  Wa,  la  g-exaxa  madtsEme 
rdaL'.Ebata  lax  awabiVyasa  k- '.agile  qa  axatsa  xadnase.  Wa,  laEm 
hemawalalxa  ts  '.awunxe.1 


Continued  in  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition.  Vol.  V,  p.  433. 
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Fresh  Roasted  Backbone.  -When  |  the  dog-salmon  is  cut  by  the  1 
woman,  |  the  dog-salmon  is  put  on  an  old  mat  to  be  cut.  I  hen  |  the 
woman  cuts  of!  the  gills  of  the  dog-salmon,  so  that  they  |[  arc  attached  5 
only  to  the  end  of  the  intestines  of  the  dog-salmon.  Then  she  cuts 
off  |  the  head;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  off,  the  woman  |  begins  to  cut, 
beginning  at  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  dog-salmon,  and  going  to 
four  finger-widths  |  from  its  tail.  Then  she  cuts  along  the  upper  side 
of  the  dorsal  fin;  |  then  she  turns  around  what  she  is  cutting,  and  she 
cuts  into  it  ||  on  the  upper  (dorsal)  side  where  she  stopped,  four  fin-  10 
ger-widths  from  the  tail  of  the  dog-salmon.  |  Then  she  cuts  it,  beginning 
from  there,  until  she  reaches  the  back  of  the  neck.  |  Then  the  meat 
on  the  backbone  is  thick  when  she  takes  it  off  from  the  |  skin.  When 
there  are  many  backbones,  the  woman  |  takes  straight-splitting  pine- 
wood  and  she  splits  it  in  ||  pieces  to  make  roasting-tongs.  These  are  15 
four  spans  |  in  length.  As  soon  as  she  finishes  splitting  them,  she 
puts  them  into  the  ground  |  where  she  is  working.  Then  she  takes 
the  intestines  of  the  dog-salmon  and  |  rubs  them  on  the  roasting- 
tongs.  As  soon  as  they  are  all  slimy,  |  she  takes  cedar-bark  and  ties 
it  around  under  the  ||  split  part  of  the  roasting-tongs;  and  after  she  20 
finishes  tying  it,  she  takes  |  the  backbone  and  puts  it  ciosswise  into 
the  roasting-tongs;  and  as  soon  as  |  four  have  been  put  in,  she  ties  a 
piece  of  cedar-bark  |  just  over  them.  Then  she  takes  four  more  pieces 


Fresh  Roasted  Backbone  (Alxwase  idobEdzo  xakdadzo).  Wa,  1 
he'bnaaxs  lae  xwaTasE£weda  gwabohse,  yisa  tsteda'qe;  wa,  laEin 
k- lEgEdzo'tsa  gwa£xnise  laxes  '  xwaLEdzo'we  k'  !a'k!obana.  Wa, 
ladmese  tslo'sbdeda  tslsda'qax  q!5'snaeyasa  gwabxnise,  qa  abnes 
axba'xa  ya'x'yig'ilasa  gwa£xnise.  Wa,  labnes  qa  x  bdEq  qa  lawa-  5 
yes  hex't!a£yas.  Wa,  ghlbnese  lawa/yexs  la'e  xwa'lbdeda  tslEda- 
qaxa  g-a'x‘bde  lax  oxLaatasyasa  gwabxnise  la'g-aa  la'xa  mo'dEne 
lax  ts!a'sna£yasa  gwabxnise.  Wa,  laE'm  e'k‘ lot  lEndalax  kdide'g’a- 
£yas.  Wii,  la  xwe'lbdxes  xwa'LasE£we.  Wii,  labne'se  xwa'lbstE'ndEx 
nExsa'wases  wa'laasde  la'xa  mo'dEne  lax  ts!a'sna£yasa  gwabxnise.  10 
Wa,  labnes  xwa'TldEq  g'ii/x'bd  laq  la'laa  lax  o  xLaata£yas.  a, 
laEin  wa'kwe  q!E'mEldza£yasa  xakbidzoxs  la'e  lawa  laxes  dese- 
na'£ye.  Wa,  gdhmese  q'.e'nEmeda  xa'kbadzaxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe 
ax£e'dxa  egm'kwa  lax  xa'sE£we  xE'xbnEsa.  Wa,  la£mese  xo'xexu- 
sE'ndEq,  qa£s  Llo'psayogwlleq.  Wii,  laE'm  moptenkA  ba'La£yas  15 
qa  £wasgEniats.  Wii,  gb'lbnese  gwal  xa'qexs  la'e  La'g-aElsaq  la'xes 
e'axE£lase.  Wa,  labne's  ax£e'dxa  ya'x-ylgblasa  gwa£xnise  qa£s 
yiltslElE'ndes  la'xa  Llo'psayoLe.  Wa,  gb'hmese  la  bia'xwa  kdekbE- 
la'laxs  la£e  ax£e'dxa  dEna'se  qa£s  yihaLE' lodes  la'xa  bE'nba£yasa 
xa'£yasa  Llo'psayo.  Wii,  gb'hbnese  gwal  yiLa'qexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  20 
xa'kbadzo  qa£s  ge'g'aalts  lodes  la'xa  nlopsayo.  Wii,  gl'lbnese 
mo'weda  la  ax£a'lts!5y5xs  la'qexs  la'e  ylhaLE'lotsa  dEna'se  lax 
g'k-teLElas.  Wii,  la  e't!ed  ax£e'dxa  mo'maxatd  xa'kbadzo  qa£s 
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of  backbone  and  |  puts  them  over  those  that  have  been  tied  in.  As 


she  ties  (the  tongs)  up  again  above 
and  she  only  stops  when  she 


so 


25  soon  as  these  four  are  also  done,  || 
them,  and  she  keeps  on  |  doing 

reaches  the  end  of  the  ro  as  ting-tongs.  |  That  is  in  this  way: 

As  soon  as  they  are  full,  she  takes  |  four  slender  pieces  of 
split  pine  and  places  them  lengthwise  |  on  the  ends  of  the 
30  backbones  in  the  roas ting-tongs.  Now  there  is  one  ||  long 
strip  of  split  pine  on  each  side.  Then  she  takes  six 
pieces  |  and  pushes  them  through  between  the  two  legs  of 
the  roasting-tongs ;  then  |  she  puts  one  on  each  side  of  the  back¬ 
bones  ;  then  she  pushes  them  over  (the  long  split  sticks) ,  |  and  thus 
they  are  fastened.  After  this  is  done,  she  puts  them  in  the  ground 
by  the  side  |  of  the  fire  of  the  house;  and  when  they  begin  to 
35  blacken,  the  woman  ||  takes  them  and  puts  them  right  over  the  fire.  | 
Now  they  are  finished,  and  they  are  called  ‘ ‘roasted  backbones” 
after  tins.  | 

1  Pectoral  Fins  of  Dog-Salmon  (Pectoral  fins  of  the  dog-salmon 
taken  |  at  the  upper  part  of  the  river). — When  the  woman  cuts  the  j 
dog-salmon  and  she  finishes  taking  off  the  gills,  she  |  cuts  around  the 
5  neck  of  the  dog-salmon,  and  cuts  off  the  ||  pectoral  fins,  half  a  finger 
thick,  |  and  they  are  just  hanging  down.  Then  she  also  |  cuts  off 
the  anal  fins  and  takes  them  off.  She  puts  them  into  a  |  basket; 


axe'gindes  la'xa  la  yiLEkwa'.  Wa,  gfi'pEmxaa'wise  £wi'£leda 
25  mo'waxs  la'e  e'tled  yibe'dEx  e'kdeLElas.  Wa,  laE'm  he'x’sii 
gwe'gule.  Wii,  a'h'mes  gwa'lExs  la'e  qluxtowe'da  Llo'psayowe. 
Wa,  laE'm  g'a  gwa'leg-a  {fig.).  Wa,  gu'hmese  qliixto'xs  la'e  ax£e'd- 
xa  mo'tslaqe  wiswul  xoku  xExume'sa.  Wii,  la  ao'dzaqalamasEq 
lax  5ba£yasa  la  Llo'ptslols  xa'kdadzp.  Wa,  laE'm  wa'x'sasElaxa 
30  g-iTsgfiltla  xoku  xExumE'sa.  Wa,  la  e'tled  ax£e'dxa  qlELlEtsla'qe 
qa£s  LlE'nxsodes  na'qodala  xEwe'ta£yasa  Llo'psayo.  Wa,  laE'm 
wa'x-sats lEndalaxa  xa'k‘ ladzowe.  Wa,  laE'm  e'k’lodEnts  laq. 
Wii,  he'£mis  la  Ela'layose.  Wa.  gfi'Pmesc  gwa'lExs  la'e  La'nolisaq 
la'xa  lEgwI'lases  g’o'kwe.  Wii,  gfi'Tn.ese  la  klumEhrT'dExs  la'e 
2.5  ax£e'deda  tsfeda'qaq  qa£s  ne'saLElodes  la'xj,  £nExsta,£yases  lEgwi'le. 
Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la.  LaE'niLa  Le'gadEs  Llo'bEdzo  xa'kdadzo  la'xeq.* 1 * * * 5 

1  Pectoral  Fins  of  Dog-Salmon  (PELlExa'£wesa  gwahxnise  g'a'yol 

lax  hiE'ldziisa  wa). — Wa,  he'hnaaxs  la'e  xwa'ieda  tslEda'qaxa 

gwa£xnise.  Wii,  gfi'Pmese  gwal  lawa'lax  q!o'sna£yasexs  la'e 

t!d'tse£stElaxa  o'xawa£yasa  gwahxnisaxs  la'e  t  !at  lo'skfinaEmxa 

5  pEL !Exa'£wa£yas.  Wa,  la£me's  kdo'dEn  la'xEns  q!wa'q!wax‘ts!a- 
na£yex,  yix  Ela'hPyas  laE'm  a'Em  la  te'kwata.  Wii,  laEmxaa'wise 
t  lo'sodxa  pELa'ga£ye.  Wa,  laE'niLa  lawiiq.  Wii,  la  axtsla'las  la'xa 


1  Continued  in  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V,  p.  437 
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and  after  she  has  sliced  that  which  is  to  be  preserved  salmon,  |  she  8 
hangs  it  up  at  the  place  where  she  is  going  to  dry  it.  After  she 
finishes  hanging  it  up,  ||  she  takes  a  drying-rack  and  puts  the  anal  10 
fins  on  it,  and  she  scatters  them  |  over  it.  Then  she  puts  it  up  right 
over  the  fire,  so  that  the  heat  |  of  the  fire  strikes  it.  She  finishes 
that;  and  when  |  the  salmon  is  half  dry,  the  woman  takes  down  that 
which  is  to  be  preserved  salmon.  |  Then  she  takes  her  fish-knife  and 
cuts  off  the  pectoral  fins  ||  and  throws  them  also  into  a  basket.  After  15 
she  has  done  so,  |  she  hangs  up  the  basket  with  the  pectoral  fins  in 
it  by  the  side  of  the  |  drying-rack  on  which  the  anal  fins  are.  After 
this  is  done,  |  she  gathers  the  drying-poles  and  spreads  on  them  that 
which  is  to  be  preserved  salmon,  |  with  the  meat  side  downward,  to 
the  fire.  ||  When  she  has  done  so,  she  watches  the  pectoral  fins  and  20 
the  |  anal  fins  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  As  soon  as  they  are 
thoroughly  dry,  |  she  puts  them  away  as  food  for  the  winter,  blie 
does  |  the  same  with  the  salmon-tails,  which  are  also  put  on  a  drying 
rack  |  when  they  are  dried.  Now  we  shall  talk  about  the  way  ||  they  25 
are  cooked. 

Dog-Salmon  Cheeks.  (Plucked  cheek,  the  head  of  the  dog-salmon  i 
when  it  is  |  roasted,  to  keep  it  for  winter  use).  | 

When  the  Nimkish  go  to  catch  salmon  in  the  river  Gwane,  above, 
and  when  there  are  many  dog-salmon,  the  ||  woman  cuts  off  their  5 


lExa'£ye.  Wa,  gbT'mese  gwa'lExs  la'e  t!E'ls£edxa  xafina/sLaxs  la'e  8 
ge'xhvidES  la'xes  xula'sLaq.  Wa,  gi'Pmese  gwal  ge'xwaq  la'e 
Sx£e'dxa  k‘  !ltk*  Tde'se  qa£s  axdzo'desa  pELa'ga£ye  laq  la  gwe'ldzEwe  10 


laq.  Wa,  la  La'laLElots  la'xa  nExsta/£yasa  lEgwi'le  qa  Lie  sEg'O- 
stalasE£weses  ide's£alasa  lEgwi'le.  Wii,  la  gwa'la.  Wa,  gi'Pmese 
k'  !a'yax£wideda  xahna'sLaxs  la'eda  tsteda'qe  axa'xodxes  xahna'sLe. 
Wii,  la£mes  ax£e'dxes  xwaLa'yowe  qa£s  tlo'salexa  pe'pEL!Exawa£ye 
qa£sts  texts  la'les  la'xa  lExa'finaxat !.  Wa,  gi'Pmese  gwal  £wl'£laxs  15 
la'e  tex£waLElotsa  pEL!Exawa£yaats!e  lExe  la'xaaxa  apse  LElasa 
k-!itk-!Ede'sexalaaxdza'yaatsapELa'ga£ye.  W^gd'hmesegwa'PaLE- 
laxs  la'e  q!ap!e'x-£idxa  gayo  qa£s  LEp  laLElodesa  xahna'sLe  laq. 
Wa,  laE'm  ma'xwaF.m  bana'dzE£ye  q!EmEldza'£yas  la'xa  lEgwi'le. 
Wa  o"i,l£mese  gwa'la  la'e  da'doqwilaxa  pELlExa'wa'ye  LE£wa  pELa  -  20 
ga£ye  qa  a'lak- !ales  lF/mx£wida.  Wii,  gd'Pmese  a 'la  la  IeWwI- 
Oexs  la'e  g'e'xaq  qa£s  la'k- lESElalxa  tslawu'nxLa.  Wii,  he'Emxaa 
gwe'gnlaxa  ts!a'sna£ye  k‘  !itk‘  !Ede's£Emxaa  axdza  yaasasexs 
lE'mxwasE£wa.  Wii,  la£me'sEns  gwa'gwex-s£alal  laqexs 
ha£mex-si'lasE£wa.  ... 1 

Dog-Salmon  Cheeks.  (P!e1os,  yix  he'x’t!a£yasa  gwa£xnise, 
ido'bEkwae  qa£s  axelasEhve  la'laa  la'xa  ts!a£wu'nxe). 

Wa,  he'finaaxs  la'e  wi'£wamesa  hiE'mgese  la'xes  wa  Gwa£ne 
la'xa  ,£nE'ldzas.  Wii,  gl'Pmese  qle'nEina  gwa£xnisaxs  la'eda  tsln- 


la'e 

la'e 


yixs 


25 

1 
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6  heads.  Then  the  woman  takes  |  wood  of  the  red-pine  that  splits 
readily.  (She  makes  pieces)  one  span  and  four  fmgers  long,  |  and 
she  splits  them  to  make  ro.as ting-tongs.  Sometimes  she  makes  |  one 
hundred,  and  sometimes  she  makes  two  hundred.  |  After  her  work  is 
finished,  she  gathers  them  up,  and  takes  them  to  the  place  where 
10  she  ||  cuts  dog-salmon.  Then  she  puts  up  on  the  ground  one  pair 
of  tongs,  and  |  puts  the  salmon-head  on  the  end  of  the  tongs,  which 
are  open;  |  and  she  just  stops  pushing  down  the  head  |  when  the 
points  of  the  tongs  reach  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  head.  |  The  roasting- 
15  tongs  are  not  tied  with  cedar-hark.  After  ||  she  has  finished  with 
one  of  them,  she  puts  down  what  she  has  finished;  |  then  she  takes 
another  pair  of  roasting-tongs  and  |  puts  them  up  in  the  place  where 
the  first  ones  have  been  standing.  Then  |  she  does  with  them  the  same 
thing  as  she  did  with  the  first  ones.  |  She  goes  on  doing  so  with  the 
20  others.  After  she  has  ||  finished,  her  husband  takes  much  fire-wood 
and  makes  a  fire  |  on  the  beach.  When  the  fire  that  he  makes 
blazes  up,  they  |  take  the  heads  in  the  roasting-tongs  and  place  them 
around  it.  |  First  the  throats  are  roasted;  and  when  they  begin  to 
be  black,  |  they  turn  them  all  round,  so  that  the  nape  of  the  neck  is 
25  next  ||  to  the  fire  on  the  beach.  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  blackened, 
they  are  taken  from  the  fire  |  and  put  down  on  the  beach;  and  when 
they  cool  off,  she  |  takes  the  salmon-heads  out  of  the  roasting-tongs 


5  da'qe  qak’a'lax  he'x‘t!a£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£e'deda  ts'.Eda'qaxa  e'g-a- 
qwa  lax  xa'sE£we  wuna'gule.  Wa,  la  mo'dEnbala  la'xEns  ba'Lax. 
Wa,  la  xo'xhvidEq  qa£s  l  lo'psayogwlleq.  Wa,  la  £na'FnEmp  !Ena 
la'kdEnde  axa'£yas  loxs  lo'Lhnaax  mafiplE'nyage  axa'£yas.  Wa, 
gi'Fmese  gwa'le  axa'£yasexs  la'e  q!ap!e'x£idEq  qa£&  las  la'xesxwa'l- 
10  dEmsaxa  gwa£xnise.  Wii,  le  La'g’aElsaxa  £nE'mts!aqe  Llopsaya  qa£s 
klwaxto'desa  he'x‘t!a£ye  lax  lae'na£yas  aqa'le  wa'x'sanotslExsta- 
£yasa  nlopsayowe.  Wa,  a'Fmese  gwal  we'qwaxnlaxa  he'x-t!a£yaxs 
la'e  la'g'ae  o'ba£yasa  Llopsayowe  lax  gegEya'gEsasa  hex't!a£ye. 
Wa,  laE'm  la  k- lea's  yiLE'msa  Llo'psayowe  dEna'sa.  Wa,  g  I'l- 
15  hnese  gwa'lamasxa  £nE'mts!aqaxs  la'e  LEx£ullsaxes  la  gwa'lama- 
tsE£wa.  Wa,  la'xaa  e't!ed  ax£e'dxa  £nE'mts!aqe  Llo'psaya  qa£s 
La'stolises  lax  La'dzE£wasdases  gi'lx'de  axsE£wa'.  Wa,  he'Em- 
£xaa'wise  gwe'x  fidEq  la'xes  g  i'lx'de  gwe'g’ilasxa  gi'lx'de  axso's. 
Wa,  a'hnes  la  he  gwe£na'kulaxa  wao'kwe.  Wa,  gl'Fmese  gwa'- 
20  Iexs  la'e  la'£wunEmas  ax£e'dxa  qle'nEme  lEqwa'  qa£s  lEx£wa'lise 
la'xa  LlEma'£ise.  Wa,  gu'Fmese  x’i'qosta  lEqwe'la£yasexs  la'e 
ax£e ' dEx ‘ d a£xuxa  LleLlo'ptsIala  he'x-t!e£  qa£s  le  q!wa£stalas  laq. 
Wa,  laE'm  he  g'il  Llo'pasose  q!oq Iona's.  Wa,  gfi'lTnese  klumE'l- 
x‘£u1exs  la'e  le'x,£idEq  £wi'£la  qa  hes  la  awa'p!a£yas  la  nExwa'- 
25  laxa  lEgwise'.  Wa,  g'i'Fmese  k!umE'lx'£ide  Lle'sasexs  la'e  axsEn- 
da 'laq  qa£s  k'a'tlalisEleq.  Wii,  g'i'Fmese  IloxAvkIexs  la'e  axo'- 
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and  puts  them  down  on  the  beach  |  by  her  side.  When  she  has  28 
taken  them  all  off,  she  takes  the  roasted  salmon-heads  |  and  breaks 
open  the  jaws.  She  spreads  them  out  so  that  they  are  ||  spread  out  30 
flat.  Then  she  takes  out  the  edible  part  inside  the  head,  and  only  | 
the  skin  and  the  bones  are  left  on  the  “plucked  cheek.”  As  soon 
as  |  this  is  done,  she  takes  a  long  drying-rack.  Sometimes  it  is  [  a 
little  over  a  fathom  in  length.  The  width  of  the  drying-rack  is  |  two 
spans  and  four  finger- widths.  ||  She  puts  her  “plucked  salmon-  35 
cheeks”  on  it.  They  are  all  spread  out  |  when  they  are  on  the 
drying-rack,  and  they  are  close  together  |  on  it.  As  soon  as  this  is 
all  done,  she  takes  what  she  has  done  |  and  puts  it  just  oyer  the 
fire  of  the  house,  where  it  is  really  |  hot.  When  she  finishes,  she 
requests  her  husband  to  ||  go  and  call  those  who  are  walking  about  40 
in  the  village,  the  men  the  |  children  and  the  women,  and  even  the 
weak  old  women,  |  to  go  and  cat  the  edible  part  taken  out  of  the 
head  when  it  was  lifted  |  from  the  roasting-place  of  the  “plucked 
cheek.”  Immediately  the  |  man  calls  all  the  men  and  all  the 
women  ||  and  children  seen  by  him  to  come  quickly  and  to  eat  the  45 
roasted  |  salmon-heads.  It  is  not  long  before  all  those  whom  he  | 
invited  come  down  to  the  beach,  and  they  sit  around  the  heap  of 
roasted  edible  insides  of  the  |  salmon-heads.  Then  they  begin  to 


dalaxa  ideido'psayowe,  yi'xa  hehe'x't!a£ye,  qa£s  ax£all'sEleq  la/xes  27 
apsa'lise.  Wa,  gd'ldnese  £wl'£laxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  ido'bEkwe  hex‘- 
t  !a£ya  qa£s  wa'x'se£stE'ndex  qlwayo'sas.  Wa,  la  LEpsE'ndEq  qa 
LEpa'les.  Wa,  la  lawayodEx  ha'mts !&wasa  lie'x-t!a£ye.  Wa,  ii'dnes  30 
la  Lies  LE£wa  xa'qeda  la  axa'la  la'xa  phdo'se.  Wii,  gd'ldnese 
£wl'da  gwa/lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  lc  litk"  tede'se  gd'ltla  bia'ldiEmp  '.Ena 
e'sEgdyb  la'xEns  baTaqe  £wa'sgEmasa.  Wa,  la  hamo'dEngala 
la'xEns  q  Iwaq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex,  yix  £wa'dzEwasasa  lr  litk*  tede'se.  Wa, 
he'dnis  la  axdzo'dalatseses  pblo'sLe.  Wii,  laE'm  £wi'£laEm  LEpa'-  35 
laxs  la'e  g'ldzswexa  k’ litklEde'se.  Wa,  la  mEmk’o'laxs  la'e 
gu'dza£ya.  Wii,  gu'hmese  £wi'£laxs  la£e  ax£e'dxes  axa'£ye  qa£s  le 
La'laLElots  la'xa  nEqh 'stases  lEgwI'lases  g-o'kwe  la'xa  a'lii  la  Lle'- 
sala.  Wii,  g1'l£mese  gwalExs  la'e  axk‘  la'laxes  la'£wunEme  qa 
les  Le 'dalaxa  g-ayi'mgulsElaxa  be'bEgwanEme  Lo£me  gff'ng'ina-  40 
nEme  LE£wa  tsle'daqe  LE£wa  wa'r£me  la  wao'yatslala  tsle'daqa 
qa  les  hahna'pEx  hamtsla'wiisa  he'x't!a£ya,  ylxs  la'e  dnE'wes 
la'xa  Llo'basdasexa  la  phdo'sa.  Wii,  he'x'£ida£mese  le'da  bEgwa'- 
nEme  Ledalaxa  £na'xwa  be'bEgwanEm  LE£wes  dogule  tsle'daq 
Lo£ma  g’l'ngdnanEm  qa  g'a'xes  ha'labala  he'x'liax'ddxa  Llo'bEkwe  45 
hex‘t!a£ya.  Wa,  lrle'stla  gii'laxs  g-a'xae  £wi'£la  ho'quntslesa  Le'- 
ffanEme  qa£s  le  k!utse£sta'iisElaxa  dnEwe'se  Llo'bEku  Mints la'sa 
he'x't !a£ye.  Wii,  la'xuladxwe  hamx,£I'da.  Wa,  gd'ldnese  po'ld- 
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eat;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  had  enough,  |  they  carry  away  what 
50  they  could  not  eat.  They  carry  ||  it  in  their  hands  and  go  home. 
But  the  owner  of  the  |  heads  which  are  called  "plucked  cheek.s” 
goes  up  from  the  beach  and  makes  a  fire  under  the  plucked  cheeks.  | 
When  they  are  dry  enough,  (the  woman)  takes  them  down  and  puts 
them  into  a  |  large  basket.  Then  she  puts  them  away  for  the 
winter.  |  That  is  the  end.  || 

1  Roasted  Dog-Salmon  Heads  (Heads  of  |  dog-salmon  when  they  are 
roasted  and  dried,  with  the  edible  insides). —  | 

When  the  woman  cuts  off  the  head  ol  the  |  dog-salmon,  and  when 
5  she  has  many  salmon-heads,  she  takes  the  ||  same  number  of  short 
roasting-tongs  of  the  same  kind  as  the  roasting-tongs  |  for  roasting 
the  "plucked  cheek,”  and  she  does  in  the  same  way  as  she  does  |  when 
she  roasts  them.  Each  point  of  the  roasting-tongs  is  pushed  |  into 
each  side  of  the  neck  of  the  salmon-head,  and  reaches  up  to  the  eyes.  | 
When  this  is  done,  she  puts  them  up  around  the  fire  on  the  ground,  [| 
10  outside  of  the  house.  First  the  jaws  are  roasted;  and  |  when  they 
begin  to  be  black,  she  turns  them  around  with  the  nape  of  the  neck  | 
towards  the  fire;  and  when  that  begins  to  be  black  also,  she  takes 
them  |  into  the  house.  Then  she  puts  them  up  with  the  |  roastrng- 
15  tongs  over  the  fire,  right  where  it  is  really  hot.  ||  They  stay  there  a 


dExs  la'e  £wl'£laEm  mo'tElaxes  \c  !e'ts!a£yawa£ye  qa£s  les  da'k' Iota- 
50  laqexs  la/x’daexwae  na'£nakwa.  Wa,  la'peda  axno'gwadasa  he'x-- 
t!a£ye,  yi'xa  p’.Elo'se  lo'sdesa  qa£s  le  lEqwe'laabEwexes  phdo'sa. 
Wa,  gl'hmese  lE'mx£wIdExs  la'e  axa'xodEq  qa£s  g-e'ts  lodes  la'xa 
Bva'lase  lExa'£ya.  Wa,  laE'rn  g-e'xaq  qae'da  ts!a£wu'nxe.  Wii, 
laE'm  gwa'la. 

1  Roasted  Dog-Salmon  Heads  (X'o'xwasde,  yix  he'x‘t!a£yasa  gwa£x- 
nisaxs  LlopasE£wae  qa£s  lE'mxwasEhve  £wi'£la  LEhvis  ha'mtsla).— 
Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  qa'x’ffdeda  tslEda'qax  he'x-t!a£yasa  gwa£x- 
nise.  Wa,  gd'Fmese  la  qle'nEmeda  lie'x’t !a£yaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  lie'- 
5  £maxat!  wa'xecla  tslE'ltslEklwa  LleiJ.o'psaya;  he  gwe'x'se  Llopsa- 
£yasa  Llo'paxa  plElo'se.  Wii,  la  he'Emxat!  gwa'le  gwa'laasasexs 
la'e  LlS'paq.  Wa,  laEm  nlE'nqale  wa'x-sanots!Exsta£yasa  Llo'psayo 
lax  e ' wanulxa wa£y asa  he'x‘t!a£ye.  Wa,  la  la'g'aa  hax  gegEya'gEsas. 
Wii,  gn'Fmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ^wa'stslsaq  lax  lEqluse',  lax  Lla'sa- 
10  na£yases  g-o'kwe.  Wii,  laEm  he  gll  Llopletsose  oxLasx-ii£ya.  Wa, 

'  guTmese  klumElx’TdEXs  la'e  le'x'TdEq  £wi'£la  qa  hes  guyapla'- 
leda  lEqluse'.  Wii,  gi'l£Emxaa'wise  klumElx'ffdExs  la'e  ax£e'dEq 
qa£s  le  lae'Las  la'xes  g'5'kwe.  Wii,  la  Le'saLElots  £wi'£la  LE£wis 
ideido'psayowe  liix  e'k*  !a£yases  lEgwI'le  lax  nEga'sasa  a'la  Lle'sala. 
15  Wii,  la  he'x'saEm  la.  Wii,  iiTmese  axa'xod,  la'e  a'lakdala  la 
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long  time,  and  she  takes  them  down  when  they  begin  to  bo  quite  | 
dry.  Then  she  takes  off  the  roasting- tongs,  and  |  she  ties  the  roasting- 
tongs  together  and  puts  them  in  the  corner  of  the  house.  |  That  is 
also  what  the  woman  does  when  she  roasts  the  "plucked  cheeks.” 
Then  |  she  takes  a  large  cedar-bark  basket  and  puts  the  roasted 
heads  ||  into  it;  then  she  puts  it  away  for  winter  use.  | 

Dog-Salmon  Spawn  (1)  (Scattered  spawn  of  the  dog-salmon,  |  caught 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  rivers  when  the  dog-fish  are  spawning).- —  | 
When  a  woman  cuts  the  fish  caught  by  her  husband,  |  she  takes  a 
high  box  and  puts  it  down  at  her  ||  left  side  at  the  place  where  she  is 
cutting;  and  after  |  the  woman  has  finished  cutting  the  dog-salmon, 
and  when  |  what  she  is  cutting  is  opened  out,  then  she  scoops  out 
with  her  hands  the  scattered  |  spawn  and  puts  it  into  the  tall  box; 
and  after  she  has  |  done  so,  and  the  box  is  full  of  the  scattered 
spawn,  ||  her  husband  goes  up  and  puts  it  down  in  the  |  corner  of  the 
house.  Then  short  boards  are  put  down  flat  on  top  of  it,  that  |  the 
rain  may  not  drip  in  when  it  rains.  When  |  that  is  done,  he  leaves 
it,  for  the  cover  is  not  water-tight,  for  |  the  men  will  always  go  and 
take  out  some  of  it.  | 

Dog-Salmon  Spawn  (2). — Now  we  will  talk  about  the  sticky  (spawn).  | 
When  the  tall  box  is  full  of  spawn,  when  |  the  woman  cuts  the  dog- 


lE'mx£wIda.  Wa,  lawl'spa  axa'laxa  ideido'psayowe.  Wa,  la 
yiLO'yodxa  idenlo'psayowe  qa£s  g'e'xeq  la'xa  dne'gwllases  g'o'kwe 
he'Emxaa  gwe'x-£ideda  tsteda'qaxs  iddpaaxa  phlo'se.  Wa,  la 
ax£e'dxes  £wa'lase  dE'ntsEm  Lla'bata  qa£s  g'e'tslodesa  xm'xwasde 
laq.  Wii,  la  g'e'xaq  qa£s  he  delay  olxa  tslawu'nxna. 

Dog-Salmon  Spawn  (1)  (Gweletse,  yix  ge'£nasa  gwa£xnisaxs  g'aya- 
nEmae  lax  hiE'ldzasa  wi'wa;  yixs  la'e  xwi'laweda  gwa£xnise). — Wa, 
he'finaaxs  la'e  xwa/lTdeda  tslEda'qax  ya'nEmases  la'£wunEme 
la£mes  he  gdl  ax£e'tsoseda  La'watse  qa£s  ha'ng’allses  lax  gEm- 
xagawallsas  klwae'dzasasexs  la'e  xwa'lfida.  Wa,  gd'hmese  gwa'la 
la'e  xwa'lfideda  tslEda'qaxa  gwa£xnise.  Wa,  g‘i'l£mese  nElalese 
xwa'La£yasexs  la'e  LE'lx’fitses  ee£yas5we  la'xa  gwe'ledza^e 
ge'£na  qa£s  LEltsIa'les  la'xa  pa£watsa.  Wa,  a'fimese  gwal  he  gwe'- 
g-ilaxs  la'e  qo'tleda  La'watsaxa  gwele'dza£ye  ge'£na.  Wii,  gd'l- 
£mese  q5't!axs  la'e  la'£wunEmas  la'sdesa  qa£s  le  ha'ng'alllas  lax  o'ne- 
gwilases  g’o'kwe.  Wa,  la  paqE'mtsa  ts!a'ts!axusEme  laq,  qa  kde'ses 
tsaxuts!a'lasosa  tsa'xwaxs  la'naxwae  yu'gux,£Ida.  Wii,  gl'ldnese 
gwa'lExs  g'a'xae  bas  qaxs  k’e'sae  aE'mxax  pa'qEma£yas  qaxs 
qliina'laeda  be'bEgwa'nEme  la  tsEy5'lts!od  laq. 

Dog-Salmon  Spawn  (2). — Wa,  hdme'sEn  gwa'gwex-s£alal  la'xa  qlE'n- 
kwe.  Wa,  he'hnaaxs  la'e  qo'tleda  La'watsaxa  ge'£niixs  g’a'lae 
xwa'Leda  tslEdaqaxa  gwa£xnise.  Wii,  la  ax£e'deda  tslEda'qaxes 
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salmon,  she  takes  a  [  dish  and  washes  it  out.  When  it  is  clean,  she  || 
5  dips  up  the  fresh  salmon-spawn  into  it.  When  it  is  half  full,  J  she 
stops,  and  she  takes  a  smooth  stone  and  pounds  |  it  so  that  it  all 
bursts.  After  it  has  all  burst,  she  |  stops  pounding  it.  Then  she 
takes  a  good-sized  seal-bladder  and  |  puts  the  burst  salmon-spa^  n 
10  into  it.  '  She  just  finishes  putting  it  into  it  ||  when  it  is  full.  When 
it  is  full,  she  takes  a  twisted  cedar-bark  rope  |  and  ties  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  firmly.  After  this  has  been  done,  |  she' hangs  it  up  not 
very  near  to  the  fire,  in  the  |  rear  of  the  house.  Then  it  remains 
hanging  there  until  |  the  fern  and  the  salmon-berries  begin  to  sprout.  || 
15  The  juice  of  this  is  also  used  by  painters  lor  making  the  paint  |  stick 
on  what  they  paint.  | 

Quarter-Dried  Salmon.—1 This  is  |  another  way  of  (preparing) 
soaked  green  salmon.  Now  we  will  talk  about  |  the  way  of  (prepai- 
20  ing)  quarter-dried  green  salmon.  When  ||  dog-salmon  are  first 
speared,  when  very  old,  the  wife  of  the  |  one  who  speared  them  car¬ 
ries  them  up  with  her  fingers,  and  places  them  on  the  mat  on  which  | 
she  cuts  open  the  dog-salmon  that  her  husband  has  obtained.  |  Then 
she  takes  her  fish-knife  and  cuts  the  old  dog-salmon.  |  She  first  cuts 
25  the  gills  at  the  neck  ||  of  the  salmon,  and  then  she  cuts  off  the  head 
and  takes  it  off.  |  Then  she  cuts  down  along  the  back  from  the  neck 


id'qlwe  qa£s  tslo'xuglndeq.  Wa,  gAPmese  egffg-a'xs  la'e 

5  gu'xtslotsa  alo'mase  ge'£ne  laq.  Wit,  gAPmese  nEgo'£yox£widExs 
la'e  gwaia.  Wit,  la  ax£e'dxa  qe'tsEme  t!e'sEma  qa£s  lE'sElgEndes 
laq  qa  £naxwes  quxA'da.  Wa,  gAPmese  £wl/£la  qux-£i'da,  la'e 
gwal  lESE'lgeq.  Wit,  la  axde'dxa  he'Pa  po'xuntsa  me'gwate  qa£s 
pEnts’.a'lesa  kugdkwe'  ge'£ne  laq.  Wa,  a'Pmese  gwal  pEnts!a'laqexs 
10  la'e  qo'tla.  Wa,  gAPmese  qo'tlaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  mn'lkwe  dEna'sa 
qa£s  aEle'  yiLExstE'nts  la'xa  poxunse.  Wit,  gAPmese  gwa'la  la 
te'x£walllas  la'xa  kdes  XE'nLEla  nExwa'la  la'xa  lEgwI'le  lax 
o'gwlwaffllasa  g'o'kwe.  Wit,  laE'm  he'x-saEm  tegwl'le  la'laal 
la'xa  qlwa'xEndLasa  sa'gum  LE£wa  qlwa'lEme.  Wit,  lie'hnisexs  la'e 
15  axso'sa  k’ !a'k- !Et  le'noxwe  qa  £wa'palases  k-  la'tElaxes  k‘  !atasE£we, 
yixs  k!ut!Ega£yae. 

Quarter-Dried  Salmon  (Dze'lelaku;  k  !5'loxu). — Wit,  g-aEm  £nEmx  £- 
idalaxaat!  t!elku  kdo'loxwa.  Wit,  he'£maw!sLaLEns  gwagwex-s£alaLe 
gwe'g'llasaxa  dze'lelakwe  kdo'loxwa.  Wa,  he'hnaaxs  g'a'lae 
20  sEg’Ekwa'  gwAxnisaxs  la'e  tslEla'k  a.  Wii,  le'da  gEiiE'masa 
sEg’Ekulaq  g’a'sx-Ex-£TdEq  qa£s  le  kdEgEdzo'ts  la'xa  le'£wa£ye,  yix 
xwa'LEdza'sex  ya'iiEmases  la'£wunEme  gwa£xnisa.  Wa,  la£mes 
ax£e'dxes  xwaLayowe.  Wa,  la  xwa'lTdxa  ts'Ela'k’e  gwa£xnisa. 
Wit,  he'Ein  g  il  t  !o's£Itsosexs  la'e  t!o's£idEx  q!o'sna£yas  o'xawa- 
25  £yasa  k’lo'tEla.  Wit,  la'wispa  qa'xAdEq  qa  la'wes  he'x't!a£ya. 
Wa,  la  xwa'PidEX  awl'g-a£yas  g'it'x-£Id  lax  o'xLaata£yas  la'g-aa 
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down  |  to  four  finger-widths  above  the  tail.  A  little  |  meat  is  left  27 
on  the  backbone.  The  meat  on  the  green  salmon  is  thick.  |  Then 
she  takes  split-cedar  sticks  and  ||  spreads  (the  green  salmon)  as  she  30 
does  the  dried  green  salmon.  As  soon  as  |  she  has  spread  it,  she 
hangs  it  up  in  the  smoke  of  the  fire  of  her  |  house.  Sometimes  it 
hangs  there  one  day;  |  then  it  is  half  dried.  As  soon  as  it  is  half 
dried,  the  woman  takes  it  down  |  and  looks  for  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay  on  the  ||  bank  of  the  river;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  she  digs  it  35 
out;  |  and  when  she  has  dug  two  spans  deep  into  the  ground,  |  she 
spreads  out  one  of  the  quarter-dried  green  salmon  in  it;  then  |  she 
takes  grass  and  puts  it  over  it;  then  she  strews  a  ]  handful  of  dirt 
(sand  and  clay  mixed)  over  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  covered  with  ||  dirt,  40 
she  takes  another  green  salmon  and  |  spreads  it  out  in  the  hole;  then 
she  puts  grass  |  over  it,  and  she  again  puts  dirt  on  it.  |  Sometimes 
one  woman  puts  a  hundred  in  |  one  hole.  Then  she  covers  it  above 
with  dirt,  ||  and  much  grass  is  put  under  it;  |  and  it  is  still  there  45 
when  winter  arrives.  | 

Spawn  of  Silver- Salmon. — Now  I  shall  talk  about  the  |  spawn  of  the  1 
silver-salmon  and  of  the  sockeye-salmon  caught  by  trolling;  for  they 
are  alike,  |  and  their  spawn  is  small.  When  |  the  woman  cuts  what 


la'xa  mo'dEne  lax  e'k‘!a£yas  ts!a'sna£ya.  Wa,  laE'm  la  ho'lale  27 
q!E'mlEdza£yas  q!o'q!u£yas.  Wa,  la  wa'kwe  q!EmlEdza'£yasa 
kdo'loxwe.  Wa,  lahne'se  ax£e'dxa  xo'kwe  k!waxLa'£wa  qa£s 
qEtle'deq  lax  gwa'laasTnasa  lEmo'kwe  k- lo'loxwa.  Wii,  guThnese  30 
gwal  qEta'qexs  la'e  ge'x£w!dEq  la'xa  kwa'xblasa  lEgwi'lases 
g-o'kwe.  Wa,  la  £na'TnEmp  tena  £nE'mxsa£me  £na'las  ge'x£ulaLElaxs 
la'e  lr  !a'yax£wida.  Wa,  gd'hmese  k’ !a'yax£wfdExs  la'e  axa'xodeda 
tslEda'qaq  qa£s  le  a'lex-£idxa  na'xsaaple  lo£  e'gise  l5£  ide'qle  lax 
o'gwaga£yasa  wa.  Wa,  la  gfl£Em  lE'mxwaxs  la'e  £lap!e'dEq;  wa,  35 
g-i'bmese  malp '.Enx'bEtE'lsEla  la'xa  a£wl'nak!use  £la'pay£asexs  la'e 
LEpbEtE'lsasa  hiE'me  dze'leTak"  k-!o'loxu  laq.  Wa,  laTne's  ax£- 
e'dxa  kde'tlEme  qa£s  axdzo'des  la'qexs  la'e  xaidEX’T'd  kda'dzotsa 
go'xsEma£yaakwe  dzEqwa  laq.  Wa,  gd'hmese  hamElgidzo'£ya 
dzEqwa'  la'qexs  la'e  e'tled  ax£e'dxa  hiE'me  kdo'loxwa  qa£s  40 
LEbegd'ndes  laq.  Wii,  laE'mxaa'wis  ax£aldzo'tsa  kde'tlEme 
laq.  Wa,  laE'mxaa'wise  kdadzotsa  dzEqwa'  laq.  Wa,  la  £nal- 
hiEmp'.Eiia  la'kdindeda  lie  gwa'la  axesa  hiEmo'kwe  tslEda'q  la'xa 
£nEmts!Eq!Ese  £la'pa£ya.  Wa,  la  ae'kda  tslEme'glntsa  dzEqwa' 
la'qexs  la'e  qle'nEma  kde'tlEme  la  axa'bEwes.  Wii,  laE'm  45 
he'x'saEm  le  la'g'aa  la'xa  la  tslawii'nxa. 

Spawn  of  Silver-Salmon. — Wa,  la£me'sEn  gwa'gwex's£alal  la'xa  1 
ge'hiasa  do'gwinete  dza£wu'na  LE£wa  niEle'k'e,  yixs  hiEma'xds- 
£maaxs  lie'hnae  a'les  a'm£Emae  ge'hiiis.  Wa,  he'hnaaxs  la'e 
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5  her  husband  has  caught  by  trolling,  and  also  ||  the  sockeye-salmon 


on 

As 


caught  in  salmon-weirs,  she  puts  the  spawn  down  on  the  beach 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  place  where  she  is  sitting  and  cutting. 


soon  as  she  has  finished  |  cutting,  she  takes  a  drying-rack,  made  on 


purpose,  and  puts  |  the  spawn  on  it  in  this  manner: 
As  soon  as  this  is  done,  |  she  puts  it  up  just  over  the 
10  fire,  so  that  it  is  smoked  by  the  smoke.  ||  It  is  left  there 
a  long  time,  and  it  is  only  taken  down  when  it  is  |  really 
dry;  and  it  is  put  into  a  spoon-basket  of  open  weave, 


behind  the  fire  so  that 
called 


tttfjfT 

“  dried-part- 


15 


and  then  she  hangs  it  up  again 
it  gets  just  enough  heat  from  it.  Then  it  is 
of -salmon,”  and  its  name  is  “whole-piece.”  || 

Sockeye-Salmon. — that  is,  (old)  white  sockeye-salmon.  |  When 
the  sockeye  gets  white  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  |  it  is  called 
“ugly  sockeye  salmon;”  and  it  is  speared  by  those  who  live  on  the 
rivers  |  at  the  spawning  place  of  the  ugly  sockeye-salmon  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  |  (a  man)  gets  many,  his  wife 
20  cuts  some  of  them  in  the  same  way  ||  as  the  dog-salmon 

are  cut  \  when  they  are  made  into  green  dry  salmon.  | 

She  just  /  1  \  cuts  right  down  the  back  of  the  salmon  in  this 

manner:  L_^P- J  1  She  does  not  allow  it  to  be  taken  into  the 
house,  for  she  does  not  allow  it  |  to  be  smoked  by  the  smoke.  Her 
husband  only  |  puts  up  the  staging  for  hanging  up  what  has  been 


xwa'Tideda  tslEda'qax  do'gwanEmases  la'£wuiiEme  Lofina  La'wa- 
5  yots'.o  mEle'ka,  wa,  lahne'se  ax£a'llsElaxa  ge'£ne  lax  he'Ikfio- 
tagawa'lisases  klwae'dzasaxs  xwaTae.  Wa,  gi'lhnese  gwal  xwa'- 
Laxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  hekwe'lae  k' !itk’ lEde's  qas  LEXudzo'da- 


llsa  ge'£ne  laq;  g'a  gwa'lega  (Jig.).  Wa,  gi'Pmese  gwa'hsxs  la'e 
La'g-aaLElots  lax  nEqo'stases  lEgwI'le  qa  kwa'x‘asE£wesesa  kwa- 
10  xi'la.  Wa,  la  ga'ta  axEla'LEla.  Wa,  a'Tmese  axa'xoyoxs  la'e 
a'lak- !ala  la  lEVmx£wlda  qa£s  axtslo'yowe  la'xa  yibElo'sgEme 
k-a'yatsla.  Wii,  laEnfixaa'wise  xwe'laqa  te'x-£walllEm  la'xa  o'gwl- 
walilasa  lEgwI'le  qa  hela'lisa  iJe'salasa  lEgwI'le  laq.  Wa,  laE'm 


pe'gadEs  la'llEm£we'dzEku  loxs  sEne'tslex'Lae. 

Jr  ’  Sockeye-Salmon. — Ta'yalts'.ala,  yi'xa  la  ts!Ela'x'£Id  mEle'k'a. 

Wa,  gu'l£Em  la  ts!Ela'x-£ideda  mEle'lce  lax  hiE'ldzasa  wa,  la'e 
ie'gadEs  niEla'le.  Wii,  he'£mis  la  s^k'a'sosa  wl'wamets lenoxwe 
lax  la  xwe'lawaatsa  mnla'le  lax  hiE'ldzasa  wa.  Wa,  gfi'l£mese 


(['.Eyo'nqexs  la'e  gEnE'mas  xwaTfidxa  wao'kwe  qa  yo'wes  gwii'- 
90  lox*  xwa'La£yasex’  xwa'La£yasa  gwafixnisaxs  la'e  k1  lo'loxwllaq. 
A 'Em  nEqa'xod  xwa'TldEx  awl'g'a£yasa  k‘  lo'tEla  g’a  gwa'leg-a  (Jig.). 
Wii  la  k'les  he'lqlalaq  la  lae'L  la'xa  g'o'kwe  qaxs  kfie'sae  he'l- 
qlalaq  kwa'x’asosa  kwa'xila.  Wa,  a'£miseda  la'£wunEmas 
qaxE'lsa  qa  ge'xudEmasa  la  xwa'Leses  gEnEme.  Wa,  he'Emxaa'- 
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cut  by  his  wife;  and  the  ||  woman  hangs  up  what  she  has  cut,  and  it 
is  dried  by  the  |  sun  and  the  wind.  It  is  left  hanging  there  with 
cross-sticks  |  of  broken  cedar  in  the  tails,  which  |  cross  over  the  two 
drying-poles.  It  is  left  there  for  a  long  time,  so  that  it  becomes  really 
dry.  |  When  it  begins  to  be  dry,  it  is  named  "sun-dried  salmon.”  || 
When  it  begins  to  be  really  dry,  the  woman  |  takes  it  down  and  takes 
off  the  cross-pieces  of  cedar-wood  from  the  tails.  As  soon  |  as  they 
are  all  off,  she  gathers  them,  and  takes  them  into  her  |  house.  She 
takes  a  box  and  tilts  it  over  by  the  side  of  the  |  fire;  and  soon  it 
becomes  warm,  and  then  it  becomes  dry  inside.  After  it  is  ||  quite 
dry  inside,  she  puts  it  down  on  the  floor  of  the  house  not  far  from  the  | 
fire,  so  that  it  is  heated  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Then  she  |  takes  the 
sun-dried  salmon  and  puts  it  away  well  in  it.  After  |  she  has  done 
so,  she  puts  the  cover  on  the  box  containing  the  sun-dried  salmon.  | 
Then  the  cover  is  tied  down  with  cedar-bark  rope.  ||  Then  she 
finishes  it.  ] 

Old  Sockeye-Salmon. — I  will  again  talk  about  ugly  sockeye- 
salmon.  |  When  a  man  has  caught  many  ugly  sockeye-salmon,  his 
wife  [  makes  sun-dried  salmon  of  some  of  them.  Others  she  splits 
in  two;  |  and  when  she  gets  tired  of  cutting  sun-dried  salmon,  ||  she 
just  splits  the  others  in  two.  She  just  cuts  off  |  the  heads  of  the 


wiseda  tslEda'qe  la  ge'x£wldxes  xwaTa£ye.  Wa,  laEm  nle'sasosa 
Lle'sEla  LE£wa  ya'la.  Wii,  lahnes  hex’sa/Em  ge'xwale  ge'gE£yaxs- 
dalaxa  k'6'gEkwe  klwaxLa'wa.  Wa,  lie'hnisa  gayo'sEla  la'xa 
ga'yo  ma/£lts!aqa.  Wa,  la  ga'taEm  lie  gwa'le  qa&'lak’lales  lEmx- 
£wlda.  Wa,  gd'hmese  lE'mx£widExs  la'e  Le'gadEs  ta'yaltslala. 
Wa,  gi'bmese  la  a'lalclala  lE'mx£widExs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  axa'- 
xodEq  qa£s  lawa/lexa  gegE£yaxsdE£yas  klwaxLa'wa.  Wa,  gi'l- 
£mese  £wi£la'masqexs  la'e  qlaplex'TdEq  qa£s  le  niEwe'Las  la'xes 
g-o'kwe.  Wii,  la  ax£e'dxa  xatsE'me  qa£s  qogunoliseq  la'xes  1e- 
gwi'le  qa£s  pEx'tslo'deq  qa  lE'mx£walts!ax,£Ides.  Wii,  gd'Tmese 
lE'mx£walts!ax’£idExs  la'e  ha'ng'alllas  la'xa  k’le'se  qwe'sala  la'xes 
lEgwI'le  qa  Lle'salasE£weses  Llesalasa  lEgwi'le.  Wii,  lahne'se 
ax£e'dxa  ta'yaltslala  qa£s  le  ae'k- la  ha'ntslalas  laq.  Wa,  gd'Tmese 
gwa'lExs  la'e  ylkuyi'nts  yikuya£yasa  ta'yaltslalaatsle  xatsE'ma. 
Wa,  la£mese  t lEmakdyi'nts  tlEma'k'iya£yasxa  dEnsE'ne  dEnE'mlaq. 
Wii,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Old  Sockeye-Salmon. — Wii,  he'EmxaEn  gwa'gwex‘s£alasLa  mElo'le, 
yixs  gl'Pmae  qlEyo'Leda  bEgwa'nEmaxa  niElo'laxs  la'e  gEnE'mas 
ta'yaltslalag'ilaxa  wad'kwe.  Wii,  la  qlwa'xseghlaxa  wao'kwe. 
Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  wio'Hda  la'xes  xwa'L !ena£yaxa  ta'yaltslala. 
Wa,  a'£mise  la  qlwa'kulaxa  wao'kwe.  Wa,  laE'm  a'Em  la  qak'a'- 
lax  he'x‘t!a£yasa  mElo'le.  Wa,  laE'mxaa'wise  xwa'LodaEmxaax 
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7  ugly  so ckey e-s almon ,  and  she  also  cuts  off  the  |  backbone;  and  she 
cuts  down  across,  dividing  the  body  of  the  |  salmon  into  two  pieces, 
which  are  only  held  together  by  the  tail.  |  As  soon  as  she  finishes  liei 
10  husband  puts  up  poles;  ||  then  he  puts  up  posts  on  each  end  of  which 
rest  the  long  poles  over  which  the  split  salmon  are  hung.  |  After  he 
has  done  so,  the  woman  takes  the  split  salmon  and  |  hangs  them  over 
the  poles  in  this  manner: 
up  outside  of  the  house, 
wind  dry  them,  and  there 
15  before  they  are  dry.  As 
the  woman  takes  a  large 


and  |  they  are  also  put 
and  the  |  sun  and  the 
they  stay  a  long  time  || 
soon  as  night  comes,  | 


mat  of  coarse  cedar-bark 

L1JLO  WUlliUtn  - - 

and  spreads  |  it  over  them  to  cover  them,  so  that  they  may  not  get 
damp  |  by  the  dew  of  the  night;  and  when  it  is  a  fine  day,  |  she 
uncovers  them  again  in  the  morning  and  takes  off  the  large  mat  cover- 
20  ing,  ||  so  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  wind  may  reach  them ; 
and  when  it  is  1  raining,  she  does  not  uncover  them.  When  they 
are  really  dry,  |  the  woman  takes  them  down  and  takes  them  into 
the  house.  |  Then  she  takes  a  cedar-bark  basket  and  puts  them  into 
it.  After  |  they  have  been  put  in,  she  puts  them  away  close  to  the 
fire.  ||  This  will  be  food  for  the  winter.  Sometimes  they  |  do  the 
same  with  the  silver-salmon.  They  do  not  do  the  same  with  dog- 
salmon  |  and  other  kinds  of  salmon.  That  is  all  of  this.  | 


25 


7  xa/k‘  ladzas.  Wa,  la  ha'xEle  xwa7La£yas  la  maTtslE'ndEx  o'gwi- 
d;/yasa  k‘  lo'tEla.  Wa,  lahne'se  le'x'aEm  la  ElEga'layoses  ts !a'sna£ye. 
Wii,  gdThnese  gwa'la,  la'e  ax£E'lse  la/£wunEmasexa  dzo'xume;  laE'm 
10  paLEbE'lsaq  qa  k'a'dEtayaatsa  ge'xudEmaLasa  q!wa'xsa£ye.  Wa, 
o-i'Pmese  gwa'lExs  la'asa  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  q!wa'xsa£ye  qa£s 
qnxEnda'le  ge'x£undalas  laq,  g-a  gwa'leg’a  (Jig.).  Wa,  laE'mxaa 
he'Em  la  axEldzE'ma  Lla'sana£yasa  g’o'kwe.  Wa,  laE'mxae  lie/£ma 
ide'sEla  LE£wa  ya'la  lF/mxwaq.  Wii,  lahne'se  hex'sa'Em  ge'xwa- 
15  laxs  kde'shnae  h/mx-uvida.  Wii,  gd'kmese  ga'nuTidExs  la'naxwa- 
eda  ts’.Eda'qe  ax£e'dxa  £wa'lase  qliile'dzo  te/£wa£ya  qa£s  LEp!e'- 
des  lax  e'k-!a£yas  qa  no'kwes  qa  kde'ses  xwe'laqa  dE'lx'hda'ma- 
tso£sa  go'saxa  ga,nuLe.  Wii,  g'i'hmese  e7k'a  -na/liixa  gaa7laxs 
la'e  xwe'laqa  lo'sTdEq  qa  la'wiis  nawE'masxa  £wa'lase  le/£wa£ya 
20  qa  i,!e'sasE£wesesa  Lle'sEla  LE£wa  va'la.  Wii,  gd'l£mese  yo'- 
'  waxs  la'e  k‘  !es  lo'sTdEq.  Wii,  gi'bmese  a'lak'lala  lE'mx£wI- 
Oexs  la'eda  ts'.Eda'qe  axa'xodEq  qa£s  le  la’e 'Las  la'xes  g’o'kwe. 
Wii  la  ax£e'dxa  nla'bate  qa£s  ha'nts lodes  laq.  Wa,  gd'kmese 
o’wal  ha'nts lalaqexs  la'e£  g’e'xaq  lii'xa  nExwa'la  la'xes  lEgwI'le. 
25  Wa  laE'm  lie'lelayolxa  tslawii'nxLa.  Wa,  la  £na'l£nEmp '.Ena  he 
gwe'g'ilasE£weda  dza£wii'ne.  Wa,  la  k:  les  lie  gwe'g-ilasE£weda  gwa£x- 
nise  LE£wa  wao'kwe  k* lo'klutEla,  Wa,  laEin  gwal  la'xeq. 
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Roasted  Silver-Salmon.  (Roasted  tails  of  silver-salmon  caught  by  |  1 
trolling.)  || 

When  the  silver-salmon  caught  by  trolling  is  cut  open,  |  the  30 
tail  is  left  on  the  backbone.  After  |  the  woman  has  cut  it,  she 
takes  the  roasting-tongs  and  breaks  off  the  |  tail  from  the  backbone, 
and  she  puts  the  salmon-tails  |  crosswise  into  the  roasting-tongs  in 


this  manner: 
backbone  has 
they  only 
roasted.  | 
the  roasting- 
of  the  fire ; 


Often  ||  the  salmon-tails  are  taken  off  after  the  35 
been  .roasted,  |  in  this  manner 
break  them  off  after  they  have  O^ 

After  the  tails  have  been  put 
tongs,  |  they  are  put  by  the 
and  when  the  skin  is  blackened,  | 


are  taken  away  and  laid  down  ||  just  over  the  fire,  so 
the  heat  of  the  fire  goes  right  up  to  them;  |  and  when  the  owner 
of  the  house  gets  hungry, he  just  takes  |  them  down  and  eats  of  them. 
And  if  he  does  not  eat  all  (he  has  taken  down),  he  just  |  puts  it  back 
above.  | 

Halibut. — [The. method  of  halibut  fishing  has  been  described  in 
“The  Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver  Island’’  (Publications  of  the  Jesup 
North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V,  pp.  472-480).  The  account  con¬ 
tinues  as  follows :] 

As  soon  as  (the  halibut-fisher)  enters  his  house,  his  wife  |  quickly  1 
gives  him  something  to  eat;  and  when  he  begins  to  eat,  his  wife  | 
goes  out  of  the  house,  carrying  her  small  basket,  in  which  she  has 
four  fish-knives.  |  She  is  going  to  work  on  all  the  halibut  lying  on 
their  backs  on  the  beach.  || 


Roasted  Silver-Salmon. — L!5'bEku  ts!a'sne£sa  dza£wu'ne  do'gwineta.  1 
Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  xwa'l£ItsE£weda  do'gwanEme  dza£wu'na.  Wa,  30 
la£me'se  axalabneda  ts!a'sna£ye  laxa  xa'k’  !adzd,s;  wa,  g’lPmese  gwal 
xwaTeda  ts!Eda'qaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  Llo'psayowe  qa£s  k’o'qalexa 
ts!asna£ye  laxa  xa'k’Iadzowe  qa£s  le  ge'g’aaltslalisa  ts!asna£ye  la'xa 
Llo'psayowe  g’a  gwa'leg’a  (jig.).  Wa,  la  qluna'laEmxat!  a'l£Em 
la'wodayowa  ts!a'sna£yaxs  la'e  Llo'pa  la'xa  xa'k’Iadzowe,  yixs  35 
g’a'e  gwa'leg’a  (jig.).  Wa,  a'Pmese  k’oqd/laydxs  la'e  Llo'pa.  Wa, 
he'£maaxs  la'e  gwal  axa'ltslodalayo  la'xa  Llo'psayoweda  ts!a'sna£ye. 
Wa,  la£me'se  La'nolidzEm  la'xa  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  la£me'se  klumE'lx*- 
£lda£me  Lle'sasexs  la'e  ax£e'tsE£wa  qa£s  Le'saLElodayowe  lax  nEq5'- 
st&sa  lEgwi'le  qa  L!e'sEg’ostalasE£weses  Lle'salasa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  40 
g’i'Pmese  po'sq!Ex-£ideda  g’o'gwadasa  g’o'kwaxs  la'e  a'Em  axaxo- 
dEq  qa£s  ha£mx’£ide  laq.  Wa,  g’l'Pmese  k’  !es  £wi'£laqexs  la'e  a'Em 
xwe'laxaLElots  la'xa  e'k’Ie. 

Halibut. — Wii,  g’l'Pmese  lae'L  la'xes  g’o'kwaxs  la'e  gEnE'mas  1 
ha'labala  LlExwe'laq.  Wa,  g’i'hmese  hamx’£i'dExs  la'e  gEnE'mas 
la'wElsa  da'laxes  la'laxame  g’i'ts!E£watses  mo'wexwa'xuLaya.  Wa, 
laE'm  laL  e'ax£edElxa  £na'xwa£me  nElnELe'sa  p!ep!a'£ye. 
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5  Now  I  will  talk  about  the  woman,  what  she  is  going  to  do  after  |  her 
husband  has  finished  fishing;  for  the  man  never  |  helps  his  wife  this 
side  of  his  going  out  |  fishing  (after  he  has  finished  fishing),  and  also 
when  he  has  hauled  the  halibut  out  of  his  halibut-fishing  canoe.1  .  .  || 
10  As 2  soon  as  the  woman  sits  down  on  the  beach  at  the  place  where  | 
the  halibut  have  been  put  down,  she  takes  out  her  four  knives,  and  | 
she  takes  a  sandstone  and  whets  her  knives  on  it.  |  As  soon  as  the 
four  knives  are  sharp,  she  |  first  takes  the  fin-knife;  for  the  four 
15  knives  all  have  names.  ||  The  first  knife  is  the  fin-knife;  |  the  next 
one,  the  cutting-knife;  the  next  one,  the  fiaking-knife ;  and  |  the  last 
one'  the  splitting-knife.  She  sits  down  by  the  head  of  the  halibut, 
and  |  she  cuts  open  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  the  halibut,  (in 
this  manner:)3  She  cuts  all  around  it.  |  Then 

she  turns  it  A  backward  and  takes  the  cut- 

20  ting-knife  and  ||  CA  O - ^  cuts  under  the  cheek-fins,  and 

cuts  out  the  giUs.  As  |  soon  as  she  has  them 

off  she  pulls  out  the  intestines  of  the  halibut, 

and  she  |  cuts  off  the  guts  so  that  they  come  off  from  the  stomach. 
Then  she  turns  the  stomach  inside  out,  so  as  to  |  spread  it,  and  puts 
it  down.  Last  she  cuts  off  the  pectoral  fins,  |  on  the  other  side,  and 


5  Wa,  lafine'sEn  lasL  gwagwex’s£alaL  la'qexs  laeda  tslEda'qe  heL 
laL  e'axalaLEqexs  la'e  gwa'les  la'£wunEme  lo'qwa,  qaxs  hewa'xa- 
£meLeda  bEgwa'nEme  g’o'x£w!dElxes  gEnE'me  gwa'sagaweses  lae'- 
na£ye  lo'qwa.  Wa,  he'£misexs  la'e  gaxusolta'laxa  p!ep!a'£ye  la'xes 
lo'gwatsle.1  . 

10  Wa,2  gfi'Pmese  klwa'g^aliseda  tslEda'qe  lax  k‘ lixk’  lige'dzasa 
p  !a'£yaxs  la'e  &x£wults!o'dxes  xwa'xuLayowe  mo'wa.  Wa,  la 
ax£e'dxa  tle'g'ayowe  dE£na'sgEm  qa£s  g'e'xalalises  xwapayowe  laq. 
Wa,  g-i'Tmese  £wi'£la  e'x-bax-fideda  mo'we  xwa'xuLayoxs  la'e  he 
gfil  ax£e'tsoseda  pELa'layo  xwa'paya,  qaxs  £naxwa£mae  Le'gadeda 
15  mo'we  xwa'xfiLayS.  Wa,  he'Em  g'a'leda  pELa'layowe  xwa'paya; 
wa,  he'£misa  gEltslE'me;  wa,  he'£misa  xwa'Layowe;  wa,  he'£mis- 
Leda  tlE'lyayowe.  Wa,  la  klwa'g'alis  lax  oxt^'lisasa  p!a'£ye.  Wa, 
iaxwa'fiidEx  bs'nba£yas  tEkda'sa  p!a'£ye  (Jig.).  Wa,  la  xwaltse'- 
£sdEnq.  Wa,  la  nEfiaLE'lodqexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  gEltslE'me  qa£s 
20  xwa'xuLaple'dexa  pELlE'mya£ye  qa£s  xwaLo'dexa  q!o'sna£ye.  Wa, 
g-il£mese  lawaxs  lae  go'loltslExa  ya'x-ylgnlasa  p!a£ye.  Wa,  la  xwa'- 
Lodxa  ts’.Eyi'me  qa  lawayes  la'xa  mb'qula.  Wa,  la  le'x'sEmdEq  qa 
l le'p  lEqatesexs  lae  &x£a'lisaq.  Wa,  lawl'spa  hewEyP'd  xwa'Lodxa 
pELa'  la'xa  apsa'dzE£ye  qa£s  ax£a'liseq.  Wa,  la  xwa'ltse£stalaxa 


i  Continued  in  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V,  p.  480. 

>  Continued  from  ibid.,  p.  480. 

*  That  is,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  fish. 
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puts  them  down.  Then  she  cuts  around  the  ||  skin,  keeping  close  to  25 
the  edge-fin.  She  only  stops  cutting  when  she  |  arrives  at  the  end 
of  the  tail  [salt-taste  tail].  Then  |  she  begins  to  cut  from  behind  the 
head  of  the  halibut,  at  the  place  where  she  first  cut  it.  She  |  does 
the  same  on  the  other  side.  Then  she  cuts  off  the  skin  of  the  white 
side.  |  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  off,  she  cuts  down  along  the  middle 
of  the  ||  backbone  of  the  halibut;  and  when  she  reaches  the  backbone,  30 
she  again  |  cuts,  beginning  from  the  rough  edge,  cutting  close  to  the  | 
ribs,  until  she  reaches  the  backbone.  Then  she  takes  off  one  side  of 
the  |  halibut  and  puts  it  down,  (in  this  manner:) 

Then  she  does  the  same  also  |  on  the  other  side. 

As  soon  as  it  is  off,  she  turns  it  over  and  cuts 
off  also  ||  the  skin  of  the  black  side.  As  soon  as 
it  is  off,  she  cuts 
to  the  backbone. 


also  that  side  of  the  rough-edge,  and  goes  on 


straight 


When  she  |  reaches  it  again,  she  cuts  down 
to  the  backbone,  and  she  puts  it  down  with  what  came 
from  the  other  side.  |  Then  she  does  the  same  also  to  the 
other  side  that  was  still  on.  ||  As  soon  as  all  the  meat  of  the  40 
halibut  is  off,  she  takes  off  the  apron-side  (spawn)  |  and  puts  it 
down.  Then  she  cuts  off  the  head,  and  she  |  takes  the  rib  of  an  elk 
and  takes  hold  of  the  tail.  Then  she  | 
lifts  the  backbone  of  the  halibut  by  the 
tail  and  cuts  off  the  ribs,  |  cutting  them 
close  to  the  backbone,  (in  this  manner:) 


Lle'se  ma'kinxEndalaxa  q!wa'q!unxa£ye.  Wa,  a'Tmese  gwal  xwa'-  25 
Laxs  la'e  la'g’aa  la'xa  o'xLa£yasa  dE'mp!axsda£ye.  Wa,  he'Em 
g-a'glLEle  o'xLaata/yasa  p!a'£ye  gl'lplEdasa  xwa'La£yas.  Wa,  la 
e'tledxa  apsE'nxa£ye.  Wa,  la  sa'podxa  £mEla'dza£ye  Llesa.  Wa, 
gdhmese  lawa'da  Lle'saxs  la'e  £nEqa'xbd  xwa'TedEx  £nEXEna'£yas 
hamo'masa  p  !a'£ye.  Wa,  gfil£mese  la'g'aa  la'xa  hamo'maxs  la'e  e't  led  30 
xwa'Hd  g’a'g’ELEla  laxa  q!wa'q!unxa£ye.  Wa,  laEm  ma'k'lldzoda- 
laxa  xfi'la  qa£s  le  wala  la'xa  hamo'mo.  Wa,  la  axo'dxa  aps5'dEdz&- 
£yasa  p!a'£ye  qa£s  ax£a'lises  (Jig.).  Wa,  la'xaa  e't  led  he  gwe'x-£idxa 
apsE'nxa£ye.  Wa,  gfi'Pmese  lawa'xs  la'e  le'xillsaq  qa£s  o'gwaqe 
sapo'dxa  ts!o'lats!a£ye  Lle'sa.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  lawa'xs  la'e  xwa'HdEx  35 
awu'nxa£yasa  q!wa'q!iinxa£ye  qa£s  la'lae  la'xa  hkmo'mo.  Wa,  gfi'l- 
£Emxaawise  la'g'aa  la'qexs  la'e  £nEqa'xod  xwa'hedEx  £nExEna'£ya- 
xaash&mo'mo.  Wa,  la'xaa  g'1'glllsas  la'xesg'a'yanEme  la'xa  &psa'- 
dza£ye.  Wa,  laxaa  he'Em  gwe'x-£idxa  la  8x£a'laLEleda  &psE'nxa£ye. 
Wa,  gd'l£mese  £wi£loweda  qlE'mlalasa  p!a'£yaxs  la'e  axo'dxa  tsa'ple-  4:0 
dza£ye  qa£s  S.x£a'liseq.  Wa,  la  qak’o'dEx  ma'legEmanos.  Wa,  la 
§,x£e'dxa  gElE'masa  LlEWE'lse  qa£s  da'x-£idexa  dE'mp!axsda£ye  qa 
a'k*  laxsdalesa  hamo'masa  p!a'£yaxs  la'e  kwexa'laxa  xdla'.  Wa, 
laE'm  ma'gfilEnexa  hamo'mo  {jig.).  Wa,  gd'Pmese  £wi£la  la'weda 
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45  As  soon  as  the  ribs  are  off,  ||  the  woman  takes  cedar-bark  and  ties  the 
tail-ends  of j  I  both  sides  of  the  ribs  of  the  backbone  together,  (in 


this  manner:) 
them  just  over 
her  roasting- 
fins  are.  |  She 
50  in  one  pair  of 


up  and  hangs 
takes 


Then  she  carries  them 
the  fireplace  of  the  house.  She  , 
tongs  and  takes  them  down  to  where  the 
takes  them  at  once,  and  puts  four  fins 
roasting-tongs.  She  ties  the  roasting- 


■5 


Hu 


an 


at 


a 


tongs  on  top  with  cedar-bark.  |  Then  she  takes  thin  split  cedar- 
wood,  and  puts  it  over  each  side,'  (in  this  manner:)  | 

As  soon  as  she  has  done  so,  she  gathers  driftwood  on  ^ 
the  beach,  |  and  makes  a  fire;  and  when  the  fire  that  - 
she  has  made  blazes  up,  she  |  picks  up  stones  and  puts 
55  them  on  the  fire  that  she  has  made.  As  soon  as  ||  there 
are  enough  on  it,  she  takes  the  fins  in  the  roasting- 
tongs  and  |  puts  them  up  by  its  side.  Then  she  gathers 
the  backbones  |  while  the  tail  is  still  attached  to  them;  and  she  takes 
the  |  stomachs  and  puts  them  down  on  the  beach,  not  far  from  the 
stones  in  the  fire.  |  Then  she  also  takes  mats  and  puts  them  down 
60  there  also  with  her  ||  tongs,  and  also  a  bucketful  of  water.  As  soon  j 
as  the  fins  are  roasted,  she  takes  them  away  from  the  stones  on  the 
fire;  |  and  when  the  stones  are  red-hot,  she  takes  her  |  tongs  and 
with  them  takes  off  the  wood  that  is  left  on  the  fire.  |  When  it  is  all 


45  xl'laxsla'e  ax£e'deda  tsteda'qaxa  dEna'se  qa£s  ya'Lode  o'xsda£yasa 
wa'x-sot!Ena£ye  xd'lasa  hamo'ma  qa£s  ya'Lodex  (fig.) .  Wa,  la  da'laq 
qa£s  le  ge'x£waLE'lots  lax  £nEqo'st&was  lEgwI'lases  g’o'kwe.  Wa,  la 
&x£e'dx5s  Llo'psayowe  qa£s  le  lE'ntsIes  lax  axa'sases  pELa'.  Wa, 
he'x-£ida£mese  ax£e'dEq  qa£s  axtslo'desa  mo'we  pELa'  la'xa  £nE'me 
50  Llo'psaya.  Wa,  la  k1  hlg’EtStsa  dEna'se  laxa  L’P'psayowe.  Wa, 
la  ax£e'dxa  xo'kwe  wi'sweI  k!waxLa'£wa  qa£s  kdaa'tledes  laq  (fig.). 
Wa  g  i'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  q!ap!e'x-£Idxa  qle'xale  la'xa  LlEmaffse 
qa£s  lExwa'lise.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  xu'qostawe  lEqwe'la£yasexs  la'e 
x5'x£wldxa  tle'sEme  qa£s  xExuLa'les  la'xa  lEqwe'la£yas.  Wa,  g‘1'1- 
55  £mese  he'l£a  lax  na'qa£yasexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  L!o'pts!ala  pELa'  qa£s 
le  La'nollsas  laq.  Wa,  la£me'se  q!ap!e'x,£Idxa  hamd'mo,  yixs  he'- 
£mae  a'les  axa'le  dE'mp!axsda£yas  laq.  Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxa 
mo'qula  qa  g’a'xes  g'ae's  laxa  kdes  qwe'sala  la'xa  t!e'qwapa£ye. 
Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxa  le'El£wa£ye  qa£s  g'a'e  ax£a'lisaq  LE£wis 
60  kdlpLa'la;  wa,  he'£misa  na'gatsle  la  qo'tlaxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  g4'l- 
£mese  Llo'pa  pELa'xs  la'e  axsE'ndEq  la'xes  t !e'qwapa£ye.  Wa, 
gd'hmese  £na'xwa  la  xu'x'ixsEmx‘£Ideda  tle'sEmaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxes 
kdtpLa'la  qa£s  k'lipsa'les  la'xa  x'ixdq !ayawaeyasa  gu'lta.  Wa, 
gd'Fmese  £wi£laxs  la'e  &x£e'dxa  tsla'tslEsmote  qa£s  lExse£sta'les 
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off,  she  takes  old  eel-grass,  and  puts  it  around  ||  the  red-hot  65 
stones;  and  she  plucks  off  |  broad-leaved  grass,  and  throws  it 
over  the  |  hot  stones.  As  soon  as  they  are  covered,  she  takes  the  | 
stomach  and  puts  it  on  the  stones.  Then  she  takes  the  head  and  | 
puts  it  on  the  stones,  close  to  the  old  eel-grass,  inside  of  it.  ||  As  soon  as  70 
this  is  done,  she  takes  the  fins  that  have  not  been  roasted  and  |  puts 
them  on  also,  and  also  some  of  the  rough-edge  and  of  the  |  backbone, 
which  she  puts  on  also,  and  also  the  tail  and  the  |  apron-part.  As 
soon  as  it  is  all  on,  she  takes  her  mats  and  |  spreads  them  down  to 
one  side  of  what  she  is  steaming.  Then  she  takes  a  ||  bucket  with  75 
water  and  pours  it  over  what  she  is  steaming.  |  After  she  has  finished 
pouring  the  water,  she  takes  the  mats  and  covers  it  |  with  them,  so 
that  the  steam  cannot  come  through.  After  she  has  done  so,  |  she 
takes  her  fish-basket  and  picks  up  the  guts  of  the  |  halibut,  and  the 
liver  and  the  slime.  After  she  has  it  all,  ||  she  carries  it  down  to  the  80 
beach,  and  she  throws  it  into  the  sea.  |  Then  she  washes  out  her  fish- 
basket,  so  that  all  the  slime  comes  off  |  from  it;  and  then  she  goes 
up  the  beach,  takes  the  pieces  cut  off  from  one  side  of  the  halibut, 
and  |  scrapes  off  the  blood.  After  she  has  done  so,  she  spreads  them 
out  |  on  the  beach,  so  that  they  are  not  one  on  top  of  the  other,  but 
very  close  together  ||  at  the  edges.  Then  she  covers  them  over  with  85 
a  mat,  for  it  is  not  |  good  if  they  are  split  while  they  are  still  fresh. 


la/xa  awi'£stasa  xu'x'ixsEmala  tle'sEma.  Wa,  la/xaa  k!u'lx-£ld  65 
la/xa  awa/dzoxLo  kde'tlEma  qa£s  lExa'lodales  lax  o'kuya£yasa 
tste'lqwa  tle'sEma.  Wa,  gfi'Tmese  ha£mElxa'laxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa 
mo'qula  qa£s  &x£aTodales.  Wa,  la/xaa  ax£e'dxa  ma'legEmano  qa£s 
ax£a'lodales  la/xa  ma'k-ala  la'xa  tsIa'tslEsmote  lax  o'tslawas.  Wa, 
gi'Tmese  £wi£laxs  la'e  ax£e'd  la'xa  kde'se  L!o'p!etsos  pELa'  qa£s  70 
le'xat!  &x£a'lots  laq.  Wa,  he'£misa  wao'kwe  q!wa'q!unxa£ya  LE£wa 
hamo'mo  qa£s  le'xat!  ax£a'lodalaq,  Lo£ma  dE'mp!axsda£ye,  LE£wa 
tsa'p  !ets !a£ye.  Wa,  gfi'Pmese  £wFlaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  le'El£wa£ye  qa£s 
Le'LEp  la'liseq  lax  ma'gfinwalisases  nEk  a'sEwe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa 
£wa'bEts!ala  na'gats!a  qa  dza'dzELEyl'ndes  la'xes  nEk’a'sEwe.  Wa,  75 
g-i'l£mese  gwa'l  ’dza'saqexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  le'El£wa£ye  qa£s  na'sfides 
laq  qa  k‘ !Ase  km'xusaleda  kda'lEla  laq.  Wa,  gfi'Tmese  gwa'lExs 
la'e  ax£e'dxes  k’!5'gwats!e  lExa£ya  qa£s  le  mEntsIa'lasa  tslEyi'masa 
p!a'£ye  LE£wa  dewa'na  LE£wa  k‘!e'la.  Wa,  g‘i'l£mese  £wl£laxs  la'e 
k‘  lo'qunts  le'sElaq  la'xa  l  !Ema£ise  qa£s  le  qEpstE'ndEq  la'xa  dE'msx’e.  80 
Wa,  la  ts!o'x£wldxes  k'!o'gwats!e  lExa'£ya  qa  £wi£lowesa  kle'la 
la'qexs  la'e  lo'sdesa  qa£s  le  &x£e'dxes  apso'dele  xwa'Le  p!a'£ya  qa£s 
k'e'xalexa  E'lkwa.  Wa,  gfi'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e  gwefiali'sElaq 
la'xa  l  !Ema£ise  qa  kde'ses  haqEwinek'ala.  Wa,  la  La  mEmk  a - 
la£me  ewE'nxa£yas.  Wa,  la  na'kuyintsa  le£wa£ye  laq,  qaxs  k‘ie  sae  85 
ek’  lax  t!E'lsasE£waxs  he'£mae  a'les  ge'te.  Wa,  he/£mis  la'g'ilas 
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87  Therefore  |  they  are  only  split  the  following  day.  After  she  has 
finished  covering  them,  |  she  calls  those  who  are  walking  about  to 
come  and  sit  down  on  the  |  beach.  As  soon  as  they  arrive,  she  takes 
90  off  the  covering  of  ||  what  she  is  steaming.  Then  she  spreads  a  mat 
on  the  beach,  as  a  place  on  which  to  throw  |  the  bones  that  are  left 
over  when  they  eat.  As  soon  as  the  guests  finish  eating,  |  the  woman 
watches  that  all  the  |  guests  throw  on  the  mat  the  bones  that  are 
left  over.  |  As  soon  as  all  the  guests  begin  to  eat,  taking  up  their 
95  food  ||  with  their  hands,  while  they  are  eating;  and  when  they  eat,  | 
they  throw  all  the  bones  that  are  left  over,  and  the  fat  skin,  |  on  the 
mat  spread  on  the  beach.  After  they  have  eaten,  the  |  guests  get  up 
from  the  beach  and  go  down  and  |  wash  their  hands  in  the  sea. 
100  When  they  have  finished,  they  ||  all  go  home  to  their  houses  and 
drink  water  there;  |  and  the  woman  scrapes  off  from  the  stones 
the  rest  of  the  food  of  her  |  guests,  and  puts  it  on  the  mat;  and  she 
puts  the  |  rest  of  the  food  of  her  past  guests  on  it,  and  she  carries  it 
down  to  the  beach,  |  and  she  shakes  it  into  the  sea.  Then  she  washes 
5  off  ||  the  mat,  so  that  it  is  clean.  After  she  finishes  |  washing  it,  she 
carries  it  back,  and  hangs  it  at  the  place  where  the  |  halibut  is  dried. 
After  she  finishes,  she  gathers  the  skins  of  the  |  halibut  and  takes 
them  into  her  house  to  hang  them  up  |  over  the  fire,  so  that  they  are 

87  a'lEml  tlE'lsasolxa  gaa'lasa  lEnse.  Wa,  g'i'Pmese  gwal  £na'xwaxs 
la'e  £la'q!ug-a£lxa  g-lyi'mgllsEla  qa  g'a'xes  k!us£a'lisEla  la'xa 
idEmafise.  Wa,  gi'l£mese  g-a'xExs  la'e  le'tledxa  n&yl'mases 
90  nEk-a'sE£we.  Wa,  la  LEpla'lisxa  le'£wa£ye  qa  tslEgEdzo'dalatsa 
hahna'paxes  xa'qesawa£ye.  Wa,  gfi'Pmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  hamx-£- 
i'deda  LedanEme.  Wa,  laE'm  qla'qlalaleda  tslEda'qe  qa  £na'xwa- 
finesa  klwe'le  tslEgEdzo'dalases  hadno'te  xaq  la'xa  leswa£ye.  Wa, 
gd'Pmese  hamx'd'dExs  la'e  £na'xwa£ma  LedanEme  xa'max’ts  la- 
95  nases  e'£eyasowedas  la'xes  ha£ma'£ye.  Wa,  gd'ldnese  hamx-£i'dExs 
la'e  tslEgEdzo'dalases  xa'qesawa£ye  LE£wa  tsEnbxmo'dEmas  Lies 
la'xa  LEbe'se  leswa£ya.  Wa,  gi'l£mese  gwal  hahna'paxs  la'eda 
klwe'le  qlwa'gdlis  qa£s  le  hd'qluntsles  la'xa  LlEmafise  qa£s  le 
tslE'ntslEnx£wId  la'xa  dE'msx’e.  Wa,  gi'l£mese  gwalExs  la'e 
100  £na'xwa  na'£nakwa  la'xes  g’ig'o'kwe  qa£s  le  na'xhdxa  £wa'pe  laq. 
Wa,  la'neda  ts'.Eda'qe  k'exa'lodxa  lc  !e'ts!ayawa£ye  ha'mx\sE£weses 
LedanEme  qa£s  axdzo'dales  la'xa  le£wa£ye.  La  axe'g'ints  lax 
ha£mo'tdasa  LedanEmx'de  qa£s  le  qlEne'pEntslesElaq  la'xa  LlEmadse 
qa£s  le  laaxstE'ndEq  la'xa  dE'msx’e.  Wa,  la  ts!5'x£wuldzo- 
5  daEmxa  le£wa£ye  qa  e'g’idz5x£wides.  Wa,  g‘iT£mese  gwal  tslo'- 
xwaqexs  g’a'xae  da'laq  qa£s  g-axe  gex£wa'lisaq  la'xa  ge'xudEmaxa 
k-!a£wase.  Wa,  g  l'fimese  gwa'lqexs  la'e  q!ap!e'x,£idxa  LleLle'sasa 
p!a'£ye  qa£s  le  lae'Las  la'xes  g-5'kwe  qa£s  le  ge'x£waLE'lots  lax 
nEqo'st&wases  lEgwI'le  qa  Lle'salasE£wesesa  Lle'salas.  Wa,  laE'm 
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heated  by  the  heat.  ||  The  meat-side  of  all  of  them  is  upward.  10 
This  is  the  way  that  the  Indians  call  |  “  turning  up  the  back.”  Then 
she  takes  a  rest,  for  she  will  |  split  the  halibut  that  is  to  be  dried 
on  the  following  day.  | 

This  is  the  way  the  Indians  do  when  they  catch  the  first  halibut.  | 
Everything  is  steamed  by  the  women,  for  it  is  said  that  the  halibut 
know  ||  that  the  one  who  caught  them  first  is  thankful  for  it.  There-  15 
fore  |  it  is  steamed  at  once  when  it  is  first  caught;  and  it  is  said,  that, 
if  |  the  one  who  caught  halibut  first  does  not  cook  it  right  away,  he 
will  not  |  have  another  bite.  The  fisherman  will  go  out  in  vain 
trying  to  |  fish  halibut.  Therefore  they  do  this  way  when  halibut  is 
first  caught.  ||  The  woman  does  not  do  thus  when  |  more  halibut  is  20 
caught  by  her  husband.  When  they  first  take  out  the  stomach  of  | 
what  is  next  caught  by  her  husband,  then  they  throw  it  all  into  the  | 
sea,  with  the  guts  and  the  heads  |  and  the  backbone  and  the  apron- 
part.  Often  they  also  ||  throw  the  fins  into  the  water.  Sometimes  25 
they  |  hang  up  the  fins  at  the  drying-place  of  the  halibut,  so  that  they 
get  half  dry.  |  As  soon  as  they  are  half  dry,  they  boil  them,  and  eat 
them  with  spoons  |  with  the  liquid.  But  the  woman  only  now  and 
then  eats  |  roasted  fins,  when  she  takes  a  rest  from  splitting  her  hali¬ 
but,  ||  the  four  that  are  being  roasted  while  she  is  steaming  the  30 
stomach  and  |  the  other  parts.  | 

£na'xwaEm  e'k‘!adza£ye  E'lsadzE£yas.  He'Em  gwE£ya'sa  ba'k!ume  10 
nElEna/£yeda  he  gwa'le.  Wa,  laE'm  x'5'sTd  la'xeq  qaxs  a'bmeLe 
tlE'lsalxes  k1  !a'wasilasoLaxa  la'La  £na'x,£idElxa  lE'nsLa. 

Wa,  he'Em  gwe'g'ilatsa  ba'klume  qaes  g'ale  lo'gwanEm  p!a,£ya> 
yixs  k’leo'sae  k-!es  he'x'fidaEm  nEkVsosa  tsteda'qe  qaxs  qla'la- 
£maa£laeda  p!a'£yaqexs  mo'ldlE£maaxs  g'a'lae  la'LanEma  la'g'ilas  15 
he'x,£idaEm  nEx-£i'tsE£wa,  yisa  g’a'loLaq.  Wa,  qa£lao  kfie'slax 
he'x'fidaEm  lax  ha£me'x'silasdlax  yls  lo'gwanEmaq  la'£laxe  kMe'slax 
la'lax  e't  !ed  lax  q!Ek’a£so  laxExs  la'e  wax1  e't  led  lo'qweda  lo'- 
q Iwenoxwaxa  p!a/£ye.  Wa,  he'finis  la'g'ilas  he  gwe'gfilaxes  g-a/lo- 
LanEme  p!a/£ya.  Wa,  k-le'scia  la  he  gwe'g'ileda  tsteda'qax  la  20 
e't!ed  lo'gwanEmses  la/£wunEme.  Gfi'hmae  la/wEyodEx  mo'qulasa 
afie  lo'gwanEmses  la'£wunEmaxs  la'e  a'Em  tslExsta'laq  la'xa 
dE'msxA,  £wl£la  LE£wis  tslEyi'me,  Lo£ma  ma'legEmanowe.  Wa, 
he'£misa  hamo'mowe  LE£wa  tsa'p  !edza£ye.  Wa,  q  luna'laEmxaawise 
tslExstalaxa  pELa'  la'xa  dE'msx'e.  Wa,  la  £na'l£nEmp!Ena  ge'x-  25 
£wallsxa  pELa'  la'xa  lE'mxudEmaxa  kda'wase  qa  k- !a'yax£wides. 
Wa,  gfi'hmese  k- !a'yax£widExs  la'e  ha'nx’LEndEq  qa£s  yo'seq 
LE£wis  £wa'pala.  Wa,  la'Leda  tslEda'qe  le'x-aEm  hamx'T'dnaxwa 
la'xa  L!5'bEkwe  pELa',  yixs  la'Le  x'o'sfidExs  la'e  t’.E'lsaxes  k‘!a'- 
wasexa  mo'we  L!o'pas5sexs  la'x'de  nEk’a'xa  mo'qula  LE£wis  30 
wao'kwe. 
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32  As  soon  as  the  autumn  comes,  when  the  halibut  are  really  fat,  | 
the  fishermen  go  out  again  to  fish  halibut  for  food  in  |  winter.  Their 
35  wives  take  out  the  stomachs  and  ||  cut  off  the  gills,  and  they  split 
them  open  and  spread  them  out  on  the  beach;  and  they  |  spread 
them  right  over  the  fire  of  the  house,  so  as  to  dry  them;  |  that  is 
called  “dried  stomach.”  And  they  cut  off  the  |  head,  and  they  cut 
off  the  lower  jaw  and  open  it  out,  |  and  they  cut  on  each  side  of  the 
40  bone  in  the  head.  ||  As  soon  as  it  is  off,  [the  woman]  throws  it  away 
on  the  beach,  |  at  the  place  where  the  brain  was.  And  she  spreads 
the  outer  skin  also  |  just  over  the  fire  of  the  house.  That  is  called  | 
“dried  head.”  And  she  takes  the  fins  and  hangs  them  up  at  |  the 
same  place  where  she  first  hung  the  others;  and  that  is  called  “dried 
45  fins.”  ||  Then  she  takes  the  ribs  and  hangs  them  up,  in  the  same  way 
as  I  |  have  said  before  [p.  244];  and  this  is  called  “ribs.”  |  And  she 
takes  the  rough-edges  and  ties  them  together  at  the  tail-ends,  and 
she  |  hangs  them  up  at  the  same  place  where  the  others  are,  and  this 
has  the  same  name.  |  And  she  also  takes  the  tail  and  cuts  down  the 
50  side;  ||  and  as  soon  as  it  is  spread,  she  takes  out  the  end  of  the  back¬ 
bone,  |  and  she  also  spreads  it  over  the  poles  where  the  others  were; 
and  this  is  called  |  “dried  tail.”  And  she  also  takes  the  apron-part 
and  |  hangs  it  up  where  the  others  are,  and  this  is  called  “dried 
apron.”  |  And  she  also  takes  the  skin  and  spreads  it  on  a  cutting- 


32  Wa,  gfi'bmese  la/y!nx£edExs  la'e  6/lak'!ala  la  tsE'nxweda  p!a'£ye 
la'as  e'tled  la  lo'x£wideda  lo'£lq!wenoxwaxa  p!a'£ye  qa£s  la'k'fESE- 
lalxa  tslawu'nxe.  Wa  la  gEgEnE'mas  axa'laxa  mo'qula  qa£s  t Jo- 
35  sodexa  q!o'sna£ye.  Wa,  la  yi'mlfidEq  qa  LEpa'lisexs  la'e  LEp’En- 
da'las  lax  nEqo'stowases  lEgwi'lases  g'o'kwe  qa  lE'mx£wides. 
Wa,  he'Em  Le'gadEs  mo'qwasde.  Wa,  la'xaa  qax'fidEx  ma'- 
legEmanas.  Wa,  la  tlo'sfidEx  o'xLasx'a£yas  qa  wa'x'se£stes. 
Wa,  la'xaa  t!o't!EdzEnod  k-ats!a'ena£yasa  xaxtsla'wasa  ma'legE- 
40  mano.  Wa,  g'iTmese  lawa'xs  la'e  tslEqE'ntsIesxa  g‘i'ts!E£wa- 
sasa  lEqwa'.  Wa,  la'xaa  LEp  la'LElotsa  helo'sgEmae  la'xaaxa 
nEqo'stawasa  lEgwi'lases  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  he'Em  LegadEs  ma'- 
leqasde.  Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxa  pELa'  qa£s  ge'x£undaies  la'xaax 
axa'sasa  gl'lx'de  ax£a'LElodaya.  Wa,  he'Em  Le'gadEs  panasde. 
45  Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxa  xl'la  qa£s  ge'x£wide  lax  gwa'laasasEn  gl'l- 
x'de  wa'ldEma  (see  p.  244).  Wa,  he'Em  Le'gEmse  xfi'la.  Wa, 
la  ax£e'dxa  q!wa'q!unxa£ye  qa£s  ya'Lodex  o'xsda£ya.  Wa,  la'xaa 
te'x£waLElots  lax  axa'sasa  wao'kwe.  Wa,  he'x'saEm  Le'gEmse. 
Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxa  dE'mp!axsda£ye  qa£s  t!o's£Idex  5n5'dza£yas. 
50  Wa,  g'i'Pmese  LEpa'laxs  la'e  la'wayodxa  o'ba£yasa  hamo'mo.  Wa, 
la'xaa  LEpJa'LElots  lax  axa'sasa  wao'kwe.  W"a,  he'Em  Le'gadEs 
dE'mpIaxsdeyasde.  Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxa  tsa'p!edza£ye  qa£s  te'x- 
£waLE 'lodes  la'xes  wao'kwe.  Wa,  he'Em  Le'gadEs  tsa'pledza- 
£yasde.  Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxa  Lle'se  qa£s  LEbEdzo'des  la'xa  tlEle'- 
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board  ||  for  dried  halibut.  The  meat  side  of  the  skin  is  upward.  ] 
Then  she  takes  her  splitting-knife,  and  she  cuts  under  the  |  thick 
layer  of  fat  of  the  skin,  and  two  finger-widths  is  the  width  |  of  split¬ 
ting  it ;  and  she  continues  cutting  [what  she  is  doing]  until  she  comes 
to  the  |  tail,  for  she  begins  at  the  neck,  and  it  just  does  ||  not  come 
off;  and  she  does  the  same  with  the  other  side;  this  is  |  called  “torn- 
from-the-edge.”  The  torn-off  edges  |  do  not  come  off  from  the  skin. 
As  soon  as  |  the  woman  finishes,  she  hangs  it  up  at  the  place  where 
the  others  are.  |  She  puts  the  meat-side  upwards;  but  when  it  has 
been  hanging  four  ||  days,  the  woman  takes  down  the  skin,  and  she 
tears  off  the  |  torn-off  edges.  And  when  they  are  all  off,  the  woman 
takes  a  |  narrow  piece  of  cedar-bark  and  ties  them  in  the  middle,  and 
she  hangs  them  up  |  again  not  very  near  to  the  fire,  namely,  |  the 
torn-off  edges.  Then  she  hangs  up  the  skin  again  also.  This  is 
only  ||  done  to  those  that  are  caught  in  the  autumn,  when  the  halibut 
is  just  |  getting  fat.  .  .  -1 

When  the  guests  have  gone  out,  |  the  woman  sharpens  her  fish- 
knives,  in  the  evening;  |  and  when  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  the 
cutting-board  |  and  scrapes  it  off,  so  that  it  is  clean.  After  she  has 
done  so,  she  ||  puts  it  down  on  the  beach  where  she  is  going  to  split 


dzaxa  k'!a'£wase.  WA,  laE'm  e'k’!adza£ye  E'lsadza£yasa  Lle'se 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  t’E'lyayowe  xwa'LayA  Wa,  la  tlE'lyabodxa 
wa'kwe  tsetsE'nxunxesa  Lle'se.  Wa,  la  maTdE'ne  wa'dzEwasasa 
t!E'lyabotsE£was.  Wa,  he£na'kiila£mese  axa'£yas  la'g'aa  la'xa 
oxsdE£yas  g'a'g'iLEla  la/xa  o'xawa£yas.  Wa,  ha'lsElahnese  [la 
k-!es  la'waxs  la'e  e'tled  he  gwe'xAdxa  apsE'nxa£ye.  Wa,  he'Em 
Le'gadEs  xwa'xusE'nxa£ye,  yi'xa  tsE'ntsEnxiinxa£ye.  Wa,  laE'm 
kde's  lawa/eda  xwa'xusEnxa£ye  lax  Lle'se.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  gwa'- 
Iexs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ge'x£waLE'lots  lax  axa'sasa  wao'kwe.  Wa, 
laE'm  he  e'k-!adza£ye  E'lsadza£yas.  Wa,  he't!a  la  mo'bEnxwa£se 
£na'lasexs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  axa'xodxa  Lle'se  qa£s  xwa'sodalexa 
xwa'xusEnxa£ye.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  £wi'laxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa 
ts!e'q!e  dEna'sa  qa£s  yiLo'yodeq.  Wa,  la'xaa  xwe'laqa  te'x£waLE'- 
lots  la'xa  kde'se  xE'nLEla  £nExwa'la  la'xa  lEgwI'le,  yi'xa  xwa'- 
xusEnxa£ye.  Wa,  la  xwe'laqasa  Lle'se  o'gwaqa.  Wa,  laE'm  le'x'aEm 
he  gwe'g-ilasE£weda  logwanEmaxa  la'yinxe,  yixs  he'£mae  a'les  tsE'n- 
x£wideda  p!a'£ye.  .  .  .  1  Wa,  g’i'l£mese  £wl£la  ho'quwElseda  Le£la- 

nEmx’daxs  lae'da  tsteda'qe  g‘e'xi£lalaxes  xwa'xuLayowaxa  la  dza'- 
qwa.  Wa,  g-i'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  t'.Ele'dzowe  qa£s 
k  exEldzo'deq  qa  e'g’idzowes.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ax£a'- 
lisaq  la'xa  L!Ema£ise  lax  axa'sases  tlE'lsasoLe.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'- 

i  Here  follows  a  description  of  the  cooking  and  eating  of  halibut-heads  (pp.  357-359).  Then  the  text 
continues  as  above. 
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76  the  (halibut).  Now  she  is  |  ready  for  the  following  day.  As  soon 
as  day  comes,  the  |  woman  goes  down  to  the  beach,  to  the  place  where 
she  is  going  to  cut  the  halibut;  |  and  she  sits  down  at  the  place  where 
the  cutting-board  is  already  put  up,  in  this  manner:  | 

Then  she  takes  one-quarter  of  the  halibut  and  puts,  it 
80  down  on  its  back  on  the  ||  cutting-board.  The  skin- 
side  is  next  to  the  cutting-board,  |  and  the  side  next 
to  the  ribs  is  upward.  Then  |  she  cuts  it  downward,  in 

She  begins  at  the  neck  of  the  halibut,  |  and 
down  the  quarter  towards  the  thin  end.  It 
one  end,  and  its  length  is  two  spans  of 
and  two  finger-widths.  Then  she  does  | 
the  other  quarter;  and  if  one  piece  is  cut 

- -  cuts  ^  off  an(i  throws  it  into  a  basket 

which  is  made  on  purpose  |  for  the  unused  cut-off  pieces.  When 
she  has  done  so  with  the  |  other  pieces  at  which  she  is  working, 
90  she  puts  them  on  a  mat  spread  out  on  the  beach.  Then  ||  she  takes 
one  piece  and  puts  it  down  on  the  cutting-board;  for  [  all  the  hali¬ 
but  is  cut  into  long,  square  pieces.1  Then  |  she  cuts  them  length¬ 
wise,  going  straight  down  the  long  thick  pieces  of  halibut.  She  | 
cuts  them,  beginning  at  the  thick  end,  going  towards  the  thin  end.  | 
She  stops  cutting  when  they  are  half  the  width  of  a  little  finger  || 
95  thick.  Then  she  turns  her  knife  down  flat,  and  she  cuts  under  |  one 


this  manner: 
goes  half  way 
is  |  thicker  at 
85  our  ||  fingers 
the  same  to 
too  long,  |  she 


76  lala  qae'da  latea  £na'x’£idEL.  Wa,  g’l'lhnese  £na'x’TdExs  la'eda 
tsteda'qe  te'ntsles  la'xa  Ltemafise  lax  axa'sases  tte'lsasoLe.  Wa, 
la  klwa'g’alisa  la'xa  la  gwa'les  Lae'sa  ttele'dzog’a  gwa'leg’a  (Jig.). 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  &pso'd’ele  p!A£ya  qa£s  nELEdzP'des  la'xa  ttele'- 
80  dzo.  Wa,  laE'm  he  ma'k’aleda  axa'sdasa  Lle'se  la'xa  ttele'dzb. 
Wa,  la  e'k’!adza£ya  ma'k’alax  de  la'xa  x’i'la.  Wa,  lahne'se  t!5'- 
saxodEq  g’a  gwa'leg’a  (Jig.),  g’a'giLEla  la'xa  o'xawa£yasa  p!a'£ye 
la'g’aa  la'xa  £nEgo'ya£yasa  apso'dile  la  wl'swulba.  Wa,  la  lele- 
kwe'da  &psba'£yas.  Wa,  la  maffpte'nk’e  awa'sgEmasas  la'xEns 
85  q!wa'q!wax'ts!ana£ye,  he£me'sa  maffdE'ne.  Wa,  la'xaa  he'Em 
gwe'x-Tdxa  apsEX'se  la'xa  o'xsdE£ye.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  gi'lt!ag-aaxs 
lae  tlo'sodEq  qa  ts texts !o'desa  q!e'g-aa  la'xa  lExa'£ye,  hekwe'le 
qae'da  t’.o't  !asesawa£ye.  Wa,  glTmese  £wl£la  hegwe'x'Tdxa  wao'- 
kwe  la'xes  lae'na£ye  g-e'dzodalas  la'xa  LEbEse'  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la 
90  ax£e'dxa  £nE'mts!aqe  qa£s  k’adEdzo'des  la'xes  tlEle'dzowe  qaxs 
la'e  £na'xwaEm  la  k-!e'k'tewElx£una  pla'wedzEse.  Wa,  la£me'se 
nEgElE'ndalax  nEx£Ena'£yasa  k'tewE'lkwe  p!a'£ya.  Wa,  la£me'se 
tlo'saq  g’a'g  iLEla  la'xa  LE£xuba£ye  la'g’aa  la'xa  wllba£yas.  Wa, 
a'fimese  gwal  t!o'saqexs  la'e  k’lo'dEne  w&,'gwasas  la'xEns  sEt!ax-- 
95  ts!a'na£y5x;  wa  la  pa'xTdxes  tte'lyayowe  qa£s  tte'ltteldzapexa 


1  That  is,  square  in  cross-section. 
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side  of  what  she  is  working  at;  and  then  she  rolls  out  the  halibut,  96 
thus  |  the  piece  that  she  is  cutting  becomes  thin ;  and  she  only  stops 
when  it  is  spread  out.  |  Then  she  rolls  it  up  again  and  turns  it  over, 
and  she  also  cuts  it  thin  |  (on  the  other  side) ;  and  she  does  not  stop 
cutting  until  it  is  all  spread  open.  She  ||  goes  on  doing  so  with  the  200 
others.  As  soon  as  all  the  halibut  is  cut  thin,  |  she  hangs  the  pieces 
up  on  the  drying-place  ^  ^  for  the  dried  hali¬ 
but,  |  in  this  manner:  /j\7 ^he  hangs  them 

up  lengthwise.  |  After  / \  they  have  all 
been  hung  up,  the  /  \  /  \  woman  takes 

her  |  fish-knives  and  puts  «  them  into  her 

small  basket,  and  carries  them  ||  away  with  the  basket  in  which  the  5 
cut-off  tips  of  the  halibut  are.1  .  .  .  | 

When 2  it  is  evening,  the  woman  goes  down  to  the  |  beach,  to  the 
place  where  the  drying  halibut  is.  Then  she  gathers  up  the  dry¬ 
ing-poles  |  on  which  the  drying-halibut  hangs.  As  soon  as  she  has 
gathered  them  all,  |  she  covers  them  over  with  mats,  so  that  the  [| 
dew  of  the  night  will  not  get  at  them.  |  10 

When  day  comes,  she  takes  off  the  covering- 1  mats,  and  she  spreads 
out  again  the  drying-poles  on  which  the  drying  halibut  hangs.  | 

She  does  so  every  evening  and  every  |  morning.  Sometimes  it  takes 
three  days  ||  before  the  drying-halibut  is  half  dry.  When  it  is  half  15 

apsb'dllases  axsE£we'.  Wa,  la  lenhia'kuleda  p!a'£ya.  Wa,  la  96 
wifina'kulaxs  la'e  thhlsaq.  Wa,  a'ffmese  gwa'Iqexs  la'e  LEp!e'- 
da.  Wa,  la  le'x-£EndEq  qa£s  xwe'lhdeq.  Wa,  la'xaa  th/lsfidEq. 

Wa,  a'lEmxaa'wise  gwal  tlE'lsaqexs  la'e  £wi£la  LEpa'la.  Wa,  la 
he£staEm  gwe'x,£Idxa  wao'kwe.  Wa,  gfiTmese  £wi£la  la  ttele'kwa  200 
p!a'£yaxs  la'e  ge'x£w!dEq  la'xa  ge'xudEmaxa  k-  !a'£wase.  Wa,  laE'm 
g-a  gwa'leg'a "  (fig-)-  Wa,  laE'm  ge'xusEq!ala  la'xes  glldo'lase. 

Wa,  gl'Pmese  la  £wi£la  gEyO'kiixs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxes 
xwa'xiiLayuwe  qa£s  la'ts!5des  la'xes  la'laxame.  Wa,  la  da'laq 
LE£wa  lExa'£ye,  yix  la  g’i'tslEwatsa  t!o't!Esba£ye  p!a'£yad  ...  5 
Wa,2  gl'hmese  dza'qwaxs  la'eda  tsteda'qe  lE'ntsIes  la'xa  l!e- 
mafise  lax  &xa'sases  k‘!a'£wase.  Wa,  la  q!ap!e'x-£Idxa  gega'yo, 
ylx  la  ge'xwalaatsa  k-!a'£wase.  Wa,  gi'l£mese  £whla  q!ap!e'x‘£i- 
dExs  la'e  na'kunEntsa  le'El£wa£ye  laq  qa  kde'sese  la'g-aaLEleda 

gb'saxa  ga'nuLe  laq.  10 

Wa,  gi'bmese  £na'x’£idExs  la'e  e't!ed  la'wiyodxa  £nawE'me  le- 
£wa£ya  qa£s  e'tlede  gwe'Tidxa  gega'yowe,  ylx  ge'xudEmasa  kda'- 
£wase.  Wa,  la  he'mEnalaEm  he  gwe'g’ilaxa  dza'dzaqwa  LE£wa 
gegaa'la.  Wa,  la  ena'TnEmp!Ena  yu'duxup!E'nxwa£se  £na'lasa 
k‘  !a'£wase  k‘!es  k‘ !a'yax£wida.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  k‘ !a'yax£widExs  15 


1  Continued  on  p.  359. 


2  Continued  from  p.  359. 
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16  dry,  |  she  takes  down  all  the  drying  halibut,  and  she  opens  them,  so 
that  they  are  spread  open.  |  Then  she  hangs  them  up  again  lengthwise. 
They  are  hanging  |  in  this  way:  When  it  is  a 

fine  day,  they  are  then  ready  in  |  one  ’  anc* 

20  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  As  J  \  \  soon  as  ||  day 

comes,  they  are  taken  down  "  \  ^  again,  and 

are  opened  out  again  and  |  spread  out  on  the  beach.  Then  they  are 
spread  out  on  the  drying-poles.  As  soon  as  |  much  halibut  is  ready, 


she  spreads 
in  this  manner : 
halves  length- 
25  puts  it  away  || 
pose  in  one 
in  this  manner:  | 
halibut  on  top  of 
weight  one  on  an- 
flat.  I  That  fin- 


the  drying  halibut  out  |  on  the  beach, 
and  when  it  is  dry,  |  she  folds  it  in 

wise, in  this  way:  . — -  and  she 

on  a  stage  made  ^  /  on  pur- 

corner  of  the  * - house, 


and  the  woman  piles  one 
|  another.  Then  they 
other,  and  they  become 

_  ishes  this.  | 

30  As  soon  as  all  the  dried  halibut  is  fiat,  ||  being  piled  up  one  on 
another,  they  get  damp  again.  Then  the  |  woman  takes  large  bas¬ 
kets,  made  on  purpose,  and  she  puts  |  the  dried  halibut  into  them, 
one  hundred  in  each.  Finally  |  she  puts  (the  baskets)  in  a  place 
where  the  damp  can  not  get  at  them.  Now  this  is  done.  | 


16  la'e  axEma'xodxa  k'!a'£wase  £wl£la.  Wa,  la  dzax£wI'dEq  qa  da/b¬ 
ides.  Wa,  la  xwe'laqa  g'i'lg'aaLE'lodalaq.  Wa,  laE'm  la  ge'g'i- 
lala  g'a  gwa'leg'a  ( jig .).  Wa,  g'i'Fmese  e'k'a  £na'laxs  la'e  he'lala- 
Emxa  £nE'mxsa  £na'laxs  la'e  a'lax'£Id  k' !a'yax£wlda.  Wa,  g'i'l- 
20  £mese  £na'x'£idExs  la'e  e'tled  axa'xoyo  qa£s  e'tlede  dzax£w!dEq  qa 
LeLEpa'lesexs  la'e  LEpla'LElots  la'xa  ge'gayo.  Wa,  glT'mese 
q!a'q!ex‘silaxs  p!a'£yaxs  la'e  LEpIali'sElaxa  la  k' !a'yax£wld  k'!a'£was 
la'xa  LlEma'ise  g'a  gwa'leg'a  {jig-)-  Wa,  g'i'Fmese  lE'mx£widExs 
la'e  nEgEXLa'la  k’loVwldEq  g'a  gwa'leg'a  (j fig.)  qa£s  le  g'e'xaq 
25  la'xa  kda'gele,  hekwe'leEm  lax  one'gwllasa  g'o'kwe  g'a  gwa'leg'a 
{jig.).  Wa,  laE'm  TnEwe'g'indaleda  tslEda'qasa  k'!a'£wase  la'xa 
wao'kwe.  Wa,  laE'm  gu'ngwatolll  qa  £ne'£nEmadzox£wIdes.  Wa, 
laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Wa,  gu'Fmese  £na'xwa  la  naEngEdz5'x£wideda  k'!a'£wasaxs  la'e 
30  gae'l  £mEweg  a'yap !a.  Wa,  laE'm  xwe'laqa  la  pe'x£wida,  wa,  le'da 
tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  hekwe'la£ye  awo'  Lla'LlEbata.  Wa,  la  hants!5'da- 
lasa  k‘ !a'£wase  lae'lak' lEndtslaweda  £na'l£nEmsgEme.  Wa,  lawi'sLa 
g'e'xaq  la'xa  kde'se  la'g-aaatsa  dE'bra.  Wa,’ laE'm  gwal  la'xeq.1 


Continued  on  p.  360. 
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Dried  Codfish. — When  they  can  not  |  catch  any  halibut  and  they  1 


have  much  codfish, 
the  same  way  as  I 


the  woman  takes  out  the  guts,  and  she  does  in 
described  before  when  she  cuts  what  has  been 


caught  by  her  ||  husband;  and  she  also  does  in  the  same  way  when  5 
she  spreads  open  the  meat  |  while  the  skin  is  still  on.  As  soon  as  |  the 
bone  is  taken  off,  the  woman  takes  off  the  skin  and  throws  it  away.  | 


Then  one-half  of  it  is  this  way: 
it  in  two  lengthwise.  Then  there 
sides.  ||  Then  she  cuts  straight 
side  in  this  manner, 
as  she  does  with  the 
thin,  and  they  are  | 
halibut  is  dried.  It  is  done  in  the  same  manner. 


Then  the  woman  |  cuts 
are  four  pieces  on  both 


one  10 


down  one-half  of 
and  she  does  in  the  same  way  | 
halibut  when  she  cuts  them 
hung  up  at  the  place  where 
As  soon  as  it  gets 


dry,  it  is  all  white;  and  when  it  is  ||  had  weather,  it  is  dried  in  the  15 
house,  behind  |  the  fire.  When  it  gets  dry,  it  is  all  red.  |  All  this 
does  not  keep  well,  the  sun-dried  as  well  as  the  |  smoke-dried  (fish). 
That  is  all  about  this.  | 

The  dried  codfish  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  they  also  ||  do  20 
everything  with  it  that  they  do  with  dried  halibut.  It  is  eaten  as 


breakfast  in  the  morning 
house. 


when  there  is  no  dried  salmon  in  the 


Dried  Codfish  (Ne'sasde  k’!a'£was). — Wa,  he'hnaaxs  kde&'sae  1 
gu£yo'Lasxa  p!&'£ye,  wa,  gl'hmese  qle'nEmaeda  ne'ts!a£ye,  wa, 
le'da  tsteda'qe  he'x-£idaEm  la'wiyodEx  ya'x-yiglla  lax  gwa'laasasEn 
gwa'gwex-s£alase  gwe'g'ilatsexs  gdla'e  xwa/HdEx  ba/kulanEmases 
laA'wfinEme.  Wa,’la'xaa  he'Em  gwe'gulaxs  la'e  LEpa'le  qhhmlala-  5 
sexs  he'£mae  a'les  axa'la  la'xes  ide'se.  Wa,  gTlTnese  lawa'ye 
xa'qasexs  la'eda  tsEda'qe  thhlsodEX  ide'sas  qa£s  ts!Ex£e'deq. 
Wa,  la  g-a  gwa'leda  epso'dllaseg-a  {jig.).  Wa,  le'da  tsteda'qe 
madtslE'ndEq  la'xes  g-i'ldolase.  Wa,  laE'm  mo'x’seda  wa'x-sodile. 
Wa,  la£me'se  £nEqa'xod  xwa'HdEx  £nEx£Ena'£yasa  apsEx-sa'sa  10 
apso'dileg-a  gwa'leg-a  {jig.).  Wa,  la'Em  he'Em  gwe'g  ilaqe  gwe'- 
g-ilasaxa  p!a'£yaxs  la'e  t!E'lsasE£wa.  Wa,  la  he'Emxat!  la  ge'xwa- 
sE£we  lax  ge'£wasaxa  k‘!a,£wase.  Wa,  la  he'Emxat!  gwe'g‘ilasE£we. 
Wa,  gl'hmese  lE'mx£widExs  la'e  qnE'lmaxsa.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  yE- 
ya'g'isa  £na'laxs  la'e  he'Em  lE'mxwasE£weda  g-o'kwe  lax  o'gwiwa-  15 
lilasa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  g'i'hmese  lE'mx£widExs  la'e  idaTJEqluxsa. 
Wa,  la  k‘!es  ga'la  e'k’anaxwa  LE£wa  Lla'LlesdEgola  Lo£ma  kwa'- 
kwax-dEgole.  ’  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Wa,  la  he'Emxat!  gwe'g'ilasE£weda  ne'sasde  lc  !a'£wasa;  he'Emxaa 
gwa'yi£laleda  k'!a'£wasasa  p!a'£ye,  yixs  gaa'xsta£yaaxa  gaa'laxs  20 
kdea'sae  xa'mas  g‘ae'1  la'xa  g'o'kwe. 
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This  is  called 
and  when  he 
up  the  hem- 
the  spawn  on 


1  Herring-Spawn.1 — When  (the  man)  has  all  (the.  spawn)  in  the 

canoe,  |  he  goes  ashore  at  a  point  where  the  wind  blows  hard. 
Then  he  |  takes  the  long  _  v  ..  poles  and  puts 

them  up  in  this  way:  | 

“standing  on  rock;” 

5  has  finished  ||  hanging 

lock-branches  with  -  .- 

it,  and  when  it  is  fine  weather  |  and  the  wind  is  blowing  hard, 
(the  spawn)  gets  dry  in  six  days;  |  and  when  it  is  all  dry,  the 
man  takes  down  the  |  hemlock-branches  with  the  spawn  on 
them  and  puts  them  on  the  rocky  place,  and  ]  his  wife  wipes 
off  the  herring-spawn  from  the  hemlock-branches.  Then  she  [puts 
10  it  ||  on  a  mat;  and  when  it  is  done,  she  covers  it  with  a  mat,  | 
when  it  is  evening.  In  the  morning,  when  day  comes,  she  |  spreads 
all  the  mats,  and  she  scatters  the  herring-spawn  over  them;  and 
when  |  it  is  really  dry,  she  takes  her  boxes  and  she  |  picks  out 
from  among  the  white  herring-spawn  large  pieces  and  puts  them  into 
15  the  ||  boxes;  and  when  (a  box)  is  full,  she  takes  the  cover  |  and  puts 
it  on.  Then  she  puts  it  away  in  a  dry  place  in  the  house.  |  This  is  kept 
to  be  eaten  in  winter.  Then  she  takes  a  |  medium-sized  cedar-bark 
basket  and  puts  into  it  the  red  spawn.  |  This  is  sold  to  other  tribes, 
20  for  ||  this  is  not  good  to  be  kept  long.  Now  that  is  all  about  hemlock- 
branches  with  |  herring-spawn  on  them.  .  .  .  Kelp  is  also  towed 


l  Herring-Spawn. — Wa,1  gfi'bmese  £wilg’aalExs  la'xa  xwa'klunaxs  la'e 

la'g'aala  la'xa  a£wi'lba£ye  yix  la'klwemadzasasa  ya'la.  Wa,  la  ax£- 

e'dxa  gfi'lsg'llt !a  dzEsEqwa  qa£s  qa'xalodes  g-a  gwa'leg'a  (j fig.).  Wa, 

he'Em  Le'gadEs  qa'q!a.  Wa,  g'i'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ge'x£waLElo- 

5  da'lasa  En£EndExL&'la  q!wax  laq.  Wa,  g’i'l£mese  ae'gusa  £na'- 

laxs  la'klwemasaeda  y&'la,  wa  la  lE'mwumx’hdxa  q !el !Exsa'  £na'la. 

Wa,  gi'lhnese  £wi'£la  lE'mx£wIdExs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  ax£axo'dxes 

En£EndEXL&,'la  qlwa'xa  qa£s  ax£aloda'leq  la'xa  tledzEkhva.  Wa,  la 

gEnE'mas  qE'mxalaxa  aE'nte  la'xa  qlwa'xe.  Wa,  la  k‘ la'dzodalas 

10  la'xa  le£wa£ye.  Wa,  gfi'lhnese  £wi'£laxs  la'e  £nakuyi'ntsa  le£wa£ye 

la'qexs  la'e  dza'qwa.  Wa,  gfi'l  £na'x-£idxa  gaa'liixs  la'e  £wl'£la 

LEp!a'lodalaxa  le'El£wa£ye  qa£s  gweldzolalesa  aE'nte  laq.  Wa,  gfi'l- 

£mese  a'lakdala  lEmx£wi'dExs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  xExEtsE'me;  wa,  la 

mE'nmaqaxa  £mE'la  aE'ntaxa  8,£wa'£wastowe  qa£s  la  lats!4'las  la'xa 

15  XExEtsE'me.  Wa,  gh'l£mese  qoqutlaxs  la'e  ax£e'dEx  yikuya'£yas 

qa£s  yikuyl'ndes  laq.  Wa,  la  g’e'xaq  la'xa  lEmwe'le  la'xa  g'o'kwe. 

Wa,  he'Em  axe'lasos  qa£s  hahnl'lxa  tslawii'nxe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa 

ha£ya'l£a  Lla'LlEbata  qa£s  k- !ats!o'desa  L!a'L!axudeeleqala  aE'nt 

laq.  Wa,  he'Em  la'xoyos  la'xa  a'logtda  le'lqwalaLa£ya,  qaxs 

20  kde'sae  ga'la  e'kda  he  gwe'x'se.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xa  qlwa'xe 
En£EndaxLk'la.  .  .  .2  Wa,3 * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * 15 * * * * 20  he'£misa  q!a'x’q!Elise  la  da'paso  qa£s 


'Continued  from  p.  185. 


2  Continued  on  p.  422,  line  1. 


3  Continued  from  p.  422,  line  12. 
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and  |  put  into  the  spawning-place.  It  is  also  anchored  there;  |  and  22 
when  the  herring  finish  spawning,  after  four  days,  |  the  kelp  with 
the  spawn  on  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water;  and  ||  the  hair  of  the  kelp  25 
is  pulled  off  from  its  stem  and  is  hung  on  the  poles  |  on  the  point 
where  the  wind  blows  hard,  and  the  |  woman  always  turns  it  over; 
and  she  does  not  do  so  a  long  time,  |  before  it  gets  dry;  and  when  it 
is  quite  dry,  |  the  stems  of  kelp  are  counted  into  lots  of  ten,  which 
are  laid  flat  ||  one  on  another,  and  are  tied  in  the  middle  with  30 
cedar  bark,  this  way:  Then  they  are  put  into  a  box, 

on  tight.  Then  it  is  put  away 
house.  This  is  to  be  eaten  in 


and  |  a  cover  is  put 
in  a  dry  place  |  in  the  ^ 
winter.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 
Preserving  Roots. — See  p.  188. 
Elderberries. — After1  all  (the  berries) 


have  been  carried  down-  l 


stream,  (the  woman)  spreads  a  |  mat  at  a  place  not  too  near  the  fire. 
She  unties  |  the  cords  of  her  elderberry-basket,  and  pours  the  berries  | 
on  the  mat  that  has  been  spread  down.  She  sits  down  by  the  side 
of  it,  and  puts  the  ||  empty  baskets  down  on  her  left-hand  side.  Then  5 
she  takes  up  one  bunch  of  |  elderberries  at  a  time  and  strips  off  the 
elderberries  into  the  cleaning-basket.  |  As  soon  as  they  are  all  off, 
she  throws  away  the  stem  and  |  takes  up  another  bunch  of  elderberries 
and  strips  the  berries  |  into  the  basket  in  which  she  had  carried  the 


le'xat!  axaLayo'dayo  la'xa  wa'yade.  Wa,  laE'mxae  a/Em  qlE'ls&la.  22 
Wa,  g't'Pmese  gwal  wa'seda  wa'na£yaxa  la  mo'p!Enxwa£s  £na'laxs 
la'e  ax£usta'noweda  En£EndEXLa'la  q!ax'q!Eli'sa.  Wa,  la  k!ulp4'la- 
yEwa  awa'dzo  sE£ya'sa  q!a'x'q!Elise  qa£s  la  te'xTmda'layo  la'xa  25 
dzo'xtime  la'xa  awi'lba£ye  lax  laklwe'madzasasa  ya'la.  Wa,  le'da 
tsteda'qe  he'mEnaiaEm  le'x'lex'aq.  Wa,  k'!e'st!a  ge'x-£id  he  gwe'- 
g'ilaqexs  la'e  lEmx£wi'da.  Wa,  g'i'Pmese  &'lak'!ala  la  lEmx£wi'de 
la'e  ho's£itsE£wa  £naE'nqaxsa  qla'x'qlElise.  Wa,  la  papEqa'laxs  la'e 
yiLoyo'tsasa  dEna'se  (Jiff.)-  Wa,  la  g'e'tsloyo  la'xa  xEtsE'me.  30 
Wa,  la  aEmxa'sE£we  yikuya£ya'sexs  la'e  g'e'xayo  la'e  lEm£wi'le  la'xa 
g'd'kwe.  Wa,  laE'm  ha£mi'lxa  ts!&wii'nxe.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Preserving  Roots. — See  p.  188. 

Elderberries. — Wa,1  g'il£mese  £wi£latosamasqexs  lae  LEpIalilasa  1 
le£wa£ye  laxa  k' !ese  nExwala  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  qweiEyindEx 
t  !Emak1ya£yases  ts!enats!e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  qEbEdzotsa  ts!ex-ina 
laxa  LEbele  le£wa£ya.  Wii,  la  k  lunxElllaq  ylxs  lae  ha£nela  £nEms^Eme 
loptsld  lExa  lax  gEmxagawalilas.  Wa,  la£mes  dax  £idxa  £nEmxxala  5 
tslex'ina  qa£s  x'ix'tsldlisa  tslex'ina  laxa  lExa£ye  x'ig'atsleq.  Wa, 
glPmese  £wilg1lEXLoxs  lae  ts!Ex£edEx  ts!enanas.  Wa,  laxae  et!ed 
ax£edxa  £nEmxLala  tslex'ina.  Wa,  laxae  x'ix'tslalasa  tslex'ina 
laxes  x'ix'tsl&lasaqes  x'ig'ikwagiitsla  ts!enats!e  lExa£ya.  Wa, 


*  Continued  from  p.  205,  line  23. 
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10  elderberries.  ||  When  these  are  also  off,  she  throws  away  the  stems, 
and  |  continues  doing  so  with  the  other  elderberries.  When  they  are 
all  |  off,  she  goes  to  pick  more  elderberries.  In  the  morning,  when 
daylight  comes,  |  she  does  the  same  as  she  did  before  when  she  went 
15  to  pick  elderberries;  |  and  when  her  baskets  are  full,  she  ||  ties  down 
the  top  and  she  carries  them  down  river  on  her  back,  |  carrying  one 
basket  at  a  time;  and  she  does  the  same  as  she  did  with  the  | 
elderberries  she  picked  first,  stripping  the  berries.  When  |  they  are 
all  off,  she  puts  them  into  the  baskets;  and  |  when  this  is  done,  she 
20  spreads  a  mat  over  them  so  that  the  ||  soot  of  the  roof  can  not  drop 
on  them  during  the  night.  In  the  morning,  when  daylight  comes,  | 
she  takes  her  paddle,  goes  to  her  small  canoe  and  |  launches  it,  in  order 
to  go  and  get  fire-wood.  When  she  reaches  |  the  place  where  there 
is  much  driftwood,  she  puts  it  aboard  her  small  canoe;  |  and  when 
25  it  is  full,  she  goes  home.  When  ||  she  reaches  the  beach  of  her  house, 
she  takes  out  of  the  canoe  the  |  driftwood  that  she  has  obtained;  and 
when  it  is  all  on  shore,  she  asks  her  |  husband  to  carry  it  up  |  into 
the  house.  Then  her  husband  goes  and  |  carries  it  up  into  his  house; 
30  and  his  wife  goes,  taking  her  clam-digging  stick  ||  and  a  shell  of  the 
horse-clam.  She  sits  down  on  the  floor  in  the  |  middle  of  the  house, 
and  with  the  end  of  her  digging-stick  digs  up  |  the  ground.  Then  she 


10  g’ll£Emxaawise  £wllg’itEXL&  lae  ts'.Ex£edEx  tslenanas.  Wa,  axusa- 
ffnese  he  gweg’ilaxa  waokwe  ts’.ex’ina.  Wa,  g’ll£mese  £wi£la  la 
x’lg’lkwaxs  lae  et!ed  tslex’axa  ts’.ex’inaxa  la  £nax’£idxa  gaala,  wa, 
laxae  aEm  he  gweg’iles  gilx’de  gweg  ilasExs  lax’de  tslex’axa  ts!e- 
xfina.  Wa,  gil£Emxaawise  qoqutle  ts!ets!enats!as  laElxa£yaxs  lae 
15  t'.EmaklyEndalaq.  Wa,  g’axe  oxLatosElaq  laxa  wa.  Wa,  laEm- 
xae  £naTnEmsgEmEmlcaq.  Wa,  laxae  heEm  gwex’Tdqes  g’ilx’de 
gweg’ilasxes  g’ilx’de  tslenanEmxs  lae  x’lx’fidEq.  Wa,  g’iPmese 
£wi£la  la  xug'Ekuxs  lae  swi£la  la  laaxtslalas  laxa  laElxa£ye.  Wa, 
g’iPmese  gwalExs  lae  nakuyindalasa  le£wa£ye  laq  qa  k- !eses  qlup’E- 
20  qElas5£sa  qlwalobEsaxa  la  ganoLa.  Wa,  g'ifimese  £nax-£idxa  ga- 
alaxs  lae  ax£edxes  se£wayowe  qa£s  la  laxes  xwaxwagume.  Wa, 
la  wi£xustEndEq  qa£s  la  aneqax  qlexala.  Wa,  gil£mese  lag-aa  lax 
qlayasasa  q'.aqlexEmaxs  lae  moxsaq  laxes  xwaxwagume.  Wa, 
glkmese  qot!e  xwaxwagumasexs  g'axae  na£nakwa.  Wa,  gIPmese 
25  g-ax£alis  laxa  L'.Emafisases  g’okwaxs  lae  hex,£idaEm  moltodxes 
qlexanEme.  Wa,  glfimese  £wi£loltaxs  lae  hex'fidaEm  axkdalaxes 
la£wunEme  qa  las  wex'wusdesElaxa  q ’exale  qa  las  weg'lLElaq 
laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  la£mese  wix'wusdese  la£wiinEmaseq  qa£s  la 
wig'iLElaq  laxes  g’okwe.  Wa,  laLa  gEnEmas  ax£edxes  kdilakwe 
30  LE£wa  £walase  xalaetsox  niEt!ana£ye.  Wa,  la  k’.wag-alll  laxa 
awagawalilases  g’okwe.  Wa,  la  ts !Ex£walilaxes  k’lllakwe  laxa 
awinagwile.  Wa,  he£mis  g’ag  illlatsexs  lae  balfitses  q!waq!wax’- 
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starts  and  measures  |  three  long  spans  and  one  short  one  for  the  length  33 
of  her  |  digging,  and  the  same  for  the  width  of  the  hole  she 
digs  with  her  digging-stick.  ||  Then  she  cleans  the  soil  out  with  the  35 
'  large  clam-shell.  When  |  it  is  one  span  and  four  finger-widths  | 
deep,  she  stops  digging.  Then  she  takes  the  small  |  pieces  of  drift¬ 
wood  and  puts  them  into  the  hole;  and  when  they  are  level  |  with 
the  floor,  she  takes  larger  pieces  of  driftwood  and  ||  puts  them  down  40 
on  the  sides  of  the  hole.  Then  she  puts  one  down  on  each  side, 
inside  of  these  two,  |  and  she  lays  other  medium-sized  sticks  cross¬ 
wise  close  together  over  the  |  four  pieces.  After  this  has  been  done, 
she  takes  her  medium-sized  hand-  |  basket,  goes  down  to  the  beach, 
and  puts  stones  |  into  it.  When  it  is  full,  she  carries  it  up  ||  into  her  45 
house,  and  she  pours  the  stones  over  the  wood  that  she  has  built  up. 
She  |  keeps  on  doing  this,  and  does  not  stop  until  there  are  many 
stones  on  it.  |  When  she  thinks  there  are  enough,  she  stops.  She 
takes  the  |  large  basket,  goes  into  the  woods,  where  she  is  going  to 
look  for  dead  fern  and  |  skunk-cabbage.  First  she  plucks  off  the 
dead  fern-fronds;  and  when  ||  her  basket  is  full,  she  breaks  off  the  50 
broadest  leaves  of  skunk-cabbage;  |  and  when  she  has  broken  off 
many  of  them,  she  piles  them  on  top  of  the  fern-fronds  |  and  ties 
them  down.  She  puts  the  basket  on  her  back  and  carries  |  it  out  of 


ts  !ana£yaxa  mamop  lEnk'Elasa  ts  ’.Exuts  !ana£ye  ylx  hvasgEmasas  33 
£lap  lalilaLas.  Wa,  la  heEmxat !  AvadzEgEg’axs  lae  laplltses  kdila- 
kwe.  Wa,  la  gololtslalasa  £walase  xalaes  laxa  tlEk'a.  Wa,  gdl-  35 
dnese  modEnbaleda  diEmp  '.Enk  e  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£ye  ylx  la 
dvalabEtalilasas  £lapa£yasexs  lae  gwal  dapa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  amEm- 
eye  qlaqlexEma  qa£s  noxts  lodes  laq.  Wa,  glFmese  diEmaklya 
LEfwa  awinagwllaxs  lae  ax£edxa  LasLakwala  qlexala  qa£s  k'ak'E- 
dEiiodes  laq.  Wa,  la  k'ak'Etotsa  malts  laq  lax  awagawa£yas.  40 
Wa,  la  gEk'Eyindalasa  niEink'Ewakwe  hayaFasto  qlexal  laxa  mo¬ 
ts  !aqe.  Wa,  g'lFmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  hela  kdogwatsle  1e- 
xaeya  qa£s  lii,  lEntsle  laxa  idEinadse  qa£s  la  xoxuts!alasa  tlesEme 
laq.  Wa,  glFmese  qotlaxs  lae  oxLosdesElaq  qa£s  la  bxLaeLElaq 
laxes  g’okwe  qa£s  la  guqEyints  laxes  eaxalasoxude.  Wa,  la  he-  45 
x'saEm  gweg  ile.  Wa,  aldnise  gwalsxs  lae  qlenEma  tlesEme.  Wa, 
gdFmese  k'otaq  laEm  helalaxs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £wa- 
lase  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  laxa  aide.  Wa,  laEm  lal  axlxa  gErnse  lo£  k' !e- 
kdaoklwa.  Wa,  hetla  gll  k!ulx‘dtso£seda  gErnse.  Wa,  glFmese 
cjotle  lExa£yas  lae  p!ox£w!dxa  awadzoxLowe  kdEkdaoklwa.  Wa,  59 
g'il£Emxaawise  qlenEme  p  logwanEmasexs  lae  mokuyuits  laxa  gEm- 
se,  qa£s  t  lEmakdymdeq.  Wa,  la  oxLEX'ddEq  qa£s  g'axe  oxloI- 
tlalaq  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  oxLEg-alllas 
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the  woods  into  the  house.  She  puts  it  down  on  the  floor,  |  not  too 
55  close  to  the  pile  of  wood  and  stones.  She  does  not  set  fire  ||  to  it 
until  daylight.  As  soon  as  the  wood  is  burnt  up,  she  |  takes  hei 
tongs,  which  are  in  readiness  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  She  also 
takes  a  long-handled  |  large  ladle  and  a  large  dish.  If  |  there  are  many 
elderberries,  there  are  three,  or  even  four,  |  large  dishes  for  holding 
60  the  boiled  elderberries.  This  is  all  ||  she  needs  for  her  work.  When 
the  stones  are  red-hot,  |  she  takes  her  tongs  and  picks  out  what  is  left  | 
of  the  drift-wood  and  the  small  pieces  of  charcoal.  When  |  these 
are  all  out  of  the  fire  from  the  stones,  she  levels  down  the  top  of  the  | 
red-hot  stones  so  that  it  is  level;  and  after  this  has  been  done,  she  || 
65  takes  the  dead  fern-fronds  and  sprinkles  a  little  water  over  them, 
just  enough  to  |  dampen  them;  and  after  this  has  been  done,  she 
throws  them  on  the  red-hot  |  stones.  When  these  are  thickly 
covered  with  dead  fern-fronds,  she  takes  the  |  broad  leaves  of  skunk- 
cabbage  and  spreads  them  over  the  dead  fern-fronds  as  smoothly  as 
possible;  |  and  she  bends  the  edges  of  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves  in  at 
70  the  sides  ||  of  the  hole  that  she  has  dug ;  and  she  only  stops  when  she 
has  four  layers  of  |  skunk-cabbage  leaves  on  top  of  the  fern-fronds. 
After  doing  so,  she  |  takes  her  elderberry-basket,  and  she  pours  the 
berries  over  the  |  skunk-cabbage  leaves;  and  when  all  have  been 
poured  on,  she  takes  many  |  skunk-cabbage  leaves  and  spreads  them 


laxa  kflese  nExwala  laxa  t  leqwabEgwIle.  Wa,  aPmese  mEnabo- 
55  tsa  gulta  laqexa  la  £nax-£idxa  gaala.  Wa,  g'iPmese  xhqostaxs  lae 
ax£edxes  kflipLalaa  qa  g'axes  gwalel  k-adela.  Wa,  hehnisa  g'iltlEx- 
Lala  £walas  k'atslEnaqa.  Wa,  hehnisa  £walase  loq!wa.  Wa,  g'il- 
£mese  q  !enEnia  tslex  inaxs  lae  qlunala  yuduxuxxa  loxs  mEwex- 
Laeda  awawe  dzeg-ats!exa  tslex'ina  loElqlwa.  Wa,  heEm  waxe 
60  ax£exstsE£was  qa£s  eaxalaya.  Wa,  giPmese  memEnltsEmx-£ideda 
tlesEmaxs  lae  ax£edxes  k'  IipLalaa  qa£s  k- !ips£alax-£Idexa  xixe- 
q!ayawa£yasa  qlexale  LE£wa  am£Emayastowe  tslolna.  Wa,  gll- 
£mese  £wllgdlqeda  t!esEmaxa  gidtaxs  lae  £nEmak'Eymdxa  x'ix’Ex- 
sEmala  tlesEma  qa  hiEmak’Eyes.  Wa,  gflhmese  gwalExs  lae 
65  ax£edxa  gEmse  qa£s  xaL!Ex-£ide  telx'Eg'ELEylntsa  £wape  laq  qa 
dElx'es.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  lEXEymdalas  laxa  xtx’exse- 
mala  tlesEma.  Wa,  glPmese  la  wakwa  gEmsaxs  lae  ax£edxa 
awaxLowe  k-  !Ek-  !aok!wa  qa£s  aekfle  LEpEylndalas  laxa  gEmse. 
Wa,  laxae  ek- !Ebax-£Ide  oba£yasa  k‘  hdr  !aok!wa  lax  wax'sane- 
70  qwasa  flabEkwe,  wa  aPmese  gwalExs  lae  modzEkwaleda  kflE- 
k‘!aok!wa  lax  okwaya£yasa  gEmse.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwalExs  lae 
kfloqulilaxes  ts!ets!enats!e  laElxa£ya  qa£s  la  guqEyindalas  laxa 
k-Ek‘ !aok!wa.  Wa,  gflPmese  £wilts!axs  lae  ax£edxa  qlenEme  kflE- 
kflaoklwa  qa£s  lexat!  LEpEyindalas  lax  okiiya£yasa  tslex'ina.  Wa, 
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over  the  elderberries.  ||  She  stops  when  these  are  very  deep,  and  she  75 
waits  for  the  j  berries  to  be  cooked.  Then  she  washes  the  large 
dishes  and  the  |  large  long-handled  ladle;  and  after  doing  so,  she  | 
rests  for  a  little  while.  When  evening  comes,  she  peels  off  the 
skunk-cabbage  covering  |  from  the  elderberries  which  have  been 
steamed;  and  after  the  skunk  cabbage  has  been  taken  off,  ||  she  takes  80 
the  large  dishes  and  puts  them  all  round  it.  |  Then  she  takes  the  large 
ladle  and  dips  into  the  cooked  |  elderberries.  She  puts  them  into 
the  large  dish;  and  |  when  it  is  full,  she  continues  dipping  into  them 
and  pouring  them  into  the  other  elderberry-dishes.  |  When  all  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  steaming-hole,  she  takes  ||  other  skunk-cabbage  85 
leaves  and  spreads  them  over  the  cooked-elderberry  |  dishes,  for  she 
does  not  want  the  soot  to  fall  into  them.  She  |  leaves  them  that  way 
over  night,  so  that  they  will  cool  off  and  become  |  cold  in  the  night, 
and  also  that  they  may  become  thick.  |  In  the  morning,  when  day 
comes,  the  woman  who  works  at  the  elderberries  takes  a  straight¬ 
splitting  ||  cedar-stick,  square  in  cross-section,  of  the  thickness  of  90 
one-half  of  our  ||  little  finger.  She  takes  her  knife  and  |  measures  off 
pieces  of  square  cedar-stick  two  |  spans  long.  Then  she  cuts  them 
off.  There  |  are  two  of  the  same  length.  Then  she  measures  off  || 
two  pieces,  each  one  short  span  long,  and  she  takes  the  straight-  95 
edged  knife  and  cuts  them  off.  |  Now  there  are  two  each  two  spans 

g'iffmese  la  qlex'dzEkwalaxs  lae  gwaia.  Wa,  ahnise  la  esElaq  qa  75 
l  lopes.  Wa,  h'eTnis  la  ts  loxuglndaatsexa  awawe  loElqlwa  LE'wa 
£walase  g'iltlEXLala  k'atslEnaqa.  Wa,  gfiffmese  gwalExs  lae 
yawashd  x’oshda.  W a,  la  dzaqwaxs  lae  kusalaxa  nRj  ime  k  lEk  lao- 
klwa  lax  okuya£yases  nEk‘asE£we  tslex'ina.  Wa,  gilhnese  £wl£laweda 
k-Ekdaoklwaxs  lae  ax£edxa  awawe  loElqlwa  qa£s  la  k'a£stalllElas  laq.  80 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  k'atshmaqa  qa£s  tseqes  laxa  kiTnekwe  tsle- 
x-ina  qa£s  la  tsetslalas  laxa  awawe  dzeg'Egwatsle  loElqlwa.  Wa, 
g-iffmese  qotlaxs  lae  hanal  tsetsl&laxa  waokwe  dzeg’Egwatsle  loEl¬ 
qlwa.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wilg"Eltslawa  kunyasaq  lae  ax£edxa  kdE- 
k'  laoklwa  wabkwa  qa£s  la  LEpEyindalas  laxa  dzEg-Egwatsle  IoeI- 85 
qlwa  qaxs  gwaqlElaaq  q  !upEyindalaso£sa  qlwalobEse.  Wa,  laEm 
xamaelL  hel  gwaeLe  qaes  alak'lalil  wudEx'hda;  wa,  hehnis  qa 
wiidaqedesexa  ganoLe;  wa,  hehnis  qa  gEnx-ffdes.  Wa,  gffl£mese  £na- 
x-Tdxagaalaxslaeda  tslatslex'sila  tstedaq  ax£edxa  eg-aqwa  lax  xa- 
sE£we  klwaxLawa.  Wa,  la  k'lodEne  k‘ !EwElx£unena£yas  laxEns  90 
sElt  lax’ts  !ana£yex  yix  £wag'idasas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  k'lawayowe.  Wa, 
la  balhdxa  k‘ lEWElxTme  klwaxLawa  qa  malplEnk'es  laxEns  qlwa- 
q  Iwaxffs  !ana£yex  yix  awasgEmasasexs  lae  k‘  limtslEndEq.  Wa,  la 
malts  laqa  £nEmasgEme.  Wa,  laxae  baffitses  tslExuts!ana£ye  laxa 
malts laqaxs  laaxat!  ax£edxes  nExx'ala  k'lawayowa  qa£s  k  limtslEn-  95 
deq.  Wii,  laEm  malts  laqa  maemalp  lEnk’as  awasgEmase  laxEns 
q  Iwaq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  la  malts  !ax£Emxaeda  ts  lets  lExuts  lana- 
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97  long,  |  and  there  are  also  two  (each)  one  short  |  span  long.  She  uses 
these  to  |  measure  the  width  of  the  elderberry-cakes.  It  is  like  this.1  || 
100  After  she  has  finished,  she  takes  the  broadest  skunk-cabbage  leaves 
and  j  spreads  them  out  on  a  mat.  Then  she  takes  her  husband  s 
crooked  |  knife  and  cuts  out  the  middle  vein  of  the  leaves  of  the  | 
skunk-cabbage,  trying  to  get  it  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  |  edge 
of  the  leaf.  After  doing  this  with  many  of  them,  she  puts  down 
5  flat  ||  all  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves  which  she  has  cut,  (putting  them 
flat)  on  the  fire  of  her  |  house,  so  that  they  will  get  soft.  She  wants 
them  to  get  a  little  |  heat  only,  and  therefore  she  puts  them  on  the  fire 
for  a  little  while.  |  After  doing  this  with  all  of  them,  she  puts  them 
away..  Sometimes  |  they  leave  the  eldei’berries  in  the  house  for 
10  three  days,  so  that  they  may  get  very  ||  thick  before  making  them 
into  cakes.  Now  they  are  ready  to  be  |  made  into  cakes.2  |  .  .  . 

The3 * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * 15  woman  takes  the  drying-frame  for  the  elderberry-cakes.  |  She 
puts  it  down  where  she  is  going  to  put  the  elderberries  on  it.  She 
takes  |  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves  which  have  been  heated,  and  the 
15  middle  vein  of  which  has  been  cut  out,  and  she  puts  them  on  ||  the 
drying-frame  smoothly.  As  soon  as  the  |  skunk-cabbage  leaves  have 
been  spread  over  the  drying-frame,  she  takes  her  straight  |  knife  and 


98  £yes  awasgEmase  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex.  Wa  laEm  k’adayol 
qa  awadzE£wasLEs  lEqapases  tsIendzoLexa  g'aLa  gwalaLeg'a  d 
100  Wa,  gdTmese  gwatexs  lae  ax£edxa  awadzowe  k' !Ek‘ !aok!wa  qa£s  pa- 

gEdzodes  laxa  LEbele  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  ax£edEx  xElxwala  k!a- 

wayases  la£wunEme  qa£s  xElxwales  lax  t  !EnxEclzo£yas  nEgEdza£yasa 

k-  bsk-  !aok!wa.  Wa,  laEm  laloLla  qa  £nEmakwes  £wagwasas  p£wa 
awunxa£ye.  Wa,  gulTnese  qlexse  la  he  gwex'£its6£sixs,  lae  papagE- 

5  Lalasa  k‘!axEwaxus  t  hint  !EnxEdz4£ye  k- lEk- !aok!wa  lax  lEgwIlases 

g'okwe  qa  lelEndEdzox£wldes.  Wa,  laEm  aEin  £nex-  cpr  xaL!Ex-£i- 

des  ts!Elts!Elgudzox£widEx  lae  yawashd  paxLEnts  laxes  lEgwIle. 

Wa,  gdhmese  £naxwa  la  gwalaxs  lae  g’exaq  qaxs  £nat£nEmp  !En:„e 

yuduxup  !Enxwa£se  £nalas  he  gwaela  dzeg’Ekwe  tslexnna  qa 

10  alak‘!ales  la  gEnk'axs  lae  lEqasE£wa.  Wa,  laEm  gwallla  lalaal  lax 

lEqax'dEniLaq.2  .  .  . 

Wa,3  la  ax£ededa  tslEclaqaxes  lEgEdzowe  k- !itk‘  lEtlesxes  tslendzone 

qa£s  la  pax£alllas  laxes  lEgasLaxes  tsIendzoLe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes 

pEnkwe  kdaxEwaxus  t !Ent !EiixEdzE£we  k- IeIv !aok!wa  qa£s  aekde 

15  LEbEclzodalas  laxes  lEgsdzPwe  k1  !itk- lEdesa.  Wa,  gdlhnese  labEnde 
LEpa£yas  k- ’.Ek' !aok!wa  laxa  k-  !itk- tedesaxs  lae  ax£edxes  liExx'ala 
k‘  lawayowa  qa£s  t  losalexa  la  £wadzogawa£yasa  HExts  lawasa  k'  !itk‘  !e- 


i  A  rectangular  cake. 


2  Continued  on  p.  167,  line  1. 


3  Continued  from  p.  171,  line  86. 
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cuts  off  all  those  that  are  broader  than  the  middle  sticks  and  that 
hang  over  the  drying-frame.  |  When  she  has  cut  them  all  off,  she 
takes  her  measuring-stick  |  (for  the 

berry-cakes)  and  places  it  down  at  (1),  zc_  —  f  | 

and  she  takes  ||  one  of  the  dishes  con-  1 
taining  the  cooked  elderberries  and  puts 

it  down  at  (1),  next  |  to  the  drying-frame.  Then  she  takes  her  large 
long-handled  ladle  |  and  a  large  shell  of  the  horse-clam,  and  |  she  dips 
the  ladle  into  the  cooked  elderberries.  She  sits  |  down  on  the  floor 
at  one  end  of  the  drying-frame  at  (1),  and  takes  her  measuring-  ||  rod 
and  puts  it  down  at  the  end  at  (1) ;  and  she  puts  down  |  three  sticks; 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  all  been  put  down,  she  takes  the  large  | 
ladle  which  is  full  of  cooked  elderberries,  and  pours  them  into  |  the 
cedar-stick  mould.  Then  she  takes  the  large  shell  |  of  the  horse- 
clam,  which  she  turns  on  its  back,  and  presses  the  back  of  the  ||  shell 
on  the  cooked  elderberries,  so  as  to  spread  them  inside  of  the  |  cedar- 
stick  mould.  Now  she  presses  them  with  the  back  of  the  shell,  |  so 
that  they  settle  down  and  have  the  same  thickness  as  the  |  cedar- 
stick  mould,  and  have  the  same  thickness  all  over,  j  After  doing  so, 
she  takes  off  one  of  the  moulding-  ||  sticks,  the  one  nearest  to  (1),  and 
also  two  |  side-sticks,  but  she  does  not  touch  the  |  cedar-stick  mould 
nearest  (2).  Now  she  puts  down  the  |  cedar-stick  mould;  one  short 


dese.  Wa,  gilbnese  la  £wi£la  la  tlEwekwaxs  lae  ax£edxes  k’atse- 
stalayoLe  niEnyayowa  qa£s  g’edzodes  lax  (1).  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa 
hiEmexLa  dzeg’Egwatslaxa  tslex’ina  loqlwa  qa£s  g’iixe  hanballlas 
lax  (1)  kdltklEdesa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  glltlEXLala  lratslE- 
naqa.  Wa,  he/misa  £walase  xalaetsox  mEt  !ana£yex.  Wa,  la 
tseqasa  k’atslEnaqe  laxa  dzeg’Ekwe  tslex’ina  {fig-)-  Wa,  la  klwa- 
balllaxa  lv  litk’ hsdese  lax  (1).  Wa,  lii  ax£edxes  k’atse£stalayowe 
mEnyayowe.  Wii,  lii  k'atbEnts  lax  (1).  WA,  lii  k'ats  e£stalasa  yu- 
duxuts laqe  laq.  Wa,  gibmese  gwahaLElaxs  lae  dax'Tdxa  £walase 
k’ats lEnaqaxs  lae  qotlaxa  dzeg’Ekwe  tslex’ina  qa£s  lit  tsetslbts  laxa 
mEnyayowe  klwaxLawa.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  '  walase  xalaetsox 
mEt!ana£yex;  wii,  la  nELaleda  xalaesaxs  lae  axElges  awlg'a£yasa 
xalaese  laxa  dzeg’Ekwe  tslex’ina  qa  gwelaltslawe  lalanequ  laxa 
mEnyayowe  klwaxLawa.  Wii,  laEm  Eaqulges  awig’ayasa  xalaese 
laq  qa  qlEsmEnkwes.  Wii,  hehnis  qa  hiEmales  wagwasas  LE£wa 
mEnyayowe  klwaxLawa.  Wa,  he£mis  qa  £nEmakwe  wagwasas. 
Wa,  g11£mese  gwala  lae  ax£aLElodxa  hiEmtslaqe  mEnyayowe 
k  IwaxLawaxa  gwiiqEnwa£ye  lax  (1).  Wa,  he£misa  malts  laqe  gege- 
ba£ya.  Wa,  la£me  hewaxaEm  Labalaxa  mEnyayowe  klwaxLawa 
gwaqEnwe  lax  (2).  Wii,  lii  k’atEmg’aaLElotsa  memEnyayowe 
klwaxLawa  £nal£nEmts laq  lax  wax’sba£yaxa  tslEg’bla.  Wa,  la 
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stick  at  each  end,  |  and  she  puts  down  the  long  cedar-stick  measure 

40  at  the  end,  ||  this  way:  — — — - -  -=j  After  doing  so, 

she  again  takes  her 


ladle,  |  which  is 


■^£^^£001  J.XV^X  _  _  _ 

always  kept  filled  with  ±=U  cooked  elderber¬ 

ries,  and  |  she  pours  them  into  the  cedar-stick  mould;  and  she 
takes  the  |  large  shell,  and  she  does  the  same  as  she  did 


again 


with  the  first  one. 


__  _  ,  She  continues  doing  so  with  the  others,  y 

45  and  she  only  stops  after  finishing  the  whole  length  of  the  drying- 
frame.  |  As  soon  as  all  the  elderberries  have  been  made  into  cakes, 
she  calls  her  husband  |  to  take  hold  of  the  end  of  the  elder¬ 
berry  drying-frame,  and  they  |  put  it  up  right  over  the  file  where 
salmon  are  always  dried;  |  and  when  they  have  all  been  put  theie, 
50  they  build  up  the  fire  so  that  it  burns  ||  well,  for  she  wishes  them  to 
dry  quickly.  When  |  there  is  a  good  fire  underneath,  the  elderberry- 
cakes  dry  in  one  day,  and  they  are  really  |  dried  (through) .  She  leaves 
them  drying  there  one  day  and  one  night.  |  In  the  morning,  when 
day  comes,  the  woman  takes  her  breakfast,  the  one  who  makes  the  | 
elderberry  cakes.1  || 

55  When2  (the  cedar  bark)  is  all  split  into  strips,  she  takes  her  elder¬ 
berry-cakes  |  and  piles  up  the  drying-frames  |  which  she  is  going 
tie  together  in  bundles.  She  takes  up  one  of  the  strips  of 
soft  cedar-bark  |  and  breaks  it  in  two.  She  puts  (the  two  pieces) 
down  on  the  floor,  on  a  mat  that  has  been  spread  out.  Then  she  takes 


k'atlaLElotsa  glldola  mEnyayowe  klwaxLawa  lax  oba£yas  g'a  gwa- 
40  leg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  g'lPmese  gwatexs  lae  et!ed  dax'Tdxa  k'atstenaqe 
qaxs  hemEnalafinae  qotlalalllxa  dzeg'Ekwe  tsiex'Ina.  b  a,  laxae 
tsetslots  laxa  mEnyayowe  klwaxLawa.  Wa,  laxae  etied  ax£edxa 
£walase  xalaesa  qa£s  hefinexat!  gwex'fitse  laxes  g'llx'de  gweg'ilas 
g-ale  lEqasE£wa.  Wii,  axusa£mese  he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe.  Wa, 
45  aPmese  gwalExs  lae  labEndEX  £wasgEmasasa  k'  !itk*  lEdese.  Wii, 
g'lPmese  £wi£la  la  lEgEkwa  tslendzowaxs  lae  Lefialaxes  la£wunEme 
qa  g’axes  dadEbEnclxa  tslendzodzala  k‘ !itk- lEdesa  qa£s  la  Lag’a- 
aLElots  lax  nEqostawases  lEgwIle  lax  x'ildEmase  xaxamase.  W a, 
g-iPmese  £wllg’ustaxs  lae  lEqwelax'fidxa  lEgwaba£yas  qa  alak'lales 
50  ex'  x'iqEla  qaxs  walaqelaaq  halabala  lEmxfivIda.  Wa,  g'lPmese 
ek  e  iJesaaba£yas  lae  helalaEmxa  £nEmxsa  £naliixs  lae  alak'lala 
lEmx£wida.  Wa,  la  hex'saEm  x'tlElaLElaxa  Tiala  LE£wa  ganoLe. 
Wa,  g'lPmese  £nax-£idxa  gaalaxs  lae  gaaxstalax'£ideda  lEqlenoxwaxa 
tsiex'Ina  tslEdaqa.1  .  .  . 

55  Wa,2  g'lPmese  £wl£la  la  dzsdzExsaakwa  lae  ax£edxes  ts'.endzowe 
qa  g'axes  papEqEwek'ales  dzedzendzodzala  k'  leklEtk'  Isdesa  lax 
yaeltsEmasLaseq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  fiiEmtslaqe  dzExEk"  k'adzEkwa 
qa£s  EltslEndeq.  Wa,  la  k'ak'EdEdzolIlas  laxa  LEbele  ELdzo  le£wa£ya. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tslendzowe  sEk'laxsa  qa£s  papEqddes  lax  ek'!a£yasa 

•Herefollows  a  description  of  thesliredding  of  eadar-bark,  p.  132,  line  1.  2  Continued  from  p.  131,  line  34. 
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puts  them  60 


five  cakes  of  elderberries,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and 
on  the  two  strips  of  soft  cedar-bark,  (in  this  way) : 
and  when  |  the  edges  are  even,  she  pulls  the  — 
two  strips  of  cedar-bark  tight  and  ties  the  ends  to¬ 
gether.  |  As  soon  as  she  finishes  it,  she  takes  up  another  |  piece  of 
soft  split  cedar-bark  and  breaks  it  in  two;  and  she  puts  down  the 
pieces  on  the  |  mat  that  has  been  spread  out.  Then  she  takes  the 
bundles  of  elderberry-cakes  that  have  been  tied  and  ||  puts  them  65 
on  it.  She  ties  them  crosswise,  the  same  way  as  the  first,  |  in 
this  manner:  This  is  what  they  call  one  bundle  of 

elderberry-  ^  ^  cakes,  |  when  five  cakes  of  elderberries 

gether.  She  continues  doing  so  with  | 
tends  to  keep  in  the  house,  to  be  eaten  in 
winter.  She  uses  |  a  medium-sized  box.  When  she  finishes  tying  the 
elderberry-cakes  into  bundles,  ||  she  tilts  (the  box)  to  one  side,  near  the  70 
fire;  and  when  it  is  warm  inside  and  really  |  dry,  she  puts  the  bundle 


are  tied  to- 
what  she  in- 


of  elderberry-cakes 


into  the  box.  When  it  is  full,  she  puts  the 
cover  on  and  ties  it  down.  When  this  is  done,  |  she  puts  the  elder¬ 
berry-box  away  in  a  place  where  it  is  always  dry;  ||  that  is,  where  the  75 
heat  of  the  fire  can  reach  it.  After  she  has  done  so,  she  |  gathers  up 
the  cakes  that  she  did  not  tie  into  bundles,  and  puts  them  into  an¬ 
other  |  small  box,  and  she  throws  all  the  elderberry-cakes  into  it.  | 
When  they  are  all  in,  she  puts  the  cover  on,  |  ties  it  down,  and  puts 
(the  box)  down  by  the  side  of  the  first  box.  || 


la  ax£axel  malts !aq  dzEXEku  k'adzEkwa  (fig-)-  Wa,  g  ibmese  la  60 
£naxwa  fiiEmEnxalaxs  lae  lEk!ut!ed  yaltsEmtsa  malts !aqe  dzEXEk” 
k'adzEkwe  laq.  WA,  g'ibmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  nEintsIaqe 
dzEXEkwe  k’adzEkwa  qa£s  EltslEndeq.  Wa,  laxae  k'adEdzodalas  lax 
LEbele  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  la  yiltsEmala  tslendzowa  qa^s 
axEyindes  laq.  Wa,  laEm  galopalaxs  lae  yibets  laxes  gtlx’de  yiLafya  65 
g-a  gwaleg-a  (Jig.).  Wa,  hSEm  gwE£yo  £nEmx’sayoku  tslendzowa  la 
yiltsEmala  sEk’laxsa  tsletslendza.  Wa,  la  hex'saEin  gweg'ilaxes 
gwE£yo  qa£s  hangwil  qa£sts!ex‘ts!ax-solxa  tsIawunxLa.  Wa.  lil  ax£ed- 
xa  hela  xaxadzEmaxs  lae  gwal  yaeltsEmaxes  ts  lets  lendzowe.  Wa, 
la  qogunolisas  laxes  lEgwlle  qa£s  pEX'tslodeq.  Wa,gfil£mese  alalr  lala  70 
la  lEmxutslaxs  lae  aekfia  hantslalaxa  yaeltsEmala  tsletslendzo  laxa 
ts lendzoats  !e  xaxadzEma.  Wa,  g'il£mese  qotlaxs  lae  yikuyints 
yikuya£yas.  Wa,  la  t '.Emak-EyindEq.  Wa,  gufimese  gwalExs  lae 
hang -abbases  ts  lendzoats  !e  xaxadzEme  laxa  henuunala'me  lEm£w!la 
yix  lag-aaasasa  Llesalases  lngwlle.  Wa,  g- ibmese  gwalExs  lae  75 
q'apleg-llilaxes  k’lese  yiltsEnts'o£  tslendzowa  qa£s  la  ax£edxa  ogii- 
£la£me  xaxadzEma.  Wa,  la  pElx-£alts!alasa  tslendzowe  laq.  Wa, 
g- ibmese  £wilts!axs  laaxat!  yikuyints  ylkwaya£yas.  Wa,  laxae 
t  lEmak’EyindEq  qa£s  lexat!  hanolilas  laxa  g-ilx’de  hang  alilEms. 
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1  Salal-Berries.1 — She  takes  a  large  dish  and  puts  it  down  by  the  | 

side  of  her  salal-berry  baskets.  She  unties  |  the  tops  of  the  salal- 
berry  baskets;  and  when  |  this  is  done,  she  pulls  out  the  hemlock- 
5  branches  which  cover  the  top.  ||  Then  she  takes  a  medium-sized  mat 
and  spreads  it  outside  of  where  she  sits,  where  |  she  is  going  to  pluck 
the  salal-berries  off  the  stems.  She  takes  hold  of  a  salal-berry  branch  | 
and  plucks  off  the  berries  from  the  stems,  and  she  goes  on  and  puts  | 
the  cleaned  berries  into  the  dish,  and  she  throws  the  branches  |  on 
the  mat  that  has  been  spread  out.  She  cleans  them  very  quickly; 
10  and  ||  after  all  the  berries  have  been  cleaned  which  she  put  into  the 
dish,  |  and  after  the  branches  have  been  put  on  the  mat  that  has 
been  spread  out,  |  she  folds  up  the  mat  holding  the  branches,  |  and 
she  o-oes  out  and  shakes  them  out  outside  of  the  house.  Then  she 
goes  back  into  |  the  house.  She  takes  her  front-basket,  goes  down 
15  to  the  ||  beach  in  front  of  her  house,  and  picks  up  fresh  stones,  which  | 
she  puts  into  her  small  basket,  enough  so  that  she  can  |  carry  them. 
Then  she  carries  the  basket  on  her  back  into  the  house,  |  and  she  puts 
it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Then  |  the  stones  are  poured  out  by 
the  side  of  the  fire.  Then  she  goes  down  again,  carrying  her  front- 
20  basket,  ||  and  puts  more  stones  into  it;  and  when  |  she  has  enough, 
she  carries  them  on  her  back  into  the  house,  and  |  puts  them  on  top 


1  Salal-Berries. — Wa,  la  ax£eclxa  £walase  loq!wa  qa£s  g’axe  k'ano- 

lilas  lax  hax’hanelasases  nenEgwatsIe  laElxa£ya.  Wa,  la  qwelE- 

ymdEx  t!et!Emak’Eya£yases  nenEgwats!e  laElxa-ya.  Wa,  g'ilTnese 

gwalExs  lae  iEkumwalax  t  !ak’Eya£yases  nenEgwatsIe  qlwaxa.  Wa, 

5  la  ax£edxa  hel£a  le£wa£ya  qa£s  LEp  lallleq  lax  l  lasalllases  k  IwaelasLaxs 

lane  kimt  ledElxa  nEk!ule.  Wa,  la  dax'Tdxa  £nEmts!aqe  laxa 

nEklule  qa£s  klulpalexa  nEldule  laxes  yisx’Ene,  qa£s  la  k’!ats!otsa 

kdmdEkwe  liEklul  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa,  la  ts lEgEdzodalasa  yEsxune 

laxa  LEbele  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  halabalaxs  lae  klmtaq.  Wa,  gul- 

10  £mese  £wl£la  klmdEkwa  nEldule  la  k'!ats!axa  k  hndEgwatsIe  loq!wa. 

Wa,  laxae  £wl£ladza£ya  yisx'Ene  laxa  kdmdEdzowe  LEbel  le£wa£ya. 

Wa,  glhmese  £wl£laxs  lae  qlEnepElllaxes  klmdEdzowe  le£wa£ya 

qa£s  lii  laaqEWElsaq  lax  L!asana£yases  g’okwe.  Wa,  la  edeL  laeL 

laxes  g'okwe  qa£s  ax£edexes  nanaagEme  qa£s  la  lEntsles  laxa 

15  L!Ema£isases  g'okwe.  Wii,  la  xExu£w!dxa  alExsEme  tlesEma  qa£s 

la  xExuts!alas  laxes  nanaagEme.  Wa,  a£mise  gwanala  qa£s 

lakwesexs  g’axae  oxLosdesElaq  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g’okwe. 

Wa,  lit  oxLEg’alllas  lax  onalisases  lEgwile.  Wa,  laEm  gugEnolisas 

laxes  lEgwllexa  tlesEme.  Wa,  laxae  etEiitsIesa  kdoqulaxes  liana- 

20  agEme  qa£s  laxat!  et!ed  xEx1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 ll * * * 15 * * * * 20ts!alasa  tlesEme  laq.  Wa,  g’ihmese 
helatslaxs  lae  oxLosdesa  qa£s  laxat!  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g’okwe  qa£s 


1  This  follows  the  description  of  the  gathering  of  salal  berries,  p.  207,  line  53. 
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of  those  she  brought  in  first.  She  just  puts  |  the  basket  with  stones  23 
in  it  on  the  floor,  and  she  builds  up  the  fire  so  |  that  it  is  high.  She 
takes  good  dry  fire-wood  and  ||  lays  it  across  the  top  of  the  fire.  When  25 
this  is  done,  |  she  piles  stones  on  top  of  it;  and  when  they  are  all 
on,  |  she  takes  a  low  box  and  washes  it  out.  |  When  this  is  done,  she 
puts  it  down.  She  takes  a  small  steaming-  |  box  and  pours  water 
into  it  half  way  up  from  the  bottom;  and  she  ||  leaves  it  there  just  30 
outside  of  the  low  box,  at  a  place  between  it  |  and  the  fire.  Then 
she  takes  the  fire-tongs  and  puts  them  down  on  the  floor.  |  Now  it  is 
all  done,  and  she  waits  for  the  stones  to  get  red-hot,  |  as  they  are 
still  on  the  fire.  | 

Now  we  will  talk  for  a  little  while  about  the  low-sided  box  for 
mixing  salal-berries.  ||  It  is  three  long  spans  and  one  short  span  |  in  35 
length,  and  it  is  just  two  |  long  spans  in  width,  and  it  |  is  one  span 
in  height.  |  The  corners  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  boxes  for 
keeping  preserved  salmon.  ||  That  is  all  about  this.  |  40 

As  soon  as  all  the  stones  which  are  on  the  fire  are  red-hot,  |  the  woman 
who  works  on  the  salal-berries  takes  the  dishes  containing  the  cleaned  | 
berries  and  puts  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  low  box  for  making 
salal-berry  cakes;  |  she  takes  the  tongs  and  puts  them  down  at  the 


la  oxLaqas  laxes  g  ilx’de  xEgwanEma.  Wa,  &£mese  la  hangelila  22 
t!ets!ala  lExaxa  xEgwIle  tlesEma.  Wa,  la  heTldxes  lEgwIle  qa 
q!ap!esgEmllles.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ek  e-  kmxwa  lElqwaEma  qa£s 
gayi£lalax-£ldeq  lax  okiiya£yases  lEgwIle.  Wa,  glTmese  gwalExs  25 
lae  xEquyindalasa  tlesEme  laq.  Wa,  g’ilhnese  £wilk’EyEndExs  lae 
ax£edxa  bEng’Ela  t!Eqag’i£lats!a  qa£s  aekde  ts'.oxugdndEq.  Wa, 
guhmese  gwalExs  lae  hang 'alii as.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  ama£ye 
q!olats!a  qa£s  guxtslodesa  £wape  qa  hiEgoyoxsdales.  Wa,  laEm 
ha£nel  lax  l  !asotaga£yasa  bEng’Ela  t!Eqag’i£lats!a  lax  awagawa£yas  30 
LE£wa  lEgwIle.  Wii,  laxae  ax£edxa  tsIesLala  qa  g’axes  k’adela.  Wa, 
laEm  £wi£la  laxeq.  Wa,  ahnise  la  esEla  qa  memEnltsEmx  hdeda 
tlesEme  la  xExuLalales  lax  lEgwIlas. 

Wa  qEiis  yawas£Ide  gwagwex’SEx'fid  laxa  bEng’Ela  t!Eqag’i£la- 
ts!a,  yixs  mamop  lEnk’Elaasa  ts!Exuts!ana£ye  laxEns  q!waq!wax’-  35 
ts!ana£yex  yix  £wasgEmg’Eg’aasas.  Wa,  la  nExnEqEla  malplEnk- 
laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  yix  £wadzEgEg”aasas.  Wii,  la 
£nEmp!Enk’osta  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex  yix  £walasgEmasas. 
Wa,  la  yuEm  gwale  wiilayasox  wula£yasa  xEtsEmaxs  k’ogEkwae. 
Wa,  la£mEn  gwal  laxeq.  40 

Wii,  glhmese  £naxwa  la  mEmEnltsEmx,£Ideda  xExllLalalese  t!e- 
sEmxs  lae  ax£ededa  nanak lultsila  tstedaqxes  k’hndExuts!alaxa  ue- 
k!tde  loElq  !wa  qa£s  g’axe  k  anolilElas  laxa  bEng’Ela  tlEqag  i- 
£lats!ii.  Wii,  laxae  ax£edxes  tsIesLala  qa  g’axes  k’adel  lax  eaxElas- 
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45  place  where  she  is  going  to  work.  ||  Then  she  takes  up  with  both 
hands  the  cleaned  salal-berries  and  |  pours  them  into  the  low  box  foi 
making  salal-berry  cakes,  for  its  name  is  |  ‘Tow  box  for  making  salal- 
berry  cakes.”  She  puts  the  berries  into  it;  and  |  she  only  stops  pour¬ 
ing  iu  salal-berries  when  they  are  four  |  finger-widths  deep,  when  they 
50  are  levelled  down  on  top.  ||  Then  she  takes  the  tongs  and  takes  up 
with  them  the  red-hot  stones.  |  First  she  dips  them  into  a  steammg- 
box  containing  water,  so  that  |  the  ashes  that  stick  on  the  stones  will 
come  off,  and  so  that  they  may  not  be  too  hot  |  and  burn  the  salal- 
berries  when  they  are  put  in.  |  After  dipping  the  stones  in,  she  puts 
55  them  in  one  corner  of  the  ||  salal-berries;  and  she  continues  doing  so 
with  the  other  red-hot  stones.  |  When  she  finishes,  it  is  this  way. 

Then  |  with  both  hands  she  takes  more  salal-berries 
and  pours  them  on  the  red-hot  stones  which  |  are  in 
the  salal-berry  box;  and  when  these  are  also  four  | 
finger-widths  in  depth,  then  she  takes  the  tongs  and 
OO  takes  up  ||  more  red-hot  stones.  She  dips  them  into  the  steammg- 
box  |  with  water  in  it,  and  puts  them  on  the  salal-berries;  |  and 
when  these  are  all  covered  with  stones,  she  pours  more  |  salal- 
berries  on  top;  and  when  these  are  all  in,  she  again  |  puts  in  more 
65  hot  stones;  and  when  they  are  all  covered  ||  with  hot  stones,  she 
takes  a  medium-sized  mat  |  and  spreads  over  it,  for  now  it  boils  up ; 


45  Las.  Wa,  la  gox£wid  laxa  lExuts!&la  kdmdEku  nEklula  qa£s  la 
goxuts!alas  laxSs  t  !Eqagd4ats!e  bEng'Ela  qaxs  hehnae  la  LegEm- 
sa  bEng'Ela  t lEqag'iTats !axs  lae  goxts!5yowa  nEklule  laq.  Wa, 
aFmese  gwal  goxtslalasa  nEk'.ulaxs  lae  modEn  laxEns  q!wa- 
q!wax'ts!ana£yex  yix  waxuts  lEwasas  ylxs  lae  £nEmak'E£yaakwa. 
50  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  tsIesLala  qa£s  kTip’.Ides  laxa  xux'ExsEmala  tlesEma 
qa£s  la  g'ag'ilasila  hapstEnts  laxa  q!olats!ets!ala  £wapa,  qa  lawalesa 
k  !wek  !utsEma£yaq  guna£ya.  Wa,  he£mis  qa  k'  !eses  xEnLEla  ts'.Elqwa 
qa  k'leses  klumElx'hdeda  nEklule  qo  lal  kTiplEqalts  laq.  Wa,  g  il- 
£mese  la  hapstaakweda  tlesEmaxs  lae  kTiplEqas  lax  apsbalts!awasa 
55  nEklule.  Wa,  la  hex'sa  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe  xux'ExsEmala  tlesEma. 
Wa,  g'lFmese  gwalsxs  lae  g'a  gwaleg'a  ( jig .).  Wa  laxae  et!ed 
gox£w!d  laxa  nEklule  qa£s  goxuyindes  laxa  x'ix'EXSEmala  t’esEmaxa 
la  axEgexa  nEklule.  Wa,  g'ilEmxaawise  modEne  wagwasas  laxEns 
q !waq Iwax'ts !ana£yexs  lae  et!ed  ax£edxes  tsIesLala  qaes  k'!ip!edes 
60  laxaaxa  xux'ExsEmala  tlesEma  qa£s  la  hapstEnts  laxa  £wabEts!a- 
wasa  q!olats!e.  Wa,  laxae  kTiplEqas  lax  okuyasyasa  nEklule. 
Wa,  gihEmxaawise  la  hamElqEymdqexs  lae  et!ed  goxuylndalasa 
nEk'.file  laq.  Wa,  g'lFmese  £wllg'Elts!^yeda  nEk  !ulaxs  lae  et!ed 
k' lipEyindalasa  tslElqwa  tlesEm  laq.  Wa,  g'lleEmxaawise  hamEl- 
65  qEyE£yeda  tsbdqwa  tlesEm  laqexs  lae  ax£edxa  heladzowe  le£wa£ya 
qa£s  LEpEylndes  laq,  qaxs  lE£mae  maEmdElqula.  Wa,  g'il£mese 
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and  after  |  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  an  elderberry-cake  that  has  not  67 
been  tied  up  in  bundles  with  |  shredded  cedar-bark,  and  puts  it  up 
on  edge  over  her  fire.  |  It  gets  brittle  quickly,  and  she  goes  down  to  the 
beach  in  front  of  her  house  ||  to  look  for  a  flat  sandstone;  and  when  70 
she  finds  one,  |  she  takes  it  up  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the 
box  in  which  |  the  salal-berries  are  being  cooked.  She  takes  her 
husband’s  stone  hammer  and  |  places  it  on  the  flat  sandstone.  When 
the  elderberry-cake  is  quite  |  brittle,  she  takes  down  the  elderberry- 
cake  and  she  takes  a  new  ||  mat  and  spreads  it  out.  She  puts  the  flat  75 
sandstone  on  the  |  mat  and  takes  up  the  cake  of  elderberries,  places 
it  |  on  the  sandstone,  and  she  takes  the  stone  hammer  and  pounds  | 
the  elderberry-cake  so  that  it  breaks  in  pieces.  When  it  is  all  broken 
up,  |  she  takes  up  the  pounded  elderberry-cake  with  both  hands, 
rubs  it  together  ||  so  as  to  make  a  powder  of  it,  and  she  only  |  stops  80 
when  it  is  all  like  flour.  After  she  has  broken  up  |  one  of  the  elder¬ 
berry-cakes,  she  takes  others,  for  generally  |  they  break  ten  cakes  of 
elderberries  for  making  the  |  salal-berrv  cakes.  After  ten  elderberry- 
cakes  have  been  broken  up,  ||  she  takes  off  the  mat  that  has  been  85 
spread  over  the  salal-berry  box,  for  |  they  are  done  when  they  stop 
boiling.  She  takes  a  ladle  |  and  a  large  dish  and  puts  them  down 
by  the  side  of  the  low  salal-berry  box.  |  Then  she  takes  the  tongs 


gwalEXs  lae  ax£edxes  tslendzewatsle,  yixa  k'lese  yaeltsEmalaxa  67 
k'adzEkwe  qa£s  la  pElk'Emg’aaLElots  laxa  nEqostawases  lEgwIle 
qa  halabales  tsos£eda.  W7a,  la  lEntsles  lax  l Tmafisase's  g'okwe 
qa£s  la  alax  pEgEdzowa  dE£na  tlesEma.  Wa,  gllhnese  qlaqexs  70 
lae  ax£edEq  qa£sg'axe  pax£alilas  lax  apsanalilases  t  !Eqag‘ilasE£we 
nEklula.  Wa,  la  ax£edEx  pElpElqases  la£wunEme  qa£s  la  mEgu- 
dzots  lax  pEgEdzowe  dE£na  tlesEma.  Wa,  gllhnese  alakdala 
la  tsosaxs  lae  axaxodxa  tslendzowe.  Wii,  la  ax£edxa  Eldzowe 
le£wa£ya  qa£s  LEplalfles.  WTa,  la  pagEdzotsa  dE£na  tlesEm  laxa  75 
le£wa£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  hiEmxsa  tslendzowa  qa£s  pax£alodes 
laxa  dE£na  tlesEma.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  pElpElqe  qa£s  lEsEldzodes 
laxa  tslendzowe  qa  qlweqlultsles.  Wa,  glfimese  £wFwe1x'sexs 
lae  g5x£wltses  wax-solts!ana£ye  e£eyaso  laxa  qlwelkwe  tslendzowa 
qa£s  heloxusEndeqexs  lae  dzak'odxes  e£eyasowe.  Wa,  aTmese  80 
gwalExs  lae  yoEm  gwex'sa  quxex.  Wii,  gilhnese  £wI£wElx-seda 
hiEmxsa  tslendzowa  lae  etledxa  waokwe  qaxs  hemEnala£mae 
nEc^axse  tslendzowe  q!welasE£wasa  tslEdaqe  qas  axEgEinxes  t lEqa- 
g-llasE£we  nEklula.  Wa,  glfimese  £wf£la  la  qlwelkwa  nEqaxsa  tslen¬ 
dzowa  lae  axodxa  le£wa£ye  LEpEmalllasa  tlEqag  Flats !e  bung-Ela  qaxs  85 
lE£mae  l lopaxs  lae  gwal  mEdElqula.  Wa,  lii  ax£edxa  lratslEnaqe; 
wa,  he£misa  £walase  loqlwa  qa£s  la  k'anolilas  laxa  tlEqag’idatsle 
bEiig’Ela.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tslesLala  qa£s  k  lap  Isles  laxa  tlesE- 
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and  feels  for  the  stones,  |  which  are  in  the  bottom,  under  the 
90  boiled  salal-berries ;  and  when  ||  she  gets  hold  of  a  stone,  she  takes  a 
spoon  and  scrapes  off  the  jam  that  |  sticks  to  the  stone.  After 
scraping  it  off,  she  puts  |  (the  stone)  into  the  dish;  and  she  continues 
doing  this  with  the  other  stones.  |  When  all  the  stones  are  out,  she 
takes  the  dish  with  the  stones,  |  goes  out,  and  throws  them  out  of  the 
95  house.  Then  ||  she  goes  back  with  the  dish  and  puts  it  down.  Then 
she  takes  her  tongs  |  and  stirs  the  salal-berries.  She  stirs  them  for  a 
long  time.  Then  the  |  boiled  salal-berries  become  liquid.  Next  she 
takes  a  spoon  |  and  dips  it  into  the  pounded  elderberries,  and  pours 
these  into  the  boiled  |  salal-berries;  and  she  continues  stirring  them 
100  with  the  tongs.  When  ||  all  the  pounded  elderberries  have  been 
thrown  in,  it  gets  thick.  |  After  finishing  tills,  she  takes  her  drying- 
frame,  (the  same  one)  that  is  used  in  making  elderberry-cakes,  |  and 
she  also  uses  the  (same)  measure  that  she  used  to  measure  the  elder¬ 
berry-cakes,  |  and  also  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves  heated  over  the 
fire,  for  she  does  everything  |  with  the  boiled  salal-berries,  making 
5  them  into  cakes,  as  she  did  when  ||  making  cakes  of  the  elderberries ; 
and  she  also  ties  them  into  bundles  |  with  shredded  cedar-bark  in  the 
way  in  which  she  tied  the  dried  elderberries.  |  Thus  they  are  tied 
into  bundles  with  shredded  cedar-bark,  and  they  are  put  into  a 
(square)  box,  which  is  |  called  “salal-berry  box”  because  it  contains 


maxs  lae  xEgundzes  laxa  Llope  nEklula.  Wa,  g'ihmese  lalxa 
90  tlesEmaxs  lae  ax£edxa  IcatslEnaqe  qa£s  k'ixalexa  tlEqaxs  lae 
klweklutsEmexa  tlesEme.  Wa,  g’ihmese  £wilg'EltsEmxs  lae  klip- 
tslots  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa,  ax'sahnese  he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe  tlesE- 
ma.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £whlosteda  tlesEmaxs  lae  dag’illlaxa  tletslala 
loqlwa  qa£s  la  guqEWElsaq  lax  Llasana£yases  g’okwe.  Wa,  g'ax- 
95  hnese  k’alaxa  loqlwe  qa£s  k'ag’allles.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  tslesLala 
qa£s  xwetledes  laxa  Llope  nEklula.  Wa,  la  gegdlilExs  lae  ala- 
k'lala  la  £wapaleda  Llope  nEklula.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  k'atslEnaqe 
qa£s  tseqes  laxa  qlwelkwe  tslex'ina  qa£s  la  tseqElas  laxa  Llope 
nEklula.  Wii,  la  hemEnalaEm  xwetasa  tslesLala  laq.  Wa,  gdl- 
100  £mese  £wl£laqeda  qlwelkwe  tslex’ina  laqexs  lae  gEnx’hda.  Wa, 
g’ihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  k-  litk’  lEdesexes  lEgEdzoxudaxa  tslen- 
dzowe.  Wa,  heEmxaawis  mEnyayases  mEnyayaxa  tslendzowe. 
Wa,  laxae  pEnkwa  k’  Isk-  laoklwa  laxa  lEgwile,  ylxs  a£mae  naqEm- 
g  lltb  laxes  la  gweg  ilasxa  Llope  liEklidExs  lae  lEqaq  laxes  gweg’ila- 
5  saxs  lax’de  lEqaxa  tslendzowe.  Wa,  heEmxaawise  gwalaxs  lae  yael- 
tsEmalaxa  k’adzEkwe  laxaax  gwalaasasa  tslendzowaxs  lae  yael- 
tsEmalaxa  k  adzEkwe.  Wa,  laxae  xEtsEme  hantslEwasaxa  Lega- 
das  nEgudzEwatsle  xEtsEma,  yixs  lae  g’ItslEwaxusa  nEgudzowe 
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the  salal-berry  cakes.  |  Those  are  not  the  best  salal-berries  that  are 
mixed  with  ||  elderberries ;  for  they  make  them  in  a  (cheap)  way  to  sell  1 1 0 
them,  and  also  for  her  |  husband  to  give  a  feast  of  salal-berry  cakes. 
They  do  the  same  with  the  |  salal-berries  as  they  do  with  the  elder¬ 
berries  when  a  feast  is  given.  |  The  only  difference  is  that  the  dishes 
are  called  |  “salal-berry-cake  dishes.”  That  is  all  about  the  one 
way  of  doing  this.  [| 

Salal-Berries  and  Elderberries  mixed — (Strips  of  caked  salal-  1 
berries) .  |  In  this 1  (box)  salal-berries  mixed  with  elderberries  are 
pounded  before  they  are  ripe.  |  This  is  what  I  talked  about  first,  for 
they  are  made  as  cheaply  as  possible,  because  they  are  for  sale  |  or 
given  at  a  feast  to  different  tribes.  Therefore  the  salal-berries  are 
not  pure ;  ||  and  they  put  in  the  elderberries  so  that  they  will  show  5 
up  better  and  |  that  the  salal-berry  cakes  will  dry  more  quickly,  when 
elderberries  |  are  mixed  with  them,  for  this  is  sold  cheaply.  | 

Now  I  will  talk  about  the  salal-berry  cakes,  which  are  made  care¬ 
fully  by  the  |  women  for  their  own  food  and  for  their  husbands,  their 
children,  and  their  ||  relatives.  When  (the  woman)  makes  the  salal-  10 
berry  |  cakes  mixed  with  elderberries,  she  does  not  pick  the  largest 
salal-berries  seen  by  her,  those  which  grow  well,  |  she  keeps  these  to 
be  picked  when  they  are  |  ripe.  When  they  are  quite  ripe,  she 
takes  her  three  |  baskets,  the  same  ones  that  were  used  before, 


tlEqa.  Wa,  he.Em  k'les  aek’!aaku  nEgiidzo  tlEqeda  la  g'eqElaxa 
tslex’ina,  yixs  hae  senatseq  qa£s  laxoya.  Wa,  hehnis  qo  tlEqa-  110 
g'ilaexsde  la^wunEmasex  uEgudzowa,  wa  laxae  lieEm  gweg  ila- 
sE£weda  nEgiidzowe  tlEqe  gweg'ilasaxa  tslendzowaxs  lae  klwela- 
dzEma.  Wa,  lex’a£mese  oguxTdeda  LegEmasa  loElqlwaxs  tlExtlaga- 
tsliixa  nEgiidzowe.  Wa  laEm  gwala  £nEmx-£idala  gwegdlasEq. 

Salal-Berries  and  Elderberries  mixed  (TlEqelaxa  heyadzo  nEgiidzo  1 
tlEqa). — Wa,1  la  heEmpal  k' libcaniEnqula  nEklula  axEqElaxa  tslen- 
dzowEn  g’ale  gwagwex-s£alasa  qaxs  yayaqelakwaaxs  laxoyEweLe 
loxs  klweladzEmae  laxa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLafya,  lag  bias  k'les 
sayoqwa  nEklule.  Wa,  heEmis  lag’ilasa  tslexdna  qlaqlek  les.  Wa,  5 
hchnisexs  halabalae  lEmx£wideda  nEgiidzowe  tlEqaxs  laeda  tslen- 
dzowe  axEgeq,  yixs  holaloxwaaxs  k'ilxwasE£wae. 

Wii,  lahnesEn  gwagwex'sEx'hdEl  liixa  nEgudzowaxs  aek-  !asE£waasa 
tslEdaqe  qa£s  helelayo  LE£wis  la£wiinEme  LE£we  sasEme  Lohnes 
LeLELala.  Wa,  lie£maaxs  lae  gwal  eaxElaxa  ts  lets'  lEnqEla  nEgiidzo  10 
tlEqa  laxes  k- lets !ena®ye  nEkwaxes  dogiile  awa  nEklula,  yixa  ek'as 
q!wax£edaena£ye.  Wa,  laEm  guLlEsaq  qa£s  lal  nEkwa-LEq  qo  lal 
q!ayox£wldEl.  Wa,  g-il£mese  qlayoqwaxs  lae  ax£edxes  yuduxusEme 
laElxa£ya  yixaaxes  g'ilx’de  nEgwatsla.  Wa,  la  heEmxat!  gweg’i- 


1  Continued  from  description  of  the  dish  for  pounding  salal-berries  tp.  60,  line  78). 
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15  and  she  does  everything  ||  as  she  did  before  when  she  went  to  pick 
salal-berries,  as  I  first  described;  |  and  she  also  does  as  I  said  before, 
when  she  picks  the  salal-berries  off  the  branches,  |  and  she  puts 
them  into  the  same  dishes;  and  when  they  have  all  been  cleaned,  | 
she  takes  the  mortar-box  for  the  salal-berries,  and  she  puts  it  down 
on  the  floor  |  where  she  is  going  to  work;  and  she  also  takes  her 
20  husband’s  stone  hammer  and  places  it  ||  on  the  edge  or  by  the  side 
of  the  mortar-box.  Then  she  takes  the  |  dish  containing  the  cleaned 
salal-berries  and  puts  it  down  next  to  the  mortar-box;  |  and  she  puts 
in  both  hands  and  takes  out  the  |  cleaned  salal-berries  and  places 
them  in  the  mortar-box.  When  |  they  are  two  finger-widths  deep 
25  m  the  ||  bottom  of  the  mortar-box,  she  takes  her  |  stone  hammer 
and  pounds  them  until  they  burst,  and  she  continues  |  pounding 
them  until  she  sees  that  they  have  all  burst.  Then  she  takes  the  | 
large  dish  and  pours  the  pounded  salal-berries  into  it.  After  |  pour¬ 
ing  all  out,  she  takes  some  more  of  the  cleaned  salal-berries,  || 
30  puts  them  into  the  mortar-dish,  and  when  they  are  |  two  finger- 
widths  deep  in  the  |  mortar-box,  she  takes  her  stone  hammer  and 
pounds  them.  |  She  pounds  them  for  a  long  time;  and  when  she  sees  | 
that  they  have  all  burst,  she  puts  the  hammer  down  on  the  floor  || 
35  and  pours  the  pounded  salal-berries  into  the  dish.  |  She  continues 


15  les  gweg'ilasaxs  g'alex'de  nEkwaxEn  g'llx'de  gwagwexAalasa.  Wa, 
laxae  hesm  gweg'ilaqes  gweg'ilasaxs  lae  klulpalaxa  nEkliile.  W  a, 
laxae  heEm  lr  latslalaseda  loElqlwe.  Wa,  g'ihmese  hvidala  k'lmdE- 
kwaxs  lae  ax£edxa  lEg'atsIaxa  nEkliile  qa£s  g'axe  hang'alllas  laxes 
eaxElasLe.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edEx  pslpElqases  laAvunEme  qa£s  g  axe 
90  rnnkwagElllas  laxes  lEg'atsIaxa  nEkluie.  Wa,  la  ax-edxa  k  imdE- 
gwatslaxa  nEkliile  loqlwa  qa£s  g'axe  k'anodzEnts  laxa  lEg'atsIaxa 
nEkliile.  Wa,  la  gox£witses  wax'solts !ana£ye  e£eyaso  laxa  k  imdE- 
kwe  nEklula  qaes ’la  goxtslalas  laxa  lEg'atsIaxa  nEkliile.  Wa,  g'il- 
hnese  mahlEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  yix  wagwasasa  k  imdE- 
95  kwe  nEk lul  lax  otslawasa  lEg'atsIaxa  nEklulaxs  lae  dax  Idxa 
pElpElqe  qa£s  lESElgEndes  laq  qa  £wl£les  kux'£ida.  Wa,  la  geg'illl 
lESElgeq.  Wa,  g  Ihmese  doqulaq  laEm  £wl£la  kuk'axs,  lae  ax£edxa 
£walase  loqlwa  qa£s  la  qEposasa  la  lEdzEku  nEk  lul  laq.  Wa,  g  11- 
£mese  £wi14sexs  lae  etled  gox£wld  laxa  lrimdEkwe  nEklula  qa£s 
30  lexat  1  goxtslbts  laxa  lEg'atsIaxa  nEkliile.  Wa,  g  thEmxaawise 
maldEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  yix  wagwasas  lax  otslawasa 
lEg'atsIaxa  nEklulaxs  lae  dax'hdxa  pElpElqe  qa£s  lESElga£yes  laq. 
Wii,  laxae  geg  ililExs  lESElga£yaaq.  Wa,  gdl£Emxaawise  doqulaq 
laEm  £wi£la  kiikuxusExs  lae  ’g'eg'alllases  lEdzayowe  pElpElqaxs  lae 
35  qEpasasa  la  lEdzEku  nEklul  laxa  lEdzEgwatsle  nEk  lul  loqlwa. 
Wa,  axusa£mese  la  he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe  k'imdEku  nEklula.  Wa, 
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doing  this  with  the  other  cleaned  salal-berries,  and  |  only  stops  when  37 
they  have  all  been  pounded.  She  does  not  make  them  into  cakes 
quickly,  |  but  leaves  them  for  two  nights  in  the  dish,  covered  over 
with  a  mat,  before  |  making  the  cakes.  || 

Now  I  will  talk  about  the  long  strips  of  dried  salal-berries.  When  |  40 
the  woman  gets  ready  to  dry  them,  after  leaving  them  two  nights 
covered  |  over  with  a  mat,  so  that  no  soot  will  drop  into  them  and  |  so 
that  they  will  get  thick, — for  she  can  not  make  them  into  cakes 
immediately  |  after  pounding,  because  the  berries  are  full  of  juice, 
and  therefore  ||  she  leaves  them  for  a  long  time  to  dry  up, — then  she  45 
takes  up  the  drying-frame,  |  the  (same)  one  as  she  used  when  she  dried 
elderberries  mixed  with  salal-berries,  |  and  also  the  heated  skunk- 
cabbage.  She  puts  the  heated  |  skunk-cabbage  leaves  down  flat  the 
whole  length  of  the  drying-frame.  She  puts  them  on  very  |  smoothly; 
and  when  they  are  all  down  on  the  drying-frame  from  end  to  end,  ||  she  50 
takes  her  straight  knife  and  cuts  the  curved  edges  |  of  the  skunk-cabbage 
leaves  that  hang  down  over  the  two  side-pieces  of  the  drying-frame  | 
(this  is  called  by  some  people  "stiff  edge  of  the  drying-frame)  ”.  | 
After  cutting  them  all  off,  she  takes  a  large  horse  clam-shell  |  and  a 
large  spoon,  and  she  takes  the  pounded-salal-berry  dish  ||  and  puts  it  55 
down  by  the  side  of  the  drying-frame.  She  |  takes  the  ladle,  dips 
it  in,  and  stirs  it  until  they  are  well  mixed  |  with  the  juice;  and  when 


abmese  gwalExs  lae  £wi£la  la  lEdzEkwa.  Wa,  k'!est!a  ya£nag'aala  37 
lEx£edEq’.  Heda  la  malExse  ganoLas  hiakuyalaxa  le£wa£yaxs  lae 
lEx£edEq. 

Wa,  la£mesEn  gwagwex's£Ex-£IdEl  laxa  heyadzo  nEgudzoxs  laeda  40 
tslEdaqe  xwanabld  qa£s  lEqeq  laqexs  lae  malExses  ganoLe  naxum- 
lllxa  le£wa£ye  qa  k' !eses  q!wap!EqElaso£sa  qlwalobEse.  Wa,  he£mis 
qa  alak'  !ales  gEnx'hda  qaxs  k'  !easae  gwex'£idaas  lEx£edqexs  g'alae 
gwal  lESElgeq  qaxs  alak- !alae  qlenEme  saaqas.  Wa,  he£mis  lag’itas 
he  gwaele  qa  lEmlEm5xudes.  Wa,  lil  ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxa  kditkdE-  45 
des^,  yixes  k‘ litElax'daxs  g-alex'de  lEqaxa  ts!ets!EnqEla  nEgudzo- 
wa.  Wa,  he£misa  pEnkwe  k‘  lEk’aoklwa.  Wa,  la  pagEdzotsa  pEnkwe 
k- !Ek‘ !aok!wa  lax  £wasgEmasasa  k- !itk- lEdese.  Wa,  laEm  aekdaxs 
lae  hamElgEdza£ya  k'  !e1x'  !a5k!wa  papEqo£nakulaxs  labEndalae.  Wa, 
la  ax£edx§s  nExx'ala  kdawayowa  qa£s  tlosalexa  kllk'Elx'Enxa-  50 
£yasa  k- lEk' !a5k!waxs  lae  kdesala  lax  k'ak'EtEnxa£yasa  kltkdEdese; 
yixs  LeqElaeda  waokwas  LlaidEXEnxe  laxa  k  ak  EtEnxa  ya.  Wa, 
gibmese  £wi£la  tdosEwakuxs  lae  ax£edxa  £walase  xalaetsa  niEt!ana£ye. 
Wa,  he£misa  £walase  k  atslEnaqa.  Wa,  la  &x£edxa  lEg'Exuts!alaxa 
nEklule  loq’wa  qa£s  g-axe  hanEnxElilas  laxa  k' !itk‘ tedese.  Wa,  la  55 
dax'hdxa  k’atslEnaqe  qa£s  tseqes  laq  qa£s  xwetledeq  qa  lElgowes 
le£w!s  saaqe.  Wa,  g  ihmese  alak'  !ala  la  lElgoxs  lae  tsex  Itsa  k  ats!E- 
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manner:  | 
half  of  the 
between 


58  the  berries  are  well  mixed,  she  clips  the  |  spoon  into  them  until  it  is 
heaping  full  of  the  pounded  salal-berries;  and  she  pours  |  them  on 
one  end  of  the  drying-frame.  Then  she  takes  a  straight  cedar-stick  j| 
60  and  puts  it  down  (crosswise)  near  the  end  of  the  drying-frame,  in  this 

The  thickness  of  the  cedar-stick  is  one- 
lit tie  finger,  |  and  it  is  just  squeezed 
the  two  side-pieces  of  the  drying-frame. 
She  |  does  the  same  at  the  other  end;  and  after  doing  so,  she  takes 
the  |  clam-shell,  turns  it  over,  and  uses  it  to  smooth  the  pounded 
65  salal-berries  ||  on  one  end  of  the  drying-frame.  Then  the  pounded 
salal-berries  are  levelled  down  |  to  the  crosspiece  oi  cedar-wood,  and 
she  presses  |  the  pounded  salal-berries  against  the  two  side-pieces. 
As  soon  as  she  has  spread  all  the  pounded  |  salal-berries,  she  dips  the 
spoon  into  the  berries  again  and  pours  them  out  at  the  |  end  oi  the 
70  salal-berries.  She  continues  doing  this  until  ||  she  reaches  the  end 
of  the  drying-frame;  and  when  she  reaches  the  other  crosspiece,  | 
she  stops.  After  doing  so,  it  is  in  this  way: 

Sometimes  she  has  as  many  as  twenty  drying 


frames  with  |  pounded  salal-berries,  or  even  more  when  the  salal- 
berries  are  growing  well  |  in  summer,  and  when  the  woman  is  indus- 
75  trious  in  picking  salal-berries.  ||  After  this  has  been  done,  she  asks 
her  husband  to  come  and  help  her  |  put  the  frames  up  just  over  the 
fire,  not  very  high,  |  for  the  woman  must  bend  her  head  when  she 


58  naqe  qa  iJak'Emalisexa  lEg'Ekwe  nEklula  qa£s  la  tseclzots  lax  apsba- 
£yasa  k'  Ittk'  lEclese.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  k  IwaxLawe  qa£s  nEgEnosa.  Wit, 
60  lak-atbEnts  laxa  max'ba£yasa  k'  !ltk*  bsdese  g'a  gwafleg'a  ( jig.),  ytxs 
k-  lodEnae  laxEns  sElt !ax'tsana£yex  ytx  wagwasasa  klwaxLawe.  Wa, 
la  aEm  qataweltEwe  lax  L!aLlEXEnxa£yasa  k' Ittk' lEdese.  Wit,  laxae 
heEm  gwex’Tdxa  apsba£ye.  Wa,  g'tl£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa 
xalaese  qa£s  nELalamaseqexs  lae  gweldzodalaxa  lEg'Ekwe  nEklul  lax 
65  apsba£yasa  k- !itk- lEdese.  Wa,  laEm  £nEmak-aleda  lEg'Ekwe  nEklul 
LE£wa  geba£ye  klwaxLawa.  Wa,  la  lalEnxEndxa  l  !a,L  !EXEnxa£yasa 
lEg'Ekwe  nEklula.  Wit,  g  ilnaxwa£mese  gweldzod  £wi£lasa  lEg'Ekwe 
nEkltilExs  lae  et!ed  tsex'£etsa  k'atslEnaqe  qa£s  la  tsedzots  lax  la 
£walalaats  oba£yasa  nEklule.  Wit,  axusa£mese  he  gweg'ilaxs  lae 
70  labEndalaxa  k'  !itk'  ’.Eclese.  Wa,  g'll£mese  lag'aa  laxa  hiEme  geba- 
£ya  lae  gwala.  Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  g'a  gwaleg'a  ( fig .),  ytxs 
£nal£nEmp  lEnae  maltsEmg'ustaxseda  k'  lit k'  lEdese  la  axdzalaxa 
lEg'Ekwe  nEklula  lo£xs  hayaqamaaq,  ytxs  helaeda  nEklule  laxes 
q!wax£edaena£ye  j.o£xs  sE£xuts!aeda  tslEclaqe  la  nEkwaxa  nEklule. 
75  Wii,  g'thmese  gwalExs  lae  axk'  lalaxes  la£wunEme  cj^a  g'axes  g'ewalaq 
qa£s  Les£aLElodes  lax  nEqostawases  lEgwtlexa  k'lese  alaEm  ek'lala 
qaxs  g'tmxwala£maeda  tslEdaqaxs  lae  LawabEwexa  k' Ittk- lEdesaxs 
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is  standing  under  the  drying-frame  |  when  it  is  put  up  over  the  77 
fire.  Now  the  woman  takes  hold  of  one  end,  |  and  her  husband  of 
the  other,  and  they  put  the  salal-berry  cakes  (for  now  their  name 
is  changed)  ||  over  the  fire.  After  doing  so,  her  husband  |  builds  up  80 
the  fire  with  very  dry  alder-wood.  |  The  reason  why  they  use  alder- 
wood  to  burn  underneath  is  because  it  gives  no  sparks  |  and  it  makes 
a  very  hot  fire,  for  the  owner  of  the  salal-berries  wishes  them  |  to  dry 
quickly.  As  soon  as  the  fire  burns  well,  they  watch  ||  the  drying-  85 
frames  that  they  may  not  catch  fire,  and  they  do  not  leave  (the  cakes) 
there  for  more  than  two  |  hours.  Then  they  are  half  dry.  Now  | 
the  berry-cakes  are  done;  and  she  takes  them  all  down  and  puts 
down  on  the  floor  one  |  of  the  drying-frames.  Then  she  takes  down 
another  one  and  puts  it  on  top  |  of  the  one  on  the  floor;  and  she  con¬ 
tinues  doing  so,  putting  them  one  ||  on  top  of  another.  After  she  has  90 
taken  them  all  down,  the  woman  |  takes  an  empty  drying-frame  and 
places  it  over  the  top  |  one  which  has  the  long  strips  of  salal-berry 
cakes  on  it.  Then  she  turns  it  over  on  the  |  empty  one.  The  woman 
is  careful  that  the  salal-berry  cake  |  is  flush  with  the  end  of  the 
empty  drying-frame,  and  ||  that  the  sides  are  straight  along  its  sides;  95 
for  all  the  frames  are  made  of  the  same  length  |  and  of  the  same 
width.  As  soon  as  |  she  has  finished,  she  calls  her  husband  to  come 
and  take  hold  |  of  the  drying-frames  that  he  face  to  face.  Then  her 


lae  Lestaya  lax  ek-!a£yasa  lEgwfle.  Wa,  laEm  dadEba£ya  tstedaqe  78 
LE£wis  la£wunEmaxs  lae  Lestodxa  tlEqa  qaxs  lE£mae  idayoxLaxs 
lae  Lesta£ya  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  ia£wunEmas  80 
lEqwelax-£Idxes  lEgwflasa  idasmEsexa  alakdala  la  lEmxwa.  Wa, 
heEm  lag'ilas  he  lEgwabEwfseda  LlasmEsaxs  kdesae  anobexost&la. 
Wa,  hehnisexs  Lomae  idesEg'ustala  qa£s  £nek-ae  qa  halabales 
lEmx£wides  tlEqa.  Wa,  gdhmese  xuqostawe  lEqwela£yas  lae  q!aq!a- 
lalaq  qa  kdeses  x'Tx£ede  k-  !ltk‘  lEdesas.  Wa,  kdestla  malts  lagELE-  85 
lag’ila  laxa  q!aq!alak- !a£yaxa  £nalaxs  lae  k-  !ayax£wida.  Wa,  laEm 
Llopa  tlEqa.  Wa,  la  axaxod  £wf£laq  qa£s  pax£alllesa  £nEmxs 

k- !itk' lEdesa.  Wa,  la  et!ed  axaxddxa  £nEmxsa  qa£s  pageg  indes 
laxa  la  pagela.  Wa,  la  hanal  ifxaxElaxa  waokwe  qa£s  la  £wl£la 
pageglndalas  laxa  waokwe.  Wa,  gdl£mese  £wi£laxaxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  90 
&x£edxa  lobEdzala  k1  !itk*  lEdesa  qa£s  la  papEqodEq  LE£wa  ekdEn- 
xelfle  tlEqadz^laxa  heyadzowe  tlEqa.  Wa,  laEm  bEnasaleda 

lobEdzala.  Wa,  la  doqwaleda  tslEdaqaxa  tlEqadzala  kdttkdEdes 
qa  £nEmabales  oba£yas  LE£wa  lobEdzala  k-  !itk-  lEdesa.  Wa,  he£mis 
qa  hiEmEnxales  ewEnxa£yas  qaxs  £nEm£maes  awasgEmase.  Wa,  95 
laxae  £nEm£me  awadzEwasasa  k‘ !ek' !itk- lEdese.  Wa,  gdl£mese 
gwalExs  lae  Le£lalaxes  la£wunEme  qa  g'axese  dadEbEndxa  la 
haqala  kdekditk' lEdesa.  Wa,  la£mese  la£wunEmas  dabEndxa 
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husband  takes  hold  of  |  one  end,  and  the  woman  takes  hold  of  the 
100  other  (end).  They  ||  lift  them  up  at  the  same  time,  and  then  turn 
them  over  so  that  the  drying-frame  with  the  salal-berry  cake  is  on 
top;  |  and  when  they  turn  them  over,  the  cake  falls  upon  the  | 
empty  drying-frame,  and  the  strip  of  salal-berry  cake  has  been 
turned  over.  |  Then  they  put  it  again  just  over  the  fire.  |  After  this 
has  been  done,  she  takes  the  same  drying-frame  |  from  which  she 
5  had  taken  the  strip  of  salal-berry  cake.  ||  She  peels  off  the  heated 
skunk-cabbage  leaves  which  stick  to  it,  and  throws  them  away.  | 
Then  she  turns  it  over  and  puts  it  on  the  next  one; -and  she  does  |  as 
she  did  before  with  the  first  one,  turning  over  the  cakes;  and  she 
continues  |  doing  this  with  the  others.  It  takes  only  one  day  |  to 
10  dry  all  of  them.  When  they  are  all  dry,  the  woman  ||  takes  a  small 
square  box,  takes  off  the  cover,  and  she  tilts  it  on  one  side  by  the  side 
of  the  fire,  |  so  that  it  will  get  dry  inside.  |  As  soon  as  the  inside  is 
very  dry,  she  puts  out  the  fire,  j  Then,  without  help,  the  woman 
takes  down  the  drying-frames  and  |  puts  one  on  top  of  another,  as 
15  they  had  been  before,  when  she  turned  them  over.  ||  She  takes  the 
small  square  box  of  medium  size  and  places  it  |  near  the  drying- 
frames.  Then  she  takes  up  the  end  of  one  strip  of  salal-berry  cake,  | 
puts  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  salal-berry  box,  |  and  the  end  up 
against  the  narrow  end  ol  the  small  box.  When  part  of  it  |  covers 


apsba£ye.  Wa,  lada  tslEdaqe  dax'Tdxa  apsba£ye.  Wa,  la  hiEma- 
100  x‘£id  wlx'ffdqexs  lae  lex-£klEq  qa  hes  la  ek  !agawa£ya  tlEqadzala 
kffitkffEdesa.  Wa,  g  il-mese  lex'Tdqexs  lae  l&seda  tlEqa  laxa  lobE- 
dzala  lc !ltk' lEdesa.  Wa,  laEm  lenkwa  heyadzowe  tlEqa.  Wa, 
hex'ffdahnese  la  xwelaqa  Les£aLElots  lax  liEqostawases  lEgwlle. 
Wa,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edEx  axdzayaasdasa  heyadzowe  tlEqa 
5  qass  kusalexa  ’  ts!ag'Ets!aye  pEnku  k' lEk' laoklwa  qa£s  tslEx£edeq. 
Wa,  la  haxhvklEq  qa£s  laxat!  papEqodEq.  Wa,  lae  heEm  gwex'Td- 
qes  gilx'de  gwex'ffdaasxes  g'lhrde  lex'asE£wa.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he 
gweg  ilaxa  waokwe.  Wa,  la  £nEmxsafmese  £nalaxs  lae  £wPla 
lEmx£wida.  Wa,  gdlhnese  £naxwa  lEnPwEmx  £Ida  laeda  tslEdaqe 
10  ax£edxa  xaxadzEme  qa£s  axodex  ytkuya£yas  qa£s  qogunolisesa 
xaxadzEme  laxes  lEgwile  qa  alakdales  lEmx£w!de  otslawas.  Wa, 
g  ihmese  alalclala  la  lEmxutslaxs  lae  k'  !ilx£edxes  lEgwlle.  Wa, 
lanaxula£meda  ts'.Edaqaxs  lae  axaxElaxa  k- lek- lltk- lEdese  qa£s 
papEqo£nakfdeq  laxes  lax  de  gwaelasExs  lax'de  lex’aq.  Wa,  la 
15  ft.x£edxa  xaxadzEme,  yixa  hela  XEtsEma  qa£s  g-axe  hang'alila  lax 
mak  inxelllasa  lr  lek-  !itk*  lEdese.  Wa,  la  dabEiidxa  heyadzowe  tlEqa 
qa£s  tslEnxutslales  lax  oxLa£yasa  hayadzEwatsle  tlEqa  xaxadzEma. 
Wa,  la  sEk'ale  oba£yas  laxa  apsanextslawasa  xaxadzEme.  Wa, 
guhmese  liamElxaltslaxs  lae  gwanax£edEq  qa  hiEmalases  k'lo- 
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the  bottom,  she  folds  it  back  so  that  it  is  of  the  same  size  ||  as  the  20 
bottom  of  the  small  box.  It  is  in  this  way  |  _  when  it  is 


folded.  | 
when  they 
leaves  over 


put  into  the  small  box  into  which  it  is  being 
She  continues  doing  this  with  the  others;  and 
are  all  in,  |  she  heats  some  new  skunk-cabbage 
the  fire;  and  |  when  they  are  soft,  she  takes  the  crooked  knife  of 
her  husband,  ||  cuts  out  the  thick  veins  in  the  middle,  and,  when  they  25 
are  all  off,  |  she  heats  them  again  over  the  fire.  She  does  not  stop 
until  they  are  almost  brittle  |  and  very  dry.  Then  she  puts  the 
leaves  on  top  of  the  |  strips  of  salal-berry  cake,  and  she  tucks  them  in 
all  round  inside  the  box  |  containing  the  strips  of  salal-berry  cakes, 
so  that  it  is  very  tight.  After  doing  this,  ||  she  puts  the  cover  on  30 
and  ties  it  down.  When  |  this  has  been  finished,  she  puts  it  down 
in  a  place  where  the  heat  of  the  fire  reaches  it,  and  |  she  leaves  it 
there  until  winter ;  for  generally  |  the  cannibal  dancers  wish  to  eat  only 
long  salal-berry  cakes,  |  when  the  owners  of  the  long  salal-berry  cakes 
have  a  winter  ceremonial,  and  also  ||  the  head  chiefs  of  the  owners  of  35 
long  salal-berries  |  wish  to  eat  them;  but  the  poor  people  of  the  tribe  | 
eat  salal-berries  mixed  with  elderberries  when  they  are  given  at  a 
feast.  |  Now  this  is  finished.  | 

Currants1. — After  doing  so,  (the  woman)  takes  a  large  dish  and  |  1 
puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  currant-baskets.  She  pulls  out  the  | 


xwa£yas  LE£wa  paq!Exsda£yasa  xaxadzEme.  Wa,  la  g'a  gwaleg'axs  20 
{fig.)  lae  hantsla  laxa  xaxadzEme  laxes  q!Elxuts!aena£ye.  Wa,  la 
axusa,Em  he  gweg’ilaxa  waokwe.  Wa,  gdbmese  £wllts!axs  lae 
ax£edxa  alomase  kdEklaoklwa  qa£s  pEX’fideq  laxes  lEgwde.  Wa, 
gdbmese  pEx£widExs  lae  ax£edEX  xElxwalases  la£wunEme  qa£s 
xElxwalex  t  !Ent  !EnxEdz4£yas.  Wa,  gllfinese  £wi£laxs  lae  etied  25 
papax'ELalas  laxes  lEgwde.  Wa,  alfinese  gwalExs  lae  Elaq  tsos£eda 
qaxs  lae  alak-  !ala  la  lEmx£w!da.  Wa,  la  aekda  paqEyints  laxa 
heyadzowe  tlEqa.  Wa,  laEm  dzopas  lax  ewaneqwas  okuya£yasa 
heyadzowe  tlEqa  qa  filak- lales  Emxa.  Wa,  gdhnese  gwalExs  lae 
ylkuyints  ylkuya£yas.  Wa,  lii  t  lEmak'EyindEq.  Wii,  gdhmese  30 
gwalExs  lae  hang'alilas  laxa  lag’aaasas  Llesalas  lEgwila  qaxs 
hex-sa£meLe  ha£net  lag'aal  laxa  lana  ts!awunx£Ida  qaxs  qkinalaeda 
hamatsla  £nex-  qa£s  lex'ame  t!F.xt!aqxa  heyadzowe  t’Eqaxs  lae 
ts!ets!ex£lde  g-okulotasa  tlEgadasa  heyadzowe  tlEqa.  Wii,  he£misa 
xamagEma£ye  gug'Egamesa  g’oktilotasa  tlEgadiisa  heyadzowe  t!E-  35 
qaxs  £nek-ae  qa£s  t!Ext!aqeq,  ylxs  laapas  l)Egulida£yas  g’okulots 
nEiigiidzoguxa  tsletstenqulaxs  lae  klweladzEma.  Wii,  lahnEn 
gwal  laxeq. 

Currants. — Wa,  gdhmese  gwala,  lae  ax£edxa  £walase  loqlwa,  qa  1 
g'axese  hanalilxa  niig'e  q!edzats!e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  lEk'Emodxa 

>  Ribes  bracteosus,  Dougl.,  Ribes  petiolare,  Dougl.  Continued  from  the  description  of  gathering  currants. 

See  p  209,  line  37. 
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3  huckleberry-branches  that  have  been  pushed  through  the  baskets, 
and  she  takes  off  |  the  skunk-cabbage  covering  and  puts  it  down, 

5  and  she  takes  a  mat  ||  and  spreads  it  outside  of  the  basket.  |  She  puts 
the  large  cleaning-dish  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  |  currant-baskets. 
When  everything  is  ready,  she  takes  |  one  branch  of  the  currants. 
She  takes  hold  of  it  with  her  left  |  hand,  and  pulls  off  the  berries  with 
10  her  right  hand,  and  ||  she  drops  them  into  the  large  dish  for  holding 
the  cleaned  berries.  She  |  continues  doing  so,  cleaning  the  currants. 
When  they  are  all  cleaned,  she  takes  her  |  front-basket,  goes  down 
to  the  beach  in  front  of  her  house,  and  |  picks  up  twelve  stones. 
When  they  are  all  in,  |  she  carries  it  on  her  back  into  the  house 

15  and  ||  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Then  she  puts  the 

stones  |  into  the  fire;  and  after  doing  this,  she  takes  a  |  square 
box  and  puts  it  down  next  to  the  fire,  and  also  her  tongs,  which  | 
she  puts  down  on  the  floor,  and  also  a  large,  long-handled  |  ladle,  which 
20  she  puts  next  to  the  square  box.  ||  She  also  takes  skunk-cabbage 
leaves  which  were  used  for  covering  the  berries,  cuts  out  the  mid¬ 
ribs,  |  and,  after  these  have  been  cut  out,  she  heats  them  over  the 
fire/  |  She  continues  to  do  this  until  they  get  very  brittle.  Then  she 
puts  them  into  a  |  small  dish  and  breaks  them  to  pieces  until  they 

25  are  as  fine  as  |  flour.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  stones  that  ||  she 

has  put  on  the  fire  are  red  hot,  she  takes  a  small  steaming-box  and  | 

3  LeLask'Eya£ye  gwadEmsa  qa£s  tslExffdeq.  Wa,  laxae  lawEyodxa 

nasEyaeyas  lr  lEk'  laoklwa,  qa£s  &x£alfleq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  le£wa£ye, 

5  qa£s  LEp lallleq  lax  L'.asalilases  nag'a£ye  qledzatsle  lExa£ya.  Wa, 

hepatla  ha£nela  £walase  lcimdatsle  loqlwe  gEmxanalllasa  nag’a£ye 

q le'dzats !e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  gllTnese  gwaiEmg'alilExs  lae  dax'Tdxa 

£nEmts!aq'.EXLa  qlesena,  qa£s  daxnayex  yisx'Enase  ylses  gEmxol- 

ts!ana£ye.  Wa,  la  x'ik’alaxa  qlesenases  helk*  lots  !ana£ye,  qa£s  la 

10  k‘  lats  lots  laxa  kumtsl'alase  £walas  loqlwa.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he 

gweg-ilaxs  kimtaaxa  qlesena.  Wa,  glPmese  £wl£laxs  lae  ax£edxa 

nanaagEm  lnxa£ya,  qa£s  la  lEntsles  lax  LlEmadsases  g'okwe  qa£s 

la  xE£xuts!otsa  g-ag'iwala  tlesEin  laq.  Wa  gdhmese  £wflts!axs 

g-axae  oxLosdesElaq  qa£s  la  oxi.aeLElaq  laxes  g'okwe,  qa£s  la  oxLa- 

15  nolisas  laxes  lEgwfle.  Wa,  hex,£ida£mese  xE£xuwElts!alaq,  qa£s  la 

xE£xuLEndalas  ldxes  lEgwfle.  Wa,  giffmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa 

k-  limyaxLa,  qa£s  g-axe  hanolisas  laxes  lEgwfle  LE£wis  tslesLala.  He-, 

Emxat  1  ax£etso£s,  qa  g’axes  k'adila.  Wa,  he£misa  £walase  giltlEx- 

Lala  k  atslEnaqa  ax£etso£s,  qa  g-axes  g'enalilxa  k'limyaxLa.  Wa,  la 

20  ax£edxa  ts  lets  lak-Eyex- das  k'lEk'laoklwa  qa£s  kdaxalex  tlEntlEnxE- 

dza£yas.  Wa,  gdl£mese  £wl£laxs  lae  pEX,£IdEq  laxes  lEgwlle.  Wra 

aPmese  gwal  pEX’aqexs  lae  alak'lala  la  tsosa.  Wa,  la  axtslots  laxa 

lalogumS,  qa£s  tsosElgEndeq.  Wa,  aPmese  gwalExs  lae  yo  la  gwex’sa 

'  qux5x.  Wii,  gdl£mese  gwalExs  lae  memEnltsEmx-£Ideda  tlesEme 

25  xE£x3 * 5 * * * * 10 ll * * * 15 * * * * 20 * * * * 25Lalales  laxa  lEgwlle.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ama£ye  qlolatsla,  qa£s 
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pours  some  water  into  it,  until  it  is  half  full.  She  puts  it  down  |  be¬ 
tween  the  square  box  and  the  fire.  Then  she  takes  the  large  |  long- 
handled  ladle,  dips  it  into  the  currants,  and  pours  (them)  |  into  the 
square  box;  and  when  one-half  of  the  currants  are  in  the  box  ||  one- 
half  are  still  in  the  large  dish  containing  the  cleaned  berries.  | 
Then  she  takes  her  tongs,  picks  up  the  red-hot  stones,  |  and  dip  them 
quickly  into  the  water  in  the  steaming-box  and  |  puts  them  into  the 
currants.  She  puts  in  six  red-hot  |  stones.  Then  she  dips  more  of  the 
cleaned  currants  with  her  large  ||  long-handled  ladle  out  of  the  dish 
containing  the  cleaned  currants  |  and  puts  them  over  the  red-hot 
stones.  She  only  |  stops  when  they  are  all  in.  Then  she  again  takes 
her  tongs  and  again  picks  |  up  red-hot  stones,  which  she  first  puts 
into  |  the  water  in  the  steaming-box,  and  she  puts  these  on  the 
currants.  ||  She  only  stops  when  six  stones  have  been  put  in.  |  Then 
she  takes  a  mat  and  covers  over  the  currants  that  she  is  steaming.  | 
She  leaves  them  this  way  all  day  and  all  night.  Then  the  woman  | 
goes  into  the  woods  looking  for  broad  skunk-cabbage  leaves;  and 
when  she  has  found  some,  |  she  breaks  off  the  broadest  leaves,  fj 
When  she  has  many  of  these,  she  digs  up  spruce-roots,  which  she  | 
splits  in  two  and  which  she  ties  in  the  middle.  When  this  is  done, 
she  carries  |  everything  home  and  puts  it  down  at  the  left  side  of  the 


guxtslodesa  £wape  laq  qa  nEgoyoxsdales.  Wa,  lii  hanagots  lax 
awagawa£yasa  kdimyaxLa  LE£wa  lEgwIle.  Wa  la  ax£edxa  £walase 
glltlEXLala  k'ats  tenaqa  qa£s  tseqes  laxa  qlesena  qa£s  la  tsets!alas 
laxa  k  ilmyaxLa.  Wa,  glTmese  nnxseda  qlesena  la  tsEyadzEms 
laxa  kdimyaxLa  LE£wa  g'ets!a  laxa  kfimdEgwatsIe  £walas  loqlwa, 
lae  ax£edxes  tsIesLala  qa£s  kdipledes  laxa  xuxsEmala  t’esEma, 
qa£s  la  hanax£wid  hapstEnts  lax  £wabEts!awasa  q!olats!e,  qa£s 
la  k‘ lip !Eqas  laxa  qlesena.  Wa,  la  qlELlEsgEma  xux'ExsEmala 
tlesEm  la  k- !ip  IgEmseq.  Wa,  laxae  et!ed  tsex,£Itsa  £walase  gll- 
tlExnala  k'ats hsnaq  laxa  lExuts!ala  kfimdEku  qlesena,  qa£s  lexat! 
tsek'Eyints  laxa  la  axEqElaxa  xux’ExsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  aTmese 
gwalExs  lae  £wi£la.  Wa,  laxae  et!ed  ax£edxes  tsIesLala,  qa£s  kdiple- 
des  laxaaxa  xux'ExsEmalat!esEma,  qa£s  lexat!  g'ag’alasila  hapstEnts 
lax  £wabEts!awasa  q!olats!e.  Wa,  la  k‘ ItplEk'as  lax  5kuya£yasa  qle¬ 
sena.  Wa,  aTmese  gwalExs  lae  £wi£leda  q!EL!EsgEme  tlesEma.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxa  le£wa£ye  qa£s  hiaxumdes  laxa  q!olasE£wasa  qlesena.  Wa, 
axusa£mese  he  gwaelxa  £nala  LEfwa  ganuLe.  Wa,  la£meseda  ts  lEdaqe 
laxa  aidealaxa  awadzoxLowe  kdEk-’.aoklwa.  Wa,  glTmese  qlaqexs 
lae  p !ap !ox£wEqEwaxa  awadzoxLowe  laxa  k'  !e1v’  !aok!wa.  Wa, 
g  iTmese  q  lEyoLExs  lae  £lap !ldxa  id.op’Ek'asa  alewase,  qa£s  pak'tex- 
sEndeq  qa£s  ylpoyodes  laq.  Wa,  glTmese  gwalExs  g-axae  gEmxE- 
laq,  qa£s  la  na£naku  laxes  g'bkwc,  qa£s  lii  gEmxEnolisas  laxes  1e- 
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48  fire.  |  Then  she  takes  her  husband’s  crooked  knife  and  |  sits  down 
where  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves  have  been  placed.  She  cuts  up 
50  the  ||  tying  of  the  spruce-roots  which  have  been  split  in  two,  takes 
hold  of  a  |  leaf  of  skunk-cabbage,  and  she  cuts  off  the  mid-rib,  so 
that  it  is  the  same  |  thickness  in  the  middle  and  at  the  edges,  then  | 
she  takes  hold  of  another  one  and  she  does  the  same  as  she  did  with 
the  |  first  one.  She  continues  doing  this  with  the  others;  and  || 
55  when  all  have  been  finished,  she  heats  them  by  the  fire,  and  when  | 
they  are  soft  and  thin,  she  puts  them  down  on  a  mat.  She  does  |  the 
same  with  all  of  them.  When  they  are  all  done,  she  takes  |  the 
drying-frames,  the  same  ones  that  were  used  for  the  salal-berry 
cakes,  |  and  she  also  uses  the  same  cedar  measure  wdiich  she  used 
60  for  ||  mixed  elderberry  and  salal-berry  cakes.  She  takes  the  four  | 
cedar-sticks,  and  puts  them  on  the  drying-frames,  and  she  also  |  takes 
a  large  horse-clam  shell  and  puts  it  down.  |  Finally  she  takes  off  the 
mat  that  has  been  spread  over  the  steaming-box  |  in  which  the  cur- 
65  rants  are.  She  takes  up  another  medium-sized ||  dish  and  puts  it  on  the 
corner  of  the  square  box.  She  takes  the  |  large  shell  and  skims  off  the 
juice  of  the  boiled  currants,  |  since  the  boiled  berries  have  all  gone 
down  in  the  |  juice.  She  skims  the  juice  into  the  dish  which  she 
placed  on  the  corner  of  the  box;  |  and  she  does  not  stop  until  the 


48  gwile.  Wa,  la  ax£edEx  xElxwala  k‘ lawayoses  la£wunEme,  qa£s  la 
k’lwag'alfl  lax  gEmxelasasa  k- Isk' laoklwa.  Wa,  la  tlotslEndxa 
50  yiLoyoye  pak‘  lExsaaku  l  lop  lEx’sa  alewase.  Wa,  la  dax’Tdxa  nEmxsa 
k-  !e1c  laoklwa,  qa£s  xElxwalex  t  lEnt  !EnxEdza£yas,  qa  hiEmes  wa- 
gwasasa  nEgEdza£ye  LE£wis  ewunxa£ye.  Wa,  glh'mese  gwalExs  lae 
et  led  dax’£idxa  £nEmxs  qa£s  a£mexat !  he  gwex‘£IdEq  laxes  gwex‘£I- 
daasdaxes  gdlx-de  axsE£wa.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe. 
55  Wa,  gdFmese  £wl£laxs  lae  pEX'hdEq  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  guFmese 
lEndEdzox£wida,  lae  pagEdzolllas  laxa  LEbile  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  £na- 
xwaEin  he  gwex-£idxa  waokwe.  Wa,  glFmese  £wi£laxs  lae  ax£ed- 
xa  k- !itk- '.Edese,  yixaax  k- !itk‘  tedesElasexa  nEgudzowe  t!Eqa. 
Wa,  laxae  heEm  mEnyayoseda  klwaxLawe,  yixes  mEnsElaxa  ts!e- 
60  tslEnqEla  nEklula.  Wii,  he£mis  ax£etso£seda  motslaqe  mEnyayowe 
klwaxLawa,  qa£s  gedzoliles  laxa  k- !ek- !itk- lEdese.  Wa,  laxae 
ax£edxa  £walase  xalaetsox  mEt!ana£yex  qa£s  g'axe  gTg-alilas. 
Wa,  lawespe  axodxa  le£wa£ye  LEpEmaliltsa  kdimyaxLa  q!5la- 
ts’exa  qlesena,  qa£s  g'ig'allles.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ogu£la£me  hela 
65  !oq!wa,  qa£s  k'ag’agEndes  laxa  kdimyaxpa.  Wa,  la  dax-£idxa 
£walase  xalaesa,  qa£s  ax£wldexa  saaqasa  qlesenaxs  g'axae  q!o- 
kuyexa  qlolkwe  qlesenaxs  lae  wundzeses  hamaese  lax  awaba£yasa 
saaqe.  Wa,  la  axuts!alas  laxa  loqlwe  la  hang’agexa  k- limyaxLa. 
Wa,  aFmese  gwalExs  lae  lEmokwa  qlolkwe  qlesena.  Wa,  gll- 
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boiled  currants  are  dry.  When  f|  this  is  done,  she  takes  the  tongs,  70 
with  which  she  searches  for  the  stones  |  that  are  still  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  |  She  takes  out  the  stones  and  puts  them  down  by  the 
side  of  the  fire.  When  |  all  the  stones  have  been  taken  out,  she  takes 
a  small  dish  into  which  she  puts  the  |  powdered  skunk-cabbage,  and 
she  empties  it  into  the  boiled  ||  currants.  When  it  is  all  in,  she  takes  75 
her  tongs  and  |  stirs  it;  and  she  only  stops  stirring  when  it  is  all  ] 
mixed.  Now  the  boiled  currants  are  thick.  When  she  has  |  done  so, 
she  takes  the  heated  skunk-cabbage  leaves  and  spreads  them  |  on 
the  drying-frame  along  the  whole  length.  After  ||  doing  so,  she  takes  80 
the  cedar-stick  measures  and  lays  them  down  on  the  drying  frame,  | 
in  this  way,1  so  that  the  four  measures  are  at  (1).  |  She  takes  the  large 
shell  and  dips  it  into  the  boiled  currants,  |  and  she  pours  them  out 
inside  the  measures  at  (1).  Then  she  turns  |  the  shell  on  its  back 
and  spreads  (the  currants).  When  they  are  spread  all  over,  || 
she  presses  them  so  that  they  fill  the  corners  of  the  mould  and  |  so  85 
that  they  are  pressed  close  together.  After  doing  this,  |  she  con¬ 
tinues  doing  so  with  the  others,  when' she  makes  berry-cakes.  When 
the  |  cakes  have  all  been  made  to  the  end  of  the  frame,  she  puts  it 
just  over  the  fire;  |  and  after  doing  this,  she  takes  another  drying- 
frame,  and  ||  she  does  the  same  as  she  did  to  the  first  one  when  she  90 


£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  tslesLala  qa£s  k*  lap  teles  laxa  tlesE-  70 
maxs  hefinae  ales  xEgwes  lax  oxLa£yasa  kfiimyaxLa.  Wa, 
laEm  kfiipustalaq  qa£s  "te  ItbEnolisEles  laxes  tegwlle.  Wa,  gll- 
£mese  £wi£losteda  t  lesEmaxs  lae  ax£edxa  lalogume,  ylx  axtstewasasa 
qlwelkwe  tsEweku  k*  tek-  laoklwa,  qa£s  la  lclaqas  laxa  qlolkwe 
qlesena.  Wa,  gdPmese  £wl£laqaxs  lae  ax£edxes  tslesLala  qa£s  75 
xwetledes  laq.  Wa,  aPmese  gwal  xwetaqexs  lae  alakfiala  la 
lElga.  Wa,  lafine  la  gEnk'eda  qldlkwe  qlesena.  Wa,  gilfinese 
gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  pEnkwe  kdEk1  !aok!wa  qa£s  LEbEdzodales 
laxa  k-  !itk*  tedese  labEndalax.  £wasgEmasas.  Wa,  gdl£mese 
gwalaxs  lae  dax’Tdxa  mEnyayowe  ldwaxLawa  qa£s  k'atEmg’aaEE-  ,s0 
lode  g'a  gwaleg-asa1  motslaqe  klweklwaxEn  mEnyayo  lax  (1). 
Wa,  lii  ax£edxa  £walase  xalaes  qa£s  tseqes  laxa  qlolkwe  qlesena 
qa£s  la  tsedzots  lax  otslawasa  mEnyayowe  lax  (1).  Wa,  nELala- 
masxa  xalaesaxs  lae  gweldzots  laq.  Wa,  gfiPmese  gweldzodExs 
lae  Laqwaq,  qa  lalaneqwes  lax  ewunxa£yasa  mEnyayowe.  Wa,  85 
he£mis  qa  gwalEles  q!EsmEnx£w!da.  Wa,  glfimese  gwalExs  lae 
asm  he  gwe£nakulaxa  waokwaxs  lae  lEqaq.  Wa,  g  iPmese  labEnde 
lEqa£yas5xs  lae  hex' fid  aEm  Lastots  lax  nEqostawases  tegwtle.  Wa, 
glPmese  gwalExs  lae  etled  ax£edxa  fiEmxsa  lr  !itk‘  tedesa.  Wa, 
aEmxaawise  nEqEmg'iltEwexes  gweg’ilasaxes  gllx’de  lEgEdzotsE-  90 


‘  See  figure  on  p.  261. 
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91  put  the  cakes  on.  |  She  continues  doing  this  until  all  the  curiants 
have  been  made  into  |  cakes.  After  this  is  done,  she  takes  a  mat  and 
spreads  it  over  them,  |  so  that  the  soot  of  the  fire  will  not  fall  on 
95  them  |  and  so  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  go  up  to  it.  ||  They  need 
a  strong  heat  to  dry  quickly,  for  the  |  cakes  of  currants  do  not  dry 
quickly.  Sometimes  it  takes  three  or  |  even  five  days  to  dry  them. 
When  they  are  |  dry,  she  takes  down  the  drying-frames  and  |  places 
them  one  on  top  of  another  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  When  they  have 
100  all  been  taken  down,  ||  the  woman  takes  an  empty  drying-frame  and 
puts  it  on  top  of  |  one  with  a  currant-cake  on  it.  She  takes  care  that 
the  edges  are  flush  |  on  all  sides  and  at  the  ends  of  the  two  drying- 
frames.  |  Then  she  calls  her  husband  to  come  and  help  her  turn  over 
5  the  |  currant-cakes;  and  when  her  husband  comes,  the  woman  ||  takes 
one  end  of  the  two  drying-frames  which  lie  together,  |  and  her  hus¬ 
band  takes  hold  of  the  other  end.  Both  lift  them  up  at  the  same 
time,  |  and  they  turn  them  over.  Then  the  currant-cake  is  turned,  | 
and  falls  on  the  empty  drying-frame.  All  the  |  currant-cakes 
10  and  the  heated  skunk-cabbage  leaves  fall  off  together.  ||  When 
they  take  off  the  now  empty  drying-frame,  she  puts  it  down  |  and 
peels  off  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves  that  stick  to  the  backs  of  the  | 
currant-cakes.  When  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves  have  been  taken  off,  | 
they  put  (the  frames)  up  where  they  were  before,  and  they  do  the 


91  wa.  Wa,  a£mise  he  gwe£nakulaxs  lae  £wl£la  lEgEkweda  qledzEdzowe 
tnq!a.  Wa,  gdbmese  gwatexs  lae  ax£edxa  le£wa£ye  qa£s  LEbeg’in- 
des  lax  elc  !adza£yas,  qa  kdeses  la  qlubEdzodaleda  qlwalobEse  laq. 
Wii,  he£mis  qa  alak-  !ales  idesalas6£sa  LlesEg'ostalasa  lEgwile,  qa 
95  halax-ts!es  lEmo£nakula  qaxs  lr  !esae  gEyolenox  lEmx£w!deda 
qledzEdzowe  tlEqa,  yixs  £nal£nEmp lEnae  yuduxuxses  £nala  lo£xs 
lag'aae  lax  sEk- !ap'.Enxwa£ses  £nala  lalEmewa.  Wa,  g'il£mese  Iehix- 
£widExs  lae  £naxwa  LeLaxoyEwa  lv  !ek'  !itk*  lEdese,  qa£s  gaxe 
papEqEwenek'ala  laxa  onalisasa  lEgwile.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wl£laxaxs 
100  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  lobEdzala  lr  !itk*  lEdesa,  qa£s  la  pagEdzots 
laxa  axdzalaxa  qledzEdzowe  t'.Eqa.  Wii,  la  aek’ila  qa  nenamEn- 
xale  e£wEnxa£ya  LE£we  oba£yasa  malExsa  k’ !ek' litk’Edesa.  Wa, 
la  Ledillaxes  la£wunEme,  qa  g'axes  guwalaqexs  laLe  lex'alxes 
qledzEdzowe  tlEqa.  Wa,  g'lhmese  g’axe  la£wunEmasexs  lae  dabEn- 
5  deda  ts!Edaqaxa  apsba£yasa  papEqala  malExsa  k‘  !ek*  !itk‘  lEdesa. 
Wa,  la  la£wunEmas  dabsndxa  apsba£yas.  Wa,  la  £nEmax-£idExs 
lae  weg  iLElodEq,  qa£s  lex,£Ideq.  Wa,  he£mis  la  ladzatsa  qledzEdzowe 
tlEqa  laxa  lobEdzala  k- !itk- lEdesa.  Wa,  la  £nEmax‘£IdaEm  lasa 
qledzEdzowe  t’Eqa  LE£wis  axdzayaasa  pEnkwe  lc !Ek- !aok!wa.  Wa, 
10  g'ihmese  ax£aLElodxa  la  lobEdzala  k- !ltk- '.Edesa  qa£s  la  pax£alllas. 
Wa,  la  qusalaxa  k- !Ek‘ !aok!waxs  lae  k!iitala  lax  e£eweg-a£yasa 
qledzEdzowe  tlEqa.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wi£14wa  k- !Ek‘ !aok!waxs  lae 
xwelaqostod  Lag’aaLElots.  Wa,  la  heEmxat!  gwex'Tdxa  makllaq. 
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same  with  the  next  one;  |  and  after  all  (the  cakes)  have  been  turned 
over,  they  spread  a  mat  ||  over  them,  and  they  are  left  there  only  one  15 
night.  Then  they  are  |  dry  all  through.  Then  she  takes  down  the 
drying  (frames)  and  puts  them  down.  When  they  have  all  been  put 
down,  she  gathers  up  the  |  currant-cakes  and  puts  them  in  piles  of 
five,  |  and  ties  them  with  soft  shredded  cedar-bark,  as  she  did  with 
the  ||  cakes  of  elderberries  mixed  with  salal -berries  when  they  were  20 
tied  into  bundles,  and  about  which  I  talked  before.  |  She  also  puts 
them  into  a  dry  small  box  which  she  keeps  |  not  too  far  from  the  fire 
of  the  house,  so  that  |  the  heat  of  the  fire  strikes  it,  for  the  currant- 
cakes  get  damp  easily,  |  unless  they  take  good  care  of  them  and  if 
they  do  not  know  how  to  treat  them.  ||  That  is  all  about  this.  |  25 

Viburnum-Berries. — While1  (the  man)  is  carrying  in  (the  berries),  l 
his  wife  goes  up  the  beach,  |  and  the  man  goes  aboard  the  canoe  |  to 
get  driftwood.  Meanwhile  his  wife  eats.  |  The  husband  does  not  stay 
away  long  before  he  comes  back;  and  as  soon  as  ||  he  reaches  the  5 
beach,  he  backs  up  the  stern  of  his  small  canoe  and  |  goes  ashore. 

He  throws  ashore  the  driftwood  that  he  brought;  and  when  it  |  is 
all  out,  he  carries  it  up  on  his  shoulder  into  his  |  house,  and  he  throws 
it  down  at  the  place  where  he  intends  to  build  the  fire  |  to  cook  the 
viburnum-berries.  As  soon  as  all  the  wood  has  been  carried  up,  he 


Wa,  glbmese  £wi£la  la  lenkuxs  lae  et!ed  LEbeglntsa  le£wa£ye  lax 
ek- !adzE£yas.  Wa,  £nEmxsa£mes  la  gandLe  hex-dEmas  gwalaLE-  15 
laxs  lae  Makdala  la  lEmx£wIda.  Wa,  la  LeLaxodxa  k  lek-IitkdE- 
dese,  qa£s  pax£alilEles.  Wa,  glbmese  £wllg'alllExs  lae  q  !ap  !ex-£Idxa 
q!eq!edzEdzowe  t'Eqa,  qa£s  papEqodaleq,  qa  sessk' laxsagales. 
Wa  la  yaeltsEmasa  q!oyaakwe  k‘adzEku  laq,  lax  gwiLlaasasa  ts  le¬ 
ts  lEnqEla  nEgudzoxs  lae  yaeltsEmakwaxEn  gllx'da  gwagwex's£alasa.  20 
Wa,  laxae  hantsloyo  laxa  pEx’tsEwakwe  xaxadzEma,  qa£s  la  hang'a- 
lilEm  laxa  kdese  xEnLEla  qwesala  laxa  lEgwilasa  g'okwe,  qa  lag'a- 
aasesa  Llesalasa  lEgwile,  qaxs  alakdalae  dElnalva  qledzEdzowe 
tiEqaxs  kdesae  aek‘TlasE£wa  yisa  kdese  qlaLEla  gweg'ilasaq. 
Wa,  laEm  gwala.  25 

Viburnum-Berries. — Wa,1  gulbnese  £wllosdesa  lae  lasdese  gEnEmas,  1 
wa,  la  laxsa  bEgwanEmaxa  t!EldzElalats!ex'de  xwaxwaguma,  qa£s 
la  q!exats!enoxus  laxa  qlexale.  Wii,  la£me  LlExwa  gEnEmas.  Wa, 
k‘!est!a  alaEm  giilaxs  g’axae  aedaaqe  la£wunEmas.  Wa,  glkmese 
g-axallsExs  lae  aLaxLax,£Idxes  q!exats!e  xwaxwaguma,  qa£s  lalta-  5 
wexs  lae  sEp  !ultalax,£idxa  qlexale  qlexanEms.  Wa,  glhmese 
£wi£loltaxs  lae  yllxTisdesEl ax' £id Eq ,  qa£s  la  yilgweLElaq  laxes 
g’okwe,  qa£s  la  yilx£walllas  laxes  gwE£yo,  qa£s  lEx£wall£lasLEx 
l  lobasLasa  tlElse.  Wa,  g11£mese  £wi£losdesExs  lae  xamax,£Ida- 


1  Continued  from  p.  218,  line  44. 
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10  [himself]  goes  ||  and  takes  a  basket,  goes  down  to  the  beach,  |  picks 
up  stones,  and  puts  them  into  the  basket.  He  puts  in  as  many  as 
he  can  |  carry.  Then  he  stops  putting  them  in  and  carries  them  in 
one  hand  |  up  the  beach  into  his  house.  He  puts  |  them  down  at 
the  place  where  he  intends  to  work  at  the  unripe  viburnum-berries. 
15  When  ||  he  thinks  there  are  enough  stones,  he  stops.  |  You  know 
already  everything  about  the  ways  of  building  a  fire  to  heat  [  stones, 
for  there  is  only  one  way  of  heating  stones  for  steaming  |  and  for 
heating  water  for  steaming.  The  |  man  has  to  go  out  to  get  drift- 
20  wood  and  stones  ||  for  this  purpose,  because  his  wife  is  working  at  the 
viburnum-berries.  When  he  has  finished  building  the  fire,  |  he  puts  on 
the  stones,  but  he  does  not  light  the  fire  under  them,  dhen  |  the 
man  goes  to  help  his  wife,  who  is  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  mat  on 
which  he  has  poured  |  out  the  viburnum-berries;  for  the  woman 
does  that  first  after  she  1  has  eaten,  after  coming  home.  She  goes 
25  and  spreads  a  new  mat,  ||  takes  the  large  berry-basket,  and  | 
pours  the  viburnum-berries  on  the  mat.  She  does  the  same  |  with  the 
front-basket  and  with  the  medium-  |  sized  basket.  Now  her  baskets 
are  empty.  |  Then  she  takes  the  smallest  basket,  the  front-basket,  || 
30  and  puts  it  down  on  her  left-hand  side.  She  sits  down  next  to  the  | 
mat  on  which  the  viburnum-berries  are,  and  she  takes  a  bunch  of  | 
berries  and  picks  the  berries  off  the  stems,  and  she  puts  them  into 


10  Emxaaxs  lae  ax£edxa  lExa£ye,  qa£s  la  lBntsIes  laxa  idEmadse,  qa£s 
la  xExuts  !&lasa  tlesEme  laxa  lExa£ye.  Wa,  a£mise  gwanala,  qa£s 
lakwesexs  lae  gwal  xExuts!alaqexs  lae  k' loqullsaq,  qa£s  g'axe 
k’ !ox£wusdesElaq,  qa£s  gaxe  kdogweLElaq  laxes  g'okwe.  Wii,  la 
k-!ox£wahlas  laxes  t  !ats  '.EltsedasLaxa  kdElx’e  tlElsa.  Wa,  la£me 
15  hexHdaEm  gwalExs  lae  k'otaq  laEm  helales  xEgwanEme  tlesEma. 
Wa,  laEmpas  £naxwa  qlaLElax  gweg  ilasasa  la  lEqwelaxa  ts'.atslEl- 
qlwaasLaxa  tlesEme  qaxs  £nami£lala£mae  gwayiTalasa  laxa  nEk-ane 
LE£wa  qlolaxes  qlolasoLaxs  lae  ts!ats!Elq!waxa  tlesEme.  Wa,  heEm 
lag-ilashex'saEm  la  eaxEleda  bEgwanEmaxa  qlexale  LE£wa  t  lesEmaxs 
20  lae  gEnEmas  eaxElaxa  tlElse.  Wa,  glTmese  gwaTalila  lEqwaxs 
lae  mokuyalaxa  t  lesEmaxs  k‘!es£mae  menabEwakwaxs  laeda  bEgwa- 
nEme  g’5x£wldxes  gEnEmaxs  lae  klunxelllxa  le£wa£ye  la  qEbEdza- 
lllatsa  tlnlse,  yixs  he£mae  gll  ax£etso£sa  ts'.Edaqaxs  g-alae  gwal 
LlExwaxs  g-alae  g-ax  na£nakwaxs  lae  ax£edxa  Eldzowe  le£wa£ya,  qa£s 
25  LEplallleq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  nag’e  t!Elts!ala  lExa£ya,  qa£s  lit 
qF.bEdzotsa  tlElse  laxa  LEbele  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  laxae  heEmxat!  gwe- 
x'£klxa  nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  Wii,  laxae  heEm  gwex-£Idxes  lielo- 
magEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la£me  £wi£la  la  lopEmtsIawa  laElxa£yas; 
wa,  la  ax£edxa  amayaga£yases  laElxa£yexes  nanaagEme  lExa£ya, 
30  qa£s  hang -allies  laxes  gEmxagawalllaxs  lae  klunxelllxa  tlsldzEdzala 
LEbel  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  lit  dax  Tdxa  nEXLala  tlElsa,  qa£s  klulpalexa 
tlElse  laxes  t'.Eldzanowe,  qa£s  la  k'!ats!alasa  tlElse  laxa  nanaagEme. 
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the  small  basket.  |  She  throws  the  stems  down  on  the  right-hand  33 
side.  In  |  this  way  her  husband  helps  her;  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
picked  off  all  the  ||  berries,  the  man  lights  the  fire  under  the  35 
place  where  he  is  about  to  heat  |  the  stones.  As  soon  as  it  burns, 
he  takes  the  high  |  steaming-box  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the 
fire.  He  |  takes  two  large  water-buckets  and  goes  to  draw  fresh 
water;  |  and  as  soon  ae  he  comes  carrying  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  in 
each  hand,  ||  he  goes  to  the  place  where  the  steaming-box  is  standing,  40 
and  pours  the  water  into  it.  |  There  are  only  two  buckets  of  water 
poured  in.  |  That  is  sufficient  for  the  high  steaming-box.  After  he 
has  done  so,  |  he  takes  the  basket  for  holding  the  berries,  puts  it  next 
to  the  |  steaming-box,  and  he  takes  the  long  tongs  ||  and  the  water-  45 
bucket  and  puts  them  down.  Then  he  goes  to  draw  |  fresh  water, 
which  he  places  between  the  steaming-box  and  the  fire.  |  The  red-hot 
stones  are  to  be  dipped  into  this  water.  When  it  is  all  there,  he  | 
takes  an  empty  oil-box  and  puts  it  down.  Then  |  he  draws  some 
more  water  in  another  ||  large  bucket.  When  he  comes  back,  he  50 
pours  the  water  into  the  |  empty  oil-box  and  washes  it  out.  After 
doing  so,  he  |  goes  and  puts  it  down  where  it  is  to  be  left  until  winter 
comes;  |  however,  he  has  poured  away  the  dirty  water  with  which 
the  box  has  been  washed  out.  |  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  and  when  he 


Wa,  la  tsffiqFdasa  tffildzanowe  laxes  helk'  !5tagawalile.  Wa,  hehnis  33 
la  g'Exu£widaats  lahwunEmaseq.  Wa,  g'lhmese  £wi£la  la  kltilbEkwa 
tffilsaxs  lae  menabodeda  bEgwannmaxes  gwalelex'deda  tsIats’E-  35 
q  IwaasLaxa  t  lesEme.  W a,  g'lhmese  x'iqostaxs  lae  ax£edxa  Lawats  !exa 
yixusEme  q!olats!a,  qa£s  g'axe  hanolisas  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  laxae 
ax£edxa  maltsEme  awa  naEngatsIa,  qa£s  la  tsex'TdEx  £wE£w§,p  tema. 
Wa,  g'lhmese  g'ax  wax'sEnkulaxa  £wi£wabEts!ala  naEngatslexs  lae 
hehiakulaEms  laxa  ylxusEme  q'.olatsla,  qa£s  la  guqasasa  £wape  laq.  40 
Wa,  laEm  maltsEma  naEngatsIe  qoqutlaxa  £wape  guxts  loyosexs 
lae  helatslawa  yixusEme  q!olats!exa  £wape.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwalExs 
lae  ax£edxa  kdoxstanowe  lExaxa  tlslse,  qa£s  g’axe  ha£nolilas  laxa 
ytxusEme  q!olats!e.  Wa,  laxae  et!ed  ax£edxa  g  ilt!e  kdtpLalaa  qa£s 
g-axe  k'atlalllas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  nagatsle,  qa£s  la  tsex’Td  laxa  45 
£wE£wap!Eme,  qa£s  g'axe  hanagots  laxa  q!olats!e  le£wr  lEgwile 
qa£s  habasxes  k-  ItpLalaa.  W^a,  gdhmese  £wilg-alilExs  laeda  bEgwa- 
nEme  ax£edxa  dEngwats ’emote,  qa£s  g'axe  hang'alilas.  Wa,  la 
et’ed  la  tsa  laxa  £wape.  Wa,  laEm  he  tsayatslesada  fnEmsgEme 
£walas  nagatsla.  Wa,  g'lhmese  g'ax  aedaaqaxs  lae  guxts  lots  laxa  50 
dEngwats  lemote  qa£s  tsloxug'lndeq.  Wa,  g'il£mese  gwalExs  lae 
hang'alilas  laxes  hemEnelasLe  hahielalL  lalaal  laxa  lana  ts’awun- 
x£edEl,  yixs  laapal  guqodxa  neqwa  £wapa  yixs  tsoxiiglndayaseq. 
Wa,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae  dox£waLElaqexs  lETnae  mEnmEnltsEmx'£i- 
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55  sees  that  the  stones  are  red-hot,  ||  he  takes  his  long  tongs,  |  puts  the 
end  into  the  bucket  with  water  which  stands  between  the  |  steaming 
box  and  the  fire,  and,  when  the  end  of  the  tongs  is  wet,  he  picks  the  | 
red-hot  stones  out  of  the  fire  and  puts  them  into  the  steaming-box; 
he  |  continues  doing  this  with  the  other  red-hot  stones;  and  when  || 
60  the  tongs  catch  fire  at  the  end,  he  puts  the  end  into  the  |  bucket  of 
water.  The  man  is  careful  that  |  the  water  does  not  boil  up,  for  he 
only  wants  it  to  be  real  hot.  |  When  it  has  nearly  come  to  a  boil,  he 
stops  putting  stones  into  it.  |  Then  he  takes  the  front-basket,  which  is 
65  now  filled  with  viburnum-berries,  ||  and  pours  the  berries  into  the  cook¬ 
ing-basket.  Then  (thewoman)  |  fills  the  front-basket  with  more  berries, 
which  are  in  the  |  medium-sized  swallowing-basket,  and  she  pours  these 
too  into  the  cooking- 1  basket.  When  it  is  nearly  full,  she  stops.  Then 
the  man  takes  hold  of  the  |  handles  of  the  cooking-basket  and  puts 
70  it  ||  into  the  hot  water  in  the  steaming-box.  The  woman  watches  |  it 
carefully  while  it  is  covered  with  water,  for  (the  berries)  must  not 
be  cooked  too  long.  |  She  takes  it  out  of  the  hot  water  every  now 
and  then,  and  watches  it.  |  When  (the  berries)  all  turn  red,  they 
are  at  once  |  taken  out  and  poured  into  the  empty  oil-box,  || 
75  which  has  already  been  put  down  at  the  place  where  it  is  to  stay 


55  deda  tlesEme  lax  lEgwilas.  Wa,  la  dax-£idxes  gdltla  lclipLalaa  qa£s 
idEnxstEndes  oba£yas  laxa  £wabEts!fila  nagatsle  hanagawalllxa  qlo- 
latsle  LF/wa  lEgwIle.  Wa,  gdTmese  la  kliinxbalaxs  lae  kdiplits  laxa 
xix'ExsEmala  tlessma,  qa£s  la  IcltpstEnts  laxa  qlolatsle.  Wa,  la 
banal  he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe  xux’ExsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  gdl- 
60  £naxwa£mese  x’lxbax'hde  oba£yas  k’llpLalaas  lae  L'.EnxstEnts  laxa 
£wabEts!allle  nagatsla.  Wa,  la£me  qlagEmaleda  bEgwanEme  qa 
kdeses  mEdEhSwIdeda  £wape  qa  a£mes  alak'lala  ts!Elxusta.  Wa, 
gITmese  Elaq  mEdElx£w!dExs  lae  gwal  kdipstalasa  tlesEme  laq. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  nanaagEme  lExasya.,  ytxs  lae  qotlalalilxa  tlElse, 
65  qa£s  la  guqasasa  tlElse  laxa  kdoxstanowe  lExa£ya.  WTa,  lanaxwe 
et!ed  kdasasa  tlElse  laxa  nanaagEme  lExa£yaxa  kdotslawaxa 
helomagEme  lExa£ya,  qa£s  lit  et  led  guqasas  laxa  lr  loxstanowe 
lExa£ya.  Wa,  gdTmese  Elaq  qotlaxs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  la  dag'aaLEla 
lax  k’ lek' lak’ogwaasasa  k- loxstanowe  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  k'loxstEnts 
70  laxa  tslElxusta  £wap  q  lots  laxa  qlolatsle.  Wa,  la  Lomax  £id  qlaqla- 
lalaqexs  lae  hanEndzesa,  qa  lvleses  hax'sEqla  l  !opalaena£yas.  Wa, 
la£me  yala  k'  !ox£wustEndEq  laxa  tslElxusta  £wapa,  qa£s  qlaqlalaleq. 
Wa,  glhmese  £naxwa  la  LlaLlExusEmx-£idExs  lae  hex,£idaEm 
k‘ !ox£whstEndEq,  qa£s  la  giixtslots  laxa  dEngwatslemotaxs  lae 
75  gwalil  ha£nel  laxes  hemEnedasLe  ha£ne£las  lalaal  laxa  tslawunxLa. 
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until  winter.  |  As  soon  as  the  cooking-basket  is  empty,  (the  woman)  76 
pours  |  in  more  raw  viburnum-berries;  ancl  when  it  is  full,  she  puts  it 
down  by  the  side  of  the  |  steaming-box,  and  she  puts  a  few  more 
red-hot  stones  |  into  it.  When  (the  water)  nearly  boils  up,  she 
puts  ||  the  cooking-basket  in,  and  watches  it  until  they  |  get  red  or  80 
sometimes  whitish  yellow.  Then  they  are  |  done.  When  they  have 
that  color,  they  are  taken  out,  and  |  the  woman  then  goes  and  pours 
them  into  the  empty  oil-box.  When  four  |  basketfuls  (of  berries) 
have  been  poured  into  the  empty  oil-box,  ||  she  takes  another  empty  85 
oil-box,  washes  |  it  out,  and,  after  doing  so,  she  puts  it  down  along¬ 


side  of  one  that  has  been  filled  with 
in  also  four 


viburnum-berries;  and  she  pours 

a 


basketfuls  of  steamed  viburnum-berries.  Sometimes 
couple  will  put  up  as  many  as  ten  oil-boxes  full  of  viburnum-berries,  || 
when  they  have  a  strong  desire  to  do  so,  for  they  help  each  other  90 
when  they  wish  to  have  |  many  oil-boxes  full  of  viburnum-berries. 
When  they  are  all  done,  |  (the  woman)  goes  to  draw  fresh  water  in  a 
large  bucket,  and  |  four  bucketfuls  are  poured  into  each  of  the  oil- 
boxes  containing  steamed  viburnum-berries.  |  When  water  has  been 
poured  into  all  of  them,  they  ||  take  a  board  and  lay  it  as  a  cover  on 


95 


top  of  the  oil-boxes  containing  the  berries, 
the  winter,  |  when  the  people  will  have  a  winter  ceremonial 
is  all  about  this.  | 


They  keep  it  there  until 
That 


Wa,  g'lhmese  la  loptslaweda  k'loxstanowe  lExa£yaxs  lae  etled  gux-  76 
tslotsa  k'lllxe  t'.Els  laq.  Wa,  g'lhmese  qotlaxs  lae  hanolllas  laxes 
qlolatsle,  qa£s  xaidEX'hde  k'  UpstalaxTtsa  x'lx'ExsEmala  tlesEm 
laq.  Wa,  g'lhEmxaawise  Elaq  mEdElx£wIdExs  lae  k' loxstEntsa 
tlEltslala  k'loxstanowe  1ex§,  laq.  Wa,  laEmxae  qlaqlalalaq  qa  80 
L!aL!ExusEmx  £Ides  lo£xs  £m.Elx'deeleqalae  lEnxeda  waokwaxs  lae 
idopa.  Wa,  g'lhmese  he  gwestox£w!dExs  lae  k'  !ox£ustEndEq,  qa£s 
la  guxtslots  laxa  dEngwats  lemote.  Wa,  g'lhmese  la  niEwexLa 
qoqutleda  k'loxstanowe  lExa,  la  guxtsloyosexa  dEngwats  lemotaxs, 
lae  e!ted  ax£edxa  ogu£la£maxat !  dEngwats  lemota,  qa£s  ts!ox£wu-  85 
g'tndeq.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwalExs  lae  hangogwalllaq  LE£wa  la  helats'.a 
t!Elyats!e  dEngwats !em5ta.  Wa,  laxae  giixts'.otsa  mowexa  k'!e- 
kdoxstanowe  laElxe  q!olku  t!Els  laq,  ylxs  £nahnEmp  Isnae 
nEqasgEme  dEngwats !emote  t!Elyats!asa  ha£yasEk'ala,  ylxa  la- 
klwemasas  naqa£ye,  qa£s  g'awalap !aaxs  £nek'ae  qa  qlexLeses  tie-  90 
tlslyatsle  dEngwats  lemota.  Wa,  g'lhmese  £wi£la  Llopaxs  lae  tsex  £id-  _ 
xa  £wE£wap  lEme,  ylsa  awawe  naEngatsla,  qa£s  le  guqEylndalasa 
maemosgEme  awl  naEngatsle  laxa  £nahnEmsgEme  tlElyatsle 
dEngwats  lemota.  Wa,  g’lhmese  qlwalotslEwaxusa  £wapaxs  lae 
ax£edxa  £wadzowe  saokwa,  qa£s  papanaqes  laxes  tletlElyatsle  95 
dEngwats  lemota,  qa  pepaqEmes.  Wa,  laEm  edzelLExa  tslawunxLa, 
qo  ts!ets!ex£IdELe  g'okulotas.  Wa,  laEm  gwala. 
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1  Crabapples. — The  woman  takes  the  large  basket,  |  which  is  still 

full  of  crabapples,  and  pours  these  |  on  the  mat  at  the  same  place 
where  the  first  lot  were  poured  out.  |  She  does  tins  with  all  of  them, — 
5  the  medium-sized  basket  and  the  ||  front-basket.  When  they  are 
empty,  she  puts  them  down  all  around  |  the  crabapples  which  she 
had  poured  on  the  mat.  After  this  is  done,  |  she  sits  down  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  basket  in  the  front  corner,  and  |  her  husband 
sits  down  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  medium-sized  basket.  |  The 
10  baskets  are  on  the  left  sides  of  the  ||  woman  and  her  husband  who  are 
sitting  down.  Then  they  take  up  each  a  bunch  |  of  crabapples  and 
pinch  off  the  stems  of  the  crabapples  |  with  the  right  hand.  With 
the  left  they  hold  the  |  crabapple-stems,  which  are  in  bunches;  and 
when  the  crabapples  have  been  picked  off,  |  the  woman  puts  the 
15  cleaned  crabapples  into  the  front-basket,  ||  and  her  husband  puts  the 
cleaned  crabapples  into  the  |  medium-sized  basket.  They  continue 
doing  this  while  they  are  cleaning  them;  |  and  when  the  baskets  have 
been  filled,  they  pour  them  |  into  the  large  basket.  They  only  | 
20  stop  pouring  them  into  the  large  ||  basket  when  it  is  very  full.  Then 
the  woman  takes  a  |  large  dish  and  pours  into  it  the  clean  crab¬ 
apples  and  those  which  |  her  husband  has  cleaned;  and  generally 


1  Crabapples. — Wa,  lafine  ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxa  nagae  £walas  lExa 

eya,  yixs  hefinae  ales  tsElxutslalaxa  tsElxwe,  qa£s  guqlEqesa  tsEl¬ 
xwe  g'ltslaq  laxa  lax'de  gugEdzoyosexa  LEbele  le£wa£ya.  Wa, 
la£me  £naxwaEm  he  gwex'Tdxa  helomagEme  lExa£ya  LE£wa  na- 
5  naagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  giTmese  la  lOpEmtslaxs  lae  hane£stalas 
laxa  tsElxwe  la  k' ladzalllaxa  le£wa£ye.  Wa,  g'ibmese  gwalExs  lae 
klwag'alil  lax  helk' lodEnwalllasa  nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g'axe 
la£wunEmas  klwag'alil  lax  helk' lodEnwalllasa  helomagEme  lExa£ya. 
Wa,  laEm  gegEmxagawallla  laElxa£ye  lax  k!udze£lena£yasa  tslE- 
10  daqe  LE£wis  la£wunEme.  Wa,  lax'da£xwe  dax'Tdxa  enal£nEmxLala 
laxa  tsElxwe  qa£s  eplExLe  mag-inodalaxa  tsElxwaxs  lae  epalaq 
yises  helk'  lots  !ana£ye.  Wa,  la  he  dalayoses  gEmxolts !ana£ye  lax 
tsEltsElxumEts  !ExLa£yas.  Wa,  glffmese  £wl£hiwa  ts!Elxwaxs  lae 
k'!ats!odeda  tslEdaqases  k'lmta£ye  tsElxu  laxa  nanaagEme  1e- 
15  xa£ya.  Wa,  lana  la£wiinEmas  he  k' !ats!alases  k1mta£yb  tsElxwa 
helomagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg  ilaxs  kumtaaq. 
Wa,  g'iTmese  qoqut!e  k'ekdmdats  fasexa  tsElxwaxs  lae  guxts.'ots 
laxa  £walase  kimdEgwatslexa  tsElxwe  nag'e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  al- 
£mese  gwal  guxtslalaxa  £walase  k'imdEgwatslexa  tsElxwe  nag'e 
20  lExaxs  iae  alak'Iala  la  q5t!a.  Wa,  laxae  ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxa 
£walase  loqlwa,  qa£s  la  guxts leases  k'imta£ye  tsElxu  laq  lo£  k  im- 
ta£yases  hdwunEme.  Wa,  la  qliinala  ax£edxa  k'limyaxLa  lo£xs 
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she  takes  a  short  oil-box  or  |  a  high  box  and  pours  the  cleaned  crab-  23 
apples  into  it,  |  in  case  she  is  picking  a  great  many.  When  all  the 
crabapples  have  been  cleaned,  ||  the  husband  of  the  woman  goes  to  25 
get  driftwood,  |  for  it  is  hard  work  to  prepare  crabapples.  There¬ 
fore  |  the  man  helps  his  wife.  When  he  gets  home  from  getting  | 
driftwood,  he  carries  it  on  his  shoulder  into  the  |  house,  and  puts  it 
down  where  he  is  going  to  build  a  fire.  As  soon  as  ||  all  the  drift-  30 
wood  has  been  carried  in,  he  puts  down  two  medium-sized  logs,  | 
which  will  be  the  side-pieces.  Between  them  he  puts  small  pieces  |  of 
dry  driftwood.  He  places  larger  pieces  of  driftwood  [  crosswise 
over  the  side-pieces  for  the  stones  to  rest  on.  When  |  this  is  done, 
he  takes  a  basket,  goes  down  to  the  beach,  ||  and  puts  stones  into  the  35 
basket.  |  When  he  thinks  he  has  as  many  as  he  can  carry,  he 
carries  them  on  his  back  up  the  beach,  |  and  carries  them  into  the 
house  in  which  the  crabapples  are  being  prepared.  |  Then  he  puts 
(the  basket)  down  on  the  wood  that  is  built  up  for  it.  |  He  brings 
many  stones  which  he  has  picked  up;  and  when  he  has  brought  in 
enough,  ||  he  lights  the  fire  under  the  wood  and  stones.  When  |  40 
it  is  burning,  he  takes  an  empty  oil-box  and  puts  it  down  along¬ 
side  |  of  the  wood  and  stone  in  order  to  heat  it.  Then  he  goes  and 
gets  |  two  large  buckets  and  draws  water  in  them.  He  |  pours  the 


hae  ax£etsE£wa  Lawatsa,  qa£s  guxts  lalasosa  k'imdEkwe  tsElxwa,  23 
yixs  qlenEmaeda  tsElwanEmas.  Wa,  g  ihmese  £wFla  la  kumdEkwa 
tsElxwaxs  lae  he£me  lahwunEmasa  tslEdaqe  la  qlexaxa  qlexale,  25 
qaxs  laxumlaeda  tsElxwaxs  eaxElasF/wae.  Wa,  liehnes  lag'ilas 
g-iwaleda  bEgwanEmaxes  gEnEme.  Wa,  glhmese  g-axExs  qlexex'- 
daxa  q  lexalaxs  lae  hexHdaEm  wex-Tdsq,  qa£s  la  weg'iLElaq  laxes 
g-okwe,  qa£s  la  wex'£alllaq  laxes  lEx£walilasLe.  Wa,  glhmese  £wi- 
dosdesa  q lexalaxs  lae  k'atlalilasa  ma£lts!aqe  ha£yahag'it  q!exala.  30 
Wa,  heEm  k'ak’EdEnwa£ye.  Wa,  la  Lolaxotsa  g’alastoyowe  amE- 
ma£yasto  lEmxwa  qlexala.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  awawastala  q!exala, 
qa£s  gek'Eyindales  qa  t!axt!Einasa  tlesEme.  Wa,  g  ihmese 
gwalExs  lae  &x£edxa  lExa£ye,  qa£s  la  lEntsles  laxa  LlEmahse, 
qa£s  la  tlaxtslalasa  tlesEme  laxes  tlagatslexa  tlesEme  lExa£ya.  35 
Wa,  g Ihmese  gwanala  laxusexs  lae  oxLEX'TdEq,  qa£s  la  5xlos- 
desnlaq,  qa£s  la  PxLaeLElaq  laxes  tsatsElxuse£lats!eLe  g'okwa. 
Wa,  la  dxLEg'alilaq  qa£s  la  t  laqEyindalas  laxes  la  gwalda£ya.  Wa, 
la  q  lenEme  tlaganEmas  tlesEina.  Wa,  glhmese  hekale  tlaganE- 
masexs  lae  tsenabotsa  gulta  laxes  t!eqwapa£ye.  Wa,  glhmese  40 
xuqostaxs  lae  ax£edxa  dEngwatsIemote,  qa£s  g'axe  ha£nolisas  laq 
laxa  t  !eqwapa£yas,  qa  ts  lElxsEmx’Tdes.  Wa,  he£mis  la  ax£edaatsexa 
awawe  madtsEin  naEngatsla,  qa£s  la  tsex'£id  laxa  £wap,  qa£s  la 
guxts! alas  laq.  Wa,  guhmese  la  nEgoyoxsdalaxa  £wapaxs  lae  gwala. 
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45  water  into  the  box.  When  it  is  half  full,  he  stops.  ||  Then  he  takes 
his  tongs  and  puts  them  down  on  the  floor.1 

(As  |  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  man  takes  a  bucket  and  goes  to  | 
draw  water;  and  when  he  comes  back,  he  puts  it  down  between  the  | 
empty  oil-box  and  the  fire.)  Now  all  j  the  stones  on  the  fire  are  red-hot. 
50  Then  he  ||  takes  the  tongs,  dips  the  end  into  the  |  bucket,  and  picks 
out  the  red-hot  stones.  He  |  dips  them  into  the  water  so  that  the 
ashes  that  stick  on  them  come  off ;  |  and  after  doing  so,  he  puts  them 
into  the  water  in  the  steaming-box.  |  He  continues  doing  this,  and 
55  does  not  stop  until  ||  the  water  really  boils  up.  Then  he  takes  the  | 
rack  and  puts  it  into  the  boiling  water.  |  After  doing  this,  he  takes 
the  large  basket  containing  the  cleaned  crabapples,  |  puts  them  on  the 
rack  of  the  one  who  steams  crabapples,  |  and  he  also  takes  the  medium- 
60  sized  ||  basket  and  puts  it  in,  and  he  also  takes  the  |  front-basket  and 
puts  it  in.  )  As  soon  as  they  are  all  in,  they  are  covered  with  hot 
water.  Then  |  the  man  takes  his  tongs  and  picks  up  more  |  red-hot 
65  stones,  which  he  dips  into  the  water,  ||  and  then  puts  them  in,  so  that 
the  water  really  boils  up.  |  When  it  is  boiling,  he  takes  a  rest.  |  His 
wife  watches  the  crabapples.  She  takes  a  ladle  |  and  dips  it  into 


45  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxes  kdipLalaa,  qa  g'axes  k'adela.1  .  .  .  Wa, 

gfihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£ededa  bEgwanEmaxa  nagatsle,  qa£s  la 
tsaxa  £wape.  Wa,  gdTmese  g'ax  aedaaqaxs  lae  hanagots  laxa 
dEngwatsIemote  LE£wa  lEgwile.  Wa,  la£me  £naxwa  la  memEnl- 
tsEmx’ffdeda  tlesEme  tlaxLalales  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  lie£mis  la 
50  dax-£idaats!exes  kdipLalaa,  qa£s  LlEnxstEndes  laxa  £wabEts!awasa 
nagats!axs  lae  lc!lp!its  laxa  xux'ExsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  laxae 
hapstEnts  laxa  £wape,  qa  lawayes  k!wek!utsEmayaq  guna£ya.  Wa, 
glhmese  gwalExs  lae  kdipstEnts  lax  £wabEts!awasa  q!olats!axa 
tsElxwe  dEngwats!emota.  Wa,  la  hex'sa  gweg'ile.  Wa,  al£mise 
55  gwalExs  lae  alakdala  la  maEmdElquleda  £wape.  W^a,  la  ax£edxa 
k- lltkdEdese,  qa£s  la  paxstEnts  laxa  maEmdElqula  £wapa.  Wa, 
g'lTmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  £walase  klmdEgwatsIe  nag'e  lExa- 
£ya,  qa£s  la  handzots  laxa  k-  !itk-  lEdesasa  tsatsElxusllaxa  tsElxwe 
q!olasE£wa.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  klmdEgwatsIaxa  tsElxwe  heloma- 
60  gEm  lExa£ya,  qa£s  laxat!  ha£n5dzEnts  laq.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa 
klmdEgwats’axa  tsElxwe  nanaagEm  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  hanagots  laq. 
Wa,  g'ihmese  £wi£lastaxs  lae  t'.EpsEmxa  ts!Elxusta  £wapa.  Wa,  la 
ax£ededa  bEgwanEmaxes  k‘  hpLalaa,  qa£s  et!ede  kdip!lts  laxa 
xux'ExsEmala  tlesEma,  qa£s  laxat!  hapstEnts  laxa  £wape.  Wa, 
65  la  xa,L!EX‘£Id  kdipstalas,  qa  alax-£idag‘es  mEdElx£wideda  £wape. 
Wa,  glhmese  alalrlala  la  maEmdElqulaxs  lae  x-os£ida.  Wa, 
het'.ale  gEnEmas  la  q!aq!alalaq.  Wa,  laEm  ax£eclxa  k’atslEnaqe, 


1  Then  follows  the  description  of  the  manufacture  of  a  drying  frame,  p.  171,  line  1,  to  p.  172,  line  27. 
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the  crabapples  and  feels  if  they  get  soft.  |  When  they  are  soft  all 
through,  they  are  done.  Then  she  ||  calls  her  husband  to  take  out 
the  three  |  baskets  with  the  boiled  crabapples.  They  pour  these  into  70 
the  empty  oil-box  |  which  has  been  washed  out  by  the  wife  of  the 
man,  and  which  is  now  ready  to  be  placed  |  where  the  crabapples  are 
to  be  kept.  They  |  pour  in  the  steamed  crabapples.  If  they  do  not 
boil  all  the  ||  other  crabapples,  the  woman  puts  the  green  cleaned  |  75 
crabapples  into  the  three  baskets,  and  |  her  husband  puts  more  red- 
hot  stones  into  the  cooking-box.  |  As  soon  as  the  water  boils  up,  he 
puts  in  |  the  three  baskets  with  crabapples  and  does  the  ||  same  as  he  80 
did  before;  and  after  the  crabapples  have  been  boiled,  |  he  takes  the 
two  large  buckets,  goes  to  draw  some  |  water,  and  pours  it  on, 
because  he  wants  to  have  two-  |  thirds  more  water  than  crabapples.  | 
After  he  has  done  this,  he  takes  a  short  board  and  puts  it  on.  ||  He  85 
keeps  them  there  until  winter  comes,  when  the  tribe  of  the  crabapple- 
owner  have  a  winter  ceremonial.  |  Sometimes  the  chiefs  want  to 
give  a  crabapple-feast,  for  |  this  is  one  of  the  great  feasts  of  the 
tribes.  I  That  is  all  about  the  cooked  crabapples.  | 


qa£s  tsex'Tdes  laxa  tsElxwe,  qa£s  p!ex£wide,  qa  tEltElxusEmx'£-  68 
Ide.  Wa,  glPmese  la  tEltElxusEmxs  lae  L'.opa.  Wa,  la£me  Le- 
£lalaxes  la£wunEme  qafs  k' !ox£ustalax'£Idexa  yuduxusEme  q!eq!olxu- 70 
tslala  laElxaxa  tsElxwe,  qa£s  la  guxtslalas  laxa  5gu£la£max-at! 
la  ts!oxug  ltso£sa  gEnEmasa  bEgwanEmexa  la  gwadll  ha£nel  laxes 
hemEnedasLe  ha£n5lasa  tsEPwatsle  dEngwatslemota.  Wa,  he£mis  la 
guxts lalatsesa  qlolkwe  tsElxwa.  Wa,  g  lPmese  k'les  £wi£la  qloPidxa 
waokwe  tsElxwa  lae  a£ma  tslEdaqe  xwelaxtslotsa  lEnlEnxsEme  75 
klmdEkwe  tsElxu  laxa  yuduxusEme  la  tsetsElxuts  !alaxa  tsElxwe  la- 
apes  la£wunEme  et!ed  k‘ kpstalasa  x-ix-ExsEmala  tlesEm  laxes  qlolas- 
Laq.  Wa,  g'il£Emxaawise  mEdElx£wideda  £wapaxs  lae  kdoxstEnda- 
lasa  yuduxuSEme  tsetsElxuts!ala  laElxa  laq.  Wa,  aEmxaawise  nE- 
qEmgiltEwexes  gilx'de  gweg'ilasa.  Wa,  g11£mese  £wl£la  la  q!5lkwe  80 
tsElxwasexs  lae  ax£edxes  awawe  ma^ltsEm  naEngats!a,  qa^s  la  tsaxa 
£wape,  qa£s  la  guqlaqas  laq.  Wa  a£mese  £nex‘  qa  ma£lp!Enes 
he  £waxeda  £wape  £waxaasa#a  tsElxwaxs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  gildnese 
gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  ts !ats tats !axusEme  qa£s  la  paqEmlilas  laq.  Wa, 
laEm  lalaal  laxa  ts'.awunxLa,  qo  ts!ets!ex£IdLe,g'okulotas  tsEpwadas  85 
loxs  k-ilxwasE£waasa  g'igEma£yas  tsElxwellLaxa  tsElxwe,  yixs  he- 
£mae  gugexa  £walase  klweladzEmxa  qlenEme  lelqw&laLa£yaxa 
tsElxwe.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxa  qlolkwe  tsElxwa. 

75052—21—35  eth—  pt  1 - 19 
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'  1  Qot  Ixole.1 * * * 5 — When  she  has  finished,  she  takes  a  dish  and  |  puts  the 

berries  into  it.  Then  she  takes  oil  and  pours  |  much  of  it  on.  There 
is  more  oil  than  there  are  berries.  |  When  this  is  done,  she  takes  a 
5  wooden  spoon  and  puts  it  down  next  ||  to  her  seat.  Then  she  calls 
her  husband  and  her  |  children  to  come  and  eat  the  berries;  j  and 
when  they  have  all  come,  the  woman  gives  them  spoons;  |  and  after 
doing  so,  she  takes  up  the  dish  with  the  berries  |  and  puts  it  before 
10  them.  Then  they  all  begin  to  eat  the  berries.  ||  They  eat  them  with 
their  spoons.  |  Whoever  is  not  accustomed  to  eat  them  drains  off  the 
oil  to  make  them  dry  when  |  he  is  eating  them,  but  the  berries  choke 
one  when  they  are  eaten;  |  and  therefore  any  one  who  does  not  like 
to  eat  oil  with  them  must  chew  them  a  long  time,  and  |  can  not 
15  swallow  them:  he  just  has  his  mouth  full  ||  of  berries.  But  if  he  is 
experienced  in  eating  them,  he  does  not  take  many  |  berries  in  his 
spoon,  and  he  takes  much  oil,  |  when  he  puts  them  into  his  mouth; 
and  he  does  not  chew  them  long  j  before  swallowing,  for  the  oil  makes 
them  slippery.  After  eating  the  berries,  |  they  do  not  drink  water, 
20  and  just  ||  go  out  of  the  house.  They  do  not  drink  water  for  a  long 
time,  because  they  |  do  not  want  the  oil  to  rise  into  their  throats. 
This  is  one  way  to  do  with  the  berries,  when  |  they  are  given  at  a 


l  Qot  Ixole.1 — Wa,  g'iTmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  loqlwe,  qa£s  k'la- 

tslodesa  qot  Ixole  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  Lledia,  qa£s  ktinqlEqesa 

qlenEme  laq.  Wa,  laEm  he  q!agawa£ya  Llebiasa  qot  Ixole.  Wa, 

g'iTmese  gwalExs  lae  iix£edxa  k'ik'ayEme,  qa  g'axes  g'ael  lax  hemE- 

5  nedase  klwaelats.  Wa,  hednis  la  Ledalatsexes  la£wunEme  LE£wis 
sasEme  qa  g'axes  k!us£alila,  qa£s  qotqwat  ledexa  qot  Ixole.  Wa, 
g'iTmese  g-axda£xuxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  tslawanaesasa  k'ak'EtslEnaqe 
laq.  Wa,  g'iTmese  gwalExs  lae  k'ag'illlaxa  qotqiidatsIeLe  loqlwa, 
qa£s  la  k'ax'dzamblilas  laq.  Wa,  hex'ddabnese  £naxwa  qotqwa- 
1Q  tledxa  qot  Ixole.  Wa,  la£me  yosases  k'ak'EtslEnaqe  laq.  Wa, 
heEm  yag'ilwat  qotqwata  x'atslalaxa  L!e£na,  qa  lEmbkwesexs  lae 
qotqwat  !edEq,  qaxs  alakdalae  mnkwa  lax  qotqwatsEdvae.  Wa, 
heEm  geg'ilil  wiiTEm  malekwaqaxa  kdiltasa  Lledia.  Wa,  la 
k'leas  gwex'ddaas  nEx£widEq.  Wa,  he£mis  la  aEm  la  qot!aeL!E- 
15  xalatsexa  qot  Ixole.  Wax'ida  eg'ilwate,  yixs  k'lesae  qlesgEma 
qotlxolaxs  xExuts!ae  lax  k'atslEnaqas.  Wa,  hetla  qlenEma  Lle- 
£naxs  lae  y5sk'  lEdzEnts.  Wa,  k'lestle  geg'ilil  malekwaqexs  lae 
nEX£widEq,  qaeda  Llediaxs  tsax'ae.  Wa,  g'iTmese  gwala  qbtqwa- 
daxa  qotlxolaxs  lae  k'les  nagekllaxa  £wape.  Wa,  la£me  aEm 
20  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  la£me  k'les  gEyol  nax£edxa  £w ape  qaxs  gwaqlE- 
iae  lEwumsa  Lle£na.  Wa,  la£me  gwal  laxa  £nEmx'£idala,  yixs 
he£mae  gweqiixs  lae  qotelag'ila  qleriEme  lelqw&laLa£ya  lax  gwala- 


i  This  description  follows  that  of  the  gathering  of  qotlxole  (p.  218,  line  1,  to  p.  219,  line  39). 
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feast  to  many  tribes.  It  is  the  way  |  I  have  described  before.  I  23 
will  only  talk  about  it  |  when  they  are  put  into  boxes  for  winter  use. 
They  are  just  put  into  |  (square)  boxes,  and  the  cover  is  put  on  and  25 
it  is  tied  down.  |  Then  they  are  put  in  a  cool  corner  of  the  house,  | 
and  they  are  eaten  in  the  way  I  have  just  described.  |  That  is  all.  | 

Qot  !xole  mixed  with  Oil. — When  many  berries  have  been  picked  by  1 
the  |  woman,  she  asks  her  husband  to  get  a  |  high  box  that  does  not 
leak  and  to  put  it  down;  and  then  he  builds  up  |  the  fire  and  puts 
stones  into  it.  There  ||  are  very  many  stones.  Then  he  takes  his  5 
bucket  and  goes  to  draw  |  a  bucketful  of  water ;  and  when  he  comes 
back,  |  he  puts  it  down  next  to  the  fire.  When  this  is  done,  he  takes 
his  |  tongs  and  puts  them  down  by  the  fire.  He  takes  his  |  oil-box 
and  puts  it  down  by  the  fire.  When  ||  this  has  been  done,  he  takes  10 
the  basket  with  berries  and  |  puts  them  down  next  to  his  high  boxes, 
and  pours  |  them  in.  As  soon  as  (the  boxes)  are  nearly  full,  he 
stops  pouring  them  in.  |  He  continues  doing  this  until  the  other 
boxes  are  all  full.  |  As  soon  as  (the  berries)  are  all  in,  he  just  waits 
for  the  ||  stones  which  he  put  on  the  fire  to  be  red-hot;  and  when  he  15 
sees  |  that  they  are  getting  red-hot,  he  takes  his  tongs,  |  picks  up 
the  red-hot  stones,  dips  them  into  thq  |  water  in  the  bucket  so  that 


asasEn  la  q!weTidayowa,  yixa  lex'aEmLEn  gwagwex's£EX'£idaasL  23 
laqexs  lae  hankwa  qaeda  ts!awunxe,  yixs  a£mae  k  !ats!oyo  laxa 
xexEtsEme.  Wa,  ahnese  la  yikuyintsoses  yikwaya£yaxs  lae  t  lEmakl-  25 
yintsE£wa,  qa£s  la  hang'alilEm  laxa  whdanegwilases  g'okwaxa  qo- 
dats!e  xexEtsEma.  Wa,  hehnis  qotqwat  leneqEn  lax'de  gwagwex'- 
s£a)asa.  Wa,  laEm  gwala. 

Llakwe  qotlxola. — Wa,  he£maaxs  qlenEmae  qodanEmasa  ts!E-  i 
daqe  qotlxola.  Wa,  la  axk'lalaxes  la£wunEme,  qa  ax£edesexa  La- 
watsaxa  ala  la  Emxa,  qa  g'axes  hax'hanila.  Wa,  la  lEqwelax  hd 
laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  xEXuLalaxa  tlesEme  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  la 
q!enEmk-as£ma  tlesEme.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  nagatsle,  qa£s  la  tsasa  5 
£nEmsgEme  nagatsle  laxa  £wape.  Wa,  gll£mese  g-ax  aedaaqaxs 
lae  ha£nolisas  lixes  lEgwile.  Wa,  gdl£mese  gwalsxs  lae  ax£edxes 
k'lipLalaa,  qa£s  g’axe  k-adEnolisas  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes 
dEngwatsle  qa£s  g'axe  ha^nolisas  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  glhmese 
gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  qeqot  Ixoleats  !e  laElxa£ya,  qa£s  g'axe  10 
hanEmg'alilElas  lax  hax'ha£ne£lasasa  LeLawatsa.  Wa,  la  guxtslo- 
dalas  laxa  LeLawatsa;  wa,  gllhnese  Elaq  qotlaxs  lae  gwal  guqas 
laq.  Wa,  la  hex'saEm  awaxatsla  laxa  waokwe  LeLawatsa.  Wa, 
g'il£mese  £wilts!axs  lae  aEm  la  esEla  qa  memEnltsEmx'hdesa 
tlesEme  XExHalalis  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  gihmese  dox£waLE-  15 
laqexs  lE£mae  memEnltsEmx'£idEXS  lae  dax'hdxes  k'lipLalaa,  qa£s 
k'!ip!ides  laxa  x'ix'ExsEmala  tlesEma  qa£s  la  hapstEnts  laxa 
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the  ashes  that  stick  to  them  come  off,  |  and  puts  them  into  the  oil 
20  which  is  in  the  oil-box.  ||  He  continues  doing  this,  and  does  not  stop 
until  the  oil  in  the  box  begins  to  boil.  |  He  does  not  dip  out  |  the 
boiling  oil  immediately  to  pour  it  on  the  berries  in  the  box,  |  but  he 
takes  a  large  shell  of  a  horse-clam  and  skims  off  the  |  froth  floating 
25  on  the  hot  oil.  When  that  is  all  off,  ||  he  takes  a  long-handled  ladle 
and  dips  it  into  the  hot  oil.  |  Then  he  pours  it  on  the  berries,  and  he 
does  not  stop  until  |  the  berries  are  covered  by  the  boiling  oil.  He 
leaves  them  there,  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  |  until  the  oil  thickens. 
He  leaves  them  there  for  two  days  to  get  entirely  cooled  off.  |  Then 
30  he  takes  the  boxes  containing  the  berries  and  the  oil  and  ||  puts  them 
down  in  a  cool  corner  of  the  house.  After  he  has  put  them  there, 
he  |  takes  the  cover,  puts  it  on,  and  ties  it  down.  |  After  he  has 
done  so,  he  takes  an  old  mat  and  |  spreads  it  over  them,  and  there 
they  will  stay  until  winter  comes.  | 

1  Curing  Seaweed  (l).* 1 * * * 5 — A  woman  inexperienced  in  working  |  seaweed 
spreads  it  out  at  once  on  the  beach  to  |  dry.  Then  the  seaweed 
that  is  treated  that  way  is  tough.  |  An  experienced  woman  only  takes 
5  the  ||  seaweed  out  of  the  canoe,  and  she  takes  a  mat  and  |  covers  it 
over  on  the  beach,  after  she  has  piled  it  up  on  the  beach,  |  even  when 
the  day  is  fine.  She  does  not  spread  it  for  a  long  time,  for  she  wishes  | 

18  HvabEtslawasa  nagatsle,  qa  lawayes  klweklutsEmayaq  guna£ya. 

Wa,  la  kdlpstEnts  laxa  Lle£nats!awasa  dEngwatsle.  Wii,  la  hex'- 
20  saEm' gweg  ilaq.  Wa,  ab'mese  gwalExs  lae  alak'lala  la  maEmdEl- 
quleda  l  !e£nats  lawasa  dEngwatsle.  Wa,  k‘  lest  la  yanag’aala  tsex’Td- 
xa  maEmdslqula  ide£na,  qa£s  la  guqEyints  laxa  qodatsle  Lawatsa. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  xalaetsa  mEt!ana£ye,  qa£s  axAvIdexa 
a£awas  okuya£yasa  tslElxust,a  Llehia.  Wa,  gbbmese  £wl£lawa 
25  aEawaxs  lae  ax£edxa  tsexLa,  qa£s  tsex’Tdes  laxa  tslElxusta  Lle£na 
qa£s  la  guqEyindalas  laxa  q5t!xole.  Wa,  al£mis  gwalExs  lae  t  lEpE- 
yeda  qotlxolaxa  maEmdElqula  Lle£na.  Wa,  la  hex'saEm  hax-ha£nile 
qa  Llax-£Idesa  Llefnaxa  la  maffExsa  £nala,  qa  alak-  lales  wnidEx-£ida. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxes  l  lagwats  lalxa  qotlxole  Lawatsa,  qa£s  la  hang’adi- 
10  las  laxa  wudanegwflases  g'okwe.  Wa,  g'il£mese  gwaffalllExs  lae 
ax£edEx  yikuya£yas,  qa£s  ylkuyindes  laq.  Wa,  la£me  tlEmakiyln- 
dEq.  Wa,  gihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  k  laklEkdobana,  qa£s 
LEpEyindes  laq..  Wa,  laEm  lalaal  laxa  tslawimxLa  helgwaeLe. 

1  Curing  Seaweed (l).1— Wa,  gdThnese  ya'g'ilwateda  tslEda'qe  a'axsi- 

laxa  lEqlEstE'naxs  la'e  he'x-£IdaEm  lex-alisaq  la'xa  LlEmaffse  qa 

lEm^wiffles.  Wa,  he'Em  LlasLlExdzo  lEqlEstE'neda  he  gwe'x-£i- 

tsE£we.  Wa,  g'i'hmese  e'gdlwateda  tslEda'qaxs  la'e  a'Em  molto'd- 

5  xa  lEqlEstE'ne  la'xes  ya£yats!e.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  le'wa£ye  qa£s 
£naxusEmli'ses  la'qexs  la'e  q  lap  lesgEmlisa  la'xa  LlEmaffse  yixs 
wa'x’mae  e'k'a  £na'la.  Wa,  la  k'les  gEyol  lex'alTsaq  qaxs  £ne'k-ae 
qa  xas£i'des.  Wa,  he'tla  la  mb'xse  £na'lasexs  la'e  le'tledxa  le£wa£ye 


1  Continued  from  p.  186,  line  21. 
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it  to  rot.  After  it  has  been  in  this  way  for  four  days,  she  takes  off  the 
mat  |  cover.  Then  she  takes  a  drying-rack  made  for  the  ||  seaweed, 
to  dry  it  on.  It  is  made  of  broad  split  cedar,  and  is  |  one  fathom  in 
length,  and  three  |  spans  is  the  length  of  the  four  crosspieces.  |  That  is 
the  width  of  the  drying-rack.  Then  she  spreads  the  seaweed  |  on  it. 
Now  she  dries  it  in  the  sun  and  the  wind.  ||  Sometimes  one  woman  has 
ten  drying-frames  on  which  |  seaweed  is  drying.  When  it  is  a  fine  | 
day,  she  turns  the  seaweed  over  at  noon,  and  |  in  the  evening  it  is 
entirely  dry.  When  it  is  dried,  |  the  woman  rolls  it  all  up  and  puts 
it  away  in  her  house.  ||  Now  it  is  rolled  up  in  a  mat;  and  when  it  is  a 
fine  day,  |  she  starts  again  in  her  canoe.  She  is  going  to  get  chitons. 
As  soon  |  as  she  has  many,  she  goes  home.1  | 

After2  the  men  have  eaten  the  chitons,  they  go  out  of  the  house  | 
after  they  have  drunk  water.  The  woman  takes  the  dish  from  which 
they  have  eaten  ||  and  puts  it  down  at  the  place  where  she  is  going  to 
work  at  the  seaweed.  |  Then  she  takes  her  small  box  and  puts  it 
down  at  the  place  where  |  the  dish  is.  Then  she  takes  cedar-branches 
and  breaks  off  the  |  soft  tops  and  puts  them  down.  Then  she  takes 
the  cover  of  her  |  little  box  and  puts  it  down  on  its  back.  Then  she 
takes  the  seaweed  and  spreads  ||  it  on  the  box-cover.  She  folds  it  over 


na'kuyes.  WTii,  la  ax£e'dxa  k‘ !itk- lEde'sexa  hekwe'leTne  qae'da 
lEqlEstE'ne  qa  lE'nPwats  yixa  awa'dzos  xa£ye  khvaxLa'wa,  lat!a 
hiE'mplEnk-  la'xEns  ba'Le  awa'sgEmasas.  Wa,  latla  yu'duxup!Enk‘ 
laxEns  q!wa'q!wax*ts!ana£yex,  yl'xa  mo'tslaqe  gayodsms.  Wa, 
he'Tnis  £wa'dzE£watsa  k‘ !itk' tede'se.  Wa,  la  lEntsd'tsa  lEqlEstE'ne 
laq.  Wa,  laE'm  lE'mxwaq  la'xa  ide'sEla  LE£we  ya'la.  Wa, 
laE'm  hiETnE'mphma  hiEqa'xseda  k'  !itk*  tede'se  lEino'dzosa 
hiEmD'kwe  tslEda'qa  la'xa  lEqlEstE'ne.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  e'k’a 
£na'laxs  la'e  le'x'TdaEmxa  lEqlEstE'naxa  hiEqa'la.  Wa,  la  Ie'iux- 
£wldaEm  £na'xwaxa  la  dza'qwa.  Wa,  gd'Pmese  lEmx£wI'dExs  lae'da 
ts!Eda/qe  le'x-£EndEq  £wi£la  qa£s  le  g’e'xaq  la'xes  g’o'kwe.  Wa, 
laE'm  le'x-£Enalaxa  le'£wa£ye.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  e'k’a  £na'laxs  la'e 
e'tled  ale'x£wida.  Wa,  laE'm  lal  qlE'nsax  qlana'sa.  Wa,  gl'lTnese 
lalxa  qle'nEmaxs  g'a'xae  na^nakwa.1  .  .  . 

Wa,2  g'i'Pmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ho'quwElseda  q!E'nsq!ase,  ylxs  la'e 
gwal  na'qaxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  leda  tstedaqe  ax£e'dxa  haTnaats!e'x‘de 
to'qlwa  qa£s  le  ha'ng-adilaxs  la'xes  e'axE£lasLaxa  lEqlEstE'ne. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  xa'xadzEme  qa£s  g'a'xe  ha'ng’adllas  lax  la  ha£ne'- 
datsa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxa  ts!ap!a'xe  qa£s  k'oqa'lex  tEltEl- 
guta£yas  qa£s  ax£a'lilEles.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dEx  yikuya'£yasa  xa'xa¬ 
dzEme  qa£s  nETa'lileq.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  lEqlEstE'ne  qa£s  LEbE- 
dzo'des  la'xa  yikuya'£ye.  Wii,  la  q!anepi£la'laq  qa  hiEmala'ses 

1  Here  follows  a  description  of  how  the  chitons  are  cooked  and  eaten  (see  p.  483). 

2  Continued  from  p.  484,  line  18. 
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31  so  that  it  is  folded  the  same  size  |  as  the  box-cover.  Then  she  takes 
a  mouthful  of  the  liquid  of  the  |  chitons,  and  she  spreads  it  out  again. 
Then  she  blows  water  from  her  mouth  over  it.  |  She  takes  four 
mouthfuls  of  the  dirty  water  and  blows  |  it  on  it.  Then  the  seaweed 
35  gets  all  wet,  ||  and  she  folds  it  up  again  to  the  size  of  the  cover.  | 
Now  it  is  four  fingers  thick.  |  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  woman  takes 
the  soft  tips  of  |  cedar-branches  and  puts  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
small  box.  Then  she  takes  the  |  seaweed  and  puts  it  on  the*  branches ; 
40  and  she  takes  more  ||  cedar-branches  and  lays  them  over  the  seaweed. 
When  |  no  more  shows,  she  takes  another  piece  of  seaweed  and  | 
does  the  same  as  she  did  to  the  first  one  which  is  in  the  |  little  box; 
and  she  does  not  stop  until  all  the  seaweed  is  in  the  |  small  box.  As 
45  soon  as  she  has  finished,  she  takes  a  long  ||  rope  and  ties  it  around  the 
small  box.  Then  she  draws  the  rope  tight,  |  because  she  does  not 
wish  the  small  box  to  burst  open,  and  she  |  puts  stones  on  top  of  it. 
As  soon  as  she  has  finished,  she  takes  |  short  boards  and  measures  the 
size  of  the  top  of  the  small  box,  so  |  that  they  fit  the  corners  of  the 
50  inside  of  the  small  box.  Then  she  puts  it  down  flat  ||  on  the  seaweed. 
Then  she  takes  up  stones  and  puts  them  on  the  |  small  box  containing 
the  seaweed;  and  she  does  not  stop  until  there  is  no  |  room  to  put 
stones  on,  for  there  are  |  many  stones  to  put  on  the  top  of  the  box 


31  k-!o'xwa£yas  LE£wa  yikuya'£ye.  Wa,  la  ha'msgEmd  lax  £wa'palasa 
qlana'se  qa£s  e'tlede  LEple'dEq.  Wa,  la  sElbEx£wi'ts  lax  awa'ga- 
£yas.  Wa,  mo'plEna  ha'msgEmd  la'xa  neqwa  £wa'pa  qa£s  sElbEx- 
£wi'des  laq.  Wa,  laE'm  £na'xwaEm  la  LEx£e'deda  fcqlEstE'naxs 
35  la'e  e'tled  k-!o'x£wodEq  qa  hiEma'lases  LE£wa  yikuya'£ye.  Wa, 
la'xae  mO'dEn  la'xEns  q!wa'q!wax‘ts!ana£yex  yix  wa'gwasas.  Wa, 
g-i'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  tEltElxuba'£yasa 
tsla'plaxe  qa£s  tslak-  lExLE'ndes  la'xa  xa'xadzEme.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa 
lEqtestE'ne  qa£s  axyi'ndes  la'xa  tsla'plaxe.  Wa,  e'tled  ax£e'dxa 
40  tsla'plaxe  qa£s  hamElqEyi'ndes  la'xa  lEq'.EstE'ne.  Wa,  g4T£mes 
k’leo's  la  ne'lalasexs  la'e  e'tled  ax£e'd  la'xa  lEqlEstE'ne  qa£s 
a'£mexat!  £nEgElt5dxes  gd'lx'de  gwe'g'ilasxa  la'g'its!a  la'xa  xa'xa¬ 
dzEme.  Wa,  a'l£mese  gwalExs  la'e  £wi'£lts!amasxa  lEqlEstE'ne  la'xa 
xa'xadzEme.  Wa,  g’i'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  g  l'lt  !a  dE- 
45  nE'ma  qaes  qEX'sE'mdes  la'xa  xa'xadzEme.  Wa,  laE'm  lEk!utEle'da 
dEnE'me  qaxs  gwa'qlElaaq  yimltsle'da  xa'xadzEme  qo  xEqu- 
yt'ntsa  tle'sEme  laq.  Wa,  g’i'lTnese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxa. 
ts!a'ts!axusEme  qa,£s  £mE'ns£Ides  lax  o'kuya£yasa  xa'xadzEme  qa 
bEnbane'qwes  lax  o'tslawasa  xa'xadzEme.  Wa,  la  pa'qEylnts 
50  la'xa  lEqlEstE'ne.  WTa,  la  t!a'x£idxa  tle'sEme  qa£s  le  t laqEytndalas 
la'xa  lEga'tsle  xa'xadzEma.  Wa,  a'lmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  kdeo's 
la  gwa'yak- lalas  e'tled  la  tla'xJaLEleda  tle'sEme  qaxs  la'e  qle'- 
nEma  la  tlaqElaLEla  lax  5'kuya£yasa  lEga'tsle  xa'xadzEma.  Wa, 
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containing  the  seaweed.  |  Sometimes  they  are  left  this  way  in  the 
house  for  one  month.  ||  When  the  woman  thinks  that  the  seaweed  55 
sticks  together,  |  she  takes  off  the  stones  when  it  is  a  fine  day.  | 
Then  she  takes  out  the  seaweed,  which  is  now  one  |  finger  thick.  Then 
she  takes  it  out  of  the  |  house  and  puts  it  flat  on  the  beach,  where  it 
is  dry;  and  ||  when  it  is  evening,  she  takes  it  up  and  takes  it  into  the  60 
house.  |  Then  she  puts  it  back  into  the  small  box,  and  she  again  | 
puts  cedar-branches  between  them;  and  she  also  puts  |  stones  on  it 
again.  She  does  this  four  times;  and  after  |  she  has  done  so  four 
times,  she  puts  them  into  a  small  box,  ||  after  she  has  taken  out  the  65 
cedar-branches  and  also  the  |  stones  on  it.  Now  she  only  puts  ,on 
the  cover,  and  the  cover  is  |  tied  down.  Then  it  is  put  away.  That 
is  all  about  this,  j 

Curing  Seaweed  (2). — They  drive  into  the  floor  two  |  poles  half  a 
fathom  long,  and  sharp  at  the  ends.  Then  ||  they  split  cedar- wood;  70 
and  when  it  is  in  thin  pieces,  these  are  two  |  finger-widths  wide  and 
half  a  finger-width  |  thick,  and  they  are  a  little  more  than  half  a 
fathom  long.  |  Then  they  take  split  narrow  cedar-bark  and  tie  one  end 
to  the  pole  |  standing  alongside  of  the  fire,  and  they  do  the  same 


la  £na/TnEmp!Ena  hiE'msgEmg'ilaxa  hnEku'la  he  gwae'le  la'xa 
g-o'kwe.  Wa,  g'i'Pmese  k'5'teda  tslEda'qaq  laE'm  k!uto'x£wi-  55 
deda  lEq'.EstE'naxs  la'e  tlaqaxodxa  tle'sEme  yixs  e'k'aeda  hia'la. 
Wa,  la  ax£wults!o'dxa  lEqlEstE'naxs  la'e  ma/hnEindEn  la'xEns 
q Iwa'q Iwax’ts !ana£yex  yix  wa'gwasas.  Wa,  la  la'wElsas  la'xes 
g-o'kwe  qa£s  le  pa'xsalisElas  la'xa  LlEmahsa  la'xa  lE'nkwese.  Wa, 
g.ppmese  dza'qwaxs  la'e  ax£ali'saq  qa£s  le  lae'Las  la'xes  g-o  kwe.  60 
Wa,  la'xae  xwe'laxtslots  la'xa  xa'xadzEme.  Wa,  la'xae  tsIa'ts'.E- 
k-odalasa  ts!a'p!axe  laq.  Wa,  la'xaa  e't!ed£Emxat!  la  tla'qEyintsa 
tle'sEme  laq.  Wa,  la  mop'.Ena  he  gwe'x’TdEq.  Wa,  g'l'Tmese 
mo'p!Enaxs  la'e  gwa'la.  Wa,  laE'm  g-e'ts!ayo  la'xa  xa  xadzEme, 
yixs  la'e  la'woyEweda  ts!a'p!axe.  Wa,  he'£mesa  tla'gEme  tie'-  65 
sEma.  Wa,  la  a'Em  la  yikhyi'ntsoses  yikuya'£ye.  Wa,  la  t!E- 
ma'k'intsE£wa.  WTa,  la  g'e'xasE£wa.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Curing  Seaweed  (2). — Wa,  la'xae  de'x£walelEma  maltsla  qe  dzo 
xuma  na'qlEbode  awa'sgEmasas.  Wa,  la  dzo'dzExubaa  kwa.  Wa,  la 
xo'x£witsE£weda  klwaxLa'we  qa  pE'lspadzowes.  Wa,  la  mae'maldEn  70 
la'xEns  q Iwa'q Iwax'ts !ana£ye  &wa'dzEwasas.  Wa,  la  klo'dEne  we- 
wa'gwasas.  Wa,  la  hayaxk-  lo'dbode  awa'sgEmasas  la'xEns  ba'Lax. 
Wa,  la  &x£edxa  tslEXEkwe  tsleq!  dEnasa  qa£s  yihaLElodes  oba£yas 
lax  a  la  Lana'les  la'xa  lEgwi'le  dzo'xuma.  Wa,  la  e'tled  hegwe'x’- 
£idxa  apsba'£ye.  Wa,  la  qlELlEtsIa'qa  xo'kwe  klwaxLa'wa  la  7 
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5  at  ||  the  other  end. 
poles  in  this  way: 
seaweed,  break  it 
are  thin  and  flat,  = 
SO  rack.  As  soon  as  *= 
turned  over;  and 
taken  down  from 


There  are  six  split  cedar-sticks  |  tied  to  the 
When  it  is  done,  |  they  take  the 
in  pieces,  and,  when  |  the  pieces 
1,  they  hang  them  over  the  |  drying- 
=  it  is  browned  by  the  fire,  ||  it  is 
^  when  it  is  browned  again,  |  it  is 
where  it  had  been  put,  and 


placed  on  dressed  deer-skin.  Then  it  is  made  into  a  bunch.  |  A  wedge 
is  taken,  and  with  it  it  is  beaten  as  it  is  |  lying  on  the  board  on 
the  floor  of  the  house.  Then  it  is  just  like  |  powder  after  it  has  been 
85  beaten,  and  it  is  shaken  into  the  ||  small  box.  Then  a  tight  cover  is 
put  on,  and  it  is  placed  in  a  |  dry  place  in  the  house. 

Boiled  Huckleberries. — The  woman  goes  |  to  get  driftwood  after 
she  has  picked  huckleberries,  |  when  she  has  many  and  they  have  been 
cleaned.  |  She  goes  herself  to  get  driftwood;  and  when  she  gets 
5  home,  ||  she  carries  it  up  the  beach  into  the  house,  and  |  she  throws 
it  down.  After  she  has  carried  in  all  the  driftwood,  she  takes  a 


medium-sized 
house.  She 


basket  and  goes  down  to  the  beach  in  front  of  her 
puts  stones  into  it,  as  many  as  she  can  carry.  |  Then 
10  she  carries  it  on  her  back  into  her  house  ||  and  puts  it  down.  Then 
she  continues  carrying  stones.  |  When  she  thinks  she  has  enough, 


76  yae'llala  la'xa  dzo'xume  g-a  gwa/leg’a  (Jig.).  Wa,  gd'Pmese  gwa'- 
Iexs  la'e  ax£etsE£wa  lEq’.EstE'ne  qa£s  pa'pEx-salasE£we.  Wa,  gd'l- 
hnese  la  pE'lspEla  gdTsg’ildEdzoxs  la'e  ge'x-£waLElodalayu  la'xa 
lEmxudEma.  Wii,  gflhmese  la  kulx£w!dExs  lae  £wl£la  le/x-£ItsE£wa. 
80  Wa,  gd'l£Emxaa'wise  la  ku'lx£w!dExs  la'e  £wl'£la  axa'maxoya  qa£s 
axdzo'dayuwe  la'xa  £wa'dEkwe.  Wa,  la  q!Ene'psEmtsE£wa. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'tsE£weda  LE'mg’ayowe  qa£s  t!E'lx£w!dyowe  laqe'xs 
la'e  &xdza'lilxa  pae'le  sao'kwa.  Wa,  laE'm  la  yo  gwe'x'sa  ts!o'- 
layoxs  la'e  gwal  t  !ElxwasE£wa.  Wa,  a'£mese  la  laaxtslo'yo  la'xa 
85  xa'xadzEmaxs  lae  aEmxasE£wes  ytkuya'£ye  qa£s  g-e'xasE£we  la'xa 
lEm£wi'le  la'xa  g'o'kwe. 

1  Boiled  Huckleberries  (Dzeg-Ek£  gwadEm). — Wa,  heEm  g  ll  ax£e- 
tso£sa  tslEdaqa  qlexale  lEqwa,  yixs  g-alae  gwal  k-Islaxa  gwadE- 
me,  yixs  qlEyoLaaq.  Wa,  laEmxaawise  ek  lEgEkwa.  Wa,  laEm 
gwalilaxs  lae  aneqaxa  qlexale.  Wa,  gilflnese  g  ax  na£nakuxs  lae 
5  hex  fldaEm  wex-wusdesElaq,  qa£s  la  wegiLElaq  laxes  g'okwe,  qa£s 
la  wex-£alTlaq.  Wa,  gflhmese  £wi£losdesxa  qlexalaxs  lae  ax£edxahela 
lExa£ya  qa£s  la  lEnts!es  laxa  L!Ema£isases  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  xe£xu- 
tslodalasa  tlesEme  laq.  Wa,  ahnese  gwanala,  qa£s  Idkwesexs  lae 
oxLEX'Tdeq  qa£s  g'axe  oxLosdesElas  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g'o- 
10  kwe  qa£s  la  oxLEg'alilas.  Wa,  la  hanal  XEqwaxa  tlesEme.  Wa, 
gdTmese  k-otaq  laEm  helaxs  lae  ax£edxa  malts  !aqe  haa£yalagflt 
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she  takes  two  medium-sized 
down  as  side-pieces  at  the  place  where  she  intends  to 
and  between  them  she  puts  kindling-wood.  When 


pieces  of  driftwood  and  puts  them  12 

build  her  fire, 


the  kindling- 


wood  is  level  with  the  two  side-pieces,  ||  she  takes  short  pieces  of  15 
driftwood  and  puts  them  crosswise  over  the  side-pieces.  |  The  stones 
are  to  be  placed  on  these.  When  (the  wood)  is  all  on,  she  puts  the 
stones  on  top  of  it;  |  and  after  the  stones  are  all  on,  she  lights  |  the 
fire  underneath.  When  it  blazes  up,  she  takes  the  |  huckleberries, 
which  she  is  going  to  cook  in  a  high  square  box,  which  she  puts  down 
next  to  the  fire  which  she  has  made,  and  also  her  ||  long  tongs  and  a  20 
bucket  filled  with  water.  She  |  places  the  bucket  with  water  next 
to  the  fire,  so  that  it  may  get  warm.  |  After  doing  so,  she  takes 
spawn  of  the  humpback-salmon  and  |  puts  it  down  in  a  dish.  She 
takes  her  huckleberry-  |  baskets  and  pours  the  huckleberries  into  the 
high  box  in  which  ||  they  are  to  be  cooked.  When  the  box  is  nearly  25 
full,  she  stops  |  pouring  in  huckleberries;  and  when  the  stones  get 


red-hot, 


tongs, 


_ _ !  the  woman  who  cooks  the  huckleberries  takes  her 

picks  up  the  red-hot  stones,  and  |  dips  them  into  the  water  in  the 
bucket,  so  that  the  ||  ashes  that  stick  to  them  come  off.  Then  she  30 
puts  them  into  the  huckleberries  which  she  is  cooking.  |  She  con¬ 
tinues  doing  this,  and  the  hot  stones  sink  down  |  in  the  berries. 
There  are  not  very  many  stones  which  she  puts  in,  |  when  they  begin 


qlexala  qa£s  k-ak'EdEnodes  laxes  gwE£yo  qa£s  lEx£walilasxes  1e-  12 
qwela£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£odalases  g-alastayowe  laq.  Wa,  guPmese  la 
biEmak-Eyeda  g-alastayowe  LE-'wa  malts  !aqe  x  w ex w al e nw a£y  axs 
lae  ax£edxa  ts  belts  !Exustowe  qlexala,  qa£s  gek’Eylndales  laq,  qa  15 
xEexudEmasa  tlesEme.  Wa,  gbPmese  £wilg-aaLElaxs  lae  xEquyinda- 
lasa  tlesEme  laq.  Wa,  guPmese  £wilk-EyindExs  lae  mEnabotsa 
gulta  laq.  Wa,  gdPmese  xuqostaxs  lae  axTdxes  dzeg-atsIe.Laxa 
gwadEme  Lawatsa,  qa  g-axes  hanalesxa  lEqwela£yas.  Wa,  he£mesa 
g‘ilt!a  k-  IipLalaa.  Wa,  he£mesa  nagats'.e  qotlaxa  £wape.  W  a,  laEm  20 
banolisasa  £wabEts!ala  nagats'.e  lAxa  lEqwela£yas  qa  ts!Elxstax-£I- 
des.  Wii,  g-iPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  ge£na  hanone,  qa£s  g-axe 
hang-all£lasexs  g-ets!ae  laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  gwegwa- 
dats  !e  laElxa£ya,  qa£s  la  guxts‘!alasa  gwadsme  laxa  nawatsaxa 
dzeg'atsIeLaq.  Wa,  g-lPmese  Elaq  qotleda  Lawatsaxs  lae  gwal  25 
guqasa  gwadEme  laq.  Wii,  giPmese  memEnltsEmx-£ideda  t!esE- 
maxs  lae  hex-£lda£ma  dzek'aLaxa  gwadEme  ts'.Edaq  dax-£Idxes 
k-  IipLalaa,  qa£s  k-'.ip!ldes  laxa  x-ixExsEmala  tlessma,  qa£s  la 
lianax£wid  hapstEnts  lax  £wabEts!awa  nagats'.e,  qa  £wllawesa 
guna£ye  k'.weklutalaq.  Wii,  la  k-IlpEymts  laxa  gwadEme  dze- 30 
k-aso£s.  Wii,  la  hanal  lie  gweg-ile  a£mese  hiimEnsEleda  tslElqwa 
t!esEm  laq.  Wa,  k'lest'.a  alaEm  qlenEma  t'.esEme  la  k- !ip '.EgEmse- 
qexs  lae  mEdElx£wida.  Wra,  la  k-agulilaxa  ge£nets!ala  lalogdma, 
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to  boil.  Then  she  takes  the  dish  with  spawn  |  and  empties  it  on  the 
35  boiling  huckleberries.  Next  she  takes  ||  a  mat  and  covers  (the  high 
box),  so  that  the  steam  does  not  come  out;  |  and  she  piles  up  the  fire 
over  the  rest  of  the  red-hot  stones.  ]  Then  she  rests  a  long  time  before 
she  takes  off  the  mat  covering.  |  When  she  sees  that  the  salmon- 
spawn  is  turning  white,  she  takes  a  |  broken  paddle  and  stirs  with  it 
40  the  huckleberries  which  have  been  ||  mixed  with  salmon-spawn.  As 
soon  as  they  are  mixed,  she  puts  down  her  |  broken  stirring-paddle.  She 
takes  the  tongs  and  |  feels  for  the  stones  which  are  piled  together  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box  in  which  the  |  huckleberries  were  boiled.  She 
puts  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  |  fire.  When  they  are  all  out, 
45  she  takes  up  more  ||  red-hot  stones  that  are  on  the  fire.  She  first  | 
dips  them  into  the  bucket  with  water,  and  then  she  |  puts  them  again 
into  the  huckleberries  that  she  is  cooking;  and  she  only  stops  |  when 
the  huckleberries  mixed  with  salmon-roe  are  thoroughly  boiling,  j 
50  Then  she  spreads  the  mat  over  them.  ||  After  doing  so,  the  woman 
goes  into  the  woods  to  break  off  |  broad  leaves  of  skunk-cabbage. 
She  does  not  break  off  very  many  of  them,  and  |  takes  them  home. 
Then  she  |  takes  her  husband’s  crooked  knife  and  cuts  off  the  veins  | 
in  the  middle  of  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  (the  veins)  are  all  cut 
55  off,  she  warms  the  leaves  by  the  fire  to  make  them  ||  pliable  and 


qa£s  guqEyindes  laxa  la  maEmdElqula  gwadEma.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
35  le£wa£ye,  qa£s  naxwodes  laq  qa  kffeses  kExusaleda  kffalEla.  Wa, 
a£mese  q  !ap  lesgEmtsa  lEgwile  laxa  waokwe  xffx^ExsEmala  tlesEma. 
Wa,  la  gagalaxs  lae  x-osffdExs  lae  axodxa  £naxumalile  le£wa£ya. 
Wa,  gITmese  doqulaxa  ge£ne  la  £mEl£mElsgEmx'£Ida  lae  ax£edxa 
q  Tkwase  se£wayowa,  qa£s  !  xwet  !fdes  laxes  dzek  asE£we  gwadEma, 
40  qa  lElgowes  LE£wa  ge£ne.  Wa,  gffTmese  lElgoxs  lae  g-ig-alilaxes 
xwedayowe  qlEkwas  se£wayowa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  kffipLalaa  qa£s 
kffaplEles  laxa  tlesEmaxs  lae  XEq  luxLales  laxa  dzeg-ats!axa 
gwadEme  kffimyaxLa,  qa£s  k’ !ip  lalllEles  lax  maglnwallsasa 
lEgwile.  Wa,  glTmese  £wI£lostaxs  lae  et!ed  k  !ip!ed  laxa  xffx-Ex- 
45  sEmala  tlesEm  XExuLalales  laxa  lEgwile,  qa£s  la  g  ag-alasela 
kffipstEnts  lax  £wabEts  !awasa  nagatsle.  Wii,  laxae  et!ed  kdipE- 
yints  laxa  dzek-asE£waseda  gwadEme.  Wa,  al£Em  gwalExs 
lae  alakffala  la  maEmdElqules  dzek-asE£we  malaqEla  ge£ne  p£wa 
gwadEme.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  le£wa£ye,  qa£s  LEpEyindes  laq. 
50  Wa,  glffmese  gwalExs  lae  laxa  iiLlexa  tstedaqe,  qa£s  la  p!ox£wid 
laxa  awadzoxLowe  k- !Ek- !aok!wa.  Wa,  la  lr  !es  q!exse  pIOgwanE- 
masexs  g-axae  gEmxElaqexs  g'axae  na£nakwa.  Wa,  hex£ida£mese 
ax£edEx  xElxwala  k-  lawayases  la£wunEme,  qa£s  kffaxalex  t!Ent!En- 
xEdza£yas.  Wa,  glTmese  £wi£laxs  lae  pEx,£idEq  laxa  lEgwile,  qa 
55  lEnlEndEdz5x£wides.  Wa,  g11£mese  gwalExs  lae  la£wunEmas  ax£ed- 
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thin;  and  after  she  has  done  so,  her  husband  takes  |  a  short  board  56 
and  makes  a  cover  for  the  box.  He  |  fits  it  so  that  it  will  not  leak. 
Then  his  wife  |  takes  olachen-fat  that  is  left  after  the  oil  has  been 
dried  out  of  the  olachen  in  |  Knight  Inlet.  She  puts  it  on  a  board, 
takes  a  stone  ||  and  hammers  it  until  it  becomes  a  thick  paste,  which  60 
is  very  sticky.  |  After  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  her  tongs  and  with 
them  picks  the  |  stones  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  in  which  the 
huckleberries  with  salmon-spawn  have  been  cooked.  |  When  all  the 
stones  are  out,  she  takes  the  pounded  fat  |  and  puts  a  little  all  around 
the  opening  of  the  ||  box.  Then  she  fits  the  cover  on  the  box  so  that  65 
it  |  lies  on  the  olachen-fat  and  so  that  it  is  air-tight.  |  Then  her  hus¬ 
band  sits  down  on  it,  and  the  woman  takes  more  olachen-fat  and  | 
smears  it  all  around  between  the  box  and  the  cover.  She  takes  | 
the  heated  skunk-cabbage  leaves,  cuts  off  a  strip  two  finger-widths 
wide,  ||  and  sticks  it  on  to  the  olachen-fat  |  all  around  the  box  cover.  70 
When  this  is  done,  she  puts  it  down  in  a  |  cool  corner  of  the  house. 
She  leaves  it  there  until  the  |  season  of  the  winter-ceremonial.  | 

I  have  forgotten  this.  She  spreads  the  heated  skunk-cabbage 
leaves  ||  over  the  boiled  huckleberries  mixed  with  salmon-spawn.  |  75 
She  spreads  them  smoothly  all  around  the  corners;  and  after  doing 
so,  she  puts  on  |  the  cover.  All  this  is  done  in  the  same  way  with 


xa  ts!ats!axusame,  qa£s  yikuyag'ileq  qaeda  Lawatsa.  Wa,  lahne  56 
babanaakwa  qa  k-  !eses  hatsaleda  hasa£ye  laq,  yixs  laapes  gEnEme 
axTdxa  qlaboqwe  yix  sEmyak’awaeyasa  sEmlcaxa  dzaxhme  lax 
Dzawade,  qa£s  lEgEdzodes  laxa  saxudzEse.  W  a,  la  ax£edxa  tlesEme, 
qa£s  lEsElgEndes  iaq,  qa  alak  dales  gEnx'fida,  qa  alak’  !ales  k!uta.  60 
Wa,  gibmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  k-  fipLalaa,  qa£s  k'  !ip£ustales  laxa 
t  '.esEmaxs  lae  'xEqluxLales  laxa  dzegikwe  malaqElaxa  ge£ne  LE£wa 
gwadEme.  Wa,  gibmese  £wfilosteda  tlesEmaxs  lae  ax£edxa  lEdzE- 
kwe  qlaboqwa,  qa£s  xaL!EX'£ide  gEls£its  lax  awe£stas  awaxsta^yasa 
Lawatsa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ylkuya£ye,  qa£s  ylkuyindes  laq.  Wa,  65 
la£me  papaxk'Enaxa  qlaboqwe,  qaxs  aEmxaakwae.  Wa,  la  k!wa- 
k-Eyinde  la£wunEmaseqexs  laes  gEnEme  ax£edxa  q!aboqwe,  qa£s 
gEltse£stalis  lax  awe£stas  paqalaena£yasa  £yikuya£ye.  Wa,  lii  ax£ed- 
xa  pEnkwe  k'  IeK  !a5k!wa,  qa£s  bExalexa  maldEndzayaakwe  laxEns 
q !waq !wax-ts !ana£yex.  Wa,  la  k!udegdnts  laxa  qlaboqwe  lax  70 

awe£stasa  yikuya£ye.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxcq.  Wa,  la  hang-alllas 
laxa  wudanegwilases  g’bkwe.  Wa,  laEm  lalaal  laxa  tsets!eq!En- 
xaxa  tslawunxe  hA'nel  laq. 

Wa,  hexoLEn  L'.Elewesoxs  LEpEyindaasa  pEnkwe  k1 ’.Ek- !aok!wa 
laxa  dzegdkwe  malaqElaxa  ge£ne  LE£wa  gwadEme.  Wa,  laEm  ae-  75 
kdaxs  lae  LEpEyints  laq.  W'a,  gihmese  gwalsxs  lawisLae  yikuymts 
yikuya£yas.  Wa,  heEm  £nami£lalote  gwag-ilasaxa  gwadEme  LE£wa 
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78  huckleberries,  |  with  large  blueberries,  small  blueberries,  and  scarlet 
berries  ( ?) .  All  of  these  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  |  the  four  kinds 
that  I  have  just  named,  in  the  same  way  as  the  red  huckleberries  are 
80  treated  when  they  are  ||  picked  and  eaten.  The  eating  of  the  large 
blueberries,  the  eating  of  the  small  blueberries,  |  and  the  eating  of  the 
mountain  scarlet  berries  (?)  is  the  same.  |  Another  name  of  the 
small  blueberries  is  '‘mouldy  blueberries.”  That  is  all  about  this.  | 
1  Viburnum  ^Berries  with  Oil. — Nowl  will  talk  about  |  the  viburnum- 

berries  mixed  with  oil,  for  there  is  only  one  way  of  cooking  them,  | 
as  I  have  described.  When  they  have  been  cooked,  |  they  pour  them 
5  into  the  large  swallowing-basket  and  the  ||  medium-sized  swallowing- 
basket,  and  also  into  the  front-basket;  and  when  |  they  are  all  full 
of  steamed  viburnum-berries,  the  woman  takes  a  |  high  box,  which  is 
10  two  spans  |  wide  and  long,  |  and  which  is  three  spans  high.  ||  The 
cover  is  made  to  fit  on  (air-tight).  This  is  put  down  by  the  |  woman. 
Then  she  takes  a  large  dish  and  puts  it  down  next  |  to  her  seat,  and 
she  takes  oil  and  pours  it  |  into  the  large  dish.  When  it  is  half  full, 
she  stops  |  pouring  in  the  oil.  She  takes  a  small  basket,  goes  down 
15  to  the  beach,  ||  and  puts  six  stones  into  it.  She  carries  them  back  in 
one  hand,  |  coming  up  from  the  beach,  and  carries  them  into  the 
house,  and  |  she  puts  them  down  next  to  the  fire.  Then  she  puts 


78  sElEme  LEfiva  noxwa  LEewa  tsEltsEle;  fiiaxwaEm  he  gweg'ilasEAva 
m6x-widalaxEn  LeLEqElasE£we  lax  gwayfilalasaxa  gwadEmaxs  lae 
80  k’  !ElasE£wa  loxs  lae  gwatgutsE£wa,  LE£wa  sESElEmg-axa  SElEme, 
LEswa  noxunaxwaxa  noxwa,  LE£wa  tsEtsEltsEleg'axa  tsEltsEle. 
HeEm  £nEm  LegEmsa  £noxwe  quxalas.  LaEm  £wl£la  gwala. 

1  Viburnum’-Berries  with  Oil. — Wa,  lafinesEn  edzaqwal  gwagwex-s£alal 
laxa  Llakwe  tlElsa  yixs  fiiEmaaLe  gwegdlasaqexs  lae  L!ax!op!a- 
sE£wa  laxEn  g-ale  waldEina.  Wa,  he£maaxs  lae  gwala  l  !aL  lop  !aqexs 
lae  Llopa.  Wa,  afinise  guxtslalayo  laxa  nag-a£ye  LE£wa  heloma- 
5  gEme  lExasya  loxs  lE£maeda  nanaagEme  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g'ihmese 
£naxwa  qoqut!axa  q'.olkwe  tlElsaxs  iaeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  Lawa- 
tsaxa  yIxllsEme,  yixs  ma£lp!Enx-se£stalae  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!a- 
na£yex,  yix  £wadzosgEmasas.  Wa,  laxae  heEm  gdldofiatse.  Wa, 
la  yuduxllp  lEnk’e  £walasgEmasas  laxEns  q  !waq  !wax-ts  !ana£yex. 
10  Wa,  la  babanaakwe  yikwa£yas.  Wa,  heEm  g-ax  hang-ali£lEmsa 
tslEdaqe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  loqlwa,  qa£s  g-axe  hang'alllas 
laxes  khvaelase.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxes  L!e£na,  qa£s  la  guxtslots 
laxa  £walase  loqlwa.  Wa,  g11£mese  liEgoyoxsdalaxs  lae  gwal 
giiqas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lalaxame,  qa£s  la  lEnts!es  laxa  L!Ema£ise, 
15  qa£s  xE£xuts !odesa  qlELlEsgEme  tlesEm  laqexs  g-axae  k- !5xk- !otE- 
laqexs  g’axae  losdesEla,  qa£s  la  k' logweLElaq  laxes  g-okwe.  Wa,  la 
k' !ogunolisas  laxes  lEgwile.  Wii,  hex-£ida£mese  xExuLEntsa  tlesEme 


1  Viburnum  pauciflorum  Pylaine. 
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them  |  on  the  fire,  and  she  takes  the  bucket  of  water  and  |  puts  it 
down  where  she  is  going  to  work.  She  takes  her  tongs  and  ||  puts  20 
them  down.  Then  she  takes  a  small  dish  and  puts  it  down.  |  Then 
she  takes  a  bucket  of  water,  and  she  pours  the  water  |  into  the  small 
dish.  Now  she  watches  the  stones  which  are  on  the  |  fire  until  they 
are  just  hot  enough  to  be  a  little  red.  |  As  soon  as  they  have  that 
color,  she  takes  her  tongs,  ||  picks  up  the  stones,  dips  them  into  the  25 
small  dish  with  water  |  in  it,  so  that  the  ashes  on  them  come  off,  and 
she  |  puts  them  into  the  oil.  She  does  the  same  with  the  other  | 
stones;  and  when  all  the  oil  is  melted,  she  takes  a  |  bucket  of  water 
and  pours  it  on  the  melted  ||  oil.  After  it  has  staid  there  a  little  while,  30 
she  picks  the  stones  out  |  and  throws  them  down  by  the  side  of  the 
fire.  After  she  has  taken  them  all  out,  she  |  takes  a  large  ladle,  dips 
it  into  the  oil  and  water,  and  moves  it  up  and  down.  |  When  she  has 
done  this  a  little  while,  the  oil  and  water  are  mixed,  and  |  they  get 
cold,  and  the  mixture  of  oil  ||  and  water  looks  white.  When  they  are  35 
well  mixed,  she  takes  a  basket  of  viburnum-berries  |  and  pours  the 
berries  into  the  high  box.  When  |  they  are  all  emptied  out,  the  box 
is  full.  Then  she  takes  the  dish  in  which  she  has  |  the  water  mixed 
with  oil,  and  places  it  across  the  corner  of  the  berry-box,  and  |  pours 
(the  contents)  very  slowly  over  the  |[  viburnum-berries.  Then  the  40 


laxes  lEgwile.  WA,  la  ax£edxa  nagatsle  '■wabEtsIalaxa  '■wape,  qa£s  18 
g-axe  Mng’alilas  laxes  eaxElase.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  ts!esLala,  qa 
g-axes  k'adela.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lalogume  qa£s  g-axexat!  kAg-ali-  20 
las.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  nagatsle  £wabEts  lalilxa  £wape,  qa£s  la  guqa- 
sas  laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  la  dbqwalaxa  tlesEme  xExuLalales  laxa 
lEgwila,  qa  a>mes  helale  ts  !Elqwalaena£yas  qa  halsElahne  xdxsEm- 
x-£ida.  Wa,  g-ihmese  he  gwegusgEmx'TdExs  lae  ax£edxes  tsIesLala, 
qa£s  k-  !ip  !ldes  laxa  tlesEme,’  qa£s  lii  hapstEnts  laxa  £wabEts!&lI-  25 
laxa  lalogume,  qa  £wT£lawesa  giina£ye  k!wek!utsEmeq.  Wii,  la 
kdiplEqas  laxa  L!e£na.  Wa,  la  hanal  he  gwegdlaxa  waokwe 
tlesEma.  Wa,  gihmese  £wi£la  yaxTdeda  L!e£naxs  lae  ax£edxa 
nagatsle  £wabEts!alllxa  £wape,  qa£s  la  guqteqas  laxa  yaxEkwe 
L!e£na.  Wii,  guhmese  gagiilaxs  lae  k-  !ip£usta4axa  t'.esEme  laq,  30 
qa£s  k- IlbEnolisEles  laxes  lEgwile.  Wii,  g-iTmese  £wi£lo£staxs  lae 
ax£edxa  £walase  k-ats'.Enaqa,  qa£s  tseg-ostalesa  L!e£na  LE£wa  £wape. 
Wa,  gilhnese  gegllllExs  lae  lElgoweda  L'.e£na  LE£wa  £wapaxs  lae 
wuda£stax-£ida.'  Wii,  la£me  alakdala  la  £mElstowa  qElokwe  L!e£na 
LE£wa  £wape.  Wii.,  gdl£mese  lElgoxs  lae  ax£edxa  t!et!Elts!ala  35 
laElxa£ya,  qa£s  la  giixts!alas  laxa  yixusEme  Lawatsa.  Wa,  gil- 
£mese  £wi£1osexs  lae  Elaq  qot!a.  Wii,  lii  k'agulilaxa  qEloxuts !4laxa 
L !efna  loq!wa,  qa£s  la  k'ag'agEnts  laxa  t!Elsts!ala  Lawatsa,  qa-s 
kdese  ealtsilaxs  lae  qEbE£nakulasa  qElokwe  L'.ehia  liix  okuya^yasa 
tlElse.  Wii,  he£mis  la  ts!axalts!alatsa  qElokwe  L!e£na  lax  awiiga-  40 
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41  water  and  oil  run  down  among  the  |  berries.  She  keeps  the  dish  with 
the  mixed  oil  and  berries  turned  over  for  a  long  time,  |  because  the 
mixture  does  not  run  very  fast.  It  runs  in  among  the  |  viburnum- 
berries.  When  the  mixed  water  and  oil  does  not  run  in  any  more, 
she  puts  |  the  dish  upright  and  places  it  on  the  floor  of  the  house, 
45  for  ||  the  berries  are  now  covered  with  water  and  oil.  She  takes  the 
cover  of  the  |  box,  and  her  husband  takes  a  |  drill  and  his  straight 
knife  and  splits  good  |  red-pine  wood.  He  cuts  it  out  and  makes 
pegs  out  of  it.  When  |  he  has  done  so,  he  drills  through  the  cover 
50  and  the  edge  of  the  ||  box,  pulls  out  his  drill,  wets  the  pegs  with  his 
saliva,  |  and,  when  one  is  wet  all  over,  he  puts  it  into  the  |  drill-hole 
and  takes  a  stone  and  drives  in  the  peg.  |  The  drill-holes  are  three 
55  finger-widths  apart.  |  He  puts  a  peg  into  every  hole.  After  ||  he  has 
done  so,  he  puts  the  box  down  in  a  cool  corner  of  the  house.  That  is 
all  about  this.  | 

1  The  First  Dog-Salmon  of  the  Season. — Now  I  will  talk  |  about  the 
salmon  obtained  by  those  who  fish  [on  the  rivers]  at  the  mouth  of 
the  |  river,  when  they  are  going  to  eat  (the  salmon)  quickly.  When 
the  dog-salmon  are  seen  |  jumping  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
5  man  at  once  ||  takes  his  fishing  box  and  opens  it,  and  he  takes 
out  |  his  two  harpoon  points,  and  he  prepares  them.  And  after  |  he 


41  £yasa  tlElse.  Wa,  la  gael  qogfbnakulasa  qElogwats  !axa  Llehia 
loqlwa  qaxs  k'!esae  albaleda  qElokwe  L!e£naxs  lae  ts!ats!aqElaxa 
tlElse.  Wa,  gubmese  gwal  tslaxEleda  qElokwe  L!e£naxs  lae  t!ax£id- 
xa  qEloxuts!alaxa  L!e£na  loqlwa.  Wa,  la  hang-alilaxa  loq  hva,  qaxs 
45  lE£mae  tlEpEyalaxa  qElokwe  Llehia.  Wa,  la  ax£edEx  yikiiya£yasa 
Llagwatslaxa  tlElse  Lawatsa.  Wa,  la  ax£ede  laAvunEmasexes 
sElEme  LE£wa  nExx-ala  k-  lawayowa,  qa£s  xox£widexa  eg'aqwa 
wunagiila.  Wa,  la  k'!ax£w!dEq,  qa£s  Lapelax-£ideq.  Wa,  g-il£mese 
gwalExs  lae  se1x'£kIex  yikuya£yas  hex’sala  lax  ogwaga£yasa  La- 
50  watsa.  Wa,  la  lExuLElodxes  sElEmaxs  lae  mElx£untses  kliineLlE- 
xawa£ye  laq.  Wa,  guhmese  la  klunxEnalaxs  lae  Lastots  laxes 
sEla£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tlesEme,  qa£s  dexubEtEndesa  LabEme. 
Wa,  la  yaeyuduxudEne  awklagalaasae  sEla£yas  laxEns  q!waq!wax'- 
ts!ana£yex,  yixa  la  q Iwalxostalaxa  LabEme.  Wa,  g  lhmese  gwalExs 
55  lae  hang-alllas  laxa  wudanegwilases  g'okwe.  Wa,  laEm  gwala. 

1  The  First  Dog-Salmon  of  the  Season.* 1 * * * 5 — Wa,  lahne'sEn  gwa/gwex  s£a- 

lal  laqe'xs  g'a'lae  ladoLlasosa  wlwametslenoxwe  lax  o'^siwa^asa 

wa,  qa£s  hala'xwasE£wa.  Wa,  he/£maaxs  la'e  do'gula  gwa£xni'se 

Ek-a  lax  o'xusiwa£yasa  wa.  Wa,  he'x-Tda^eseda  bEgwa/nEme 

5  ax£e'dxes  wTwak-ayEwa'tsIe  qa£s x-o'x£wIdeq.  Wa,  la  Sx£wults!o'd- 
xes  madtsE'm  mema'sa  qa£s  hashe'naqeq.  Wa,  gAbmese  gwal 
hashe'naqaqexs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  t!a't!aq!wayowe  qa£s  hashe'naxe- 


1  Here  follows  a  prayer  to  the  salmon  (see  p  609,  also  p.  223). 
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has  prepared  them,  he  takes  his  harpoon  shaft  and  prepares  |  it,  8 
putting  on  the  prongs,  so  that  they  fit  on  firmly.  |  As  soon  as  he  has 
done  so,  he  goes  to  the  beach  where  his  fishing  canoe  is.  ||  Then  he  goes  10 
to  spear  the  salmon,  which  swim  mthe  |  mouth  of  the  slough.  Then 
he  begins  to  spear  them.  If  there  are  many  |  dog-salmon,  it  does 
not  take  long  until  he  has  obtained  many.  |  Then  he  goes  home.1  | 
Then  the  woman  herself2  replies,  “Y es,”  and  goes  up  from  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  ||  takes  an  old  mat  and  spreads  it  out  on  the  beach  15 
seaward  from  |  the  high-water  mark.  As  soon  as  she  has  done  this, 
she  goes  down  to  the  beach  |  where  the  spearsman’s  canoe  is,  and 
she  puts  her  fingers  into  the  gills  of  two  |  dog-salmon,  two  in  each 
hand.  Then  she  carries  the  |  four  salmon  up  from  the  beach,  and 
she  puts  them  on  the  old  mat  which  is  spread  out  on  the  beach.  0 
After  she  has  taken  them  all  out,  she  takes  her  fish-knives  and  |  sharp-  20 
ens  them  on  a  whetstone;  and  after  she  has  sharpened  |  them,  she 
takes  a  small  mat  and  spreads  it  out  on  the  beach  by  her  side.  Then 
she  |  puts  the  salmon  on  it.  Then  she  can  just  reach  the  |  salmon, 
when  she  takes  it  to  cut  it  open.  Then  she  does  the  same  as  she  || 
does  when  she  is  cutting  open  dog-salmon  to  be  roasted,  and  she  25 
only  |  cuts  the  meat  thin  along  its  skin,  and  the  |  edges  of  the  cut 
salmon  are  left  on  in  this  manner.3  |  After  she  has  cut  it  on  her 


dex  dze'gumas  qa£s  bE'nx'ddesa  me'mase  laq  qa  E'balales.  Wa,  g 
g-l'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  la'EntsIes  la'xes  t!a't!aq!waats!axs  ha£ne'- 
sae.  Wa,  hiE'm  lal  t!a't!aq!walxa  kdo'tElaxs  mEna'lae  lax  o'xusi-  io 
wa£yas  wa'yalasas.  Wa,  lahne'se  t!ax£wi'da.  Wa,  gTlhnese  qle'nE- 
meda  gwa£xnisaxs  la'e  kdes  ge'x-fidExs  la'e  q'.Eyo'La.  Wa,  g-ax 
na/'makwa.1  .  . 

Wa,  la  q!ule'x-s£Em2  wa'xeda  tsbxla'qaxs  la'e  la'sdes  qa£s  le 
ax£e'dxes  k‘ !a'k‘ lobane  qa£s  g-a'xe  LEpla'lisaq  lax  L!a'sa£yasa  15 
yaa'xmote.  Wa,  gd'hmese  gwa'lalise  axa'£yasexs  la'e  lE'ntsIes 
lax  hahie'dzasasa  t!a't!aq!waats!ex'de.  Wa,  la  gasx'EX'h'dxa  mae'- 
mahe  gwa£xnis  lax  wa'x’soltslanas.  Wa,  la£me'se  gaso'sdesElaxa 
mo'we  kdotEla  qa£s  le  k- lEgEdzo'dalas  la'xa  LEbe'se  k' !a'k’ lobana. 
Wa,  g  i'hmese  £wi£l5ltamasqexs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  xwa'xuLayowe  qa£s  20 
g-e'xElalax-Tdeq  la'xa  g-e'xesdEme.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  gwiil  g-e'xa- 
qexs  lae  Hx£edxes  amay£e  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  LEp  la'liseq  la'xa  o'gwage- 
lisas  kdEg-atsla'sexa  kdo'tEla.  Wa,  a'£mese  he'ltsIapElaxa  kdo'tE- 
laxs  la'e^da'x-TdEq  qa£s  xwa'Tideq.  Ile'Emxaa  gwe'g  ilaqe  gwe'- 
g-i£lasasa  xwaLaxa  L!obEkwelasE£wa  gwa£xnise.  Wa,  le'x-a£mesex  25 
pEla'e  t!E'lsa£yas  yix  q  lEmElts  !a£yas  Lle'sas.  Wa,  he'£mesexs  kda'- 
k‘  lEwasEnxElaeda  thde'kwe;  g'a  gwa'leg’a  (fig.3). 

Wa,  g  i'hmese  gwal  tlE'lsaq  laxes  tlEle'dzowe  xag'agwa'leg  a4  la'e 

1  Here  follows  a  prayer,  p.  609.  2  She  answers  her  own  prayer.  3  See  first  figure  on  p.  304. 

4  on  a  slanting  board  supported  by  a  log  See  figure  on  p.  250. 
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cutting-board  in  this  manner,1  |  —  she  takes  her  basket 

30  and  puts  into  it  what  she  has  Vj  F7  cut.  Then  ||  she  car¬ 
ries  it  up  on  the  beach  and  takes  it  \  \  I  /  into  her  house.  Then 
she  takes  the  |  drying-poles,  which  \\  //  are  always  left  in  their 

places  in  the  houses  of  the  river  W -Li  people.  |  Then  she 
hangs  the  cut  salmon  lengthwise  on  the  drying-poles  in  this  manner:  | 

After  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  short  boards 
and  |  puts  them  under  the  place  where  she  has 
hung  up  her  cut  salmon.  She  does  ||  not 
allow  the  heat  to  strike  what  is  now  hanging 
lengthwise  on  the  |  drying-poles.  Sometimes 
it  hangs  for  one  day;  then  the  woman  |  looks 
at  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  half  dry,  the  woman  takes  it  down;  and  |  she 
gathers  together  the  drying-poles,  and  she  puts  the  cut  salmon  up 
40  again;  |  but  it  is  spread  out.  Now  it  is  spread  out  when  she  |j  puts 
it  up  again;  and  it  only  differs  from  preserved  skin  of  salmon  |  caught 
with  a  hook  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  in  that  (the  salmon)  is  not 
fat  |  when  it  is  found  spawning  |  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 
while  it  is  really  fat  when  it  is  speared  at  the  |  mouth  of  the  river. 
45  And  as  soon  as  they  finish  cutting  up  ||  the  speared  salmon,  the 
woman  at  once  gathers  the  slime  and  |  everything  that  comes  from 
the  salmon,  and  puts  it  into  the  basket,  and  |  she  goes  and  pours  it 
into  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


ftx£edxes  lExa£ye  qa£s  axts  lodaleses  t!Elsa£ye  laq.  Wa,  la  k‘!ox£- 
30  usdesElaq  qa£s  las  laeTas  la'xes  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  la£mes  ax£e'dxa 
gayoqaxs  he'mEnata£mae  ax£a'laLEla  la'xa  wl'wamedzats  !e  g’o'kwa. 
Wa,  la£me'se  ao'ts  !aq&leda  tlEle'kwe  la/xa  ga'yowe;  g-a  gwa'leg’a 
(Jig.).  Wa,  g'lT'mese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  ts!a'ts!ExusEme  qa£s 
he'lEwabodes  la'xa  la  gdla'laLElats  tlEle'kwe.  Wa,  laE'm 
35  kdes  he'lqlalaq  xahnag'aaLEleda  L!e's£ala  la'xa  la  gdla'laLEla  la'xa 
gayo.  Wa,  la  £na'l£nEmp!Ena  xa£malaLElaxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  dd'x- 
£w!dEq.  Wa,  g'i'hmese  k‘ !a'yax£wklExs  la'eda  ts’Eda'qe  axa'xodEq 
qa£s  q!a'p!eg-aaLElodexa  gega'yowe.  Wa,  la£me'se  xwe'laqostod 
LEpIa'LElotsa  t’.Ele'kwe  la'xa  e'kde.  Wa,  laE'm  LEpa'laxs  la'e 
40  e'tled  e'k-  !e£stEndEq.  Wa,  le'x'aEm  o'guqalayos  la'xa  tlE'lsa 
qa£s  xamsllaxs  ha'ela  ga'Le  £nE'ldzasa  waxs  la'e  ts!e'nas£Ideda 
gwa£xni'saxs  la'e  xwe'la£wa  la'xes  la  qIa'nEm  qa£s  xwe'la£waas 
lax  £nE'ldzasa  wi'wa,  ylxs  a'lae  tsE'nxweda  sEgdne'te  lax  oxu- 
siwa£yasa  wi'wa.  Wa,  he£'mesexs  gd'hmae  gwal  xwa'LasE£wa 
45  sEg'ine'taxs  l'ae  hex’£ida£ma  tslEdaqe  q  !ap  !ex-£Idxa  kdele  LE£wa 
£na'xwa  g’ayo'l  la'xa  k- lotEla  qa£s  lExtsIo'des  la'xa  lExa'£ye  qa£s 
la  qEpstE'nts  laxa  oxusiwa£yasa  £wa. 


1  On  a  slanting  board  supported  by  a  log. 


IV.  RECIPES 


Roasted  Salmon. — This  is  when  the  man  goes  catching  salmon  |  at  1 
night.  That  is  what  is  called  by  the  river  people  “taking  salmon  | 
with  hooks  at  night  up  the  river,”  when  they  are  going  to  dry  |  the 
roasted  dog-salmon  for  winter.  Dog-salmon  are  speared  ||  by  the  5 
river  people  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  when  they  are  going  to  eat 
them  at  once,  |  while  the  dog-salmon  are  still  phosphorescent. 
Then  they  will  not  |  keep  a  long  time  without  getting  mouldy  when 
they  are  roasted,  for  they  are  fat.  | 

Now  I  shall  talk  about  the  salmon  speared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  |  when  it  is  still  phosphorescent.  When  the  man  ||  who  spears  10 
the  salmon  gets  one,  he  goes  home  as  soon  as  he  has  |  speared  it. 

His  wife  at  once  takes  an  |  old  mat  and  spreads  it  over  her  back; 
then  she  takes  her  ]  belt  ancl  puts  it  on  over  the  old  mat  on  her  back.  | 
Then  she  takes  along  a  large  basket  in  which  to  carry  the  dog-salmon 
on  her  back.  ||  She  goes  to  the  canoe  of  her  husband  and  puts  |  four  15 
dog-salmon  into  her  carrying-basket.  Then  she  goes  up  the  beach  to 
the  place  |  where  she  is  going  to  cut  them.  She  puts  them  on  an  | 
old  mat,  which  is  spread  on  the  ground  outside  of  the  house.  As  soon 
as  |  she  has  thrown  them  on  the  ground,  she  takes  her  fish-knife  and 
sharpens  it;  ||  and  after  she  has  sharpened  it,  she  cuts  off  the  gills  of  20 


Roasted  Salmon. — Wa,  hehnaaxs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  ya'lhiEku-  i 
jaxa  ga/nuLe;  wa,  hehm  gwE£yo'sa  wlwaya'laenoxwe  negwl'saxa 
ga/Laxa  gwa£xnl'saxa  ga'nuLe  la'xa  hiE'ldzasa  wa,  yixs  x  lie  Laxes 
ido'pasoLe  gwa£xnl's  qae'da  tslawu  nxe.  W  a,  he  mis  seIv  a  sosa 
wlwaya'laenoxwa  gwa£xnise  lax  o'xusiwauyasa  wiis,  yixs  ha  labaleLe  5 
ha£ma'xs  he'£ma6  a'les  bE'nkweda  gwa£xni'se,  qaxs  kdea'sae 
gwe'x-fidaas  gii'la  Dies  xltslEX'h'deda  Llo'bEkwaxs  tsE'nxwae. 

Wa,  he'tlaLEn  gwa'gwex-s£alasLa  sEg  ine'te  lax  o'xusiwa£yasa  wa, 
yixs  he'hnae  a'Rs  bE'nkweda  gwa£xni'se.  Wa,  he'hnaaxs  la'e 
sEk-e'da  ya'PnEklwenoxwaxa  gwa£xnl'se.  Wa,  gTlhnese  gwal  10 
sEk-a'xs  la'e  na'hnakwa.  Wii,  hehx-fidahnese  gEnE'mas  la  ax£e'dxes 
k' !a'k- lobane  qa£s  LebEg  i'ndes  la'xes  awi'g'a£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes 
wuse'g'anowe  qa£s  qEk'iyu'ndes  la  xes  Le  beg  avye  k  !a  k  lobane. 
Wii,  lahnes  o'xLEx  h'dxes  £wa'lase  o'xnaatslaxa  gwa£xni'se.  Wii, 
lahne's  lax  ya/£yats !ases  ia/£wunEme.  Wa,  la£me's  k’ lExtslo'tsa  15 
mo'we  gwa£xni's  la'xes  o'xxaakwe  lExa'£ya.  Wii,  lahne's  la'sdets 
qa£s  les  la'xes  xwa'PidaasLaq.  Wii,  la£me's  axtslo'ts  la'xa 
k  la'k- lobane  LEplEsa'  lax  Lla'sana£yases  g’o'kwe.  Wii,  gl'lhnese 
qEp  Irdsaqexs  lae  ax£edxes  xwiiLayowe  qa£s  tlexNdeq.  Wa,  gll- 
£mese  gwfd  tlek  a'qexs  la'e  t!o's£ulEx  q!o'sna£yasa  gwa£xnise.  20 
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21  the  dog-salmon.  |  When  the  gills  are  off,  she  cuts  around  the  |  neck, 
but  she  does  not  cut  off  the  head  from  the  backbone.  Then  |  she  cuts 
from  the  back  of  the  neck  down  to  four  fin.  ger-widths  from  the  tail  on 
the  upper  side.  |  Now  a  thin  strip  of  flesh  is  left  on  the  backbone.  || 
25  As  soon  as  the  cut  reaches  down  to  the  belly,  she  turns  it  around,  ] 
and  she  begins  to  cut  from  the  tail  upward  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  | 
As  soon  as  she  takes  off  the  backbone,  she  |  takes  her  roasting-tongs 
and  takes  the  shine  and  rubs  it  |  over  the  roasting-tongs,  so  that  they 
30  may  not  get  burned  when  they  stand  ||  by  the  fire  of  the  house. 
Then  she  winds  cedar-bark  around  the  tongs  one  |  span  from  the 
bottom  of  the  roasting-tongs;  |  and  when  this  is  done,  she  takes  one 
of  the  cut  salmon  and  |  puts  it  crosswise  into  the  roasting-tongs. 
Then  she  takes  cedar-bark  and  ties  it  |  tight  above  the  cut  salmon; 
35  and  after  she  has  ||  tied  it,  she  takes  another  salmon  and  puts  it  |  the 
other  way,  above  the  one  that  she  put  in  first.  |  Then  she  again  takes 
cedar-bark  and  ties  it  above  the  salmon.  |  After  she  finishes  tying  it, 
she  splits  cedar-wood, —  |  long  and  slender  pieces.  These  are  called  “the 
40  lock.”  ||  Then  she  pushes  one  of  these  on  each  side,  two  finger-widths 
from  |  the  edge  of  the  salmon-meat,  through  between  |  the  legs  of  the 
roasting-tongs,  lengthwise  of  the  salmon;  |  and  after  she  has  finished 
this,  she  pushes  long  ones  across  |  the  salmon  and  the  “locks”  which 

21  Wa,  g  iT'mese  lawa'masxa  q!o'sna£yaxs  la'e  t!5'tse£stE'ndEx  oxa'- 
wa£yas;  la  kffes  qako'dEx  he'x-t!a£yas  lax  xEkda'dzas.  Wa,  la 
xwa'lTdsx  o'xLaata£yas  ha'xEla  la'xa  mo' dune  lax  e'k'!a£yas 
ts!a'sna£yas.  Wa,  laE'm  pEle'  q  !EmEldza'£yasa  xa'k- ladzowe.  Wa, 
25  gu'lhnese  la'gaa  lax  tEk' lases  xwa'LasE£waxs  la'e  xwe'lTdEq.  Wa, 
la  g-a'bEtEnd  xwa/TedEX  wElxwa/xsda£yas  e'kffolEla  lax  o'xLaat&- 
£yases  xwa7LasE£we.  Wa,  gh'lhnese  lawa'masEx  xa'k'  ladzasexs  la'e 
ax£e'dxes  Llo'psayowe  qa£s  ax£ehlexa  khe'la  qa£s  y lit s!e1£e hides 
la'xa  Llb'psayowe  qa  kde'seLEs  k!um.Elx,£i'dEl  qo  lal  Lana'lesL 
30  la'xa  lEgwTlas.  Wa,  la  qEX'h'tsa  dEiia'se  la'xa  £nE'mp  lEnlve 
la'xEns  qlwa'qlwaxffslana^e,  g-a'x-£id  lax  ohxLa£yasa  Llo'psayowe. 
Wii,  g  i'ffmese  gwahExs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  xwa'LEkwe  kdo'tEla  qa£s 
ge'ts  lodes  la'xa  Llo'psayowe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  dsna'se  qa£s  yilh'de 
lEklude'ts  lax  e'k'!a£yasa  xwa'LEkwe  kdo'tEla.  Wa,  g'i'lhnese 
35  gwaf  yiLa'qexs  la£e  e'tled  ax£e'dxa  hiE'me  k  lo'tEla  qa£s  xwe'la- 
lemaseqexs  la'e  ge'ts  lots  lax  e'k‘ leLElasa  g  l'lx'de  axtslb'yos.  Wa, 
la'xaa  ax£e'dxa  dEna'se  qa£s  yiffl'des  lax  e'k‘  !Enxa£yas.  Wa, 
gh'hmese  gwa'le  yiLa'£yasexs  la'e  x5'x£wldxa  k!wa£XLa'£we, 
wf'swulta,  la  gl'lsgllsta.  Wa,  he'Em  Le'gadEs  kffa'adEme.  Wa, 
40  la£me'se  La'shtsa  £na'l£iiEmts!aqe  la'xa  ma'ldEne  g"a'x-£ide  lax 
ewu'nxa£yasa  q!E'mtadza£yasa  kho'tEla.  Wa,  la  na'qodalax 
e'wanuts'.EXsta£yasa  ido'psayowe  ao'tslaqala  LE£wa  k- lo'tEla.  Wa, 
g  i'hmese  gwa'lxeq  la'e  La's£itsa  gl'lsgllstowe  lax  na'qawa£yasa 
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she  first  put  on.  Now  there  is  ||  one  on  each  side  of  the  roasting.  45 
tongs  in  this  manner:  | 
other  side.  After  this  is 
tongs)  up  by  the  side  of 
meat  side  towards  the 
turns  it  around  to  the 
done,  the  ||  man  requests 
vite  Iris  friends  |  to  come 
it  is  warm.  I  As  soon  as  his  wife  tells  him  to  go  ahead  and  call 
them,  |  the  man  goes  and  invites  them.  Then  his  wife  takes  a 
mat,  j  which  is  to  be  the  food-mat  of  the  guests  of  her  husband; 
then  she  ||  spreads  a  mat  for  the  guests  of  her  husband  to  sit  on;  55 
and  it  does  not  |  take  long  before  her  husband  comes  back  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  guests,  for  |  they  try  to  come  before  the  roasted 
salmon  cools  off.  |  Immediately  they  sit  down  on  the  mat  that  has 
been  spread  out;  and  when  |  they  are  all  in,  the  woman  takes  the 
food-mat  and  ||  spreads  it  in  front  of  her  husband’s  guests.  Then  60 
she  goes  back  |  and  takes  the  two  roasted  salmon  in  the  tongs;  and 
she  takes  them  out,  |  one  for  each  two  men.  Then  she  lays  them 
skin  down,  |  on  the  food-mat.  When  there  are  four  men,  |  there 
are  two  food-mats,  and  there  is  one  ||  roasted  salmon.  There  is  no  65 


kdo'tEla  LEewa  g'l'lx'de  ax£a'LEloyos  kda/adEma.  Wa,  laE'm  £nal- 
diEmtslaq  lax  wa'x’sot !Ena£yasa  Llo'psayowe;  g'a  gwa'leg'a  (Jig.).  45 
Wa,  laxa'e  lie 'Em  gwa'leda  apsa'dza£yas.  Wa,  guT'mese  gwa/lExs 
la'eda  ts'.Eda'qe  La'nolisas  la'xes  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'sala 
laxes  q!E'mladza£ye  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wii,  gu'lTnese  Llo'pExs  la'e 
le'x-TdEq  la'xes  L!e'sadza£ye.  Wa,  gd'ldnese  Llo'pExs  la'eda 
bEgwa'nEine  liana 'k- axes  gEnE'me,  qa£s  ne'dalexes  diediEmo'kwe  50 
qa  g-a'xes  hExha'quxa  Llo'bEkwaxs  he'bnae  a'les  tslE'lqwe.  Wa, 
g-i'hmese  wa'xe  gEnE'mas  qa  Le'dalagus  la'e  he'x-£ida£meda 
bEgwa'nEine  la  Le'dala.  Wa,  la'pa  gEnE'mas  ax£e'dxa  le'£wa£ye 
qa  hadna'dzoLEs  LedanEmnases  la'£wunEine.  Wii,  la'xaa  LEp!a'- 
lilax  k!wadzE£we'soLas  LedaiiEmLases  la'£wunEme.  Wii,  k- !e'st!a  55 
ga'laxs  gui'xae  la'£wunEmas  hogwTk'Elaxes  LedanEmE,  qaxs 
ha£ya'lEmk-  laaqexs  k‘!e's£mae  wudEx,£I'deda  Llo'bEkwe.  Wa, 
he'x®ida£mese  kludzEdzo'lilxa  LEbe'le  le'£wa£ya.  Wii,  gl'Fmese 
£wi'lg‘alllExs  la'eda.  ts!Eda'qe  ax£e'dxa  ha£ma'dzowe  le'£wa£ye  qa£s 
le  LEpdzamolllas  lax  LedanEmases  la£wuriEme.  Wa,  g-axe  aedaaqa  60 
qa£s  ax£e'dexa  L!5pts!a'la  mad  id.eLlo'bEkwa  qa£s  le  xlkdEx  d'dxa 
diE'me  qae'da  mado'kwe  be'bEgwanEma.  Wa,  la  liELEdzo'lilas 
lii'xa  ha£ma'dzowe  le'£wa£ya.  Wa,  gl'Tmese  mo'kwa  be'bEgwiinE- 
maxs  la'e  ma'da  hadna'dzowe  le'Elwa£ya;  wii,  la  dialdiEmeda  Llo'¬ 
bEkwe.  Wa,  laE'm  k-  lea's  ide'dia  tslEpa's  qaxs  Ld'mae  tsE'nxweda  65 


Then  the  same  is  done  on  the 
finished,  |  the  woman  puts  (the 
the  fire.  She  first  turns  |  the 
fire;  and  when  it  is  done,  |  she 
skin  side.  As  soon  as  that  is 
permission  from  his  wife  to  in-  50 
and  eat  the  roasted  salmon  while 
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66  oil  for  dipping,  for  the  J  dog-salmon  is  very  fat  while  it  is  still  phos¬ 
phorescent,  when  it  is  jumping  in  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.  |  Then  the 
guests  themselves  break  it  and  eat  the  salmon  |  speared  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Early  in  the  morning,  |  dog-salmon  speared  at  the  mouth 
70  of  the  river  is  not  eaten,  for  it  is  fat ;  ||  it  is  only  eaten  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  |  Whenever  it  is  eaten  in  the  morning,  it  makes 
those  who  eat  it  feel  sleepy  the  whole  day  long,  [  for  it  is  very  fat. 
Therefore  they  are  afraid  |  to  eat  it  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  the 
75  guests  finish  eating  it,  |  the  man  takes  what  is  left  and  eats  it  ||  with 
his  wife,  while  his  guests  drink  water  freshly  |  drawn.  After  they 
finish  drinking,  the  guests  go  out.  |  They  only  wash  their  hands  in 
their  houses;  and  |  after  the  man  has  finished  eating  with  his  wife, 
80  he  |  gathers  the  bones  and  the  skin  left  by  his  guests,  ||  puts  them 
on  a  mat,  and  throws  them  into  the  sea  on  the  j  beach.  This  is  all 
about  the  salmon  speared  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

1  Blistered  Salmon. — And  we  will  also  talk  about  the  green  |  salmon 
almost  dry.  The  woman  takes  the  almost  dried  green  |  salmon  from 
the  place  where  it  is  hanging.  |  She  takes  her  tongs  and  picks  up  the 
5  green  salmon,  and  ||  blisters  the  meat-side  of  the  green  salmon  by 
the  fire.  As  soon  as  |  the  green  salmon  gets  grey,  she  turns  it  and 
places  the  skin-side  |  towards  the  fire;  and  as  soon  as  the  skin  is 


66  gwa£xnl'saxs  he'finae  a'le£s  bE'nkwexa  niE/na/la  lax  o'xusiwa£yasa 
wTwa.  Wa,  la  qlule'x'sEm  LE'nqweda  klwe'laxs  liExha/qwaaxa 
sEg'ine'te  lax  o'xusiwa£yasa  wa.  La  k‘  !es  gaa/xstexagaa'leda  liExha'- 
qwaxa  sEg'ine'te  gwa£xne'sa  lax  o'xusiwa£yasa  wa,  qaxs  tsE'nxwae. 
70  A'l£Ein  ha£mx'£I'tsoxa  la  gwal  nEqa/leda  £na'la  pEwa  dza/qwa. 
G'kbEmLa  hExha/xusoxa  gaa'laxs  la'e  loxu£me'qa  sE'nbexa  £na'lada 
hahna'paq  qaxs  xE'iiLElae  tsE'nxwa.  Wa,  he'hnes  la'g’ilas  kilE'm 
liahna'xa  gaa'la.  Wa,  g'i'hmese  gwal  liExha'qwa  LedaiiEmaxs  la'e 
he'x'£ida£meda  bEgwanEme  la  ax£edxa  ha£mote  qa£s  wa'waqlaavowe 
75  LE£wis  gEnE'maxs  la'aLal  nax£e'des  LeTanEmaxa  a'lta  £wap  tsa'- 
iiEms.  Wa,  g  i'lhnese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  ho'quwElseda  klwe'lde. 
Wa,  laE'm  a'l£Eml  ts lE'nts Innkwal  la'xes  g  ig  o'kwe.  Wa,  g'i'1- 
£meseda  bEgwa'nEme  gwal  wa'waqlaayo  LE£wis  gEin/maxs  la'e 
q!ap!e'x-'£idxes  hafino'te  xaq  LE£wa  Lle'sases  klwe'ladzEmaxs  la'e 
80  axdzo'ts  la'xa  le/£wa£ye  qa£s  le  k'  la^tE'nts  la'xa  dE'msx'e  la'xa 
id.Emafise.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xa  sEg  ine'te  lax  o'xusiwa£yasa  wa. 
1  Blistered  Salmon. — Wa,  lie'EmlxaEns  gwa'gwex-s£alaLa  a'lxwase 
k'lo'loxwa.  Wa,  gl'lhm  qa'tse£staleda  ha£yalaxa  a'lxwase  k‘!o'- 
loxwa  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  k  lo'loxwe  la'xe  ge'xwalaase. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  tsIe'sLala  qa£s  k’!ip!e'des  la'xa  k'lo'loxwe  qa£s 
5  pEX'a'les  r/lsadza£yasa  k  lo'loxwe  la'xa  gu'lta.  Wa,  g'i'hmese 
quxdzo'£nakuleda  klo'loxwaxs  la'e  lex'hdEq  qa£s  gwa'shdeq  ide'sas 
la'xa  gu'lta.  Wa,  g'i'hmese  hamElgEdzo'deda  pE'nsa  lax  ide'sasa 
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covered  with  blisters,  |  the  woman  knows  that  it  is  done.  Then  |  S 
she  puts  it  on  the  dish-mat.  || 

She  takes  water  and  sprinkles  it  over  it  to  make  it  soft;  |  and  after  10 
she  has  sprinkled  it  with  cold  water,  she  takes  the  |  oil-dish  and 
pours  oil  into  it;  and  after  she  has  done  so,  she  |  takes  the  blistered 
green  salmon  and  puts  it  down  flat,  and  places  it  before  |  those  who 
are  going  to  eat  it.  Then  she  takes  an  oil-dish  and  puts  it  ||  outside  15 
of  the  blistered  green  salmon.1  .  .  .  As  soon  as  the  woman  |  takes  the 
cup,  the  man  breaks  off  a  piece  of  the  blistered  |  salmon  and  dips  it 
into  the  oil,  and  puts  it  into  his  mouth.  |  He  himself  breaks  off  bits 
from  what  ho  is  eating.  | 

Scorched  Salmon. — Dried2  salmon  is  the  breakfast  of  the  Kwakiutl.|| 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  they  arise,  the  wife  of  the  |  chief  takes  20 
dried  salmon  and  scorches  it  by  the  fire.  As  soon  as  |  she  finishes 
scorching  it,  she  pounds  it  on  a  mat  spread  out  on  the  floor,  to  | 
remove  the  scales  loosened  by  the  fire.  As  soon  as  she  finishes 
pounding  it  on  the  floor,  |  she  rubs  it  to  make  it  soft;  and  after  she 
has  rubbed  it,  ||  she  pounds  it  again  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  Then  25 
she  folds  up  the  scorched  dried  salmon  |  and  puts  it  down  on  the 
floor.  Then  she  takes  a  dish  and  puts  it  down  at  |  the  place  where 


kdoToxwaxs  la'e  qla'leda  tsTda'qaqexs  lEhna'e  Llo'pa.  Wii,  la  3 
axdzo'ts  la'xa  he'laxsta'llle  le'swa£ya. 

Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  £wa'pe  qa£s  xosEldzo'des  laq  qa  pe'qwes.  Wa,  10 
gTbmes  gwal  xo'sasa  wuda£sta'  £wap  la'qexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  tslE- 
ba'tsle  qa£s  kliinxtslo'desa  t. !e'£na  laq.  Wa,  gl'bmese  gwa'ia  la'e 
ax£e'dxa  la  nELclza'lllatsa  pE'nkwe  kdo'loxwa  qa£s  le  axdzamo 'lllas 
la'xa  hahna'pLaq.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  tslEba'tsle  qa£s  le  k’a'x'Tts 
lax  ida'sa£yasa  pE'nkwe  kAo'loxwa1.  .  .  Wa,  gA'TmesedatslEda'qe  15 
da'x'Tdxa  k!wa£sta/xs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  kAo'pled  la'xa  pE'nkwe 
k-  lo'loxwa  qa£s  tslEple'des  la'xa  ide'£na  qa£s  tslo'qiises  la'xeq. 
Wa,  laE'm  qlule'x'sEm  kdo'pk  lopa  la'xes  ha£ma'£ye. 

Scorched  Salmon. — Wa,2  he'Em  gaa'xstesa  Kwa'gmla  xahna'se. 
Wa,  he'hnaaxs  g'a'lae  La'xhvldxa  gaa'la,  wa,  la  ax£e'de  gEnE'masa  20 
g-i'gama£yaxa  xa£ma'se  qa£s  tslEx-£I  eq  la'xa  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  g’t'l- 
£mese  gwal  tslExa'q  la'e  xusxudzl'laq  la'xa  LEbl'le  lE,£wa£ya  qa 
la'wesa  tslEx  mo'tasa  gii'lta.  Wa,  g  i'Tmese  gwal  xusxudzl'laqexs 
la'e  qlwe'x-hdEq  qa  pe'x£wldes.  Wit,  gi'hmese  gwal  qlo'yaqexs 
la'e  e'tled  xusxudzilaq.  Wit,  la  k‘ lo'xusEmdxa  tslE'nkwe  xa£ma'sa  25 
qa£s  g-i'g-allleq.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  lo'qlwe  qa£s  ax£a'lileq  la'xes 
klwae'lase.  Wit,  la  e'tled  ax£e'dxa  tslE'nkwe  xa£ma'sa  qa£s  tsla- 

1  Part  of  the  description  of  the  eating  of  the  salmon  has  been  omitted,  it  being  a  repetition  of  pre¬ 
vious  descriptions. 

2  Lines  19-22  repeated  from  Publ.  Jes.  Exp.  Vol.  V,  427-428. 
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27  she  is  sitting,  and  she  takes  up  again  the  scorched  dried  salmon,  | 
opens  it,  and  spreads  it  out;  then  she  breaks  out  the  belly-part  |  and 
puts  it  down.  Then  she  breaks  the  dried  salmon  to  pieces  and  puts 

30  it  into  the  ||  dish.  As  soon  as  she  has  finished,  the  woman  arises 
again  and  |  dips  some  oil  out  of  the  oil-box  which  stands  in  the 
corner  of  the|  house.  Then  she  takes  an  oil-dish  [dipping-receptacle], 
and  when  it  is  full  |  she  [comes]  and  puts  it  down  on  the  floor  at  the 
place  where  she  is  sitting.* 1 * * * 5 * * * * 10  .  .  .  After  (the  man)  |  has  taken  a  drink 
35  lie  takes  a  piece  of  the  dried  salmon,  folds  it  up,  chews  ||  it,  and 
then  dips  it  into  the  oil. 

1  Preserved  Brittle  Salmon. — Many  men  |  like  to  eat  preserved 
brittle  old  salmon  roasted.  |  When  a  man  goes  to  visit  one  who  has  | 
5  preserved  roasted  salmon,  the  one  who  has  ||  roasted  old  salmon  at 
once  requests  the  one  who  comes  to  visit  him  to  go  himself  and  | 
invite  his  friends.  Immediately  the  man  goes  |  and  invites  his 
friends  who  are  sitting  on  the  summer-seat.  |  As  soon  as  the  one  who 
invites  them  comes,  |  they  all  go  out  of  (the  summer-seat),  and  they 
all  go  into  the  house  with  the  one  who  goes  to  visit.  Then  a  mat  || 
10  is  spread  out,  and  the  one  who  goes  to  visit  shows  the  guests  where 
to  sit.  |  Then  the  one  who  goes  to  visit  does  not  sit  among  |  his 
friends.  Immediately  the  woman  goes  and  opens  the  |  basket  in 
which  the  roasted  salmon  is  kept,  and  her  husband  tends  the  fire.  | 

28  x£wi'deq  qa  LEple'des.  Wa,  la'wispa  kdo'podEx  tEkdEqa's  qa£s 
g'i'g'aliles.  Wa,  la  kdo'klupsalaxa  xa£ma'se  qa  axtsla'les  la'xa 

30  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  gd'hmese  gwa'la,  le  e't!ed  Laxullleda  tsteda'qe  qa£s 
le  tsa/x'fid  la/xa  dE'ngwatsle  L!e'£naxs  hafiielae  laxa  one'gwilasa 
g’o'kwe.  Wa,  laE'm  la  da'laxa  ts!Eba'ts!e.  Wa,  qo't!a£mesexs 
g-a'xae  k'a'g-alilaq  la'xes  klwae'lased  .  .  .  Wa,  g'i'lhnes  gwal 
na'qaxs  la'e  ax£e'd  la'xa  xa£ma'se  qa£s  kdo'xusEmdeq.  Wa, 
35  la  ma/lexubEndEq  qa£s  ts!Ep!e'des  la'xa  L!e£na. 

1  Preserved  Brittle  Salmon. — Wa,  la  qle'nEma  be'bEgwanEme 

ax^'xsd  qa£s  lia^a'pexa  la  gehnasxa  tsd'sa  tslEla/k-  Llo'bEkwa. 

Wa;  gl'TEm  la  qa/tse£staleda  ^Eino'k11  bEgwa'nEm  la'xa  axno'- 

gwadasa  ge'mase  Llo'bEkwa;  wa,  la  he'x-£ida£mesa  axno'gwadasa 

5  tslEla'k'e  Llo'bEk’1  axkda'laxa  qa'tse£stala  qa  les  q!ule'x-s£Em 

Le'fialaxes  £ne£nEmo'kwe.  Wa,  he'x-ida£mese  la  qaVideda  bEgwa'- 

nEme  qa£s  le  Le'dalaxes  £ne£nEmo'kwaxs  awa'qwalae  la'xa  awa'- 

qwa£ye.  Wa,  glhmese  leda  Ledalaqexs  g'a'xae  hoqtiwEls  qa£s  g'a'xe 

£wi'£la  ho'gwlL  la'xes  qa'tse£stalase.  Wii,  laE'm  gwa'leleda  le'£wa£ye 

10  LEbEgwllkwa.  Wa,  a'£mese  he'fina  qa'tse£stalax'de  qla'x'sldzexes 
Le'-lanEme.  Wa,  la£me'seda  qa'tse£stalax-de  kdes  la  k!wa-'g'I- 
lllxes  £ne£nEmo'kwe.  Wa,  he'x'£ida£mesa  ts’Eda'qe  la  x'ox£w!dxes 
Llo'bEgwatsIe  Lla'bata.  Wa,  la'La  la'£wunEmas  he'laxes  lEgwI'le. 


1  Part  of  the  description  of  the  eating  of  the  salmon  has  been  omitted. 
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Then  the  one  who  went  to  invite  takes  roasted  salmon  and  puts  it 
down  flat  ||  on  the  fire,  with  the  skin  of  the  roasted  salmon  down¬ 
ward.  |  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  scorched,  he  breaks  it  quickly  to  pieces 
and  |  puts  it  on  the  mats  that  have  been  spread  out.  The  woman 
only  |  looks  on.  As  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  he  takes  the  dish  and  | 
puts  the  broken  roasted  salmon  into  it.  Then  he  also  takes  ||  oil  and 
pours  it  into  an  oil-disli;  and  |  after  he  has  done  so,  he  takes  up  the 
dish  and  the  oil-dish  which  he  puts  into  the  dish  |  at  the  farther  side, 
and  he  also  takes  water  for  them.  |  Then  they  rinse  their  mouths  • 
and  after  they  have  rinsed  their  mouths,  |  they  drink.  After  they 
have  finished  drinking,  they  eat.  ||  Then  the  owner  of  the  house  just 
watches  the  one  who  |  came  to  visit  him  when  he  is  attending  to 
the  oil;  for  the  guests  take  much  oil  |  for  dipping.  They  sometimes 
drink  oil  |  when  they  get  choked ;  and  the  one  who  went  to  invite  will 
pour  in  oil  |  whenever  the  oil-dish  is  empty  [of  oil].  When  [  they 
nearly  finish  eating,  the  one  who  went  to  invite  draws  fresh  water,  | 
and  he  does  not  stay  long  before  he  comes  back,  and  |  he  places  the 
bucket  with  the  water  in  it  in  front  of  lfis  friends.  |  Then  he  takes 
away  the  dish,  and  puts  it  down  at  |  the  place  where  the  woman  is 
sitting,  and  the  guests  drink  at  once  of  the  ||  water.  After  they  have 
finished  drinking,  they  just  |  wait  for  the  second  course.  That  is 
the  end.  I 


Wa,  le'da  qa'tse/stalax'de  ax£e'dxa  Llo'bEkwe  qa£s  pElx'LE  hides 
la'xa  lEg-wile.  Wa,  laE'm  bEna'dza£ye  ide'sasa  Llo'bEkwe.  Wa 
ghThnese  tsMxM'de  ide'sasexs  la'e  ha'labala  le hiLEnxsEndEq  qa£s 
axdzo'des  la/xa  le'£wa£ye  la  LEbElah  Wa,  &'£meseda  tsteda'qe  xh'- 
tslaxhlaq.  Wa,  giTmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  lo'qlwe  qa£s 
kda'tslodesa  LE'ngEkwe  Llo'bEk11  laq.  Wa,  he'Emxaa£wise  ax£e'd- 
xa  L!e'£na  qa£s  k!tinxts!o'des  la'xa  tsMba'tsle.  Wa,  ghTmese 
gwahalllExs  la'e  k’a'x'Ttsa  lo'q  !wa  LF/wa  tslEba'tsIe  la  lvane'q 
lax  L!a'saneqwasa  lo'qlwa.  Wii,  he'Emxaa'wise  la'sa  £wa'pe  laq. 
Wa,  lahne'se  tslEwehdExoda.  Wa,  gh'hmese  gwal  ts!EweT!Ex5- 
dExs  la'e  na'xfida.  Wa,  gh'kmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  hamx,£I'da. 
Wa,  la£me'da  axno'gwadasa  g’okwe  ahm  xhTsIaxhlaxa  qa'tse- 
£stalax‘daxs  la'e  aa'xsilaxa  rde'hia,  qaxs  lE£ma'e  qle'qMbaleda 
klwe'laxa  L!e'£naxs  tsMpae.  Wa,  la  na'x£ede  £na'xwa  la'xa  l!c- 
£naxs  la'e  £mEkdExa'.  Wa,  he'£mis  la  k!unxts!o'daatsa  qa'tse£sta- 
lax'daxs  la'e  £wi'lg-Elts  laweda  tsTba'tsIaxa  ide£na.  Wa,  ghhmese 
Ela'q  gwa'la  ha£ma'paxs  la'eda  qa'tse£stalax-de  tsax  a'lta  £wii'pa. 
Wa,  kde'stla  ga'x’fidEXs  g-a'xae  ae'daaqa.  Wa,  a'£mese  la 
ha'nx’dzamolilasa  nagatsle'  £wa'l)Ets!ala  hi'xes  £ne£nEmo'kwe. 
Wii,  he'x-fidahnese  ax£e'dxa  lo'qlwe  qa£s  le  ha'ng-alitas  lax  k!wa- 
e'lasasa  tsMda'qe.  Wa,  la  he'x,£idaEm  na'xhdeda  klwe'laxa 
£wa'pe.  Wa,  gh'Tmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  a'Em  la  awu'lgEmg-afifl 
qa£s  he'leg1ntsE£we.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la. 
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1  Cold  Roasted  Salmon— But  now  this  is  finished  with  two  ways  of 
doing  with  |  roasted  salmon-backs, — the  fresh  roasted  salmon-backs;  | 
and  we  have  talked  about  the  old  soaked  roasted  |  salmon-backs. 

5  Now  we  will  go  on  and  talk  about  the  ||  roasted  salmon-backs  when 
they  are  fed  to  young  men,  even  |  when  they  are  really  dry,  in 
winter.  When  they  are  |  given  to  young  men,  they  are  broken  into 
three  pieces  |  and  put  on  the  food-mat.  |  They  are  just  put  down  in 
10  front  of  the  guests,  ||  and  the  oil-dish  is  also  put  down  |  in  front  of 
what  is  to  be  eaten.  Then  water  is  taken  by  the  |  man  and  given 
to  his  guests  to  |  rinse  their  mouths,  and  they  drink  some  of  it  after 
they  have  finished  rinsing  their  mouths;  |  and  after  they  have 
finished  drinking,  they  eat  the  dry  salmon,  which  is  really  brittle;  || 
15  and  only  that  is  different  from  the  soaked  salmon,  |  that  they  do 
not  take  much  oil  when  they  dip  it;  but  they  take  |  much  oil  when 
the  brittle  salmon-back  is  dipped  in,  for  |  the  food  chokes  them. 
There  is  also  always  a  bucket  |  of  water  standing  in  front  of  those 
20  who  are  eating  the  roasted  salmon-back;  ||  for,  as  soon  as  those  who 
are  eating  it  get  choked,  they  |  take  some  water  and  wash  down  what 
chokes  them.1 ...  |  As2  soon  as  the  young  men  finish  eating,  they  drink 
much  |  oil;  namely,  the  oil  that  is  left  in  the  oil-dish;  |  and  after 

1  Cold  Roasted  Salmon. — Wa,  laE'mLa  gwa'la  made'dala  gwe'g'ilasxa 
Llo'bEdzowe  xa'kdadza.  Wa,  la£xa  a'lxwa£se  lIoTecIzo  xa'kda¬ 
dza.  Wa,  la'xulEns  gwa'gwex-s£ala  la'xa  ge'mase  t!elku  L’o'bE- 
dzo  xa'kdadza.  Wa,  la£me'sEns  wa'gbl  gwa'gwex‘s£alal  la'xa 

5  ido'bEdzo  xa'kdadzaxs  hamgd'layae  la'xa  ha£ya'l£a,  wa'x'hnae 
la  a'lakdala  la  h'mxwaxa  tslawii'nxe.  Wa,  he'fiuaaxs  la'e 
hamg'T'layo  la'xa  ha£yal£a  la  a'Em  ya'lyuduxusEnd  k‘o'k’Ex’s£En- 
tsE£wa  qa£s  axdzo'dayuwe  la'xa  he'lExstallle  ha£madz5'  le'- 
£wa£ya.  Wa,  a'£mis  la  axale'lEm  lax  Lla'sEx  dzamafyasa  Le'fia- 
10  nEme.  Wa,  a'Emxaa£wise  la  ha'ng'alelEma  tshiba'tsle  lax  n!a'- 
sEnxelfitsa  ha£me'Le.  Wa,  laE'mxaa'wise  he'Em  gdl  ax£e'ts5£sa 
bEgwa'nEma  £wa'pe  qa£s  le  tsa'x-£Its  la'xes  LedaiiEme  qa  tslEwe'- 
idExodes.  Wa,  la  na'xhd  la'qexs  la'e  gwal  tslEwe'nlExoda.  Wa, 
gd'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  hamx’fi'dxa  le  a'lakdala  la  tso'sa 
15  qae'xs  la'e  h'mxwa.  Wa,  le'x-a£mesLaL  o'guqalayos  la'xa  tde'l- 
kwaxs  kde'sae  qle'qlEbElaxa  L!e'£naxs  tslEpa'e.  Wa,  la'pa  q!e'- 
qlEbalaxa  Lle'£naxs  tslEpaa'sa  tsosa  Llo'bEdzo  xa'kdadz4,  qaxs 
mEkwae  laxo'x  lia£ma£yex.  Wa,  la  he'niEiiTl£Emxat !  ha£neledana- 
gatsle  lax  Lla'sEX’dzamalllasa  hahna/pxa  Llo'bEdzowe  xa'kda- 
20  dzS,,  qa£s  gd'hmae  £mEkdExo'weda  ha£ma'paqexs  la'e  he'x'ddaEm 
tsa'x’fid  la'xa  £wa'pe  qa  £mEkwa'xes  £mEk'  !Exa'wa£yasd  •  •  Wa,2 
gd'hmese  gwal  ha£ma'pa  ha£ya'laxs  la'e  qla'qfekdEya  na'x£edxa 
Lle'£na,  yixe's  ane'x-sa£ye  la'xa  Lle'£na  gd'tslaxa  ts'.Eba'tsle.  Wa, 


1  Continued  in  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V.,  p.  428. 

2  Continued  from  ibid.,  p.  428. 
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they  finish  drinking  the  oil,  they  drink  some  more  water;  ||  and  after  25 
they  finish  drinking  water,  they  wait  for  the  |  next  course.  That 
is  all.  | 

Old  Salmon,  roasted. — Now  I  will  talk  about  the  |  roasted  old 
salmon  when  it  is  eaten  before  it  is  quite  dry.  |  It  is  broken  to  pieces 
and  put  into  a  dish,  ||  and  the  oil-dishes  are  filled  with  oil,  for  much  30 
oil  |  is  mixed  with  fresh  salmon  coming  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
rivers;  for  |  people  really  choke  with  this  food,  and  sometimes  those 
who  eat  |  the  roasted  old  salmon  have  to  drink  oil  when  they  get  | 
choked.  The  host  always  pours  oil  into  the  ||  oil-dishes  of  his  guests.  35 
After  the  guests  finish  eating,  |  they  drink  much  water.  This  is 
also  the  breakfast-food  |  of  the  Kwakiutl,  and  they  also  do  the  same: 
they  rinse  |  their  mouths  with  water  before  they  eat.  Now  we  have 
finished  with  this.  | 

Boiled  Salmon. — Now  I  will  talk  about  the  cooking  of  salmon  that 
is  speared,  |  when  it  is  not  really  dry.  When  |  the  speared  salmon  is  half 
dry,  the  woman  takes  it  down.  |  Then  she  takes  a  kettle  and 
puts  it  on  the  ||  fire,  and  she  pours  water  into  it.  Then  she 
takes  her  |  fish-knife  and  cuts  (the  salmon)  to  pieces  in  this  way : 
and  |  after  she  has  cut  it,  she  puts  it  into  the  kettle  before 


g-iThnese  gwal  na'qaxa  ide'hiaxs  la'e  e'tled  na'x£Id  la'xa  £wa'pe. 
Wa,  g-lThnese  gwal  na'qaxa  £wa'paxs  la'e  awu'lgamg’alll  qa£s  25 
he'leg1ntsE£we.  Lafine  gwal. 

Old  Salmon,  roasted. — He'EmlxaEn  gwa'gwex’s£alaLa  tslEla'k'e 
Llo'bEkwa,  yixs  hamg'f layaaxs  k’!e's£mae  lE'mxhveda  a'lahna. 
Wa,  laE'm  k‘ !o'k!upsalasE£wa  qa£s  axtslo'yuwe  la'xa  lo'qlwe.  Wa, 
la  qo'qutleda  ts!ets!eba'ts!axa  Lle'hia  qaxs  q!e'q!Ebalaya£eda  30 
alxwa'se  tsle'nas  g'a'yol  lax  hiE'ldzasa  wlwa',  qaxs  a'lak’la- 
lae  hnElcwa'  la'xox  ha£ma£yex.  Wa,  la  £na'l£nEmp  lEna  nax- 
na'qeda  ha£ma'paxa  tslE'lg'inete  L!5'bExuxa  L!e'£naxs  la'e  fmE- 
kdExfi'.  Wa,  la  he'mEnala£ma  klwe'lase  guqa'sa  n!e'£na  lax  ts!e- 
tslEba'tslases  Le'TanEme.  Wa,  gl'fmese  gwal  ha£ma'peda  k!we'-  35 
taxs  la'e  qla'qlek' lEya  na'x£edxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  g'aE'mxaat!  gaax- 
stesa  Kwa'g-ulaxa  gaa'la.  Wa,  he'Emxaa  gwe'g'ilaxs  tslEwe'LlE- 
xodaaxsa  £wa'paxs  lcleVmae  hamx,£i'da.  Wa,  la£mEns  gwal  laq. 

Boiled  Salmon. — Wa,  la£me'sEn  gwa£gwex‘s£alal  la'xa  sEgfine'taxs  l 
la'e  ha£me'x£sllasE£wa,  yixs  kde'shnae  4'laEm  lE'mx£wIda.  Wa, 
he'£maaxs  la'eda  sEg’ine'te  k- !a'ya£xuwida,  la'eda  tslEda'qe  axa'- 
xodEq.  La£me's  ax£e'dxa  ha'nxxanowe  qa£s  ha'nx  LEndes  la'xa 
lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la  guxtslo'tsa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  xwa'-  5 
payowe  qa£s  t  lo'tlEtslEndeq;  g-a  gwa'les  t'o'sa£yeg‘a  (^f/.).  Wii,  g  l'l- 
£mese  gwal  tlo'saqexs  la'e  ax£stE'nts  la'xa  ha'nx'Lanaxs  k‘!e's£mae 
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8  it  |  begins  to  boil.  Then  she  takes  a  stone  and  puts  it  on  top 
of  it  |  to  keep  it  under  the  water;  and  after  she  has  done  so,  she 
10  takes  ||  a  dish  and  a  kelp  bottle  with  oil  in  it,  and  puts  them  |  at  the 
place  where  she  is  sitting;  and  she  does  not  leave  (the  salmon)  long  on 
the  fire,  |  before  it  is  done.  Then  she  takes  it  off,  and  at  once  she  | 
takes  her  tongs  and  lifts  it  out  and  puts  it  into  the  dish.  |  After  it  is 
15  all  out,  then  she  smoothes  it  in  the  dish,  so  ||  that  it  is  level.  Then  she 
takes  her  kelp  with  oil  in  it,  and  she  |  pours  it  over  the  quarter-dried 
salmon  in  the  dish.  |  After  she  has  done  so,  she  gives  water  to  those  | 
whom  she  is  going  to  give  to  eat.  As  soon  as  they  have  rinsed  their 
mouths,  they  drink ;  |  and  after  they  finish  drinking  water,  she  puts  the 
20  dish  ||  before  those  whom  she  is  going  to  give  to  eat.  When  this  is 
done,  they  go  to  draw  |  fresh  water  for  them  to  drink  after  they  have 
eaten;  and  it  is  not  |  long  before  he  who  went  to  draw  water  comes 
back ;  and  after  those  |  to  whom  she  has  given  to  eat  have  eaten,  the 
woman  takes  soft  |  white  cedar-bark  and  gives  it  to  those  to  whom 
25  she  has  given  to  eat,  to  wipe  their  hands  with,  ||  and  to  take  the  oil 
off  of  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  she  has  given  to  eat,  for  there  is 
really  much  |  oil  on  their  hands,  and  they  are  always  covered  with 
oil  when  they  are  eating  quarter-dried  |  speared  salmon  with  oil  for 
their  food.  After  they  have  |  wiped  their  hands,  the  woman  takes  | 


8  niEdE'hdwida.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  tle'sEme  qa£s  hnEkwayi'ndes  laq 
qa  wu'nsalayos.  Wa,  gl'kmese  gwal  aa'xsilaqexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa 
10  lo'qlwa  LE£wes  £wa'£wade.  Lle'hiatslala  qa£s  g-a'xe  ax£a'lllas  la'xes 
klwae'lase.  Wii,  kde'stla  ge'xxaleda  ha'nLEndas  la'xa  lEgwi'laxs 
la'e  nlo'pa.  Wa,  lahne'se  ha'nx'sEndEq.  Wa,  he'x  £ida£mese 
ax£e'dxes  tse'sLala  qa£s  lExTistE'ndeq  qa£s  axtsla'les  la'xa  loqlwe. 
Wa,  gl'kmese  £wi'£lo£staxs  la'e  gwe'laltslots  la'xa  loqlwe  qa 
15  hiEma'kdyes.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  £wa'£wade  L!e'£nats!ala  qa£s  k!un- 
gELEyi'ndes  la'xa  la  g’its  la'xa  lo'qlweda  klungEgEkwe  tsletslElE- 
mala.  Wii,  gd'l£mese  gwa'halilExs  la'e  tsa'x-£Itsa  Ava'pe  la'xes 
M£mgl'lasoLe.  Wa,  gl'kmese  gwal  tslEwehJExodExs  la'e  na'x£Ida. 
Wa,  gl'kmese  gwal  na'qaxa  £wa'paxs  la'e  k'a'glmlllasa  lo'qlwe 
20  la'xes  ha£mg-I'lasoLe.  Wa,  gl'kmese  gwa'Tallbxs  la'e  tsa'x-fitsE- 
£weda  a'lta  £wap  qa  na'gegdLEs  qo  gw4l  ha£ma'PLo.  Wa,  k  !e'st!a 
gci  laxs  g  a  xae  ae  daaqeda  tsa'xa  £wa'pe.  \Tii,  g  l'kmese  gwal 
ha£ma'pa  ha£mg-i'lasE£waxs  la'eda  tslsda'qe  ax£e'dxa  qlo'yaakwe 
k'a'dzEkwa  qa£s  le  ts!as  la'xes  ha£mgT'lasE£we  qa  dedE'nx£wides 
25  qa  lawa's  q!E'lq!Elts!ana£yases  ha£mg  I'lasE£we  qaxs  a'lae  qle'nEme 
q!E'lq!Elts!ana£yas  qaxs  he'mEnalahnae  tlEbEgEll'sa  k!u'nqa£yasa 
sEg’ine'te  tsle'tslElEmalaxa  L!e'£naxs  ha£ma'£yae.  Wa,  gl'kmese 
gwal  dedE'nkweda  ha£mgd'lasE£waxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa 
o'gu£la£me  lo'qlwa  qa£s  qEptsIo'desa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  la  e'tled 
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another  dish  and  pours  water  into  it,  and  she  ||  puts  it  before  those  30 
to  whom  she  has  given  to  eat,  and  they  wash  their  hands.  |  After 
they  have  done  so,  the  woman  gives  them  water  |  to  drink.  After 
they  have  finished  drinking,  they  wait  for  |  the  next  course.  That 
is  the  end.  | 

Old  Dried  Salmon. — Now  we  will  again  talk  about  dried  salmon.  |  l 
That  is  the  way  of  cooking  fresh  dried  salmon,  what  I  said  first;1  |  and 
this  is  the  way  of  cooking  old  dried  salmon,  what  I  am  going  |  to  say. 
This  is  when  it  is  the  middle  of  winter,  when  ||  all  the  women  put  5 
down  the  soaking-boxes  in  the  corner  of  their  houses.  |  Then  (the 
woman)  puts  into  the  water  much  dried  salmon.  Now  she  soaks 
it  |  to  make  it  soft.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  day  comes,  the 
woman  |  takes  some  of  the  soaked  dried  salmon  and  folds  it  up;  then 
she  puts  it  |  into  a  kettle  and  places  it  over  the  fire  of  her  house.  || 
Next  she  pours  not  much  water  on  it.  Then  it  begins  to  boil;  |  and  10 
the  kettle  is  not  over  the  fire  long,  when  |  she  takes  it  off.  Then  the 
woman  takes  a  dish  and  |  puts  it  down,  and  she  takes  (the  salmon) 
out  with  her  tongs  and  |  puts  it  into  the  dish.  Then  she  waits  until 
it  sets  cool;  II  and  as  soon  as  it  is  cool,  she  takes  it  and  breaks  it  15 
into  |  small  pieces.  Then  she  puts  it  into  the  dish;  -then  |  she  takes 
the  oil-disli  and  pours  oil  into  it;  and  then  |  she  puts  it  before  him  to 
whom  she  is  going  to  give  to  eat.  Others  pour  the  |  oil  on  the 

qax'dzamo'lllas  la'xes  ha£mgTlasE£we.  Wa,  laE'm  tsh/ntslEn-  30 
x£wlda.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwa/texs  la'eda  tskda'qe  tsa'x-£itsa  £wa'pe 
laq  qa  na'xTdes.  Wa,  gTh'mese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  awu'lgEmg-alll 
qa£s  he'leglntsE£we.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la. 

Old  Dried  Salmon. — He'EmlxaEns  gwa'gwex-s£alasLa  xahna'se.  1 
Wa,  he'Em  hame'x'silaene£xa  a'lxwase  xahna'sEn  g1Tx.de  wa'l- 
dEma.  Wa,  he'£mis  hame'x’silaenexa  ge'mase  xa£ma'sg1n  la'LEk- 
at  wa'ldEma.1  Wa,  he'hnaaxs  la'e  nEgEltsE'megl  tslawu'nxa  la'e 
£na'xwa£meda  ts  le'daqe  ax£a'hlxa  t!e'lats!e  lax  5'negwllases  g’o'kwe.  5 
Wa,  la  mo'staliltsa  qle'nEme  xahna's  laq.  Wa,  laE'm  t!e'laq  qa 
tE'lx^wldes.  Wa,  gl'hmese  Tia'x'Tdxa  gaa'laxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe 
ax£edxa  la'xa  tlelkwe  xa£ma'sa  qa£s  k- !o'xusEmdeq  qa£s  Sxtslo'des 
la'xa  ha'nx-Lano  qa£s  ha'nx'LEndes  la'xa  lEgwilases  g’o'kwe.  Wa, 
la  a'l£Em  gu'qlEqasa  kTe'se  qle'nEm  £wap  laq.  Wa,  le  msdElx-  10 
£wlda.  Wa,  k‘ !e's£Emxaa'wise  ge'xxala  M'nx’Lala  la'xa  lEgwI'laxs 
la'e  ha'nx  sEntsF/wa.  Wa,  la  ax£e'deda  tslEda'qaxa  lo'qwe  qa£s 
ha'ng-allles.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  tsIe'sLala  qa  lr  lipustE'ndeq  qa 
k'  !ipts  !5'des  la'xa  15'qlwe.  Wa,  la  k'a'k’Ewaq  qa  wudEX’T'des. 
Wa,  gl'hmese  wudEX’h'dExs  la'e  ax£e'dEq  qa£s  klo'klupsE'nde  15 
qa  am£Ema'yastowes  la'e  axts  lodalas  la'xa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  la 
ax£e'dxa  ts'.Eba'tsIe  qa£s  k!unxts!o'desa  L!e'£na  laq.  Wa,  laE'm 
k-a'gEmlilas  la'xes  ha£mg1'laso£Le.  Wa,  le'da  wao'kwe  klu'nqlEqasa  . 


1  See  p.  310. 
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20  soaked  salmon  when  they  break  it  into  the  dish;  and  ||  the  Koskimo 
drink  the  liquid  of  the  soaked  salmon  as  they  eat  it,  for  |  they  have 
no  oil.  | 

Fresh  Dried  Salmon. — The  food  of  those  who  catch  salmon  |  is  fresh 
dried  salmon.  Before  the  (dried)  salmon  is  dry,  |  it  is  taken  by  the 
25  woman  and  put  down  on  a  mat.  Then  ||  she  takes  her  fish-knife  and 
cuts  the  quarter-dried  salmon;  |  and  she  puts  it  into  a  kettle,  and  she 
puts  the  kettle  oyer  the  |  fire  of  the  house.  Then  she  pours  water  into 
it;  |  and  it  does  not  stay  there  long  boiling,  when  she  takes  the  kettle 
off  the  fire.  |  Then  she  puts  it  down  on  the  floor,  and  takes  a  dish, 
30  and  oil  from  a  |[  kelp  bottle  in  which  the  oil  is  kept.  Then  she 
puts  (the  salmon)  down  at  the  place  where  she  is  sitting.  |  Then  she 
takes  her  largest  spoon  and  scoops  out  |  the  quarter-dried  salmon 
and  puts  it  into  the  dish.  As  soon  as  she  has  |  spread  out  the 
quarter-dried- salmon  evenly  in  the  dish,  she  takes  the  kelp  bottle  | 
in  which  the  oil  is,  and  pours  (the  oil)  over  the  food  to  be  served.  || 
1  Green  Salmon. — This  is  another  breakfast-food  of  the  I  Kwakiutl 
when  they  live  at  the  river  catching  salmon.  It  is  the  “green 
salmon”  |  cut  straight  along  the  back.  This  is  the  way  it  is  cut : 

At  this  time  it  is  not  |  really  dry,  and  therefore  it  is  called 
5  “half-dry  ||  green  salmon.”  The  woman  just  takes  it  down 
from  where  it  is  hanging;  |  then  she  puts  it  on  a  food-mat,  | 


20 


25 


30 


L!E,£na  la'xa  tle'lkwaxs  la'e  k*  !o'pts!Ewaku  la'xa  lo'qlwe.  Wa, 
le'da  Go'sgimoxwe  na'xnaqax  £wa'palasa  tlelkwaxs  tle'ltlalae  qaxs 
kdea'sae  L!e/£na. 

Fresh  Dried  Salmon. — Wa,  he'Em  hahna'sa  wFwa'miseda  dze'- 
dzElmala  thde'kT  Wa,  he,£maaxs  he'£mae  a'les  dze'leda  xa£ma'se 
la'as  axa'xayasa  ts’Eda'qe  qa£s  axadzo'des  la'xa  le'£wa£ye.  Wa,  la 
ax£e'dxes  xwaTayowe  qa£s  t  lo'tlEtslEndexa  dze'dzElmfda  xahna'sa. 
Wa,  la  axtslo'ts  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  la  ha'nxLEnts  la'xa 
lEgwllases  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  lawi'sLa  gu'qlEqasa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa, 
k'  !e'st  !a  ge'giltslla  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  ha'nx'sEndxes  ha'nxxEnde. 
Wa,  la  ha'ng  alllasexs  la'e  axde'dxa  lo'qhve  LE£wis  L!e'£na,  la'xa 
£wa'£wadets !alax-de l !e'£na,  Wa,  la  ax£a'hlas  la'xes  klwae'lase.  Wa 
la  axee'dxa  £wa'lega£yases  k'a'k'EtslEnaqe,  qa£s  XElo'stEndes  la'xa 
dze'dzElmala  qa£s  axtslo'des  la'xa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  gl'Tmese  £wi'£laxs 
la'e  hiEma'g'aalts lodxa  dze'dzElmalaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  £wa'£wade 
g  i'tsE/watsa  Lle'hia  qa£s  klu'nqlEqes  la'xes  ha£mgi'£layuLe. 

Green  Salmon.— Wa,  g  aE'mxat!  £nEmx<£Idala  gaa'xstesa  Kwa'- 
gulaxs  la'e  g-o'kida  la'xes  wfiwame'dzaseda  kM’o'loxwexa  nEge'- 
g-a£yas  xwa'La£ye.  i'Emg'a  gwale  xwa'La£yaseg-a  (fig.) .  Wa,  la  k’  !es 
a'laEm  lE'mxwa.  Wa,  he'finis  la'g'ilas  la  Le'gadEs  k  la'yaxwa 
lrlo'loxwa.  Wa,  laE'mxaa  a'£meda  tslEda'qi  ax’a'xodqexs  ge'xwa- 
laLElae.  Wa,  laE'm  axdzo'ts  la'xa  ha£me'x'siladzE£we  le'£wa£ya. 
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and  she  takes  her  fish-knife  and  cuts  up  the  green  salmon.  |  7 
Then  what  she  is  cutting  is  in  small  pieces.  When  she  finishes  this 
work,  |  she  takes  the  kettle  and  puts  it  over  the  fire,  and  she  ||  pours  10 
water  into  it.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  she  takes  |  the  half-dry  green 
salmon  and  puts  it  into  the  |  boiling  water  on  the  fire.  However,  it 
is  not  on  the  fire  really  long,  when  she  takes  it  off.  [  Then  she  puts  it 
down  and  takes  a  dish,  which  she  puts  down;  |  then  she  takes  oil  from 
the  kelp  bottle  and  puts  that  down;  then  she  ||  takes  an  oil-dish  and  15 
puts  it  down;  and  as  soon  as  |  all  these  things  named  have  been 
brought,  she  takes  the  tongs  and  takes  out  |  the  cut  pieces  of  green 
salmon  and  puts  them  into  the  dish.  She  |  takes  them  up  with  the 
tongs  because  they  are  [not]  quarter  dry,  and  they  are  not  |  dry.  This 
is  called  “half-dry  green  salmon.”  As  'Soon  as  the  dish  is  j|  full,  she  20 
levels  it  out  so  that  it  is  level.  Then  she  |  takes  an  oil-dish  and 
pours  the  oil  into  it.1  |  .  .  .  (The2  man  who  eats  it)  takes  what  he  is 
going  to  cat  and  folds  it  up.  He  chews  |  one  end  of  it;  and  as  soon 
as  what  he  has  chewed  is  soft,  he  dips  it  |  into  the  oil  and  puts  it 
into  his  mouth;  and  he  continues  doing  this  while  ||  eating.  |  25 

As  soon  as  he  finishes  eating,  the  woman  rises  from  her  [  place  and 
takes  the  dish  and  the  oil-dish.  Then  she  |  puts  them  down  near 


Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  xwaTayowe  qa£s  t  !o't  ’.EtslE'nde  la'xa  k-  lo'loxwe.  7 
Wa,  laE'm  am£ama'yastowe  t!o'sa£yas.  Wii,  la  gwa/le  axaTyasexs 
la'e  ax£e'dxa  ha'nxxanowe  qa£s  ha'nxxEndes  la'xa  1  Eg  wide.  Wa, 


la  guxts lo'tsa £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  gldTnese  mEdElx£wi'dExsla'e  ax£e'd-  10 
xa  la  kla'yaxwa  kdo'lox11  qa£s  axstE'ndes  la'xa  la  ha'nxxala 
mar/mdElqula.  Wa,  kde'stla  a'laEm  ge'xxalaxs  la'e  ha'nx'sEn- 
dEq.  Wa,  la  ha'ng’alilaqexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  lo'qlwe  qa£s  ha'ng  aliles. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxesLle'£na  £wa'£wadets!ala qa£s  ax£a'llles.  Wii, la  e'tled 
ax£e'dxa  tslEba'tsle  qa£s  ha'ng’aliles.  Wa,  gi'bmese  £wida  g'ax  15 
axe'lEii  Le'LEqElasE£waxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  tslesnala  qa£s  k"  lipusta'lexa 
t  !o't  lEts laa'kwe  k-  !5'loxwa  qa£s  kdiptsla'les  la'xa  lo'qlwe.  He'Em 
la'g  ilas  k- lipustalaqexs  kde'sae  dze'dzElmala.  Wii,  la  kdes 
lE'mxwa.  Ide'Em  Le'gadEs  k  la'yaxwa  k  loloxwa.  Wii,  gi'hmese 
qo'tleda  lo'qlwaxs  la'e  TiEma'g'aaltslbdEq  qa  £nEina'k'tyes.  Wii,  20 
la  ax£e'dxa  tslnba'tsle  qa£s  kliinxtslo'desa  Lle'£na  laq.1  .  .  Wa,2  la 


da'x-£id  la'xes  ha£ma'Le  qa£s  lx  lo'xusEmdeq.  Wii,  la  male'xubEn- 


dsq.  Wii,  gl'hmese  la  tE'lx£wide  male'kwa£yasexs  la'e  tslEple'ts 
la'xa  L !e'£na  qa£s  tslo'q  Irises.  Wii,  he'x’siihnes  la  gwe'g  ilaxs 
ha£ma'pae. 

Wii,  g  l'hmese  gwal  ha£ma'pEXs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  Ea'xulil  la'xes 
klwae'lase  qa£s  le‘  ax£e'dxa  lo'qlwe  LE£wa  tslEba'tsle  qa£s  g'a'xe 


1  Continued  in  Publications  ol  the  Jesup  North  raciflc  Expedition,  Vol.  V,  p.  429. 

2  Continued  from  ibid.,  p.  429. 
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28  the  place  where  she  is  sitting.  Then  she  pours  |  the  green  salmon 
that  is  left  over  back  into  the  kettle  in  which  it  was  boiled.1  .  .  .  Then2 
30  the  man  sits  down  ||  and  waits  for  her  to  give  him  the  second  course. 
I  shall  |  talk  about  this  later  on,  for  I  am  talking  now  about  |  the 
breakfast.  | 

1  Soaked  Green  Salmon  (1). — Now  I  will  talk  again  |  about  soaked 
green  salmon, — the  food  of  those  who  do  not  go  to  catch  |  salmon  in 
green  salmon  that  have  been  dry  for  a  long  time.  |  They  are  always' 
5  winter, — soaking  in  a  soaking-box,  which  stands  in  the  ||  corner  of  the 
house,  full  of  water.  Dried  green  salmon  are  always  kept  |  in  it.  After 
they  have  been  soaking  for  two  days,  |  they  get  soft;  then  the  soaked 
green  salmon  are  taken  |  and  folded  up.  The  kettle  is  taken,  |  and 
the  soaked  green  salmon  are  put  into  it.  Then  (the  kettle)  is  put  || 
10  over  the  fire  of  the  house.  As  soon  as  it  is  well  over  the  fire,  | 
water  is  poured  into  it;  hut  now  it  is  a  longer  time  over  the  fire  | 
boiling  before  the  cook  takes  it  off.  Then  she  takes  |  a  dish  and  she 
puts  it  down,  and  she  again  takes  an  oil-dish  |  and  oil  and  puts  it  on 
1 5  the  floor  where  she  is  sitting.  Then  she  ||  takes  her  tongs  and  takes 
up  the  soaked  green  salmon  |  out  of  the  kettle  and  puts  them  into 
the  dish.  Then  she  |  waits  for  them  (to  cool  off).  Then  she  takes  a 
food-mat  and  spreads  it  |  before  the  one  to  whom  she  is  going  to  give 

28  k'a/g'alllas  la/xes  klwae'lase.  Wa,  la  cjapstE'ntsa  he£maxi,a£ye 
k'  !o'loxu  la'xa  ha/nxxEndaatslex'daq.1  .  .  .  Wa,2  la  klwag-alileda 
30  bEgwanEm,  qa£s  awu'lgEmg’alile  qa£s  he'leg'intsE£we.  Wa,  a'fiEmlwI- 
sEn  gwa'gwex-s£alaL  laq  qaE'n  le'xa'ene£me  gwa'gwex-s£alasa 
hafina'yaxa  gaa/la. 

1  Soaked  Green  Salmon  (1). — Wa,  he/£mEn  lal  e'tledEL  gwa'gwex’s£a- 
lasLa  tle'lkwe  kdo'loxwa.  Wa,  he'Em  ha£ma£yasa  kde'se  wl'£wa- 
mets  lenoxwaxa  tslawunxa  la  ga'las  lEmo'kwa  klo'loxwa.  Wa, 
la  he'niEnalaEm  tle'lasofi  la'xa  tle'latslaxs  hafiie'lae  lax  one'- 
5  gwilasa  g'o'kwe  qd'tlaxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  la  lie'mEnalaEm  ax£sta'- 
£layoweda  lE^o'kwe  kdodox"  laq.  Wa,  he'tla  la  malp  lEhfistElsa 
t!e'lasE£we  kdo'loxu  la'qexs  la'e  pe'x£wida.  Wa,  la  ax£e'tsE£weda 
tde'lkwe  kdofioxwa  qa£s  k- !o,xusEmtsE£we.  Wa,  la  ax£e'tsE£weda 
hanxxanowe  qa£s  axtslo'yoweda  tle'lkwe  k- lodox11  laq.  Wa,  la 
10  ha'nxxano  la'xa  lEgwfilasa  g-o'kwe.  Wa,  gl'fimese  E'lg-aaLElaxs 
la'e  gu'q'.Eqasosa  £wa'pe.  Wii,  la£me'sLa  ge'gexxalaEm  maE'rn- 
dslqulaxs  laeda  hafmex-silE.lgfise  hanx'sEndEq.  Wa,  la£mes  ax£edxa 
lo  qlwe  qa£s  ax£a'llles.  Wa,  laEmxaa'wise  ax£e'dxa  tslEba'tsle 
LE£wa  Lle/£na  qa£s  ax£a'liles  la'xes  klwaedase.  Wa,  la  e'tled 
15  ax£e'dxes  tsle'sLala  qa£s  kdiptfistEhidexa  tle'lkwe  kdo'loxwa 
la'xa  hanx-nanowe  qa£s  kdipts lodes  la'xa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  la 
k’a'k'Ewaq.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  lia£madzo  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  le  LEpEmli'- 


1  Continued  in  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V,  p.  430. 

2  Continued  from  ibid.,  p.  430. 
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breakfast;  and  as  soon  as  the  soaked  (salmon)  are  lukewarm,  |  she 
breaks  them  in  pieces  small  enough  for  one  ||  bite.1  ...  20 

As  soon  as  she  has  finished  breaking  the  soaked  green  salmon, 
she  spreads  them  out  |  so  as  to  make  them  level  in  the  dish- 
Then  she  takes  the  oil-dish  |  and  pours  the  oil  into  it.  As  soon 
as  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  |  the  dish  and  the  oil-dish  and 
puts  them  ||  in  front  of  the  one  to  whom  she  is  going  to -give  to  25 
eat.  She  puts  down  the  oil-dish  just  |  outside  of  the  dish;  and  after 
doing  so,  she  draws  water  and  |  gives  it  to  him  who  is  going  to  eat. 
Then  the  man  who  is  going  to  eat  takes  |  a  mouthful  of  water  and 
rinses  the  mouth;  and  after  |  rinsing  the  mouth,  he  drinks.  After 
drinking,  he  takes  ||  a  piece  of  the  soaked  salmon  and  dips  it  in  the  30 
oil  and  puts  it  into  his  mouth.  |  He  never  chews  it,  because  it  is 
soft.  Then  he  keeps  on  |  doing  this  while  he  is  eating;  and  when  it 
is  nearly  all  gone,  he  stops  |  eating2.  .  .  .  | 

After  he  finishes  drinking,  he  waits  for  the  secbnd  course.  ||  That  is  35 
the  end  of  this. 

Soaked  Green  Salmon  (2). — When  a  man  wishes  to  |  invite  his  tribe  1 
the  following  day,  he  |  asks  permission  of  his  wife  to  give  a  feast  (to 
his  friends)  on  the  following  day.  |  The  woman  at  once  makes  her 
husband  go  and  fetch  ||  water  and  pour  it  into  the  soaking-box.  5 

las  la'xes  gaa/xstala/matsE£we.  Wii,  g'l'Pmese  k’o'x£wideda  tied-  18 
kwaxs  la'e  k'  lo'klupsEndEq  qa  haya'Pastowes  lax  hiE'mplEn- 
q!Ets!a£ye.x  ...  20 

Wii,  guPmese  gwal  kdbpaxa  tlelkwe  kdoloxuxs  lae  golidalaq 
qa  hiEmag'aaltsIowes  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tslEbatsle, 
qa£s  klunxtslodeq  ylsa  Lle£na.  Wa,  guPmese  gwalnxs  lae  ax£e- 
deda  tslEdaqaxa  loqlwe  Lefwa  tslEbatsle  qa£s  la  k'ax'dzamotsa 
loqlwe  laxes  ha£mgulasE£we.  Wii,  lii  k-ax-£itsa  tslEbatsle  laxLla-25 
sa£yasa  loqlwe.  Wa,  giPmese  gwalExs  lae  tsex,£idxa  £wape  qa£s 
la  tsliis  laxa  ha£mapLe.  Wa,  lii  dax-£Ideda  ha£mapLaxa  £wape, 
qa£s  hamsgEindllaq  qa£s  ts  lEweLlExode.  Wa,  guPmese  gwal  tslE- 
wenlExodExs  lae  nax£ida.  Wa,  glPmese  gwal  naqaxs  lae  daxa 
laxa  tlelkwe  k'!oloxu  qa£s  tslEpledes  laxa  Lle£na  qa£s  tsloqluses.  30 
Wii,  laE'rn  hewa/xa  ma'lexubEndEq  qaxs  tE'lqwae.  Wii,  a/x’siPmes 
he  gwe'g’ilaxs  ha£ma'pae.  Wa,  gTpEmse  Ela'q  £wl/£laxs  la'e  gwal 
ha£ma/pa.2  .  .  . 

Wii,  gTPmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  awE'lgEmg’alil  qa£s  he'legin- 
tsE£we.  Wii,  laE'mxaa  gwa'la.  35 

Soaked  Green  Salmon  (2).—  Wa, he/£maaxs  la'e  £ne/k-eda  bEgwa'nEme  1 
qa£s  Le'lalllxes  g'o'lg'ukulbtaxa  laTa  e't  ledEl  £na'x-£IdEL.  Wii,  la- 
£mese  hana'k’axes  gEnE'me  qa£s  klwe'laselqexa  la'La  £na'x-£idEL. 
Wii,  lie/x'£-ida£mesa  tslEda'qe  axle  ladaxes  la'£wunEme  qa  les  tsax 
£wa'pa  qa£s  qEptslo'yoxa  tde'latsle.  Wa,  he/x-£ida£mese  la  tsii'ye  5 


>  Here  follows  p.  750,  lines  1-3. 


2  The  descript  ion  of  the  eating  of  the  salmon  has  been  omitted. 
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6  Her  husband  goes  at  once  |  and  pours  water  into  the  soaking-box,  that 
stands  in  the  |  corner  of  the  house  ;  and  when  it  is  half  full  of  water, 
the  |  woman  takes  roasted  salmon  and  puts  it  into  it;  and  |  when  it  is 
10  done,  the  man  goes  to  get  fire-wood  and  ||  takes  it  into  his  house. 
Now  it  is  evening.  As  soon  as  |  night  comes,  they  lie  down;  and 
therefore  in  the  morning,  when  daylight  comes,  j  the  man  arises  and 
builds  a  fire  in  his  house ;  and  as  soon  as  the  |  fire  in  the  house  blazes 
up,  he  sends  one  of  his  house-fellows  to  go  and  |  call  all  the  men;  and 
15  it  is  not  long  before  the  messenger  ||  comes  back.  Immediately  they 
clear  the  house;  |  and  after  they  finish  clearing  it,  they  take  the 
kettle  and  |  put  it  down  in  front  of  the  fire;  and  the  woman  takes  | 
her  dishes  and  places  them  at  the  place  where  she  is  sitting,  and  also  | 
20  the  oil-dishes  and  oil.  As  soon  as  this  is  all  ready  in  the  house,  |[  the 
man  goes  to  call  the  guests  again.  He  stays  a  long  time  outside 
calling  them,  but  |  the  men  come  in  one  by  one  into  the  house.  At 
last  they  are  |  all  inside.  Then  a  drum  is  taken  and  is  |  put  down 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  guests.  Immediately  the  |  song- 
25  leader  begins  to  sing  the  new  songs.  Now  they  ||  sing  a  feast-song, 
and  the  host  takes  the  soaked  |  salmon  out  of  the  water  and  puts  it 
into  the  large  kettle.  |  When  it  is  full,  it  is  put  over  the  fire,  and  | 
then  water  is  poured  into  it.  It  does  not  boil  long  j  before  the  kettle 


6  la'AnmEinas  qa£s  qEpts  la'les  laxa  tle'latslaxs  hadiedae  la'xa 
o'negwilases  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  g'i'hmese  nEgo'yoxa  £wa'paxs  la'eda 
tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  i.  lodmkwe  qa£s  le  axstE'nts  laq.  Wa,  glb 
£mese  gwadExs  la'aseda  bEgwanEme  ane'x£edxa  lEqwa'  qa£s  g'a'xe 
10  ax£adxlas  la'xes  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  Wm  dza'qwa.  Wa,  g'i'hmese  ga'- 
nuhidExs  la'e  ku'lx'dda.  Wa,  g'i'lg'ihmas  £na'x'£icixa  gaa'laxs  la'¬ 
eda  bEgwa'nEme  La'x£wld  qa£s  lEgwidexes  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  gl'hmese 
xu'qostawe  lEgwida£yasexs  la'e  £ya'laqases  diEma'elwute  qa  les 
ne'dalaxa  £na'xwa  be'bEgwanEma.  Wa,  kde'stla  gadaxs  g'a'xae 
15  ae'daaqeda  Le'£laMgdse,  wa,  he'x'£ida£mese  e'xAvIdxa  g'o'kwe. 
Wa,  gl'hmese  gwal  e'kwaqexs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  ha'nx'Lanowe  qa 
g-a'xes  ha£nl'l  la'xa  osta'lllases  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qe  ax£e'd- 
xes  lo'Elqhve  qa  g-a'xes  mExe'l  la'xes  klwae'lase.  Wa,  he'£misa 
tsle'ts'.Ebatsle  LF/wa  Lle£na.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wi£la  la  gwa'llla,  laasa 
20  e'tse£sta.  Wa,  laE'rn  ge'gdlsa  e'tse£sta.  Wa,  laE'mLa  diahiiEmo'- 
klumk'eda  bEgwa'nEmaxs  g'a'xae  hogwi'LEla.  Wa,  ladza'la£me 
£wi£laeLa.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  ax£etsE£weda  mEna'tsle  qa£s  le  axa- 
lelEm  lax  he'lk- lodEnuLEmalllasa  klwede.  Wii,  he'x-£ida£mese 
na'q!aq!a£yas  da'qalasa  adtssme  qlE'mdEma.  Wa,  la'x'£da£xu£me 
25  klwe'dala  dE'nxEla.  Wii,  la'peda  klwe'lase  ax£ustE'ndxa  tle'l- 
kwe  Llo'bEku  qa£s  g'a'xe  axtslo'ts  la'xa  £wa'lase  ha'nxxanowa. 
Wa,  gl'hmese  qo'tlaxs  la'e  ha'nx'LEnts  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  ad- 
£mese  guqlEqa'sa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  kde'stla  ge'g'illl  maE'mdElqu- 
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is  taken  off.  It  is  only  on  the  fire  waiting  ||  for  the  guests  to  finish 
singing.  As  soon  as  they  finish  singing,  |  the  man  takes  a  mat  and 
spreads  it  out,  and  he  takes  |  his  long  tongs  and  takes  the  roasted 
boiled  salmon  out  with  them.  |  Immediately  the  woman  takes  one 
roasted  salmon  and  |  puts  it  into  each  dish;  and  when  ||  one  roasted 
salmon  has  been  put  into  each,  the  woman  breaks  it  into  small  pieces  | 
just  the  right  size  for  our  mouths;  and  |  after  she  has  broken  it  in 
pieces,  she  pours  oil  into  the  |  oil-dish.  After  she  has  done  so,  the 
man  |  takes  the  drum  and  puts  it  down  by  the  door  of  the  house; 
and  ||  he  puts  down  the  dishes  and  gives  one  dish  to  each  two  men,  | 
when  really  all  the  tribes  are  guests  in  the  house;  |  and  as  soon  as  all 
the  dishes  have  been  put  down,  he  takes  a  bucket  and  |  places  it 
before  the  guests  highest  in  rank,  and  they  rinse  |  their  mouths ;  and 
after  they  have  rinsed  their  mouths,  they  ||  drink.  After  they  have 
finished  drinking,  they  begin  to  eat;  and  |  when  they  begin  to  eat, 
the  man  goes  to  draw  fresh  water,  for  |  they  drink  after  they  finish 
eating.  After  they  have  eaten,  |  the  man  takes  away  the  dishes  and 
takes  them  to  the  place  where  his  |  wife  is  sitting.  After  he  has 
taken  them  away,  he  puts  the  bucket  ||  with  water  before  the  guest 
highest  in  rank;  then  he  dips  |  the  cup  into  it  and  gives  it  to  him; 

laxs  la'e  ha'nx’sana.  Wa,  ahnesl'la  hafiie'la  e'sEla  qa  gwa'- 
les  dE'nxEleda  Le'ffanEme.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  gwal  dF/nxElaxs"  la'e 
ax£e'deda  bEgwa/nEmaxa  le/£wa£ye  qa£s  LEp  la/lileq.  Wa,  la  ax£e'd- 
xes  gd'ltla  tsle'sLala  qa£s  LExusta/lexa  ha/nx'Laakwe  Llo'bEkwa. 
Wa,  he'x-£ida£meseda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  £nal£iiE'me  Lld'bEkwa  qa£s 
axtslo'dales  la'xa  £nahnEme'xLa  lo'Elqlwa.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  qlwa'- 
lotslEwaxusa  nlo'bEkwaxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  lc  lo'klupsalaq  qa  am£a'- 
mayastowes  qaa'£mes  ha£ya'l£atslEk11a  la'xEns  sE'msex.  Wa,  gfi'l- 
£mesegwal  kdo'klupsalaqexs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  kl'unxtslodalaxa  tsle'- 
tslEba'tslasa  Lle'£na.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwa'halllExs  la'eda  bEgwa'nE- 
me  ax£e'dxa  mEna'tsle  qa£s  les  la'xa  tlExd'lases  g  o'kwe.  Wa,  la 
k’a'x  £Itsa  lo'Elqlwe.  Wa,  laE'm  maemaffo'kwa  bEgwa'nEme  la'xa 
£nEme'xLalo'q!waxs  a'lae  £wi'£laeLEla  klwe'la  le'lqwalaLa£ye.  Wa, 
gl'fimese  £wi'£lg‘allleda  lo'elqlwaxs  la'e  kdo'kulllxa  na'gatsle  qa£s 
les  lax  nExdzama'lilasa  nena'xsalasa  klwe'le.  Wa,  la'x-da£xwe  tslE- 
we'LlExoda.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  gwal  tslEwe'LlExddExs,  la'x’da£xwae 
na'xhda.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  hamx-£I'da.  Wa, 
gl'ffmese  hamx’hdExs  la'e  tsiiyeda  bEgwa'nnmax  a'lta  £wa'pa  qa 
na'geg'ilts  qo  gwal  hahna'pLo.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwal  kahna'pExs 
la'eda  bEgwanEme  k-a'gfililxa  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s  les  lax  klwae'lasases 
gEnE'me.  Wa,  gl'fimese  £wi'£lamasEq  la'e  hangEmli'lasa  £wa'bE- 
tslala  na'gatsle  la'xa  na'xsalaga£yasa  klwe'le.  Wa,  la  tsa'x-fitsa 
k!wa£sta'  laq  qa£s  tslEwe's  laq.  Wa,  la'x'da£xwe  £wl'£la  na'xhda. 
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52  then  they  all  drink;  |  and  after  they  finish  drinking,  the  woman 
washes  |  four  dishes  and  pours  water  into  them,  and  the  |  man  puts 
55  them  before  the  guests.  Then  ||  they  all  wash  their  hands;  and  after 
they  have  washed  their  hands,  |  they  wait  for  the  next  course. 
That  is  the  end  of  this.  | 

Salmon  Preserved  in  Cellars. —  (It  has  been  described  before  [p.  237], 
how  salmon  is  kept  in  cellars  for  winter  use.) 

1  When  there  are  no  more  |  salmon  in  the  rivers,  the  cellar  is  dug 
up.  The  salmon  are  washed  in  water  |  until  all  the  clay  and  sand 

come  off.  As  soon  as  all  |  the  dirt  is  off,  they  are  soaked  in  the  river 

5  and  are  left  there  over  ||  night.  As  soon  as  day  comes,  the  woman 
takes  |  out  of  the  river  what  has  been  soaking.  Now  the  quarter- 
dried  |  green  salmon  are  thick;  they  are  just  like  fresh  salmon.  |  The 
woman  just  takes  her  fish-knife,  and  they  are  cut  this  way  | 

10  into  twelve  pieces.  Then  she  puts  them  into  a  ||  kettle; 
then  she  puts  it  on  the  fire  and  pours  water  over  |  it. 

Then  it  is  boiled  a  long  time  before  it  is  taken  off.  |  She 

stirs  (the  meat).  As  soon  as  it  is  all  to  pieces,  she  |  puts 
the  kettle  back  over  the  fire.  Then  it  is  left  over  the  fire  a  very 
long  time.  |  When  it  is  done,  it  becomes  a  mush;  and  she  pours  || 
15  oil  into  it  while  it  is  still  over  the  fire,  and  it  is  stirred  again.  |  Then 
the  kettle  is  taken  off  and  put  down.  Then  |  spoons  are  given  to  the 


52  Wa,  gfi'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'eda  tsteda/qe  tslo'xugfindxa  mo- 
we'xLa  lo'Elqlwa  qa£s  guxtslo'desa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  le'da  bE- 
gwa'nEme  hang'alllas  lax  nExdzama'lilasa  klwe'le.  Wa,  lafine'se 
55  £na'xwa  ts!E'nts!Enx£wida.  Wa,  gfi'hmese  gwal  ts'.E'ntslEnkwaxs 
la'e  awu fig Emg ‘alii  qa£s  he'legfintsE£we.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 
1  Salmon  Preserved  in  Cellars. — Wa,  gfi'hmese  la  kfieo's  kfio'klu- 
tEleda  wWwaxs  la'e  fia'plEqoya  qa£s  le  ts!o'x£wftso£  la'xa  £wa'pe 
qa  £wl'£les  lawa'eda  L’.e'qla  LE£wa  e'gfise.  Wa,  gfi'hmese  £wl'£la- 
weda  tslEqwa'xs  la'e  tle'hfdEq  la'xa  wa.  Wa,  la  xa'mastalisxa 
5  ga'nuLe.  Wa,  gfi'hmese  £na'x-£ldExs  la'eda  ts'.Eda'qe  axwustE'nd- 
xes  t!e'lasE£we  la'xa  wa.  Wa,  laE'm  la  wa'kweda  dze'lefiakwe 
kfiofiox".  Yu'Em  la  gwe'x’sa  alo'mase  k'lo'tEla.  Wa,  a'£mesa 
tsteda'qe  &x£e'dxes  xwa'Layowe  qa£s  t!ot'.Ets!E'ndeq;  g'a  gwa'lag-a 
(fig.)  malEgmyo'wexs  la'e  t!5't'.Ets!aakwa.  Wa,  la  axtslo'ts  la'xa 
10  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  la£me'se  ha'nxxEntsexs  la'e  qEplEqa'sa  £wa'pe 
laq.  Wa,  la£mes  la  ge'gfiltse  laE'm  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  lianx'sE'n- 
dEq.  Wa,  la  xwe'tledEq.  Wa,  gfi'hmese  q!we'q!ults!Exs  la'e 
xwefiaqa  hk'nx'LEndEq.  Wa  la£me'se  la  Ala  la  ge'xxala  ha'nx-- 
Lala;  wa,  gfi'hmese  la  Llo'pExs  la'e  xa'sfida.  Wa,  la  gu'q!Eqas5£sa 
15  L’e'fiiaxs  he'£mae  a'les  ha'nxxale.  Wa,  la  e't!ed  xwet !etsE£wa. 
Wa,lawI'sLa  hk'nx-sEntsE£wa  qa£s  ha'ng'allles.  Wa,  laE'm  ts!a'yeda 
k-a'k  ats  ’.Enaqe  la'xa  klwe'le.  \V  a,  la  ax£e'deda  ts  '.Eda'qaxa  lelo'q  !we 
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guests,  and  the  woman  takes  the  dishes  |  and  she  pours  into  them  the  18 
quarter-dried  salmon  that  is  to  be  eaten  with  spoons.  Then  the 
dishes  are  nearly  |  full,1  .  .  .  They  are  not  given  a  second  course. 
Sometimes  ||  green  salmon  are  just  put  into  a  kettle  and  boiled  for  a  20 
short  time,  |  when  they  are  taken  off  and  cut  to  pieces.  They  are 
put  |  into  the  dish  without  water.  Then  oil  is  poured  over  them.  | 

The  man  only  takes  them  from  the  dish  with  his  hands  |  and  eats 
them.1  .  .  .  Then  (the  guests)  just  lie  down  on  their  seats  and  || 
wait  for  the  next  course  until  it  is  done.  Another  |  course  is  not  25 
given  when  they  have  eaten  with  spoons  the  quarter-dried  green 
salmon.  This  is  |  the  way  of  the  Denax-dasxu  in  Knight  Inlet. 

Middle  Part  of  Salmon,  cold  or  boiled. — The  description  of  a  feast 
continues  with  the  following  notes  on  the  preparation  of  middle  parts 
of  the  salmon 2 : 

(1)  Then  the  woman  \  takes  a  dish  and  puts  it  down  at  the  place  1 
where  she  is  sitting;  then  she  goes  |  and  opens  the  basket  in  which 
the  middle  part  of  the  salmon  is,  |  and  she  breaks  off  the  cedar-bark 
with' which  the  middle  parts  of  the  salmon  are  twined  together. 
When  there  are  four  ||  men,  the  woman  takes  eight  middle  parts  |  of  5 
salmon  and  breaks  them  up  into  two  dishes,  |  four  pieces  into  each 
dish.  As  soon  |  as  she  has  broken  them,  she  takes  her  oil-dish  and 
pours  |  oil  into  it.3  .  .  .  They4  take  up  what  they  are  going  to  eat 
and  ||  fold  it  over,  and  chew  it  to  make  it  soft,  and  then  they  dip  it  |  10 

qa£s  tsletsla'lesa  yEwI'kwe  dze'le£laku  laq.  Wa,  gi'bmese  Elaq  18 
qo'tlaxs1.  .  .  Wa,  laE'm  kies  he'leg1ntsE£wa.  Wa,  le  hialhiE'm- 
plEna  aTm  axtslo'yo  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe  qa£s  ya'wasTde  mEdE'lx-  20 
ewidExs  la'e  ha'nx'sEntsE£waxs  la'e  tlo'tlEtslaaku.  Wa,  a'£mese  ax¬ 
tslo'yo  la'xa  lo'qlwe  kdeo's  £wa'paga£ya.  Wa,  la  k!imqlEqaso£sa 
Lle'hia.  Wa,  le'da  bEgwa'nEme  a'Em  daltAlaq  la'xa  lo'qlwaxs  la'e 
haTna'pEq. 1  .  .  .  Wa,  la'pa  tl'Em  tle'klmgafflla.  Wa,  laE'm 

e'sa£lll  qa£s  he'leg1ntsE£we.  Wii,  laE'm  gwa'la.  Wa,  la'pa  kdes.25 
he'legindg-ilExs  yo'sasE£waeda  dze'ledakwe  kdo'loxwa.  Wa,  g-aE'm 
gwe'g'ilatsa  DEna'x‘da£xwe  lax  Dza'wade. 

Middle  Part  of  Salmon,  cold  or  boiled. — -‘Wa, 3  le'da  tslEda'qe  1 
ax£e'dxa  lo'qlwe  qa£s  k-a'g-aliles  la'xes  klwae'lase.  Wa,  la  qa'shd 
qa£s  le  x‘o'x£w!dxa  Lla'bate,  yix  g‘e'ts!E£wasases  q!a'q!aga£ye.  Wa, 
la  a'hedxa  dEna'se  ya'polayosa  qlaqlagaye.  Wa,  g1'l£Ein  mo'kwa 
be'bEgwanEmaxs  lae'da  tsEda'qe  &x£e'dxa  maffguna'lExse  qla'qla-  5 
ga£ya,  qa£s  p!oxts!4'les  la'xa  maffEXLe'  loElqlwa.  Wa,  laE'm 
inae'moxse  plo'xtsloyos  la'xa  £na'l£nEme'xLa  lo'qlwa.  Wa,  gl'l- 
£mese  gwal  plo'qwaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  tslEba'tsle  qa£s  klu'nxtslddesa 
Lle'£na  laq.3  .  .  .  Wa, 4  laE'm  ax£e'd  la'xes  hahna'Le  qa£s  k’!o'xu- 
sEmdeqexs  la'e  male'xubEndEq  qa  tE'lx£widesexs  la'e  tslEplI'ts  10 

1  Here  follows  a  description  of  the  eating  of  the  food, which  has  been  omitted. 

2  Continued  from  Jesup  Expedition,  etc.,  Vol.  V,  p.  436,  line  24. 

s  Continued  from  ibid,  p.  431,  line  7.  *  Continued  on  ibid,  p.  430,  line  25. 
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11  into  the  oil;  and  then  they  put  it  into  their  mouths  and  they  begin 
to  eat,1  .  .  .  and  (the  men)  wait  for  the  secdn'd  course.  |  That  is  the 
end.  | 

(2)  When  the  middle  parts  of  the  salmon  are  really  dry,  they  are 
15  soaked  ||  in  the  soaking-box,  which  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  house.  | 
It  is  always  filled  with  water;  and  the  woman  |  always  puts  the 
middle  parts  of  the  salmon  into  it,  so  that  it  is  full;  and  when  |  she 
goes  to  take  the  middle  parts  of  the  salmon  to  cook  them,  she  |  puts 
in  again  some  more  dried  middle  parts  of  the  salmon,  and  changes  || 
20  them  for  those  that  have  been  taken  out.2  .  .  .  When  her  husband 
comes,  |  the  woman  takes  the  soaking  middle  parts  of  the  salmon 
and  |  counts  two  pieces  of  the  middle  parts  of  the  salmon  for  each  j 
man;  and  so  she  takes  twelve  pieces.  She  |  puts  them  into  the 
25  kettle;  and  her  husband  puts  the  kettle  ||  on  the  fire,  and  he  also 
pours  water  into  it.  |  Then  the  woman  takes  two  dishes  and  also  | 
two  oil-dishes,  and  puts  them  down  where  she  sits.  |  The  kettle  is 
not  very  long  over  the  fire,  when  it  is  taken  off;  |  and  the  man  also 
30  takes  the  tongs  ||  and  takes  out  the  soaked  middle  parts  of  the  sal¬ 
mon  and  puts  them  also  into  |  a  large  dish  which  stands  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  |  made  for  this  kind  of  cooking.3  .  .  .  | 

11  la'xa  Lle'hia.  Wa,  la'wispa  tslo'qlusas,  wa,  laE'm  ha£mx'£i'dEx-- 
da£xwa. 1  .  .  .  Wa,  laE'm  awu'lgEmg-alil  qa£s  he'legdntsE£we. 
Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la. 

(2)  Wa,  gu'hmese  la  &'la  la  lE'mx£weda  q!a'q!aga£yaxsla'e  tle'laso 
15  la'xa  tle'latslaxs  ha£ne'lae  la'xa  onegwllasa  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  laE'm 
he'mEnalaEm  la  qlo'tslasosa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  la£me'sa  tslEda'qe  he'- 
mEnalaEmxat!  axsta'lasa  q!a'q!aga£ye  laqqa  qo'tles.  Wa,he'£maaxs 
la'e  ax£wustE'ndxa  q!a'q!aga£ye  qa£s  ha£me'xsilasE£we.  Wa,  la 
a'Em  xwe'laqa  ax£e'dxa  k'mxwa  q!a'q!age£  qa£s  Lla'yo£stE'ndes 
20  la'xes  la  axusta'na.2  .  .  .  (Wa,  glbmese’  g-axe  la£wunEmasexs) 
la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'd  la'xes  t!e'lasE£we  q!a'q!aga£ya.  Wa,  laE'm 
ho'sEmtsa  mae'maTExsa  q!a'q!age£  la'xa  £na'l£nEmokwe  begwa'- 
nEma.  Wa,  laE'm  ax£e'dxa  ma£lExsa'g‘Eyowe.  Wa,  he'£mis  la 
axtslo'yosexa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  la£me'se  ha'nxxanos  la'£wunE- 
25  mas  la'xa  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  he'Emxaa'wise  la  gii'qlEqasa  £wa'pe  laq. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'deda  tslEda'qaxa  maTEXLa'  lelo'qlwa.  Wa,  he'£misa 
ma£lEXLa£maxat!  tsletslEba'tsla  qa£s  le  k'a'g-alElas  la'xes  klwae'- 
lase.  Wa,  la  k  ies  4'laEm  ge'xxaleda  ha'nxxanax,  la'e  ha'nx‘sana 
la'xa  lEgwi'l.  Wa,  he'Em£xaa'wiseda  bEgwa'nEme  ax£e'dxa  tsle's- 
30  Lala  qa£s  k’ lipwusta'lexa  tle'lkwe  qla'qlage  qa£s  k'llptsia'les  la'xa 
o'gu£la£maxat  1  £wa'las  lo'qlwa  g-ax  ha£ne'la;  hekwe'leEm  qae'da 
he  gwa'las  ha£me'x  silasE£we.3  .  .  . 


1  Continued  in  Jesup  Expedition,  etc.,  Vol.  V.,  p.  431,  lines  1-14. 

2  Continued  in  ibid.,  p.  431,  lines  15-39. 

3  Continued  in  ibid.,  p.  431,  line  40,  to  p.  432,  line  4. 
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Her  husband  breaks  to  pieces  the  soaked  middle  parts  of  salmon,  33 
and  |  he  measures  what  he  is  breaking  so  that  they  will  be  the  right 
size  for  our  mouths;  ||  and  his  wife  pours  oil  into  the  oil-dishes;  |  and  35 
after  the  man  has  finished  breaking  what  he  is  working  at,  |  the  guests 

finish  singing.1  .  .  .  _ Then  (the  man)  takes  up  two| 

oil-dishes  and  puts  ~j|  them  |  in  the  far  side  of  the  dish,  j 


.2 


.  As  soon  as 
next  course. 


(the  guests) 


40 

1 


in  this  manner  _ 

finish,  they  wait  ||  for  x  x  x  the 

Split-Backs. —  (The  split-backs  are  eaten  without  being  boiled  or 
blistered.  The  man  takes  the  “split-down”  and  folds  it  up  and  dips 
it  into  the  oil  and  puts  it  into  his  mouth.)  He  does  not  chew  it 
before  he  |  dips  it  into  the  oil,  for  it  is  really  soft.3  .  .  .  After  | 
the  men  have  finished  drinking,  they  wait  for  the  second  course.  | 
That  is  the  end  of  this.  For  they  never  soak  this  split-down,  ||  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  get  hard,  although  it  may  be  old.  Even  if  it  is  two  |  5 
years  old,  it  never  gets  hard,  for  it  is  really  worked  thoroughly.  There¬ 
fore  |  it  keeps  always  soft.  That  is  the  end.  | 

Soaked  Backbones,  boiled  or  blistered  (1). — (The  woman)  takes  |  the 
soaked  backbones  out  of  the  water  in  the  soaking-box,  and  puts  them|| 
on  a  mat  that  is  spread  at  the  place  where  she  is  sitting.  Then  the  1 0 
man  |  breaks  them  into  three  pieces  and  puts  them  into  the  kettle.  | 


Wa,1  le  laAwimEmas  p!o'x£widxa  tle'lkwe  q!a'q!aga£ya.  Wa,  33 
laE'm  a/Em  hnE'nsases  p!o'qwa£ye  qa  heltslEqEles  la'xEns  SE'msex. 
Wa,  la'na  gEiiE'mas  klii'nxtslotsa  Lle'£na  la'xa  tsIetslEba'tsIe.  35 
Wa,  gd'Fmese  gwal  plo'qweda  bEgwa'nEmaxes  axsE£wa'xs  lae 
gwal  dEnxEleda  klwele.1  .  .  .  Wa,  la'xaa  k’a'g'illlxa  madEXLa' 

tsletslnba'tsla  qa£s  le  k’ane'qwas  lax  Llasaneqwasa  lo'qlwe;  g-a 


gwa'leg'a  (jig.).2  ■  ■  ■  Wa,  gTbmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  awu'lgEmg-alil 
qa£s  he'legintsE£we.  40 


Split-Backs. — Wa,  laE'm  k-  !es  malex£bE'ndqexs  kdeVmae  ts!E-  1 
pli'ts  la'xa  L!e'£na  qaxs  a'lae  tE'lqwa.3  .  .  .  Wa,4  gd'Fmese 

gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  awu'lgEmg'alileda  bEgwa'nEme  qa£s  he'leglntsE- 
£we.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq  qa  k' !e'ts!ena£yas  tle'lasEwa  Le'qwaxa, 
qaxs  hewa'xae  p!e's£idEx  wa'x  £mae  la  ga'la,  wa'x-£mae  lamadE'nxe  5 
tslawu'nxas  la  hewa'xaEm  p!e's£id  qaxs  d'lae  ae'kdaakwa;  la'g’ilas 
he'mEnalaEm  tE'lqwa.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la. 

Soaked  Backbones,  boiled  or  blistered  (1). —  Wii,  la£me's  ax£fis- 
tE'ndxa  tle'lkwe  xa'kdadza  la'xa  t!e'lats!e  qa£s  g’a'xe  axdzo'ts 
la'xa  le'£wa£ye  LEbe'la  lax  klwae'lasa.  Wa,  la£me'seda  bEgwa'nEme  io 
ya'lyuduxusala  k’o'k’oxsalaq  qa£s  ha'nts Idles  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe. 

i  Continued  in  Jesup  Expedition,  etc.,  Vol.  V,  p.  432,  lines  4-21. 

2 Continued  in  ibid.,  p.  432,  line  21,  to  p.  434,  line  40. 

8  Continued  in  ibid.,  p.  434,  line  40,  to  p.  435,  line  8. 

*  Continued  from  ibid.,  p.  435,  line  8. 
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12  After  lie  has  done  so,  he  puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire;  and  |  as  soon  as  it 
stands  there  firmly,  the  man  pours  water  into  it;  |  and  it  does  not 
15  take  long  before  it  begins  to  boil.  Then  the  kettle  is  taken  off;  ||  and 
the  woman  takes  five  dishes  and  |  puts  them  down,  and  also  five 
oil-dishes.  As  soon  as  |  it  is  all  on  the  floor,  the  man  takes  his  tongs, 
and  |  takes  the  soaked  backbone  out  of  the  water  and  puts  it  into  the 
20  dishes.1 1  .  .  .  When  they  finish  (eating)  they  wait  for  a  second  [|  course,  j 
(2) —Sometimes  the  soaked  backbone  is  blistered  by  the  |  fire  of  the 
house  to  heat  it,  when  there  are  not  many  who  have  been  |  invited, — 
for  instance,  two  men, — or  when  the  owner  of  the  house  |  is  given  this, 
25  to  eat  by  his  wife.  She  just  goes  and  takes  some  ||  soaking  backbone, 
and  blisters  it  by  the  fire.  When  |  it  is  done,  she  puts  it  on  a  food- 
mat;  |  and  an  oil-dish  is  taken  and  oil  poured  into  it.  |  When  it  is 
put  on  the  food-mat  outside  |  of  the  blistered  soaked  backbone,  it 
30  is  eaten  by  the  one  ||  man  and  his  wife  and  his  children,  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  |  Sometimes  old  people  desire  to  eat  it  blistered  in  this  |  way, 
for  it  has  a  different  taste  from  boiled  |  soaked  backbone,  and  there- 
35  fore  some  men  like  it.  |  They  never  sing  when  their  food  ||  is  going 
to  be  soaked  backbone;  for  this  is  going  to  be  their  food  when  few 


12  Wa,  glTmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ha'nx'LEnts  la'xa  lEgwI'le.  Wa, 
gl'lTnese  E'lxxalaxs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  gu'q’Eqasa  £wa'pe  laq. 
Wa,  la£me'se  ge'gultsilaEm  la  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  ha'nx'sana. 
15  Wa,  le'da  ts'.Eda'qe  ax£e'dxa  sEkde'xxa  lo'Elqlwa  qa£s  g'a'xe 
mEx£a'lilas  LE£wa  sEk-  !e'xLa£maxaeda  ts!ets!Eba'ts!e.  Wa,  g'l'l- 
£mese  £wi'lg'alllExs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  ax£e'dxes  tsle'sLala  qa£s 
k- ItpwEstalexa  tle'lkwe  xa'kdadzo  qa£s  k‘ !ipts!a'les  la'xa  lo'Elqhve.1 

.  .  (Wa,  glbmese  gwala)  la'e  awu'lgEmgalil  qa£s  he'leg  in- 

20  tsE£we. 

(2) . — Wa,  la  ena'l£nEmp  Inna  pEne'sasE£wa  t  lE'lkwe  xa'k-  !adzo  la'xa 
lEgwI'lasa  g-o'kwe,  qa  ts!E'lx£w!des,  yixskde'sae  qle'nEma  Le'fia- 
nEme,  yixa  mado'kwe  be'bEgwanEma  loxs  he'£maeda  g'o'gwadasa 
g-o'kwe  ha£mg-i'laso£ses  gEnE'me.  Wa,  4,£mes  la  ax£e'd  la'xes 
95  t!e'lasE£we  xa'k'Iadzfi,  qa£s  pEnnolI'seq  la'xa  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  gl'l- 
£mese  ido'pEx ;  la'e  &,'Em  axo'dzoyo  la'xa  ha£ma'dzowe  le'£wa£ya. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'tsF/wa  ts'.Eba'tsIe  qa£s  k!ii'nxts!otsE£wesa  L!e'£na. 
Wa,  4'£mes  la  k’a'dzodayo  la'xa  ha£ma'dzowe  le'£wa£ya  lax  Lla'sa- 
lllasa  pE'nkwe  t!elku  xa'k  ladzo.  Wa,  laE'm  he'Tnesa  £nEmo'kwe 
30  bEgwa'nEm  le£wI's  gEnE'me  Lohne's  sa'sEmeda  he  gwa'le.  Wa,  la 
£na'l£nEmp!Ena£ma  q!u'lsq!td£yakwe  bebEgwa'nEm  ha£mae'xsdxa  he 
gwe'kwexa  pEnnOle'dzEkwe  qaxs  o'guxplamae  la'xa  ha'nx  Laakwe 
t!elku  xa'k-ladzS,.  Wa,  he'£mis  la'g-fias  ax£e'xstso£sa  £nal£nEmo'- 
kwe  la'xa  bEgwa'nEme.  Wa,  la  k'!es  dE'nxElagdlExs  ha£ma'£ye'- 
35  Leda  tle'lkwe  xa'kdadza,  yix  ha£ma£e'Le  qaxs  ho'lalaeda  hahna'paq 


i  Continued  in  Jesup  Expedition,  etc.,  Vol.  V,  p.  436,  line  12,  to  p.  437,  line  22. 
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are  eating,  |  for  there  are  never  many  who  eat  this  kind  of  cooking;  I  36 
and  the  only  time  they  eat  this  is  in  the  morning.  That  is  |  all 
about  this.  | 

Fins  and  Tails  (1). — Now  I  will  talk  about  the  cooking  |  of  the  pec-  1 
toral  fins  and  anal  fins  and  the  tails  of  the  |  dog-salmon.  These  three 
kinds  are  [never  not]  always  eaten  at  |  noon  and  in  the  evening. 
When  they  are  going  to  eat  pectoral  fins  ||  and  anal  fins  and  tails,  a  5 
soaking-box  is  taken,  |  and  water  is  poured  into  it.  Then  (several 
handfuls  of)  |  pectoral  fins  are  picked  up  and  put  into  it.  For  four 
days  they  are  soaking  in  it.  |  Then  they  are  taken  out  and  put  into 
a  kettle;  and  |  water  is  poured  on  them  before  they  are  put  on  the 
fire.  ||  When  they  are  covered  with  water,  they  are  put  on  the  |  fire.  10 
Sometimes  they  are  kept  boding  until  it  is  nearly  noon,  |  for  they  try 
to  boil  the  bones  soft.  When  the  bones  are  boded  to  pieces,  |  the 
kettle  is  taken  off  the  fire.  Then  the  |  woman  takes  a  dish  and  puts 
it  alongside  the  kettle.  ||  Then  she  takes  a  large  spoon,  |  and  ladles  15 
out  the  pectoral  fins,  and  she  pours  them  into  the  |  dish.  When  they 
are  ad  in  it,  she  places  it  before  the  one  who  is  to  eat  it;  |  and  next 
water  is  given  to  drink  to  him  who  is  going  to  eat  it.  As  soon  j  as  (the 
guests)  finish  drinking,  they  eat.  No  oil  is  ||  dipped  with  it  when  20 


qaxs  kde'sae  q'.e'nEmenoxwa  ha£ma'paxa  he  gwa'las  ha£me'x’si-  36 
laeneh  Wa,  le'x’aEmxaa  hahna/pdEmqeda  gaa'la.  Wa,  laE'm 
gwa'la. 

Fins  and  Tails  (1). — Wa,  la£me'sEn  gwa'gwexs,£alal  la'qexs  la'e  ha-  1 
£me'x‘silasE£weda  pEL  !Exa'wa£ye  p£wa  pELa'ga£ye  LE£wa  tsla'sna- 
£yasa  gwa£xni'se.  Wa,  k-  leya's  k-  !es  ha'hnaEnxg'ada  yu'duxwidala- 
k-xa  nEqa'la  LEfwa  dza'qwa.  Wa,  gi'l£Emha£ma'La  pEL!Exa'wa£ye 
LE£wa  pELa'ga£ye  p'wa  ts  !a'sna£yaxs  la'e  gnyo'l  ax£e'tsE£wa  tle'la-  5 
ts!e  qa£s  guxts!o'y4eda  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  la£me'se  k- !a£stanoweda 
pEL  !Exa'wa£ye  laq.  Wa,  he't!a  la  m6'p!Enxwa£stali'l  la'qexs  la'e 
ax£wusta'na  qa£s  axtsloyuwe  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  la'xaa  gE- 
yo'l  guqlEqa'sosa  £wa'paxs  kde's£mae  ha'nxxan^  la'xa  lEgwI'le. 
Wa,  gd'Fmese  la  qlo'gulilxa  £wa'paxs  la'e  ha'nx-LEndayo  la'xa  1e-  10 
gwi'le.  Wa,  la'me£se  £nal£nEmp  !Ena  Ela'q£Em  kdes  £nEqa'lagula 
inaE'mdElqula,  qaxs  xa'xayasE£waes  xa'qe.  Wa,  gl'Fmese  xa'sh- 
deda  xa'qaxs  la'e  ha'nx  sandweda  ha'nx’Lanowe.  Wa,  la£me'seda 
tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  lo'qlwe  qa£s  k'a'g’aliles  lax  o'na'£yasa  ha'nxxa- 
nowe.  Wa,  la£me'seda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  £wa'lase  k-a'ts!Enaqa  15 
qa£s  xa'lostEndes  la'xa  pEL!Exa'wa£ye.  Wa,  la  xE'lts!alas  la'xa 
lo'qlwe.  Wa,  gd'Fmese  £wi'£lts!axs la'e  k-a'gEmlilas  lax  ha£ma'pLaq. 
Wa,  la£me'sa  £wa'pe  ma'kllaq  qa  na'xdtsosa  ha£ma'pLe.  Wa,  gl'l- 
£mese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  hamx’T'da.  Wa,  laE'm  k- lea's  ide'£na  ts!E- 
pa'sos  laqexs ha£mapaaxg-ada  pEL!Exa£wa£ye  LE£wa  pELaga£ye  LEwa  20 
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21  they  eat  these  pectoral  fins  and  anal  fins  and  |  tails.  After  they 
have  eaten,  the  woman  takes  |  the  dish  out  of  which  those  have 
eaten  to  whom  she  has  given  to  eat,  |  and  she  takes  water  and  pours 
it  into  it.  Then  she  puts  it  back  before  those  to  whom  she  has  given 
25  to  eat,  |  and  they  wash  their  hands  in  it.  After  ||  they  have  done  so 
they  are  given  water  to  drink.  |  Often  they  are  not  given  a  second 
course  after  eating  |  pectoral  fins  and  anal  fins  and  also  tails.  |  The 
guests  just  go  out  of  the  house.  The  |  old  people  always  eat  that, 
30  about  which  I  am  talking.  ||  Only  poor  people  have,  for  their  food, 
these  three  kinds  |  about  which  I  am  talking.  That  is  all.  | 

(2). — When  there  are  many  roasted  salmon-tails,  |  the  owner  invites 
his  friends  early  in  the  morning  to  come  |  and  eat  breakfast  in  his  house. 
35  As  soon  as  the  guests  are  all  in,  ||  the  man  who  invited  them  takes  a 
food-mat  and  spreads  it  on  the  floor  |  in  front  of  his  guests.  Then 
he  takes  the  roasted  salmon-tails  |  and  puts  them  down  lengthwise 
on  the  food-mat.  Then  he  takes  |  water  and  gives  it  to  them;  and 
after  they  finish  drinking,  |  they  begin  to  eat.  As  soon  as  the  guests 
40  begin  to  eat,  ||  the  man  takes  his  bucket  and  goes  to  draw  fresh  water 
for  |  drinking  afterwards.  As  soon  as  he  comes  back,  he  puts  down 
on  the  floor  the  |  bucket  with  water  in  it;  and  after  they  have 
finished  eating  the  salmon-tails,  |  the  man  puts  the  bucket  with 


21  ts!a'sna£ye.  Wa,  gl'ldnese  gwal  hadnapExs  la'e  ax£e'deda  tslEda'- 
qaxa  lo'qlwe,  yix  hadnaats  le'xvlasa  ha£mgd'lasE£was,  qa£s  ax£e'dexa 
£wa'pe  qa£s  giixtslo'des  laq.  Wa,la  xwe'laqak’a'gEmlilasla'xeshadn- 
gd'lasE£we.  Wa,  ladne'se  ts!E/nts!Enx£wIdEx-da£xu  laq.  Wa,  gd'l- 
25  dnese  gwa'lEXs  la'e  tsa'x,£Itsosa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  laE'm  na'xddEx-- 
da£x11  laq.  Wa,  la  qluna'la  k'  les  he'legintsE£weda  hadna'paxa  pE- 
L!Exawa£ye  LE£wa  pELaga£ye.  Wa,  hemisLeda  ts  !asna£ye.  Wa,  laEm 
aEm  ho'quwElseda  LedanEmx'de.  Wa,  laE'mxaa'wiseda  qluls- 
qlu'lyakwe  he'mEnala  hadna'pEx  gwe'xsdEmasgln  gwa'gwex-s£a- 
30  lasEkq  le'x’adneda  wi£wosElaga  hemawalanuxusg-ada  yu'duxuwi- 
dalagin  gwa/gwex-s£alasa.  Wa,  laE'm  gwala.  .  . 

(2). — Wa,  g-Tl£mese  qle'nEma  Llo'bEkwe  tsIa'snaWa,  la'e  he'x-£i- 
da£ma  axno'gwadas  Le'fialaxes  £ne£nEmo'kwaxa  gaa'la  qa  g-a'xes 
gaa'xstala  lax  g'o'kwas.  Wa,  la  g1'l£Em  £wi'£laeLeda  Le'fianEmaxs 
35  la'eda  Le'£lalaq  ax£e'dxa  ha£madzowe  le£wa£ya  qa£s  LEplaliles  lax 
L!a'sEX’dzama£yases  LedanEme.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  LlO'bEkwe  tsla's- 
na£ya  qa£s  le  k'adEdzd'ts  la'xa  ha£ma'dzowe  le'£wa£ya.  Wa,  la 
ax£e'dxa  £wa'pe  qa£s  le  tsa'x'fits  laq.  Wa,  gd'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e 
h a£mx ■  £I ' d ex - d a£xw a .  Wa,  gl'Tmese  ha£mx-£I'deda  LedanEmaxs  la- 
40  eda  bEgwa'nEme  ax£e'dxes  na'gatsle  qa£s  le  tsax  a'lta  £wa'pa  qa 
nage'ghLEs.  Wa,  gl'hmese  g-ax  ae'daaqaxs  la'e  lc  !o'x£walllxa  na'¬ 
gatsle  £wa'bEts!ala.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwal  ha£ma'pa  tsletsla'sneg-axs 
la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  ha'nglmliltsa  dva'bEtslale  na'gatsle  laq.  Wa, 
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water  in  it  before  them,  and  |  immediately  they  drink  of  it.  After 
they  finish  drinking,  ||  they  go  out.  There  is  no  oil  to  dip  with  it.,  45 
and  |  there  is  no  dish,  and  they  do  not  rinse  their  mouths;  for  |  the 
first  people  said  that  the  silver-salmon  would  disappear  |  if  these 
three  kinds  of  things  were  done.  |  Therefore  they  take  for  them  a 
new  food-mat;  and  ||  they  do  not  wipe  their  hands  when  they  eat  50 
roasted  salmon-tails  |  and  roasted  backbones  of  silver-salmon;  for 
often  the  guests  just  rub  |  their  hands,  after  they  finish  eating,  to 
dry  off  |  the  fat  of  their  food.  The  owner  of  the  |  salmon-tails  eats 
some  of  what  has  been  left  over  by  those  who  have  eaten,  ||  when  he  55 
gets  hungry,  and  he  does  the  same  way  with  roasted  |  backbones. 
That  is  all.  | 

Salmon- Cheeks. — As  soon  as  winter  comes,  (the  woman)  takes  |  her  1 
soaking-box  and  puts  it  down  in  the  corner  of  the  house;  |  then  she 
draws  water  (and  pours  it)  into  the  soaking-box  until  it  is  half  full 
of  water.  |  Then  she  takes  the  basket  in  which  she  keeps  the  “plucked 
cheeks”  and  pours  them  into  the  ||  soaking-box.  She  soaks  them  5 
four  days  in  the  house.  After  |  they  have  been  soaking  four  days, 
the  woman  requests  her  husband,  |  even  if  it  is  noon,  to  go  and 
invite  the  old  chiefs  |  to  come  and  eat  the  “plucked  cheeks,”  for  only 
the  chiefs  |  eat  this  kind  (of  food).  The  man  at  once  goes  and  || 


he'x£ida£mese  na'x£IdEx'da£xu  laq.  Wa,  gi'l£mese  gwal  na'qaxs 
la'e  hd'quwElsa.  Wa,  laE/m  kdeo's  L!e/£na  tslEpa's.  ^ a,  he  -  45 
£mesexs  k-  leo'sae  lo'q  hva.  Wa/  he£misexs  k‘  le'sae  ts  Iewc/l  lExod  qaxs 
£ne'k'aeda  g'a/le  bEgwa/nEmqexs  he'x-£ida£mae  k'  !eyo'x£wideda 
dza£wu'naqexs  ax£e'tsE£waeg-ada  yu'dux£wldalag'a.  Wa,  he/£mis 
la/g-ilas  ax£e'dgulxa  aldzEwe'  hahnadzo'  le/£wa£ya.  Wa,  he'£mis 
la/gilas  kdesxat!  dedE'nkweda  haTna'paxa  Llo'bEkwe  ts!a'sna£ya  50 
i.o£ma  Llo'bEkwe  xa/kdadzosa  dza£wu'ne,  q!una/lae  a/ Em  dza'k'o- 
deda  Le/£lanEmaxes  e£eyasowaxs  la'e  gwal  ha£ma'pa  qa  lE'mxwa- 
LElesa  tsE'nxwa£yeses  ha£ma/£ye.  Wa,  a/£mes  leda  axno'gwadasa 
ts  !a'sna£ye,  ylx  k‘  ,!e'ts  !a£yaway£asex  le'x'de  ha£ma'p  la ha'mxdiEmk-a 
la'qexs  la'e  po'sqlEX'Tda.  Wa,  la  he'Emxat!  gwe'g’ilaxa  Llo'bE- 55 
kwe  xa'k-  !adz4.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la. 

Salmon-Cheeks. — Wa,  gl'Pmese  ts !&£wiVnx£IdExs  la'e  ax£e'd-  l 
xes  t!eTats!e  qa£s  le  ha'ng-alllaq  la'xa  o'negwllases  g'o'kwe. 
Wa,  la  tsa/ts!otsa  £wa'pe  laq,  qa  nEgoyg,Tesa  t!e'lats!axa  £wape. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  ptelodzatsle  lnxa/£ya  qa£s  guxstF/'ndes  ha'xa 
t!eTats!e.  Wa,  la£me'se  mo'p!Enxwa£s  t  le'ltallla.  Wa,  g'lT£mese  5 
mo'p!Enxwa£s  ta/llla,  la/eda  tslEdahje  axkdalaxes  la  £wunEmaxa 
wa'x  £Em  la  nsqa'la  qa  les  Le'dalaxa  qlulsqlu'lyak"  g-Tg-i_gEma£ya 
qa  g-axes  p!sp lElo'sg  axa  plElose,  qaxs  le'x'a£maeda  gu'g-igama£ye 
ha£ma'pxa  he  gwe'x'se.  Wa,  he'x  eida£mesa  bEgwa'nEme  la  La'lit- 
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10  selects  the  chiefs  whom  he  intends  to  invite  in.  It  is  not  long  before 
-  they  all  come  into  |  his  house.  [I  have  forgotten  that  his  wife  |  at 
once  spreads  out  mats  for  the  guests  to  sit  down  on  the  floor.  |  Those 
who  have  been  invited  go  right  in  and  sit  down  on  |  the  spread  mats.] 
15  As  soon  as  they  are  all  in,  the  ||  man  takes  a  kettle  and  pours  water 
into  it,  |  and  he  puts  it  on  the  fire  in  his  house;  but  his  wife  goes  on 
with  her  work.  |  She  takes  a  basket,  and  takes  the  “ plucked  cheeks” 
out  of  the  water  and  puts  them  into  the  |  basket,  and  pours  them 
into  the  kettle  which  |  is  boiling  over  the  fire  in  the  house.  Then  the 
20  woman  takes  dishes  and  |  puts  them  down  where  she  is  sitting,  and 
she  also  takes  tongs;  |  and  when  she  thinks  that  (the  “plucked 
cheeks”)  are  done,  her  husband  takes  |  the  kettle  from  the  fire. 
Immediately  the  woman  takes  her  tongs  j  and  takes  out  the  “plucked 
cheeks”  and  puts  them  into  the  dishes;  |  and  when  they  are  all  in 
25  the  dishes,  she  places  ||  one  dish  in  front  of  each  four  men.  As  soon  | 
as  this  is  done,  she  takes  a  bucket  with  water  in  it  and  places  |  it  in 
front  of  the  guests;  then  they  drink;  |  and  when  they  finish  drinking, 
they  begin  to  eat;  |  and  when  they  begin  to  eat,  the  woman  takes 
30  another  ||  dish  and  pours  the  liquid  of  the  “plucked  cheeks”  into  it. 
Then  she  counts  one  |  spoon  for  each  guest,  and  she  goes  and  gives 
them  each  one.  She  |  takes  up  the  dish  with  the  liquid- in  it  and 


10  qE£waxa  gi'g'igama£ye.  Wa,  k’  le'st  !a  ga'laxs  g'a'xae  £wl'£la  ho'gwl- 
LEla  lax  g’o'kwas.  Wa,  he'xoLEn  l  !Ele'wesE£we  gEnE'masexs  he'- 
x  £ida£mae  LEp  la'lilElaxa  le'Elwa£ye  qa  kludzEdza'lblasLEsa  klwe'lE- 
La;  wa,  la'gulas  he£na'kula£ma  Le£lanEme  qa£s  le  kludzEdza'll- 
laxa  LEbEgwi'lkwe  le'El£wa£ya.  Wa,  gd'ldnese  £wI'£laeLExs  la'eda 
15  bEgwa/nEme  ax£e'dxa  ha'nxnanowe  qa£s  guxtslo'desa  £wa'pe  laq. 
Wa,  la  ha/nx'LEnts  la'xes  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  la'La  a'xusile  gEns'mas, 
ax£e'dxa  lExa'£ye  qa£s  le  kdo'stEndxa  plElo'se  qa£s  kdatslo'des  la'xa 
lExa/£ye  qa£s  la  guxtslo'ts  la'xa  ha'nxnala  ha'nx'Lana.  Wa,  la£me'se 
maE'mdElqula  ge'g  illla,  la'asa  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s 
20  g'a'xe  ax£a/lllas  la'xes  ldwae'lase;  wa,  he,£mise  tsIe'sLala.  Wa, 
gl'hmese  k'o'taq  las'm  Llo'pa  la'e  la/£wunEmas  ha'nx’sEndxa 
ha'nx  Lanowe.  Wa,  lie'x'dda^eseda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxes  tsIe'sLala 
qa  k‘ lipwusta'lexa  plElo'se  qa£s  k- liptsla'les  la/xa  lo'Elqlwe.  Wa, 
g  i'hmese  £wi'£lts!4  la'xa  lo'Elqlwaxs  la'e  k  ax'dzamo'lllas  la'xa 
25  mae'mokwe  be'bEgwanEma  la'xa  £na'l£nEmexLa  lo'qlwa.  Wa,  gi'l- 
£mese  £wl£laxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  £wa'bEts!ala  na'gatsla  qa£s  le  ha'nx-- 
dzamolllas  la'xes  klwe'lekwe.  Wa,  he'x,£ida£mese  na'xddEX'da- 
£xwa.  Wa,  g'i'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'x-da£xwae  ha£mx'£I'da.  Wa, 
glhmese  hamx-£i'dExs  la'.eda  tslEdaqe  ax£e'dxa  o'gii£la£maxat !  lo'- 
30  q  !wa  qa£s  guxtslo'des  £wa'palasa  plElo'se  laq.  Wa,  la'xaa  ho'sEmtsa 
k’a'k'EtslEnaqe  la'xa  klwe'le  qa£s  le  tslas  laq.  Wa,  la'xaa  k'a'- 
gdlilxa  £wa'bEts!41a  lo'qlwa  qa£s  le  k'ax’dzamo'lllas  laq  qa  yo'- 
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places  it  in  front  of  them,  to  |  eat  it  with  spoons  while  they  are  33 
eating  the  “plucked  cheeks.”  They  eat  (the  liquid)  with  spoons  | 
while  they  are  eating  (the  heads).  After  they  have  eaten,  ||  the  35 
woman  takes  up  the  dish  and  pours  out  what  was  in  it.  |  Then  she 
pours  some  good  water  into  it,  and  she  |  places  it  in  front  of  her 
guests  again.  Then  they  wash  their  hands;  |  and  after  they  have 
done  so,  the  bucket  with  water  in  it  is  put  before  them,  |  and  they 
drink  out  of  it.  After  ||  they  finish  drinking,  they  go  out;  for  no  40 
second  course  is  served  after  |  eating  the  “plucked  cheeks,”  and  also 
no  oil  is  dipped  with  it.  |  Therefore  only  liquid  of  the  “plucked 
cheeks”  is  drunk  while  they  are  |  eaten.  That  is  the  end.  | 

Fresh  Salmon-Heads. — Sometimes  they  eat  (the  salmon-heads)  at  1 
once  when  they  are  soft,  for  often  |  the  old  people  come  to  the  owner 
of  this  kind  (of  food  to  ask  to  be  invited).  |  Then  it  is  just  put  down 
on  a  food-mat  and  placed  in  front  of  those  ||  who  ask  to  be  invited.  5 
They  do  not  eat  it  in  the  morning,  only  |  at  noon  and  in  the  evening; 
and  those  who  eat  it  do  not  rinse  their  mouths,  |  for  that  is  only  done 
in  the  morning.  They  only  drink  water  |  before  they  eat  the  roasted 
heads,  and  they  also  drink  water  |  after  they  finish  eating;  and  then 
they  take  a  mouthful  of  water  ||  and  squirt  it  over  their  hands  to  10 
wash  them,  for  |  their  hands  are  greasy  from  the  fat  of  their  food, 


tslek’Eleseqexs  ha£ma'paaxa  p!Elo'se.  Wa,  la'x-da£xwe  yo'-  33 
ts!ek11aqexs  la'e  hahna'pa.  Wa,  gd'hmese  gwal  ha£ma'pExs 
la'eda  ts’.Eda'qe  k'a/gllllxa  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s  le  guxh'dEX  gu'tsla-  35 
x'daq.  Wa,  la£me'se  guxtslo'tsa  Alee  £wap  laq.  Wa,  laEmxaa'wi- 
se  k-ax-dzam5'lllas  la'xa  klwe'lde.  Wa,  lax‘da£xwe  tsfE'ntshsnx- 
£wlda.  Wa,  gl'fimese  gwalExs  la'e  ha'ngEmhlEma  £wabEts!ala 
nagatsla'.  Wa,  he'x-£ida£mese  na'x£IdEX'da£xu  laq.  Wa,  gl'l- 
£m5se  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  ho'quwEls  qaxs  kde'sae  he'legdntsE£wa  40 
ha£ma'paxa  plElo'se.  Wa,  laE'mxaa  le  lea's  ide'£na  tsEpa'sos. 
Wa,  he'nm  la'gulas  a'Em  na'qasE£we  £wa'palasa  p'.Elo'saxs  ha- 
£ma£yae.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la. 

Fresh  Salmon-Heads  '  (Xo'xusde).— Wa,  la  £na'l£nEmp  !sna  he'-  1 
x  £ida£Em  h&£mx-£i'dqexs  he'£mae  a'les  tste'lqwe,  yixs  qluna'lae 
qa'tse£staleda  qlulsq'ulyakwe  laxa  axno'gwadasa  h6  gwe'x’se.  Wa, 
laE'm  a'Em  axdzd'yo  la'xa  ha£madzowe'  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  le  axdzamo'- 
lfilEm  la'xa  qa'tse£stala.  Wa,  la  kdes  ha£ma'xa  gaa'la,  le'x‘a£ma  5 
nEqa'la  LE£wa  dza'qwa.  Wa,  la  k-!es  tslEwe'LlEXodeda  ha‘ma  - 
paq  qaxs  la£me'x'de  gaa'xstala.  Wa,  laLa  na'x£I:laEmxa  £wa'paxs 
k-!e's£mae  hAmx'T'dxa  xm'xusde.  Wa,  la'xaa  na'xfidaEmxs  lae 
gwal  ha£ma'pa.  Wa,  he'£mis  laxat!  ha'msgEmdaats  la'xa  £wa'pe 
qa£s  ha'mx’ts !anE'ndesexs  la'e  ts'.E'nts!Enx£weda,  qaxs  qlE'lqtel-  10 
tslanae  lax  tsE'nxwa£yases  ha£ma'£ye  qaxs  a'£mae  da'x-Tdxa  se'sE- 
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12  for  they  just  take  [  the  whole  roasted  salmon-heads  and  hold  them 
when  they  eat  them,  therefore  |  their  hands  are  very  greasy.  As 
soon  as  they  finish,  |  they  go  out  of  the  house,  for  no  second  course  is 
15  served  after  fresh  ||  roasted  salmon-heads.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 
Preserved  Salmon-Heads. — Now  we  will  talk  about  the  |  roasted 
salmon-heads  when  they  cook  them  in  winter.  When  |  it  is  winter, 
the  common  people  are  invited  to  come  |  to  the  house  of  the  owner 
20  of  the  roasted  salmon-heads.  Then  ||  they  do  again  the  same  thing 
that  I  told  of  before,1  when  they  spread  out  |  mats  behind  the  fire¬ 
place  of  the  house  for  the  guests  to  sit  down  on  |  when  they  come  in. 
As  soon  as  they  are  in,  |  they  are  led  by  the  woman  to  their  seats  on 
25  the  spread  |  mats.  When  they  are  all  in,  the  ||  woman  at  once  takes 
the  basket  in  which  she  keeps  the  salmon-heads,  and  she  puts  it 
down  |  at  the  place  where  she  is  sitting;  and  her  husband  takes  a 
large  |  kettle  and  puts  it  down  also,  next  to  the  place  where  his  wife 
is  sitting.  |  At  once  the  woman  opens  the  top  of  the  basket,  |  and 
she  takes  out  the  roasted  salmon-heads  and  puts  them  into  the 
30  kettle.  ||  Then  she  places  them  in  it  so  that  all  stand  on  the  part 
where  |  the  head  has  been  cut  off,  and  so  that  the  faces  of  the  roasted 
heads  are  upward;  and  she  only  |  stops  when  the  kettle  is  full.  Her 


12  nala  x’o'xusda  qa£s  deda'lallleqexs  la'e  hahna'pEq.  Wa,  he'£mis 
la'g-ffas  XE'nLEla  q!E'lq!Elts!ane.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  gwa'lExs  la'e 
A  Em  ho'qiiwEls  qaxskde'sae  he'leg-mtsE£wa  hafina'paxa  a'lxwase 
15  x’o'xiisda.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  .la'xeq. 

Preserved  Salmon-Heads.1 — Wa,  lahne'sEns  gwa'gwexs£alal  la'xa 
x'o'xusdaxs  la'e  ha£me'x-silaqexs  la'e  ts!a£wu'nxa.  Wa,  he'£maaxs 
la'e  ts  !a£wu'nxa  la'e  Le'£lalasE£weda  be'bEgwanEmq  lalaEm  qa  g-a'xes 
lax  g  o'kwasa  axno'gwadasa  x-o'xusde.  Wa,  he'Emxaa'wis  gwe'- 
20  x-£!de  gwi'g-ilasasa  glgl'leym  wa'ldEma  laE'm  LEpIa'lelEma  te'- 
£wa£ye  lax  o'gwiwalilasa  lEgwi'lasa  g'o'kwe,  qa  kludzEdzo'lllasosa 
LedanEme  qo  g-axL  ho'gwlLd.  Wa,  gfi'l£mese  g-ax  ho'gwiLExs 
la'e  q!a'x-sldzes5sa  tslEda'qe  qa  las  kludzEdzd'llMa  la'xa  LEbEl- 
kwe'  le'£wa£ya.  Wa,  g  i'fimese  £wi'£laeLExs  la'e  he'x-£ida£ma 
25  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  x'5'xusdaatsle  Lla'bata  qa£s  g’a'xe  ha'ng-alilas 
la'xes  klwae'lase.  Wa,  la'La  la'£wunEmas  ax£e'dxes  dva'lase 
ha'nx’Lana  qa£s  g-a'xe  ha'ng-alilas  la'xaaxa  klwae'lasases  gEnE'me. 
Wa,  he'x,£ida£meseda  tslEda'qe  x-o'x£wk1ex  t lEma'glmasa  l la'bate. 
Wa,  la  ax£wults!a'laxa  x-o'xusde  qa£s  le  axtsl&'las  la'xa  ha'nx  - 
30  Lanowe.  LaE'm  ae'kda  k!uts!a'las  qa  £na'xwa£me  he  klwa'layoses 
qa'k-a£ye.  Wa,  laE'm  e'k- lEgEmlts'aweda  x-o'xusde.  Wa,  a'Lmese 
gwa'lExs  la'e  qo'tleda  ha'nx-Lanowe.  Wa,  la'La  la'£wunEmas 


i  See  p.  330. 
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husband  |  at  once  takes  up  two  buckets  and  goes  to  draw  water  | 
for  the  liquid  of  what  is  being  cooked.  As  soon  as  he  comes  back,  || 
he  pours  (the  water)  into  (the  kettle).  When  it  is  half  full  of  water,  | 
his  wife  takes  an  old  mat  and  covers  it  over,  so  |  that  the  steam  may 
not  come  through  when  it  boils.  As  soon  as  |  this  has  been  done, 
she  puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire.  Immediately  |  the  guests  begin  to 
sing  the  songs  of  their  ancestors.  ||  Four  songs  are  sung.  Then  the  | 
host  takes  the  dishes  and  puts  them  down  at  the  place  where  his  | 
wife  is  sitting;  and  when  that  is  done,  she  dips  up  some  water,  so 
that  |  everything  stands  ready  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  After  it 
has  been  boiling  for  a  long  time,  the  |  kettle  is  taken  off;  and  it  just 
stands  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  ||  for  she  wants  (what  is  being 
cooked)  to  swell  up.  After  the  guests  finish  singing,  |  and  when  the 
hostess  thinks  that  what  is  being  cooked  is  (thoroughly)  soaked,  |  then 
she  takes  the  tongs  and  takes  off  the  covering.  |  Then  she  takes  a  large 
long-handled  ladle  and  takes  out  |  what  has  been  cooked  and  puts 
it  into  the  dishes;  ||  and  she  only  stops  when  they  are  al'  full  of  what 
has  been  cooked.  |  Then  (the  host’s)  wife  takes  an  old  [bad]  food- 
mat  and  |  spreads  it  out  in  front  of  the  guests.  After  she  has  done 
so,  |  her  husband  takes  up  the  dishes  and  places  them  before  his  | 
guests.  There  are  four  men  to  each  dish.  ||  After  this  has  been  done, 

he'x-£idaEm  kdo'qulilxa  madtsE'me  nena'gatsla  qa£s  le  tsax  £wa'pa 
qa  £wa'palases  ha£me'x‘sllasE£we.  Wa,  gd'lbnese  g-ax  ae'daaqaxs 
la'e  guqlEqa's  laq.  Wa,  a'dnese  t  !EpEya'x-£Idxa  £wa'paxs  la'e 
ax£e'de  gEnE'masexa  k'  !a'k- lobane  qa£s  nasEyi'ndes  laq  qa 
kde'ses  lruxusa'leda  kda'lEla  qo  m.EdE'lx£wid:Lo.  Wa,  gi'Fmese 
gwa'lExs  la'e  ha'nxLEnts  la'xa  lEgwI'le.  Wa  he'x-£ida£mese 
dE'nx£ededa  klwe'lasa  gl'ltslEyalayo  qlE'mdEma.  Wa,  laE'm 
mo'sgEmeda  dE'nx£edayos  qlE'mqkmdEma.  Wa,  la£me'sLaLeda 
k!we'lase  ax£e'dxes  lo'Elqlwe  qa  g’a'xese  mEX£a'lll  lax  klwaedasases 
gEnE'me.  Wa,  la  gwa/lExs  la'e  tsa'x,£Idxa  £wa'pe  qa  g’a'xese 
ha£ne'l  gwa'lila.  Wa,  la£me'se  ge'g11ll£Em  la  maE'mdElquleda 
ha'nxxaiaxs  la'e  ha'nxsEndEq.  Wa,  a'Emxaa'wise  la  ha£ne'la, 
qaxs  £ne'k  ae  qa  po'sTde.  Wa,  laE'mpa  gwat  dE'nxEleda  klwe'le. 
Wa,  gl'Fmese  k’o'tlededa  k!we£lasaq  laE'm  po'sTdes  ha£me'x‘silaxs 
la'e  ax£e'dxa  tsIe'sLala  qa£s  kdiph'des  la'xa  nayi'me  qa£s  axo'deq. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  £wa'lase  gl'ltlEXLala  k'a'tslEnaqa  qa£s  xElo'lts!ales 
la'xes  ha£me'x'sllasE£we  qa£s  le  xEltsIa'las  laxa  lo'Elqlwe.  Wa, 
a'Fmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  £wi'£lolts!amasxes  ha£me'x'sIlasE£we.  WTa, 
la£me'se  gEnE'mas  ax£e'dxa  £ya'x’sE£me  ha£madzo'  le'£wa£ya,  qa£s 
le  LEpdzamo'lllas  la'xes  LedanEme.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e 
la'£wiinEmas  k-a'g'illlxa  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s  le  k  ax-dzamolilElas  la'xes 
LedanEme.  Wa,  laE'm  mae'malasE£wa  £na'l£nEmexLa  lo'qlwa.  Wa, 
gl'Fmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  tsa'x  dtsa  £wa'pe  laq  qa  na'xddes  laq.  Wa, 
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56  she  dips  up  some  water,  and  they  drink  it;  |  and  after  they  have 
finished  drinking,  they  begin  to  eat.  They  just  take  up  |  one 
salmon-head  and  hold  it  in  their  hands  when  they  are  eating,  |  and 
they  throw  the  bones  on  the  food-  |  mat;  therefore  an  old  [bad] 
60  food-mat  is  used,  ||  for  the  fat  of  the  salmon-heads  sticks  |  to  the 
mat.  And  after  they  have  eaten,  the  woman  |  takes  up  the  eating- 
dishes  and  pours  out  into  the  kettle  |  the  food  that  was  left.  Then 
she  washes  them  out;  |  and  after  she  has  done  so,  she  pours  some 
65  water  into  them,  and  she  puts  them  again  ||  before  those  to  whom 
she  has  given  to  eat;  and  at  once  they  all  |  wash  their  hands;  and 
after  the  |  men  have  washed  their  hands,  the  host  draws  some  water, 
and  they  |  all  drink;  and  after  they  have  finished  drinking,  |  the 
70  oldest  one  among  the  guests  speaks,  praising  the  host;  ||  and  when  he 
stops  speaking,  the  host  thanks  them  for  their  |  words;  and  when  he 
stops  speaking,  they  wait  for  the  |  second  course.  That  is  all  of  this.  | 
1  Steamed  Salmon-Heads. — Now  I  will  |  talk  about  the  salmon- 
heads  steamed  (on  hot  stones) ,  |  — the  heads  of  all  kinds  of  salmon. 
When  |  the  woman  cuts  the  salmon,  as  soon  as  she  finishes,  her  || 
5  husband  cuts  fire-wood;  and  after  he  has  done  so,  he  |  digs  a  hole 
on  the  beach.  Then  he  puts  the  split  fire-wood  lengthwise  |  into  it. 


56  gITmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  ha£mx,£Ida.  Wa,  laE'm  a/Em  da'x'hd- 
xa  £na/l£nEmsgEme  he'x't!a£ya  qa£s  da/lalileqexs  la'e  hahna'pEq. 
Wa,  lahne'se  ts'.EgEdzo'dalaxa  xa'qesawa£ye  la'xes  ha£madzo'we 
te'£wa£ya.  Hekm  la'gfilas  he  ax£e'tsosa  £ya'x-sa£me  ha£madzo' 
60  le'£wexs,  yixs  xE'nLElae  klu'teda  tsE'nxwa£yasa  he'x-t  !a£yasa  kdo'- 
tEla  la'xa  le'£wa£ye.  Wa,  g'i'lmese  gwal  hahna'pExs  la'eda  ts  lEda'qe 
ax£e'dxa  ha'hnaatslex’de  lo'Elqlwa  qa£s  le  guxts!o'tsa  k‘ !ets!a£yawa- 
yasa  ha£ma'x‘de  la'xa  ha'nx'Lanowe.  Wa,  la  tsIoxug-fiidEq.  Wa, 
gd'Tmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  guxtslo'tsa  £wa'pe  laq,  qa£s  la/£xat!  e'tled 
65  k-axdzamo'lilas  la'xes  ha£mg-i'lasoxude.  Wa,  he'x-£ida£mese  £wi£la 
ts  !e 'nts  !Enx£wida.  Wa,  gfi'hmese  gwal  tslE'ntstenkwaxs  la'eda 

bEgwa'nEme,  yixa  LeTanEmaq  tsa'x-£itsa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  la'x'da- 
£xwe  £wi'£la  na'xfida.  Wa,  g’l'Pmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  ya'q  !eg-.a£le 
q!ii'lyak!uga£yasa  k!wel.  Wa,  laE'm  tsh/lwaqaxa  LedanEmaq. 
70  Wa,  gfi'hmese  q!we'l£idExs  la'e  mo'mElk- laleda  klwe'lasas  wa'ldE- 
mas.  Wa,  gfi'hmese  q!we'l£edExs  la'e  awii'lgEmg'aTll  qa£s  he'le- 
g-intsE£we.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

1  Steamed  Salmon-Heads  (K!wE£yaa'ku  hex-t!e). — Wa,  lahne'sEn 
e'dzaqwal  gwa'gwex-s£alal  la'xa  he'x’t'.a^axs  la'e  nEk’a'sE£wa, 
ylx  he'xt!a£yasa  £na'xwa  k- !o'k!utEla.  Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  xwa'- 
Leda  tsteda'qaxa  kdo'tEla.  Wa,  g-i'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  la'£wu- 
5  nEmas  LE'mlEmx'sEndxa  lEqwa'.  Wa,  gd'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e 
la'p'.allsa  la'xa  L'.Emadse.  Wa,  la  Lo'xtslalasa  LE'mg'Ekwe  lEqwa' 
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After  he  has  done  so,  he  piles  stones  into  it;  |  and  when  the  fire- wood  S 
is  covered  with  stones,  |  he  puts  fire  under  the  pile  of  wood  and 
stones;  and  when  the  pile  of  wood  and  stones  blazes  up,  ||  he  goes  10 
back  into  the  woods  and  gets  |  skunk-cabbage  leaves;  and  when  he 
gets  many  of  them,  he  brings  them  and  puts  them  down  |  near  the 
pile  of  wood  and  stones;  and  he  takes  his  tongs  |  and  he  brings  his 
bucket.  His  wife  takes  off  |  the  gills  from  the  salmon-heads,  and 
her  husband  takes  ||  eel-grass,  drifted  ashore;  and  after  this  has  been  15 
done  on  the  beach,  |  and  when  the  stones  are  hot  enough  the  man  takes 
his  tongs  |  and  takes  up  a  fire-brand  and  puts  it  down  on  the  beach, 
far  away  from  |  the  place  where  the  heads  are  to  be  steamed;  and 
when  all  the  fire  has  been  taken  out,  |  he  levels  the  stones;  and  when 
they  are  all  level,  ||  he  takes  the  eel-grass  and  puts  it  around  the  20 
stones;  |  and  when  this  has  been  done,  he  takes  the  skunk-cabbage 
leaves  and  spreads  them  |  over  the  stones;  and  he  only  stops  when 
there  are  four  layers  |  of  skunk-cabbage  leaves  spread  out.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  he  takes  the  |  salmon-heads  and  places  them,  nose 
upward,  on  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves.  ||  As  soon  as  they  are  all  on  25 
the  stones,  he  takes  several  skunk-cabbage  leaves  and  |  spreads  them 
over  the  salmon-heads;  and  when  these  are  spread  also  four  layers 
thick,  |  he  takes  his  bucket,  dips  up  sea-water  |  on  the  beach,  and 
brings  it  up  to  the  steaming-hole.  |  Then  he  takes  mats  and  places 

laq.  Wa,  gd'lhnese  gwa'lExs  la'e  xEquymdalasa  tle'sEme  laq.  7 
Wa,  g1'l£mese  hamEiqayi'ndeda  tle'sEme  la'xa  lEqwa'xs  la'e 
mEna'botsa  gu'lta  la'xes  t!eqwapa£ye.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  xu'qostowe 
t!e'qwapa£yasexs  la'e  a'Le£sta  la'xa  a'ide  qa£s  le  ax£e'd  la'xa  10 
k‘  hdr  lao'k  !wa.  Wa,  g'i'l£mese  q'.Eyo'LEqexs  g’a'xae  gE'mxalesaq 
la'xa  nExwa'la  la'xes  t  !e'qwapa£ye.  Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxes  k-  lipLa'la 
qa  g’a'xes  k’ade'se  LE£wis  na'gatsle.  Wa,  la'La  gEnE'mas  axa'lax 
q!o'sna£yasa  he'x't!a£ye.  Wa,  la'xae  la'£wunEmas  ax£e'd  la'xa 
quls'me  tsla'tslayi'ma.  Wa,  gl'fimese  £wi'£la  g'ax  gwa'fiisaxs  la'e  15 
memEnltsE'mx’dde.  Wa,  le'da  bEgwa'nEme  ax£e'dxa  lc  IipLa'la 
qa£s  kdipsa'lexa  gu'lta  qa£s  ax£a'lisEles  la'xa  qwa'qwesalaEm  la'xa 
nEg-a'sLaxa  he'x't  !a£ye.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  £wi'£lx-seda  gii'ltaxs  hiEma'- 
k'Eyindxa  tle'sEme.  Wa,  gd'hmese  £wl'£la  £nEma'k’E£yaxs  la'e 
ax£e'dxa  tsIa'tslEsmote  qa£s  le  axse£sta'las  lax  awe'£stasa  tle'sEme.  20 
Wa,  gl'Pmese  gwa'laxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  lrlao'klwe  qa£s  LEpIa'lodales 
la'xa  tle'sEme.  Wa,  a'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  mo'xudzEk!weda 
LEpIaa'kwe  kdao'klwa.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxa 
he'x‘t!a£ye  qa£s  le  kludzEdzo'dalas  la'xa  k‘ lEk- lao'klwa.  Wa, 
gl'hmese  £wl'£lg'aalaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  wao'kwe  k- Ink- lao'klwa  qa£s  25 
LEpEyi'ndales  la'xa  he'x-t!a£ye.  Wa,  gl'fimese  laxat!  mo'xudzE- 
kwalaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  na'gatsle  qa£s  le  tsa'x'dts  la'xa  dE'msx-e 
la'xa  LlEmadse.  Wa,  g  a'xe  ha£no'lisas  la'xes  nE'k'asoLe.  Wa, 
la  ax£e'dxa  le'Elwa£ye  qa£s  axno'lises  laq.  Wa,  la  Ex£e'dxa 
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30  them  by  the  side  of  it,  and  he  takes  a  ||  pointed  cedar-stick  and 
pokes  holes  through  the  covering  of  skunk-cabbage  leaves,  for  the 
water  to  go  through  when  he  pours  it  on.  When  |  all  this  is  done, 
he  takes  the  bucket  of  water  and  pours  it  over  the  |  skunk-cabbage 
leaves;  then  he  takes  the  mats  and  covers  them  over  the  leaves,  |  so 
that  the  steam  can  not  come  through.  After  he  has  covered  (the 
35  steaming-hole)  ||  he  calls  his  friends  to  come  and  sit  down  on  the 
beach  at  the  place  where  he  is  steaming  |  salmon-heads.  After  they 
have  been  sitting  there  some  time,  the  man  uncovers  |  what  he  is 
steaming;  and  the  guests  at  once  |  sit  around  the  steamed  salmon- 
heads,  and  they  at  once  eat  by  picking  the  heads  |  with  their  hands 
40  while  they  are  still  hot;  ||  and  after  they  have  eaten,  water  is  drawn 
and  |  is  drunk  afterwards,  and  the  hands  are  washed.  After  they 
finish  drinking  |  water  and  washing  their  hands,  they  go  home.  | 
That  is  the  way  in  which  the  Indians  cook  the  heads  of  the  dog- 
salmon  |  when  they  are  first  caught,  and  of  the  humpback-salmon 
45  and  of  silver-salmon  caught  by  trolling,  and  ||  of  all  the  other  kinds 
of  salmon.  | 

1  Boiled  Salmon-Heads. — Now  I  will  |  talk  about  boiled  salmon- 
heads.  |  Wben  the  woman  finishes  cutting  the  |  dog-salmon  and 
5  silver-salmon,  when  they  are  first  caught,  [|  her  husband  at  once  takes 
a  kettle  and  pours  water  into  it,  |  and  his  wife  takes  off  the  gills  from 

30  e'x'ba  k!waxLa/£wa  qa£s  LlE'nqEmx'sales  la/xa  naykme  k  lEkdao'- 
k!wa  qa  g’ayi'mx’salatsa  £wa/pe  qo  tsaVldLo.  Wa,  gi'Pmese 
gwa/bexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  £wa/bEts!ala  nagatsla/  qa£s  tsa'tslELEyi'n- 
cles  la/xa  k-  Ink* 1 * * * 5  !a5'k!wa.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  le'Ebwa'Ae  qa£s  na/sTdes 
laq  qa  kde'ses  kdxusa/leda  k-  !alEla.  Wa,  g  i'hmese  gwal  na/saqexs 
35  la'e  Le/£lalaxes  £ne£nEmo'kwe  qa  les  k!us£a/lis  lax  axa/s  nEg-a'sa- 
sexa  he'x't!a£ye.  Wa,  gTlbmese  gaga/la  kludze'sExs  la'e  lo'tjededa 
bEgwa'nEmaxes  nEk'ah  Wa,  he'x'bda^esa  le'da  LedanEme  qa£s 
le  k!utse£stadaxanEg‘Ekwe'  he'xt  !a£ye.  Wa,  he'x'bdadnese  xarnax-- 
ts!a/na  hadnx'd'dxa  he'x-t!a£ye,  yixs  he/£mae  a/les  ts’E'lqwe. 
40  Wa,  gTl£mese  gwal  hadna/pExs  la'e  tsax-£ItsE£weda  £wa/pe  qa 
na/geg'es,  lo  qa  ts!Ernts!Egwayos.  Wa,  gTldnese  gwal  na/qaxa 
£wa/paxs  la'e  ts!E'nts!Enx£wIda.  Wa,  la'x'da£xwe  na'diakwa.  Wa, 
he'Em  ha£me'x-sllaene£sa  ba/klumaxa  he'x-t!a£yasa  gwa£xnisaxs 
g  a'lbLanEmae  p£wa  ha£no'ne  LE£wa  do'gwinete  dza£wu'na,  Lodna 
45  £na'xwa  k- !o'k!utEla. 

1  Boiled  Salmon-Heads  (Ha/nx‘Laaku  hex't!e£). — Wa,  ladne'- 

sEn  gwagwex‘s£alal  la/xaa  he'x't!a£yaxs  ha/nxxaakwae.  Wa, 

he'dnaaxs  ga/lae  gwal  xwaTeda  ts’Eda/qaxa  g'a/ldLanEme 

kdo'tElaxa  gwa£xni'se  Lodna  dza£wu'ne.  Wa,  he'x'ddamese  la/- 

5  £wunEmas  ax£edxa  ha/nxxanowe  qa£s  guxtslo'desa  dva/pe  laq. 
Wa,  lapa  gEnE'mas  Sxa/lax  q!o'sna£yasa  he'x’t!a£ye.  Wa,  gl'l- 
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the  heads.  |  After  this  has  been  done,  she  puts  the  salmon-heads  into  7 
the  kettle;  |  and  when  it  is  full,  she  takes  an  old  mat  and  |  covers  the 
salmon-heads  which  are  in  the  kettle.  ||  After  she  has  covered  them,  10 
she  puts  them  over  the  fire.  |  Then  they  invite  whom  they  like  to 
invite  among  their  tribe;  |  and  when  the  guests  come  in,  the  woman 
takes  |  her  dishes  and  her  spoons,  and  takes  them  to  the  place  where 
she  is  sitting.  |  The  kettle  has  not  been  boiling  a  long  time,  ||  before  15 
it  is  taken  off  the  fire.  Then  the  cover  is  taken  off.  |  The  woman  takes 
a  long-handled  ladle  made  for  the  purpose,  |  and  dips  out  the 
salmon-heads  one  by  one,  and  |  puts  them  down  into  a  dish.  Then 
she  counts  the  salmon-heads,  so  that  |  there  are  two  for  each  man.  || 
There  are  eight  salmon-heads  in  each  dish  for  |  four  men.  After  she  20 
has  done  this,  a  |  food-mat  is  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  house  in 
front  of  the  guests,  and  |  an  empty  dish  is  taken  and  put  down  out¬ 
side  |  of  the  food-mat  spread  on  the  floor.  Then  ||  the  dish  with  the  -25 
heads  in  it  is  picked  up  and  placed  before  the  guests,  |  inside  of  the 
empty  dish  and  nearest  to  the  guests;  |  and  (the  woman)  also  takes 
the  spoons  and  distributes  them  among  the  guests.  |  The  guests  at 
once  pick  off  the  skin  of  the  salmon-heads  |  and  eat  it;  and  after  all 
the  skin  has  been  eaten,  ||  they  pick  off  the  bones  and  suck  them.  30 

£mese  gwa'lEXs  la'e  axtsla'lasa  he'x‘t!a£ye  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe.  7 
Wa,  gTPmese  qo'tlaxs  la'e  ax£e'd  la'xa  kda'kdobane  qa£s  na'sE- 
ylndes  la'xa  he'x’t  !a£yaxs  la'e  g-e'tsla  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa, 
gl'hmese  gwal  na'saqexs  la'e  ha'nxxEnts  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  10 
la  Le'dalaxes  gwE£yowe  qa£s  Le'dalaso  la'xes  g  o'kulote.  Wa, 
g-i'bmese  g-ax  £wi'£laeLeda  LedanEmaxs  la'e  gEnE'mas  ax£e'd- 
xes  lo'Elqlwe  LE£wis  k'a'kxtslEnaqe  qa  g  a'xes  axe'l  lax  klwae'- 
lasas.  Wa,  kde'stla  a'laEm  ge'gllil  maE'mdElquleda  ha'nxxa- 
naxs  la'e  ha'nx'sanA  Wa,  he'x'£ida£mese  axo'yuwe  na'sEya-  15 
£yas.  Wa,  le'da  tsbsda'qe  ax£e'dxa  hekwila£ye  gl'ltlEXLala  Ica'- 
tslEnaqa  qa£s  £na'l£nEmsgEmEmk‘e  xElo'lts!41axa  he'xdlaWe  qa£s 
le  xE'lts!alas  la'xa  lo'q!we.  Wa,  laE'm  ho'saxa  he'x’t!a£ye  qa 
mae'madtsEmk- lEsesa  £nal£nEmo'kwe  bEgwa'nEma.  Wa,  laE'm 
madguna'ltsEma  he'x't!a£ye  la'xa  £nEme'xLa  lo'q!wa  qae'da  mo'-  20 
kwe  be'bEgwanEma.  Wa,  gu'Tmese  gwa'lEXs  la'e  LEpIa'lllEma 
ha£madzowe'  le'£wa£ya  lax  £nExdzamoliltsa  klwe'le.  Wa,  la'xaa 
2,x£e'tsE£weda  lo'ptslawe  lo'qlwa  qa£s  le  kda'dzOdayo  lax  Lla'ssnxa- 
£yasa  la  LEbe'l  ha£madzo'  le'£wa£ya.  Wa,  lawe'spa  k’a'gllllxa 
he'x'tslala  lo'qlwa  qa£s  le  k-a'x’dzamolllas  la'xa  klwe'le.  Wa,  25 
laE'm  a'Lesa  lo'pts!a  lo'qlwa  qa£s  le  ma'k'ala  la'xa  klwe'le.  Wa, 
a'xaa  &x£e'dxa  k'a'kxtslEnaqe  qa£s  le  tslEwanaesas  la'xa  klwe'le. 

Wa,  he'x-£ida£meseda  klwe'le  xElwa'lax  Lle'tsEma£yasa  he'x-t!a£ye 
qa£s  h&mx’£i'deq.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  £wl£la  Mmx’T'dxa  Lle'tsEma- 
£yasexs  la'e  xe'lx'TdEx  xa'qas  qa£s  k‘ !ix£we'deq.  Wa,  gl'hmese  30 
75052 — 21 — 35  eth — pt  1 - 22 
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31  Then,  |  after  all  the  good  meat  has  been  sucked  off,  they  throw  the 
bones  which  they  have  been  sucking  |  into  the  empty  dish  which  has 
been  put  down  for  the  |  bones  that  have  been  sucked  off,  to  be  thrown 
into  it.  After  all  the  |  bones  have  been  taken  out  of  the  head,  they 
35  pick  up  out  of  the  dish  with  their  hands  ||  the  edible  part  of  the 
salmon-head  and  eat  it;  and  after  |  they  have  finished  eating  it,  the 
man  takes  away  the  dish  with  the  bones  in  it,  |  and  pours  them  into 
the  kettle,  and  he  washes  |  the  dishes  out,  and  he  pours  water  into 
the  dishes  and  places  them  in  front  |  of  those  who  have  eaten  the 
40  salmon-heads,  and  they  wash  their  hands.  ||  After  they  have  finished 
washing  their  hands,  the  man  |  draws  some  water  for  them,  and  they 
drink  it;  and  after  they  have  finished  drinking,  |  they  go  out.  That 
is  all  about  this.  | 

1  Mush  of  Boiled  Salmon-Heads. — Heads  of  all  |  kinds  of  salmon, 
.  eaten  with  spoons, — that  is  what  I  am  going  to  talk  about.  This  is 
the  same  as  |  I  have  told  before;  and  the  only  difference  is  that  they 
are  not  |  covered  with  an  old  mat,  and  that  they  are  left  to  boil  a 
5  long  time  on  the  fire,  so  that  they  ||  fall  to  pieces.  The  reason  why 
the  salmon-heads  are  boiled  to  pieces  is  because  they  are  always  | 
stirred,  so  that  the  salmon-heads  are  broken.  Then  the  kettle  |  is 
taken  off  from  the  fire,  and  the  salmon-heads  are  dipped  out  into  a 
dish,  and  |  it  is  put  in  front  of  those  who  are  going  to  eat  it;  and  | 


31  £wi£la  k’lix’o'dEX  e'g’E£masexs  la'e  ts  texts  la'lases  k’!a'xumote  xaq 
la'xa  lo'ptsla  lo'qlwa  qaxs  he'hnae  la'gilas  ha'ng’alilEme  qaeda 
k’!axumote  xa/qa  qa  ts  texts '.Alaseq.  Wa,  g’i'bmese  £wl/£lamasxa 
xa/xsEma£yasa  he'x’t  !a£yaxs  la'e  xa'max’tslana  da'glltslodxa 
35  hamtslawasa  he'x’t  !a£ye  qa£s  ha£mx’£ideq.  Wa,  g’i'bmese  gwal 
ha£ma'paxs  la'e  he'x-£ida£ma  bEgwa'nEme  ax£e'dxa  xa'xtslala 
l5'q!wa  qa£s  le  qEptsIo'dEs  la'xa  ha'nx’Lanowe.  Wa,  la  tslo'xu- 
gdndEq.  Wa,  la  qEptsIo'tsa  £wa'pe  laq  qa£s  le  hanx’dzamo'lllas 
la'xa  hex’ha'x’daxa  he'x’t  !a£ye.  Wa,  la.'x’da£xwe  tste'ntstenx- 
40  £weda.  Wa,  g’i'l£mese  gwal  tste'ntstenkwaxs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme 
tsa'x'Ttsa  £wa'pe  laq  qa  na'xhdes.  Wa,  gd'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs 
la'e  ho'quwElsa.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

1  Mush  of  Boiled  Salmon-Heads. — Yue'ku  he'x't  !esa  £na'xwa  k-!o'- 
klutElagdn  e'dzag^imLEk•.  Wa,  he'Emxaa  gwa'leda  g-lTx'dEn 
gwa'gwex-sealasa.  Wa,  le'x-a£mes  o'gu£qalayosexs  kdeo'sae  na'- 
yEm  k'!a'k-!obana.  Wa,  he'£misexs  ge'x-La£lae  maE'mdElqula;  qa 
5  xa'shdes.  Hetem  la'gulas  xa'xtsleda  he'x’t  !a£ya  qaxs  he'mEnePmae 
xwe'tasE£wa  qa  lE'lx’sesa  he'x’t  !a£ye.  Wa,  la  ha'nx’sanaweda 
ha'nx’Lanb  la'xa  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  la  tsats'.o'dayo  la'xa  lo'qlwe  qa£s 
le  k  a'x’dzamolilas  la'xa  yu'saLaq.  Wa,  la  tstewanaedzEina  k’a'- 
k’Ets'.Enaqe  la'xa  Le£lanEme.  Wa,  la  he'x’ddaEm  yo'sddEq. 
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spoons  are  given  to  the  guests.  Then  they  at  once  eat  it.  ||  There  are 
hardly  any  bones  to  blow  out,  for  it  is  really  boiled  to  pieces.  |  After 
they  have  eaten  it,  water  is  drawn,  and  they  drink  it;  |  and  after 
they  have  finished  drinking  it,  they  go  out.  |  No  oil  is  taken  with  this, 
as  with  what  I  have  been  talking  about  before. 

Milky  Salmon-Spawn. — When  (the  salmon-spawn)  has  been  in  the 
house  for  some  time,  ||  it  is  cooked,  and  then  it  is  called  “  milky.”  | 
This  is  put  into  a  kettle,  and  some  water  is  poured  over  it;  |  then  it  is 
stirred,  and  they  just  stop  |  stirring  when  it  is  quite  milky.  Then 
the  kettle  is  put  |  on  the  fire,  and  the  man  watches  it;  and  when  || 
it  gets  warm,  the  man  takes  a  large  |  stirring-ladle  with  a  long 
handle,  made  for  this  purpose,  and  stirs  it  with  it,  |  and  he  continues 
stirring  it  while  it  is  boiling.  It  is  not  |  left  to  boil  a  very  long  time, 
and  is  taken  off  from  the  fire  when  |  it  is  done.  The  milky  spawn || 
with  its  liquid  is  dipped  out  into  a  dish,  and  oil  is  poured  into  it. 
Then  |  it  is  placed  before  those  who  are  to  eat  it,  and  they  eat  it 
with  spoons.  |  After  they  finish  eating  with  spoons,  they  drink  fresh 
water,  |  and  they  drink  water  before  they  begin  to  eat  it.  |  This  is 
eaten  by  the  Indians  at  noon  and  in  the  evening.  ||  They  do  not  eat 
the  milky  spawn  in  the  morning,  for  it  makes  them  sleepy,  |  on 


Wii,  laE'm  ha'lsElaEin  po'x'olax  xa'qas  qaxs  Alae  xAsa.  Wa, 
gl'bmese  gwal  yo'saxs  la'e  tsAx,£its5sa  £wApe.  Wa,  la  nAx£T- 
dEq.  Wa,  gTl£mese  gwal  nAqaxs  la'e  hh'quwElsa.  Wa,  laE'm- 
xaa  kdea's  L!e'£na  laq  LE£wa  g  i'lx  dEn  wa'lduma. 

Milky  Salmon-Spawn. — .  .  .  d  la'e  gAgaefela  la'xa  g’o'kwe  qa£s 

ha£me'x‘silasE£we.  Wa,  he'Em  Le'gadEs  dzEmo'kwe.  Wa,  he'- 
£maaxs  la'e  tse'ts!o£yo  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe,  wa,  lahne'se  guqlEqa- 
sosa  £wApe.  Wa,  la£me'se  xwe't  !etsE£wa.  Wa,  a'bmese  gwal 
xwetasoxs  la'e  Alakdalala  dzE'mxusta.  Wa,  lawi'sLa  ha'nxxana 
la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la£me'seda  bEgwa'nEme  do'qwalaq.  Wa,  g  i'l- 
£mese  dzEs£e'dExs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  ax£e'dxa  liekwe'la£ye  £wa'las 
xwe'dayo  lra'tslEnaqa  gl'ltlEXLala  qa£s  xwe't  !edes  laq.  Wa,  la¬ 
dies  he'mEnalaEm  xwe'taqexs  la'e  mEdE'lx£wida.  Wa,  kde'stla 
a'laEm  ge'gllil  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  ha'nx’sana.  Wa,  laE'm 
Llo'pa.  Wa,  la£me'se  tse'ts!oyo  laxa  l5'q!weda  dzEmo'kwe  ge'£ne 
LE£wis  £wa'pala.  Wa,  la  k  Hi'nq lEqasosa  L!e'£na.  Wa,  lawi'sLa 
k-a'x-£idayo  la'xa  ha£ma'pLaq.  Wa,  laE'm  yo'sasa  k’a'tslEnaqe 
laq.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  gwa'la  yo'saxs  la'e  na'gekdlaxa  a'lta  £wa'- 
pa,  yixs  na'naqalg-iwala£mex‘daxa  £wa'paxs  k!e's£mex-de  yo's£ida. 
Wa,  yii'Em  ha£ma'sa  ba'klumaxa  nEqa'la  LE£wa  dza'qwa.  Wa, 
la  k’les  yo'saxa  dzEmo'kwe  ge'£nexa  gaa'la,  qaxs  kwalatstemae 
qae's  tsE'nxwa£ye.  Wa,  la  la£me'sEn  gwa'gwex's£alal  la'xaaxa 
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1  Continued  from  p.  235,  line  14. 
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32  account  of  its  fat.  Now  I  will  talk  also  about  the  |  milky  salmon 
when  it  lasts  until  the  winter.  |  Then  it  is  called  "clayey.”  When 
the  |  old  men  are  invited  at  noon  or  in  the  evening  by  the  one  who 
35  owns  it —for  this  also  is  not  ||  eaten  in  the  morning —when  all  |  the 
guests  are  in,  the  owner  who  invited  them  takes  a  kettle  and  | 
washes  it  out  well,  so  that  it  is  quite  clean.  He  takes  it  up,  |  and  puts 
it  down  by  the  side  of  the  box  in  which  the  milky  spawn  was  |  before 
40  it  began  to  rot.  Then  he  takes  ||  a  large  clam-shell  and  dips  out  the 
really  |  rotten-smelling  spawn,  and  dips  it  out  into  the  kettle;  and 
when  |  the  kettle  is  half  full  of  salmon-spawn,  the  man  stops  dipping 
it  out.  |  Then  he  takes  up  the  kettle  and  puts  it  down  |  by  the  side 
45  of  the  fire,  and  pours  water  into  it;  and  he  only  ||  stops  pouring  into 
it  when  the  kettle  is  half  full  of  water.  He  does  not  |  stir  it.  As 
soon  as  it  is  done,  he  takes  another  |  kettle  and  washes  it  out  well 
with  water;  and  when  it  is  |  clean,  he  puts  it  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  house;  and  then  he  takes  from  the  floor  of  the  house  |  the 
50  kettle  in  which  the  salmon-spawn  is,  and  puts  it  over  the  fire;  ||  and 
when  it  is  on  the  fire,  he  takes  his  long-handled  stirring-  |  ladle  and 
dips  up  the  salmon-spawn  and  its  liquid,  and  pours  it  back  |  into  the 
kettle;  and  he  continues  doing  this  until  it  |  boils  over.  He  never 
stirs  it:  he  only  |  dips  it  up.  He  does  not  dip  it  up  for  a  long  time, 

32  ax£e'daasaxa  dzEmo'kwe  ge'£nexs  la'e  la'g'aa  la'xa  la  ts!awu'nxa. 
Wa,  laE'm  Le'gadEs  Lle'gEkwe  la'xeq.  Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'eda 
q!ulsq!u'lyakwe  Le£lanEmxa  nEqa/la  Lo£ma  dza'qwa,  yixs  kdeVma- 
35  axat!  gaa'xstexa  gaa'la,  ylsa  axno'gwadas.  Wa,  gd'Tmese  £wi'- 
daeLeda  LedanEmaxs  la'eda  Le'dala  S,x£e'dxa  ha'nxxanowe  qa£s 
ae'kde  tsIo'xugdndEq  qa  a'lakdalese  la  e'glg’a.  Wa,  la  kdo'qii- 
laq  qa£s  le  ha£no'lllas  la'xa  Lle'gEgwatsIe  La'watsa,  yixs  dzEmo'- 
gwats  laaLEXs  k- !e's£mex‘de  q!al£e'deda  ge'£ne.  Wa,  ladne'se  ax£e'd- 
40  xa  xa'laesasa  mEt!a'na£ye  qa£s  XElo'ltsIode  la'xa  a'lakdala  la 
q!alp!a'la  ge'£na  qa£s  le  XEltsH'las  la'xa  hanxxa'nowe.  Wa,  g’i'l- 
£mese  nsgo'yoxsdaleda  ha'nxxanoxa  ge'£naxs  la'e  gwal  xEltsIa'leda 
bEgwa'nEmaq.  Wa,  la  k- lo'qwalllxa  ha'nxxanowe  qa£s  le  hano'- 
lisas  la'xa  lEgwIle.  Wa,  la  giiqlEqa'sa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  a'Tmese 
45  gwal  gu'qaxs  la'e  nEgo'yaleda  ha'nxxanoxa  £wa'pe.  LaE'mkdes 
xwe'tlednq.  Wa,  gi'hmese  gwa'la,  la  &x£e'dxa  5'gii£la£maxat! 
ha'nxxana  qa£s  ae'kde  ts!5'xug4ntsa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  g4'l£mese 
egxg'a'xs  la'e  ha'ng'alllaq.  Wa,  lawi'sLa  k- !5'qwal!lxa  ha'nx-- 
Lano,  yix  la  axtsE£wa'tsa  ge'£ne  qa£s  ha'nxxEndes  la'xa  lEgwI'le. 
50  Wa,  gl'hmese  la'xxalaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  g'i'lt  lExi.ala  xwe'dayo  k  a'- 
ts'.Enaqa  qas  tse'g-ostalis  la'xa  ge'£ne  LE£wis  £wa'pe  qa£s  xwe'laqa- 
£mexat!  guxstE'nts  laq.  Wa,  laE'm  hex’sa'Em  gwe'gilaq  la'Jaa  lax 
tE'nx’ddEX'dEmLas.  Wa,  laE'm  hewa'xaEm  xwe'tledEq.  A'x'saEm 
tse'g'ostalaq.  Wa,  la  kdes  gegdlll  tse'g’ostalaqexs  la'e  ya'was£Id 
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before  it  ||  boils  a  little;  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  over,  it  is  taken  off  55 
the  fire  |  and  poured  into  the  cold  kettle.  Then  it  |  is  done.  The 
reason  why  it  is  quickly  poured  into  the  |  cold  kettle  is,  that,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  boil  for  a  long  time,  then  the  |  water  gets  clear,  and  the 
spawn  separates  from  the  liquid.  ||  When  it  is  poured  into  the  cold  60 
kettle  |  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil  over,  then  it  is  just  like  boiled 
flour,  and  it  is  mushy.  |  Immediately  the  man  takes  the  dishes  and  | 
puts  them  down  close  to  the  place  where  the  kettle  is  standing  |  in 
which  the  clayey  spawn  is.  Then  he  takes  a  long-handled  ||  ladle  65 
and  dips  up  the  clayey  salmon,  and  puts  it  |  into  the  dishes;  and 
when  the  dishes  are  full  of  the  |  clayey  spawn,  he  takes  oil  and  pours 
it  into  it, —  |  really  much  oil.  The  reason  why  they  take  much  |  oil  is 
that  it  chokes  those  who  eat  it.  After  (the  man)  finish  ||  putting  oil  into  70 
it,  he  puts  it  before  the  guests,  |  and  his  wife  takes  her  spoon-basket 
and  distributes  the  spoons  |  among  the  guests.  They  do  not  drink 
water  before  |  they  eat  it.  They  just  eat  it  right  away.  As  soon 
as  |  they  begin  to  eat,  the  man  draws  fresh  water  for  his  guests  to 
drink  ||  after  they  have  eaten.  As  soon  as  the  one  who  went  to  75 
get  water  comes  back,  |  he  puts  down  the  water  that  he  has  drawn, 
and  waits  for  his  guests  to  finish  |  eating;  and  after  they  finish  eating, 


mEdE'lx£wida.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  tE'nx’ddExs  la'e  ha'nx-sEndayo  55 
qa£s  le  guqa'dzEm  la'xa  wudEsgE'me  ha'nxxano.  Wa,  laE'm 
Llop  la/xeq.  Wra,  he'Em  la'guias  ha'labala  guqa'dzEm  la/xa 
wudEsgE'me  ha'nxLana,  yixs  gd'l£mae  ge'gilil  tE'ntEnkilaxs  la'e  la 
q!o'ltse£sta.  Wa,  laE'm  gwe'lddeda  ge'£ne  LE£wis  £wa/pala.  Wa, 
g  l'l£mese  he'x-£idaEm  guqa'dzEm  la/xa  wudEsgE'me  ha'nxxanaxs  gq 
g'a/lae  tE'nx’dda;  wa,  la  yu  gwe'x'sa  ha'nxxaakwex  quxa'  la  gE'n- 
k-a.  Wa,  he'x-£ida£meseda  bEgwa'nEme  ax£e'dxa  15'Elqlwa  qa£s 
g'a/xe  mEX£alllElaq  la'xa  ma'k‘ala£me  lax  ha£ne'£lasasa  hanx’La- 
nowe,  yix  la  g'i'ts  !E£watsa  L  le'gEkwe  ge/£na ;  wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  g'klt  !ex- 
La  k’a'tslEnaqa  qa£s  tse'x-£ides  la'xa  Lle'gEkwe  ge/£na  qa£s  tse-  55 
tsla'les  la'xa  lo'Elqlwe.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  qo'qutleda  lo'Elqlwaxa 
Lle'gEkwe  ge'£nexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  L!e'£ne  qa£s  k!uq!Eqe's  laq,  yfsa 
4'lak‘!ala  la  qle'nEma  L!e'£na.  Wa,  he'Em  la'guias  qle'nEma 
L!e'£na  la'qexs  mEkwa'e  la'xox  ha£ma'£yex.  Wa,  gd'lhnese  gwal 
klu'nqasa  L!e'£na  la'qexs  la'e  k’ax'dzamo'lllas  la'xes  Le£lanEme.  7Q 
Wa,  la'pa  gEnE'mas  ax£e'dxes  k'a'yatsle  qa£s  le  tslEwanae'sas 
la'xa  klwe'le.  Wa,  laE'm  k-!es  na'naqalg  iwalax  £wa'paxs  kde's- 
£mae  yo's£Ida.  Wa,  laE'm  4'Em  he'x-£idaEm  yo'sa.  Wa,  gl'l- 
£mese  yo'shdEXs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  tsax  a'lta  £wa'pa  qa  na'ge- 
g’eses  LedanEme  qo  gwa'lL  yo'saLo.  Wa,  gi'Pmese  g-ax  ae'daa-  75 
qeda  lax’de  tsaxs  la'e  ha'ng'alllxes  tsa'nEme  qa£s  e'sEle  qa  gwa'les 
yo'ses  LedanEme.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  gwal  yo'saxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  Io'eI- 
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78  he  takes  the  dishes  |  and  puts  them  down  at  the  place  where  his  wife 
is  sitting.  |  Then  he  takes  the  water  and  places  it  before  his  guests,  || 
80  and  they  drink;  and  after  they  have  finished  drinking,  they  |  go  out. 
They  never  eat  anything  before  they  eat  salmon-spawn,  |  and  those 
who  eat  it  never  eat  a  second  course  with  it.  | 

1  Salmon-Spawn  with  Salmon-Berry  Sprouts. — -When  |  salmon-berry 
sprouts  are  eaten,  the  dried  salmon-spawn  is  taken  and  eaten  with 
it,  |  for  it  is  not  dipped  in  oil,  for  dried  salmon-spawn  and  oil  do  not 
5  agree:  |  therefore  they  do  not  dip  it  into  it.  It  is  also  eaten  |[  with 
fern-root,  when  it  is  eaten  by  the  old  women  and  |  men.  It  is  eaten 
with  salmon-berry  sprouts  |  and  fern-roots,  because  it  makes  one 
feel  sick  when  it  is  eaten  alone,  |  when  it  is  not  eaten  with  these  two. 
It  does  not  make  one  feel  sick,  |  when  the  salmon-spawn  is  eaten 
10  with  salmon-berry  sprouts  and  fern-root.  When  ||  the  winter 
dancers  are  brought  hack,  and  the  singing-masters  continue  to  sing,  [ 
the  whole  length  of  the  night  in  the  winter,  and  |  when  the  speaker 
of  the  house  has  to  speak  every  time  (a  dancer)  goes  out  of  the 
house,  |  when  they  lose  their  voices,  they  take  dried  salmon-spawn  | 
and  pass  it  to  those  who  have  lost  their  voices,  that  they  may  eat 
15  it.  ||  They  chew  it  for  a  long  time,  and  they  swallow  the  juice  |  that 
is  in  their  mouths,  for  what  comes  from  it  is  just  like  what  comes  from 
gum.  Then  |  they  have  no  longer  lost  their  voices;  and  also  the 


78  q!we  qa£s  g'a'xe  mEx£a'lilas  la'xes  klwae'lase  LE£wis  gEnE'me. 

Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  £wa'pe  qa£s  le  hanx'dzamo'lllas  la'xa  klwe'ie. 
80  Wa,  la'x‘da£xu  na/xTda.  Wa,  gl'bmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  ho'qu- 
WElsa.  Wa,  hewa/xanm  ha£malgiwaleda  ha£ma'paxa  ge'£ne.  Wa, 
la'xaa  kies  he'ligintsE£weda  hahna'paq. 

1  Salmon-Spawn  with  Salmon-Berry  Sprouts. — Wa,  gl'l£mese  ha£ma'£ya 
qlwa'lEme,  la'e  ax£e'tsE£weda  la'llEm£we'dzEkwe  qa£s  ma'yEme  laq, 
yixs  kde'sae  ts!Epa'sE£weda  Le'£na,  qaxs  ao'tslag&edala'llEnhwedzE- 
kwe  LE£wa  L!e'£na;  la'gllas  k-!es  tslE'pEla  laq.  Wa,  laxaa  ma'yEm 
5  la'xa  sagume,  yixs  ha/£mayaa'sa  q!ulsq!u'lyakwe  tsle'daqa  L5£ma 
be'bEgwanEme.  Wa,  he'Em  la'gilas  ma'yEm  la'xa  qlwa'lEme 
LE£wa  sagume,  yixs  ts!E'x’sEmts!E£maaxs  le'x-a£mae  ha£ma'£ya, 
yixs  k’le'sae  ma'yEma  ma£l£eda'la.  Wa,  la  kies  tslEX'sEmsEle'da 
ma'sasa  lallEm£we'dzEkwe  la'xa  qlwa'lEme  LE£wa  sagume.  Wa, 
10  he'£mesexs  gi'bmaeda  nena'gade  he'mEnalaEm  dE'nxElaxs  k  ikl'l- 
nElaeda  ts!e'ts!eqax  £wa'sgEmasasa  ga'nuLaxa  la  tslawu'nxa  Lo£ma 
ya'yaqlEntemelasexs  hemEnk- !ala£mae  yaqlEntlalax  la'naxwaas  la- 
WElsa  yaexa.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  LlEmhedExs  lae  ax£etsE£weda  la'llEm- 
£we'dzEkwe  qa£s  le  tslEwa'nae'dzEm  la'xa  la  LleLlE'mla  qa  hamx-£- 
15  i'deseq.  Wa,  la  ge'gllil  ma'lekwaq  qa£s  nEqwe'xes  £wa'paeL!xa- 
wa£yaxs  la'e  he  gwex-s  gwafie'k’eda  g'a'yole  laq.  W a  he'x-£ida£mese 
gwal  LlE'mla.  Wa,  he'£misa  k- !a'k‘ lEtlenoxwe,  gl'hmae  kda'taxa 
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painter,  when  lie  paints  |  the  front  of  a  house,  takes  rubbed  cedar- 
bark  and  |  puts  it  into  his  mouth,  and  he  takes  dried  salmon-spawn 
and  ||  he  bites  a  piece  off  from  it,  and  he  chews  it  with  the  cedar- 
bark;  |  and  as  soon  as  his  mouth  is  full  of  that  which  is  just  like  gum 
and  milk,  |  he  spits  it  into  his  paint-dish,  and  he  does  not  stop  until 
the  paint-dish  is  nearly  |  full.  Then  he  takes  out  of  his  mouth  what 
has  been  chewed  |  and  puts  it  into  his  brush-box;  then  he  takes  a  || 
piece  of  coal  and  rubs  it  in  the  liquid  that  he  spit  out;  j  and  he 
only  stops  when  his  paint  is  really  black.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 
Sticky  Salmon-Spawn. — As  soon  as  spring  comes,  then  |  the  bladder 
with  salmon-spawn  is  taken  down  from  where  it  hangs,  and  it  is  broken 
open  at  the  side.  ||  Then  a  piece  of  sticky  spawn  is  taken  out  when  | 
the  salmon-sprouts  are  brought  into  the  house.  They  peel  them, 
and  eat  the  sticky  spawn  with  the  |  salmon-berry  sprouts  when  they 
eat,  and  when  they  do  not  want  to  eat  the  sprouts  |  dipped  into  oil, 
for  oil  and  sticky  spawn  do  not  agree;  |  and  some  men,  when  they 
have  no  sticky  spawn,  dip  salmon-berry  sprouts  into  ||  oil,  and  also 
fern-roots,  when  they  are  eaten  |  by  the  old  women  and  men. 
When  |  the  women  go  to  dig  fern-root,  they  |  come  home  when  they 
get  a  great  many.  Immediately  they  sit  down  by  the  fire  and  |  roast 
the  fern-roots  under  the  fire  in  the  house.  As  soon  as  |[  the  bark  is 
blackened  all  over,  it  is  done.  Then  she  takes  a  piece  of  fire-wood 


tsa'k-Ema£yasa  g'o'kwe  la'e  ax£e'dxa  q!o'£yaakwe  k'a'dzEkwa  qa£s 
axeTes  la/xes  sE'mse.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  la/llEm£wedzEkwe  qa£s 
qlEX’T'de  laq.  Wa,  la  ma/mElek'oq  LE£wa  k’a/dzEkwe.  Wa, 
g‘i'l£mese  qo'tlaeidxoxa  he  gwex's  gwa£le'k-a  dzE'mxusto,  la'e 
hamtsla'las  la/xes  kda'tlaase.  Wa,  a'Tmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  Ela'q 
qo'tles  k’la'tlaase,  wa,  he'xWdahnese  axo'dxes  male'kwasox’de 
qa£s  g'e'ts  lodes  la/xes  haba'yoatsle  g’a'glldayEma.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa 
tslEgu'te  qa£s  g'exEltsla/les  lax  la  qlo'tslEwa'tses  hamts!a'layoxude. 
Wa,  a'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ft'lakdala  la  ts!o'ltox£wide  k-  la'tElaLas. 
Wa,  laE'm£xaa  gwa'la. 

Sticky  Salmon-Spawn. — Wa,  gd'hmese  q!wa'xEnxExs  la'e  &xa'xo- 
yowa  qlE'ngwatsle  la'xes  te'kwalaase  qa£s  qwabEnd'tsawe.  Wa, 
la'naxwa  xa'L!ax-£Id  ax£e'tsF/weda  qlE'nkwe,  yixs  g  a'xae  gE'mxela 
qlwa'lEme.  Wa,  la  se'x’Ttso  qas  mayEmaeda  qte'nkwe  la'xa 
qlwa'lEmaxs  la'e  ha£ma'£ya,  yixs  qlE'msae  ts'.Epe'deda  se'x’axa 
qlwa'lEmaxa  ide'hia,  qaxs  ao'ts!agaeda  L!e'£na  LE£wa  qlE'nkwe. 
Wa,  gl'hmese  k’!e4's  qlE'nkwa  wao'kwe  bEgwa'nEma  la'e  tslEpa'xa 
L!e'£naxs  se'x-aaxa  qlwa'lEme.  Wa,  he'£mesa  sa'gumaxs  sa'x’sE- 
kwaeda  qlulsqlii'lyakwe  Lo£ma  le'Elk!wana£ye.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  la 
sa'kweda  tslEdaqaxa  sa'gume;  wa,  g-i'l£mese  qlEyo'lqexs  la'e 
na'£nakwa.  Wa,  he'x'£ida£mese  klwano'lisxes  lEgwi'le  qa£s  Lle'x-£- 
idexa  sa'gume  lax  awa'bollsases  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  klwe- 
klumElk' !Enx'£IdEXs  la'e  Llo'pa.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  lEqwa'  qa£s 
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41  and  |  puts  it  down  on  the  floor  of  the  house;  and  she  takes  her 
shortest  wedge,  |  and  she  takes  the  roasted  fern-root,  and,  holding  it 
in  the  left  hand,  |  she  puts  one  end  of  it  on  the  fire-wood;  tnen  she 
begins  to  beat  |  it  with  the  wedge,  and  she  only  stops  beating  it 
45  when  it  is  flattened  out.  ||  After  she  has  beaten  it  soft,  she  measures 
off  lengths  of  |  four  finger-widths  and  breaks  them  off;  |  and  after 
this  has  been  done,  she  puts  them  on  a  food-mat.  |  Then  she  takes 
some  of  the  sticky  spawn  to  eat  with  the  roasted  |  fern-root,  and  they 
eat  the  fern-root.  When  there  is  no  sticky  spawn  to  eat  with  the 
50  fern-root,  ||  they  dip  it  into  oil.  | 

1  Roasted  Salmon-Spawn. — Now  I  will  talk  again  about  the  spawn.  | 
When  various  kinds  of  salmon  are  first  caught  by  the  fishermen  who 
go  trolling,  |  the  woman  takes  the  whole  salmon-spawn,  and  she 
takes  the  ro  as  ting-tongs  |  and  she  puts  the  salmon-roe  into  them 
5  doubled  up  in  this  way:  ||  After  this  has  been  done,  she 

fire;  and  when  it  is  I  white  all 


puts  it  up  by  the  side  of  the 
over,  she  takes  it  off.  Then  ' 
once,  while  it  is  still  hot;  ^ 
when  it  is  cold;  and  it  is  ^ 


ft 


^  it  is  done.  |  It  is  eaten  at 
for  |  it  is  not  eaten  afterwards 
not  dipped  into  |  oil,  but  they 


10  drink  much  water  after  hav-  ‘d==jl==S=  ing  eaten  ||  the  roasted  salmon- 
Then  a  flat  stone  is  put  on  the  fire;  |  and  when  it  is 


roe. 


41  k’a'tlafllleq.  Wa,  laxaa  ax£e'dxa  ts!Ek!wa'ga£yases  LE'mg’ayo.  Wa, 
la  ax£e'dxa  LlE'nkwe  sa'gum  qa£s  da'leses  gE'mxoltslana  la'qexs 
la'e  k'a'tlets  o'ba£yas  la'xa  lsqwa'.  Wa,  he'£mis  la  tlE'lx£wfdaa- 
tseq,  ytsa  LE'mg-ayo.  Wa,  a'l£mese  gwal  tlE'lxwaqexs  la'e  pepE- 
45  XEnx-£Ida.  Wa,  gd'bmese  gwal  tlE'lxwaqexs  la'e  hnE'nshdEq  qa 
mo'dEnes  awd/sgEmas  la'xEns  q!wa'q!wax-ts!ana£ye,  la'e  aEltsla'laq. 
Wa,  gd'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  axdzo'ts  la'xa  ha£madzo'we  le'£wasyei. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'd  la'xa  qlE'nkwe  qa£s  ma'sesexs  la'xa  LlEnku  sa'- 
gumxs  la'e  LlEX'Llax'a.  Wa,  gd'hmese  k- lea's  qlE'nkwa  LlEx-ida'- 
50  x-axs  la'e  tslEpa'xa  Lle'fna. 

1  Roasted  Salmon-Spawn. — Wa,  la£me'sEn  e'dzaqwaltsa  ge'£ne.  Wa, 
he'£maaxs  g’a'lae  la'LanEma  k‘ lo'klutElasa  do'dEklwenoxwe;  wa,  la 
ax£e'deda  tslEda'qaxa  sEne'ts!a£ye  ge'£na  qa£s  ax£e'dexa  Llo'psayo 
qa£s  gwa'naxEndalesa  ge'£ne  laq,  g-a  gwa'leg'a  (Jig.).  Wa,  gd'Pmese 
5  gwa'lExs  la'e  La'nollsaq  la'xa  lsgwi'le.  Wa,  g4'l£mese  £na'xwa 
£mE'l£mElsgEmx,£idExs  la'e  a'xsand,.  Wa,  las'm  Llopa  laxe'q.  Wa, 
he'x-£ida£mese  hamx,£i'tsE£wa,  yixs  he'£mae  a'les  tslE'lqwe,  qaxs 
k-  le'sae  ha£ma'xs  la'e  wudEX-£I'da.  Wa,  k-  !e's£Emxaa  ts  lEpEla'  la'xa 
l  !e'£na.  Wa,  la  q  lek-  lEts  !a£ya  £wa'paxs  la'e  na'x£Ideda  ha£ma'pdaxa 
10  Llo'bEkwe  ge'£na.  Wa,  la'xaa  laxmanoweda  pE'xsEme  tle'sEma. 
Wa,  gl'hmese  ts!E'lxsEmx-£Idaxs  la'e  k- !lpsanS,'weda  tle'sEme  la'xa 
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hot,  the  stone  is  taken  off  from  the  |  fire  and  laid  by  the  side  of  the 
fire.  Then  the  ]  whole  salmon-spawn  is  taken  and  is  laid  down 
lengthwise  on  the  hot  stone  |  in  this  manner:  This  is 

named  “stuck-on-the-stone.”  As  soon  ||  as  it  is  all  on 

the  stone,  it  is  put  up  edgewise  by  the  fire,  so  that  | 

the  spawn  is  heated.  As  soon  as  it  all  turns  white,  j 

it  is  done.  Then  it  is  taken  off  from  the  fire  and  scraped  off; 
and  it  is  eaten  at  once,  while  it  is  still  hot;  it  is  also  [  not  dipped 
into  oil  by  those  who  eat  it,  only  much  water  ||  is  drunk  after  it  has 
been  eaten;  also  it  is  not  used  for  inviting  people  of  |  another  house; 
only  the  owner  of  this  kind  of  |  spawn  eats  what  is  stuck  on  the 
stone.  | 

Boiled  Spawn  of  Silver-Salmon. — The  |  spawn  of  the  silver-salmon, 
when  it  is  first  caught  by  trolling,  is  also  boiled.  ||  After  the  woman 
has  cut  open  the  salmon,  she  takes  |  a  kettle  and  puts  spawn  into  it. 
Then  she  pours  |  water  into  it,  until  it  covers  the  spawn.  |  Then  she 
puts  it  on  the  fire.  It  is  not  left  to  boil  long,  before  it  becomes  white.  | 
Then  it  is  taken  off  the  fire.  The  woman  just  takes  the  spoons  ||  and 
gives  them  to  her  children  and  to  her  husband,  |  and  the  woman  just 
puts  the  kettle  with  the  spawn  in  it  |  before  her  children  and  her 
husband,  and  they  eat  it  with  spoons.  |  They  only  eat  quickly  the 


lEgwi'le  qa£s  paxale'lEme  la'xa  ona'lise.  Wa,  la£me'se  ax£e'tsE£wa 
sEne'dza£ye  ge'£na  qa£s  le  k’adEdzoda'layh  la'xa  tsfifilqwa  tle'sEma; 
g-a  gwa'leg-a  (Jig.).  Wa,  he'Em  Le'gadEs  k!ut!aa'ku.  Wa,  gi'hmese 
£wi'£la  la  axa'laxs  la'e  k’  lo'gunolidzEm  la'xa  lEgwi'le  qa  hes 
L!e'salasE£weda  ge'£ne.  Wa,  gfi'Pmese  £wi'£la  la  £mE'lx-£idExs  la'e 
Llo'pa.  Wa,  he'x-£ida£mese  axsa'no  qa£s  k-o'sElotsE£we.  Wa,  la 
he'x,£idaEm  ha£mx-£itsE£wa,  ytxs  he'Tnae  a'les  ts  !Elqu.  Wa,  laE'mxaa 
k- lea's  L!e'£na  tslEpa'sosa  ha£ma'paq.  Wa,  a'bmes  qle'nEma  £wa'pe 
na'geg'esa  ha£ma'paq.  Wa,  la'xaa  kdes  Lefialayo  la'xa  o'gu- 
£lats!Ese  g‘oku  be'bEgwanEma.  A'Em  le'x‘a£ma  axno'gwadasa 
ge'£ne  he  gwe'gfile  ha£ma'pxa  k!ut!aa'kwe. 

Boiled  Spawn  of  Silver-Salmon. — Wa,  la'xaa  ha'nx  LEntsE£weda 
ge'£naxs  g’a'lae  la'EanEmeda  do'gwinete  dza£wu'na.  Wa,  laE'm 
g'i'l£Em  gwal  xwa'LasE£wa,  yi'sa  tslEda'qe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa 
ha'nxxanowe  qa£s  axtslo'desa  ge'£ne  laq.  Wa,  la  qEplEqa'sa 
£wa'pe  laq  qa  tlEpEya'lesa  ge'£naxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  la  ha'nxxEnts. 
Wa,  kde'stla  ge'g  llll  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  £mE'l£mElsgEmx-£ida. 
Wa,  la  ha'nx’sEndEq.  Wa,  d'£meseda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  k’a'k'E- 
tstena'qe  qa£s  tslEwa'naeses  la'xes  sa'sEme  le£wis  la'£wunEme. 
Wa,  a'£mese  ha'nx'dzamolileda  tslEda'qasa  ha'nxxanowe  ge'£ne- 
tsldla  la'xes  sa'sEme  LE£wis  la'£wunEme.  Wa,  la'x-da£xwe  yo'sTda. 
Wa,  laE'mxaa  a'I'Em  ha£ma'£ya  dze'le  hala'xEku  ge'£nexs  la'e 
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fresh  salmon-spawn  |  at  noon  and  in  the  evening.  It  is  not  eaten  in 
35  the  morning,  for  ||  it  makes  one  sleepy.  After  they  have  eaten  the 
salmon-spawn,  |  they  drink  water.  That  is  all  about  the  salmon- 
spawn.  | 

1  Sockeye- Salmon. — Now* 1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * 15  I  will  talk  about  the  |  way  it  is  cooked. 

When  winter  comes,  the  |  woman  takes  her  soaking-box  and  puts 
it  down  in  the  corner  of  the  |  house.  Then  she  pours  water  into 
5  it.  When  it  is  half  full  ||  of  water,  she  takes  the  basket  with 
the  split  salmon  and  |  brings  it  out,  and  puts  it  down  near  the 
soaking-box.  Then  she  takes  out  the  |  split  salmon  and  puts  them 
into  the  soaking-box.  After  she  has  done  so,  |  she  takes  two  large 
stones  and  puts  them  on  top  of  |  the  split  salmon  that  are  to  be 
10  soaked,  to  keep  them  under  water.  ||  Sometimes  they  are  left  in  four 
or  six  |  days  soaking  in  the  house.  As  soon  as  they  are  soft,  the 
woman  |  takes  a  kettle  and  puts  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire;  then  |  she 
takes  out  the  split  salmon,  and  takes  them  where  the  kettle  is  stand¬ 
ing.  |  Then  she  cuts  the  split  salmon  into  three  pieces  with  her  fish- 
15  knife,  ||  and  she  puts  them  into  the  kettle.  |  After  she  has  done  so, 
she  takes  a  piece  of  old  mat  and  covers  over  |  the  split  salmon  that 
is  in  the  kettle.  |  After  she  has  tucked  in  (the  mat)  all  around,  she 
pours  a  little  |  water  over  it.  Then  she  puts  it  over  the  fire.  As 


nEqa/la  LtEma  dza'qwa.  Wa,  la  kdes  hahne'xa  gaa'la,  qaxs 
35  kwa/lats!Emae.  Wa,  g'i'l£mese  gwat  hahna'pa  yo'saxa  ge'£nexs 
la'e  na'gekdlaxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la*ge'£ne  la'xeq. 

1  Sockeye-Salmon. — Wa,1  la£me'sEn  gwa'gwex's£alai  la'qexs  la'e 

ha£me'x-silasE£wa.  Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  ts!awu'nx£Ida.  Wa,  le'da 

ts'.Eda/qe  ax£e'dxes  t!e'lats!e  qa£s  ha'ng'allleq  lax  one'gwilases 

g'o'kwe.  Wa,  la  guxtslo'tsa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  gTlhnese  nEgo- 

5  ya'laxa  £wa'paxs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  q!wa'xsayaa'ts!e  Lla'bata  qa£s 

g-a'xe  hano'lllas  la'xa  t!e'lats!e.  Wa,  la£me'se  Lo'x£wElts!odxa 

q!wa'xsa£ye  qa£s  L5'x£stalls  la'xa  t!e'lats!e.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  gwa'lExs 

la'e  da'x,£Idxa  mafitsE'me  awa'  tle'sEma  qa£s  t!a'qEyi'ndes 

la/xa  t!e'lasE£waseda  q!wa'xsa£ye  qa  £wu'nsales  la'xa  £wa'pe.  Wa, 

10  la£mes  £na'TnEmp  !nna  mo'pknxwa'se  £na'las  loxs  q  !el  !Ep  !E'n- 

xwa£sae  £na'las  t  le'ltalila.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  poVldExs  la'eda  ts  '.Eda'qe 

ax£e'dxa  ha'nx'Lanowe  qa£s  le  ha£no'llsas  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la 

Lo'x£wustE'ndxa  q!wa'xsa£ye  qa£s  les  lax  ha£ne'lasasa  ha'nx'Lanowe. 

Wa,  la£me'se  ya'lyuduxusala  t!o't!Ets!alasa  xwa'nayowe  la'xa 

15  q!wa'xsa£ye.  Wa,  la£me's  mo 'ts  lots  la'xa  ha'nx'Lanowe.  Wa, 
gl'fimese  gwa'lExs  la'e  axo'dxa  k' !a'k' !obana  qas  na'sEymdes 
lax  o'kwEyVyasa  q!wa'xsa£ye  la  g'i'tsla  la'xa  ha'nx'Lanowe.  Wa, 
gl'hmese  gwat  tslo'pax  e'waneqwasexs  la'e  guqlEqasa  ho'lalbida£we 
£wap  laq.  '  Wa,  la  ha'nx'LEnts  la'xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gl'Tmese  la 


i  Continued  from  p.  240,  line  27. 
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soon  as  it  |j  boils,  she  strikes  with  her  tongs  the  covering  on  top,  |  so  20 
that  no  steam  may  come  through  the  cover  |  of  what  is  on  the  fire. 

It  boils  a  long  time.  |  Then  she  takes  it  off;  then  the  kettle  remains 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  |  Then  the  woman  takes  a  dish 
and  an  oil-dish  and  oil,  ||  and  takes  them  to  the  place  where  she  is  25 
sitting;  and  |  after  she  has  put  them  all  down,  she  takes  her  tongs  and 
takes  off  the  covering  of  the  |  kettle,  and  she  puts  it  down  with  her 
tongs  at  the  end  of  the  fire;  |  and  she  also  takes  out  with  the  tongs 
the  split  salmon  that  she  has  cooked,  |  and  she  puts  them  into  a  dish. 

As  soon  as  they  are  ||  all  out  of  the  water,  she  spreads  out  the  split  30 
salmon  in  the  dish;  |  and  when  this  is  done,  she  takes  oil  and  pours  it 
into  the  |  oil-dish;  and  after  this  is  done,  she  takes  a  food-mat  |  and 
spreads  it  before  those  who  are  given  to  eat.  |  After  this  is  done,  she 
takes  up  the  dish  and  the  oil-dish  ||  and  places  them  in  front  of  her  35. 
guests.  The  oil-dish  is  put  |  inside  of  the  dish.  When  this  is  done, 
she  |  dips  up  some  water  and  gives  it  to  those  who  are  going  to  eat.  | 

At  once  they  rinse  their  mouths;  and  after  they  have  done  so,  they 
drink;  |  then  they  begin  to  eat.  They  themselves  break  to  pieces  || 
the  split  salmon  that  is  given  them  to  eat;  and  they  dip  it  into  oil  40 
and  |  put  it  into  their  mouths;  and  after  they  have  finished  eating, 
the  |  woman  goes  and  takes  the  dish  and  takes  it  to  her  seat,  |  and 


maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  kwe'xases  tsIe'sLala  lax  o'kwEya£yas  nayimas  20 
qaxs  k'le'sae  he'lqjalaq  k’Exusa'leda  kda'lEla  lax  nayimases 
ha'nx*LEnde.  Wa,  la£me'se  ge'g'llil£Em  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e 
ha'nx-s£EndEq.  Wa,  a'£mese  la  ha£ne'leda  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa, 
la'Leda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  lo'qlwe  LE£wa  tslEba'tsIe  LE£wa  Lle'£na 
qa  g'a'xes  axe'l  lax  ldwae'lasas.  Wa,  g-l'l£mese  £wi'£la  g-ax  25 
ax£a'lilExs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  tsIe'sLala  qa£s  kdEpIe'des  lax  nayimases 
hd'nx’LEnde.  Wa,  la  kdlpla'lllas  la'xa  obe'x'Lalalllases  lEgwI'te. 
Wa,  laxaa  he'£ma  tsIe'sLala  k- Ilp£usta'lay5sexes  hahne'x'sllasE- 
£weda  q!wa'xsa£ye  qa£s  le  kdiptsl&'las  la'xa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  gd'Pmese 
£wI'£lo£staxs  la'e  gwe'laltslotsa  q!wa'xsa£ye  la'xa  lo'qlwa.  Wa,  30 
gl'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  Lle'£na  qa£s  kluntslo'des  la'xa 
tslEba'tsIe.  Wa,  gi'l£Emxaa'wise  gwa'lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  ha£ma- 
dzowe'  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  le  LEpdzamo£lllas  la'xes  ha£mgl'lasE£we. 
Wa,  gl'Tmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  k'a'gdlilxa  loqlwe  LE£wa  tslEba'tsIe 
qa£s  le  k’ax’dzamb'lilas  la'xes  Le'danEme.  Wa,  la'La  k-a'ts!E£weda  35 
tslEba'tsIe  lax  o'tslftwasa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  g-l'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e 
tsa'x’hdxa  £wa'pe  qa£s  le  tsa'£x,£Its  la'xa  ha£ma'pLe.  Wa,  he'x-£I- 
da£mese  tslEwe'LlExoda.  Wa,  gd'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  na'x£eda. 
Wa,  la'x-da£xwe  ha£mx-£I'da.  Wa,  laE'm  q!ulex-s£Em  kdo'klupsa- 
leda  hac‘mg'i'lasE£waxa  q!wa'xsa£ye  qa£s  tsiEplides  laxa  Lle£na  qa£s  40 
tslo'qluses  la'xes  sE'mse.  Wa,  gd'Tmese  gwal  ha£ma'pa  la'eda 
tslEda'qe  la  k-a'gdlllxa  lo'qlwe  qa£s  les  la'xes  klwae'lase.  Wa, 
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she  pours  out  into  the  kettle  the  food  that  is  left;  then  she  |  washes 
45  it  out  with  water;  then  she  pours  water  into  it,  and  she  puts  ||  it 
again  before  those  to  whom  she  has  given  to  eat.  At  once  |  they 
who  have  been  eating  wash  their  hands.  When  |  the  guests  begin 
to  eat,  the  husband  of  the  woman  draws  fresh  |  water;  and  when 
they  finish  washing  their  hands,  |  the  bucket  with  water  in  it  is 
50  put  before  them,  and  ||  they  drink;  and  after  they  finish  drinking, 
they  wait  for  the  |  second  course.  That  is  the  end  of  this.  |  And 
when  the  owner  gets  hungry,  she  takes  a  split  salmon  out  of  the 
soaking -box;  |  then  she  takes  the  tongs  and  holds  it  between 
them,  and  scorches  it  by  the  |  fire  in  this  manner; 

55  and  as  soon  as  the  steam  comes  through,  ||  she 
knows  that  it  is  done;  but  this  is  called  |  “cooked 
quickly  for  those  who  are  hungry,”  and  this  is 
also  dipped  in  oil  |  when  it  is  eaten.  That  is  all 
about  this.  | 

1  Silver-Salmon.1 — In  the  evening  the  man  invites  the  |  chiefs  to 

come  and  eat  with  spoons  the  fresh  silver-salmon.  |  When  all  the 
men  are  in  the  house,  he  takes  his  kettle  |  and  pours  water  into  it. 

5  Then  he  puts  it  on  the  fire.  ||  His  wife  takes  four  fresh  split  silver- 


43  la  qEpstE'ntsa  ha£mx'sa£ye  la'xa  ha'nx'Lanowe.  Wa,  la£me'se 
tslo'xuglntsa  £wa/pe  laq.  Wa,  la  qEptsIo'tsa  £wa'pe  la'qexs  la'e 
45  xwe'laqa  k'ax’dzamo'lllas  la'xes  hS,£mg'I'lasE£we.  Wa,  he'x-£ida- 
£mese  ts!E'nts!Enx£w!dEX-da£xwa  ha£ma'pde.  Wa,  gTl£EmLa'x-de 
ha£mx-£I'deda  Le'danEmaxs  la'e  la'£wiinEmasa  tslEda'qe  tsax  a'lta 
£wa'pa.  Wa,  gl'ldnese  gwal  tslE'nts’Enkweda  klwe'laxs  la'e 
ha'ngEinlllEma  £wa'bEts!&ia  na'gatsle  laq.  Wa,  la'x‘da£xwe 
50  na'xdda.  Wa,  gl'ldnese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  awu'lgEmg-adil  qa£s 
he'leg1ntsE£we.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq.  Wa,  gd'i£Em  po'sqleda 
axno'gwadas  la'e  a'Em  ax£wustE'ndxa  q!wa'xsa£ye  la'xa  t!e'lats!e 
qa£s  ax£e'dexa  tsIe'sLala  qa£s  k- Iipa'leqexs  la'e  pEX’a'q  la'xes 
lEgwi'le;  g-agwa'leg-a  (fig.).  Wa,  gl'Tmeseklxumxsa'wedakda'lEla 
55  la'qexs  la'e  q!&'LElaqexs  lE£ma'e  L!o'pa.  Wa,  he'Em  Le'gadEs 
ha'laxwasE£wesa  po'sqla.  Wa,  laE'mxaa  tslEpa's  la'xa  L!e'£naxs 
la'e  ha£ma'pEq.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

1  Silver-Salmon.1 — Wa,  la  dza'qwaxs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  Le'dalaxa 

g-i'g1gama£ye  qa  g-a'xes  yo'saxa  dze'le  o'kbvinesa  dza£wu'ne.  Wa, 
g4'l£mese  £wI'£laeLExs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  ax£e'dxes  ha'nx'Lanowe 
qa£s  guxtslo'desa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  la  hanx’LE'nts.  Wa,  la'pa 
5  gEnE'mas  ax£e'dxa  mo'we  dzel  xwa'LEk11  dza£wuna  qa£s  k'aqEla- 


1  The  first  silver  salmon  of  the  season  is  caught  by  trolling.  It  is  cut  in  a  ceremonial  manner,  head  and 

tail  being  left  attached  to  the  backbone.  These  are  roasted  and  eaten  at  once,  as  will  be  found  described  on 
p.  610.  The  meat  of  the  silver-salmon  is  boiled. 
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salmon  and  slices  their  meat  |  crosswise.  When  the  water  in  the  6 
kettle  is  boiling,  |  she  puts  the  four  fresh  silver-salmon  into  it.  The 
woman  only  |  stirs  it  when  it  has  been  boiling  for  some  time,  to 
break  it  into  pieces.  |  After  she  has  finished  stirring  it,  she  takes 
three  dishes,  ||  when  there  are  twelve  men  who  will  eat  with  spoons  10 
the  fresh  silver-salmon,  |  and  she  takes  twelve  spoons  which  are 
really  new,  |  and  the  large  dipping-ladle.  As  soon  as  |  they  have 
all  been  put  down,  she  washes  out  the  three  dishes  and  the  spoons ;  | 
and  after  she  has  done  so,  she  puts  the  meat  of  the  ||  silver-salmon  15 
into  the  dishes.  Wlien  the  dishes  are  filled,  |  she  spreads  a  food-mat 
in  front  of  (the  men) ;  and  the  man  |  takes  up  the  dishes  and  places 
them  before  four  |  men,  and  he  places  another  before  four  |  others,  and 
again  one  dish  before  four  others.  ||  After  all  the  dishes  have  been  20 
put  down,  he  distributes  the  spoons  |  to  them;  then  he  gives  them 
water  to  drink.  |  After  they  have  finished  drinking,  the  one  highest 
in  rank  prays  the  same  [  prayer  that  they  said  when  they  first  ate 
the  roasted  eyes;1  |  and  after  he  stops  speaking,  they  begin  to  eat 
with  spoons.  WTien  ||  they  begin  to  eat,  the  man  takes  up  a  bucket  25 
and  goes  to  draw  |  fresh  water;  and  when  he  comes  back,  he  puts 
down  the  |  bucket  with  water  in  it,  and  waits  for  them  to  finish 
eating.  After  they  finish  |  eating,  the  man  takes  up  from  the  floor 

tE'mdeq.  Wa,  gdThnese  mEdE'lx£wIdeda  la  ha'nxxalaxs  la'e  6 
axstE'ntsa  mo 'we  dzel  dza£wii'n  laq.  Wa,  a'bmeseda  tslEda'qe 
xwe'tledqexs  la'e  ge'gdlll  maE'mdElqula  qa  q!we'q!ults!es.  Wa, 
g  i'Tmese  gwal  xwe'taqexs  la'e  &x£e'dxa  yu'duxuxLa  lo'Elqlwaxs 
ma€lo'gug‘iyoeda  be'bEgwanEm  yo'salxa  dze'le  dza£wii'na.  Wa,  10 
he'bnisa  ma£lEXLa'guyowe  k'ek'a'tslEnaqaxa  4'la  la  Elo'laqa.  Wa, 
he'£misa  £wa'lase  tsa'xpa  k’a'tslEnaqa.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  £wl'£l- 
g'alllExs  la'e  tslo'xuglndalaxa  yu'duxfixLa  lo'Elqlwa  LEewa  k'ek’a'- 
tslEnaqe.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e  tsa'tslodalasa  qlE'mlalasa 
dza£wu'ne  la'xa  lo'Elqlwa.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  £wl'£lts lEwakwa  la'e  15 
LEpdzamodllasosa  ha£ma'dzowe  le'£wa£ya.  Wa,  le'da  bEgwa'nEme 
k’a'gilllxa  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s  le  k’ax’dzamo'ldas  la'xa  md'kwe 
be'bEgwa'nEma.  Wa,  la  e'tletsa  £nEme'xLa  lo'qlwa  la'xa  mo'xu- 
£maxatl.  Wa,  la  e'tletsa  £nEme'xLa  lo'qlwa  la'xa  mo'xu£maxatl. 
Wa,  g1'l£mese  £wl'£lg-alila  lo'Elqlwaxs  la'e  k-a's£itsa  k'a'k'EtslEnaqe  20 
la'x-da£xwEq.  Wa,  la  tsa'x‘£itsa  £wa'pe  laq  qa  na'x£Ideseq.  Wa, 
gd'Pmese  gwal  naqaxs  la'eda  na'xsalaga£yas  tslE'lwax£ida,  yl'sa 
tslE'lwaqElasa  gl'lx’de  ha£ma'pxa  Llo'bEkwe  xixExsto'wakwa.1 
Wa,  gd'kmese  qlwe'hedExs  la'x-da£xwae  yo's£ida.  Wa,  gu'hmese 
yo's£idExs  la'e  k’ lo'qullleda  bEgwa'nEmaxa  na'gatsle  qa£s  le  tsax  25 
a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wa,  gd'hmese  g'ax  ae'daaqaxs  la'e  ha'ng  aliltsa  na'¬ 
gatsle  £wa'bEtslala,  qa£s  e'sEle  qagwales  yo'sa.  Wa,  g4'l£mese  gwal 
yo'saxs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  k1  lo'qulilxa  na'gatsle  £wa'bEtsala  qa£s 


/ 


i  See  p.  611. 
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the  bucket  with  water  in  it  and  |  pubs  it  in  front  of  his  guests. 
30  Then  they  drink,  and  ||  the  man  takes  up  the  dishes  and  puts  them 
down  at  the  place  |  where  his  wife  is  sitting.  Then  he  takes  the 
spoons  and  |  puts  them  down  at  the  place  where  his  wife  is  sitting. 
As  soon  as  |  this  is  done,  the  guests  go  out.  They  do  the  same  with  | 
35  the  dog-salmon  when  it  is  caught  for  the  first  time.  ||  They  also  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  dog-salmon  when  it  is  |  dried  for  winter, 
when  they  are  going  to  keep  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  |  silver-salmon. 
They  do  not  pour  oil  over  it,  because  it  is  really  |  fat:  therefore  they 
give  it  to  eat  only  in  the  evening.  |  This  is  also  the  way  when  silver- 
salmon  caught  by  trolling  is  eaten  with  spoons  in  the  morning.  || 
40  He  who  eats  it  is  never  strong;  he  always  feels  sleepy  the  |  whole 
day,  and  he  is  not  strong:  therefore  it  is  first  eaten  in  the  |  evening. 
As  soon  as  the  dog-salmon  coming  from  the  upper  part  of  the  |  river 
is  eaten,  they  pour  much  oil  over  it,  for  it  is  dry;  |  and  there  is  never 
45  a  time  when  they  do  not  eat  it  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  ||  in  the 
evening.  They  are  afraid  to  eat  it  in  the  morning,  when  it  just 
jumps  |  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  it  is  really  fat.  That  is  |  the 
cause  of  making  (those  who  eat  it)  sleepy.  That  is  the  end  of  this.  | 
1  Sun-Dried  Salmon  (Gwasila) . — When  winter  comes,  (the  woman) 
always  [  takes  sun-dried  salmon  for  breakfast-food;  |  and  when  she 
takes  some  of  it,  she  takes  her  tongs  and  puts  it  flat  between  |  them 


le  ha/nx'dzamollla  la'xa  klwe'le.  Wa,  la'x'da£xwe  na'xhda,  la'aL  a 
30  seda  bEgwa/nEme  k'a'gdlilxa  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s  le  k'a/g-allMas  lax 
klwae'lasases  gEnE'me  loxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  k’a/k’EtslEnaqe  qa£s 
la/xat!  ax£a/lIlElas  lax  klwae'lasases  gEnE'me.  Wa,  gd'lhnese 
gwa/lExs  la'e  hd'quwElseda  klwe'lde.  Wa,  he'Emxaa  gwegd'lasE- 
£weda  gwa'£xnesaxs  g'a'lae  la'LanEma. 

35  Wa,  he'£mise,  he'Emxaa  gwe'g'ilasE£weda  gwa'£xnesaxs  la'e 
lE'mxwasE£wa  qaLe'da  ts’.awu'nxe,  yixs  axelakweLe  gwegu'lasaxa 
dza£wu'ne.  Wa,  laE'm  kdes  k!u'nq!Eqasosa  L!e'£na  qaxs  a'lae 
tsE'nxwa.  He'£mis  la'g’Ilas  al£E'm  ha£mgu'layoxa  la  dza'qwa. 
Wa,  he'£maaxs  yo'sasE£waeda  do'gwinete  dza£wu'nxa  gaa'la.  He- 
40  wa'xatla  la  q!uq!ula'x£ideda  yo'saq.  A'Em  he'mEnalaEm  la'lasaxa 
na'la,  k-!es  la'loqula.  Wa,  he'£mis  la'g'ilas  a'l£Em  yo'sasoxa 
dza'qwa.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  he'deda  gWa'£xnise  g’ayo'l  lax  hiE'ldzasa 
wa,  yo'saso£wa,  la'e  klii'nqlEqasosa  qle'nEm  L!e'£na  qaxs  tsle'nasae. 
Wa,  he'EmLal  k- lea's  kdes  yo'sdEmqxa  gaa'la  p£wa  nEqa'la  Lo£ma 
45  dza'qwa.  Wa,  la  kdlE'm  yo'sasoxa  gaa'laxs  he'£mae  a'les  mEna'la 
lax  o'xusiwa£yasa  wa,  qaxs  Lo'mae  tsE'nxwa.  He'Emxat!  lo'xu- 
megEme.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

1  Sun-dried  Salmon. — Wa,  le  ts  !awu'nx£idExs  la'e  he'mEnalaEm 
ax£e'd  la'xa  ta'yalts!ala  qa£s  gaa'xsta£yaxa  gaa'la.  Wa,  he'£ma- 
axfe  la'e  ax£e'd  laq;  la£me's  ax£e'dxes  tsIe'sLala  qa£s  k- !EbEts!a'£yes 
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in  this  manner: 
not  ||  too  near 
blistered  off. 
she  turns  it  over 
soon  as  it  is  all 


Then  the  skin  side  is  first  blistered, 
the  fire,  so  that  all  the  scales  are  5 
Then,  when  it  is  covered  with  blisters, 

|  and  blisters  the  flesh  side.  And  as 
gray,  |  she  takes  a  bucket  with  water 


in  it,  and  takes  a  mouthful  and  |  blows  it  over  the  flesh  side  of  the 
scorched  sun-dried  salmon  ||  to  wet  it  with  water;  and  after  she  has  10 
done  so,  |  she  takes  the  tongs  and  folds  over  what  she  is  cooking,  | 
so  that  the  skin  is  outside.  Then  she  puts  it  under  a  mat  and  |  steps 
on  it;  and  after  she  has  stepped  on  it,  she  takes  it  out  again  |  and  rubs 
it  in  the  same  way  as  women  do  when  washing  clothes;  ||  and  after  she  15 
has  done  so,  she  strikes  it  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  |  scales  which  have 
been  scorched  drop  off.  After  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  small  dishes,  | 
and  oil-dislies  and  pours  oil  into  them.  After  she  has  done  so,  |  she 
takes  the  scorched  sun-dried  salmon  and  breaks  it  up  into  pieces  in 
the  |  small  dishes.  After  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  some  water  and  || 
rinses  her  mouth  with  it.  Then  she  drinks  of  it;  and  after  |  she  has  20 
finished  drinking,  she  takes  the  broken  sun-dried  salmon  and  chews 
one  end;  |  and  when  what  she  has  been  chewing  is  soft,  she  dips  it 
into  the  |  oil  and  puts  it  into  her  mouth  and  chews  it  and  swallows 
it;  |  and  she  continues  doing  so;  and  she  only  stops  when  it  is  nearly 


laq  g'a  gwa'leg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  la£me's  he  gll  pEX’a'sdse  Lle'sas  k'!es 
xF/m.Ela  ma/x’Lala/masEq  la'xa  lEgwIle  qa  £na'xwes  pE'ns£ede  5 
go'bEtas.  Wa,  gi'kmese  ha£mElgEdzo'deda  pE'nsaqexs  la'e  le'x£I- 
dEq  qa£s  pEx,£I'dex  q!E'mladzE£yas.  Wa,  gi'kmese  £na'xwa  qux£i'- 
dExs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  na'gatsle  £wa'bEts  !&la  qa£s  hikmsgEmde  laq. 
Wa,  la  sElbEx£wits  lax  q!E'mladza£yasa  tslE'nkwe  ta'yaltslala 
qa  hamElx£a/LElesa  £wa'pe  lax  o'dz&£yas.  Wa,  gi'kmese  gwa'lExs  10 
la'e  axo'dxa  tsIe'sLala.  Wa,  la  k- lo'xsEmdxes  ha£me'x-silasE£we 
he  L!a/sadza£ya  Lle'se.  Wa,  la  glbabo'lilas  la'xa  le/£wa£ye  qa£s 
tle'pledeq.  Wa,  gl'kmese  gwal  t!e'paqexs  la'e  xwe'laqa  ax£e'dEq 
qa£s  qlEwe'x’ffdeq  yo  gwe'g’iloxda  tsteda'qaxs  tslo'xwaaxa  gwel- 
gwa'la.  Wa,  gd'Pmese  gwa'lEXs  la'e  xusxudze'Hts  la  q!upa/-  15 
les  ts!ax-motas.  Wa,  gl'kmese  gwa'lEXs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  la'logume 
LE£we  ts!Eba'ts!e  qa£s  k!uxts!o'desa  L!e'£na  laq.  Wa,  g'l'kmese 
gwa'lEXs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  tslE'nkwe  tayaltslala  qa£s  k*  !opts!o'des  la'xa 
lalhgume.  Wa,  g'i'Pmese  gwa'lEXs  la'e  tsa'x'Td  la'xes  £wa'pe  qa£s 
tslEwe'LlExode  laq.  Wa,  la  na'x£Id  laq.  Wa,  g  ikmese  gwal  20 
na'qexs  la'e  ax£e'd  la'xes  k‘ lobEkwe  tayaltslala  qa£s  male'xubEndeq. 
Wa,  gl'kmese  tE'hkwide  ma'lekwa£yasexs  la'e  ts!Ep!l'ts  la'xa 
L!e'£na  qa£s  ts!o'q!uses  qa£s  male'x£wideq  qa£s  nEx£w!deq.  Wa, 
he'x-sa£mise  gwe'g'ila.  Wa,  a'kmise  gwa'lExs  la'e  Ela'q  £wklaq. 
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25  all  gone.  ||  After  she  finishes  eating,  she  drinks  water;  and  |  then  she 
puts  away  the  eating-dish.  I  have  forgotten  that,  when  the  woman  | 
first  takes  the  sun-dried  salmon  out  of  her  box,  she  scratches  |  the 
scales  from  the  skin  before  she  scorches  it,  so  that  it  may  be  well 
covered  with  |  small  blisters  after  she  has  scorched  it.  They  do  this 
30  way  only  ||  with  sun-dried  salmon.  It  is  also  soaked  when  it  is  | 
very  hard,  when  the  spring  of  the  following  year  approaches.  This  | 
is  done  the  same  way  as  the  soaking  of  all  kinds  of  soaked  salmon 
which  I  |  talked  about  before.  Sometimes  it  is  only  taken  out  of 
the  soaking-box  |  by  the  woman  and  by  her  husband;  and  (the 
35  woman)  takes  her  tongs  ||  and  puts  it  in  in  this  manner,* 1  and  she 
blisters  it  by  the  fire  |  while  it  is  still  wet,  and  she  turns  it  over  and 
over.  |  Then  the  scales  are  never  blistered  off,  because  it  is  wet. 
This  is  |  just  like  soaked  salmon  when  it  is  done.  When  it  is  |  done, 
she  put  it  down  on  the  food-mat  on  the  skin  side,  and  takes  off 
40  the  ||  tongs.  Then  she  takes  her  oil-dish  and  she  pours  oil  |  into 
it.  After  she  has  done  so,  she  dips  water  up  to  |  rinse  the  mouth; 
and  after  she  has  rinsed  her  mouth,  she  drinks;  |  and  after  she  has 
finished  drinking,  she  breaks  pieces  of  the  blistered  sun-dried  salmon  | 
which  is  lying  on  its  back,  and  she  dips  it  into  the  oil.  She  continues  || 
45  breaking  off  pieces  from  the  blistered  sun-dried  salmon  which  is 


25  Wa,  gl'kmese  gwal  hahna'pExs  la'e  na'xhdxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  la 
g’e'xaxes  ha£maa'ts  !ex-de.  Wa,  he'xoLEn  l  !Ele'wIsE£wa  ts  Inda'qaxs 
gllhnae  axwultslo'dxa  ta'yaltslala  la'xes  xatsE'me  q!ulEldzo'dEx 
go'bEtadza£yas  Lle'sasexs  k‘ !e's£mae  tslExWdEq  qa  e'k’eLEs  amE'- 
ma£yastowe  pE'nshdaeneLas  tslExh'Las.  Wa,  laE'm  le'xaEm  he 
30  gwe'g'ilasE£weda  ta'yaltslala.  Wa,  la'xaa  tle'lasoEmxaaxs  la'e  XE'n- 
LEla  ple'saxa  la  he'Enbax’hdxa  la  aps£yE'nxa.  Wa,  la  he'Em 
gwe'g‘ilasE£we  t!e'lena£yaxa  £na'xwa  t  let  lEle'maxEn  g’a'le  gwagwe- 
x’s£alasa.  Wa,  la'xaa  £na'TnEmp  lEna  a/Em  axwusta'no  la'xa  tle'la- 
ts!e,  yl'sa  tslEda'qe  Lo£mes  la'£wunEme  qa£s  ax£e'dxes  tsIe'sLala 
35  k‘!EbEts!a'£yes  laq,  g'a  gwa'leg'a1  qa£s  pEX'e'q  la'xa  lEgwI'laxs 
he'£mae  a'les  klii'nqe.  Wa  la£mes  le'x-filalaq.  Wa,  la'pa  hewa'- 
xaEm  pE'nsfide  go'bEtas  qaes  k  !unq  !ena£ye.  Wa,  a'Em  yu'Em 
gwe'x'soxda  tle'lkwaxs  la'e  l’.o'pexs  hanxxaa'kwae.  Wa,  gl'fimese 

l  15'pExs  la'e  nELEdzo'ts  la'xes  ha£ma'dzowe  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  axo'dexa 
40  tsIe'sLala.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  tslEba'tsIe  qa£s  ldu'nxtslodesa  L!e'£na 
laq.  Wa,  g  i'l£mese  gwa'lsxs  la'e  tsax-£idxa  £wa'pe  qa£s  tslEwe'- 
L'.EXode  laq.  Wa,  gd'Tmese  gwal  tslEwe'LlExodExs  la'e  na'x£Id 
laq.  Wa,  g'i'Tmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  kdo'phd  la'xa  la  nELEdza'- 
llle  pEnku  ta'yaltslala  qa£s  tslEp’e'des  la'xa  L!e,£na.  Wa,  4'x'sa£mes 
45  la  k  !5'pk-!opa  la'xa  pE'nkwe  ta'yaltslalaxs  nELEdza'lilae  la'xa  ha- 


1  See  figure  on  p.  351. 
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lying  on  its  back  on  the  |  food-mat,  and  she  dips  it  into  the  oil;  and  4G 
she  only  |  stops  when  what  she  is  eating  is  nearly  all  gone.  After 
she  has  finished  eating,  |  she  dips  up  water  and  drinks  it;  and  | 
after  she  has  finished  drinking,  she  takes  a  mouthful  of  water  and 
squirts  it  on  her  hands  ||  and  washes  her  hands;  and  after  she  fin-  50 
ishes  that,  she  |  puts  away  the  food-dish.  Then  she  takes  the 
second  course.  |  That  is  all  about  the  blistered  sun-dried  salmon.1  | 
Boiled  Silver- Salmon. — After  |  the  silver-salmon  has  been  caught  1 
by  trolling,  the  |  woman  takes  one,  the  head,  backbone,  |  and  tail 
of  which  have  been  cut  off,  and  the  split  silver-salmon  is  spread  open.  || 
Then  it  is  placed  on  an  old  mat  |  which  is  spread  on  the  floor  near  the  5 
fire  of  the  house.  She  takes  her  small  kettle  |  and  washes  it.  After 
washing  it,  she  |  pours  it  half  full  of  water  and  puts  it  on  the  |  fire. 
She  takes  her  fish-knife  and  cuts  crosswise  what  she  is  || 

going  to  cook,  in  this  manner,  CA  ^  I  on  the  outer  (skin)  side;  [  10 


and  after  she  has  cut  it  cross- 
on  the  fire  begins  to  boil.  | 
cut  silver-salmon  |  and  puts  it 
the  salmon  is  in  it,  |  the  water 
ing.  Then  the  woman  ||  watches  to  see  when  it  begins  to  boil  again;  15 


on  the  outer  (skin)  side;  | 
wise,  the  water  in  the  kettle 
Then  the  woman  takes  the 
into  the  water;  and  when 
in  the  kettle  stops  boil- 


£madzowe'  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  tslEple'des  la'xa  Lle'hia.  Wa,  a'bmese  46 
gwalExs  la£e  Elaq  £wi£laxes  ha£ma£ye.  Wa,  gd'bmese  gwal  ha£ma'- 
pExs  la'e  tsa'x-£Id  la/xa  £wa'pe  qa£s  na'xhde  laq.  Wa,  gl'bmese 
gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  ha'msgEmdxa  £wape.  Wa,  la  ha'mx'tslanEndala- 
sa  £wa/pe  qa£s  ts!E'nts!Enx£w!de.  Wa,  gTbmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  50 
g’exaxes  ha'£maats!ex-de.  Wa,  laE'm  ax£e'd  qa£s  he'ieg-ana.  Wa, 
laE'm  gwal  laxa  pE'nkwe  ta'yaltslala. 

Boiled  Silver-Salmon  (Ha'nx-Laaku  dogwinet  dza£wu'n). —  Wa,  1 
giT£Emxaa  gwal  xwaLasE£weda  do'gwinete  dza£wiina,  laeda  tslE- 
da'qe  ax£e'dxa  £nE'me  la/wEyakwes  he'x-t!a£ye  le£w!s  xa'kdadzowe 
Lome's  ts!a/sna£ye.  Wa,  la£me'se  I'Em  la  LEpa/leda  xwa'LEkwe 
dza£wu'na.  Wa,  lahne'se  kdigEdzo'ts  la'xa  k- !a'k- lobane  le-  5 
bexma/lalll  lax  lEgwi'lases  g  o'kwe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  hanE'me 
qa£s  tslo'xugdndeq.  Wa,  gl'bmese  gwal  tslo'xugdndqexs  la'e 
guxtslo'tsa  £wa'pe  laq,  qa  nEgo'yales.  Wa,  la  hanx’LE'nts  la'xa 
lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  xwaLa'yowe  qa£s  qa'qEtEmdexes 
ha'nx’LEntsoLe;  g  a  gwa'leg’a  {jig.)  l  la'sats  lEndalax  Lle'sa.  Wa,  10 
gdbmese  gwal  qa'qEtEmaqexs  la'e  mEdE'lx£wideda  ha'nxxala 
ha'nEma.  Wa,  hex*£ida£mesa  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  xwa'pkwe  dza- 
£wu'na  qa  la£stE'ndes  laq.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  la£ste'da  kdo'tEla  la'qexs 
la'e  gwal  maE'mdElqiileda  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  la£me'sa  tslEda'qe 
qla'qlalalaq  qo  mEdE'lx£widLo.  Wa,  gl'bmese  mEdE'lxAvIdExs  15 

1  See  also  p.  612. 
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16  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  |  she  takes  her  spoon  and  pushes  the 
.  end  into  it,  so  that  the  |  meat  of  the  silver-salmon  is  broken  up; 
and  when  it  is  all  in  small  pieces,  |  she  stirs  it  a  little.  She  does  not 
20  let  it  boil  a  long  time,  |  before  she  takes  it  off,  for  it  is  done.  ||  Then 
she  takes  her  small  dish  and  dips  the  boiled  |  silver-salmon  into  it. 
After  she  has  done  so,  she  calls  her  husband  |  and  her  children  to 
come  and  sit  down;  and  when  they  are  all  |  seated,  she  gives  each  a 
spoon,  draws  some  |  water  and  gives  it  to  them  to  drink.  After  || 
25  drinking,  they  eat  with  spoons;  and  after  eating,  they  |  drink  some 
more  cold  water.  That  is  what  the  Indians  call  |  “cooling  down.” 
After  drinking,  the  man  |  takes  the  dishes  and  pours  out  into  the  | 
30  kettle  what  is  left  in  them.  Then  he  takes  the  kettle,  carries  ||  it 
out  of  the  house,  goes  down  to  the  beach,  and  |  pours  the  contents 
into  the  sea,  and  he  washes  it  out  |  so  that  it  is  clean.  No  oil 
is  poured  in.  When  |  the  sockeye-salmon  is  first  caught  in  the 
salmon-weirs  |  up  the  river,  it  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  only 
35  difference  between  this  and  the  way  they  do  with  ||  dog-salmon 
caught  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  that  they  put  |  much  oil 
into  it,  for  it  is  lean,  and  that  they  pour  out  |  outside  of  the  house 
what  is  left  over.  That  is  all  |  about  this.  ] 


16  la'e  ax£e'dxes  k'a'tslEnaqe  qa£s  dzekdlga£yes  laq  qa  q’.we'q  Hilts  !es 
q'.E'mlalasa  dza£wii'n.  Wa,  gTl£mese  £na'xwa  am£E'mayasta  la'e 
xaTlEX'^IdaEm  xwe'tHdEq.  Wa,  k-!e'st!a  a'laEm  ge'gdlil  mEdE'l- 
qulaxs  la'e  ha'nx'sano  la'xa  lEgwi'le  qaxs  lEhna'e  Llo'pa.  Wa, 
20  he'x'£ida£mese  ax£e'dxes  la'lpgume  qa£s  tsets!o'desa  ha'nxLaakwe 
dza£wu'n  laq.  Wa,  g'l'Tmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  Le'£lalaxes  la'£wunEme 
le£wi's  sa'sEme  qa  g’a'xes  k!us£a'lila.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  g'ax  £wl'£la 
kludzl'la  la'e  ts'.Ewa'naesasa  k'a'kEtslEnaqe  laq.  Wa,  la  tsa'x'£Idxa 
£wa'pe  qa£s  le  tsa'x'£its  laq  qa  na'x£ideseq.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwal 
25  na'qaxs  la'e  yo's£Ida.  Wa,  gi'hmese  gwal  yo'saxs  la'e  e't!ed 
na'x£Idxa  £wap  wiida'£sta.  He'Em  gwE£yo'sa  ba'klume  k'o'- 
xwaxoda.  Wa,  gd'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  k’a'- 
gulllxa  la'logiime  qa£s  le  k-Ep£stE'ntses  k- !e'dzayawasye  laxa  han- 
xxanowe.  Wa,  la'xaa  k’o'kulllxa  ha'nx’Lanowe  qa£s  le  kdd'qE- 
30  wElsElaq  la'xes  g'o'kwe,  qaes  le  lE'ntslesElas  la'xa  LlEmahse  qa£s 
le  qEp£stE'nts  la'xa  dE'msx'e.  Wa,  la'xaa  he'Em  tsio'xuglndEq 
qa  e'g’Eg'Is.  Wa,  laE'm  kdeas  k'lu'ngEms  L!e'£na.  Wa,  he'Emxaa- 
wise  gwe'g'ilasE£weda  mEle'k-axs  g'a'loLanEmae  la'xa  La'wayowe 
lax  £nE'ldzasa  wi'£wa.  Wa,  le'x-a£mes  o'giiqalayosa  £ya'£yanEme 
35  gwa£xni's  lax  £nE'ldzasa  wl'£wa,  ylxs  k !unq lEqasEwae  yi'sa  q!e'- 
nEme  L!e'£na  qaxs  tsla'qwae.  Wa,  he'£misexs  l'£mae  qEpEwu'l- 
ts '.Ernes  ha'mx-sa£ye  lax  L'.a'sana£yasa  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal 
la'xeq. 
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Boiled  Salmon-Guts. — After  the  woman  lias  |  cut  open  the  silver-  1 
salmon  caught  by  her  husband  by  trolling,  |  she  squeezes  out  the  food 
that  is  in  the  stomach,  and  the  |  slime  that  is  on  the  gills.  She  turns 
the  stomach  inside  out;  ||  and  when  she  has  cleaned  many,  she  takes  a  5 
kettle  |  and  pours  water  into  it.  When  the  kettle  is  half  full  of  |  water, 
she  puts  the  stomachs  of  the  silver-salmon  into  it.  After  |  they  are  all 
in,  she  puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire;  and  when  |  it  is  on  the  fire,  she 
takes  her  tongs  and  stirs  them.  When  ||  (the  contents)  begin  to  boil,  10 
she  stops  stirring.  The  reason  for  |  stirring  is  to  make  the  stomachs 
hard  |  before  the  water  gets  hot;  for  if  they  do  not  |  stir  them,  they  re¬ 
main  soft  and  tough,  and  are  not  hard.  Then  the  woman  |  always  takes 
up  one  of  (the  stomachs)  with  the  tongs;  and  ||  when  she  can  hold  15 
it  in  the  tongs,  it  is  done;  but  when  it  is  slippery,  it  is  not  |  done. 
(When  it  is  done,)  she  takes  off  the  fire  what  she  is  cooking.  |  It  is 
said  that  if,  in  cooking  it,  it  stays  on  the  fire  too  long,  |  it  gets 
slippery.  Then  she  will  pour  it  away  |  outside  of  the  house,  for  it 
is  not  good  if  it  is  that  way.  If  ||  it  should  be  eaten  when  it  is  boiled  20 
too  long,  (those  who  eat  it)  could  keep  it  only  a  short  time.  |  They 
would  vomit.  Therefore  they  watch  it  carefully.  |  When  it  is  done, 
the  woman  takes  her  |  dishes  and  her  spoons,  and  she  puts  them 


Boiled  Salmon-Guts  (Me£stag'i£laku).— Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  gwal  1 
xwaTeda  tslEda'qax  do'gwanEmases  la'ewunEme  dza£wu'na.  Wa, 
la  xi'x‘ewultslodEx  gu'tsl&x-dax  ha£maa'ts!as  po'ximsa  pfwa 
k’le'la  lax  q!o'sna£yas.  Wa,  la  le'x'sEmdxa  hahnaa'tsle  po'xunsa. 
Wa,  gi'Pmese  qle'nEme  axa'£yas,  la'e  ax£e'dxes  ha'nxxanowe  5 
qa£s  guxtslo'desa  £wap  laq.  Wa,  la  nEgo'yaleda  ha'nxxanaxa 
£wa'paxs  la'e  axstE'ntsa  po'xunsasa  dza£wu'ne  laq.  Wa,  g1'l£mese 
£wi'£la£staxs  la'e  hanxxE'nts  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  hela- 
LE'laxs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  lclipLa'la  qa£s  xwe'tElga£yes  laq.  Wa,  gl'l- 
£mese  mEdE'lx£widExs  la'e  gwal  xwe'tElgeq.  Wa,  he'Em  la'g-ilas  10 
xwe'tElgeq  qa  £na'xwa£mese  la  LleLla'x£ededa  ha£maats!e  poxiinsa, 
yixs  g-a'lae  ts!Exutsa£na'kiileda  £wa'paga£ya,  qaxs  gl'hmae  kdes 
xwe'tElgesoxs  la'e  lEtla'la  la  kdes  Lla'xa.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qe 
he'mEnalaEm  k’!ip!e'tsa  kdipLa'la  la'xa  £nE'mts!aqe.  Wa,  gl'l- 
£mese  k‘ lip  laLEla  la'qexs  la'e  Llo'pa.  Wa'xu  tsax'a'wa  la  kde's£Em  15 
Llo'pa.  Wa,  he'x-£ida£mese  hanx’SE'ndxes  ha'nxxEntsE£we;  wa, 
g  il£Em£la'wise  ha'yaqawiltod  lax  ge'xxalalax  ha'nxxalalaxs  la'- 
laxe  lE'ndElta'  lax  a'Emlax£wise  la'lax  qEp£wEldzE'mlax  la'xa 
Lla'sana£ye,  qaxs  kde'sae  e'k'Exs  he'e  gwe'x,£ide,  qaxs  g  i'lhnae 
ha£ma'xs  la'e  ha'yaqawiltod  Llo'pa;  wa,  a'£mese  ya'wasalis  la'xEns  20 
tEk  la'xs  la'e  ho'x£widay4.  Wa,  he'£mis  la'gulas  XE'nLEla  qla'qla- 
lalasE£wa.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  Llo'pEXs  la'e  ax£e'deda  tslEda'qaxes  lo'- 
Elqlwe  LE£wis  k  a'kxtslEnaqe  qa£s  g’a'xe  ax£a'lilas  la'xes  klwae'lase 
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down  at  the  place  where  she  is  seated;  |  but  her  husband  invites 
25  whomever  he  wants  to  invite.  ||  When  the  guests  come  in,  his  wife 
takes  a  |  large  ladle  and  dips  the  liquid  out  of  the  kettle  into  the 
dishes.  |  When  they  are  half  full  of  the  liquid  of  what  she  has 
been  cooking,  |  she  takes  the  tongs  and  takes  out  the  boiled  |  stom- 
30  achs  and  puts  them  into  the  dishes.  When  all  the  dishes  are  ||  full, 
she  takes  food-mats  and  |  spreads  them  in  front  of  the  guests. 
Finally  she  takes  the  |  dishes  and  places  them  in  front  of  the  guests. 
There  is  one  dish  for  |  every  four  guests.  Then  she  gives  |  a  spoon  to 
35  each  guest.  Water  is  never  [|  given  with  this,  and  they  never  pour 
oil  on  it,  |  for  oil  does  not  agree  with  the  boiled  stomach ;  and  |  there¬ 
fore  also  they  do  not  drink  water  before  they  eat  it,  for  it  makes  those 
who  |  eat  it  thirsty.  Then  they  eat  with  spoons;  and  |  after  they 
40  have  eaten,  the  host  takes  the  dishes  and  ||  puts  them  down  at  the 
place  where  his  wife  sits.  Then  he  takes  |  water  and  gives  it  to  them. 
Then  they  rinse  their  |  mouths  on  account  of  the  salty  taste,  for  the 
boiled  stomach  is  really  salt.  |  After  rinsing  the  mouth,  the}/  drink  I 
45  some  water;  and  after  drinking,  they  go  out  of  the  house.  ||  This 
finishes  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  cooking  of  various  kinds  of 
salmon.  |  They  never  sing  when  eating  steamed  salmon-heads  |  or 
boiled  salmon-heads,  or  when  they  eat  boiled  stomachs,  |  for  these 

Wa,  la/pa  la/£wunEmas  Le'dalaxes  gwE£yo'  qa£s  Le/£lalasEcwa.  Wa, 
25  gTFmese  g'ax  £wi'£laeLe  Le'danEmasex  la'e  gEnE'mas  ax£e'dxa  £wa- 
lase  k-a'ts'.Enaqa  qa£s  tsatsla'lis  £wa'paga£yas  la'xa  lo'Elq'.we.  Wa, 
gITmese  £na'xwa  diaE'ngoyalaxa  £wa'paga£yasa  ha£me,x,silasE£waxs 
la'e  ax£e'dxes  kdipLala  qa£s  lc  !ik‘ lEplEne's  la'xa  ha'nx-Laa'kwe  po- 
xuns  qa£s  kdtptsla'les  la'xa  lo'Elqlwe.  Wa,  gd'ldnese  £wl/£la  la 
30  qo'qutleda  loElqlwaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  hadnadzowe'  le£wa£ya  qa£s 
le  LEpdzamodilas  la;xa  Le/£lanEme.  Wa,  la^wispa  ax£e,dxa  lo  e1- 
q!we  qa£s  le  k-ax'dzam5£lllas  la'xes  Ledanume.  Wa,  laE'm 
mae'male'da  klwedaxa  £nad£nEmexLa  lo'qlwa.  Wa,  la  tslEwana- 
esasa  k'a'k'Ets'.Enaqe  la/xes  Le/£lanEme.  Wa,  laE'm  hewa'xa  na/- 
35  qamats  £wa'pa  laq.  Wa,  la'xaa  hewa'xa  klu'nq’Eqas  L!e/£na  laq, 
qaxs  ao'tslagaeda  me'stag-hlakwe  LF/wa  L!e/£na.  Wa,  he/£mis 
la'g  ilas  k'les  na'naqalg'iwalax  £wa'paxs  na'gEmaxa  ^a'pasa  ha- 
dna/pax  gwe'x’sdEmas.  Wa,  la'x'da£xwe  yoVidEq.  Wa,  gid- 
£mese  gwat  yd'saqexs  la'eda  Le'danEmaq  k-a'gdlilxa  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s 
40  le  k-a'g-alilElas  lax  ldwaedasases  gEnE'me.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa 
£wa'pe  qa£s  le  tsa'x,£its  laq.  Wa,  la/x‘da£xwe  ts'.Ewe'L'.Exod  qa 
la'weses  dE'mp!aeL!Exawa£e;  qa/Laxs  adae  dE'mp’.eda  me'stagdda- 
kwe.  Wa,  gdT£mese  gwat  ts’EtslEwe'LlExoxs  la'xxlaWwae  na'- 
xdd  la'xa  swa'pe.  Wa,  gdddnese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  ho'quwElsa. 
45  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq,  yi'xEn  gwa'gwex-s£alase  la'xa  kdo'kliitE- 
laxs  ha£me'x  silasE£wae.  Wa,  he'Em  kdes  dE'nxElagdla  he'x  t'.a- 
£yaxs  nEg'Ekwa'e  loxs  ha'nx’Laakwae  LE£wa  me'stagddakwaxs 
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are  eaten  quickly  when  they  first  go  trolling  |  silver-salmon.  The 
stomach  of  the  dog-salmon  is  not  eaten  ||  when  it  is  first  caught  at  50 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  nor  when  it  is  caught  on  the  upper  part  of  the  | 
rivers;  but  they  boil  the  heads  when  it  is  caught  |  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  also  those  of  the  humpback-salmon.  At  last  it  is 
finished.  | 

Fresh  Halibut-Heads  and  Backbone. — Sometimes1  the  |  woman  boils  1 
the  heads  (of  halibut)  and  invites  the  |  friends  of  her  husband;  and 
when  the  men  are  invited  |  by  the  fisherman,  his  wife  takes  the  || 
heads  and  puts  them  on  a  log  on  the  floor.  Then  she  takes  an  |  ax  5 
and  chops  them  in  pieces.  The  pieces  are  not  very  small.  |  Then  she 
puts  them  into  a  kettle.  Then  she  takes  the  backbone  |  and  breaks 
it  to  pieces.  Then  she  also  puts  it  into  the  kettle.  |  As  soon  as  the 
kettle  is  full,  she  takes  ||  a  bucket  of  water  and  empties  it  into  it.  The  10 
water  hardly  |  shows  among  them  when  she  puts  it  on  the  fire.  |  She 
does  not  touch  it;  but  when  it  has  been  boiling  a  long  time,  |  she 
takes  it  off.  Then  she  takes  her  large  ladle  and  |  also  dishes,  and 
she  dips  it  out  into  the  dishes  with  her  ||  large  ladle.  As  soon  as  all  15 
the  dishes  are  full,  |  she  takes  her  spoons  and  gives  one  to  each  | 
guest,  and  she  spreads  a  food-mat  in  front  of  them.  |  At  last  she 

ha£ma'£yae,  qaxs  &'£mae  hala'xwasoxs  g'a'lae  do'gwanEma  dza-  48 
£wu'ne.  Wa,  la  kdes  hadna'£ye  ha'£maats!e  po'xunsasa  gwa£xnisax 
gilo'LanEmae  lax  o'xusiwa£yasa  wi'£wa  loxs  la'e  lax  £nE'ldzasa  50 
wl'£wa.  Wa,  la'pa  ha'nx  LEntsobne  he'x't  !a£yasexs  la'e  g’a'yanEm 
lax  biE'ldzasa  wi/£wa  LE£wa  habio'ne.  Wa,  lawi'spa  gwal  la'xeq. 

Fresh  Halibut-Heads  and  Backbone. — Wa,  la  £nad£nEmp  lEneda  ts!n-  1 
da'qe  ha'nxxEndxa  ma'legEmanowe  qa£s  Le'dalex  £ne£nEmo'- 
kwases  la'bvunEme.  Wa,  he'dnaaxs  la'e  Le'dalasE£wa  be'bngwa- 
nEme,  yisa  l5'q!wenoxwe,  wa,  la  gEnE'mas  ax£e'dxa  ma'legEma¬ 
nowe  axE'ndales  la'xa  ka'dile  lEqwa'.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  so'ba-  5 
yowe  qa£s  tsatsEX'sa'les  laq.  Wa,  la  k'!es  xE'nLEla  am£Eme'x‘salaq, 
wa,  la  axtslo'ts  la'xa  ha'nx'Lanowe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  hamo'mo 
qa£s  k’ok'ExsE'ndeq.  Wa,  laE'mxaa'wise  axtslb'ts  la'xa  ha'nxxa- 
nowe.  Wa,  gi'Pmese  qo'tleda  ha'nxxanaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxes 
na'gats  !e  £wabEts!ala  qa£s  guqteqe's  laq.  Wa,  ha'lsEladnese  ne-  10 
lEyax-£ldeda  £wa'pe  la'qexs  la'e  ha'nxxEntsa  la  xes  lEgwI  le. 
Wa,  la  k‘  !es  La'balaq.  Wii,  he'tlala  ge'gdlll  maE'mdElqulaxs 
la'e  ha'nx-sEndEq.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  £wa'lase  k  a'tslEnaqa;  wa, 
he'£mese  lo'Elqlwe.  Wa,  la  tsetslo'dalas  la'xa  lo'Elqlwe,  yisa 
£wa'lase  k'a'tslEnaqa.  Wa,  glThnese  £wl'£la  qo'qutleda  Io'eI-  15 
qlwaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  k-a'kxtslEnaqe  qa£s  le  ts'Ewanae'sas  la'xes 
Le'danEme.  Wa,  la'xaa  LE'pdzamoliltsa  ha£madzowe'  le'£wa£ya. 


i  Continued  from  p.  249,  line  71, 
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takes  up  the  dish  and  puts  it  down  in  front  of  her  |  guests.  Immedi- 
20  ately  they  all  eat  with  ||  spoons;  and  after  they  have  eaten  with 
spoons,  the  wife  of  the  host  |  takes  other  small  dishes  and  puts  them 
down  |  between  the  men  and  the  food-dish.  |  This  is  called  “recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  bones.”  As  soon  as  |  the  guests  find  a  bone,  they  throw 
25  it  into  the  small  dish;  ||  and  they  keep  on  doing  this  while  they  are 
eating.  After  |  they  have  finished  eating  with  spoons,  they  put 
their  spoons  into  the  dish  from  which  they  have  been  |  eating. 
Then  they  take  the  small  dish  in  which  |  the  bones  are,  and  put  it 
down  where  the  large  dish  had  been,  |  and  they  pick  up  the  bones 
30  with  their  hands  and  put  them  into  their  mouths  ||  and  chew  them. 
Therefore  this  is  called  “chewed;”  namely,  boiled  |  halibut-head. 
They  chew  it  for  a  long  time  and  suck  |  at  it;  and  after  they  finish 
sucking  out  the  fat,  they  blow  out  the  |  sucked  bones;  and  they  do 
not  stop  until  all  the  bones  have  been  sucked  out.  |  Then  the  woman 
35  takes  the  small  dishes  and  ||  washes  them  out,  and  she  pours  some 
water  into  them,  and  she  puts  them  |  down  again  before  the  guests. 
Then  they  wash  their  hands.  |  As  soon  as  they  have  done  so,  they 
drink;  and  after  they  have  finished  drinking,  |  they  go  out.  Then 
they  finish  eating  the  halibut-heads.  |  Halibut-heads  are  not  food  for 
40  the  morning,  for  they  are  too  fat.  ||  They  only  eat  them  at  noon  and  in 


18  Wa,  lawe'sLe  k’a'gdlllxa  lo'q’we  qa£s  le  k'ax-dzamSlilts  la'xes 
Le'danEme.  Wa,  he'x£ida£mese  £na'xwa  yo'sdda,  yise's  k'a'k'E- 
20  tslEnaqe.  Wa,  gd'ldnese  yo'sddExs  la'e  gEnE'masa  Le'danEmaq 
ax£e'dxa  o'gudadne  am£Ema'  lo'Elqlwa  qa£s  le'xat!  k'a/x^Its  lax 
awa'gawa£yasa  be'bEgwanEme  LE£wa  ha£maa'ts!as  ld'q!wa.  Wa, 
he 'Em  Le'gades  he'lbmagEm  qae'da  xa'qe.  Wa,  gd'Tmese  tsa'- 
tsekdneda  klwe'laxa  xa'qaxs  la'e  ts  texts  !o'ts  lax  ama'£ye  lo'q!wa. 
25  La  he'x’saEm  gwe'gdlaxes  wa'wESElilase  yo'sa.  Wa,  gi'ldnese 
gwal  yo'saxs  la'e  gdtslo'tses  yo'yatsle  k'a'k'Etstenaq  la'xes  g  i'lx-- 
de  ha£maa'ts!a.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  ama'£ye  lo'qlwa,  yfx  g‘i'ts!E£wa- 
sasa  xa'qe  qa£s  k'a'x'dde  lax  axa'sdasa  £wa'lase  lo'Elqlwa.  Wa, 
la£me'se  xa'max  tslanaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  xa'qe  qa£s  ts!o'q!iises.  Wa, 
30  la  male'x£widEq,  la'g-ilas  la  Le'gadEs  male'kwa,  yi'xa  ha'nx'La- 
akwe  male'gEmano.  Wa,  la  ge'g'ilil  male'kwa  qa£s  le  kMEx£wI'- 
dEq.  Wa,  gi'kmese  gwal  k‘  lExA'lax  tsE'nxwa£yasexs  la'e  po'x'bdxa 
k!wa'x'mute  xa'qa.  Wa,  a'Tmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  £wi£la  k-!Ex£wi'dxa 
xaqe,  wa,  leda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  am£Ema'£ye  lo'Elqlwa  qa£s  tslo'- 
35  xug-indeq.  Wa,  la  qEpts’o'tsa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  la  xwe'laqa  k'ax-- 
dzamo'lflas  la'xa  Le'danEme.  Wa,  la'x‘da£xwe  ts!E'nts!Enx£w!da. 
Wa,  gd'hmese  gwa'lnxs  la'e  na'x£Ida.  Wa,  glTmese  gwal  na'qaxs 
la'e  hb'quwElsa.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la  mEmEle'kwag'e  la'xeq.  Wa, 
las'm  kdes  ha£ma'£ya  mEle'kwkxa  ^aa'la  qaxs  xE'nLElae  tsE'nxwa! 
40  Wa,  a'l£Em  hadna'xa  la  nEqa'la  LE£wa  dza'qwa,  qaxs  XE'nLElae 
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the  evening,  because  they  are  very  |  fat;  that  is  the  reason  why  they  41 
are  afraid  to  eat  them, — that  it  makes  one  |  sleepy.1 1 

Halibut-Tips. —  (The  woman)  enters  her  house,  and  at  once  |  she  1 
takes  the  kettle  and  puts  the  halibut-tips  |  into  it.  She  pours  a 
little  water  over  them.  The  water  does  not  quite  |  show  on  top  of 
the  meat  of  the  halibut.  Then  she  puts  ||  the  kettle  on  the  fire.  As  5 
soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  she  stirs  |  (what  is  in  the  kettle)  and  breaks 
it.  After  she  has  stirred  it,  she  lets  |  it  boil  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
takes  the  kettle  off  the  fire.  Then  |  she  pours  oil  into  it,  when  they 
are  going  to  eat  out  of  the  kettle.  |  When  they  dip  it  out  into  dishes, 
when  there  are  many  ||  guests,  then  she  pours  oil  into  it  when  it  is  Id 
in  the  dish.  |  Then  they  drink  water  before  they  eat  with  spoons 
the  |  boiled  meat  of  the  halibut,  and  they  also  drink  water  |  after  they 
have  eaten  it  with  spoons.  She  puts  down  the  food-mat  when  the  | 
boiled  meat  of  the  halibut  is  given  at  a  feast.  It  is  ||  food  for  the  15 
morning  and  noon,  and  for  the  evening,  for  |  it  is  not  fat.  Therefore 
they  pour  oil  into  it.  The  only  |  difference  in  the  morning  is,  that 
they  do  not  put  much  oil  into  it,  for  then  only  |  a  little  is  poured  into 
it;  but  at  |  noon  and  in  the  evening  it  is  covered  with  oil.  No 
second  course  is  served  ||  after  this  has  been  eaten  with  spoons. 2 1  20 


tsE'nxwa.  Wa,  he'£mis  la'g'ilas  k'ilE'm  ha£ma'£ye,  qaxs  kwa'la-  41 
dzEmae.1 

Halibut-Tips. — Wa,  la  lae'nas  la'xes  g'd'kwe.  Wa,  he'x,£ida-  1 
£mese  ax£e'dxa  ha'nxxanowe  qa£s  axtslo'desa  t!o'tlEsba£ye  p!A£ye 
laq.  Wa,  lagiiqlEqa'sa  holale  £wap  laq.  Wa,  lan'm  kdes  AlaEm 
ne'lhdeda  £wApe  lax  o'kiiya£yasa  q  lE'mlalasa  p  !A£ye.  Wa,  la  hanx-- 
LE'nts  laxes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  mEdElx£wi'dExs  la'e  xwe'tEl-  5 
gEndEq  qa  qlwe'q  !ults !es.  Wa,  gl'lhnese  xwe'taxs  la'e  gage'glll- 
lElaEm  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  ha'nx'sEndxa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  la 
klu'nqlEqasa  Lle'£na  laq,  yixs  ha£me'Le  ha£maa'ts!eLeda  ha'nxxa¬ 
nowe.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  tse'dots  la'xa  lo'qlwe,  yixs  qle'nEmaeda 
LedanEme.  Wa,  a'Tmese  klu'nqlEqasa  Lle'£na  la'qexs  la'e  1exu-  10 
tslala.  Wa,  la  na'x£Id£Emxa  £wa'paxs  k- !e's£mae  yo's£idxa  ha'nx-- 
Laakwe  qlE'mlalesa  p!a'£ye.  Wa,  la'xaa  na'xhdaEmxa  £wa'paxs  la'e 
gwal  yo'saq.  Wa,  laE'mLeda  ha£madzo'we  le'£wa£ya  la'qexs  klwe'- 
ladzEmaeda  ha'nxxaakwe  qlE'mlalesa  p!4'£ye.  Wa,  he'£misexs 
ha£ma'£yaaxa  gaa'la  LE£wa  £nEqa'la;  wa,  he'£misa  dza'qwa  qaxs  15 
k'le'sae  tsE'nxwa,  la'g'ilasa  Lle'£na  klu'nqlEgEm  laq.  Wa,  le'x'a- 
£mesLal  o'gu£qalayos  qae'da  gaa'laxs  k'le'sae  qleqxa  Lle'£na,  a'hnae 
xaLlaqasoxs  k!ii'nqEqasE£wae.  Wa,  la'La  t  lEp  !EgEli's£Emxa  Lle'- 
£naxa  nEqa'la  LE£wa  dza'qwa.  Wa,  laE'm  k'les  he'leglndExs 
yo'saax  gwe'x'sdEmas.2  20 


1  Continued  on  p.  249,  line  71,  to  p.  251,  line  5. 


2  Continued  on  p.  251,  line  6,  to  p.  252,  line  33. 
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1  Dried  Halibut. — As  soon  as  there  is  no  dried  salmon  for  breakfast  [ 

in  the  morning,  (the  woman)  takes  dried  halibut  and  breaks  it  into 
a  dish.  |  When  there  are  four  guests,  then  there  is  one  dish  |  into 
5  which  two  dried  halibut  are  broken;  and  when  there  are  six  ||  guests, 
then  there  are  two  dishes,  in  which  there  are  three  dried  halibut,  |  so 
that  there  is  one  and  a  half  in  each  dish,  and  |  there  are  three  guests 
to  each  dish;  but  they  also  use  the  food-mat,  |  which  is  spread  out  in 
front  of  the  guests,  |  and  the  woman  also  takes  her  oil-dish  and 
10  pours  ||  oil  into  it.  As  soon  as  she  has  done  so,  she  places  the  dish  | 
in  front  of  her  guests.  Then  she  puts  down  the  oil-dish  |  and  puts 
it  in  the  corner  of  the  dish,  on  top  of  the  broken  dried  halibut,  |  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  dish.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  she  dips  up  some  | 
fresh  water  and  gives  it  to  them  to  rinse  their  mouths.  After  they 
15  have  done  so,  ||  they  drink;  and  after  they  have  done  this,  the  one 
highest  in  rank  takes  |  some  broken  halibut  and  folds  it  over  and 
chews  it,  |  to  make  it  soft.  Then  he  dips  it  into  the  oil,  and  finally 
he  |  puts  it  into  his  mouth,  when  it  is  heaped  up  with  oil;  and  all  the 
guests  |  do  the  same  way  when  they  are  eating;  and  they  never 
20  forget  to  fold  over  the  ||  broken  dried  halibut  and  to  chew  it  soft, 
and  then  to  |  dip  it  into  the  oil.  The  reason  why  they  chew  it  is 
that  it  requires  much  |  oil,  for  the  dried  halibut  is  very  dry  food;  | 


1  Dried  Halibut. — Wa,  gl'hmese  lc  lea's  xaemasa  gaa'xsta'laxa 
gaa'laxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  kda'wase  qa£s  k-  !opts!o'des  la'xa  lo'qlwe. 
Wa,  gi'hEm  mo'kwa  Le'danEmaxs  la'e  diEme'xLeda  lo'qlwe 
lrlo'ptslotsosa  ma/£lExsa  kda'wasa.  Wa,  gi'hmese  qbmlo'kwa 
5  klwe'laxs  la'e  ma'dEXLeda  15'qlwe;  wa  la  yii'duxuxseda  kda'wase 
qa  nExsa/yunosElis  la/xa  dra'hnEmexLa  lo'qlwa.  Wa,  laE'm  yae'- 
yuduxuleda  klwe'laxa  hiEme'xxa  lo'qlwa.  Wa,  laEmpe'da  ha£ma- 
dzowe'  le'£wa£ya  g'i'lg'alelEm  LEpdzamo'lilEm  la/xa  Le'danEma. 
Wa,  laEmxaa/wiseda  tslEda'qe  &x£e'dxes  tslEba'tsIe  qa£s  klunxtslo'- 
10  desa  Lle'dia  laq.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwaTExs  la'e  k’a'x'dtsa  lo'qlwe 
lax  nExdzamoTllases  Le/£lanEme.  Wa,  la  k'a'g'ililxa  tslEba'tsIe 
qa£s  le  lrane'qwas  lax  o'kuya£yasa  kdo'bEkwe  kda'wasa  la'xa 
Lla'saneqwasa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwa'halelExs  la'e  tse'x'dtsa 
a'lta  £wap  laq  qa  ts!Ewe'L!Exodes.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e 
15  na'x£ida.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'eda  naxsa'laga£yas  da'x,£id 
la'xa  kdo'bEkwe  k’la'wasa  qa£s  kdo'xsEmdeq  qa£s  male'xubEndeq 
qa  tEbhwI'desexs  la'e  tslEple'ts  la'xa  L!e'£na.  Wa,  lawi'spa  ts!o'- 
qlusasexs  la'e  qo'loxbalaxa  L!e'£na.  Wa,  la  £na'xwa£ma  k’we'le  he 
gwe'g’ilaxs  la'e  ha£ma'pa,  yixs  kde'sae  L’Ele'we  kdo'xsEmdxa  kdo'- 
20  bEkwe  kda'wasa  qa£s  male'xubEndeq  qa  tE'lx£w!desexs  la'e  tslE- 
pll'ts  la'xa  L!e'£na.  Wa,  he'Em  la'gilas  male'kwaq  qa  hama'- 
sexa  n!e'£na  qaxs  xE'nLElae  lE'mxweda  lEmo'kwe  kda'wasExs  ha- 
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for  there  is  very  little  fat  in  this  food.  As  soon  as  |  the  guests  finish 
eating,  fresh  water  is  drawn,  and  they  drink.  |[  After  they  have  25 
finished  drinking,  the  guests  wait  for  |  the  second  course.  Thus 
they  finish  eating  the  dried  halibut.  | 

Halibut- Skin  and  Meat. — Now  I  will  talk  |  about  the  mixed  half-  1 
dried  halibut-skin  and  half-dried  halibut.  |  When  the  drying 
halibut  and  the  skin  are  half  dry,  the  |  woman  takes  the  half-dried 
halibut  and  cuts  it  down  in  strips  ||  one  finger-width  wide,  in  this  |  5 

As  soon  as  it  is  all  cut  up,  she  takes  the  skin  and  | 
also  straight  down  into  strips,  in  the  manner  in 
made  the  narrow  strips  of  |  dried  halibut.  As 
the  narrow  strips  are  done,  she  puts  |  one  narrow 
skin  and  one  narrow  strip  of  half-dried  halibut 
one  on  the  other,  ||  and  she  rolls  them  up  into  a  ball;  and  she  10 
just  tucks  the  end  |  under  the  top  of  the  tight  strip  of  |  skin  and 
half-dried  halibut.  This  is  the  size  of  an  egg  of  a  |  sea-gull.  As 
soon  as  all  that  she  is  doing  is  done,  she  takes  the  |  kettle  and 
pours  water  into  it,  and  she  only  stops  ||  pouring  water  into  it  when  15 
the  kettle  is  half  full.  Then  |  she  puts  it  on  the  fire;  and  when  it 
begins  to  boil,  |  she  takes  the  balls  of  skin  and  dried  halibut, 
and  puts  them  |  into  the  boiling  kettle  on  the  fire.  However,  she 


£ma,£yae  yixs  ho'lalaeda  l !e£naxs  ha£ma'£yae.  Wa  gi'hmese  gwal  23 
ha£ma'pa  klwe'laxs  la'e  tse'x’fitsosa  a'lta  £wa'pa  qa  na'xfides.  Wa, 
g-i'Pmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  8,wE'lgEmg’alileda  klwe'le  qa£s  lie'-  25 
legintsE£we.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa/la  ha£ma'paxa  lEmo'kwe  k’la/wasa. 

Halibut-Skin  and  Meat. — Wa,  la£me'sEn  e'tledEl  gwa'gwex’s£alal  1 
la'xa  mayima'kwasa  k’la'yaxwe  Lies  LE£wa  k’la'yaxwe  k’la'wasa. 
Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  lr !a'yax£wldeda  k’la'wase  LE£wa  Lle'se,  le'da 
tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  k’la'yaxwe  k’la'wasa  qa£s  nEqEma'xode  k’lolpa- 
laxa  £na'l£nEmdEndzayaakwe  la'xEns  tslEma'lax'tslana^exg'a  gwa-  5 
leg'a  (jig.).  Wa,  gl'hmese  £wi£we/1x-sexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  Lle'se  qa£s 
tlo'tlEtslE'ndexat!  nEqEma'xodEq  lax  gwa'laasaseda  tsleltslEqlP' 
kda'wasa.  Wa,  gl'fimese  £wi£la  tsleltslEqlaxs  la'e  pa'pEqoda'leda 
tslEda'qaxa  tsle'ltslEqla  Lies  LE£wa  tsleltslEqla  kda'wasa.  Wa, 
la  le£xusE'mdEq  qa  les  lo'ElsEma.  Wa,  &'£mese  la  gdple'ts  o'ba£yas  10 
lax  &wa'ba£yasa  o'ba£ye  la'xa  la  tekluta'la  qEX'sEme  g'a'yol  la'xa 
Lle'se  LE£wa  k’la'wase.  Wa,  la  yu'Em  la  £wa'lasa  tsle'gun^'sa 
tsle'klwe.  Wii,  gl'hmese  £wi£la  gwa'le  axsE£wa'sexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa 
ha'nx’Lanowe  qa£s  guxtslo'desa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  a'Tmese  gwal 
giiqa'sa  £wa'pe  la'qexs  la'e  nEgoya'leda  ha'nxLanowe.  Wii,  la  15 
ha'nx  LEnts  la'xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gl'fimese  mEdElx£wi'dexs  la'e 
ax£e'dxa  xwexule 'xsEmakwe  L'es  LE£wa  k’la'wase  qa£s  axsta'les 
la'xa  maE'mdElqfila  ha'nxxala  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wii,  k’le'stla  a'laEm 
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20  does  not  |  boil  it  long,  when  the  kettle  is  taken  off.  ||  Then  the  woman 
takes  her  dish  and  puts  it  down  at  the  |  place  where  she  is  sitting; 
and  she  also  takes  a  large  long-handled  ladle,  |  and  takes  out  the 
rolled-up  skin  and  |  dried  halibut,  and  puts  them  into  the  dish.  She 
does  not  take  any  gravy,  |  but  only  the  round  rolled-up  skin  and 
25  the  dried  halibut.  ||  As  soon  as  it  is  all  out  of  the  kettle  and  it  is  in 
the  |  dish,  the  woman  takes  a  food-mat  and  |  spreads  it  in  front  of 
her  guests.  Then  she  puts  the  dish  on  it.  |  As  soon  as  the  woman 
puts  the  dish  before  them,  she  |  draws  some  fresh  water  for  her 
30  guests.  When  it  is  in  the  morning,  ||  the  guests  all  rinse  their  mouths 
before  they  drink.  |  When  it  is  noon  or  evening,  they  do  not  rinse 
their  mouths,  |  but  they  drink  water  before  they  eat.  |  As  soon  as 
they  have  rinsed  their  mouths,  at  breakfast  they  |  drink;  and  after 
35  they  have  finished  drinking,  they  take  up  with  their  hands  ||  the 
rolled-up  skin  and  the  dried  halibut  that  they  are  eating.  |  They 
just  bite  off  from  their  food.  After  |  they  have  eaten,  the  woman 
takes  the  food-dish  and  |  pours  into  the  kettle  what  is  left  over. 
Then  she  pours  |  water  into  it,  and  she  puts  (the  dish)  again  before 
40  their  guests.  ||  Then  they  wash  their  hands.  After  they  have  fin¬ 
ished,  |  some  fresh  water  is  drawn.  After  they  finish  drinking,  they 


ge'gllTl  la  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  ha'nx'sanoweda  ha'nxxanowe. 
20  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxes  lo'qlwe  qa£s  ha'ng'aliles  la'xes 
klwae'lase.  Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxa  £wa'lase  gu'ltlEXLala  k'a'tslE- 
naqa  qa£s  xEldstales  la'xa  xwe'xule'xsEmakwe  Lies  LE£wa  k  !a'- 
wase  qa£s  le  xEltsl&'las  la'xa  l5q!we.  Wa,  laE'm  kdes  le  £wa'palas. 
A'eiu  lex’adna  lo'ElxsEme  xwexule'x'sEmakwe  Lies  LE£wa  kda'wasa. 
25  Wa,  gu'ldnese  £wi'l5sta  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe  qaxs  la'e  g'e'tsla  la'xa 
lo'qlwaxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  hadnadzowe'  leswa£ya  qa£s  le 
LEpdzamo'lflas  la'xes  Le'danEme.  Wa,  la  k'a'dzotsa  lo'qlwe  laq. 
Wa,  g'i'hmese  la  k'ax-dzamo'lllxa  lo'qlwaxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe 
tse'x’dtsa  a'lta  £wap  la'xes  Le'danEme.  Wa,  gl'ldnese  gaa'laxs 
30  la'e  £wi£la  ts'.Ewe'LlExOdeda  Le'danEmaxs  kde's£mae  na'xdda.  Wa, 
g  i'hmese  nEqa'la  LE£wa  dza'qwaxs  la'e  kdes  tslEwe'LlExoda.  Wa, 
la'La  na'naqalg'iwa'laEmxa  £wa'paxs  kde's£mae  ha£mx’d'da.  Wa, 
gd'ldnese  gwal  tslEwe'LlExodExs  gaa'xstalae,  wa,  la'x‘da£xwe 
na'xdda.  Wa,  gl'ldnese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  xa'max'tslanaxs 
35  da'ltslalaaxes  ha£ma£yeda  xwexule'xsEmakwe  Lies  LE£wa  kda'wase. 
Wa,  laE'm  a'Em  qlEgl'nwexes  ha£ma£ye.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  gwal 
ha£ma'pExs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  ha£maa'ts!ex-de  lo'qlwa  qa£s 
le  qEptslo'tsa  ha£mx-sa'£ye  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  la  guxtslo'tsa 
£wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  la  xwe'laqa  k’a'x’dzamolllas  la'xes  Le'danEme. 
40  Wa,  la'x‘da£xwe  ts'.E'ntslEnx£wIda.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e 
tse'x'dtsbsa  a'lta  £wa 'pa.  Wa,  gl'ldnese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  ho'qu- 
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go  out,  |  for  no  second  course  is  served  after  the  rolled-up  skin  and  |  42 
the  dried  halibut;  and  they  also  do  not  dip  it  into  oil,  for  |  the  skin 
is  very  fat;  and  only  the  men  highest  ||  in  rank  of  the  various  tribes  45 
eat  this  kind.  That  is  all  |  about  this.  | 

Blistered  Half-Dried  Halibut. — As  |  soon  as  the  drying  halibut  is  1 
half-dried,  when  the  halibut  is  first  caught,  |  then  the  men  of  high 
rank  enter  the  house  of  the  fisherman  in  the  morning,  and  |  sit  down 
in  the  rear  of  the  house;  and  at  once  ||  the  woman  takes  her  mat,  and  5 
asks  all  the  visitors  to  |  rise  from  the  place  where  they  are  sitting. 

As  soon  as  they  all  stand  up,  |  she  spreads  the  mat  on  the  floor;  and 
after  the  mat  has  been  spread,  |  she  asks  the  visitors  to  sit  down 
on  it.  As  soon  as  all  |  are  seated,  the  woman  takes  down  the 
half-dried  halibut  ||  and  blisters  it  by  the  fire.  After  she  has  finished  10 
blistering  it,  |  she  takes  a  mouthful  of  water  and  blows  it  on  the 
blistered  |  half-dried  halibut;  and  after  she  has  blown  water  |  on  it, 
she  takes  a  food-mat  and  breaks  the  |  blistered  half-dried  halibut, 
and  puts  it  on  the  food-mat.  ||  As  soon  as  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  15 
her  oil-dish  and  |  pours  oil  into  it.  After  she  has  finished  doing  so, 
she  puts  down  |  the  mat  on  which  the  blistered  half-dried  halibut  is, 
and  |  spreads  it  before  those  who  are  going  to  eat.  She  scatters  the 
broken  pieces  |  of  blistered  half-dried  halibut  over  the  food-mat. 


wElsa  qaxs  kdesae  heleg1ntsE£wa  xwexulexsEmaxug-e  Lies  LE£wa  42 
kdawase.  Wa,  he'£misexs  kde'sae  tslEpa'xa  Lle,fna  qaxs  he'£mae 
lagfilasa  Lle'saxs  tsE'nxwae.  Wa,  laE'mxaa'wise  le'x'ameda  nena'- 
xsalasa  le'lqwalaLa£ye  hahna/pxa  he  gwe'kwe.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  45 
la'xeq. 

Blistered  Half-Dried  Halibut  (Psnkwe  k  !ayaxu  kdawasa). — Wa,  1 
gd'l£Em  k‘ !a'yax£wideda  k1  la'wasaxs  g’a'lae  la'LanEma  p!a'£ye,  wa, 
le'da  nen&'xsala  ho'gwilxa  gaa'la  lax  g'o'kwasa  lo'qlwenoxwe  qa£s 
le  k!us£a'lllEla  lax  o'gwiwalllas  g'o'kwas.  Wa,  he'x-£ida£mesa 
tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxes  le/£wa£ye  qa£s  axk'Ia/lexa  qa'tse£stala  qa  £wl£les  5 
qlwa'g'ilil  la'xes  kludze'lase.  Wa,  gl'Tmese  £wl£la  qlwa'g-ihlExs 
la'e  LEpIa'lilxa  le'£wa£ye.  Wa,  gfi'hmese  LEbela  le,£wa£yaxs  la'e 
axk'Ia'laxa  qa'tse£stala  qa  kludzEdzo'lllesoq.  Wa,  g'idhnese  £wi£la 
k!us£aTllExs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  axa'xodxa  la  k' !a,£yax£witses  kda'- 
wase  qa£s'pEx-£ideq  la'xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gl'fimese  gwal  pExVqexs  10 
la'e  ha'£msgEmdxa  £wa'pe  qa£s  sElbExuldzo'des  la'xa  pE'nkwe 
k'!a'yaxu  kda'wasa.  Wa,  gl'fimese  gwal  snlbExwa'sa  £wa'pe 
la'qexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  ha£madzowe'  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  k' lo'kliipsEndexa 
pE'nkwe  kda'yaxwa  k- la'was  qa£s  axdzo'dales  la'xa  hahnadzowe' 
le'£wa£ya.  Wii,  gd'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  tslEba'tsIe  qa£s  15 
klunxtslodesa  Lle'£na  laq.  Wa,  g’i'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  fixElllxa  la 
g  ldza'yaatsa  pE'nkwe  k’la'yaxwa  k'la'wasa  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  le  LEp- 
dzamo'lllas  la'xa  ha£ma'pLaq.  Wii,  la  giildzo'tsa  k.  lo'klupsaa'kwe 
pEnku  kda'wase  la'xa  ha£madzowe'  le'£wa£ya.  Wii,  la  ax£e'dxa 
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20  Then  she  takes  the  ||  oil-dish  and  puts  it  on  what  they  are  going  to 
eat,  and  she  also  |  takes  water  and  draws  it  for  them.  When  it  is 
in  the  morning,  |  the  guests  all  rinse  their  mouths.  After  they  have 
finished  |  drinking,  they  take  the  blistered  half-dried  halibut  and  | 
25  dip  it  into  the  oil.  Then  they  put  it  into  their  mouths.  ||  They  do 
not  chew  it  first,  for  it  is  brittle,  but  they  take  much  |  oil  on  it. 
When  they  have  finished  eating,  the  woman  folds  up  |  the  food-mat, 
and  puts  it  down  at  the  place  where  she  is  sitting,  |  together  with 
the  oil-dish.  Then  she  draws  water  for  them,  and  |  they  drink. 
30  After  they  have  all  finished  drinking,  they  wait  ||  for  the  second 
course.  | 

1  Boiled  Dried  Halibut. —  |  When  the  dried  halibut  has  been  in  the 
house  a  long  time,  it  turns  red,  |  and  it  is  also  hard  and  tough.  When 
5  it  is  this  |  way,  the  woman  takes  her  kettle,  and  she  takes  ||  the 
dried  halibut  and  folds  it  into  a  ball.  Then  she  puts  it  into  the 
kettle,  |  and  she  pours  water  over  it,  and  she  only  stops  |  when  the 
top  of  the  dried  halibut  is  covered  with  water.  Then  she  takes  a  | 
flat  sandstone  and  puts  it  on  top  of  it,  to  keep  the  dried  halibut  under 
water.  |  Then  she  puts  it  over  the  fire.  Then  it  boils  for  a  long  time.  || 
10  When  she  thinks  that  it  is  soaked  through,  |  she  takes  it  off,  and  she 
lets  the  kettle  stay  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  Then  |  the  woman 

20  ts!Eba'ts!e  qa£s  le  ha/nqas  la/xa  haflna/Le.  Wa,  laEmxaa/wise 
ax£e'dxa  £wa/pe  qa£s  le  tsex-£i'ts  laq.  Wa,  glTbmese  gaa'laxs  la'e 
he'xfidaEm  £na/xwa  tslEweT'.Exodeda  klwe'le.  Wa,  g'i'bmese  gwal 
na/qaxs  la'e  da'x'ffd  la/xa  pE'nkwe  kda'yaxwa  kda'wasa  qa£s 
LlE'nxstEndes  la/xa  L!e'£na.  Wa,  la  ts!Eq!u'sas  la'xes  sE'mse.  Wa, 
25  laE'm  kffes  ma'lexubendEq  qaxs  tso'sae.  Wa,  la'La  qle'qlEbalaxa 
L!e'£na.  Wa,  gi'l£mese  gwal  hafina'pExs  la'eda  tslsda/qe  kdo'xu- 
lllxa  ha£madzowe'  le/£wa£ya  qa£s  le  ax£a'lilaq  la/xes  klwae'lase 
LE£wa  tslEba'tsIe.  Wa,  la'xaa  tse'x’fitsa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  la'x-- 
da£xwe  na'x£Ida.  Wa,  gl'hmese  £wl£la  na'x£IdExs  la'e  awnTgEm- 
30  g-alll  qas  he'leg4ntsE£we. 

1  Boiled  Dried  Halibut  (K- lEk* 1 * * * 5 * * * * 10  la'wasg'axa  xamase  ha/nx'Laakwa). — 

Wa,  he/£maaxs  la'e  ga'leda  kda'wase;  wa,  la  L!a'L!Egudzo'x£wida. 

Wa,  lii'xaa  p!e'sa.  Wa,  la'xaa  tslExa'.  Wa,  lie'£maaxs  la'e  he 

gwe'x’Tde,  wa,  le'da  ts'.Eda'qe  ax£e'dxes  ha'nx'Lanowe  qa£s  ax£e'de- 

5  xa  kffa'wase  qa£s  k- lo'xsEmdeq.  Wa,  la  axtslo'ts  la'xa  ha'nx'La- 

nowe.  Wa,  la  guqlEqa'sa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  a'Tmese  gwal  gilqa'sa 

£wa'paxs  la'e  tlEpEya'leda  kda'wasaxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa 

pExsE'me  dE£na'  tle'sEma  qa£s  paqEyi'ndes  laq  qa  wu'nsalayosa 

kda'wase.  Wa,  la  ha'nx  LEnts  la'xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la£me'se  ge'gl- 

10  l!l£Em  maE'mdElqula.  Wa,  g  t'Tmese  k'o'taq  laE'm  pEx£wi'da  la'e 
ha'nx  sEndEq.  Wa,  a'Emxaa'wise  la  ha£ne'la  ha'nx'Lanowaxs  la'e 
ax£e'deda  tslEda'qaxes  ts!Eba'ts!e  qa£s  k!uxts!o'desa  L!e'£na  laq. 
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takes  her  oil-dish  and  pours  oil  into  it.  |  Then  she  takes  a  small  dish  13 
and  puts  it  down  at  the  place  where  she  sits.  |  At  last  she  takes  her 
tongs  and  takes  out  the  flat  piece  of  ||  sandstone,  and  she  puts  it  15 
down  at  the  end  of  the  fire.  |  Then  she  also  takes  out  with  the  tongs 
what  has  been  cooked,  and  she  puts  it  into  the  |  small  dish.  She 
puts  down  her  tongs,  and  takes  what  |  has  been  cooked  by  her  and 
spreads  it  out.  She  breaks  it  into  pieces  |  of  the  right  size  for  our 
mouths.  As  soon  as  she  has  done  so,  ||  she  takes  her  food-mat  and  20 
spreads  it  out  before  those  |  who  will  eat  with  her,  and  she  puts  the 
small  dish  on  it.  Then  she  pours  |  oil  into  the  oil-dish;  and  she  also 
puts  it  at  the  outer  corner  |  into  the  small  dish.  Then  (those  who 
are  going  to  eat)  drink  fresh  water;  and  after  they  finish  |  drinking, 
they  begin  to  eat.  After  they  finish  eating,  ||  they  drink  water.  25 
Then  the  woman  takes  the  small  dish  and  |  empties  into  the  kettle 
what  is  left  over.  Then  she  pours  |  water  into  (the  dish)  and  washes 
it  out.  When  it  is  clean,  |  she  pours  fresh  water  into  it,  and  she  puts 
it  again  before  those  |  who  have  eaten.  Then  they  wash  their 
hands;  and  |  after  they  have  finished,  they  wait  for  the  second  30 
course.  That  is  |  all  about  this.  | 

Scorched  Halibut- Skin. — When  |  the  skin  has  been  dried,  the  i 
woman  just  takes  it  down  from  where  it  has  been  hanging,  |  in  the 


Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  la'logume  qa£s  le  k'a'g’alllas  la'xes  klwae'lase.  13 
Wa,  la'wisLa  ax£e'dxes  kflipLa'la  qa£s  k  liple'des  la'xa  pa'qEya£ye 
dE£na'  tle'sEma.  Wa,  la  k‘  lip  !a'lllas  la'xa  bnH'lisases  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  15 
la'xaa  kdiple'ts  la'xes  ha£me'x'silasE£we  qa£s  le  kdlptslo'ts  la'xa 
la'logume.  Wa,  la  g-eg’alilxes  kfllpLa'la.  Wa,  la  da'x'Tdxes 

ha£me'x-sllasE£we  qa£s  da'Tldeq.  Wa,  la  k-  lo'klupsE'ndeq  qa 
a'£mese  ha£ya'ladzEqEla  la'xEns  sE'msex.  Wa,  gl'lhnese  gwa'lExs 
la'e  &x£e'dxes  ha£madzowe'  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  LEpdzamoliles  la'xes  20 
hamo'tLe.  Wa,  la  ha'ndzotsa  la'logume  laq.  Wa,  la  klii'nxtslotsa 
L!e'£na  la'xa  tslEba'tsle.  Wa,  la'xaa  k’atslo'ts  lax  Lla'saneqwasa 
la'logiime.  Wa,  la  naxTdxa  a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwal 
na'qaxs  la'e  ha£mx£i'da.  Wa,  gl'fimese  gwal  hahna'pExs  la'e 
na'xTdxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  la'logume  qa£s  25 
qEpstE 'ndeses  ha£msa'£ye  la'xa  ha'nx'Lanowe.  Wa,  la  guxtslo'tsa 
£wa'pe  laq  qa£s  tslb'xuglndeq.  Wii,  g'l'Pmese  e'glg'axs  la'e 
guxtslo'tsa  a'lta  £wap  laq.  Wa,  la  xwe'laqa  k-ax-dzamolilas 
la'xa  ha£ma'pde.  Wa,  la'x‘da£xwe  ts!E'nts!Enx£wida.  Wii,  gd'L 
£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e  &wE'lgEmg-ahl  qa£s  he'legintsE£we.  Wa,  laE'm  30 
gwal  la'xeq. 

Scorched  Halibut-Skin  (Tstenku  Lies).— Wa,  g  i'l£Em  lE'm£wEmx  £-  1 
Ideda  Llesaxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  a'Em  axa'xod  la'qexs  ge'xwalae 
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rear  of  the  house.  She  takes  her  tongs,  and  takes  up 
them,  by  the  middle,  in  this  manner : 
ters  ||  its  edge  on  the  flesh  side;  and 
fat  on  its  side  begins  to  cook,  |  then 
the  inner  side;  |  and  when  all  its  fat 
cook,  she  turns  it  over  and  |  scorches 


the  skin  with 
Then  she  blis- 
when  all  the 
she  blisters 
begins  to 
its  back.  As 

soon  as  it  is  covered  with  blisters,  |  it  is  done.  Then  the  woman 
10  takes  her  food-mat,  ||  and  she  takes  the  scorched  skin  and  puts 
it  on  a  (mat);  and  she  rolls  it  up  |  and  treads  on  it,  to  make 
it  soft,  and  also  that  the  |  scorched  parts  may  come  off.  After 
she  has  trodden  on  it  for  a  long  time,  |  it  is  done.  Then  she  opens 
it  out,  and  spreads  out  the  mat  that  she  has  been  using.  |  Then 
15  she  strikes  the  scorched  skin  on  the  middle  of  the  mat,  ||  so  that 
the  scorched  part  comes  off ;  then  she  stops.  |  Then  she  shakes  the  mat, 
so  that  the  scorched  part  comes  off.  Then  she  breaks  into  pieces 
the  |  scorched  skin  and  puts  them  down  on  the  food-mat.  |  Immedi¬ 
ately  they  drink  water,  and  eat  it  quickly,  while  |  the  scorched  skin 
20  is  still  hot;  for  as  soon  as  it  gets  cold,  ||  it  becomes  hard.  After  they 
finish  eating,  |  they  drink  fresh  water.  Scorched  skin  is  not  given 
at  a  feast.  |  Only  the  owner  eats  it  when  it  is  scorched.  |  They  do  not 
dip  scorched  skin  into  oil,  because  it  is  very  |  fat.  That  is  all.  || 


3  la'xa  5'gwlwalllasa  g’o'lvwe  qa£s  ax£e'dexes  k'  lipLa/la  qa£s  kliple'des 
lax  nEgo'ya£yasa  Lle'se  g'a  gwa'leg-a  (Jig.).  Wa,  la  pEX'a'x  ewEn- 
5  xa£yas  la'xa  E'lsadza£ye.  Wa,  gTlhnese  £na'xwa  la  mEdE'lx£wTde 
tsE'ntsEnxunxa£yasexs  la'e  pEX’h'dEx  o'tslawas.  Wa,  gl'Tmese 
£wl£la  la  mEdE'lx£wide  tsE'nxwa£yasexs  la'e  le'x’TdEq  qa£s  tslEx’h'- 
dex  &wl'g-a£yas.  Wa,  gl'lTnese  la  hamE'lgEdzodeda  pE'nsaxs  la'e 
Llo'pa.  Wa,  la  &x£e'deda  tslnda'qaxes  ha£madzowe'  le'£wa£ya.  Wa, 
10  la  ax£e'dxa  tslE'nkwe  Lle'sa  qa£s  pEgEdzo'des  la'qexs  la'e  le'x£undEq. 
Wa,  la  tle'pledEq  qa  pe'x£wldes.  Wa,  he'£mis  la  lawa'lisa 
ts!a/x-mote  axdzEwe'q.  Wa,  gl'Amese  ge'gllll  tle'paqexs  la'e 
gwa'la.  Wa,  la  da'flldEq.  Wa,  la'xaa  LEp’laTllaxaaxes  axEleda  le'- 
£wa£ye.  Wa,  la  xusa'sa  ts'.E'nkwe  Lies  lax  nEgEdza/£yasa  le/£wa£ye. 
15  Wa,  gTbmese  £wi£l4weda  tsla'x'motaxs  la'e  gwa'la.  Wa,  la 
k-!ll£edxa  le£wa£ye  qa  lawayesa  ts!a'x-mote.  Wa,  ia  k' lo'klupsEnd- 
xa  tslE'nkwe  Lle'sa  qa£s  axdzo'dales  la'xa  ha£madzowe'  le/£wa£ya. 
Wa,  he'x-£ida£mlse  na'xTdxa  £wa'pe  qa£s  haflabale  h^mx-T'dqexs 
he'£mae  afles  tslE'lkweda  tslE'nkwe  Lle'sa,  qaxs  gd'Pmae  wudEX'- 
20  £i'da,  wa,  la  p!e's£ida.  Wa,  gl'lhnese  gwal  ha£ma'pExs  la'e 
na'xhdxa  a'lte  £wa'pa.  Wa,  la'xaa  kfles  klwe'ladzEma  tslE'nkwe 
Lle'sa;  le'x'a£meda  axno'gwadas  hahna'pqexs  ts'.E'nkwae.  Wa, 
la'xaa  kfles  tslEpa'sa  tslE'nkwe  Lies  la'xa  Lle'£na,  qaxs  a'lae 
tsE'nxwa.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la. 
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Poked  Halibut-Skin. — When  the  skin  has  been  |  kept  for  a  long  1 
time,  and  its  fat  turns  red,  it  is  not  |  good  to  be  scorched.  When  the 
owner  wants  to  eat  it,  |  she  takes  her  kettle  and  pours  water  ||  into  5 
it  until  it  is  half  full.  Then  she  puts  it  on  the  fire.’l  She  takes  down 
the  skin  from  the  place  where  she  has  hung  it  up,  in  the  rear  of  the 
house.  |  Then  she  takes  her  fish-knife  and  cuts  the  skin  into  pieces, 
in  I  this  manner:  I 


As  soon  as  she 
the  water  to  boil  || 
gins  to  boil,  |  she 


finishes  cutting  it,  she  waits  for 
in  the  kettle.  As  soon  as  it  be- 
puts  the  pieces  of  skin  into  it; 


10 


and  when  (the  skin)  is  all  in  (the  kettle),  she  |  takes  her  tongs  and 
pokes  down  on  top  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  |  keep  it  under  the  water  in 
which  it  is  being  boiled.  Therefore  |  it  is  called  "poked  skin.” 
After  it  has  been  boiling  for  a  long  time,  ||  when  she  thinks  that  it  is  15 
soaked,  she  takes  it  off  of  the  fire.  |  Then  she  takes  her  small  dish 
and  puts  it  down  at  the  place  where  she  is  sitting.  |  Then  she  takes 
her  tongs  and  takes  the  poked  skin  out  of  the  water,  and  |  puts  it 
into  the  small  dish.  As  soon  as  it  is  all  out  of  the  kettle,  |  she  drinks 
fresh  water,  when  it  is  not  ||  in  the  morning;  but  when  it  is  morning,  20 
she  rinses  her  mouth.  As  soon  as  |  she  has  finished  drinking,  she 
eats  it  |  while  it  is  still  hot;  for  when  it  gets  cold,  they  can  not  |  bite 


Poked  Halibut-Skin  (Q!o'dExu  Lies). — Wa,  gl'bmese  la  ga'la  la  1 
axe'lakwa  Lle'saxs  la'e  Lla'x£wlde  tsEnxwa£yas.  Wa,  la  k’le's 
la  ek-,  lax  ts!Ex-a'sE£we.  Wa,  g’i'bmese  ha£mae'xsdeda  axno'- 
gwadasexs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  ha'nx’Lanowe  qa£s  guxtslo'desa  £wa'pe 
laq  qa  nEgo'yalesexs  la'e  ha'nx'LEnts  la'xes  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  la  5 
axa/xodxa  Lle'se  la/xes  ge'xwalaa'se  la'xa  o'gwlwalilasa  g’d'kwe. 
Wii,  la  ax£e'dxes  xwaLa'yowe  qa£s  tlo'tlEtslEndexa  Lle'se  g-a 
gwaleg-a  (Jig.). 

Wa,  gTl£mese  gwal  tlo'saqexs  la'e  e'sEla  qa  mEdElx£wi'desa 
£wa'pe  lag-e'ts!4xa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  mEdElx£wi'dExs  10 
la'e  axstE'ntsa  tlEwe'kwe  Lies  laq.  Wa,  gl'l£mese  £wi£la£staxs  la'e 
ax£e'dxes  k’lipLa'la  qa£s  qlo'dEnsales  la/xa  o'kuya£ye  Lle'sa  qa 
lE'nses  la/xa  £wa'palases  ha£me'x-sllasE£we.  Wa,  he'£mis  la'g’ilas 
Le'gadEs  qlo'dEkwe  Lle'sa.  Wa,  la£me'se  ge'gilll£Em  maE'mdEl- 
qula.  Wit,  gl'hmese  k'6'taq  laE'm  pe'x£wldaxs  la'e  hanx’sE'ndEq.  15 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  la'logume  qa£s  ha'ng'aliles  la'xes  klwae'lase.  Wa, 
la  ax£e'dxes  kdipLa'la  qa£s  k' lipusta'lexa  qlo'dEkwe  Lle'sa  qa£s  le 
k- Ilptsld'las  la/xa  la'logume.  Wa,  gl'hmese  £wi£losta  la'xa  lia'nx-- 
Lanowaxs  la'e  he'x-£idaEm  na'x£Idxa  a'lta  £wa'pa;  yixs  kde'sae 
^aa'la.  Wa'x'e  gaa'laxs  la'e  tslEwe'LlExoda.  Wii,  gl'bmese  20 
gwa'lExs  la'e  na'x£ida.  Wa,  lawi'sLa  ha'yalomala  ha£mx-£i'dqexs 
he'£mae  a'les  tslE'lqwe,  qaxs  gd'l£mae  wudEx-£I'da,  wa,  la  kdes 
qle'qlak- lemaxs  la'e  p!e's£ida.  Wa,  g  i'Pmese  gwal  ha£ma'pa  la'xes 
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it,  because  it  is  hard.  When  she  finishes  eating,  |  taking  it  up  with 
25  her  hands  as  she  eats,  she  puts  down  her  ||  small  food-disli  and  pours 
out  (the  contents)  outside  of  the  house;  for  they  do  |  not  often  eat 
all  the  poked  skin,  |  and  also  it  is  not  good  when  it  is  boiled  again 
after  it  has  been  cold.  |  Therefore  it  is  only  thrown  away.  When  | 
the  woman  comes  in  again  into  her  house,  she  pours  water  into  (her 
30  small  dish)  ||  and  washes  it  out;  and  when  it  is  clean,  |  she  pours 
fresh  water  into  it,  and  they  all  wash  their  hands;  |  and  after  they 
have  finished,  they  do  not  eat  a  second  course.  Sometimes  the  old 
people  |  eat  with  spoons  the  liquid  of  the  poked  salmon,  and  they 
35  eat  |  dried  halibut  raw  and  dry  with  the  poked  skin.  ||  After  they 
have  eaten,  they  drink  fresh  water.  |  This  also  is  not  given  at  a  feast 
given  by  the  chief  to  his  tribe;  |  only  the  owner  eats  it;  and  they  do 
not  |  dip  it  into  oil,  for  it  is  really  fat.  That  is  |  all  about  this.  || 

1  Boiled  Halibut-Edges. — When  |  the  (halibut-)  edges  begin  to  be  dry, 

and  when  there  are  many  of  them,  |  they  are  tied  in  the  middle  with 
narrow  strips  of  cedar-bark,  and  they  hang  in  the  |  rear  of  the  fire  of 
5  the  house.  Then  the  owner  invites  ||  the  chiefs  in.  As  soon  as  they 
are  all  in  the  house,  the  woman  |  takes  a  kettle  and  puts  it  down  on 
the  side  of  the  |  fire  nearest  the  door.  She  takes  down  sometimes 


xa'max'ts!anaena£yaxs  ha£ma'pae,  wa,  la  k'a'giliixes  ha£maa'ts!eda 
25  laTogume  qa£s  le  qEpEwE'lsaq  la'xa  L!a'sana£yases  g'5'kwe  qaxs 
k'.e'sae  qluna'la  £wl£la  ha£mx,£I'dxa  qlo'dEkwe  Lle'sa.  Wa,  he'- 
£misexs  kde'sae  ek-  lax  e'tlede  ha'nx'LEntsoxs  la'e  wudEx,£i'da. 
Wa,  he'£mis  la/g'ilas  a/Em  tslExfi'dayowe.  Wii,  gTlfinese  g-a'x 
edeLeda  ts'.Eda/qe  la'xes  g'o'kwaxs  la'e  guxtslo'tsa  £wa'pe  laq 
30  qa£s  ts  lo'xugdndexes  la/logiime.  Wa,  gTfimese  e'gig-axs  la'e 
guxtslo'tsa  a'lta  £wap  la'qexs  la'e  £wi£la  tslE'ntslEnx£wida.  Wa, 
gTPmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  k-!es  hedegdnda.  Wa,  le'da  q!ulsqu'l£yakwe 
£nal£nE'mp!Ena  yo'sax  £wa'palasa  q!5'dEkwe  Lle'sa  loxs  masaasa 
kda'wase  kdElx-  a'Em  lE'mxwa  la'xa  qlo'dEkwe  Lle'sa.  Wa, 
35  gl'hmese  gwal  ha£ma'pExs  la'e  na'xfidxa  a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wa, 
k‘!e's£Emxaa  ha£mg'ilayo  la'xa  klwe'laseda  g’i'gama£yaxes  g’b'kfi- 
lote.  Le'x'asm  hafina'pqeda  axno'gwadas.  Wa,  la'xaa  kdes 
tslE'pEla  la'xa  L!e'£na  qaxs  a'lakdalae  tsE'nxwa.  Wa,  laE'mxaa 
gwal  la'xeq. 

1  Boiled  Halibut  -  Edges  (Ha'nx-Laaku  xwa'xusEnxe£). — Wa,  he'- 
£maaxs  la'e  lE'mx£wIdeda  xwa'xusEnxa£yaxs  la'e  qle'nEma  la'xes 
lae'na£ye  yiLo'yolaxa  ts!e'q!e  dEna'sa.  Wa,  la  te'kulaLEla  lax 
o'gwiwalilasa  lEgwi'lasa  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  le'da  Axno'gwadas  Le'fia- 
5  laxa  g-a'xsa.  Wa,  gl'hmese  g-ax  £wi£laeLElaxs  la'eda  ts’Eda'qe 
ax£e'dxa  ha'nxmanowe  qa£s  le  ha'ng'alilaq  la'xa  obe'xxalalilasa 
lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la  axa'xodxa  £na'TnEmp  lEna  sEk‘ la'x  idoyola  xwa'- 
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five  bundles  |  of  edges  tied  in  the  middle,  and  she  puts  the  bundles  8 
into  the  kettle.  |  She  does  not  untie  the  tying  of  narrow  cedar-bark  in 
the  middle.  It  ||  remains  in  the  way  it  was  tied  into  bundles.  Then  10 
she  pours  water  into  the  (kettle) ;  |  and  when  it  is  half  full  of  water, 
she  takes  an  |  old  mat  and  covers  the  top  with  it.  As  soon  as  she 
has  done  so,  |  she  puts  it  on  the  fire.  As  soon  as  this  is  finished,  | 
the  chiefs  begin  to  sing  the  songs  of  olden  times;  but  the  ||  woman  15 
takes  her  dishes  and  puts  them  down  at  the  place  where  she  is  sit- 
ting,  |  and  also  the  tongs.  Everything  is  ready,  and  |  (what  is  in 
the  kettle)  has  been  boiling  on  the  fire  for  a  long  time.  After  four  | 
songs  have  been  sung,  the  guests  stop  singing.  |  Then  the  kettle  is 
taken  off  of  the  fire;  and  the  woman  takes  her  tongs,  ||  and  takes  off  20 
the  old  mat  covering  and  puts  it  down  at  the  |  door-side  of  the  fire. 
Then  she  takes  up  with  the  tongs  the  middle  of  one  bundle  of  |  edges 
and  puts  it  into  one  dish.  She  |  continues  doing  so  with  the  others, 
and  puts  each  into  one  dish.  |  As  soon  as  they  are  all  out  of  the  water, 
she  unties  the  narrow  ||  strip  of  cedar-bark  with  which  they  were  tied  25 
in  the  middle,  and  finally  she  divides  them  into  the  several  dishes.  | 

As  soon  as  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  a  food-mat  and  |  spreads  it 
before  the  guests.  Then  she  puts  the  dishes  |  on  it,  and  she  gives 
them  water.  After  they  finish  drinking,  |  they  begin  to  eat.  They 


xusEnxa£ya  qa£s  qu'lxts  lodes  la'xa  ha'nx’Lanowe.  Wa,  laE'm  8 
kdes  gudEx  fi'dEx  yiLo'yoyas  tsle'qla  dEna'sa.  Wa,  laE'm  hex'- 
sa'Em  gwa'laxs  la'e  qu'lxts  loya.  Wa,  le  guqlEqa'sa  £wa'pe  laq.  10 
Wa,  lafine'se  ne'lk‘Eyax'£ida£meda  £wa'pe  la'qexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa 
k‘  la'k- lobane  qa£s  ae'kde  na'sEyints  laq.  Wa,  g  l'fimese  gwa'lExs 
la'e  ha'nx-LEnts  la'xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gd'lhnese  gwa'lExs  la'e 
dE'nxfideda  g'IgTgama£yasa  g1'ldzE£yala  qlE'mdEma.  Wa,  la'peda 
tslEda'qe  &x£e'dxes  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s  g'a'xe  &x£a'lllas  la'xes  klwae'lase;  15 
wa,  he'£misa  kdipLa'la.  Wa,  la£me'se  £na'xwa  gwa'lilExs  la'e 
ge'gllil  maE'mdElquleda  ha'nx  Lala.  Wa,  gl'fimese  mo'sgEmeda 
qlE'mdnme  dE'nx£edayosa  klwe'laxs  la'e  gwal  dE'nxEla.  Wa,  la 
hanx  sanoweda  hanxxanowaxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxes  kfilpLala 
qa£s  kdipli'des  la'xa  k‘ !a'k- lobane  nayi'ma  qa£s  k‘ lipla'llles  la'xa  20 
on&'lisases  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la  k’libo'yodxa  £nE'mxidoyala  xwa'- 
xiisEnxa£ya  qa£s  k- liptslo'des  la'xa  £nEme'xLa  lo'qlwa.  Wa,  la 
ha£na'l  he  gwe'g  ilaxa  wao'kwe  axtsl^'las  la'xa  ?nEme'xLa  lo'qlwa. 
Wa,  g1'l£mese  £wI£lostaxs  la'e  gudEx-£i'dxa  yae'Loyiiwex'das  tsle'qla 
dEna'sa.  Wa,  lawi'sLe  ts!a'lasi£lalas  la'xa  wao'kwe  lo'Elqlwa.  25 
Wa,  gl'fimese  gwa'lExs  la'e  §,x£e'dxa  ka£madzowe'  le'£wa£ya  qa£s 
le  LEpdzamo'lilas  la'xa  klwe'le.  We,  la  k'a'dzodaslasa  15'Elqlwe 
laq.  Wa,  la  tse'x-£itsa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  gl'fimese  ^wal  na'qaxs 
la'e  ha£mx-£i'da.  Wa,  laE'm  xa'max’tslana  da'x-£idxes  ha£ma'£ye 
75052 — 21 — 35  eth — pt  1 - 24 
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30  take  up  the  food  with  their  hands  ||  and  bite  off  the  ends  of  the  long 
edges.  After  they  have  finished  |  eating  it,  they  drink  water,  and 
they  carry  home  for  their  wives  what  is  left.  |  Then  they  carry  it 
home  when  they  leave  the  |  house;  and  they  wash  their  hands  in 
their  own  houses.  |  No  second  course  is  given  with  this,  for  it  is  a 
35  valuable  food  for  feasts,  for  ||  this  kind  is  very  costly;  and  they  do 
not  dip  it  into  oil,  for  |  it  is  very  fat.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

1  Roasted  Halibut-Edges.— When  |  the  (halibut-) skin  is  half  dry,  the 
edge  is  torn  off.  |  Then  it  is  tied  in  the  middle  with  narrow  strips  of 
cedar-bark,  and  is  hung  up  in  the  |  rear  of  the  house;  Sometimes  the 
5  woman  and  her  ||  husband  desire  to  eat  of  it.  Then  the  woman 
requests  her  |  husband  to  make  roasting-tongs.  Immediately  |  he 
shaves  down  a  piece  of  red  pine,  and  splits  it  in  the  same  way  as  | 
fire-tongs  (are  split) ;  only  this  is  different,  that  below  it  has  a  sharp 
point  |  where  the  top  of  the  fire-tongs  is.  Then  the  woman  takes 
10  narrow  strips  of  ||  cedar-bark  and  ties  them  around  it  one  span  of 
our  fingers  |  from  the  sharp  lower  end.  When  this  is  |  done,  the 
woman  takes  the  half-dried  edges  |  and  puts  them  in  coils  into  the 
roasting-tongs,  in  this  manner:1  As  |  soon  as  they  are  all 
15  in  the  roasting-tongs,  she  ties  a  narrow  strip  of  ||  cedar-bark 
around  the  top,  so  that  the  tongs  may  not  spread  when 


30  qa£s  q!EX’ba'£yexa  gd'lsglltle  xwa'xusEnxa£ya.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  gwal 
ha£ma'pqexs  la'e  na'xfidxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  la  mo'tledxes  E'nx’sa/ye 
qae's  gEgEnE'me.  Wa,  laE'm  da'laqexs  la'e  ho'quwEls  la'xa 
g-o'kwe’.  Wa,  a'ihnese  tshhntslEnxAvid  la'xes  g'ig’o'kwe.  Wa, 
laE'm  lc!es  he'leg1ntsE£wa  qaxs  £wa'lasae  k'.we'ladzEma  qaxs 
35  la/xulae  gwe'x'sdEmas.  Wa,  la  kdes  tste'pEla  la/xa  L!e,£na  qaxs 
a'lae  la  tsE'nxwa.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

1  Roasted  Halibut-Edges  (L!d'bEku  xwa'xusEnxe£). — Wa,  he'£maaxs 
la'e  k- !a'yax£wideda  Lle'saxs  la'e  xwaso'yuweda  xwa'xusEnxa£ye. 
Wa,  la  yiLo'yotsosa  ts!e'q!e  dEna'sa  qa£s  tex£waLE'lodayowe  lax 
o'gwiwalilasa  g'5'kwe.  Wa,  la  hra'ffnEmp  lEneda  tslsda'qe  LE£wis 
5  la'£wunEme  ha£mae'xsd  laq.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qe  axkda'laxes 
la/£wunEme  qa  Llo'psayogwilesex  Llo'psay^.  Wa,  he'x'fida^ese- 
kda/x£widxa  wuna'gule  qa£s  xo'x£wlde  qa  yu'wes  la  gwe'x'soxda 
k'hpLadax.  Wa,  le'x-a£mes  oguqalayosexs  e'x'baeda  bE'nba£yas, 
yix  o'xta£yasa  kdipLaTa.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  ts!e'q!e 
10  dEna'sa  qa£s  yilT'des  la'xa  £nF/mp!Enk'e  la'xEns  q!wa'q!wax-ts!a- 
na£yex,  g-a'g-iLEla  la'xa  e'x'ba  la'x  bE'nba£yas.  Wa,  gl'Tmese 
gwa'lEXs  la'eda  ts'.Eda'qe  ax£e'dxa  kda'yaxwe  xwa'xiisEnxa£ya 
qa£s  le  q'.E'lx-ts'.bdalas  la'xa  Llo'psayowe  g-a  gwa'leg'a  (j fig.).1  Wa, 
gl'kmese  £wl£la  la  axts!a'  la'xa  Llo'psayaxs  la'e  yiffe'tsa  ts!e'q!e 
15  dEna's  lax  o'xt&£yas  qa  kde'ses  dEXEto'x£w!deda  Llo'psayowaxs  la'e 


1  See  figure  on  p.  344. 
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they  |  get  hot.  Then  she  takes  thin  cedar-sticks  and  |  puts  them  on  16 
lengthwise,  one  on  each  side  of  the  end  |  of  the  edges,  and  she  puts  a 
stick  crosswise,  one  at  each  end.  |  Then  she  puts  it  up  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  and  it  is  not  long  before  she  turns  it  around.  ||  As  soon  as  it  20 
is  done,  the  woman  takes  her  food-  |  mat  and  spreads  it  out  at  the 
place  where  she  is  sitting.  Then  she  takes  the  |  roasted  edges  and 
puts  them  on  it  and  takes  them  out  of  the  tongs.  |  Then  they  drink 
water.  After  they  have  finished  drinking  water,  |  they  take  long 
strips  of  the  edges  and  bite  them  off  from  the  end.  ||  After  they  have  25 
finished  eating  them,  the  woman  takes  her  small  dish  |  and  pours 
some  water  into  it,  and  they  wash  their  hands.  |  After  they  have 
done  so,  the  woman  puts  away  what  is  left  over,  |  and  they  drink 
water.  It  is  not  put  into  a  |  dish  when  they  eat  it;  and  they  do  not 
dip  it  into  oil,  for  it  is  ||  very  fat;  and  also  this  is  not  given  to  the  30 
tribe  at  a  feast.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Dried  Halibut-Head. — When  it  is  winter  |  and  they  can  not  catch  1 
halibut,  the  wife  of  the  |  fisherman  takes  dried  halibut-liead  and 
soaks  it  in  bilge-water  |  of  the  fishing-canoe  of  her  husband.  After 
it  has  been  soaking  for  four  days  ||  in  the  fishing-canoe,  the  woman  5  - 
takes  her  kettle  |  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Then  she 


ts!E'lx£wida.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  wTswultowe  xoku  k!waxLa£wa  qa£s  16 
k- !aat!e'des.  Wa,  laE'm  wa'x-sEnxa£yeda  £na'l£nEmts  !aqe  lax  o'ba- 
£yasa  xwa'xusEnxa£ye.  Wa,  la  ge'gebEntsa  £na'l£nEmts!aqe.  Wii, 
la£me'se  Lano'lisaq  la'xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  k!e'st!a  gaTaxs  la'e  le'x-£I- 
dEq.  Wa,  gl'bmese  Llo'pExs  la'e  ax£e'deda  tslEda/qaxes  ha£ma-  20 
dzowe'  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  LEpIadites  la'xes  klwae'lase.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa 
ido'bEkwe  xwa'xusEnxa£yaqa£s  axdzo'des  la'qexs  la'e  x'eIc  !EX-£idEq. 
Wa,  la'x-da£xwe  na/x£Idxa  £wape.  Wa,  g  i'hmese  gwal  naqaxs 
la'e  dax,£Tclxa  gfi'lsg lit  lEnala  xwaxusEnxe£  qa£s  q!Egulba£yeq.  Wii, 
gd'hmese  gwal  ha£ma'pqexs  la'e  ax£e'deda  tsteda'qaxes  la'logume  25 
qa£s  guxts!o'desa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wit,  la'x-da£xwe  ts!E'nts!Enx£wida. 
Wa,  gd'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'eda  ts  lEda'qe  g'e'xaxes  ha'mx-sa£ye.  W ii, 
la'x-£da£xwe  na'x£idxa  £wa'pe.  Wii,  laE'm  kdes  axts!o'yo  la'xa 
lo'qlwiixs  ha£ma'yae  loxs  kde'sae  ts’E'pEla  la'xa  L!e'£na  qaxs 
xE'nLElae  tsE'nxwa.  Wii,  la'xaa  kdes  ldwe'ladzEma  laxa  g’o'ku-  30 
lote.  Wii,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Dried  Halibut-Head  (Ma'leqasde). — Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  tslawii'n-  1 
xa,  la  kdeo's  la  gwE£yo'Lasxa  p!a'£ye.  Wa,  le'da  gEnE'masa  lo'- 
qlwenoxwe  &x£e'dxes  ma'leqasde  qa£s  le  t!e'laq  la'xa  to'xsas  lo'- 
gwatslases  lii'£wunEme.  Wa,  he'tla  la  mo'p  !Enxwa£se  £nii'liis 
tle'ltiilExs  la'xa  lo'gwatslaxs  la'e  ax£e'deda  tslEda/qaxes  ha'nx--  5 
Lanowe  qa£s  hfi/ng'aille  la'xa  ona'lisases  lEgwi'le.  Wii,  la  ax£e'd- 
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7  takes  |  her  small  basket  by  the  handle  and  carries  it  out  of  the  house, 
and  she  |  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fishing-canoe.  Then  she 
takes  out  of  the  water  the  dried  heads  and  |  puts  them  into  the  small 
10  basket.  After  it  is  full,  she  ||  takes  it  up  by  the  handle  and  carries 
it  into  the  house.  Then  |  she  takes  out  the  dried  heads  and  puts 
them  into  the  kettle.  |  As  soon  as  it  is  full,  she  pours  water  into  it; 
and  when  |  it  is  filled  with  water,  she  puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire.  It 
is  |  left  to  boil  for  a  long  time,  and  then  the  kettle  is  taken  off  the 
15  fire.  ||  Then  the  woman  takes  her  dish  and  takes  her  |  long-handled 
ladle,  and  she  dips  up  the  dried  heads  and  |  puts  them  into  the  dish. 
As  soon  as  they  are  all  out  of  the  water,  she  drinks  |  water;  and  after 
she  finishes  drinking,  she  takes  up  with  her  hands  |  the  boiled  dried 
20  heads  and  puts  them  into  her  mouth.  ||  Then  she  begins  to  eat.  This 
is  called  “eating  dried  heads.”  Then  |  she  throws  into  the  fire  the 
bones  that  remain.  After  she  has  finished,  |  she  again  pours  into 
the  kettle  the  food  that  has  been  left  over.  |  She  pours  some  fresh 
water  into  the  food-dish  that  she  had  used.  |  Then  she  washes  her 
25  hands.  After  she  has  finished,  she  puts  away  the  ||  kettle.  The 
remains  of  the  dried  heads  |  are  in  the  kettle  in  the  water.  She  is 
going  to  put  them  on  the  fire  again  |  when  she  feels  hungry,  for  heads 
do  not  get  spoiled  even  if  they  are  |  put  on  the  fire  ten  times.  Then 
she  drinks  |  fresh  water.  The  dried  halibut-head  is  not  used  for 


7  xes  la'laxame  qa£s  le  k'  lo'qEWElsElaq  la'xes  g  o'kwe  qa£s  le  hano'- 
dzElsas  la'xa  l5'gwats!e.  Wa,  la  ax£wustE'ndxa  ma'leqasde  qa£s 
axtslo' dales  la/xa  la'laxame.  Wa,  gfi'fimese  qo'tlaxs  la'e  kdo'- 
10  qulsaq  qa£s  le  k' lo'gwlLElaq  la'xes  g’o'kwe.  Wa,  lahne'se 
axwultsla'laxa  ma'leqasde  qa£s  le  axtsla'las  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe. 
Wa,  gi'fimese  qo'tlaxs  la'e  gugEqa'sa  £wape  laq.  Wa,  gi'fimese 
qo'tlaxa  £wa'paxs  la'e  ha'nxxEnts  la'xes  bsgwlTe.  Wa,  lahne'se 
ge'gflil  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  ha'nx'sanoweda  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa, 
15  lahne'sa  ts'Eda'qe  ax£e'dxes  lo'qlwe  qa£s  ax£e'dexes  £wa'lase  g  x'l- 
tlExpala  k’a'tslEnaqa  qa£s  xElostEndexa  ma'leqasde  qa£s  le  xe'1- 
tslalas  la'xa  l5'q!we.  Wa,  gl'fimese  £wI£lostaxs  la'e  na'xfidxa 
£wa'pe.  Wa,  gl'fimese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  da'x'fitses  e£eyasowe' 
la'xa  ha'nxxaaku  ma'leqasde  qa£s  ts!o'q!uses  la'xes  sE'mse.  Wa, 
20  laE'mha£mx  £I'da.  Wa,  he'Em  pe'gadEs  mEma'leqasde.  Wa,laE'm 
ts  lEXLa'lases  xa'xmote  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gl'fimese  gwa'lExs 
la'e  xwe'laqa  giixts'.o'tses  ha£mx'sa'£ye  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa, 
la  guxtslo'tsa  a'lta  £wap  la'xes  ha£maats!e'x‘de  lo'qlwa.  Wa, 
la  ts!E'nts!Enx£wida.  Wa,  gl'fimese  gwa'lExs  la'e  g-e'xaxa 
25  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  laE'm  g  e£sta'leda  ha£mx  s4'£ye  ma'leqasde 
la'xa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  laE'm  a'Em  e'tledEl  ha'nx-£LEndLEq 
q5  p5'sq!Ex-£fdLo,  qaxs  kde'sae  £ya'x-sEmx'£IdExs  wa'x,£mae  nEqa'- 
p!sna  ha'nxxEndayoweda  ma'leqasde.  Wa,  lawI'sLa  na'xfidxa 
a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wa,  laE'm  kdes  Le'fialayuweda  ma'leqasde  4'Em 
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inviting  (to  a  feast).  ||  Only  the  owners — that  is,  tho  woman,  her  30 
husband,  |  and  her  children — eat  it;  and  this  also  is  not  dipped  into 
oil.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Dried  Halibut- Stomach,  boiled  |  and  soaked. —  (The  dried  halibut-  1 
stomach)  is  soaked  the  same  number  of  days  |  as  the  halibut-head, 
which  is  soaked  for  four  ]  days  in  the  bilge-water  of  the  fishing-canoe 
of  the  fisherman.  ||  The  dried  stomach  is  also  soaked  in  the  fishing-  5 
canoe.  |  After  it  has  been  in  the  canoe  for  four  days,  it  swells  up.  | 
Then  the  woman  again  takes  her  small  basket  by  the  handle  and  puts  | 
it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fishing-canoe.  She  takes  the  dried  | 
stomach  out  of  the  bilge-water  of  the  fishing-canoe  and  puts  it  into 
her  small  basket.  ||  When  it  is  full,  she  takes  it  up  by  the  handle  and  10 
carries  it  |  into  her  house.  Then  she  puts  it  down  in  front  of  the 
fire.  |  Then  she  takes  her  small  kettle  and  washes  it  out.  As  soon 
as  |  it  is  clean,  she  takes  out  of  the  small  basket  the  dried  stomach 
and  |  puts  it  into  the  small  kettle.  Then  she  pours  water  into  it 
until  ||  it  is  full,  and  puts  it  on  the  fire.  She  does  not  let  it  |  boil  15 
quickly.  There  is  only  little  fire  under  the  |  kettle.  The  water  gets 
hot  slowly,  |  and  it  is  on  the  fire  from  morning  until  noon.  Then  the 
woman  |  takes  the  kettle  from  the  fire  and  puts  it  down  at  the  place 
where  she  is  sitting.  ||  Then  she  takes  a  small  dish  and  puts  it  down  20 


le'x‘a£meda  Sxno'gwadas  ha£ma'pEqxa  tslEda'qe  le£wis  la'£wunEme  30 
le£w!s  sa'sEme.  Wa,  la'xaa  k-!es  tslE'pnla  la'xa  Lle'hia.  Wa, 
laE'm  gwal  laxe'q. 

Dried  Halibut-Stomach,  boiled  and  soaked  (Mo'qwasdaxs  ha'nx--  1 
Laakwae  tlE'lkwa). — Wa,  he'Emxaa  wa'xse  £na'las  tlE'lkwe  wa'- 
xaxsaasas  £na'lasa  ma'leqasdaxs  la'e  t!e'lasE£wa,  yixs  mo'phm- 
xwa£sae  £na'las  axsta'lExs  la'xa  to'xsasa  lo'gwatslasa  l5'q!weno- 
xwe.  Wa,  he'Emxaa'wise  le'da  mo'qwasdeda  lo'gwatsle  t!e'la-  5 
se£w§.  Wa,  gTbmese  mo'xse  £nalasexs  la'e  wiwo'x£w!da.  Wii, 
laE'mxaa'wisa  tsteda'qe  k- loqEWElsxes  la'laxame  qa£s  le  hano'- 
dzElsas  lax  on5dza£yasa  lo'gwatsle.  Wa,  la  ax£wElsta'laxa  mo'- 
qwasde  lax  to'xsasa  lo'gwats!e  qa£s  le  &xts!a'las  la'xes  la'laxame. 
Wa,  gl'hmese  qo'tlaxs  la'e  kdo'qulsaq  qa£s  le  k‘ !o'gwiLElaq  la'-  10 
xes  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  la  k- !o'x£walilaq  la'xa  obe'xxalases  lEgwi'le. 
Wa,  la  &x£e'dxes  ha£nE'me  qa£s  tslo'xuglndeq.  Wa,  glhmese 
e'glg’axs  la'e  axwhltslo'dxa  mo'qwasde  la'xa  la'laxame  qa£s  le 
axtslo'dalas  la'xa  ha£nE'me.  Wa,  la  guqlEqa'sa  £wa'pe  laq  qa 
qo'tles.  Wfi,  la  ha'nxxEnts  la'xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la  lc  !es  helq!alaq  15 
ha' lab  ala  mEdE'lx£wida.  Wii,  laE'm  ha'lsElaEm  xu'q'Exsdaleda 
h&'nx'Lanaxa  gu'lta.  Wra,  e'x,£mese  la  ts  !Egii£na'kule  £wa'palasexa 
g-a'glLEla  la'xa  gaa'la  la'laa  la'xa  nEqa'la.  W"a,  le'da  tshxla'qe 
ha'nx'sEndxa  ha'nx'Lanowe  qa£s  hS,'ng-alile  la'xes  klwae'lase.  Wa, 
la  ax£e'dxes  la'lbgume  qa£s  ha£no'lile  la'xa  ha'nx'Lanowg.  Wa,  20 
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21  by  the  side  of  the  kettle.  |  Then  she  also  takes  her  fish-knife  and  puts 
it  into  a  small  dish.  [  Then  she  takes  her  tongs  and  picks  up  the 
boiled  stomach  |  and  puts  it  into  the  small  dish.  As  soon  as  it  is 
25  all  out  |  of  the  kettle,  she  takes  a  thin  cedar-board  ||  four  fingers  wide 
and  one  span  and  four  |  fingers  long.  She  puts  it  down  crosswise 
by  |  the  side  of  the  small  dish.  Then  she  takes  the  dried  stomach 
and  puts  it  down  on  it.  |  She  takes  her  fish-knife  and  cuts  it  into 
small  pieces  |  of  the  right  size  to  go  into  our  mouths.  After  the 
30  woman  has  ||  cut  up  what  she  is  cutting,  she  takes  the  kettle  and  | 
pours  out  the  liquid  of  the  dried  stomach  outside  of  the  house.  J 
Then  she  carries  it  back  into  the  house  by  the  handle  and  puts  it 
down  at  4he  place  where  she  is  sitting.  |  Then  she  pours  fresh  water 
into  it  and  washes  it  out  |  inside.  As  soon  as  it  is  clean,  she  pours 
35  it  out  again  ||  outside  of  the  house.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  she 
brings  it  back  and  puts  it  down  |  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Then  she 
pours  fresh  water  on  the  |  pieces  of  dried  stomach,  and  she  washes 
them  well.  As  soon  as  |  all  the  soot  is  washed  off  and  they  are  white 
outside,  she  |  puts  them  into  the  small  kettle;  and  when  they  are 
40  all  in,  she  pours  fresh  ||  water  over  them.  Now  the  small  kettle  is 
full  of  water;  and  she  makes  a  good  |  fire,  so  that  it  blazes  up  well. 
Then  she  puts  the  kettle  on  the  |  fire,  and  it  does  not  take  long 


21  la'xaa  ax£e'dxes  xwa'payowe  qa£s  le  g’e'tslots  la'xa  la'lbgume.  Wa, 
la  ax£e'dxes  kdipLa'la  qa£s  kdiple'des  la'xa  ha/nxmaakwe  mo'qwas- 
da  qa£s  le  k- llptsl&'las  la'xa  la'logume.  Wa,  gd'bmese  £wi£losta 
la'xa  ha'nxmanowaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  pE'ldzowe  klwa'gEdza,  la  mo'- 
25  dEne  £wa'dzE£wasas  la'xEns  q!wa'q!wax-ts!ana£yex;  wa,  la  mo'dEn- 
baleda  hiE'mplEnk'e  la'xlns  ba'Laxs  la'e  gayo'sas  la'xa  o'gwaga- 
£yasa  la'logume.  Wa,  la  S,x£e'dxa  mo'qwasde  qa£s  pagEdzo'des  laq. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  xwa'Layowe  qa£s  am£Eme'x'sale  tlo'tlEtsla'laq  qa 
a'£mese  he'ladzsqEla  la'xEns  sE'msex.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qE  £wl£la 
30  tlo'tlEts’.Endxes  t!o'sasE£waxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  ha'nx’Lanowe  qa£s  le 
qEpEwE'lsax  £wa'palax'dasa  mo'qwasde  lax  id.a'sana£yases  g’o'kwe. 
Wa,  g-ax  xwe'laqa  kdo'guLElaq  qa£s  ha'ng'allleq  la'xEs  klwae'- 
lase.  Wa,  la£mese  guxtslo'tsa  a'lta  £wap  laq  qa£s  ae'kde  tslb'xu- 
glndEq.  Wit,  gl'hmese  la  e'glg-axs  la'e  e'tled  la  qEpEwE'lsaq 
35  la'xes  Lla'sana£ye.  Wa,  gd'hmese  gwa'lExs  g-a'xae  ha'ng-alilas 
lax  ona'lisases  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  la  guq  lEqa'sa  a'lta  £wap  la'xa  tlE- 
we'kwe  mo'qwasda.  Wa,  la'xae  ae'k- !a  ts!o'x£w!dEq.  Wa,  gl'hmese 
la  £wi£laweda  qlwalobEsaxs  lae  mElmadzox£w!da.  Wa,  la  axts  la- 
las  la'xa  hahiE'me.  Wa,  gl'hmese  £wilts!axs  la'e  giiq lEqa'sa  a'lta 
40  £wap  laq.  Wa,  la  qo't!a£ma  ha£nE'maxa  £wa'paxs  la'e  ae'kdix'Td- 
xes  lEgwI'le  qa  e'k’es  xu'xlqEla.  Wa,  la  ha'nxxEnts  la'xes  1e- 
gwi'le.  Wa,  kde'stla  ga'laxs  la'e  mEdElx£wi'da.  Wa,  la£me'seda 
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before  it  boils.  Then  |  for  a  long  time  the  woman  watches  it  while  43 
it  is  boiling.  |  When  the  water  is  nearly  dried  up,  she  pours  fresh 
water  [|  into  it.  When  it  is  evening,  the  kettle  is  taken  off,  |  and  45 
then  it  is  done.  Immediately  the  woman  takes  her  |  spoon  and  dips 
the  dried  stomach  out  into  a  small  dish.  |  She  does  not  take  the 
liquid.  Only  what  is  edible  is  dipped  out  |  into  the  small  dish.  As 
soon  as  the  small  dish  is  full,  she  calls  ||  her  husband  to  come  and  sit  50 
down  in  the  evening.  Then  they  |  drink  water.  After  they  finish 
drinking,  the  |  woman  takes  pointed  cedar-sticks  and  pricks  |  into 
the  dried  stomach.  She  (eats)  the  same  way  with  the  pointed  cedar- 
stick  |  as  white  people  eat  with  forks:  she  [|  pricks  with  it  into  the  55 
dried  stomach  and  puts  it  into  her  mouth.  |  When  she  finishes  eating 
the  dried  stomach,  the  woman  takes  up  the  |  small  food-dish  and 
pours  back  what  is  left  over  |  into  the  small  kettle.  Then  she  pours 
fresh  water  into  it  and  |  washes  the  inside.  As  soon  as  it  is  clean, 
she  pours  more  water  |j  into  it,  and  they  wash  their  hands;  and  60 
after  they  finish,  |  they  drink  fresh  water.  Dried  stomach  is  also 
not  used  at  feasts;  |  and  they  do  not  dip  it  into  oil,  for  it  is  really  | 
fat.  | 

Soaked  Dried  Halibut-Fins. —  |  Dried  halibut-fins  are  also  soaked  1 
in  the  bilge-water  of  the  fishing-canoe;  |  only  this  is  different,  that 


tslEda'qe  qla'qlala  la'qexs  la'e  ge'gilll  maE'mdElqula.  Wii,  43 
g  i'lTnese  Ela'q  lE'mx£w!de  £wa'pasexs  la'e  guqlEqa'sa  a'lta  £wap 
laq.  Wa,  g  i'bmese  dza'qwaxs  la'e  ha'nx'sanaweda  ha'nxLanowe.  45 
Wa,  lan'm  Lld'pa.  WTa,  he'x-£ida£mesa  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxes 
k-a'ts'.Enaqe  qa£s  tsEyo'sesa  mo'qwasde  la'xa  la'logume.  Wa, 
laE'mkdes  le  £wa'palas;  a'Em  le'x'a£ma  ha£mae'sas  la  tsEyo'dzEm 
la'xa  la'logume.  Wa,  gl'lhnese  qo'tleda  la'logumaxs  la'e  Le'da- 
laxes  la'£wunEme  qa  g-a'xes  klwa'g’alilxa  la  dza'qwa.  Wa,  la'x’-  50 
dadxwe  na'xddxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  gi'bmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'eda 
tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  k‘ la'k' lExubaa'kwe  k!wa£xLa'wa  qa£s  nlE'nqes 
la'xa  mo'qwasde.  Wa,  laE'm  y5  gwe'g  ilasa  e'x'ba  k!wa£xLa'we 
gwe'gilasasa  ma'malaxs  ha£ma'paasa  ha£mayowe'.  Wa,  laE'm 
LlE'nqas  la'xa  mo'qwasde  qa£s  tslo'qluses  la'xes  sE'mse.  Wa,  55 
gl'Pmese  gwal  mEma'leqasdEglxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  k'a'gililxes 
ha£maa'ts!e  ta'lhguma  qa£s  xwe'laqe  qEp£stE'ntses  ha£mx‘sa'£ye 
la'xa  hadiE'me.  Wa,  la  guxtslo'tsa  a'lta  £wap  laq  qa£s  tslo'- 
xuglndeq.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  e'glg’axs  la'e  e't led  guxtslo'tsa  £wa'pe 
laq.  Wa,  la'x‘da£xwe  tslE'ntslEnx£wida.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  gwa'lEXs  60 
la'e  na'xddxa  a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wa,  laE'mxaa  kdes  klwe'ladzEmeda 
mb'qwasde.  Wra,  la'xaa  k'les  tslE'pEla  la'xa  Lie  £na,  qaxs  a  lae 
tsE'nxwa. 

Soaked  Dried  Halibut-Fins  (PElpa'lxa  tlE'lkwe  pa'Lasde).— Wa,  1 
he'Emxae  t!e'lasE£wa  pa'Lasdeda  to'xsasa  15'gwatsle.  Wa,  le'x'a- 
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they  are  soaked  for  six  clays  |  in  the  canoe,  for  they  are  thick. 

5  Therefore  they  are  soaked  for  a  long  time.  ||  As  soon  as  they  swell 
up,  the  woman  takes  her  small  basket  |  and  carries  it  by  the  handle 
to  the  side  of  the  place  where  the  canoe  is  on  the  ground.  |  Then  she 
takes  one  fin  and  washes  off  the  soot  that  is  on  it.  |  As  soon  as  it  is 
■  all  off,  she  puts  it  into  the  small  basket.  She  only  |  stops  when  the 
10  small  basket  is  full.  Then  she  carries  the  small  basket  ||  into  her 
house,  and  she  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  |  Then  she  takes 
the  small  kettle  and  washes  it  out  inside.  As  soon  as  it  is  clean,  | 
she  takes  split  cedar-sticks.  She  breaks  them  into  pieces,  and  |  puts 
them  crosswise  in  the  bottom  of  the  small  kettle,  (forming  a  grating) . 
As  soon  as  this  is  done,  |  she  takes  the  soaked  fins  and  puts  them  on  || 

1 5  the  crossed  split  cedar-sticks  in  the  small  kettle.  |  She  does  not  want 
what  she  is  cooking  to  be  burned:  therefore  |  she  puts  the  cedar- 
sticks  under  it.  When  the  small  kettle  is  full  of  |  dried  fins,  she 
pours  water  into  it;  and  she  only  stops  pouring  |  when  it  is  full. 
20  Then  she  puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire.  It  ||  stays  on  the  fire  for  a  long 
time.  Sometimes  it  is  put  on  the  fire  in  the  morning,  |  and  it  is  not 
done  until  afternoon.  As  soon  as  it  is  done,  |  the  woman  takes  her 
tongs  and  takes  the  |  kettle  off  the  fire.  Then  she  takes  her  small 
dish  and  puts  it  down  at  the  |  place  where  she  is  sitting.  Then  she 


3  £mes  o£guqafayosexs  lcle'sae  a'Em  qlELlEp  lE'nxwa£se  £na'las 

tle'ltlatexs  la'xa  xwa'kliina,  qaxs  wo'kwae,  la'g’Ilas  ga'la  tle'la. 

5  Wa,  gd'Tmese  pe'x£w!dExs  la'eda  tsbsda'qe  ax£e'dxes  la'laxame 

qa£s  le  k- !o'x£wElsaq  lax  o'gwag-ay£asa  xwa'klunaxs  ha'nsae.  Wa, 

le  ax£e'dxa  £nE'me  pELa/  qa£s  tsloxfi/lexa  qlwalo'bEse  axdzEwe'q. 

Wa,  gl'Tmese  £wl'£laxs  la'e  axtslb'ts  la/xa  la'laxame.  Wa,  a'Tmese 

gwa/texs  la'e  qo'tleda  la'laxame.  Wa,  le  kdo'gwllxa  la'laxame 

10  la'xes  g'o'kwe  qa£s  le  k- !o'x£walilaq  lax  ono'lisases  lEgwi'le.  Wa, 

la  ax£e'dxes  hahiE'me  qa£s  tslo'xug'Endeq.  Wa,  g-i'Tmfise  e'gug-axs 

la'e  ax£e'dxa  xo'kwe  k!wa£XLa'we.  Wa,  la  k-o'k-E£xusE'ndEq  qa£s 

gayi£la'lax-£ideq  lax  otsla'wasa  hahiE'me.  Wa,  gi'l£mese  gwa'lExs 

la'e  axwultslodxa  tte'lkwe  pa'nasde  qa£s  le  axdzodaia  la'xa 

15  ga£yi£la'£lakwe  xok3 * 5 * * * * 10 11 * * * 15 * * * * 20  k!wa£xLa'wa  lax  5'tslawasa  ha£nE'me.  Wa, 

laE'm  gwa'qlElaq  klumElglltslowe  ha£me'x'sIlasE£was,  la'gulas 

bEna'xLEntsa  k!wa£xLa'we  laq.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  qo'tleda  ha£nE'maxa 

pa'Lasdaxs  la'e  giixh'tsa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  a'Tmese  gwal  gu'qaxs 

la'e  qo'tla.  Wa,  la  ha'nx'LEnts  la'xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la£me'se 

20  ge'x'LalaEm  ha'nx'Lala;  £na'TnEmp lEnaas  ha'nx'LEntsoxa  gaa'la. 
Wa,  la  a'lfEm  Llb'pxa  la  gwal  £nEqa'la.  Wa,  gl'Tmese  Llb'pExs 
la'eda  tslEcla'qe  ax£e'dxes  kdipLa'la  qa£s  klwetss'ndes  la'xa 
ha'nx-Lanowe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  la'logume  qa£s  ha'ng-ahles  la'xes 
klwae'lase.  Wa,  la  &x£e'dxa  k1  lipLa'la  qa£s  k’  lip  ll'des  la'xa  pa'Lasde 
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takes  her  tongs  and  takes  out  the  dried  fins,  ||  and  she  puts  them  into 
the  small  dish.  When  the  small  dish  is  full,  |  she  calls  her  children 
and  her  husband  to  come  and  sit  down.  |  Then  they  drink  fresh 
water;  and  after  they  finish  drinking,  |  they  take  whole  pieces  of  dried 
fins  and  eat  them.  They  |  hold  them  in  their  hands  while  they  are 
eating.  After  they  have  finished  ||  eating,  the  woman  takes  the  small 
dish  and  pours  back  |  into  the  kettle  what  is  left  over.  She  pours 
some  water  |  into  (the  dish)  and  washes  it  out  inside;  and  when  it  is 
clean,  she  |  pours  more  fresh  water  into  it,  and  they  wash  their 
hands.  |  As  soon  as  this  is  finished,  they  drink  fresh  water.  That  is 
all  ||  about  this.  They  do  not  dip  it  into  oil,  for  it  is  fat;  |  and  it  is 
also  not  given  at  feasts  to  other  people,  for  |  only  the  owners  eat  it. 

The  Indians  always  |  drink  water  before  they  begin  to  eat  and  when 
they  have  finished;  |  for  the  people  in  olden  times  said  that  if  they 
should  not  drink  ||  water  when  they  were  about  to  eat,  those  who 
should  forget  |  to  drink  water  before  they  eat  or  when  they  finish 
would  rot  inside.  |  The  reason  why  they  rinse  their  mouths  in  the 
morning  before  they  eat  is  to  |  get  off  the  sleepiness  of  the  throat. 
Therefore  they  do  this  way.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  || 

Halibut-Spawn. — Halibut-spawn  is  not  kept  for  a  long  time.  |  As 
soon  as  it  is  half  dried,  it  is  boiled  |  in  a  small  kettle.  Some  water  is 


qa£s  le  k' liptslo'des  la/ldgume.  Wa,  gl'bmese  qo'tleda  la'loguma- 
sexs  la'e  Le'Talaxes  sa'sEme  le£wis  laAwunEme  qa  g-a'xes  k!us£- 
a'lila.  Wa,  le  na'x£Jdxa  a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs 
la'e  da'xTdxa  sEna'la  pa'Lasda  qa£s  hafinx'T'deq.  Wa,  laE'm 
a'Em  deda'lalilqexs  la'e  hahna'pa.  Wa,  gTl£Emxaa'wise  gwal 
haTna'pa  la'eda  ts’Eda'qe  k’a'gllilxa  la'logume  qa£s  le  qEpstE'nd- 
xes  ha£mx-sa'£ye  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  la  guxtslo'tsa  £wa'pe 
laq.  Wa,  la  tslo'xugdndEq.  Wa,  gl'hmese  e'glg-axs  la'e  xwe'laqa 
guxtslo'tsa  a'lta  £wap  laq.  Wa,  la'x'da£xwe  ts!E'nts!Enx£wida.  Wa, 
g  i'hmese  gwa'lnxs  la'e  na'xhdxa  a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wii,  laE'm  gwal 
la'xeq.  Wa,  laE'm  k- !es  tslEpa'x  Lle'hia  qaxs  tsE'nxwae.  Wa, 
laE'mxaa  k'les  klwe'ladzEm  la'xa  o'guda  bEgwa'nEma,  yixs  a'£mae 
le'x'aEm  ha£ma'qeda  axno'gwadas.  Wa,  la  he'mEnalafina  ba'klume 
na'naqalg’iwalaxa  £wa'paxs  kdeVmae  h8,£mx  £i'da  loxs  la'e  gwa'la, 
qaxs  £ne'k-aeda  g’a'le  bEgwa'nEmxs  gl'lTnelaxe  kdes  na'xTdxa 
£wa'paxs  g’a'le  ha'£maaxes  ha£ma'Le,  wii,  la  xaxe'x£ideda  LlEle'wa£ye 
na'xTdxa  £wa'paxs  k‘!e's£mae  h&£mx-£I'da,  loxs  la'e  gwa'la.  Wa, 
he'£mis  la'gulas  tslEwe'LlExodxa  gaa'laxs  g'a'lae  ha'£maa  qa 
lawii'yeses  bEq!ule'LlExawa£ye.  Wa,  he'£mis  la'gulas  he  gwe'g-ile. 
Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Halibut-Spawn  (Tsa'p  !edza£ye). — Wii,  k  le'sLa  ga'la  axe'lakwa  tsa- 
p!edza£yasa  p!a'£ye.  Gd'hEm  k-  !a'yax£widExs  la'e  h&'nx  LEntsE£wa 
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poured  into  the  |  small  kettle,  and  it  is  put  over  the  fire  of  the  house. 

5  As  soon  ||  as  the  water  begins  to  boil,  the  woman  takes  down  the  | 
spawn  from  where  it  is  hanging,  and  puts  it  into  the  boiling  |  kettle 
on  the  fire.  After  it  has  been  boiling  for  a  long  time,  |  it  is  taken  off 
and  is  done.  Then  the  woman  takes  a  |  small  dish  and  a  spoon,  and 
10  she  dips  out  the  boiled  ||  spawn  and  puts  it  into  the  small  dish.  As 
soon  as  |  it  is  all  out  of  the  water,  they  drink  water,  and  they  just 
take  it  up  with  their  hands  |  and  bite  off  the  end  as  they  eat  it;  and 
they  do  not  eat  much  |  before  they  finish,  for  this  is  not  very  good 
food.  |  The  men  do  not  often  eat  the  spawn.  That  is  the  only  || 
15  reason  why  the  woman  boils  it,  that  it  brings  bad  luck  if  it  is  not  | 
boiled;  for  the  men  of  early  times  said,  that,  if  it  were  not  done,  | 
her  husband  would  not  get  a  bite, — if  for  once  |  the  woman  should 
not  boil  what  comes  from  the  halibut  caught  by  her  |  husband.  As 
20  soon  as  the  woman  finishes  eating,  ||  she  pours  out  what  is  left  over. 
Then  she  drinks  water.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Middle  Piece  of  Halibut. — -I  have  forgotten  |  the  piece  in  the  mid¬ 
dle, — the  fat  that  is  under  the  skin  between  |  the  two  flat  sides  of  the 
25  halibut,  the  meat  just  on  top  of  the  ||  backbone.  As  soon  as  the  skin 
is  taken  off,  the  |  woman  cuts  off  the  piece  in  the  middle,  and  there 


3  la'xaaxa  hahiE'me.  Wa,  lan'm  a'Em  guxts!o'yuweda  £wa'pe  la'xa 
hafiiE'me  qa£s  ha'nx'Lanowe  la/xa  lEgwi'lasa  g’o'kwe.  Wa,  g'i'l- 
5  £mese  mEdE'lx£wIdeda  £wa'paxs  la'eda  tslEda/qe  axa/xodxa  tsa/ple- 
dza£ye  la/xes  ge'xwalaase  qa£s  ax£stE'ndes  la/xa  maE'mdElqula 
ha/nx'Landxs  ha/nxmalamae.  Wa,  la  ge'g  ilihEm  maE'mdElqulaxs 
la'e  ha/nx'sana.  Wa,  laE'm  Llo'pa.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda/qe  ax£e'dxes 
la'lpgume  LE£wa  k'a'tslEnaqe  qa£s  xEldstEndexa  ha'nxxaakwe 
10  tsa/p  !edza£ya  qa£s  le  xEltsIa/las  la/xa  la/logume.  Wa,  g'f'Tmese 
£wi£lostaxs  la'e  na'xhdxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  4/£mese  da/x-£itses  e£eyasower 
laq  qa£s  q lEgudba^yexes  ha£ma£ye.  Wa,  la  kdes  a/laEm  qle'kdEs 
la'qexs  la'e  gwa'la,  qaxs  k'  le'sae  a'laEm  ek‘  ha£ma'£ya.  Wa,  la 
k  !es  qliina'la  ha£ma'pa  bngwa'nEmaxa  tsa'p!edza£ye.  Wa,  le'x-a- 
15  £mes  la'gilas  tslEda'qe  ha'nx’LEndEq,  qaxs  ae'k  ilae  kdes  ha'nx-- 
LEndEq,  qaxs  £ne'k'aeda  g  a'le  bEgwa'nEmqexs  kde'selaxe  la'lax 
qlEk'a'so  la'xe  lo'guyos  la'£wiinEmas  qo  kde'slax  £nE'mp!Enalaxeda 
tslEda'qe  ha'nxxEndlaxa  g’a'yole  la/xa  p!a'£ye,  ya'nnmses  la'- 
£wunEme.  Wa,  g  f'Pmese  gwal  ha£ma'pa  tslEda'qaxs  la'e  a'Em 
20  qEpEWE'lsxes  ha£mx'sa'£ye.  Wa,  la'xae  na'xhdxa  £wa'pe.  Wa, 
laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Middle  Piece  of  Halibut. — Wa,  he'xoLEn  L!Ele'wesE£weda  q!wa'q!u- 
sawa£ye,  yfxa  8,xa'la  tsE'nxwe  la'xa  awa'ba£yasa  Lle'se  la'xa  ewi'g'a- 
£ye  l5£  5k!waedza£yasa  p!a'£ye,  yix  k!uta'layosa  qlE'mlale  laxnEXE- 
25  na'£yasa  ha£mo'mo.  Wa,  gfi'hme  lawa'yeda  Lle'saxs  la'eda  ts'.E- 
da'qe  sapb'dxa  q!wa'q!usa'wa£ye.  Wa,  la  xti'lkwaleda  axa'sdas. 
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is  a  groove  at  the  place  where  it  was.  |  Then  the  woman  puts  her  27 
forefinger  into  this  groove,  |  and  she  opens  it  out  at  the  place  where 
the  (sides  of  the)  meat  meet,  along  the  |  backbone.  As  soon  as  the 
piece  in  the  middle  is  off,  she  ||  throws  it  into  a  basket  which  stands  30 
by  the  side  of  the  woman  when  she  is  working  on  the  |  halibut.  As 
soon  as  she  has  finished,  she  takes  the  basket  by  the  handle  and  | 
carries  it  into  the  house.  Then  she  splits  a  piece  of  red  pine  |  and 
makes  ro  as  ting-tongs  just  like  the  roasting-tongs  for  the  edges,  |  and 
the  piece  in  the  middle  is  put  in  in  the  same  way  as  the  edges  ||  when  35 
they  are  roasted;  and  it  is  eaten  in  the  same  manner.  |  What  is  left 
over  is  put  away;  and  they  eat  of  it  again,  |  even  when  it  is  cold. 
That  is  all  about  this.  | 

I  have  also  forgotten  the  one  name  of  the  edges.  It  is  called  |  by 
the  Newettee  “  standing-on-th  e-edge. ”  || 

Fresh  Codfish  (1). — The1  wife  at  once  breaks  |  some  dried  halibut  and  1 
puts  it  on  a  food-mat,  and  she  |  pours  oil  into  an  oil-dish;  and  after 
she  has  done  so,  |  she  spreads  out  a  food-mat  in  front  of  her  husband, 
and  she  ||  puts  the  oil-dish  on  it.  As  soon  as  she  has  done  so,  she  5 
takes  her  |  small  basket  in  which  she  keeps  her  two  fish-knives. 
She  |  is  going  to  remove  the  guts  of  the  codfish.  She  takes  her 
fish-knives,  |  and  takes  a  codfish  so  that  the  head  turns  towards 


Wa,  a'finesa  tsteda/qe  la  ts’E'mgiltslaxstalases  tslEma'lax'tsla'-  27 
na£ye  laq,  qa  aqo'x£wTdesa  awE'lgoda£yas  qlE'mlalas  nEXEna/yaseda 
hamo'mowe.  Wa,  gl'lfinese  lawa'yeda  q!wa'q!usa'wa£ye,  wa,  la 
ts  texts  la'las  la'xa  kxa'£ye  hano'dzffisxa  tsteda'qaxs  la'e  e'axalaxa  30 
p  !a'£ye.  Wa,  gi'lfinese  gwa'lExs  la'e  kdo'qulisxa  texa'£ye  qa£s  le 
k’  lo'gwi'LElaq  la'xes  g'5'kwe.  Wa,  la  kda'xAvIdxa  wuna'gule 
qa£s  l  lo'psayogwileq,  he  gwe'x'se  ido'psayaxa  xwa'xusEnxa£ye.  Wa, 
he'Emxaa'wise  gwa'leda  q!wa'q!iisawa£ye  gwa'laasasa  xwa'xusEnxa- 
£yaxs  la'e  Llo'pasE£wa.  Wa,  he'Emxaa'wise  gwe'gulaxs  la'e  ha-  35 
£ma/£ya.  Wa,  la  g-e'xasE£weda  ha£msa'£ye  qa£s  e't  !ede  ha£mx  £I'tsoxs 
la'e  wa'x,£Em  la  wuda'.  Wa,  laE'rn  gwal  laxe'q. 

Wa,  heEmxaawesEn  LlElewesE£wa  £nEme  LegEmsa  xwaxiisEnxa- 
£yeda  q!waq!iisEnxa£ye  laxa  LlaLlasiqwala. 

Fresh  Codfish  (1). — Wa,1  a/£mise  gEns'mas  he'x-£idaEm  kdo'pledxa  1 
kda'wase  qa£s  axdzo'des  la'xa  ha£madzowe'  le'£wa£ya.  Wa,  la 
klii'nxtslotsa  L!e'£na  la'xa  tslEba'tsIe.  Wa,  gl'ffmese  gwa'lr.xs 
la'e  LEpdza'moliltsa  ha£madzowe'  le'£we£  la'xes  la'£wunEme.  Wa,  la 
k-a'dzotsa  tslEba'ts’e  laq.  Wa,  gi'ffmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  &x£e'dxes  5 
la'laxame,  yix  g‘i'ts!E£wasases  maffEXLa  gElts'.E'ma.  Wa,  laE'm 
la'wiybdLEx  ya'x-yEgulasa  ne'tsahye.  Wa,'la  ax£e'dxes  gEltslE'me. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  £nE'me  la'xa  ne'ts!a£ye  qagwasta'les  lax  k!wae'ts!e- 


i  Continued  from  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V.,  p.  482. 
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the  place  where  she  is  sitting.  |  She  first  cuts  off  the  pectoral  fins.  || 
10  She  cuts  them  out  in  one  piece  with  the  gills.  Then  she  cuts  across 
the  bone  in  the  neck,  |  and  she  pulls  out  the  guts.  She  at  once  | 
cuts  off  the  intestines  and  throws  them  away  on  the  |  beach.  Then 
she  turns  the  stomach  inside  out  and  puts  it  down  on  the  |  beach. 
As  soon  as  all  her  work  is  finished,  she  goes  up  from  the  beach  || 
15  and  takes  her  fish-basket.  She  carries  it  by  the  handle  down  \ 
to  the  beach,  and  takes  the  stomachs  of  the  codfish  and  puts  them  | 
into  it.  As  soon  as  they  are  all  in  it,  she  carries  the  basket  by  the  han¬ 
dle  |  into  the  house.  Then  she  puts  it  down  in  front  of  the  fire  of 
20  her  |  house.  She  takes  her  kettle,  pours  ||  water  into  it,  and,  when  it 
is  half  full  of  water,  she  puts  it  |  on  the  fire.  Then  her  husband 
invites  in  his  friends.  |  As  soon  as  all  the  guests  are  in,  the  woman  | 
takes  the  stomachs  and  puts  them  into  the  boiling  water  of  the  | 
kettle;  and  when  they  are  all  in  the  water,  the  woman  takes  her  || 
25  tongs  and  stirs  what  is  being  cooked.  Then  |  she  lets  it  boil  for  a 
long  time  before  she  takes  it  off  from  the  fire.  |  At  last  the  woman 
takes  her  spoons  and  distributes  them  |  among  her  guests.  When 
they  have  one  each,  she  takes  the  |  kettle  by  the  handle  and  puts  it 
30  down  in  front  of  her  guests.  Then  ||  she  takes  a  bucket  with  water 
and  puts  it  down  in  front  of  her  |  guests.  They  drink  water  from  the 


na£yas.  Wa,  he'dnis  gil  xwa'ldtsose  pEL  !xa'wa£yas.  Wa,  la 
10  dia'diEmgoq  LE£wis  q!o'sna£ye.  Wa,  la  ge'x'sEndEX  tte'mqtexa'- 
wa£yas.  Wa,  a'dnese  la  ne'xuits  lodEX  ya'x'yig'ilas.  Wa,  he'x'd- 
dadnese  tlo'salax  tstene'xas.  Wa,  la  tsteqE'ntslesaq  la'xa 
Ltemadse.  Wa,  la  ideptexsE'mdxa  moqulas  qa£s  ax£a'lisEles  la'xa 
Ltemadse.  Wa,  g'i'ldnese  £wida  la  gwa'le  axsE£wa'sexs  la'e  l&'sdes 
15  qa£s  le  ax£e'dxes  kdo'gwatsle  lExa/£ya.  Wa,  la  k'  lo'quntsle'sElaq 
la'xa  Ltemadse.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  mo'qulasa  ne'ts!a£ye  qa£s  &xts  la'les 
laq.  Wa,  g'i'ldnese  £widts  !&xs  la'e  lr  lo'xwusde'sElaq  qa£s  kdo'gwe- 
LElaq  la'xes  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  la  k' Ib'xdvalilas  la'xa  ost&'lilases 
g'o'kwe.  Wa,  la  he'x,£idaEm  ax£edxa  ha'nxxano,  qa£s  guxtslo'- 
20  desa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  la£mese  £nEgo'yolaxa  £wa'paxs  la'e  ha'nx-- 
LEnts  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la  Le'dale  la'£wunEmasexes  £ne£nEmo'- 
kwe.  Wa,  gl'hmese  g'ax  £w!£laeLeda  Le'danEmaxs  la'eda  tsteda'qe 
ax£e'dxa  mb'qula  qa£s  ax£sta'les  la'xa  la  maE'mdElqula  £wapsa 
ha'nxxala.  Wa,  g'l'hmese  £wl£la£staxs  la'eda  ts'.Eda'qe  ax£e'dxes 
25  kdfpLa'la  qa£s  xwe'tElga£yexes  ha£me'x‘sllasE£we.  Wa,  la£me'se 
ge'g  illl  qa£s  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  ha'nx'sana  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa, 
la£mese  tsteda'qe  ax£e'dxes  k’a'kxtslEnaqe  qa£s  le  tstewa'naesas 
la'xes  Le'£lanEme.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  £wI£'lxtoxs  la'e  k- !o'qu£lilxa 
ha'nxxanowe  qa£s  le  ha'nx'dzamo'lilas  la'xa  Le'£lanEme.  Wa,  la 
30  ax£e'dxes  £wabEts!a'la  na'gatsla  qa£s  le  ha'nx'dzamo'lilas  la'xes 
Le'danEme.  Wa,  la'x'da£xwe  xama'g'agexa  na'gatslaxs  la'e  na'xdd 
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corner  of  the  bucket.  |  After  they  have  finished  drinking,  the  bucket 
is  put  away.  |  Then  they  eat  with  spoons  out  of  the  kettle.  |  The 
woman  takes  her  small  dishes  and  ||  puts  them  down  behind  the 
kettle  from  which  they  are  eating;  |  and  as  soon  as  they  find  a 
stomach  with  their  spoons,  they  put  it  into  the  small  dish;  |  and 
when  they  finish  eating  the  gills  and  the  liquid  with  their  spoons, 
they  put  down  the  spoons  |  with  which  they  have  been  eating,  and 
they  take  the  stomachs  with  their  hands  |  and  bite  them  off;  and 
after  they  have  finished  eating  them,  the  ||  woman  takes  the  small 
dish  and  pours  back  what  is  left  over  |  into  the  kettle  from  which 
they  have  been  eating.  Then  she  pours  some  water  |  into  (the  dish) 
and  washes  it  out;  and  when  it  is  clean,  she  again  |  pours  fresh  water 
into  it.  Then  she  places  it  before  her  guests,  |  and  they  wash  their 
hands;  but  the  woman  ||  takes  by  the  handle  the  kettle  from  which 
they  have  been  eating,  and  puts  it  down  at  the  |  outer  end  of  the  fire. 
After  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  the  bucket  |  with  water  and  places 
it  before  her  guests,  and  |  they  again  drink  from  the  corner  of  the 
bucket.  |  Then  the  woman  takes  the  dish  in  which  they  washed  their 
hands  and  ||  puts  it  down  at  the  place  where  she  is  sitting.  Then  the 
guests  go  out.  |  This  kind  of  food  is  also  not  a  food  for  the  morning, 
and  no  |  oil  is  poured  into  it,  and  it  is  not  used  at  feasts  for  many  | 


la'xa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  la'x'da£xwe  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  g-e'xasE£weda 
na'gatsle.  Wa,  la'x-da£xwe  ydVwultsalaxes  yd'sasE£we  la'xa 
ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  la'Elogume  qa£s  le 
k-a'g-ahlElas  lax  a'La£yasa  ha'£maats!e£ye  ha'nxxana.  Wa,  gd'l- 
£mese  yayo'sklnaxa  mo'qulaxs  la'e  gx'tsldts  la'xa  la'loghme.  Wa, 
gl'ldnese  gwal  yo'saxa  q!o'sna£ye  LE£wa  £wa'palaxs  la'e  gu'g-aliltses 
yeyo'yatslexa  k'a'kxtslEnaqaxs  la'e  xa'maxtslana  da'x'ddxa 
mo'qiila  qa£s  qlEgd'lbEyeq.  Wa,  gd'ldnese  gwal  hadna'pqexs  la'eda 
tslEda'qe  &x£e'dxa  la'logume  qa£s  le  xwe'laqa  guxtslo'tsa  hadnx-- 
s&'£ye  la'xa  ha£maa'ts!e  ha'nxxana.  Wa,  la  guxtslo'tsa  £wa'pe 
laq.  Wa,  la  tslo'xuglndEq.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  e'glg'axs  la'e  xwe'laqa 
guxtslo'tsa  a'lta£wap  laq.  Wa,  la  k‘ax-dzamo'lllas  la'xes  LedanEme. 
Wa,  la'x‘da£xwe  ts!E'nts!Enx£wida.  Wa,  la'Leda  tslEda'qe  k-!o'- 
qiililaxa  ha£maa'ts!e  ha'nxxana  qa£s  le  ha'ng-alllas  la'xa  o'bex-- 
Lalilasa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gl'Pmesegwa'lExs  la'e  k'lo'qulilxa  na'gatsle 
£wa'bEts!aia  qa£s  le  ha'nx'dzamo'l’ilas  la'xes  Le'danEme.  Wii,  la'x-- 
da£xwe  e'tled  xa'mag’agexa  na'gatslaxs  la'e  na'xddxa  £wa'pe.  Wa, 
la'Leda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  tsh/ntslEngwatsle  lo'q  !wa  qa£s  le  k  a'- 
g-aillas  la'xes  klwae'lase.  Wa,  laE'm  ho'qiiwElseda  Le'danEme.  Wa, 
laE'mxaa  k‘  les  lia£ma'£ye  gwe'x  sdEmasexa  gaa'la.  Wa,  la'xaa  k-  les 
klunqlEqasosa  Lle'£na.  Wa,  la  kdes  klwe'ladzEm  la'xa  qle'nEme 
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men,  and  the  numaym  is  not  invited  to  it.  |  Only  four  or  six  friends  of 
55  the  ||  one  who  caught  the  codfish  eat  of  the  bull-head,  for  that  is  its 
name  |  when  it  is  eaten;  and  the  one  who  invites  his  friends  says,  | 
“  We  will  eat  bull-head  to-morrow.”  Thus  he  says.  And  the  reason 
why  its  name  is  |  “bull-head”  is  that  the  stomach  of  “ the-one-who- 
pulls”  is  never  full,  and  also  |  the  stomach  of  the  black  cod  and  of  the 
60  kelp-fish  and  of  the  xuldzos.  That  is  its  other  ||  name  when  it  has 
been  cooked  and  when  it  has  been  caught  by  the  |  fisherman;  for  the 
fisherman  does  not  allow  |  the  guts  of  the  codfish  and  of  the  halibut 
to  stay  in  the  body  over  night;  for  it  is  said,  that,  if  |  his  wife  should 
not  do  so,  he  would  never  again  have  a  |  bite  from  the  halibut  or  || 
65  codfish  or  black  cod  or  qhua'qEla  and  also  the  t!ot!dp!e  and  also  the 
gwdxugu£wa  and  |  also  the  gwE£lek\  There  is  only  one  |  way  of  doing 
with  these  nine  kinds  when  they  are  first  caught  by  the  fisherman.  | 
That  is  all  about  this.  | 

1  Fresh  Codfish  (2) . — Sometimes  the  |  woman  cooks  at  once  these  eight 
kinds  besides  the  |  halibut,  and  the  eight  kinds  of  fishes  are  eaten 
5  fresh  |  when  the  tribes  are  really  hungry;  and  they  also  do  ||  so 
when  they  get  rotten.  The  only  difference  when  they  are  |  fresh  is, 
that  the  woman  cuts  the  codfish  right  away.  |  Both  sides  of  the 
neck  of  the  codfish  are  cut,  and  then  around  |  the  back  of  the  head; 

53  be'bEgwanEma,  Lohne'da  hiE^me'mote  k'  !e's£Emxaa  Le'£la£lay5  laq. 

i'Em  le'x'ahneda  mo'kwe  loxs  qlELlo'kwae  £ne£nEmo,kwasa 
55  ya/nEmaxa  ne'ts!a£ye  ha£ma'pxa  klume'se,  qaxs  he/£mae  Le'gEmse 
wa/xl  ha£ma/£ya.  Wa,  la  £ne'k-eda  Le'dalaxes  £ne£nEmo,ku: 
“KIwoklume'sg'ELEnsa/i,”  Tie'k'e.  Wa,  he'Em  la/gllas  Le'gadEs 
k!ume'saxs  kde'sae  qo't  laenoxwe  mAqulasa  ne'ts!a£ye,  LE£wa  mo'- 
qulasa  naTEmE  LE£wa'  pEX’Tte  LE£wa'  xuTdzose.  HeTm  £nETne 
60  Le'gEmasexs  la'e  ha'nx  LEntsE£wa,  loxs  g'a'loLa'nEmae  ylsa' 
ba'ku£lenoxwaq,  yixs  k  le'sae  helqlalekla  ba'ku£lenoxwaq  xa£mala 
kdes  la'woyowe  ya'x’yig'llasa  ne'ts!a£ye  LE£wa  p!a/£ye  qaxs  g1T£me- 
laxe  k'le'slaxe  gEnE'mas  he  gwe'x'Tdlaxe  laE'm* 1 * * * 5!^^^  kde'slax 
la'lax  e'tledlax  qlEk'a'soxs  la'e  e'tled  ba'kulaxa  p!a/£ye  LE£wa 
65  nets!a£ye  p£wa  nalEme  LE£wa  qlwa'qEla;  he,£misa  t!b't!op!e.  Wa, 
he'£misa  gwa'xugu£wa;  wa,  he/£misLeda  gwE£le'k-e.  HeTm  £nE'me 
gwe'g'ilase  qae'da  £na/£nEmax-£Idalaxs  g'aTae  g-a'xalisEleda  ba/ku- 
laq.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la/xeq. 

1  Fresh  Codfish  (Ge'ta  ne'ts!e£)  (2). — Wa,  £na'l£nEmp!Ena£meda 

tslEda/qe  he'x  fidaEm  ha£me'x  silaxa  ma£lgunaTldala  o'guTa  la/xa 

p!a/£ye.  Wa,  le'x'a£mes  halaxwaso'gwiltsa  maTguna/lldala  mamae'- 

masExs  a'lakdalae  pd'leda  le'ElqwalaLa£ye.  Wa,  la  he'Emxat!  gwe'- 

5  g'ilasexs  la'e  q!ap!aTax-£ida.  Wa,  le'x‘a£mes  5/gu£qala/yosexs 
ge'tae,  ylxs  he'x  £Ida£maeda  tslEda'qe  la  xwa'Hdxa  ne'ts!a£ye.  Wa, 
he'Em  gll  xwa'Titsose  wa'x'sanolxa'wa£yasa  ne'ts!a£ye,  he£stala 
lax  o'xLaata£yas.  Wa,  la  xwaTaxodEx  awi'g’aWas  ha'xEla  lax 
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and  she  cuts  down  its  back  way  down  to  its  |  tail.  She  cuts  close  to 
the  backbone,  and  ||  she  only  stops  cutting  when  she  gets  down  to  the 
belly.  Then  she  turns  it  over  |  so  that  its  head  turns  away  from  her; 
and  she  cuts  along  the  upper  side  of  the  dorsal  fin  |  again  close  to  its 
backbone,  |  and  she  only  stops  cutting  when  the  cuts  meet  at  the 
belly.  |  Then  she  takes  the  head  and  pulls  it  off  with  the  ||  backbone; 
and  she  puts  it  on  an  old  mat  which  is  spread  on  the  floor  of  the 
house.  |  Then  she  takes  cedar-rope  and  ties  it  around  the  flesh  side 
of  the  |  codfish,  in  this  manner:  Then  the  flesh-side  is 

on  the  outside,  |  and  the  scales  |  are  on  the  inside. 

After  she  has  finished  many  of  |  ~)  these,  |  she  sends  her 

husband  to  call  his  tribe  to  come  ||  ^  to  a  feast.  As  soon 

as  her  husband  is  gone,  the  woman  takes  |  her  large 

kettles  and  puts  them  down  inside,  by  the  |  door  of  the  house.  Then 
she  takes  buckets  and  carries  them  |  to  the  place  where  the  kettles  are, 
and  also  long-handled  |  tongs,  and  also  a  basket;  and  she  asks  some  || 
young  men  of  her  husband’s  numaym  to  come  and  help  her  build  a 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  |  house  where  the  feast  is  to  be.  As  soon  as 
the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house  blazes  up,  |  the  young  men  pick 
up  the  buckets  and  go  to  draw  water;  |  and  when  they  come  back, 
they  pour  it  at  once  into  the  |  kettles;  and  they  only  stop  when  they 
are  half  full  of  water.  ||  When  they  have  finished,  the  young  men  go 


ts!a'sna£yas.  Wa,  la  ma'klldzodalax  xEmo'moweg-a£yas.  Wa, 
a'Tmese  gwal  xwahaxs  la'e  la'g’aa  lax  tEk’la's.  Wa,  la  xweThduq 
qa  qwe'sgEmales.  Wa,  la'xaa  e'k-  loddzoda'laxa  q!wa'g'a£yasexs 
la'e  xwa/lhdEq.  Wa,  laE'mxaa  ma'klldzoda'laxa  xEmo'mowe'g-a£ye. 
Wa,  a'bmese  gwal  xwaTaxs  la'e  hs'lg-owe  xwa'La£yas  lax  tEk' la's. 
Wa,  a'hnese  la  da'x,£idxa  he'x't!a£ye  qa  ne'xodeq  le£w!'s  xeiuo'- 
moweg'a£ye  qa£s  g-e'dzodes  la'xa  LEbe'le  k- la'k- lobana.  Wa,  la 
ax£e'dxa  dE'nsEne  dEnE'ma  qa£s  yiltsE'mdes  la'xa  q'.E'mlalasa 
ne'ts!a£ye  g-a  gwa'leg-a  (fig.).  Wa,  laEm  Llasadza£yeda  qlEmladza£ye. 
Wa,  la  na'qlEga£ya  go'bEtadza£ye.  Wa,  gl'bmese  gwa'la  qle'nEmaxs 
la'e  £ya'laqax^s  la'£wunEme  qa  les  Le'dalaxes  g  o'kulote  qa  g-a'xes 
klwe'la.  Wa,  gd'hmese  le  la'£wunEmasexs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  &x£e'd- 
xes  awa'we  ha'nhEnx'Lana  qa£s  g'a'xe  hansto'lilas  la'xa  &wi'LElas 
tlexl'lases  g’o'kwe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  nena'gatsle  qa  g'a'xes 
ha£ne'l  lax  axa'sasa  M'nhEnx’Lanowe;  wa,  he'£mises  gl'lsglltla 
k  lek  lipLa'la;  wa,  he'£misa  lExa'£ye.  Wa,  la  he'laxa  gA'yole 
ha£ya'l£a  lax  £nE£me'motases  la'£wunEme  qa  g-a'xes  la'qolilxa 
klwe'ladzatsleLe  g-o'kwa.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  x'i'qostaweda  laqawa'- 
lilaxs  la'eda  ha£ya'l£a  k  lo'qulilxa  nena'gatsle  qa£s  le  tsiix  £wa'pa. 
Wa,  g-i'l£mese  g-a'xExs  la'e  he'tslalaEm  guxtsla'las  la'xa  h&'n- 
hEnx  Lanowe.  Wa,  a'l£mese  gwa'lExs  la'e  £naE'ngoyalaxa  £wa  pe. 
Wa,  gl'kmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  6'tse£steda  ha£yal'£axa  klwe'Le.  Wa, 
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31  about  again  to  call  the  guests.  |  The  woman  spreads  out  the  mats  for 
the  feasters  all  round  the  |  house.  As  soon  as  she  has  finished,  she 
takes  out  her  box  with  dried  salmon,  |  and  her  oil,  and  also  food- 
dishes  and  oil-dishes.  |  When  they  are  all  ready,  the  guests  enter;  || 
35  and  when  they  are  all  in,  they  |  first  take  the  dried  salmon  out  of  the 
box.  Then  they  are  scorched  |  in  the  way  I  told  first,  when  I  spoke 
about  a  real  feast  given  to  the  |  invited  tribes;  for  dried  salmon  is  the 
first  course.  After  |  they  have  eaten  the  dried  salmon,  the  kettles 
40  are  put  ||  on  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  They  do  not  put 
the  |  meat  of  the  codfish  at  once  into  the  kettles  that  were  put  on  the 
fire.  |  When  (the  water)  begins  to  boil,  the  woman  takes  her  |  basket 
and  places  it  in  the  boiling  water.  Then  |  she  takes  her  tongs  and 
45  picks  up  with  them  the  meat  of  the  ||  codfish  that  is  tied  together,  and 
she  puts  it  with  the  tongs  into  the  basket  which  is  in  the  water  |  in 
the  kettle.  She  only  stops  doing  so  when  it  is  all  in  the  water.  | 
The  woman  does  not  allow  it  to  be  in  the  water  for  a  long 
time.  Then  she  takes  her  |  tongs  and  pushes  them  through  the 
handles  of  the  basket  and  lifts  it  out  of  the  water.  |  Then  she  puts  it 
50  into  a  large  dish.  Then  she  at  once  unties  the  ||  ropes  which  had 
been  tied  around  (the  meat).  Then  the  woman  spreads  out  the 
meat  |  of  the  codfish,  and  she  takes  a  spoon  and  scrapes  off  the  | 
scales.  As  soon  as  they  are  all  off,  she  breaks  the  meat  into  pieces  | 


31  le'da  tslEda'qe  LEpse£stal!'lElasa  ldwe'Le  le'£we£  lax  awWstalllases 
go'kwe.  Wa,  gTlfinese  gwa/lExs  la'e  ha£n5'lt  lalllxes  xa'myatsle 
xEtsE'ma  le£w!s  L!e,£na;  wa,  he'finisa  lo'Elqlwe  LE£wa'  ts!e'ts!E- 
batsle.  Wa,  gl'hmese  £na'xwa  la  gwa'x’gulllExs  g’a'xae  ho'gwi- 
35  LEleda  Le'ffanEme.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  £wi£laeLeda  klwe'Laxs  la'e  he 
g  il  ax£wults  !&'layasa  xama'se  la'xa  XEtsE'me.  [Wa,  la  ts  !Ex-£I'tsE£wa 
la'xEn  la'xfida  gwa'gwex's£alasa,  qaxs  a'lakdalae  klwe'lasa  Le'ffa- 
laxa  le'lqwalaLa£ye,  la/g'iltsa  xama'se  tsla'g’idzEma.  Wa,  gd'Pmese 
gwal  hafina'pxa  xama'saxs  la'e  ha'nx'LEndayoweda  ha'nx'Lanowe 
40  la'xa  la'k'awallltsa  g'5'kwe.  Wa,  kde'stla  he'x‘£id  S,x£stE'ntsa 
qlE'mlalasa  ne'ts!a£ye  la'xa  lahanxmala  la'xa  iEgwI'leda  hanhE'nx-- 
Lanowe.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  mEdE'lx£w!dExs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  S,x£e'dxa 
lExa'£ye  qa£s  han£stE'ndes  la'xa  maE'mdElqula  £wa'pa.  Wa,  la 
ax£e'dxes  kdlpLa'la  qa£s  k’hple'des  la'xa  yiltsEma'la  qlE'mlalasa 
45  ne'ts!a£ye.  Wa,  la  k-!ipts!o'ts  la'xa  lExa'£ye  la  ha'n£stala  la'xa 
h&'nx’Lanowe.  Wa,  a'fimese  gwal  he  gwe'g’ilaxs  la£e  £wl£la£sta.  Wa, 
la£me'seda  tslEda'qe  k‘!es  he'lqlalaq  ge£sta'laxs  la'e  LlE'nxtslotsa 
k  IipLa'la  lax  k’  !a'k-  logwaasasa  lExa'£ye  qa£s  k !wet£wEstE'ndeq.  Wa, 
la  hS,'ndzots  la'xa  £wa'lase  lo'qlwa.  Wa,  he'x-£ida£mese  qwe'lalaxa 
50  dedEnE'me  yae'ltsEmes.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qe  LEpIe'dxa  qlE'mla¬ 
lasa  ne'ts!a£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  k  a'ts’Enaqe  qa£s  k'exa'les  la'xa 
go'bEtas.  Wa,  gfi'Pmese  £wi£laxs  la'e  k!u'lk!upsalaxa  qlE'mlale 
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and  puts  it  into  another  large  dish.  As  |  soon  as  she  has  done  so 
with  (all  the  meat),  she  takes  the  kettles  ||  from  the  fire,  and  she  also  55 
takes  a  long-handled  ladle  |  and  puts  it  into  the  liquid  of  what  has 
been  cooked,  and  she  |  dips  out  the  scales  which  came  off  from  the 
skin  of  the  codfish  when  she  |  put  them  into  the  water.  As  soon  as 
this  is  all  done,  she  takes  the  large  dish  |  in  which  is  the  broken  meat 
of  the  codfish,  and  she  ||  pours  (the  liquid)  into  the  kettle.  Then  she  60 
puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire  |  again;  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  the 
woman  takes  her  |  long  ladle  and  dips  up  the  liquid  of  what  is  | 
being  boiled,  and  pours  it  back  into  what  is  boiling.  |  She  does  the 
same  thing  as  long  as  the  food  that  is  being  cooked  ||  is  boiling.  65 
She  only  stops  doing  so  when  the  food  that  is  being  cooked  is  done.  | 
The  reason  why  she  does  so  with  the  liquid  that  is  |  being  boiled  is 
that  the  fat  and  the  liquid  become  mixed;  |  and  for  this  reason  the 
liquid  becomes  thick,  and  the  liquid  also  becomes  really  |  milky. 

It  looks  as  though  flour  had  been  poured  into  it.  ||  When  it  is  done,  70 
she  takes  the  kettles  off  the  fire,  |  and  the  young  men  at  once  take 
the  dishes  and  place  them  on  |  each  side  of  the  kettles;  and  she  takes 
again  her  long-handled  |  ladle  and  dips  the  cooked  codfish  out  |  into 
the  dishes.  She  only  stops  doing  so  when  the  dishes  are  full.  || 
There  is  no  food-mat  used,  for  |  the  liquid  always  drips  from  their  75 

qa£s  le'xat!  axtsla'la  la'xa  o'giblahnaxat!  £wa'las  lo'qlwa.  Wa,  53 
gTlhnese  £wi£la  he  gwe'x’Tdqexs  la'e  ha'nx'sEndxa  ha/nhEnxxa- 
nowe  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxa  gltlEXLa'la  k'a'tslEnaqa  55 
qa£s  tse'g  illsEles  la'xa  £wa'palases  ha'nx'LEntsE£we  qa£s  xE'lgl- 
lises  la'xa  go'bEte,  yi'xa  lawa'ye  la'xa  Lle'sasa  ne'ts!a£yaxs  la'x'de 
la'£stana  laq.  Wa,  gl'Fmese  £wi£laxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  £wa'lase  15'qlwa, 
ylx  la  gl'tslE£watsa  qlwe'lkwe  q’.E'mlalesa  ne'ts!a£ye  qa£s  le  giix- 
stE'nts  la'xa  hanE'nxxano.  Wa,  la  hanx-LE'nts  la'xes  lEgwi'le  60 
e'tleda.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  mEdElx£wi'dExs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxes 
gi'lt  lEXLa'la  k- la'tslEnaqa  qa£s  tse'g'ostales  £wa'palases  ha£me'x-- 
silasE£we  qa£s  xwe'laqe  tse£stE'nts  la'xa  maE'mdElqiila.  Wa, 
laE'm  he'xsaEm  gwe'g  ilaq  lax  £wa'£wasElilasas  maE'mdElqulas 
ha£me'x’silasE£we.  Wa,  a'Tmese  gwal  he  gwe'g  ilaxs  la'e  Llo'peda  65 
ha£me'x’silasE£was.  Wa,  he'nm  la'g’ilas  he  gwe'g’ilaxa  £wa'palases 
ha£me'x-silasE£we  qa  lE'lgEwesa  tsE'nxwa£yas  LE£wa  £wa'pala.  Wa, 
he'£mis  la'g’ilas  la  gE'nk  eda  £wa'pala.  Wa,  la'xaa  4'lakMala  la 
dzE'mxustowe  £wa'palas,  he'la  gwe'x'sa  gu'xstaaxusa  qu'xe.  Wa 
gl'bmese  Llo'pExs  la'e  ha'nx'sEndxa  ha'nhEnxxanowe.  Wa’  70 
he'x-£ida£mesa  ha£ya'l£a  ax£e'dxa  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s  mEx£a'lllEles  lax 
wax’sana'lilasa  hehE'nxxanowe.  Wa,  la'xaa  ax£e'dxa  gi'lt  lEXLala 
k’a'tslEnaqa  qa£s  tse'x-£ides  la'xa  ha'nx'Laakwe  ne'ts!a£ya  qa£s  le 
tsetsla'las  la'xa  lo'Elqlwe.  Wa,  a'Tmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  qo'qutleda 
lo'Elqlwe.  Wa,  laE'm  k' lea's  ha£madzo'  le'£wa£ya  qaxs  he'mEna-  75 
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76  mouths  when  they  are  eating  the  boiled  codfish  with  spoons.  |  She 
only  distributes  spoons  among  the  guests.  |  As  soon  as  they  have  one 
each,  they  put  the  dishes  in  front  of  them;  |  and  when  all  this  has 
80  been  done,  the  young  men  take  buckets  by  their  handles  and  ||  place 
them  before  the  guests,  and  they  all  drink;  |  and  after  they  finish 
drinking,  they  eat  with  spoons;  and  after  they  have  finished,  |  the 
young  men  take  away  the  dishes,  and  they  carry  the  rest  to  the 
wives  |  of  the  guests.  Other  |  young  men  give  water  to  the  guests. 
85  This  was  called  by  ||  former  generations  [the  first  past  men]  “cooling 
down  when  they  drink  water  after  |  having  eaten  with  spoons  boiled 
fish.”  After  they  finish  drinking,  |  they  go  out.  That  is  all 
about  this.  | 

1  Tainted  Codfish. — I  first  talked  about  the  fresh  boiled  |  codfish. 
Now  I  will  talk  about  |  what  the  Indians  hke  best, — tainted  boiled 
codfish.  |  When  the  codfish  has  been  kept  for  a  very  long  time  in  the 
5  corner  of  the  house,  ||  and  when  it  begins  to  be  tainted,  the  woman 
takes  the  tainted  codfish  |  and  puts  it  into  water  that  is  in  a  large 
dish.  |  As  soon  as  the  body  is  soaked,  she  puts  it  on  the  fire  |  and 
turns  it  over  and  over;  and  when  the  body  is  warm,  |  she  rubs  off 
10  the  scales.  Then  the  woman  ||  takes  an  old  mat  and  spreads  it  out 


76  la£mae  tsa'xulExstaleda  yo'saxa  ha'nxxaakwe  ne'ts!a£ya.  Wa, 
le'x-a£mesa  k’a'kxtslEnaqe  la  ts  lEwanaedzEm  la'xa  klwe'le.  Wa, 
g'i'l£mese  £wI'lxtoxs  la'e  k’axdzamo'lilasosa  lo'Elqlwe.  W* 1 * * * 5 * 7 * * 10a,  g'1'1- 
£mese  £wi£laxs  la'eda  ha£ya'l£a  k- lo'qulilxa  nena'gatsle  qa£s  le 
80  hanx'dzamo'lilas  la/xa  klwe'le.  Wa,  la'x-da£xwe  £wl£la  na'x£ida. 
Wa,  gd'l£mese  gwal  na/qaxs  la'e  yo'sfida.  Wa,  gd'Pmese  gwa'lExs 
la'eda  ha£ya'l£a  k’a'g’ililxa  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s  le  mo'tlots  lax  gEgEnE'- 
masa  klwe'le  be'bEgwanEma.  Wa,  la'Le  e'tlededa  wao'kwe 

ha£ya'l£a  naqa£matsa  £wa'pe  la'xa  klwe'le.  Wa,  he'em  gwE£yo'sa 
85  gd'lx’da  bEgwa'nEm  k’o'xwaxodeda  na'xfidaxa  £wa'paxs  la'e  gwal 
yo'saxa  ha'nxxaakwe  mamao'masa.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  gwal  na'qaxs 
la'e  ho'quwElsa.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

1  Tainted  Codfish  (Qlal  ne'ts!e£). — WTa,  he'Em  ge'ta  ha'nxxaak" 

ne'ts!a£yEn  gfi'hrde  gwa'gwex-s£alasa.  Wa,  la£me'sEn  gwa'gwex-- 

s£alal  lax  ex-a'g’a£yasa  ba'klumeda  la  qlal  ha'nxxaaku  ne'ts!a£ya. 

Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  ga'la  axe'la  ne'ts!a£ye  lax  one'gwilasa  g’o'kwe. 

5  Wa,  gl'hmese  la  qla'lfidExs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  qla'le  ne'tsla- 

£ya  qa£s  le  axstE'ndEq  la'xa  £wa'pe  qlo'ts  la  la'xa  £wa'lase  lo'qlwa. 

Wa,  gl'Pmese  po'sfide  o'k!wIna£yasexs  la'e  axLE'nts  la'xes  lEgwI'le 

qa£s  le'xlfialeq.  Wa,  gd'hmese  £wl£la  la  tslEx£wI'de  o'k!wina£ya- 

sexs  la'e  xu'tEmgdLE'le  go'bEtas.  Wa,  la£me'seda  tslEda'qe  ax£- 

10  e'dxa  k‘ la'k- lobane  qa£s  LEpla'llles  lax  ona'lisases  lEgwi'le.  Wa, 
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by  the  side  of  the  fire;  |  and  she  puts  the  heated  codfish  on  it.  Then  11 
she  takes  |  thin  cedar-sticks  and  scrapes  off  the  scales,  for  |  they  are 
all  loose.  When  they  are  all  off,  she  takes  a  wedge,  |  and  she  also 
takes  fire-wood  and  puts  it  down  by  the  place  where  she  is  sitting.  || 
Then  she  takes  the  scraped  codfish  and  |  puts  it  down  on  the  belly-  15 
side,  holding  the  head  of  the  fish.  Then  she  takes  the  |  wedge  and 
beats  it,  and  she  only  stops  beating  it  when  |  the  body  of  the  cod¬ 
fish  is  really  soft.  |  The  reason  why  they  beat  it  is  that  the  meat 
comes  off  at  once  from  the  ||  bones  when  it  is  cooked;  and  they  just  20 
pick  out  the  bones  when  it  is  |  done,  and  only  the  meat  is  left  in  the  | 
kettle.  As  soon  as  (the  woman)  has  finished 
scraping  the  body,  she  takes  her  |  fish-knife’ 
and  cuts  the  body  crosswise,  in  this  manner: 

After  |  she  has  finished  cutting  crosswise,  she 
takes  the  kettle  and  pours  ||  water  into  it  until  it  is  half  full.  25 
Then  she  takes  the  scraped  codfish,  |  bends  it,  and  puts  it  into  the 
kettle  on  the  fire.  |  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  the  woman  takes 
her  tongs  |  and  stirs  what  she  is  cooking.  At  once  |  the  meat 
comes  off  from  the  bones.  Then  she  lifts  (the  bones)  out  of  the 
water  ||  and  throws  them  into  the  fire.  Only  the  head  is  not  |  30 
taken  out.  As  soon  as  all  the  bones  are  out,  she  takes  a  |  long- 


la£me'se  yagudzo'tsa  LlExu'dEkwe  ne'ts!e£  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  11 
wi'ltowe  k!wa£xLa'wa  qa£s  k'exa'les  la/x  go'bEtas,  qaxs  la'e 
£wi£la  la  k'llna'la.  Wa,  gfi'bmese  £wi£laxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  LE'mg'a- 
yowe.  Wa,  la/xaa  ax£e'dxa  lEqwa'  qa£s  k’atla'liles  la'xes  klwae'- 
lase.  Wa,  la/xaa  ax£e'dxa  la  k'!e'xIdEku  ne'ts!a£ya.  Wa,  la  15 
k’lo'talaxs  la'e  da'lax  x-o'msas,  ytx  he'x't  !a£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa 
LE'mg'ayowe  qa£s  tlElxwi'tes  laq.  Wa,  a'lhnese  gwal  t  lE'lxwaqexs 
la'e  a'lak’lala  la  lE'ntlede  o'k!wina£yasa  ne'ts!a£ye.  Wa,  he'Em 
la'gilas  tlE'lxwetaq  qa  he'x-£ida£mese  la'weda  qlE'mlale  la'xa 
xa'qaxs  la'e  Llo'pa.  Wa,  a'£mese  la  klwe'tustalayuweda  xa'qaxs  20 
la'e  Llo'pa.  Wa,  4'£mese  la  le'x'ama  qlE'mlale  la  g-e'£stala  la'xa 
ha'nx-Lanowe.  Wa,  gl'fimese  gwill  k'e'xetaqexs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  gEl- 
tslE'me.  Wa,  la  qate'tledEqg'a  gwa'leg’a  (Jig.).  Wa,  g  i'fimese  gwal 
qatetaqexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  la  guxtslo'tsa 
£wa'pe  laq  qa  nEgo£yAles.  Wa,  la  &x£e'dxa  qate'dEkwe  ne'tsla-  25 
£ya  qa  gwa'naxts  lodes  laq.  Wa,  la  ha'nxxEnts  la'xes  lEgwi'le. 
Wa,  gi'fimese  m.EdE'lx£wfdExs  la'eda  ts’.Eda'qe  ax£e'dxes  k'lfp- 
La'la  qa£s  xwe'tledes  la'xes  ha£me'x-silasE£we.  Wa,  he'x,£ida- 
£mese  lawa'yeda  qlE'mlale  la'xa  xa'qe.  Wa,  la  k!we'tu£stalaq 
qa£s  tslEXLa'leq  la'xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  fe'x‘a£mesa  he'x-t!a£ye  k'les  30 
ax£wu£sta'nos.  Wa,  gl'fimese  £wi£laweda  xa'qaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxa 
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33  handled  ladle  and  dips  up  the  liquid  of  |  what  is  being  cooked  by  her, 
so  that  it  becomes  milky;  and  when  it  is  really  |  milky,  she  takes  the 
35  kettle  from  the  fire.  Then  ||  it  is  done.  At  once  she  calls  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  |  children  to  eat  with  spoons  what  is  in  the  kettle,  for 
the  tainted  codfish  is  not  [  used  to  invite  many  people.  It  is  |  only 
food  in  the  house  for  the  married  couple  and  their  children.  As 
soon  |  as  they  have  eaten  it  with  spoons,  the  man  takes  the  head.  || 
40  The  first  thing  to  be  eaten  are  the  eyes;  and  |  when  he  finishes  them, 
he  breaks  the  head  and  eats  the  |  fat  of  the  skull;  and  when  this  is 
finished,  he  takes  a  |  spoon  and  eats  the  meat  and  the  liquid;  but 
first  |  they  drink  water,  and  they  also  cool  themselves  with  water  || 
45  when  they  have  finished  eating.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

1  Codfish-Head. — When  the  head  of  the  codfish  is  |  really  tainted 

and  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  |  corner  of  the  house,  the 
woman  takes  her  kettle  and  |  puts  it  down  at  the  place  where  the 
5  heads  are.  Then  she  puts  ||  the  heads  into  it.  They  are  put  in  so  that 
the  face  is  upward.  |  As  soon  as  the  kettle  is  full,  she  takes  an  old 
mat  and  |  covers  them  over.  Then  she  takes  a  bucket  of  water  and  | 
pours  it  over  the  old-mat  covering.  She  |  only  stops  pouring  water 
10  when  it  shows  all  ||  around  the  mouth  of  the  kettle.  The  reason  why 

32  gi'lt'.EXLa'la  k'a'tsbnaqa  qa£s  tseg'ustalex  £wa'palases  ha£me'x-- 
silasE£we  qa  dzE'mxustox£wIdes.  Wa,  gTlTnese  a'lakdala  la 
dzE'mxustox£wfdExs  la'e  ha'nx'sEndEq  la/xa  lEgwf'le.  Wa,  laE'm 
35  Llo'pa.  Wa,  a'£mese  he'x'bdaEm  Le'dalaxes  ia'£wiinEme  LE£wis 
sa'sEme  qa£s  yoVldeqexs  g'e'tsloe  la/xa  ha'nx'Lanowe,  qaxskde'- 
sae  Le'dalayo  la'xa  qle'nEme  bEgwa'nEma  la  q!al  ne'ts!a£ya,  yixs 
&'£mae  ha'£ma£yaeltsa  haya'sEkAla  LE£wis  sa'sEme.  Wa,  gd'l- 
£mese  yo'sddEX'da£xwa  la'e  he'deda  bEgwa'nEme  ax£e'dxa  he'x*- 
40  t!a£ye.  Wa,  he'bnis  g'il  ha'mx'dtsoseda  gEbElo'xsta£ye.  Wa,  gTl- 
£mese  £widaqexs  la'e  wEWE'xusEndxa  he'x't!a£ye  qa£s  ha£mx-£Tdex 
dE'ngwap  !a£yas.  Wa,  glbmese  £wi£laqexs  lae  ax£e'dxa  k-a/ts  !e- 
naqe  qa£s  yo'sddexa  qlE'mlale  LE£wa'  £wa'pala.  Wa,  laE'mLeda 
£wa'pe  gll  na'xbtsos.  Wa,  la'xaa  k’o'xwaxodaEmsa  £wa'paxs 
45  la'e  gwal  yo'saq.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

1  Codfish-Head  (He'x't!e£sa  ne'ts!a£ye). — Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  4'la- 
kdala  la  qla'la  he'x't!a£yasa  ne'ts!a£yaxs  la'e  gael  g-ae'l  lax  one'- 
gwilasa  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  le'da  tsteda'qe  ax£e'dxes  ha'nx'Lanowe 
qa£s  le  ha'ng'alilas  lax  axe'lasasa  he'x't!a£ye.  Wa  la  axtsla'lasa 
5  he'x't!a£ye  laq.  Wa,  laE'm  e'k' lEgEmltslaxs  la'e  axtsla'laq.  Wa, 
glT£mese  qo'tleda  ha'nx'Lan4xs  la'e  ax£e'dxa  k'  !a'k'  lobane  qa£s 
nasEyl'ndes  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  £wa'bEts!4la  na'gatsla  qa£s 
guqEyi'ndes  lax  o'kuya£yasa  na'sEma£ye  k'  !a'k'  lobana.  Wa,  a'l- 
£mese  gwal  giiqa'sa  £wa'paxs  g'a'xae  ne'ldd  lax  o'kuya£yas  e£wa- 
10  ne'qwas  awa'xsta£yasa  ha'nx'Lanowe.  Wa,  he'Em  la'g'ilas  guqE- 
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she  |  pours  water  over  the  old  mat  is  that  it  does  not  catch  fire  |  11 
when  the  kettle  is  put  on.  As  soon  as  she  finishes  |  covering  it  up, 
she  puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  the  kettle  stays  on  the  fire  |  for 
a  long  time;  and  after  it  has  been  kept  boiling  for  a  long  time,  ||  it  is  15 
taken  off.  Now  it  is  done.  Then  the  woman  takes  |  a  large  dish 
and  her  largest  spoons.  |  She  puts  the  dish  by  the  side  of  the  kettle 
and  takes  off  the  |  mat  covering  of  what  is  being  cooked  by  her,  and 
she  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  |  Then  she  takes  the  large 
spoon  and  takes  out  of  the  kettle  one  by  one  ||  the  whole  heads.  She  20 
puts  them  |  into  the  dish,  and  she  only  stops  doing  so  when  the  heads 
are  all  out.  |  When  this  is  done,  the  woman  calls  her  |  house-mates  to 
come  and  eat  the  heads  of  the  codfish.  |  As  soon  as  they  come,  they 
sit  down,  and  she  puts  the  dish  before  them.  ||  They  drink  water;  25 
and  after  they  have  finished  drinking  water,  |  they  take  up  with  their 
hands  each  one  |  head  and  begin  to  eat  it;  and  they  continue  to  eat, 
first  |  the  eyes,  and  after  that  the  fat  of  the  skull;  ]  and  they  suck  the 
bones  and  throw  them  into  the  fire.  ||  As  soon  as  they  have  finished,  30 
the  woman  takes  the  food-dish  |  and  pours  into  the  kettle  the  food 
that  is  left  over.  She  pours  |  water  into  it  and  washes  it  out;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  clean  inside,  |  she  pours  the  water  out  by  the  side  of 


yi'ntsa  £wa'pe  la'xa  k- la'k- lobana  qa  klu'nqes  qa  kde'ses  xi'x£e-  ll 
dExs  la'e  ha/nxxala  la/xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gTbmese  gwal  na'sa- 
qex’s  la'e  ha'nxxEnts  la/xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  lahne'se  g'e'xxala 
ha/nxxala  la/xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  he'tla  la  ge'gllil  maE'mdElqulaxs 
la'e  ha/nx‘sana.  Wa,  laE'm  ido'pa.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qe  ax£e'd-  15 
xa  £wa'lase  lo'qlwa  p£wa  £wa' legacy ases  k’a'kxtslEnaqe.  Wa, 
la  hanO'liltsa  lo'q  !we  la/xa  ha/nxxanowe.  Wa,  la  na'sOdxa  k-  !ak-  !o- 
ba'ne  na'sa£yases  ha£me'x‘silasE£we  qa£s  g-e'nolises  la/xa  lEgwi'le. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  £wa'lase  k'a'ts  lEnaqa  qafs  ^na'TnEmsgEmEmk'e  sa/yl- 
nalaa  XE'lx^idxa  he'x  tla^ye  la'xa  ha/nxxanowe.  Wa,  la  xEltsIa'las  20 
la/xa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  a'hmese  gwal  he  gwe'g'ilaxs  la'e  £wI£losa 
he'x-t!a£ye.  Wa,  g'i'Pmese  £wi£laxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  Le'dalaxes 
£nEma'elwute  qa  g’a'xes  he'x'hax'xa  het!a/£yasa  ne'ts!a£ye.  Wa, 
gi'Tmese  gax  k!us£a'lilExs  la'e  k-a'x-dzamolllasosa  lo'qlwe.  Wa, 
la'x-da£xwe  na'x£idxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  25 
xa'max'tslanases  e£eyasa'xs  la'e  da'x-£Idxa  £na'l£nEmsgEme  la'xa 
he'x’t  !a£yaxs  la'e  ha£mx-£I'dEq.  Wa,  laE'm  he'x'saEm  g'il  ha£mx-£i'- 
tsose  gegE£ya'gEsas.  Wa,  la  a'lElx’sdalax  dE'ngwap  !a£yas.  Wa, 
la'pa  k’lE'xwaEmxa  xa'qas  qa£s  tslEXLa'leq  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa, 
gi'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  ha£maa'ts!e  lo'qlwa  30 
qa£s  le guxts  lo'tsa  ha£mx'sa£ye  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  la  guxts  lo'tsa 
£wa'pe  laq  qa£s  tslo'xuglndeq.  Wa,  g1'l£mese  la  e'gdg’axs  la'e 
qEbEno'lisxa  £wa'pe  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la  xwe'laqa  guxts  lo'tsa 
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the  fire,  and  she  pours  |  fresh  water  into  it  and  puts  it  down  before 
35  her  guests;  ||  and  they  all  wash  their  hands,  and  they  also  wash  them¬ 
selves  |  around  the  mouth,  for  the  fat  of  the  |  heads  sticks  all  around 
the  mouths  of  those  who  eat  this  kind  (of  food).  After  |  finishing 
they  drink  fresh  water.  This  kind  (of  food)  |  is  also  not  used  to  invite 
40  many  men  or  the  ||  numaym.  Only  the  housemates  of  the  |  owner 
eat  it;  and  no  oil  is  poured  into  it,  for  it  is  really  |  fat.  That  is  all.  | 
1  Roasted  Codfish. — When  many  |  codfish  have  been  caught  by  the 
fishermen,  the  woman  |  cuts  them  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
she  first  cut  them,  |  this  way:  — - —  7  As  soon  as  she  fin- 

5  ishes  cutting  them,  she  takes  ^  I  a  ||  piece  of  pine  that 
is  easily  split  to  make  roasting-  —  \  tongs.  |  Four  codfish 

are  put  into  each  pair  of  roasting-tongs,  |  in  this  manner.* 1 * * * 5 * * * * 10  A 
strip  of  cedar-bark  is  tied  between  each  (two)  |  codfish  and  also  at 
each  end,  so  that  the  roasting-tongs  do  not  spread  open.  |  As 
soon  as  this  is  done,  she  puts  (the  tongs)  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  || 
10  The  flesh  side  is  first  roasted.  As  soon  as  it  is  done,  she  |  turns  it 
over  and  roasts  the  skin  side;  and  when  |  it  is  blackened,  she  takes 
it  away  from  the  fire.  Then  it  is  done.  |  Sometimes  this  is  eaten  at 
once,  while  it  is  still  hot.  |  They  do  not  dip  it  into  oil  when  it  is  still 


a'lta  £wa'p  laq.  Wa,  la  k'ax'dzamo'hlas  la'xes  Le'danEme.  Wa, 
35  la'x-da£xwe  £wl£la  ts!E'nts!Enx£wida.  Wa,  la'xaa  ts!o'x£widEx 
awl'£stases  sEmses,  qaxs  £na'xwa£mae  kluta'le  tsE'nxwa£yasa 
he'x't!a£ye  lax  sE'msasa  ha/ma/pax  gwe'x'sdEmas.  Wa,  gd'ldnese 
gwa'lExs  la'e  na/xddxa  a/lta  £wa'pa.  Wa,  laE'mxaa  kdes  Le'Ia- 
dayuwe  gwe'x'sdEmas  la'xa  qle'nEme  be'bEgwanEma  LE£wa 
40  £nE£me'mote.  LaE'm  a'Em  le'x'aEm  hadna'pqeda  diEma'elwutasa 
axnd'gwadas.  Wa,  la'xaa  k' le&'s  Lle'dia  klu'ngEms,  qaxs  a'lak- !a- 
lae  tsE'nxwa.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la. 

1  Roasted  Codfish  (L!5'bEku  ne'sasde). — Wa,  he'dnaaxs  qle'nEmae 

ba'kiilanEmasa  ba'ku£lenoxwexa  ne'ts!a£ya.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qe 

xwa'lddEq  lax  gwa'laasa  xwa'La£yasexs  gd'lae  xwa'lddEq  xag'a 

gwa'leg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  g'i'Fmese  gwal  xwa'Laqexs  la'e  ax£e'dxa 

5  e'g'aqwa  lax  xa'sE£we  wuna'gula  qa£s  Llo'psayugwileq.  Wa, 

laE'm  mo'weda  ne'ts!a£ye  la  g'e'k'Iine  la'xa  £na'l£nEmts  !aqe  Llo'p- 

sayo  g'a  gwa'le  g'a  (fig.1).  Wa,  laE'm  yaLa'leda  £nal£nE'me  ne'- 

tslexa  dEna'se  LE£wa  wa'x-sba£ye  qa  kde'ses  ax£e'deda  LlO'psayowe. 

Wa,  gl'Fmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  Lano'lisas  la'xes  lEgwile.  Wa,  la 

10  he'Em  g'tl  Llo'pasose  q!E'mladza£yas.  Wa,  gl'l£mese  Llo'pExs 
la'e  le'x'ddEq  qa£s  Llo'pledex  L!e'sadza£yas.  Wa,  gl'l£mese  k!u- 
mE'lx'ddExs  la'e  axsE'ndEq.  Wa,  laE'm  Llo'pa.  Wa,  la  £na'l- 
£nE'mp!Ena  he'x'£idaEm  ha£inx-£i'tsoxs  he'£mae  a'les  tslE'lqwe. 
Wa,  la  k'!es  ts!Epa's  la'xa  L!e'£naxs  he'£mae  a'les  ts'.E'lqwe,  qaxs 


1  See  first  figure  onp.  241. 
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hot,  for  ||  it  is  still  moist  with  fat  inside.  As  soon  as  |  it  gets  cold, 
it  gets  dry  inside;  and  when  it  is  |  given  as  food,  they  dip  it  into  oil. 
This  also  is  not  used  to  invite  |  many  people.  Only  the  married 
couple  |  and  their  children  eat  this  kind  (of  food) ;  and  the  ||  roasted 
codfish  is  also  eaten  cold  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing;  |  but  it  is  not  eaten  hot  in  the  morning,  for  it  is  fat,  |  and  it  is 
bad  if  it  is  eaten  when  still  hot  in  the  morning.  |  They  drink  water 
before  and  after  they  have  finished  eating  it.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  || 
Another  Kind  of  Koasted  Codfish. — When  |  the  woman  does  not 
want  to  boil  the  codfish,  she  just  |  takes  the  cut  codfish  and  puts  it 
down  by  the  side  of  the  |  fire.  Then  the  belly  is  first  roasted;  and 
when  |  the  belly  is  done,  she  puts  it  down  on  the  belly-side  and 
roasts  the  right-hand  side;  ||  and  when  (the  surface)  is  all  blackened, 
she  turns  the  head  the  other  way  and  roasts  |  the  left-hand  side;  and 
when  that  also  is  blackened,  |  it  is  done.  [It  is  done  after  this.]  Then 
the  woman  takes  a  |  food-mat  and  puts  the  roasted  codfish  |  on  it, 
and  she  calls  her  husband  to  come  and  eat  it.  |]  Now  the  woman  first 
takes  water,  and  they  drink  it.  |  After  they  have  finished  drinking  it, 
the  woman  takes  off  the  skin  and  |  throws  it  into  the  fire;  and  after  the 
skin  is  all  off,  |  she  breaks  the  meat  into  pieces,  and  then  her  husband 


he'£mae  a'les  k!u'nk!unq!EqElases  tsE'nxwa£ye.  Wa,  gTbmese 
la  wudEX'T'dexs  la'e  lE'mlEmox£wida.  Wa,  g  iThnese  ha£mg-i'la- 
£yaxs  la'e  tslE'pEla  la'xa  ide'£na.  Wa,  la'xaa  kdes  Le'dalayo 
la'xa  qle'nEme  be'bEgwanEma;  a'Emxaa  le'x-a£ma  ha'yasEk'ala 
le£w!s  sa'sEme  ha£ma'pEX  gwe'x'sdEmas.  Wa,  la'xaa  ha£ma'£ya 
wuda'  L!o'bEku  ne'ts!exa  gaa'la  LE£wa'  nEqa'la  Lo£ma  dza'qwa. 
Wa,  la'La  kdes  ha£ma'£ya  tslE'lqwaxa  gaa'la  qaxs  tsE'nxwae, 
yixs  £ya'x‘sE£maaxs  ha£ma'yaaxs  he'£mae  a'les  tslE'lqwexa  gaa'la. 
Wa,  laE'nciLeda  £wa'pe  na'naqalg’iwes  loxs  la'e  gwal  ha£ma'pa. 
Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Another  Kind  of  Roasted  Codfish  (Mae'dzEku  ne'ts!e£).— Wa,  gi'l- 
£mesa  tsEda'qe  qlE'msa  ha'nx'LEndxa  ne'ts!a£yaxs  la'e  a'Em 
ax£e'dxa  la  ts!e'x’Ewaku  ne'ts!a£ya  qa£s  le  qE'lgiinolisas  la'xes 
lEgwi'le.  Wa,  laE'm  he  gll  Llo'pasose  tEkda's.  Wa,  g1'l£mese 
L!6'pe  tEkda'sexs  la'e  kdo'tlalisas  qa£s  Llo'pex  he'lkdot  !Ena£yas. 
Wa,  gl'Pmese  £na'xwa  k!umE'lx-£idExs  la'e  xulEli'saq  qa£s  Llo'ple- 
dex  gE'mxot!Ena£yas.  Wa,  gd'l£Emxaa'wise  k!umE'lx-£IdExs  la'e 
Llo'pa.  Wa,  laE'm  L!op  la'xeq.  Wa,  la  ax£e'deda  tslEda'qaxa 
ha£madzowe'  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  ya'gudzodesa  mae'dzEkwe  ne'ts!e£ 
la'qexs  la'e  Le'dalaxes  la'£wunEme'  qa  g'a'xes  ha£mx'£i'dEq.  Wa, 
la£me'se  he  gll  ax£e'tsosa  ts'.Eda'qeda  £wa'pe  qa£s  na'x£ideq.  Wra, 
gi'Pmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  axa'laxa  Lle'sas  qa£s 
tslEXLa'leq’ la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  wklaweda  Lle'saxs  la'e 
LE'nx£widEX  q'.E'mlalas.  Wra,  la  la'£wunEmas  ha£mx  £i'dEq.  Wa, 
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40  begins  to  eat  it.  |  After  he  has  eaten,  the  woman  takes  the  food-  ||  mat 
on  which  are  the  remains  of  food  and  the  bones,  and  |  shakes  it  into 
the  fire.  Then  the  woman  also  dips  up  some  |  water  and  drinks,  and  her 
husband  also.  After  |  they  have  finished  drinking,  he  squirts  a 
mouthful  of  water  over  |  his  hands;  and  his  wife,  on  her  part,  puts 
45  her  hands  ||  under  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Then  he  and  his  | 
wife  wash  their  hands  together.  The  man  takes  four  |  mouthfuls  of 
water  and  squirts  it  over  his  hands.  After  he  has  |  squirted  over  his 
hands  four  times,  he  finishes.  This  kind  of  food  is  not  used  to  invite  | 
50  many  people;  and  the  codfish  is  not  ||  dipped  into  oil  when  it  is 
(cooked)  this  way,  and  |  the  head  is  not  eaten.  That  is  all  about 
this.  | 

Red  Cod. — The  same  is  done  with  the  red  cod,  the  one  kind  of  cod¬ 
fish  |  and  with  the  nalzm,  the  gwEelEk',  the  qlwd'qEla,  J  the  Hot!  op!  e 
55  and  the  LEWE'lgame £.  Only  that  is  different  ||  with  the  xuldzos: 
that  is  not  dried,  and  also  the  kelp-fish,  for  they  are  |  very  small. 
At  last  it  is  done.  | 

Black  Cod. — I  have  forgotten  about  the  black  cod,  |  for  this  one  is 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  dried  salmon  when  it  is  dried;  and  that 
also  |  is  done  in  the  same  way, — it  is  scorched  as  they  do  dried 
60  salmon  when  it  is  eaten  ||  in  the  morning;  and  it  is  also  soaked  wdien 


gTPmese  gwal  hahna'pExs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxes  haTnadzowe' 
40  le'£wa£ya,  yixs  he'£mae  g-e'dza£ye  ha'mx’s^yas  LE£wa'  xa'qe  qa£s 
laa'xLEndes  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la'xaeda  tslEda'qe  tse'x-£idxa 
£wa'pe  qa£s  na'xdde,  wa,  la  o'gwaqe  la'£wiinEmas.  Wa,  glPmese 
gwal  na  qaxs  la'e  ha'msgEmd  la'xa  £wa'pe  qa£s  ha'mx'ts  lanEnde 
la  xes  e  eyasowe  .  Wa,  la  xaa  gEnE'mas  LEla'bE£weses  e£eyas5we 
45  lax  e£eyasa'ses  la'£wunEme.  Wd,  laE'm  £na£nE'mp!Eng'I]a  ts!E'n- 
tstenkwa  LE£wis  gEnE'me.  Wa,  le'da  bEgwa'nEme  mo'pfena 
ha'msgEmd  la'xa  ^a'pe  qa£s  hamx  tsIa'nEndes.  Wa,  gdl  mo'- 
plEna  ha'mx’ts  lanEntsexs  la'e  gwa'la.  Wa,  lan'm  kdes  Le,£lalayo 
la'xa  qlE'nEme  be'bEgwanEme  gwe'x-sdEmas.  Wa  laE'mxaa  kdes 
50  tslE'pEla  la/xa  L!e/£na,  yixs  ha'e  gwe'kweda  ne'ts!a£ye.  Wa,  la 
kdes  ha£ma/£ye  he'x’t!a£yas.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Red  Cod.— Wa,  he'£meda  Llo'xsEme,  yi'xa  ne'ts!a£ye  £nE'me  gwa'- 
yidalasaq  p£wa'  nalE'me  LE£wa'  gwE£le'k‘e,  LE£wa'  qlwa'qEla, 
LE£wa'  t!5'top!e,  LE£wa' LEWE'lgama£ye.  Wa,  le'x'a£mes  o'gu£qa- 
55  la£yasa  xu'ldzosaxs  kde'sae  k- !a'was!lasE£wa  LE£wa  pEX'i'te  qaxs 
xE'nLElae  am£ama'ya.  Wa,  lawl'spa  gwa'la. 

Black  Cod.  —  Wa,  he'xoLEn  LEle'wesE£wa  na'lsme,  yixs  ya'e 
gwa'leda  xamasaxs  la'e  lE'mxwasE£wa.  Wa,  he'Emxaa'wise  gwe'- 
g  ilasoxs  la'e  tslEX'aWwa  lax  gwe'gilasaxa  xama'saxs  la'e  ha£ma'- 
60  xa  gaa'la.  Wa,  la'xaa  t!e'lasE£wa,  yixs  la'e  ga'la  axe'lakwaqexs 
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it  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time  and  |  when  it  is  boiled.  They  dip  61 
it  into  oil;  and  this  is  also  |  used  for  inviting  many  people,  when  the 
host  has  no  dried  salmon  |  and  no  dried  halibut.  That  is  at  last  all 
about  this.  | 

Kelp-Fish  (1) . — Now  I'll  talk  about  the  kelp-fish,  which  is  |  the  same  1 
as  the  xu'ldzos.  Its  name  is  “heated  body,”  |  because  its  body  is 
heated  over  the  fire  in  order  to  loosen  the  scales,  |  and  because  also 
hot  water  is  poured  over  it.  ||  Then  the  scales  come  off  from  the  skin,  5 
and  |  therefore  it  is  called  the  “heated  body;”  and  the  reason  why 
it  is  called  “fast  swimmer”  ( xu'ldzos )  |  is  because  it  swims  very 
quickly  whenever  it  is  frightened.  | 

Now  I  will  tell  how  they  are  cooked,  for  |  they  do  not  begin  right 
away  to  cook  them  when  they  are  fresh,  for  they  only  ||  begin  to  10 
cook  them  after  they  have  been  in  the  house  for  a  long  time.  Some¬ 
times  |  they  are  kept  five  days,  or  even  more;  for  they  try  to  obtain 
for  it  a  |  strong  smell,  so  that  the  bones  will  come  off  from  the  meat, 
and  also  so  that  they  |  may  be  fat.  The  first  people  said  so,  and 
therefore  people  |  of  recent  times  imitate  them;  and  (therefore)  also 
the  kelp-fish  becomes  tainted  (before  it  is  used).  ||  The  woman  takes  15 
the  kettle  and  puts  it  by  the  side  of  the  |  fire  of  the  house.  Then  she 
takes  her  drinking-bucket  and  draws  |  fresh  water.  As  soon  as  she 
comes  home,  she  pours  |  the  water  that  she  has  drawn  into  the 


ha/nx’LEntsEswae.  Wa,  la  tslE'pnla  la'xa  ide'hia.  Wa,  la'xaa  61 
LE/£lalayo  la/xa  qle'nEme  be'bEgwanEma,  yixs  kdea'sae  xa'matsa 
klwe'lase,  loxs  kdea'sae  kda'wasa.  Wa,  lawi'spa  gwal  la'xeq. 

Kelp-Fish  (1). — Wa,  lahne'sEn  gwa'gwex‘s£alal  la/xa  pExr'te,  yixs  1 
hiEma'e  LE£wa  xu'ldzose.  Wa,  he'Em  la'g'ilas  Le'gadEs  pExr'te, 
yixs  pEX-a'sEwa£es  o'k  !wina£yaxs  la'e  la'lawa£yasE£wes  go'bEte  la/xa 
lEgwi'lasa  g'o'kwe,  loxs  guqe'tasE£waasa  tslE'lxsta  £wa'pa.  Wa, 
he'x£ida£mese  £wi'£wexap  !e'de  go'bEtas  la'xa  Lle'se.  Wa,  he'Em  5 
la'gilas  Le'gadEs  pExr'te.  Wa,  he'£mis  la'g  ilas  Le'gadaxaas  xiil- 
dzo'sas,  yi'x’ae  lax  max-£ide  yixs  he'ltsaases  kITe'dayowe. 

Wa,  la£me'sEn  gwa'gwex-s£alal  la'qexs  la'e  ha£me'x's!lasE£wa,  yixs 
kde'sae  he'x‘£id  ha£me'x'silasoxs  he'£mae  a'le  ge'te,  qaxs  a'lmae 
hh£mex-silasoxs  la'e  gael  hxe'l  la'xa  g'6'kwe  £na'l£nEmp!Enae  10 
sEk- !a'p!Enxwa£se  £na'las  loxs  haya'qaaq  qaxs  q!a'q!alaaq  qa 
q!alp!a'les,  qa  k‘  !E'nx,£ides  xa'qas  la'xes  qlE'mlale.  Wa,  he'£misexs 
tsE'nx£widae,  £ne'lraeda  g'a'le  bEgwa'nEma.  Wa,  he'£mis  la'g-ilasa 
a'le  bEgwa'nEm  na'naxtslEwaq.  Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  q!al£I'deda 
pEx  i'te,  lada  tslEda'qe  ax£edxa  ha'nx'Lanowe  qa£s  hano'lises  lax  15 
lEgwi'lases  g'6'kwe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  na'gatsle  qa£s  le  tse'x’hdEx 
a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  g-ax  na'£nakuxs  la'e  guxtslo'tses 
tsa'nEme  £wap  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe,  qa  nEgo'yoxsdales.  Wa, 
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kettle,  until  it  is  half  full,  |  and  she  leaves  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 
20  Then  she  takes  the  kelp-fish  and  ||  puts  them  into  a  small  basket, 
and  she  places  it  near  the  |  side  of  the  fire.  Then  she  takes  the 
short  |  wedges  which  are  -always  kept  in  the  house,  and  also  a  short 
wall-board.  |  Generally  she  uses  the  stern-seat  of  a  small  canoe.  She 
puts  it  down  |  close  to  the  small  basket  in  which  the  kelp-fish  are 
25  kept,  and  she  does  the  same  ||  with  the  short  wedge.  Then  she  takes 
one  kelp-fish  out  of  the  |  little  basket.  She  holds  the  head  of  the 
kelp-fish,  and  puts  its  |  body  into  the  fire.  Then  she  turns  it  over; 
and  as  soon  as  |  she  sees  that  the  scales  begin  to  come  off  from  the 
skin,  |  she  puts  it  down  on  an  old  mat  that  has  been  spread  out  on 
30  the  floor  of  the  house.  She  takes  her  ||  knife  and  scrapes  off  the  scales 
that  are  loose.  Then  she  turns  |  the  fish  over  and  over  as  she  scrapes 
off  the  scales.  As  soon  as  all  |  the  scales  are  off,  she  puts  the  fish 
on  its  belly  on  the  |  stern-seat  of  the  small  canoe,  on  which  the  fish 
is  beaten.  She  holds  it  with  the  left  hand,  by  the  |  head.  With  the 
35  right  hand  she  takes  the  flat  point  of  a  ||  short  wedge,  and  with 
the  top  end  beats  the  |  back  of  the  kelp-fish,  beginning  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  beating  down  to  the  tail.  |  She  only  stops  beating  when 

the  body  of  the  kelp-fish  is  _ _  soft.  |  After  she  has 

beaten  it,  she  takes  her  |  fish-  <^°\)|  ]  )  Pltr'J  knife  and  cuts  the 
40  body  across  in  this  manner.  After  ||  she  has  cut  it 


o'x’sa£mese  haTia'lis  la'xa  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  pExl'te  qa£s 
20  k’lExtslo'des  la/xa  la'laxame.  Wa,  la  ha'ng’alllas  la'xa  ma'k’ala 
lax  onft'lisasa  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  la'xae  ax£e'dxa  tslEklwa'  hemEnel 
LEmg’ay&sag’o'kwe.  Wa,  he/£misats!Exusto  ts!ats!axusEma.  HeTm 
q  luna'la  a'xsE£wa  gdxsa/sa  xwa/xwaghme.  Wa,  la  pax£a/llla  la'xa 
ma'glnwalllasa  pEX’I'datsle  la'laxama.  Wa,  he'Emxaa'wise  axsa- 
25  llTasa  tslExusto  LE'mg’aya.  Wa,  la  daltslo'dxa  £nE'me  pEX’i't  la'xa 
la'laxame.  Wa,  la  da'la  he'x’t  !a£yasa  pExTtaxs  la'e  ka'tLEnts 
o'k!wina£yas  la'xa  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  la  le'xTlalaq.  Wa,  gi'bmese 
dd'qulaq  la  £wl£la  £wl'£wexap  lededa  go'bEte  la'xa  Lle'saxs,  la'e 
axdzo'ts  la'xa  LEbl'le  k'  !a'k-  lobana.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  xwa'La- 
30  yow®  qa£sik‘ex4'les  la'xa  la  kdlna'la  gd'bEta.  Wa,  laE'm  le'x’i- 
dalaxa  pExl'taxs  k’ex^'laax  gd'bEt  !Ena£yas.  Wa,  g‘i'l£mese  £wl£l4- 
weda  go'bEt  !Ena£yaxs  la'e  ma'dzotsa  pEX'I'te  la'xa  tlElo'dzo 
glxso'sa  xwa'xwagume.  Wa,  la  da'lases  gE'mxoltslana  lax 
he'x’t!a£yas.  Wa,  la  da'x‘£itses  he'lk'!ots!ana£ye  lax  pE'lba£yasa 
35  ts!Exustowe  LE'mg’aya.  Wa,  la  t!E'lx£w!ts  o'xta£yas  lax  awl'g'a- 
£yasa  pEX’I'te  g-a'g’iLEla  lax  o'xLaata£yas,  he'bEndala  lax  o'xsda- 
£yas.  Wa,  a'Tmese  gwal  tlE'lxwaqexs  la'e  lE'ntlede  o'k!wina£yasa 
pEX’I'te.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  gwal  tlE'lxwaqexs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  xwa'- 
Layowe  qa£s  qatetle'dex  o'k!wina£yas  g’a  gwa'leg’a  (Jig.).  Wa, 
40  glbmese  gwal  qatetaqexs  lae  ma£stE'nts  lax"  £wa'bEts!41asa  hanx’- 
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crosswise,  she  puts  the  fish  head  first  into  the  water  in  the  |  kettle. 
She  never  cuts  off  the  head;  for  the  first  people  |  said  that  a  good  taste 
is  given  to  the  meat  of  the  |  kelp-fish  by  the  fat  of  the  eyeballs  and 
the  |  brain.  Therefore  she  puts  it  all  into  the  kettle;  ||  and  she  does 
this  to  all  the  other  kelp-fish,  if  there  are  to  be  many  |  guests.  As  soon 
as  the  kelp-fish  is  in  the  kettle,  |  she  puts  it  over  the  fire;  and  when  it 
begins  to  boil,  |  the  woman  takes  the  fire-tongs  and  stirs  it;  |  and  after 
stirring  it  for  some  time,  she  takes  it  down.  Then  ||  she  takes  her  large 
long-handled  stirring-ladle  and  stirs  with  it  |  for  a  short  time  what  is 
being  cooked.  She  does  not  |  stir  it  long,  before  she  dips  the  spoon  into 
what  is  being  |  cooked  and  pours  it  back  [on  the  top  of  where  she  took 
it  from];  |  and  she  continues  this  for  a  long  time.  It  may  be  ||  half  an 
hour  according  to  the  clock  that  the  woman  |  dips  up  the  water  of  what 
she  is  cooking  and  pours  it  back  again.  |  She  only  stops  when  the 
liquid  of  what  she  is  cooking  is  really  milky.  |  This  shows  that  the  fat 
of  the  fish  is  well  mixed  |  with  the  liquid.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  woman  dips  up  |j  the  liquid  of  what  she  is  cooking,  so  that  the 
liquid  |  and  the  fat  of  the  kelp-fish  may  be  well  mixed;  for  if  the  | 
liquid  of  the  kelp-fish  should  not  be  milky  when  it  is  given  by  the 
host  to  his  friends,  |  then  the  guests  at  once  whisper  among  them- 


Lanowe.  Wa,  laE'm  hewa'xaEm  qalro'dEx  he'x-t!a£yas  qaxs 
£ne'k-aeda  g-a'le  bEgwa'nEmqexs  he'£mae  yo'splayasa  qlE'mIalasa 
pExTte  tsE'ntsEnxsta£yas  gegEbElo'xsta£yas  gegEyagEsas  LE£wes 
lEqwa'.  Wa,  he'£mis  la'g’ila  £wi£la£stEnts  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe. 
Wa,  la  £w!£laEm  he  gwe'x'ddxa  wao'kwe  pExd'ta,  ylxs  qle'nEmae 
Le'fianEmas.  Wa,  gi'bmese  £wl£la£steda  pExi'te  la'xa  hS/nxxano- 
waxs  la'e  ha'nxxEnts  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gi'bmese  mEdE'lx£wI- 
dExs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  tsIer'sLala  qa£s  xwe'tlideq.  Wa, 
kde'stla  ge'glltsela  xwe'tasa  tsIe'sLalaxs  la'e  k'atla'lllas.  Wa,  la 
&x£e'dxes  £wa'lase  g  iltlEXLala  xwe'dayo  k‘ats!Enaqa,  qa£s  ya'£was£- 
ide  xwe't’.ets  la'xes  ha£mex-si'lasE£we.  Wa,  k- !e's£Emxaa'wise 
ge'glltsela  xwetas  laqexs  la'e  tse'g’ost^las  lax  £wa'palases  ha£mex‘- 
sI'lasE£we  qa£s  xwe'laqe  tsestE'nts  lax  o'kuya£yases  g'aya'nEma- 
saq.  Wa,  la  ge'gdltselak  as  he  gwe'g’ile.  Wa,  walaanawise  l5£ 
nExsEglLEla  la'xa q!aq!alak‘!a£ye  £wa'£wasdEmasa  tslEda'qe  tse'g‘0- 
st^laxa  £wapalasa  ha£me'x'silasE£was  qa£s  xwe'laqe  tse£stE'nts. 
Wa,  a'Tmese  gwa'lEXs  la'e  a'lakdala  la  dzE'mxustowe  £wa'palasa 
ha£mex-si'lasE£was,  qaxs  la'e  a'lakdala  la  qElo'kwe  tsE'nxwa£yasa 
pEX'Ite  LE£wis  £wa'pala.  Wa,  he'Em  la'gdlasa  tslEda'qe  tse'g‘ost4la 
£wa'palases  ha£me'x'silasE£we  qa  a'lakdalese  lE'lgoweda  £wa'palas 
LE£wa  tsE'nxwa£yasa  pExTte,  qaxs  g  l'hmae  kdes  dzE'mxustowe 
£wa'palasa  pExd'taxs  hamgl'layaaseda  Le'dalaxes  £ne£nEmo'kwe. 
Wa,  he'x-£ida£mese  dEndE'msa  k!we'hlaxs  la'e  ho'qiiwEls  lax  g-o'- 
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selves  when  they  leave  the  house  J  of  their  host,  and  they  say  about 
65  the  woman  that  she  is  lazy,  ||  although  she  may  be  of  chief’s  blood  and 
a  chief’s  wife.  However,  |  the  wives  of  those  who  are  not  of  chief’s 
blood  do  not  give  up  |  trying  to  get  milky  the  liquid  of  the  kelp-fish 
that  they  are  cooking.  When  |  the  liquid  of  the  kelp-fish  is  really 
milky,  the  |  kelp-fish  kettle  is  taken  off  the  fire,  and  now  it  is  done.  || 
70  Then  the  woman  brings  out  of  her  room  her  dishes,  which  |  she  keeps 
in  the  inner  room.  She  puts  them  down  on  the  floor  next  to  the  | 
kettle  in  which  the  kelp-fish  were  boiled;  and  she  takes  the  same 
large  |  ladle  with  which  she  dipped  up  the  liquid  of  the  kelp-fish 
when  she  was  cooking  it,  |  and  she  dips  up  with  it  the  boiled  kelp-fish 
75  from  the  ||  kettle,  and  she  pours  them  into  the  dishes.  Both  the 
liquid  and  the  |  meat  are  put  into  the  dishes.  As  soon  as  the  dishes 
are  filled  evenly,  |  — for  they  are  not  entirely  full  |  of  liquid  and 
meat, — and  as  soon  as  everything  |  is  ready,  the  spoons  are  distrib- 
80  uted  among  the  small  party  of  guests.  ||  Then  the  dishes  are  placed 
before  the  guests;  and  there  is  always  |  one  dish  for  four  men.  | 
First,  they  drink  some  cold  water;  and  after  they  have  finished 
drinking,  |  the  host  speaks  to  his  guests,  and  says,  |  “Think  of  your 
throats  and  do  not  swallow  the  bones!”  Then  they  all  begin  to 
85  eat  with  ||  spoons.  It  takes  them  a  long  time  to  eat  the  boiled  kelp- 


kwas  Le'danEmax’daq.  Wa,  laE'm  £ne'x’sE£weda  tsteda/qaxs  qh/m- 
65  tslEXLae,  yi'xa  gTqamene  yixs  gEnE'maasa  g’i'gama£ye.  Wa,  la'La 
£na'xwa£me  gEgEnE'masa  wa'x-£me  kdes  g’i'qamen  kdes  ya'x’dd  qa 
dzEmxustox£w!des  £wa'palas  hadne'x’silas  pExb'ta.  Wa,  gd'idnese 
a'lakdala  la  dzE'mxustox£wIde  £wa'palasa  pExu'taxs  la'e  ha'nx’- 
sEntsE£weda  pEX’I'tedatsle  ha'nxxana.  Wa,  laE'm  Llo'pa.  Wa, 
70  he'x’ddadneseda  tslEda'qe  ax£wult  lali'laxes  loE'lqlwaxs  ha'x’de 
k’imts  la'llla  otsla'llle  qa£s  g’a'xe  k’a'g’alllElas  lax  ma/g’lnwalllasa 
pEX’I'tedatsle  ha'nxxana.  Wa,  he'dnis  &x£e'tsoseda  £wa'lase  k’a- 
tslEna'q,  yix  tseg'ostalayo'sex  £wa'palases  ha'nx’LEntsE£we  pExl'ta. 
Wa,  le  tse'yoltslots  la'xa  ha'nxxaakwe  pExl'ta  la'xa  ha'nxxa- 
75  nowe  qa£s  le  tsetsla'las  la'xa  lo'Elqlwe,  £na'xwa£me  £wa'palas  LE£wa 
qlEmla'le  la  tsets’a'layo  la'xa  lo'Elqlwe.  Wa,  gl'Fmese  la  £nEma'x'e 
aw4'xats!Ewasasa  lo'Elqlwaxs  £na'xwa£mae  kdes  4'laEm  qo'qii- 
t!axa  £wa'pala  LE£wa  qlE'mlale.  Wa,  gl'Fmese  £wi£la  la  gwa'- 
lalaxs  la'e  tslEwanae'dzEma  k'a'kxtslEnaqe  la'xa  k!wa'k!we- 
80  lEmaxs  la  e  k'a'x-£idayuwa  lo'Elqlwe.  Wa,  he'mEnalaEm  mae- 
ma'leda  be'bEgwanEmaxa  £na'l£nEmexLa  lo'qlwa.  Wa,  le  na'£na- 
qalgxyoEmxa  wuda£sta'  £wa'pa.  Wa,  gd'Pmese  g4al  na'qaxs 
la'e  ya'qlEg-aleda  klwe'lasaxes  Le'danEme.  Wa,  la  diAk'a:  a£ya/- 
x-da£xu  mElqliixa'lano  qaox  xa'qas.”  Wa,  la  £wida  yo'sdtses 
85  k’a'kxtslEnaqe.  Wa,  la  ge'g’illl  yo'saxa  yEwe'kwe  pExd'ta  qaxs 
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fish,  for  |  in  eating  it  they  are  very  much  afraid,  for  it  happens  often  | 
that  they  are  hurt  when  swallowing  fish-bones,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  eat  fast  |  [with  spoons]  when  it  is  boiled;  and  after  they  have 
eaten,  they  |  cool  themselves  with  fresh  cold  water.  Then  they  || 
go  out  of  the  feasting-house  at  once.  The  kelp-fish  is  not  given  |  to 
a  large  number  of  people,  for  they  never  |  obtain  many  when  they 
are  catching  them.  Therefore  it  is  given  only  to  the  |  numaym  and  to 
a  single  family;  that  is,  the  sons,  and  their  |  wives,  and  their  children, 
and  the  daughters  and  their  ||  husbands  and  their  children.  That  is 
what  is  called  a  family  of  single  origin.  |  Only  these  are  invited  by  the 
owner  of  the  kelp-fish  and  also  his  |  friends.  That  is  all  about  the 
boiled  kelp-fish.  | 

Kelp-Fish  (2). —  (The  man)  first  takes  the  small  basket  of  his  wife,  j 
As  soon  as  he  arrives  at  the  beach  of  his  house  he  puts  |  the  fish 
caught  with  the  line  into  the  basket.  .  He  goes  up  and  enters  the  | 
house.  Then  his  wife  spreads  an  old  mat  ||  and  carries  up  the  small 
fish-basket  and  |  places  it  by  the  side  of  the  old  mat.  She  sits  down 
by  the  side  of  the  old  mat,  which  |  is  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
fish-basket.  She  takes  |  one  of  the  fish  with  her  left  hand,  and  she 
does  in  the  same  way  as  I  |  described  before.  When  the  intestines 
and  the  gills  have  all  been  removed,  ||  she  takes  her  fish-knife,  which  is 


a'la£mae  k  llE'ma  pExl'taxs  ha£ma'ya£e  qaxs  qlima'lae  g'a'yalases 
xa/qaxs  nEx£we'tsE£wae.  Wa,  he'hnis  la'gula  k'!es  a'lbaleda 
yo'saqexs  ha'nx'Laakwae.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  gwa'la  yo'sax’daqexs 
la'e  k’oxwaxotsa  a/lta  wuda£sta'  £wa'pa.  Wa,  he'x-£ida£mese  la 
ho'quwEls  la/xes  k!we'layats!ex'de.  Wa,  k-!e's£Emxaa  k!we'la- 
dzEma  pExi'te  la'xa  qle'nE  me  be'bEgwanEma  qaxs  kde'sae 
q  lEyoLanEmenoxuxs  la'LanEmae.  He'£mis  la'gila  le'x'ahna 
£nE£me/mote  LE£wa  hiE'mxLala  £nE£me'ma,  yixa  sa'sEme  LE£wis 
gEgEnE'me  LE£wis  sa'sEme,  p£wa  ts!e'daqe  sa'sEma  LE£wis  le'la- 
£wunEme  LE£wis  sa'sEme.  W  a,  he'Em  gwE£y5'  hiE'mxLala  £nEme'- 
me.  Wa,  le'x'ames  Le/£lalaso£s  axno'gwadasa  pEx  i'te  Lo£me'da 
£ne£nEmo'kwe.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xa  ha'nxxaakwe  pExu'ta. 

Kelp-Fish  (2). — Wa,  he'£misg‘ll  ax£etso£seda  la'laxamaxses  gEnE'- 

maxs  gl'lae  la'g'alis  lax  LlEma'isases  g-o'kwe.  Wa,  la  kdixtslo'- 

tses  Lla'ganEmeda  pEX'i'te  laq.  Wa,  la,  la'stsas  qa£s  la  lae'Las  la'xes 

g'o'kwe.  Wa,  he'x-£ida£mese  gEnE'mas  la  LEpIa'lilaxa  kda'kdo- 

bana.  Wa,  la  kdo'qulilxa  pEX’i'datsIe  la'laxama  qa£s  la  hanE'n- 

xElilas  la'xa  k‘ !a'k- lobana.  Wa,  la  klunxElllxa  kda'klobana  lax 

he'lkdodEnwalilasa  pExu'datsIe  la'laxama.  Wa,  la£me  dolts  !odxa 

£nE'me  pExu'tses  gE'mxolts  !ana£ye.  Wa,  he'£mis  gwe'g  ilaqnn  gd'lx-- 

£Ide  wa'ldEma.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  £wi£lawe  ya'x-yigule  LE£wa  qlo'sna- 

yaxs  la'e  8,x£e'dxes  xwa'Layowe.  He'Em  £nEm  Le'gEmsa  xwa'La- 
£ 
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11  also  called  |  mussel-shell  knife,  for  the  first  people  used  the  mussel- 
shell  for  a  knife  |  (this  was  sharpened  by  Deer  when  he  met 
Q!a'neqe£laku).  |  The  woman  takes  the  fish  in  her  left  hand  |  and 
15  puts  it  down  on  the  old  mat  with  the  ||  tail  of  the  fish  towards  the 
woman  and  the  stomach  turned  towards  the  left  |  of  the  woman. 
She  holds  her  knife  in  her  right  hand,  |  cuts  off  the  head,  and  when 
it  is  off  she  cuts  open  |  the  back  all  the  way  down  to  the  tail,  cutting 
along  'the  upper  side  of  the  backbone.  |  She  only  stops  cutting  when 
20  the' fish  is  spread  open.  ||  Then  she  puts  it  back  on  the  old  mat.  Then 
she  takes  |  another  fish  and  she  does  the  same  to  it,  and  |  she  does 
the  same  with  all  the  others.  Now  her  husband  |  makes  roasting- 
tongs  of  red  pine,  for  they  are  going  to  roast  the  fish.  As  soon  |  as 
25  the  work  is  finished,  he  gives  them  to  his  wife,  and  the  woman  ||  takes 
the  roasting-tongs  and  she  takes  a  long  strip  of  split  |  cedar-bark  and 
winds  it  about  one  span  |  from  the  lower  sharp-pointed  end  of  the 
roasting-tongs.  |  She  pulls  it  tight  as  she  winds  it  around  it,  and  ties 
it  on.  Then  the  roasting-tongs  will  not  |  split  when  she  puts  the  fish 
30  into  them.  As  soon  as  ||  the  woman  has  finished  this,  she  takes  one  of 
the  fish  that  have  been  cut  open  |  and  rubs  it  over  the  roasting-tongs. 
When  these  are  |  covered  with  blood  and  slime,  she  puts  into  it  one 
of  the  fish  that  have  been  ]  cut  open.  It  is  put  in  crosswise.  Then 


11  yowe  gEltslE'me  ylxa  xo'las  qaxs  he/£mae  xwa/Layasag’a/la  bEgwa'- 
nEma  (ylxs  g-exasE£was  ge'xmstalaxs  la'e  ba'k-o  lo£  Qla/neqe- 
dakwe).  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'qe  da'x-£itses  gE'mxolts!ana£ye  la'xa  pE- 
x'lte  qa£s  ya'gudzodes  la'xa  k-  la'k-  !obana.  W a,  laE'm  gwa'saxsdaleda 
15  pExTte  la'xa  tslEda'qe.  Wa,  la  gwe'lr  laesala  lax  gEmxoits  lana- 
£yasa  ts  lEda'qe.  Wa,  la  da'lases  he'lk'  lots  !ana£ye  la'xes  xwa'Layaxs 
la'e  qak’o'dEX  he'x't  !a£yas.  Wa,  g'ihmese  la'waxs  la'e  xwalbEtE'n- 
dEX  o'xLaataryas  qa£s  ha'xEle  lax  ts!a'sna£yas  e'kdotlEndalax  xa- 
kdadzas.  Wa,  a'Tmese  gwal  xwa'Laqexs  la'e  a'lakdala  la  LEpa'la. 
20  Wa,  la  axdzo'ts  la'xaaxa  k*  !a'k- lobanaxs  la'e  e'tled  ax£e'dxa 
£nE'me  pExu'ta.  Wa,  laxae  he'Emxat!  gwe'x-£idEq.  Wa,  la'na- 
xwaEm  he  gwe'x’hdxa  wao'kwe.  Wa,  ia'La  la'£wunEmas  Llo'psa- 
yogwllaxa  wuna'gtile  qaxs  Llo'peLaxa  pExl'te.  Wa,  gd'hmese 
gwa'le  axa'£yasexs  la'e  ts!as  la'xes  gEnE'me.  Wa,  la'da  tslEda'qe 
25  cla'x’fidxa  Llopsayowe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  gdltla  ts!eq!adzo  dzEXE'ku 
dEna'sa.  Wa,  la  qEX‘£aLE'lots  la'xa  £nE'mp!Enk'e  la'xEns  q!wa'- 
q!wax-ts!ana£ye  g’aglLEla  lax  bEnba£ye  ex-beseda  Lldpsayowe.  Wa, 
la  lEk!uta'la£me  qEX-a£yasexs  la'e  yhla'LElots.  Wa,  laE'm  kdesL 
x5'xusLa  Llo'psayowe  qo  lal  Llb'ptslodayoLa  pExi'te  laq.  Wa,  gd'l- 
30  £mese  gwa'lExs  lae'da  tslEda'qe  cla'x-£Idxa  £nE'me  la'xa  xwa'LEkwe 
pExu'ta  qa£s  tslEkfitle'des  la'xa  Llo'psayowe.  Wa,  gl'hmese 
niEgug’e'txa  E'lkwa  LE£wa  k‘ le'laxs  la'e  Llo'ptslotsa  £nE'me  xwa'- 
LEk"  pExu'ta.  Wa,  laE'm  ge'k- lEna£yaxs  la'e  &x£e'dxa  dzE- 
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she  takes  |  split  cedar-bark  and  winds  it  around  just  over  the  edge 
of  the  fish,  and  ||  she  pulls  it  tight  and  ties  it  down.  Then  she  puts 
another  fish  just  over  it.  |  It  is  turned  the  way  opposite  the  one  just 
put  into  the  tongs.  Then  she  |  winds  cedar-bark  just  above  it,  and 
she  pulls  it  tight  when  she  |  ties  it  around.  Then  she  takes  another 
fish  and  puts  it  in.  ]  Its  tail  is  turned  again  the  opposite  way,  for  all 
of  them  are  turned  so  that  the  tails  are  in  alternate  directions  ||  in  the 
roasting-tongs.  Sometimes  there  are  four  |  fish,  or  even  six,  put  into 
one  pair  of  long  roasting-tongs.  |  Then  she  ties  cedar-bark  around  the 
top  of  the  roasting-tongs.  |  Then  the  woman  places  them  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  of  her  house.  |  First  the  flesh-side  is  roasted;  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  almost  ||  black  on  the  surface  of  the  meat,  she  turns  them  over 
and  |  changes  to  roast  the  skin-side.  When  the  skin-side  is  really  black¬ 
ened,  |  they  are  done.  Then  she  pulls  the  tongs  out  of  the  ground  and  | 
places  them  not  far  from  the  fire,  so  that  the  heat  of  |  the  fire  reaches 
them,  and  so  that  they  keep  hot.  Then  the  ||  man  calls  his  friends, 
and  sometimes  he  calls  his  |  numaym  to  come  and  eat  the  roasted  kelp- 
fish.  |  Those  whom  he  has  called  come  in  immediately;  and  as  soon  | 
as  they  are  all  in,  the  woman  spreads  long  food-  |  mats  in  front  of 
those  who  are  going  to  eat  the  roasted  kelp-fish.  ||  The  woman  takes 
the  roasted  fish  in  the  roasting-tongs,  and  takes  |  it  out  of  the  roasting- 


XEkwe'  dEna's  qa£s  qEx-£a'LElodes  lax  ek' lEnxe'LElas.  Wa,  la 
lEklu'tElaxs  la'e  yiFa'LElodEq.  Wa,  la  e'tletsa  £nE'me  lax  e'k'le- 
LElas.  Wa,  laE'm  xwe'laleda  a'le  Llo'pts  loyos.  Wa,  la'xae 
qEX'htsa  dEna'se  lax  e'k‘ lEnxELElas.  Wa,  la'xae  lEklutE'laxs  la'e 
ylfiaLElodEq.  Wa,  laxae  e'tled  ax£e'dxa  fliE'me  qa£s  Llo'pts  lodes. 
Wa,  laE'mxae  e'tled  xwelala  qaxs  £na'xwa£mae  xwe'xwalaleda 
la  Llo'pts loyos  la'xa  Llo'psayowe,  yixs  £nal£nEmp lEnae  mo'weda 
pExu'te  lo£xs  qlELla'e  Llo'pts  lala  la'xa  gd'ltlasa  Llo'psayowe. 
Wa,  la£me  a'Elaaku  qEX‘ta'£yeda  dEna'se  lax  o'xttFyasa  Llo'psa¬ 
yowe.  Wa,  lada  tslEda'qe  Lanolisaq  lax  lEgwi'lases  g  o'kwe.  Wa, 
laE'm  he  g  il  L!o'p!etsoseda  qlEmlalas.  Wa,  g  thmese  naxsaap!a 
lo£  klumle  o'kuya£yas  q  lE'mlalasexs  la'e  le'x’hdEq  qa  lies  la 
Lla'yo  Llo'plede  L!e'sadza£yas.  Wa,  gi'Fmese  la  alakdala  klumle 
Llesadza£yasexs  la'e  Llo'pa.  Wa,  la  kdiqulelaq  qa£s  g-a'xe  La'- 
g  alilaq  la'xa  kde'se  qwe'sala  la'xa  lEgwi'le  qa  la'g-aes  Lle'salasa 
lEgwI'le  laq,  qa  ts  !Elqwax'sa£mese.  Wa,  la  he'x'£ida£meda  bEgwa'- 
nEine  la  Le'fialaxes  £ne£nEmo'kwe  loxs  ha'e  Le'£lalasE£wes  £nE- 
£me'mote  qa  g’a'xes  l !el lo'bEguxa  Llo'bEkwe  pExu'ta.  Wa,  la 
he'x'fidaEm  g’ax  ho'gweLEleda  Le'fianEme.  Wa,  gd'Fmese 
£wi£laeLEXs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  LEpla'lilxa  glldEdzowe  ha£madzo' 
le'£wa£ya  lax  Lla'salllasa  l !el lobEguLaxa  Llo'bEkwe  pExi'ta.  Wa, 
la'da  tslEda'qe  &x£e'dxa  Llo'pts lala  Llo'bEku  pExu'ta  qa£s  xlkdol- 
tslo'deq  la'xes  Llo'psayowe.  Wa,  la  naE'nLEmlilElasa  £nal£nE'me 
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57  tongs.  She  puts  them  down  with  the  skin  below  in  front  |  of  the 
guests,  and  she  pours  oil  into  oil-dishes,  |  and  she  puts  down  one  in 
front  of  every  four  men.  |  The  feasters  themselves  break  the  fish;  |[ 
60  and  when  it  is  all  broken  in  pieces,  they  begin  to  eat.  |  Then  they  dip 
it  in  oil,  for  all  the  fat  comes  out  while  |  it  is  being  roasted,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  dry.  As  soon  as  they  have  finished  |  eating  the  roasted  fish, 
they  drink  fresh  water;  |  and  after  they  have  finished  drinking  they  go 
65  out.  Roasted  kelp-fish  is  not  ||  given  at  a  feast  to  many  tribes,  for  they  | 
never  catch  much  of  it.  Therefore  only  the  friends,  husband  and 
wife,  |  or  the  numaym,  or  strangers,  eat  roasted  |  kelp-fish.  Now, 
that  is  all  about  this.  | 

1  Kelp-Fish  (3). — Oh,  I  forgot  to  talk  about  |  wind-dried  kelp- 
fish.  It  is  cut  in  the  same  way  as  the  roasted  |  kelp-fish. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  backbone  is  taken  out,  |  and 
the  scales  are  left  on  in  the  same  way  as  the  scales  are  left 
5  on  ||  roasted  fish.  They  do  not  eat  the  skin  of  the  roasted 
kelp-fish,  for  |  they  only  eat  the  meat.  After  the  feasters 
have  eaten  the  roasted  kelp-fish,  |  they  throw  away  the 
skin.  When  |  the  woman  finishes  cutting  open  the  kelp-fish, 
she  splits  thin  pieces  of  |  cedar-sticks  and  spreads  the  fish 
10  with  two  of  them  so  as  to  keep  it  open,  ||  in  this  manner:  | 

57  la'xes  Le'danEme.  Wa,  la  k!u'nxts!dtsa  Lle'dia  la'xa  ts!e'ts!Eba- 
ts!e  qa£s  la  k'aglmlllElas  lax  L!a'sa£yasa  mae'mokwe  be'bEgwa- 
nEma.  Wa,  la  qSule'x'sdsm  LE'nqweda  klwe'laxa  pExTte.  Wa, 
60  g'i'ldnese  £wI'we1x's  LE'ngEkuxs  la'e  £wi£la  hadnx-d'da.  Wa, 
lan'm  tslEpa's  la'xa  Lle'dia  qaxs  £widamae  tsE'nxwa£yasexs  la'e 
L!o'pasE£wa.  Wa,  he'bnis  ia'gdlas  lE'mxwe.  Wa,  gl'ldnese  gwal 
LlELlo'bEguxa  Llo'bEkwaxs  la'e  na'gek’Elaxa  a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wa, 
g  i'ldnese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  ho'quwElsa.  Wa,  k‘  !e's£Emxaeda  l!o'- 
65  bEkwe  pExu't  klwe'ladzEm  la'xa  qle'nEme  ]e'lqwalaLasya  qaxs 
kde'sae  qluna'la  qlEyo'LanEma,  la'gulas  le'x-a£meda  £ne£nEm5'kwe 
LE£wa  ha£yasEk‘ala  LE£wa  £nE£me'mote  LE£wa  ba'gunse  l!el!o'- 
bEgiixa  pExu'te.  Wa,  laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

1  Kelp-Fish  (3). — A,  he'xoLEn  e'tledEl  gwa'gwex‘s£alasLeda  xd'l- 
kwe  pEx  l'ta.  He'Em  gwa'le  xwa'La£yase  xwa'La£yasa  Llo'bEkwe 
pEX'i'ta.  Wa,  le'x'a£mes  o'giixddayosexs  la£wEyakwa£es  xa'kda- 
dzowe.  Wa,  la  axa'laEmxae  go'bEtas  he  gwa'le  go'bEtasa  Llb'bE- 
5  kwaxs  axa'la£mae.  Wa,  la  k  !es  ha£ma'e  Lle'sasa  Llo'bEkwe  yixs 
le'x-a£mae  ha£ma'e  qlE'mlalas.  Wa,  gl'kmese  gwal  l  !el lo'bEgwe- 
da  klwe'laxs  la'e  4'Em  ts!Ex£edayoweda  Lle'sas.  Wa,  g4'l£Em 
gwa'leda  tslEda'qe  xwakaxa  pexi'taxs  la'e  xo'x£widxa  wIswEltowe 
k!wa£xxawa  qa£s  qEtli'desa  ma'lts!aqe  la'xa  pExu'te  qa  LEpa'les 
10  g-a  gwa'leg-a  (fig.). 
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After  she  has  done  so,  she  hangs  them  up  just  over  the  |  fire;  and  12 
after  they  have  been  hanging  there  for  four  days,  |  they  are  half  dried. 
Then  the  owner  takes  them  down;  |  and  when  he  wishes  to  boil  them, 
she  takes  the  ||  small  kettle  and  puts  it  over  the  fire.  She  takes  her  |  fish-  1 5 
knife  and  cuts  the  kelp-fish  into  two  pieces  lengthwise,  |  and  she  also 
cuts  it  in  halves  crosswise.  Now  each  of  the  dried  kelp-fish  is  in  four 
pieces.  |  When  the  kettle  begins  to  boil,  she  |  puts  the  pieces  of  kelp- 
fish  into  it.  It  does  not  ||  boil  long  before  she  takes  the  kettle  off  the  fire,  20 
for  then  |  it  is  done.  Then  the  woman  takes  her  dish  and  puts  it  down  | 
at  the  place  where  she  is  sitting.  She  takes  her  tongs,  and  with  them 
she  lifts  |  the  boiled  fish  and  puts  it  into  the  dish.  |  When  it  is  all  in 
the  dish,  she  takes  her  oil-dish,  ||  pours  oil  into  it,  and  puts  it  down  25 
in  front  of  the  persons  for  whom  she  has  cooked  it.  |  They  drink  water 
before  they  begin  to  eat;  |  and  after  drinking  water  they  eat.  They  | 
dip  it  into  oil.  They  do  not  eat  the  skin  with  it,  for  |  the  scales  are 
still  on  it.  They  only  eat  the  meat.  ||  After  they  have  eaten,  a  bucket  30 
of  water  is  placed  in  front  of  them.  |  They  put  their  mouths  at  the 
corner  and  take  a  mouthful  |  of  water.  Then  they  squirt  the  water 
into  the  hands  and  wash  them;  |  and  after  they  have  washed  their 

Wa,  gl'Pmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  teta'k’ostodayo  lax  na'qosta£yasa  11 
lEgwile.  Wa,  g’i'hmese  mo'p  !Enxwa£se  £na'las  te'ta'k'ostowexs 
la'e  k- !ayax£wida.  Wa,  laE'm  axa'xovii  yis  &xno'gwadas.  Wa, 
gi'l£mese  £ne'ke  axno'gwadiis  qa£s  hanxxE'ndeq,  la  ax£e'dxa 
ha£nE'me  qa£s  ha'nx'LEndes  la'xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  15 
xwa'Layowe  qa£s  t!o'ts!Endexa  pExu'tasde  la'xes  g  i'ldolase.  Wa, 
laxae  ge'x’sEndEq  nExsE'ndEq.  Wa,  laE'm  mae'moxuseda  £nal£nE'- 
me  pEx’i'tasd.  Wii,  gl'hmese  mEdElx£wide  ha'nx'LEnasexs  la'e 
axstE'ntsa  t!o't!Ets!aakwe  pEX’I'tasd  laq.  Wa,  k‘ !e'st!a  ge'gllit 
maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  ha'nx’sanoweda  ha'nxxanowe,  qaxs  laE'm  20 
Llo'pa.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda'q  ax£e'dxes  t5'q!we  qa£s  k'a'g'aliles 
la'xes  k’wae'lase.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  tsIe'sLala  qa£s  kdipll'des 
la'xa  ha'nxxaakwe  pEX’i'tasde  qa£s  la  k- !ipts!a'las  la'xa  lo'q!we. 
Wa,  gl'hmese  £wl£lts!a  la'xa  lo'qlwaxs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  tslEba'tsle 
qa£s  k!iinxts!o'desa  L!e'£na  laq.  Wa,  la  k  a'gEmlilas  la'xes  ha£mesi'-  25 
lag  ilaq.  Wa,  la  na'naqalg  iwalaEmxa  £wa'paxs  kdeVmae  h&£mx-£- 
I'da.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  ha£mx  £I'da.  Wa,  laE'm 
tslEpa's  la'xa  L!e'£na.  Wa,  la  kdes  hamga'q  LE£wis  nle'se,  qaxs 
axa'lae  go'bEtas,  qaxs  le'x'amae  ha'£mase  qle'mlalas.  Wa,  gl'l- 
£mese  gwal  ha£ma'paxs  la'e  hangEmle'lEma  na'gats!e  £wa't)Ets!alaxa  30 
£wa'pe!  Wa,  a'£mese  xwa'£mag  ageses  sE'msaxs  la'e  hamsgE'md 
la'xa  £wa'pe,  qa£s  hamx  tsIanE'ndes  qa£s  ts!E'nts!Enx£wide.  Wa, 
g  ihmese  gwal  ts!E'nts!Enkwaxs  la'e  e't!ed  hamg  agEntses  SF/mse 
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hands,  they  put  their  mouths  |  to  the  corner  of  the  bucket  and  drink 
35  water.  Now  that  also  is  finished.  || 

1  Broiled  Dried  Kelp-Fish.— Sometimes  other  people  want  |  to  eat 
soaked  half-dried  kelp-fish.  |  The  woman  first  takes  her  tongs  and 
puts  them  down  |  where  she  is  sitting.  Then  she  takes  down  the 
5  kelp-fish  that  has  been  hung  up  to  dry,  ||  and  she  puts  it  down  at  the 
place  where  the  tongs  are.  She  dips  up  some  |  water  and  places  it 
with  the  dried  kelp-fish.  Then  j  she  takes  the  fire- tongs  and  lifts 
the  dried  kelp-fish  in  the  middle,  |  in  this  manner  :  j 
Then  she  holds  it  in  the  tongs  over  the  fire,  the  flesh- 
10  side  first  ||  turned  down;  and  as  soon  as  the  steam 
puffs  out  all  over,  j  she  turns  it  over  and  she  broils 
the  skin-side;  and  when  |  the  skin  becomes  all  black, 
she  stops  |  broiling  it,  for  it  is  done.  Then  she  puts 
it  down  |  on  the  mat  with  the  skin  down.  She  drinks  water;  and 
15  after  ||  drinking,  she  begins  to  eat  the  meat.  She  only  |  takes  off 
the  meat  from  the  skin  and  puts  it  into  her  mouth.  |  She  does  not 
dip  it  into  oil,  for  this  kind  is  fat.  | 

I  forgot.  As  soon  as  she  finishes  broiling  the  half-dried  |  kelp-fish, 
20  and  when  it  is  done,  she  takes  a  cup  with  water,  ||  takes  a  mouthful, 
and  blows  the  mouthful  of  water  over  the  flesh-side  of  what  she  |  has 
cooked.  Then  it  gets  really  tender,  and  |  therefore  old  women  and 


lax  6'gwag-a£yasa  nagatsle'  qa£s  na'xfidexa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  laE'mxae 
35  gwa'la. 

]  Broiled  Dried  Kelp-Fish. — Wii,  la  £na'l£nEmp  !Ena  he  ha£nm- 
e'xstso£sa  wao'kwe  be'bEgwanEm  pE'nkwe  kfiayaxwa  pEx-i'tasda. 
Wa,  he'Em  gdl  ax£e'tso£sa  tslEda'qes  tsle'sLala,  qa£s  k'at  laities 
la'xes  klwae'lase.  Wa,  la  axaxo'd  la'xa  xilpfia'LEla  pExu'tasda 
5  qa£s  g'e'g'allles  lax  lcade'lasasa  tsle'sLala.  Wii,  la  tse'x-£id  la'xa 
£wape  qa£s  g’a'xe  hang’alllas  lax  g'ae'lasasa  pExu'tasde.  Wa,  la 
da'x-£idxa  tsle'sLala  qa£s  kipll'des  lax  iiEgo'yatyasa  pExi'tasde 
g-a  gwaleg-a  (Jig.). 

Wa,  la  k  lipa'lases  tsIe'sLala  laqexs  la'e  pEx-a'x  q!E'mladza£yas 
10  qaxs  he/£mae  gule/£lale.  Wa,  g'i'hmese  k'Exumxsaweda  kfia'lEla 
la'qexs  la'e  le'x'TdEq  qa£s  pEx-£Tdex  L!e'sadzE£yas.  Wa,  laE'm- 
La  khVmleq.  Wa,  g4T£mese  £na'xwa  k!u'mla  Lle'sasexs  la'e  gwal 
pEX’a'q  qaxs  lE£mae  Llo'pa.  Wa,  a/£mese  nELEdzo'ts  la'xa  ha- 
£madzo'we  le'£wa£yaxs  la'e  na'x£ed  la'xa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  g  i'lhnese 
15  gwal  na'qexs  la'e  hamx  £i'dxa  qlE'mlale.  Wa,  laF/m  a'sm  axa'- 
laxa  qlE'mlale  lax  nle'sas  qa£s  tslo'qluses  la'xes  sE'mse.  Wa, 
laE'm  k- lea's  Lle'£na  tslEpa's  qaxs  tsE'nxwae  gwe'x'srlEmas. 

He'xoLEn  LlEle'wesoxs  gllhnae  gwal  pEX'a'xa  k- la'yaxwa  pExu'- 
tasdExs  la'e  Llo'pa.  Wa,  la  da'x,£Idxa  k!wa£sta'  £wa'bEts!ala  qa£s 
20  ha'msgEmde  laq  qa£s  sElbExu'mdes  lax  qlE'mladza£yases  ha£mex-- 
s!'lasE£we.  Wa,  he'hnis  la'g’ilas  a'lak-  lala  la  tE'lqwe.  Wa,  he'Em 
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old  men  are  |  fond  of  broiled  half-dried  kelp-fish,  |  because  it  is 
tender.  As  soon  as  the  woman  finishes  eating,  ||  she  drinks  water. 
When  the  dried  kelp-fish  is  really  dry,  |  it  is  soaked  like  dried  salmon 
when  it  is  soaked;  |  and  it  is  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  the  |  half- 
dried  kelp-fish  is  cooked  when  it  is  broiled  and  when  it  is  boiled.  | 
That  is  all  about  this.  || 

Split  Kelp-Fish. — Now  I  will  talk  again  about  the  |  kelp-fish  split 
in  two.  When  the  man  goes  home  who  has  (gone  out)  |  with  the  fish- 
trap  to  catch  kelp-fish,  as  soon  as  he  has  many,  |  the  woman  takes 
her  fish-knife  and  sits  down  at  the  ||  edge  of  the  old  mat  on  which  the 
fish  has  been  put.  Then  she  takes  one  of  the  kelp-fish  with  her  lerft 
hand.  |  Its  tail  is  towards  the  woman,  |  and  its  stomach  is  turned 
towards  the  left  side,  when  she  puts  it  down.  |  Then  she  cuts  off  the 
head;  and  when  the  head  has  been  cut  off,  |  she  cuts  into  the  back 
and  cuts  all  the  way  down  to  the  tail,  |j  cutting  through  along  the 
upper  side  of  the  backbone.  When  it  is  spread  open,  |  she  pulls  out 
the  intestines;  and  when  all  the  intestines  are  out,  she  |  cuts  along 
the  under  side  of  the  backbone  and  takes  it  out  close  |  to  the  tail, 
and  then  she  breaks  it  off.  She  |  throws  away  the  backbone.  The 
tail  is  left  on  the  ||  split  kelp-fish.  Then  she  cuts  it  down  lengthwise, 


la'g’ilasa  laE'lk!wana£ye  LEfwa  no'nEmase  be'bEgwanEm  he'mEna- 
laEm  ax£e'xsdxa  pE'nkwe  kda'yaxwa  pExu'tasd  qa£s  hafina'peq, 
qaxs  tE'lqwae.  Wa,  gu'bmese  gwal  liafina'pa  tslEda'qexs  la'e  na'- 
xTdxa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  gu'lfinese  i'lak\!ala  la  lE'mxeda  pExu'tasdaxs 
la'e  a'Em  tle'lasolie  gwe'gulasF/weda  xama'saxs  t!e'lasE£wae.  Wa,  la 
he'Em  gwe'gulasoxs  la'e  ha£me'x‘silasE£we  ha£mex’silaena£yaxa 
kda'yaxwa  pexu'tasda  la'qexs  ps'nkwae  loxs  ha'nxxaakwae. 
Wa,  laE'mxae  gwal  la'xeq. 

Split  Kelp-Fish. — Wa,  lafine'sEn  e'dzaqwal  gwa'gwex'sTdal  la'xa 
pExu'taxs  qlwa'gEkwae.  Wa,  he'finexs  g-axae  na'£nakweda  LEqa'- 
dases  LEgE'me  lh'xa  pExu'te;  wa,  gu'lfinese  qlEyo'uExs  la'e  he'x'£- 
ida£ma  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxes  xwa'payowe  qa£s  klunxElllexa  kda'- 
gEdzowe  kda'kdobana.  Wa,  le  da'x,£Itses  gE'mxolts!a'na£ye  la'xa 
Pie' me  pEx  i'ta.  Wa,  laE'mxae  gwa'saxsdala  la'xa  tslEda'qe.  Wa, 
la  gwe'k'  laesala  lax  gE'mxolts !ana£yas  la'xes  qE'lkwatae'na£ye.  Wa, 
la  qak  o'dEX  he'x't’!a£yas.  Wa,  gl'lfinese  la'waye  he'xd  !a£yasexs 
la'e  xwa'lbEtEndEX  o'xLaata£yas.  Wa,  la  ha  xEla  lax  ts!a  sna  yas, 
e'kdot lEndalax  xa'lr  !adzas.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  la  impa'laxs  la'e  gE'l- 
x-£odEX  ya'x-yig-ilas.  Wa,  gl'bmese  £wl£lawe  ya'x'yig'ilasexs  la'e 
xwaTe'dEX  bEna'dzE£yasa  xa'kdadzowe  qa£s  la'weyodeq  g'a'g’E- 
LEla  la'xa  ma'kudaxa  ts!a'sna£yasexs  la'e  k  o'qodEq.  Wa,  lii 
ts!EX£e'dxa  xa'k‘ ladzowe.  Wii,  laE'm  axa'le  ts!a'sna£yas  la'xa 
xwa'LEkwe  pExu'ta.  Wa,  lii  qla'xsEndEq  qa  ma'ltsles  lia'xEla  g-a'- 
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16  beginning  at  the  neck,  down  |  to  the  belly,  until  she  comes  to 
the  |  tail,  in  this  manner:  f 7  Now  it  is  called  “split  |  kelp- 

fish.”  As  soon  as  this  has  /(\\  been  done,  she  hangs  it  up 
over  the  |  fire  of  the  house;  /  /  V  and  when  it  is  half  dried,  it  is 
20  cooked.  ||  First  she  takes  /  /  V  her  small  kettle,  pours  some  | 

water  into  it,  and,  when  L — ' - 1  it  is  half  full,  she  puts  it  on 

the  fire.  |  She  takes  down  the  split  fish  and  cuts  it  into  two  parts,  | 
apd  she  cuts  one  side  into  three  pieces;  and  she  does  j  the  same  to 
25  the  other  side,  in  this  manner:  f~ 7  Now  it  is  in  six  pieces.  ||  She 

throws  away  the  tail,  and  ff\\  throws  the  pieces  |  of  fish 
into  the  kettle  in  which  the  /~j\  \  water  is  boiling.  |  I  think 
the  length  of  time  that  it  is  on  LI  \ — A  the  fire  is  more  than  half  | 

an  hour  by  the  watch,  and  then  [ _ J  1 _ I  it  is  done.  She  |  takes  the 

30  kettle  off  the  fire.  She  takes  a  small  dish  ||  and  puts  it  down  by  the 
side  of  the  kettle.  |  She  takes  her  tongs  and  with  them  she  lifts 
the  fish  and  puts  it  |  into  the  small  dish;  and  when  it  is  all  in,  she 
drinks  water;  |  and  after  drinking,  she  takes  a  piece  of  the  |  boiled 
35  kelp-fish,  pinches  off  the  meat,  and  puts  it  into  her  ||  mouth.  Now 
she  is  eating  the  meat.  She  does  not  eat  the  |  skin,  on  account  of 
the  scales:  therefore  she  just  puts  it  back  into  the  |  dish.  After 
she  has  eaten,  she  takes  the  |  small  dish  from  which  she  has  eaten, 


16  glLEla  lax  o'xawa£ya  ha'xEla  lax  tEkda's  la'g-aa  lax  o'xLa£yas 
ts!a'sna£ya  g-a  gwale  g-a  (Jig.).  Wa,  laE'm  Le'gadEs  q!wa'gEku 
pExb'ta.  Wa,  gl'Fmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ge'x£wlts  lkx  nEqa'stawasa 
lF.gwI'lases  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  gl'Fmese  kda'yax£wTdExs  la'e  ha£me'x-si- 
20  lasF/wa.  Wa,  he'Em  gll  ax£e'tso£ses  hafiiEme.  Wa,  la  guxtslo'tsa 
£wa'pe  laq  qa  nEgo'yoxsdalesexs  la'e  ha'nxxEnts  la'xes  lEgwi'le 
Wa,  la  axaxo'dxa  qlwa'gEkwe  pExu'ta  qa£s  hex’sE'nde  tlo'tslEndEq. 
Wa,  la  yu'duxusEnd  tlo'tlEtslalaxa  apsode'le.  Wa,  la'xae  he'Em- 
xat!  gwe'x-fidxa  apsb'dlle  g-a  gwa'leg-a.  (jig.).  Wa,  laE'm  qlELla'- 
25  xsfa.  Wa,  la/La  a'Em  ts!Ex£e'dxa  ts  !a'sna£yas.  Wa,  la  axstE'ntsa 
tlEwe'kwe  pEX’i't  la'xa  ha'nx-Lala  ha'nx'Lanaxs  la'e  maE'mdElqules 
£wa'pe.  Wa,  k-o'tatlEiiLaq  haya'qax  nEsEg-iLE'la  la'xa  qla'qla- 
lak- !a£yaxEns  £na'laqe  £wa'£wasLalasasexs  la'e  Llo'pa.  Wa,  laE'm 
ha'nx-sanoweda  ha'nx-Lanowe.  Wa,  he'£mis  ax£etso£ses  la'logtime 
30  qa£s  g-a'xe  k-a'g-alllas  lax  ma'g-inwalllasa  ha'nx-Lanowe.  Wa,  la 
&x£e'dxes  tsle'sLala  qa£s  kdlpll'des  la'xa  pEx-J'te  qa£s  la  k- llptsla'las 
la'xa  la'logilme.  Wa,  gfi'Fmese  £wi£lts!axs  la'e  na'xfidxa  £wa'pe. 
Wa,  g-i'l£mese  gwal  na'qaxs  lae  da'x-£Idxa  £nE'me  la'xa  tlEwe'kwe 
hk'nx-Laaku  pExl'ta  qa£s  epa,'lex  qlE'mlalas  qa£s  tslo'qluses  la'xes 
35  sE'mse.  Wa,  laE'm  ha£ma'pEx  qlEmlalas.  Wa,  la  kdes  ha£ma'pEx 
Lle'sasqaxs  axa'lae  go'bEtas  la'g-ilas  a'Em  xwe'laq  axtslalas  laxa 
lo'qlwe.  Wa,  g-i'l£mese  gwal  ha£ma'pExs  la'e  da'xl£Idxes  ha£ma'ts!e 
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and  pours  into  the  kettle  what  is  left  in  it.  |  She  pours  some  water 
into  the  dish  and  washes  her  hands;  and  ||  after  doing  so,  she  drinks  40 
fresh  water.  This  also  is  not  |  given  at  a  feast  to  many  tribes.  It 
is  only  eaten  by  the  |  husband  and  wife,  or  by  friends  whom  they 
invite,  or  by  the  numaym,  for  |  the  woman  does  not  cure  many  in 
this  way.  j  That  is  all  about  this.  || 

Boiled  Kelp-Fish  Gills  and  Stomachs. — Immediately1  |  (the)  wife  1 
goes  to  meet  (her  husband),  carrying  a  small  basket  made  of  split  | 
spruce-root.  She  puts  it  into  the  small  canoe  which  has  been  used  in 
fishing  kelp-fish.  |  Then  she  puts  the  kelp-fish  into  the  basket. 
When  ||  it  is  full,  she  takes  it  out  of  the  canoe  and  carries  it  to  her  5 
house,  j  and  pours  the  fish  on  the  coarse  plaited  mat  made  of  split 
cedar-bark  |  which  she  has  spread  out  to  pour  the  kelp-fish  on.  | 

As  soon  as  she  has  carried  up  all  the  kelp-fish,  she  sits  down  on  the 
floor  and  |  begins  to  take  out  the  intestines.  The  woman  takes  hold 
of  the  1  kelp-fish  with  the  left  hand  and  squeezes  at  the  hack  of  its  10 
head,  |  the  belly  being  turned  towards  the  woman.  She  puts  the 
thumb  of  her  |  right  hand  into  the  gills,  and  puts  the  |  forefinger  of  her 
left  hand  at  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  while  she  puts  her  thumb  into 
the  gill  at  |  the  right  side.  Then  she  squeezes  it  and  pulls  at  it;  || 
and  as  soon  as  the  gills  become  loose,  she  puts  her  thumb  |  at  the  15 

la'loguma  qa£s  guxtslo'deses  ane'x-sa£ye  la'xa  ha'nx’Lanowe.  Wa,  38 
la  gfixts  lo'tsa  £wa'pe  la/qexs  la'e  tslE'ntslEnx£wIda.  Wa,  gd'l- 
bmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  naxhdxa  a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wa,  laE'mxae  k- !es  40 
klwe'ladzem  la'xa  qle'nEme  le'lqwalaLa£ya.  A'eiu  le'x-a£meda  ha£- 
yasEk-ala  loxs  nedalayaaxa  £ne£nEmo'kwe  LE£wa  £nE£me'mote  qaxs 
k‘  le'sae  qle'nEme  axa£yasa  tslEda'qaxs  axa'ax  gwe'x'sdEmas.  Wa, 
laE'm  gwa'l  laxe'q. 

Boiled  Kelp-Fish  Gills  and  Stomachs. — Wa,1  he'x-£ida£mese  gEnE'-  1 
mas  la  la'lalaq  kdo'qulaxa  la'laxame  dzEdE'xusEm  Llo'plEksa 
ale'wase  qa£s  la  h&'ng-aalExsas  la'xa  pa'panayoxusi£lats!e  xwa'- 
xwaguma.  Wa,  la  k‘ !ixts!odalasa  pEx'i'te  laq.  Wa,  gl'Pmese 
qo't  !axs  la'e  k‘ !o'x£ultodEq  qa£s  las  la'xes  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  la  5 
gugEdzo'ts  la'xa  awa'dzoledkwas  lr!ita'£ye  le'£wa£ya,  yixLEplale'- 
lEmas  qa  g’e'dzayaatsa  pEx'i'te. 

Wa,,  g'i'hmese  £wi£losdesa  pEx  i'taxs  la'e  klwa'g’allleda  tslEda'qe 
qa£s  t  !o'x£w!deq.  Wa,  he'£maaxs  la'e  da'x,£ideda  ts  lEda'qaxa  pExT- 
tases  gE'mxoltsIana.  Wa,  laE'm  qlwe'salax  o'xLaata£yasa  pEx’i'te  10 
qa  gwa'sk'  !ae'sales  la'xa  tslEda'qe.  Wa,  la  ax£a'LElots  qo'mases 
he'lk'  !olts !ana£ye  lax  q!o'sna£yas.  Wa,  Sa'xae  ts!E£ma'botses  ts!n- 
ma'la  lax  gE'mxot  !xawa£yas  yixs  hii'aLal  las  qo'meda  he'lk- lot  !- 
xawa£ye  q!5'sna£yas.  Wa,  la  qlwe'shdqexs  la'e  ne'x£edEq.  Wa, 
g-i'l£mese  k- !i'nx-£ideda  q!o'sna£yaxs  la'e  e'tled  kx£a'LElotses  qo'ma  15 


1  Continued  from  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V,  p.  488,  line  21. 
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16  inside  of  the  pectoral  fin,  and  puts  her  forefinger  on  the  outside.  | 
Then  she  bends  it  outward  and  twists  the  skin  off  at  that  place.  | 
Then  she  turns  the  fins  back  and  pulls  them  off  [  with  the  intestines 
20  and  the  gills.  When  she  has  finished,  ||  she  throws  the  intestines  into 
a  small  hand-basket.  |  She  puts  the  clean  kelp-fish  back  on  the 
spread  |  mat,  and  she  does  not  stop  until  all  the  kelp-fish  have 
been  cut.  |  Then  the  woman  takes  in  one  hand  the  small  basket 
containing  the  intestines,  and  carries  it  |  to  the  beach  and  pours  the 
25  contents  of  the  small  basket  ||  into  the  salt  water.  She  puts  the 
small  basket  into  the  water  and  |  washes  off  the  slime  outside  and 
inside.  After  she  has  done  so,  |  she  puts  down  the  little  basket  on 
the  beach,  and  then  she  takes  some  of  the  )  intestines  of  the  kelp-fish 
and  pulls  it  off  from  the  |  stomach.  She  leaves  the  gill  at  one  end 
30  of  it.  ||  Then  she  washes  the  intestines  so  that  all  the  blood  comes  off ; 
and  she  pulls  it  through  |  (between  her  thumb  and  fingers),  so  that  all 
the  food-contents  come  out.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  |  she  turns  it 
inside  out,  so  that  the  stomach  is  turned jnside  out;  |  and  she  washes 
it,  and  finally  throws  it  into  the  |  small  basket.  She  does  the  same 
35  to  all  the  others;  [|  and  as  soon  as  all  the  stomachs  have  been  washed, 
the  woman  |  takes  up  the  basket  containing  the  gills  and  puts  it  | 
into  the  sea-water,  and  shakes  it  so  that  all  the  blood  and  the  |  slime 


16  lax  5'ts  !&wasa  pepELlxawa£ye.  Wii,  la  Lla'sadza£ye  tslEma'lax'tsla- 
na£yasexs  la'e  Llo'tledEq.  Wa,  he'£mis  la  qwa'pledaats  Lle'sas. 
Wa,  laTne  nELa'we  pepEL!xa'wa£yas.  Wa,  a'£mes  la  nExo'dEq 
£wl'£la  p£wa'  tslEyi'me  LE£wa  q!o'sna£yas.  Wa,  g'lT'mese  gwa'lsxs 
20  la'e  ts  texts  lo'ts  la'xa  kdo'gwatsle  la'laxameda  yax'yEgile.  Wa, 
latea  xwe'laqaEm  ax£adzo'lalasa  la  ttegi'ku  pExl't  la'xa  LEbe'le 
le'£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  a'l£Em  gwa'lExs  la'e  £wFla  la  ttegl'kwa  pEX'I'te. 
Wa,  la'da  tsteda'qe  kMo'qulllxa  yax-yigplatsle  la'laxama  qa£s  les 
la'xa  l temafise.  Wa,  le  giixsta'lisxa  gi'tslaxulaxa  la'laxame 
25  la'xa  dE'msx'e  £wa'pa.  Wa,  la  axstE'ndxa  la'laxame  qa£s  ts!o- 
xa'Iexa  k‘ !e'lasgEma£yas  LF/wes  o'tslawe.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwa'- 
Iexs  la'e  hang'a'lisaxa  la'laxame.  Wa,  la,  da'x'hdxa  g’a'yole  la'xa 
ya'x-ytg  ilasa  pEx  l't.  Wa,  la  aLa'laxa  tslEyi'me  la'xa  hkhiraa'- 
ts!e  po'xuntsa  pExd'te.  Wa,  la  axba'£ya  q!o'sna£ye  la/qexs  la'e 
30  tslo'xHvIdEq  qa  Avida'wesa  E'lkwa.  Wa,  he'£misexs  la'e  x-ix-£e'dEq 
qa  £wi£la'wese  la'ltslawe  hamk- !ae'dza£yas.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwa'- 
Iexs  la'e  L  !ep  lExsEmdEq  qa  LleplExsEma'lesa  ha£maa'ts  !e  po'xliin- 
sa.  Wa,  la'xae  ts!o'x£widEq.  Wa,  lawe'sLe  tslExtslots  ia'xa 
la'laxame.  Wa,  la  £na'xwaEin  he  gwe'x,£Idxa  wao'kwe.  Wa, 
35  gl'hmese  £wl£la  la  tslo'kwa  ha£maats!axs  la'eda  tslEda'qg 
kdo'qulesxa  q  !o'sna£yaa'ts  !e  la'laxama  qa£s  la  k- lo'xstEndEq 
la'xa  dE'msx'e  £wa'pa  qa£s  nalElta'leq  qa  £wi£lawesa  E'lkwa  LE£wa 
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come  off.  As  soon  as  she  has  finished  this,  she  takes  the  |  basket 
containing  the  gills  out  of  the  water  and  carries  it  ||  to  the  house.  40 
She  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire  of  her  house.  |  She  takes  a 
kettle  and  pours  some  water  into  it,  and  I  when  it  is  half  full  she  puts 
it  over  the  fire.  When  |  the  water  begins  to  boil,  she  takes  the 
Humes  (for  that  |  is  the  name  of  the  gills  when  they  are  cooked) 
out  of  the  little  basket  ||  and  throws  them  into  the  boiling  water.  45 
When  they  are  all  |  in,  she  takes  her  fire-tongs  and  stirs  (what  is  in 
the  kettle).  The  kettle  is  not  |  kept  long  on  the  fire,  perhaps  for  | 
half  an  hour  or  a  little  longer.  Then  it  is  taken  off.  |  Now  it  is  done 
and  she  invites  all  those  who  like  to  eat  gills  with  her.  ||  As  soon  as  50 
those  come  who  are  going  to  eat  gills  with  spoons,  she  takes  |  the 
spoons,  gives  one  to  each  of  those  who  are  going  to  eat  with  it,  then  | 
the  woman  takes  the  water  and  gives  a  drink  to  those  who  are  going 
to  eat  with  spoons.  |  After  they  have  drunk,  they  eat  with  spoons.  | 
The  guests  eat  with  spoons  the  liquid  and  the  stomachs  of  the  kelp- 
fish  ||  and  its  gills.  They  just  blow  out  of  their  mouths  the  bones,  55 
for  there  are  bones  |  in  the  gills  of  the  various  kinds  of  fish.  After 
they  have  eaten,  |  the  woman  takes  Water  and  gives  it  to  those  who 
eat  with  spoons  with  her.  |  Then  she  cools  with  cold  water  those  who 
had  eaten  the  gills  with  spoons,  |  for  those  who  eat  gill-soup  perspire.  || 


kde'la.  Wa,  gi'lhnese  gwa'lExs  la'e  k‘ !o'x£wEstEndxa  qlo'snk- 38 
eyaats!e  la'laxama  qa£s  la  k"  !o'x£wEsdesElaq  qa£s  la  k‘  lo'gweLElaq 
la'xes  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  la  k‘ Id'gunohsaq  lax  lEgwI'lases  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  40 
la  ax£e'dxa  ha'nxxanowe  qa£s  guxtslo'desa  £wa'pe  laq  qa  £nEgo'- 
yoxsdalesexs  la'e  ha'nx'LEnts  la'xes  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  mE- 
dElx£wI'dExs  la'e  £na'l£nEmF.mk  a  da'ltslalaxa  klu'mese  (qaxs  he'- 


£mae  lane'gEmsa  q!5'sna£yas  la'e  hemex-sl'lasE£wa),  la'xa  la'laxame 
qa£s  la  axsta'las  la'xa  maE'mdElqula  £wa'pa.  Wa,  g'lTmese  £wi'-  45 
£la£staxs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  tsle'sLala.  qa£s  xwe'tElga£es  laq.  Wa,  kde'stla 
a'laEin  ge'x'Lala  ha'nxxala  la'xa  lngwile,  walaanawise  lo£ 
hiExsEglLE'la  la'xa  qla'qlalak’ !a£ye  lo£  haya'qaxs  la'e  ba'nx'sEn- 
dEq.  Wa;  la£me  Llo'pa.  Wa,  lit  Le'ffalaxes  k‘ !5'k‘ lomisg'otLe. 
Wa,  o- I'hmese  £wl£la  g'a'xeda  y5's£wtitLasexa  klumesaxs  la'e  ax£e'd-  50 
xa  Ica'lcats  lEnaqe  qa£s  k'a'sfides  la'xes  yo's£wutLe.  Wa,  la£me 
ax£e'deda  tslEda'qaxa  £wa'pe  qa£s  tse'x£ides  la'xes  yo's£wutLe. 
Wa,  glbmese  £wl£la  la  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  yo'sfida.  Wa,  laE'm 
£wi£laEm  yo'seda  klwe'lax  £wa'pas  LE£wa  ha£maats!asa  pEx  i  te 
Lohnes  q!o'sna£ye.  Wia,  a'£mese  pox'a'laxa  xa'qe  qaxs  xagadae'da  55 
q!o'sna£yasa  £na'xwa  mamao'masa.  Wii,  gfi'hmese  gwal  yo'saxs 
la'eda  ts'.Fula'qe  ax£e'dxa  £wa'pe  qa£s  tse'x,£ldes  la'xes  yo's£wutda. 
Wa,  la£me  k  oxwaxaliseda  yfi'saxulaxa  kliimese  yisa  wuda£sta 
£wa'pa,  qaxs  a'la£mae  gegosEmale'da  yo'saxa  k'  lomstag  idakwe. 
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60  Therefore  they  always  say,  “Let  us  |  now  cool  ourselves  with  cold 
water!  ’  and  therefore  the  host  |  gives  his  guests  fresh  water  to  cool 
themselves.  |  Then  those  who  have  eaten  the  gills  go  out  of  the 
65  house.  |  This  is  not  given  at  a  great  feast  to  many  tribes,  for  |[  they 
never  catch  enough  of  these  fish.  Therefore  those  who  catch  them 
just  |  eat  them  with  their  wives,  children,  and  relatives.  I  That  is  the 
end.  | 

1  Eoasted  Kelp-Fish. — If  (the  woman)  is  really  hungry,  |  she  takes 
one  of  the  kelp-fish,  puts  it  down  on  its  stomach  at  the  right-hand 
side  |  of  the  fire,  close  to  it,  the  woman  facing  towards  the  rear  of 
5  the  |  house.  The  roasting  fish  also  faces  the  rear  ||  of  the  house. 
As  soon  as  the  steam  puffs  out  from  the  body  |  of  the  fish,  she  turns  it 
around  so  that  it  faces  the  j  door  of  the  house;  hut  it  is  still  lying  on 
its  stomach.  It  does  not  take  long  |  before  it  is  cooked.  Then  the 
woman  takes  a  long  |  eating-mat,  spreads  it  out  outside  of  the  place 
10  where  ||  she  is  sitting  (that  is,  away  from  the  fire),  and  she  takes  the 
roasted  kelp-fish  and  places  it  on  its  stomach  on  the  |  mat.  Then 
she  eats  it.  She  does  not  |  take  out  the  intestines  and  the  gills  before 
she  puts  it  down  to  be  roasted  |  by  the  fire,  for  she  takes  them  off 
when  she  begins  to  eat  it.  |  Just  before  she  begins  to  eat  she  takes  a 
15  piece  of  cedar-wood  ||  about  a  span  long.  With  it  she  |  scrapes  off 


60  Wa,  he'£mis  la'g'ilas  fiie'k’eda  yo'sax  gwe'x’sdEmas:  “Weg-axlns 
k-oxwaxahsas  wuda£sta'  £wa'pa.”  La'gfilasa  klwelase  he'x-fidaEm 
la  tsax  adta  wuda£sta'  £wa'pa  qa  k'ox£waxaledzEmses  klwele'kwe. 
Wa ,  las'm  a'Em  ho'quwElseda  k!wo'k!umesg-ix'daxak!iime'se.  Wa 
k  !e  sae  ldwe'ladzEma  klume'se  la'xa  qle'nEme  le'lqwalaLafye  qaxs 
65  k‘ !e'sae  q  lEyo'nanEmenoxwa,  la'gfifas  le'x-afineda  axa'nimaq 

hafina  pEq  LF/wis  gEnE'me  LE£wi's  sa'sEme  Lofinis  LeLELa'la  Wa 
laE'm  gwaTa. 

1  Eoasted  Kelp-Fish.  —  Wa,  gfi'bmese  a'lakffala  po'sqlaxs  la'e 
dax-idxa  £iiE'me  pExu'ta  qa£s  mano'lises  lax  helk-  lodEnwa'li- 
sases  lEgwi'le  yixs  gwe'gEmlitaeda  tsteda'qe  la'xa  oVwiwahlases 
g-6'kwe  Wa,  la  gwe'gEmlil£Emxaeda  pEx-ffte  la'xa  o'gwiwali- 
5  lasa  gokwe.  Wa,  gl'Tmese  kfixu'mx-saweda  k-!i'lEla  lax  o'khvi- 
na£yasa  pExutaxs  la'e  xwe'lElilaq  qa  gwe'gEmx-ffdes  la'xa  t'exff'- 
iisa  g-okwe  Wa,  laE'm  mano'litsa'ma.  Wa,  k*!e'st!a  gae'- 
Iexs  la  e  Llo'pa.  Wa,  he'x‘£ida£mesa  tsteda'qe  ax£e'dxa  glldE- 
dzowe  h^madzo'  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  LEpIall'les  lax  L!a'sa£yases  k!wae'- 
ase.  ^  Wa,  la  axVdxa  mae'dzskwe  Pex  it  qa£s  madzo'des  la'xa 
le  waye  Wa  he  x-£ida£mese  Lls'xwaq.  Wii,  lahne  hewa'xa  la'- 
WEyodx  tslEyi  mas  LE£wis  q!d'sna£yaxs  k-  leVmex’de  mano'lisaq 
la  xes  lEgwile  qaxs  a'l£mae  la'wiyodqexs  la'e  ha£ma'pEq.  Wii 
he'misexs  g'l'Tmae  ha'£maaqexs  la'e  a'Em  ax£e'dxa  k!wa£xLa'w6 
15  walaanawise  lo£  £nE'mp!Enk-  la'xEns  q!wa'q!wax  ts!ana£yex  qa£s 
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the  scales  and  the  skin ;  and  when  it  is  all  off,  |  she  eats  it.  She  does  not 
dip  it  into  grease,  because  it  is  very  fat.  |  I  have  forgotten  this,  that 
the  woman  also  beats  |  the  body  of  the  kelp-fish  before  she  puts  it 
down  on  its  stomach  to  roast  by  the  fire,  ||  so  as  to  loosen  the  bones 
from  the  meat.  | 

After  she  has  eaten  the  kelp-fish,  she  drinks  |  water,  but  not  much, 
for  it  tastes  salt.  That  is  the  reason  why  she  does  not  drink  much  | 
water,  for  she  knows  that  she  has  to  keep  on  drinking  water.  |  Only 
the  one  who  has  caught  the  fish  eats  it  roasted  by  the  fire  while  lying 
on  its  stomach;  ||  for  she  only  does  this  with  the  kelp-fish  when  she 
is  very  hungry  |  when  she  comes  home,  after  having  been  fishing 
with  her  fish- trap.  |  That  is  the  reason  why  she  puts  one  kelp-fish 
down  on  its  belly  by  the  fire,  |  for  it  takes  a  very  short  time  to  be 
done.  Old  women  |  eat  kelp-fish  roasted  by  the  fire  while  lying  on 
its  belly;  for  it  is  ||  too  dirty  for  young  women,  because  the  |  intes¬ 
tines  and  the  gills  are  in  it,  and  the  scales  are  also  on  it;  for  |  they 
are  afraid  to  eat  the  scales  of  the  fish,  because  it  often  kills  |  those 
who  eat  them  with  the  meat,  because  they  stick  in  the  throat  and 
they  can  not  get  out  |  the  scales  when  they  eat  the  kelp-fish.  There 
is  no  way  of  getting  them  out  when  they  are  ||  stuck  in  the  throat, 
and  our  throat  gets  sore  when  we  |  swallow  them.  Now  I  have 
finished  talking  about  this,  j 


kexa'lex  go'bEtas  LE£wis  ide'se.  Wii,  g’lTmese  £wi£laxs  la'e 
hamx  T'dEq.  Wa  laE'm  k  !es  tslEpa's  la'xa  ide£na  qaxs  tsE'n- 
xwae.  Wa,  he'xoLEn  L!Ele'£wesoxs  t!E'lx£wIdamaeda  tsteda'- 
qax  o'k!wina£yasa  pEX’i'taxs  k’!e's£mae  mano'lisas  la'xes  lEgwi'le 
qa  k’  !E'nx-£ides  xa'qas  la'xes  qlEmlale. 

Wa,  g’l'Pmese  gwal  ha£ma'pxa  pExTtaxs  la'e  nage'k’ilaxa 
£wa'pexa  k’le'se  qle'nEma  qaxs  dE'mp.'ae,  la'g’ila  k’ !es  q!e'k’ lEsxa 
£wa'pe  qaxs  q!o/LEla£maaxs  he'mEneffmeLe  na'qalxa  £wa'pe.  Wa, 
laE'mxaa  lex  aEm  ha£ma'pxa  mano'lidzEkwe  pExiteda  axa'nEmaq 
qaxs  le'x  a£mae  he  gwe'x-£idaatsexa  pEX’I'texs  a'lak-!alae  p5'sq!axs 
g'a'xae  na/£nakuxs  LEqex’dases  LEgE'me  la'xa  pExi'te.  Wa, 
he,£mis  la'g  ila  ha'labala  mano'lisasa  £nE'me  pEx  i't  la'xes  Ie^wi'- 
laxs  Lo'max‘£idae  £nEma'l£idExs  la'e  L.'o'pa.  ITe/£meda  laE'lk!wa- 
na£ye  ha£ma'pxa  mano'lidzEkwe  la'xa  lEgwi'le  pEx  i'ta  qaxs  k‘ !e1- 
ta'maaseda  ealosta'gase  ha£ma'pEq  qaxs  £wi£la£mae  axa'les  yax-- 
yig'ile  LE£wis  q!o'sna£ye,  wa,  he'mlsLaLeda  go'bEt!Ena£yas,  yixs 
kulE'mae  ha'£ma£yeda  go'bEtasa  pExu'te  qaxs  qluna'lae  g  a£yala- 
tsa  ha'mgaku  EE£wis  qlEmlale,  yixs  paqlExa'eda  k’le'se  kwe'sodxa 
go'bEtaxs  ha£ma'paaxa  pEx’i'te.  Wa,  la  k’  lea's  guyo'Lasqexs  la'e 
kdude'l  la'xEns  q!oq!o'nex.  Wa,  a£mes  la  xas£e'de  q!o'q!onasa 
hamk  i£na'laq.  Wa,  la£mEn  gwal  gwa'gwex’s£ala  laq. 
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1  Perch  (1). — The1  wife  cuts  open  the  perch,  so  that  |  the  gills  come  off, 
and  the  intestines ;  and  as  soon  as  all  the  intestines  |  and  the  gills 
have  been  taken  out,  she  throws  them  out  of  the  house.  |  She  cuts 
(the  perch)  open  with  her  fish-knife,  and  she  scrapes  the  body  so 
5  that  the  II  scales  come  off.  When  they  are  all  off,  she  cuts  across 


the  body,  in  this  manner:  | 
finished,  she  takes  her  kettle 
water  into  it;  and  when  it  is 


CfTTITto 


as  she  has 
pours  some 
puts 


As  soon 
and 
half  full,  she 


it  on  the  |  fire.  When  it  boils,  she  takes  the  opened  |  perch  and 
10  puts  them  into  it.  When  they  are  all  in,  the  man  ||  takes  his  tongs 

about  half  an  hour  according  to 
Then  they  are  taken  off  of  the 


and  stirs  them.  They  stay  |  for 
boiling  over  the  fire. 


the  watch 

fire.  Now  |  the  boiled  perch  is  done.  Then  the  woman  |  takes  her 
15  spoons  and  gives  one  to  each  of  those  who  are  to  eat  the  ||  boiled 
perch.  When  each  has  one  spoon,  |  they  put  the  kettle  of  boiled 
perch  in  front  of  those  who  are  to  eat  the  boiled  perch,  |  and  they 
begin  to  eat  it  with  spoons.  |  First  they  take  out  the  backbone  and 
the  ribs;  |  and  when  they  have  all  been  taken  out,  they  take  out  the 
20  heads  and  suck  them,  for  ||  they  are  very  fat;  and  when  the  fat  is 
all  off,  they  |  suck  out  the  eyes;  and  when  these  are  off,  they  break 
them  |  to  pieces  and  suck  out  the  brains;  and  when  these  are  out,  | 


l  Perch  (l).-Wa,1  labile  gEnEmas  t!Ex£w!dxa  Lamawe  qa  lawayes 
q !osna£yas  LE£wes  yax-yfg  fie.  Wa,  gllbnese  £wi£lawa  yax-yigule 
LE£wa  q !osna£yaxs  la'e  kdadEq  lax  l  !asana£yases  g'okwe.  Wa, 
laEm.  heEm  tlEkulases  xwaLayowe.  Wa,  la  k’osetledEq  qa  lawales 
5  gobEt  !Ena£yas.  Wa,  gllbnese  bviTaxs  lae  qatetledEq  g’a  gwaleg  a 
{jig.).  Wa,  glFmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  hanx'Lanowe  qa£s 
giixtslodesa  £wape  laq  qa  nEgoyoxsdalesexs  lae  hanx'LEnts  laxes 
lEgwile.  Wa,  gllbnese  m.EdElx£widExs  lae  ax£edxa  tlEgdkwe 
Lamawa  qa£s  axstEndes  laq.  Wa,  g11£mese  £wl£la£staxs  lae 
10  dax'£ideda  bEgwanEmaxes  tsIesLala  c^a£s  xwetledeq.  Wa,  laxEntla 
nExsEg  lLElag’ila  lax  q!aq!alak’  !a£yaxEns  £nalax  yix  £wa£wasLalasas 
laxa  lEgwile  maEmdElqulaxs  lae  hanx'sano  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa, 
laEm  Llopa  LEmxustag  i£lakwe  laxeq.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mesa  ts’Edaqe 
ax£edxes  k'ak’EtslEnaqe  qa£s  lit  ts '.Ewanaesas  laxa  yosaLaxh 
15  LEmxustag  iffakwe.  Wii,  glFmese  £wllxtoxa  k'ak'EtslEnaqaxs  lae 
hanx-dzamolilEma  LEmxustag  i£lats!e  hanx  Lanolaxa  LELEmxustaa- 
gunaxa  LEinxust ag ' i£l akwe.  Wa,  lax  da£xwe  £yos£ida.  Wa,  laEm 
he  g  il  XElostayoseda  xEmomoweg-a£yas  LE£wa  xaqe.  Wa, 

g  lFmese  £wi£lostaxs  lae  xElostalax  hex't!a£yas  qa£s  kdExweq  qaxs 
20  Lhmae  tsEnxwa.  Wa,  g  IFmese  £wi£lawe  tsEnxwa£yasexs  lae 
k!umt!ults!alax  gegEbEloxsta£yas.  Wa,  g'iTmese  £wl£lax  lae  wewe- 
x-sEnd  qa£s  k!umt  hilts lodexa  lEqwas.  Wa,  glFmese  £wi£laqexs  lae 


i  Continued  from  p.  184,  line  21. 
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they  throw  the  sucked  head-bones  into  the  fire.  |  When  this  is 
done,  they  eat  the  liquid  with  the  meat;  ||  and  when  they  have  had  25 
enough,  they  stop  eating  with  spoons  and  they  drink  a  little  water.  | 
That  is  what  the  Indians  refer  to  as  “cooling  off;”  and  when  they 
finish,  |  they  go  out.  That  is  all  about  one  way  |  of  the  Kwakiutl 
of  cooking  perch.  There  is  only  one  way  of  cooking  it.  | 

(2)  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  perch  is  cooked  by  the  Koskimo. 

It  ||  is  cut  open  in  the  same  way  as  I  said  first,  and  the  scales  are  30 
scraped  off.  |  When  the  intestines  and  the  gills  and  the  |  scales  are 
off,  the  woman  squeezes  out  the  stomach  and  the  guts,  and  |  she 
squeezes  out  the  slime  of  the  gills.  After  she  has  done  so,  she  | 
throws  (the  perch)  into  a  dish,  and  she  does  this  with  all  the  others.  || 
When  this  is  done,  she  takes  her  kettle  and  pours  some  |  water  into  35 
it,  a  little  less  than  half  full.  Then  she  puts  it  on  the  fire.  |  When 
it  begins  to  boil,  she  takes  the  whole  perch  |  and  puts  them  into  the 
kettle;  and  when  they  are  all  in,  |  she  takes  the  intestines  that  had 
been  squeezed  out,  the  stomach,  and  the  ||  gills,  and  puts  them  in.  40 
She  lets  this  boil  for  maybe  more  than  |  half  an  hour  according  to 
the  watch.  |  Then  the  kettle  is  taken  off  the  fire.  Now  it  is  done.  | 
They  never  stir  it,  for  it  is  called  “whole  perch.”  |  The  woman 


ts'.EXLEndxes  k!waxumote  xaqsa  hex-t!a£ye  laxa  lEgwile.  Wii,  23 
glfimese  gwalExs  lae  £yos£Idxa  £wapala  LE£wa  qlEmlale.  Wa, 
g  Ifimese  pofiidExs  lae  gwal  £yosa.  Wa,l  a  xaLExhd  naxhdxa  £wape.  25 
IleEm  gwE£y5sa  bakliime  k'oxwaxoda.  Wa,  glfimese  gwalExs  lae 
hoquwElsa.  Wa,  laEm  gwala  £nEmx-£idala  ha£mex-silaenexa  Lamawe 
yisa  Kwag'ule,  yixs  £nEmx-£idala£mae  ha£mex-silaena£yaq. 

(2)  Wa,  g  a£mes  hahnex'silaenesa  Gosg'imoxwaxa  Lamawe,  yixs  he£- 
mae  gweg’ilaxs  lae  t  lEkwaq  laxEn  g'ale  waldEma  loxs  lae  k’osalaylwes  30 
gdbEte.  Wa,  glfimese  £wl£lawe  yax'yig'ilas  LE£wa  q!osna£ye  LE£wa 
gobEtasexs  laeda  tslEdaqe  x  Ix  fidEX  moqulas  LE£wis  tslEnexe.  Wa, 
la  qlwesalax  kdelasa  q  !osna£ye.  Wii,  glfimese  gwalExs  lae  tslEx- 
tslots  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gwex'hdxa  waokwe.  Wii, 
glfimese  £wl£la  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  hanxxanowe  qa£s  gtixtslodesa  35 
£wape  laq.  Wii,  la  bEnk- !oldza£yaxs  lae  hanx-LEnts  laxes  lEgwlle. 
Wa,  srlfimese  mEdElx£widExs  lae  ax£edxa  amEmk' linala  Lamawa 
qa£s  axstEndes  laxa  hanxxanowe.  Wii,  glfimese  £wl£lastaxs  lae 
ax£edxa  x'Tglkwe  tslEnexa  qa£s  axstEndes  i,E£wa  moqfda  LF/wa 
q!osna£ye.  Wa,  la,  mEdElx£w!da.  Wii,  laxEntla  hayaqax  iiexse-  40 
g  lLElag  ila  laxEns  qlaqlalakdayaxsEns  £naliiqe  £wa£wasLalasas  ma- 
EindElqfdaxs  lae  hanx  sanowa  laxa  lEgwlle.  Wa,  laEm  Llopa.  Wii, 
laxm  hewaxa  xwet!etsE£wa  qaxs  hefinae  LegadEs  amstaekwe  Lamafiya. 
Wa,  lada  tslEdaqe  ax£edxes  loqlwe  LF/wis  gElEmx'a  xElyowa  qa£s 
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45  takes  her  dish  and  her  rib-strainer,  and  ||  she  puts  down  the  dish  by 
the  side  of  the  kettle  with  whole  perch;  |  and  she  takes  the  rib- 
strainer  and  lifts  out  the  whole  boiled  perch  |  and  puts  them  into 
the  dish.  She  puts  |  all  the  perch  crosswise  into  the  dish.  |  When 
they  are  all  in  the  dish,  she  goes  and  puts  (the  dish)  down  in  front  of 
50  those  ||  who  are  going  to  eat  the  whole  perch.  The  men  immediately  | 
pick  off  (the  meat)  and  put  it  into  the  |  mouth.  When  they  have 
nearly  eaten  everything,  the  host  takes  |  spoons  and  gives  one  to 
each  of  his  guests;  and  as  soon  as  |  each  has  one,  he  takes  up  the 
55  kettle  in  which  the  perch  had  been  boiled  and  ||  pours  the  liquid  of 
the  boiled  perch  into  the  dish.  |  He  pours  it  on  what  is  left  over 
of  the  boiled  perch.  |  As  soon  as  the  dishes  are  nearly  full,  he  goes 
back,  carrying  the  kettle;  |  and  he  puts  it  down  at  the  end  of  the 
fire,  towards  the  door.  Then  |  the  men  eat  with  spoons  the  liquid 
60  and  the  gills  and  the  stomach,  ||  as  it  has  been  boiled,  and  the  intes¬ 
tines;  and  when  they  have  eaten  enough,  they  stop.  |  That  is  what 
the  ancient  Indians  call  “washing  down  the  food.”  Then  |  they  go 
out.  They  never  drink  water,  for  they  know  that  they  |  will  drink 
water  when  they  notice  a  salty  taste  of  what  they  have  eaten,  |  and 
65  it  is  not  very  long  before  they  wish  to  drink  water.  Then  ||  they 
drink.  That  is  all.  | 


45  hanolilesa  loqlwe  laxa  amstaakwilatslaxa  Lamawe  hanx’Lanowa. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  gElEmx'a  xElyowa  qa£s  xElostalexa  amEmkdmala 
hanx'Laaku  Lamawa  qa£s  la  xElts'.alas  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa,  laEm 
£naxwaEm  geyaleda  Lamawaxs  lae  yeyaxuts!a  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa, 
g  ihmese  £wi£la  la  yaxuts!a  laxa  loq'.waxs  lae  k'ax'dzamolilas  laxa 
50  ftmEmk'  !inalag  lLaxa  Lamawe.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  xamax'tsla- 
naleda  £naxwa  bebEgwanEmxs  lae  epaq  qa£s  tsloqhisEles  laxes 
sEmse.  Wa,  guhmese  Elaq  £w!£laqexs  laeda  LedanEmaq  ax£edxa 
k'ak'EtslEnaqe  qa£s  la  tslEwanaesas  laxes  LedanEme.  Wa,  g  il- 
£mese  £wilxtoxs  lae  k- loqiilTlxa  amEmkdlnalagTlatsle  hanx'Lanowa 
55  qa£s  la  guqosas  £wapalasa  LEmxustag-i£lakwe  laxa  l5q!wa.  Wa, 
laEm  aEm  giigeglnts  laxa  ha£motasa  LEmxuLaxwaxa  Lamawe.  Wa, 
g  ihmese  Elaq  q5t!axs  lae  xwelaqa  k- loxstolilElaxa  hanx’Lanowe 
qa£s  la  hangalllas  laxa  obex'Lalahlases  lEgwile.  Wa,  lax-da£xwe 
£yos£ideda  bebEgwanEmaxa  £wapalas  LE£wa  q  !osna£ye  LE£wa  moqu- 
60  laxs  lae  Llopa  LE£wa  tslEnexe.  Wa,  g  ihmese  pohldExs  lae  gwala. 
Wa,  heEin  gwE£yosa  g-ale  bakliim  mEkwaxalise.  Wa,  laEm  hoqu- 
wElsa.  Wa,  laEm  hewaxa  nagekilax  £wapa  qaxs  q  !a,LEla£maaxs 
nax£ida£meLaxa  £wape  q5  lat  qlak’alqexs  dEmpIaes  ha£max’de. 
Wa,  kdestla  alaEin  galaxs  lae  nanaqlesdg'ilaxa  £wape.  Wa,  hesmis 
65  la  nagatse.  Wa,  laEm  gwala. 
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Roasted  Perch. — Perch  is  roasted  by  the  side  of  the  fire;  and  |  they 
take  the  perch  just  out  of  the  basket  and  put  it  down  |  under  the 
side-pieces  of  the  fire  of  the  house.  They  never  |  take  out  the 
intestines  and  gills  and  scales.  When  ||  the  scales  are  scorched,  (the 
woman)  turns  it  over  so  that  what  was  the  outer  side  is  inside.  | 
Then  the  woman  watches  it  until  the  steam  comes  through  |  on  the 
inner  side  all  along  the  body.  She  does  not  |  let  the  steam  come 
through  for  a  long  time,  before  it  is  done.  |  Then  she  takes  her  food- 
mat  and  spreads  it  out  outside  ||  of  her  seat.  She  takes  her  tongs 
and  with  them  lifts  the  |  roasted  perch  and  puts  it  on  the  food- 
mat,  |  and  she  takes  a  piece  of  broken  cedar-stick  and  with  it  she 
scrapes  off  the  scorched  |  scales.  When  they  are  all  off,  she  picks 
off  the  |  meat  with  her  fingers  and  puts  it  into  her  mouth.  After 
she  has  finished,  she  ||  takes  water,  takes  a  mouthful  and  squirts  it 
into  her  |  hands  and  washes  them;  and  as  soon  as  she  has  done  so, 
she  |  rinses  her  mouth;  and  after  that  she  drinks  a  little  |  water. 
That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Flounder. — When  it  is  calm  weather  and  the  tide  is  coming  in,  | 
the  flounder-fisherman  launches  his  small  flounder-fishing  canoe,  | 
and  he  puts  the  flounder-spear  on  the  left-hand  side  of  his  |  flounder- 


Roasted  Perch.  —  MaedzEku  Lamawa  laxa  lngwlle,  yixs  a£mae 
dolts  loyEweda  Lamawe  laxa  texa£ye  qa£s  la  manolidzEm  lax  awa- 
ba£yasa  kak'EdEnwa£yasa  lEgwIlasa  g  okwe.  Wa,  laEm  hewaxa 
lawoyiwe  yax'yig  ilas  LE£wes  q!osna£ye  LE£wis  gobEte.  Wa,  giPmese 
k!umElx-£ide  gdbEtasexs  lae  xwelnhsaq  qa  Llasottendesa  anotte- 
nexde.  Wa,  lada  tstedaqe  doqwalaq  qa  k1xumx-sfiwesa  kdalEla 
lax  ax5ttena£yas  Lo£me  £wasgEmasas  ogwida£yas.  Wa,  k-!es£mese 
alanm  gegllTl  k'Exumx'saleda  k- lalEla  lax  ogwlda£yasexs  lae  Llopa. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxes  ha£madzowe  le£wa£ya  qa£s  LEplalfleq  lax  idasalfia- 
ses  klwaelase.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  tslesLala  qa£s  k  lipledes  laxa  mae- 
dzEkwe  Lamawa  qa£s  la  k'  libEdzots  laxa  ha£madzowe  le£wa£ya.  Wa, 
a£mese  ax£edxa  k  oq!a£ye  k!wa£xLawa  qa£s  k'exales  laxa  k!um£la 
gdbEta.  Wa,  g  iPmese  £wl£laxs  lae  xamaxts  lanaxs  lae  epaxa 
qlEmlale  qa£s  ts  !oq  IfisEles  laxes  sEmse.  Wa,  glPmese  £wl£laxs  lae 
hx£edxa  £wape  qa£s  hamsgEmdeqexs  lae  hamx-tslanEnts  laxes 
e£eyasowaxs  lae  ts  tents  !Enx£wIda.  Wa,  glflmese  gwalExs  lae 
tsteweLtexoda.  Wa,  glPmese  gwfilExs  lae  xaLtex’fld  nax£idxa 
£wape.  Wa  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Flounder. — Wa,  g  iPmese  k-  IfmaqElaxa  yo£nakulaxs  lae  wPxustEn- 
deda  hanx£enoxwaxa  paesaxes  papayaatsleLe  xwaxwaguma.  Wii, 
la  k’at  lalExsaxes  papayayowe  saEntsld  lax  gEmxaga£yasa  papa- 
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5  fishing  canoe,  the  prongs  pointing  to  the  place  |  where  the  fisherman 
is  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  flounder-fishing  canoe.  |  He  paddles 
seaward  with  his  flounder-fishing  paddle.  As  soon  |  as  he  comes  to 
a  place  where  the  water  is  two  fathoms  deep,  he  |  looks  down,  resting 
on  his  left  hand,  looking  for  |  flounders.  He  backs-water  with  his 
10  flounder-fishing  paddle,  and  is  ||  going  astern.  As  soon  as  he  discovers 
a  flounder,  he  paddles  ahead  |  to  stop  his  flounder-fishing  canoe;  and 
when  |  the  canoe  stops,  he  puts  the  flounder-fishing  paddle  into  the 
canoe,  and  |  he  takes  his  flounder-spear  and  puts  it  into  the  water, 
and  he  spears  |  the  flounder  in  the  middle,  pulls  it  up,  and  shakes 
15  it  off  in  the  bow  ||  of  his  flounder-fishing  canoe;  and  he  just  goes  on 
in  the  same  way  with  the  |  others.  As  soon  as  he  has  caught  many 
flounders,  he  goes  home  to  his  |  house.  | 

When  he  arrives  at  the  beach  of  his  house,  his  wife  |  comes  and 
20  picks  up  a  small  basket,  and  she  goes  down  to  the  beach  carrying  ||  the 
small  basket.  Then  she  puts  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  flounder¬ 
fishing  |  canoe.  She  takes  the  flounders  and  puts  them  into  the 
small  basket;  |  and  when  the  flounder-basket  is  full,  she  lifts  it  out 
of  the  canoe  |  and  carries  it  up  the  beach  into  her  house,  and  |  she 
puts  it  down  in  the  corner  of  her  house.  || 

25  Then  she  takes  her  small  kettle  and  pours  some  water  into  it,  and  | 
she  washes  it  out  until  it  is  clean;  and  as  soon  as  all  the  dirt  is  out,  | 


yaatsle  xwaxwaguma  laEin  gwasbale  dzedzegumas  lax  klwax- 
5  dzasasa  papayaenoxwe  lax  oxLa£yases  papayaatsle  xwaxwaguma. 
Wii,  la  sex£wut!ases  papayax'sa£yase  sewayowa.  Wii,  glhmese 
lag’aa  laxa  malplEnk'as  £walaedzas  laxEns  baLaxs  lae  IiexMze- 
gEmx-fida  qa£s  qElkwalexes  gEmxot  lEnasyaxs  lae  hanxEnsEla  alax 
paesa.  Wa,  lae  pElk'i£lala£masxes  papayax’sa£yase  sewayoxs  lae 
10  k-  !ik*  !E£nakula.  Wa,  g'lhmese  dox£waLElaxa  paesaxs  lae  sasewala 
qa  wulg-aaLa£yeses  papayaatsle  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  g’ihmese 
£wElg’aaLExs  lae  k’at  latExsaxes  pepayax’sa£yase  sewayowa  qa£s 
dax'fidexes  papayayowe  saEntslaxs  lae  mEdEnsas  qa£s  sEX’fidexa 
nEgEdza£yasa  paesaxs  lae  nexostodEq  qa£s  k' lihalExses  lax  ag’iwa- 
15  £yases' papayaatsle  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  a£mese  la  hex'sa  gwegdlaxa 
waokwe.  Wa,  glhmese  qlEyoLxa  paesaxs  lae  nafiiakwa  laxes 
g'okwe. 

Wa,  glhmese  lag'alis  lax  LlEmafisases  g’dkwaxs  lae  gEiiEmas 
kdoqufilxa  lalaxame  qa£s  la  lEnts!esEla  laxa  LkmadsS  kdoqulaxa 
20  lalaxame  qa£s  la  hang'aalExsas  lax  nEgoya£yasa  papayaatsle  xwa¬ 
xwaguma.  Wa,  lii  kx£edxa  paese  qa£s  la  k'  lixtslalas  laxa  lalaxame. 
Wii,  glhmese  qotleda  payatsle  lalaxamaxa  paesaxs  lae  k'lOgiilExsaq 
qa£s  la  k' !ox£wusdesElaq  qa£s  la  k' logwlLElaq  laxes  g'dkwe  qa£s  la 
k'  !ox£walIlaq  lax  onegwilases  g’okwe. 

25  Wa,  lii  ax£edxes  liafiiEine  qa£s  guxts  lodesa  £wape  laqexs  lae 
tsloxfiglndEq  qa  ex’tslowes.  Wa,  glhmese  £wi£lawe  £yag4g’a£yasexs 
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she  pours  away  the  dirty  water  with  which  she  washed  it  out;  and  27 
she  pours  in  some  more  water,  |  until  it  is  half  full,  and  she  puts  it 
on  the  fire.  After  |  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  her  fish-knife  and  sits 
down  alongside  of  the  ||  flounder  basket;  and  she  takes  out  one  of  the  30 
flounders  and  cuts  open  |  the  belly,  which  contains  the  intestines, 
in  this  manner  at  X  :  I  As  soon  as  s^ie  turns  over  the 

white  'side,  she  pulls  \  ^  sjb  out  the  intestines.  |  She  cuts 

off  the  intestines  close  ^  to  their  end.  at  the  gills.  "|  She 

does  not  take  off  the  gills  from  the  head.  ||  As  soon  as  she  has  taken  35 
out  the  intestines,  it  is  in  this  way:  |  Then  she  cuts 

down  to  the  bone  on  each  side  cross-  wise,  in  this 

manner:  |  When  this  has  been  done, 

she  puts  itW-rfi  H/^)  on  an  old  ^^-7  mat  that  has 

been  spread  out,  |  and  she  does  the  same  with  the 

others;  and  when  that  has  been  done,  she  |  cuts  off 

the  tails;  and  when  they  have  been  cut  off,  the  water  in  the  floun¬ 
der-kettle  begins  to  boil.  ||  She  takes  it  off  and  puts  it  down  by  the  40 
side  |  of  her  fire,  and  she  takes  split  cedar-sticks  and  measures 
them  off  |  so  that  they  are  the  size  of  the  flounder-cooking  kettle 
crosswise,  j  Then  she  breaks  off  eight  of  them.  When  she  has  done 
so,  she  puts  |  four  on  the  water  of  the  flounder-cooking  kettle,  ||  and  45 
she  takes  the  four  others  and  puts  them  crosswise  over  the  four  that  are 


lae  guqodxa  neqwa  tsloxug-indmot  £wapExs  lae  guxtslotsa  £wiipe  27 
laq  qa  nEgoyoxsdalisexs  lae  hanx  LEnts  laxes  lEgwIle.  Wa,  gil- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  xwax,ayowe  qa£s  la  klwag-agllilxa 
payatsle"  Ifilaxama  qa£s  dax'hdexa  hiEme  laxa  paese  qa£s  xwaltse-  30 
£stalex  yax-yig-i£lats!as  tEkdasa  paesexa  g-a  gwaleg-a  {jig.)  yix  x. 
W'a,  gdlTnese  nELawa  £mEladza£yaxs  lae  gElx£uits  lodxa  yax-yigdle. 
Wa,  la  tlosodEX  mag'aana£yasa  awana£yasa  yax-ylgule  laxa  qlos- 
na£ye.  Wii,  laEm  kdes  axodxa  q!osna£ye  laxa  hex-t!a£yas.  Wii, 
gllTnese  £wl£lawa  yax-yigulaxs  lae  g-a  gwaleg-a  {jig.).  35 

Wa,  laqaqEdEdzodEX  wax‘sadza£yas  g-a  gwaleg-a  {fig.).  Wii,  g  il- 
£mese  gwalExs  la  kdigEdzots  laxa  kdiikdobane  LEbela.  Wa,  la 
heEmxat!  gwexddxa  waokwe.  Wii,  gilTnese  £wi£la  gwalExs  lae  t!5- 
salax  ts!asna£yas.  Wii,  g  il£Emxaawise  £whlaxs  lae  maEmdElqule  pa- 
stag-i£lats!as  hanx  Lanowa.  Wii,  lii  hanx's£EndEq  qa£s  ha£nolises  40 
laxes  lEgwIle.  Wii,  la  ax£edxa  xokwe  klwa£xLawa  qa£s  mEns£ides 
lax  wiidzEq  lExsdaasasa  pastag"i£lats !e  hanx'Lanowaxs  lae  k'ok'OxsEii- 
dEq  qa  malgunalts  laqes.  Wii,  gllhnese  gwalExs  lae  LExustEntsa 
mots  laqe  laxa  £wabEts  lawasa  pastag’ifiakwe  hanxxanowa.  W ii,  laxae 
ax£edxa  mots  laqe  qa£s  gek  iyindes  liixa  la  LExustala  motslaqa  (Jig.1).  45 

1  See  figure  on  p.  416. 
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46  in  it.  (Then  it  is  this  way:) 
are  floating  on  the  hot  |  water; 
tiers  and  lays  them  on  top  \- 
takes  three  more  pieces  of 


|  Now  the  broken  cedar-sticks 
and  she  takes  the  clean  floun- 
of  the  |  cedar-sticks;  and  she 
broken  |  cedar-sticks  and  lays 
and  II  she  takes  another  floun- 


50  them  on  the  flounder  lengthwise; 

der  and  lays  it  on  top  of  it,  so  that  it  is  crosswise  |  on  the  first  one; 
and  she  takes  three  pieces  of  broken  |  cedar-sticks  and  lays  them  on 


top  of  it,  in  this  way: 


one, 


so  that  the  hot 
This  is  called  |  “  cedar- 
55  flounders;”  and  ||  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle 


and  she  does  this  to  every 
water  enters  between  them, 
sticks  laid  between  boiled 
broken  cedar-sticks  in  the 
called  |  “  cross-cedar- 
this  has  been 
the 


are 

sticks  of  the  whole  boiled  flounders.”  When  all 
done,  she  puts  her  flounder-cooking  kettle  on  the  fire;  and 
flounders  stay  on  the  fire  boiling  for  about  half  an  hour  according 
60  to  the  watch.  |  Then  she  takes  them  off  the  fire  and  puts  ||  them 
down  outside  of  the  place  where  she  is  sitting.  Then  she  takes 
a  dish  and  |  the  bone  strainer,  and  she  puts  (the  dish)  down  by 
the  side  of  the  kettle  in  which  the  whole  flounders  have  been 
cooked.  |  She  puts  the  bone  strainer  under  the  topmost  one  of  the  | 
flounders,  so  that  it  does  not  break  to  pieces  when  she  lifts  it  out,  and 
she  puts  it  into  the  |  dish  of  the  one  who  is  to  eat  the  flounder;  and 
65  she  does  the  same  with  the  others.  ||  As  soon  as  she  has  taken  the 
boiled  flounders  out  of  the  kettle,  she  puts  them  into  a  dish  |  in  front 


46  Wa,  laEm  pEX'aleda  k'ok'oxsaakwe  k!wa£xLawa  laxa  ts!Elxusta 
£wapa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ts  lewalagnkwe  paes  qa£s  paqEyindes  laxa 
k!wa£xLawe.  Wa,  laxae  &x£edxa  yuduxuts!aqe  k'ok'oxsaakwe 
k!wa£xLawa  qa£s  k-ak-EdEdz5dales  laxa  paese  laxes  g  ildolase.  Wa, 
50  laxae  ax£edxa  fnEme  paesa  qa£s  paqEyindes  laq  qa  gEyales  laxa 
gllx'de  axtsloyos.  Wa,  laxae  &x£edxa  yuduxuts!aqe  k'ogEku  k!wa£x- 
Lfiwa  qa£s  k'ak’EdEdzodes  laq,  g-a  gwaleg'a  (Jig.).  Wa, la  hiaxwaEm 
he  gwex-£idEq  qa  lalak'esa  tslElxusta  £wape  laq.  Wa,  henm  LegadEs 
lcak'Etawaeyasa  pastagTlakwe  k!wa£xLawa.  Wa,  he£mis  Legadeda 
55  banaxLasye  k'ok‘oxsaaku  k!wa£xLawa  lax  banaxLaJyasa  hanxxanowe 
gayaxpe  k!wa£xLasa  amstaekwe  pastag‘i£lakwa.  Wa,  g  iflmese  £wi£la 
gwalExs  lae  hanx'LEnts  laxes  paeselaxxlEma  lEgwila.  Wa,  laxEntla 
riExsEglLElag-ila  laxEns  qlalalr  layaxEns  £nalaqe  £wa£wasLalasas  laxa 
paeseiax'dEma  lEgwilExs  lae  hanx'sEndEq  laxes  lEgwile  qa£s  hang'a- 
60  llles  lax  idasalflases  klwaelase.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  loqlwe  LE£wa 
xElyowe  xaxx’a  qa£s  la  h&£nolTlas  laxes  amstaekwe  pastagddakwa. 
Wa,  la  aek'ilaxs  lae  xElabotses  xaxx-a  XElyo  laxa  Ek- !Ek-Eya£ye 
paesa  qa  k’  leses  qlwelTdaxs  lae  xElostEndEq  qa£s  la  XEltsIots  laxa 
paspEtslatsleLe  loqlwa.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gwex’Tdxa  waokwe. 
65  Wa,  g  iPmese  £weg‘ilteda  pastag'i£lats!e  hanx’Lanoxs  lae  k'agEmli- 
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of  those  who  are  to  eat  the  boiled  whole  flounders;  and  |  immedi-  07 
ately  those  who  are  to  eat  the  flounders  begin  to  eat,  taking  them  up 
in  the  hands.  |  Some  Indians  call  this  “flounder-eating.”  They 
suck  |  the  bones  and  the  head  and  the  gills  while  they  are  eating  the  || 
meat.  When  they  have  eaten  it  all,  then  water  is  given  to  them  to  |  70 
rinse  their  mouth,  and  they  drink.  This  is  all  about  |  one  manner 
(of  cooking  flounder).  | 

Flounder  eaten  with  Spoons. — The  |  cutting  of  the  flounder  is  the 
same  as  the  cutting  of  the  whole  boiled  flounder,  ||  the  only  difference  75 
being  that  there  are  no  broken  cedar-sticks,  for  |  it  is  just  put  into 
the  water  when  it  begins  to  boil.  When  it  has  been  |  boiling  a  little 
while,  it  is  stirred  so  that  it  breaks;  and  when  |  the  meat  comes  off 
from  the  bones,  it  is  done.  Then  |  the  flounder-cooking  kettle  is 
taken  off  the  fire,  and  ||  a  little  oil  is  taken  and  poured  into  it.  Then  |  80 
the  woman  takes  the  spoons  and  distributes  them  among  those  who 
are  to  eat  |  the  boiled  flounder.  The  woman  takes  dishes  and  a  |  large 
spoon,  and  puts  the  dishes  down  by  the  side  of  the  |  flounder-cook¬ 
ing  kettle;  and  she  takes  the  large  spoon  and  ||  dips  the  boiled  floun-  85 
der  out  of  the  kettle,  |  and  puts  into  the  flounder-dish  all  the  liquid 
and  the  meat.  The  dishes  are  half  full  of  it.  |  Then  it  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  flounder-eaters,  who  immediately  |  eat  the  flounder. 


lEin  laxa  paspEsnaxa  amstaeku  hanx’Laakwe  paesa.  Wii,  hex-£i- 
da£mese  paspEsLaq  .  xamax  ts  lanases  e£eyasowaxs  lae  hamx  hdEq.  66 
Wa,  la  hiek  eda  waokwe  bakluma  paspEshkla.  Wii,  laEm  kdixwax 
xaqas  LB£wa  hex-t!a£yas  l5£  q!osna£yas,  yixs  laaLal  qlEmlqlalEx 
qlEmlalas.  Wii,  gulhnese  £wi£laxs  lae  tsex'htsa  £wape  laq  qa 
tslEweidExoyos.  Wii,  la  naxhdexs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxa  70 
£nEmx-£idala. 

Flounder  eaten  with  Spoons  (£yEweku  paes).  Wii,  heEm  gwale 
xwa,La£yasa  paese  xwaLa£yasa  amstaekwe  hanxLaakwe  paesa.  Wa, 
lexa£mes  ogikjalayosexs  kdeosae  k‘ok’oxsaaku  k!wa£xLawa  yixs 
a£mae  axstEndayo  laxa  £wapaxs  lae  maEmdElqula.  Wii,  la  gag  ala  75 
maEmdElqulaxs  lae  xwet!etsE£wa  qa  q  !weq  !ults  !es.  Wa,  gihmese 
k-  ImEmg  iLEleda  qlEmlale  laxa  xaqaxs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  laEm  hanx-- 
sanoweda  pastag’hlatsle  laxa  pastag'ilax  dEm  lEgwIla.  Wii,  lii  ax£e- 
tsE£wa  holale  L!e£na  qa£s  k!unq!EgEme  laq.  Wa,  lahne  ax£ededa 
tslEdaqaxa  k'ak'EtslEnaqe  qa£s  tslnwanaeses  laxa  pEpastaguLaxa  80 
pastag'blakwe.  Wii,  lii  ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxa  loElq!we  LE£wa 
£walase  k'atslsnaqa.  Wii,  la  niEXEnOlilElasa  loElqlwe  laxa  pasta- 
g  i£lats!e  hanxxanowa.  Wa,  lii  ax£edxa  £wiilase  k’atslEnaqa  qa£s 
tsayolts!ales  laxa  pastagudakwe  qa£s  lii  tsetslalas  laxa  piispEyats  leLe 
toqlwa  £wi£leda  £wapala  LE£wa  qlEmlale.  Wa,  la  naEngoyoxsdaleda  85 
loElqlwaqexs  lae  k'agEmlelEm  laxa  paspEsLaq.  Wa,  hex  £ida£mese 
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They  eat  it  with  spoons;  and  |  when  they  have  eaten,  they  drink  a 
90  little  water  to  cool  themselves;  ||  and  after  drinking,  they  go  out. 
That  is  all  |  about  it.  | 

1  Steamed  Flounder  (Flounders  steamed  standing  on  edge  on 
stones). —  (The  man  gathers  driftwood,  and  when  he  thinks  he  has 
enough  to  steam  on  stones  the  flounders  put  on  edge,  he  goes  home  to  his 
house.  When  it  is  high  water,  he  throws  out  the  driftwood  on  the 
beach  of  his  house;)  and1  when  all  the  driftwood  is  out,  |  he  takes  two 
medium-sized  pieces  of  |  driftwood  not  quite  one  fathom  in  length,  | 
5  and  puts  them  down  above  high-water  mark.  They  are  four  ||  spans 
apart.  He  takes  |  easily-splitting  cedar-wood  and  splits  it  into  | 
thin  pieces  to  start  the  fire,  and  he  puts  them  down  between  the  |  two 
side-pieces  of  the  fire.  Then  he  takes  medium-sized  dry  |  driftwood 
and  puts  it  down  on  top,  so  that  the  top  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  || 
10  two  side-pieces.  Then  he  puts  driftwood  crosswise  over  them.  |  As 
soon  as  it  reaches  from  one  end  to  the  other  the  whole  length  of  the 
two  side-pieces,  he  |  takes  a  medium-sized  basket  and  goes  to  pick 
up  medium-sized  fresh  stones,  |  and  puts  them  into  his  stone  carrying- 
basket.  When  it  is  full,  |  he  carries  it  up  and  pours  the  stones  on  top 
15  of  the  cross-pieces  on  which  the  flounders  are  to  be  steamed.  ||  He 
continues  doing  this,  and  does  not  stop  until  the  stones  are  thick  | 
over  the  top  of  it.  Then  he  lights  a  fire  under  |  them  at  each  end. 


88  paspEs£edEX'da£xwa.  Wii,  laEm  £yos£itses  k’ak'EtslEnaqe  laq.  Wa, 
g  thmese  £wl£laqexs  lae  xaidEX'Td  nax£idxa  £wape  qa£s  k'oxwaxodes 
90  laq.  Wa,  gihmese  gwal  naqaxs  lae  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  laEm  gwal 
laxeq. 

1  Steamed  Flounder  (£nEg‘Ek* 1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 11 * * * 15  kdot!aaku  paes).  Wa,  gibmese  £wl- 

doltawa  qlexalaxs  lae  hex'bdaEm  ax£edxa  £malts!aqe  ha£yal£ag’it 

q  lexalaxa  halsElahne  k'!es  hiEmplEnk'es  awasgEinase  laxEns  baLax 

qa£s  k  atEmg  alises  lax  ana£yasa  £yaxumute.  Wa,  la  moplEnk  e 

5  awalagalaasas  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax’ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 

eg'aqwa  lax  x&sEwe  k!wa£xLawa  qa£s  xoxoxusEndeq  qa  anTania- 

yastowes  qa£s  g  alastoya.  Wa,  la  LdLaxots  lax  &wagawa£yasa 

£malts  !aqe  k  ak'EdEnwa£ya.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ha£yala£stowe  lEmxwa 

qlexala  qa£s  Loxuymdales  laq.  Wa,  glhmese  hiEmaklya  LE£wa 

10  £malts!aqe  k'ak'EdEnwexs  lae  geklymdalasa  qlexale  laq.  Wa, 

glFmese  klbEnd  lax  £wasgEmasasa  £malts!aqe  k‘ak'EdEnwa£ye,  lae 

ax£edxa  hela  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  mEnaxa  ha£yal£a  alExsEm  tlesEma 

qa£s  la  tlaxtslalas  laxes  tlagatsle  lExa£ya.  Wa,  gibmese  qotlaxs 

lae  k-  !ox£usdesaq  qa£s  la  qEpEyints  laxes  t  leqwapdEmaLaxa  paese. 

15  Wa,  la  hex-saEm  gweg'ile.  Wii,  ah'mese  gwalExs  lae  wakwa 
tlesEme  la  hamElqEye  lax  okii£ya£yas.  Wa,  hex  £ida£mese  tsena- 
botsa  gillta  lax  £wax‘sba£yas.  Wa,  g11£mese  xuqostaxs  lae  ax£edxa 


>  Continued  from  p.  181,  line  62. 
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As  soon  as  it  flames  up,  he  takes  the  |  basket  in  which  lie  carried  up  18 
the  stones,  and  |  carries  it  down  to  his  fishing-canoe.  Then  he  takes 
the  flounders  ||  and  places  them  in  the  basket.  When  it  is  full,  he  |  20 
takes  up  the  flounder-basket  and  carries  it  to  the  wood-pile.  |  He  takes 
an  old  mat  and  spreads  it  out  on  the  beach.  Then  |  he  takes  the 
flounder-basket  and  pours  the  flounders  on  to  the  old  |  mat,  so  that 
they  lie  on  it.  Then  he  goes  back  to  the  beach  and  ||  brings  up  the  25 
rest  of  the  flounders.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  his  fishing-canoe,  |  he 
takes  the  flounders  and  puts  them  into  the  flounder-basket;  |  and 
when  they  are  all  in,  he  picks  up  (the  basket)  and  |  carries  it  up  the 
beach,  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  |  the  old  mat  on  which  the 
flounders  have  been  placed;  and  he  goes  up  the  beach,  and  takes  the 
tongs  out  of  his  house,  ||  and  a  bucket,  and  also  old  mats  for  covering,  |  30 
and  also-cedar  wood;  and  he  takes  these  and  puts  them  down  by  the 
wood-pile.  |  Then  he  takes  the  long  tongs,  picks  out  the  red-hot 
stones,  and  |  puts  them  down  on  the  beach  not  far  from  |  where  he 
stands,  for  he  never  moves  his  feet  when  he  puts  down  the  ||  red-hot  35 
stones.  He  puts  them  down  on  a  level  place  on  the  beach.  |  When  all 
the  stones  have  been  taken  out  of  the  fire,  he  levels  the  |  hot  stones 
with  his  tongs;  and  when  they  have  all  been  levelled  down,  |  he  takes 
his  bucket  with  fresh  water  in  it  and  |  sprinkles  a  little  on  the  red-hot 


lExa£ye  yix  t  lagatslexxlasexa  tlesEme  qa£s  la  dalaq  qa£s  la  klox-  18 
-watExsas  laxes  idagedzatsle  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  paese 
qa£s  lii,  kdExtslalas  laxa  lExa£ye.  Wa,  glPmese  qotlaxs  lae  20 
klogiiltsaxa  payatsle  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  k- logunolisas  laxa  tleqwabE- 
gwese.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  klaklobane  qa£s  LEplalises.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  payatsle  lExa£ya  qa£s  lii  gugEdzotsa  paese  laxa  kdigEdzowe 
k- lak- lobana.  Wii,  lii  xwelaqantsles  laxa  LlEmadse  qa£s  la  etled 
laxes  anex-sa£ye  laxa  paese.  Wii,  g  iPmese  lag  aa  laxes  Llagedzatsle  25 
xwaxwagumxs  lae  ax£edxa  paese  qa£s  la  k-  lixts  lalas  laxa  payats  !e 
lExa£ya.  Wa,  gIPmese  £wl£lts  laxs  lae  k  logulExsaq  qa£s  lii  kldx- 
£wusdesElaq  qa£s  la  hanEnxElisas  laxa  k‘  lEgEdzayaasasa  paesa 
k-  lak-  lobana.  Wit,  lii  lasdesa  qa£s  lii  ax£edxa  k-  lipLalaa  laxes  g  okwe 
LE£wa  tsayats  !e  nagatslii.  Wii,  he£misa  nenayime  k- lak- IeIv- lobana.  30 
Wa,  hehnisa  klwa£xLawaxs  lae  dalaq  qa£s  lii  ax£alisas  laxes  tleqwa- 
bEkwe.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  ax£edxa  g  ilt  la  k-  lipnalaa  qa£s  k’llplldes 
laxa  x'lx'ixsEinala  tlesEina  qa£s  k-  lip  lalesEles  laxa  k  lese  qwesiila 
laxes  Lawedzase  qaxs  hewiixae  Lequllse  g'ogiiyasexs  lae  k-  lip  ledxa 
x’lx'ixsEinala  tlesEina  qa£s  k- lip lalises  laxa  £nF.ma£ise.  Wii,  gil-  35 
£mese  £wllg-ilqeda  gultaxa  tlesEmaxs  lae  golg  ilqases  k- lipLalaa  laxa 
x  Ix'ixsEmala  tlesEina  qa  £nEmak  iyax-£ides.  Wa,  g  iPmese  hiEma- 
k  iyaxs  lae  ax£edxa  nagats  liixs  lae  £wabEts!alaxa  £wE£waplEme  qa£s 
xaLlEx-£kle  xodzELEyints  laxa  xdx  ixsEmala  tlesEina  qa  £wFlawesa 
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40  stones,  so  that  the  ||  ashes  that  stick  on  them  come  off.  When  he 
has  sprinkled  water  |  over  the  whole  surface,  he  takes  split  cedar- 
sticks  not  |  really  thick,  and  measures  off  one  span  |  and  four  finger- 
widths,  and  breaks  it  off  ;  and  |  this  is  the  measure  for  the  other 
45  cedar-sticks,  when  he  keeps  on  breaking  off  ||  many  of  them, — all 
cedar-sticks  of  the  same  length.  When  he  thinks  |  that  he  has 
enough,  he  puts  them  end  down  between  the  red-hot 

stones,  |  in  this  manner:  They  are  one  span  apart 


lengthwise  and  crosswise; 


and  I  the  cedar-sticks 


standing  on  end  among  the  red-hot  stones  are  called  “holders  of  the 
50  steamed  flounders  standing  on  edge  on  stones.”  ||  The  name  of  the 
red-hot  |  stones  is  “steaming-place  for  flounders  standing  on  edge  on 
stones.”  "When  all  |  the  cedar-sticks  stand  on  edge  on  stones,  the 
man  takes  the  flounder-  |  basket  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of 
the  steaming-place.  He  never  |  cuts  the  flounders  to  take  out  the 
55  intestines.  He  takes  out  one  ||  flounder,  and  lays  it  flat  on  the 


cedar-sticks , 
hot  stones, 
of  the  |  cedar- 
in  this  way: 
he  takes  the 
60  close  to  his 


steaming-place. 


so  that  it  stands  on  its  edge  on  the  | 
Each  flounder  leans  against  one 
sticks.  When  he  has  finished,  it  is 
|  When  he  has  put  them  all  on, 
y  old  mats  and  |  lays  them  down 
When  this  has  been  done,  ||  he 


40  guna£ye  klweklutsEmeq.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wPla  xosElg'intsa  £wape 
lax  £wadzEqayayaasasasexs  lae  ax£edxa  xokwe  k!wa£xLawa  k- !es 
alaEm  LEsLEkwa  qa£s  PnEnsffdesa  hiEmplEiik’e  laxEns  qlwaqlwax-- 
ts!ana£ye,  hehnisa  modEne  esEg"iwa£yasexs  lae  k’oqodEq.  Wa, 
he£mis  la  £mEnyayosexa  waokwe  k!wa£xLawaxs  lae  hanal  k-ok-oxs£a- 
45  laxa  q  lennme  hesta  awasgEm  xok11  k  !wa£xLawa.  Wa,  gdffmese  k'otaq 
laEm  heffalaxs  lae  qlwag'aalodalas  laxa  x'lx  ixsEmala  tlesEma  g-a 
gwaleg-a  {fig),  yixs  £nal£nEmp lEnk'ae  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !a- 
na£yaqe  awalagalaasas  laxes  gildolase  LE£wis  tsleg'olase.  Wa, 
heEm  negadEs  k'  !ot  laasdEmasa  £nEgukwe  paesa  k  !wa£xLawe  q  !waaaku 
50  laxa  x'lxdxsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa.  he£mis  pegadeda  xoxdxsEmala 
tlesEmas  £nEX-dEmaxa  k‘  lot  laakwe  paesa.  Wa,  glffmese  £wi£la  la 
qlwaaakwa  klwaxLawaxs  laeda  bEgwanEme  ax£edxa  payatsle 
lExa£ya  qa£s  la  k- logunolisas  laxes  enEg'asLaq.  Wa,  laEm  hewaxa 
t!oxuwidxa  paese  qa  lawayes  tslEnexas.  Wa,  la  dolts  lodxa  £nEme 
55  paes  qa£s  paxEndes  laxa  k!wa£xLawe  qa  kdotalesexs  lae  axa  laxa 
ts'.F.lqwa  tlesEma.  Wa,  la  £nal£nEma  paese  laxa  £nal£nEmts!aqe 
k !wa£xLawa.  Wa,  gllhnese  gwalExs  lae  g-a  gwaleg-a  {fig). 
Wa,  g-il£mese  £wilg‘aalaxs  lae  ax£edxa  k- !ak  IeIv  lobana  qa£s  la 
LEplElsElas  lax  mag  In  walls  ases  £nEk-asoLe.  Wa,  giffmese  gwa- 
60  Iexs  lae  ax£edxa  wEwap  lEmts  !ala  nagatsla  qa£s  tsadzELEyiiides 
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takes  the  bucket  with  fresh  water  and  pours  it  |  over  the  flounders  61 
standing  on  edge  on  the  stones.  When  the  water  has  been  poured 
out,  |  he  quickly  takes  up  the  old  mats  and  throws  them  over  them;  | 
and  it  does  not  take  long  before  he  takes  off  the  covering,  for 
(the  flounders)  are  now  done.  |  As  soon  as  he  has  taken  off  the 
whole  covering  of  old  mats,  the  man  ||  calls  his  numaym  to  sit  6.1 
around  the  place  where  the  flounders  were  steamed,  |  to  eat  the 
steamed  flounders.  The  men  all  come  and  sit  around  |  what  they 
are  going  to  eat.  When  they  are  all  there,  |  each  man  takes  one  | 
flounder,  and  they  pinch  off  (the  meat)  and  put  it  into  their  mouths; 
and  ||  after  each  has  eaten  one  flounder,  they  take  another  one  and  70 
eat  it;  |  and  when  there  are  many  flounders,  then  all  the  men  try  to 
eat  many  |  flounders;  and  sometimes  each  man  will  eat  four  | 
flounders  when  there  are  many.  And  when  the  flounder-eaters 
finish,  |  they  go  home  to  their  houses,  and  they  wash  their  hands; 
and  ||  after  they  have  done  so,  they  drink  a  little  water,  after  |  rinsing  75 
their  mouths  for  the  salty  taste  to  come  out.  The  reason  why  they 
do  not  |  drink  much  water  is  because  they  are  afraid  to  drink  much 
when  they  first  |  taste  the  flounders  steamed  standing  on  edge  on 
stones,  for  then  they  would  |  always  want  to  drink  water.  There¬ 
fore  they  only  ||  drink  a  little  water  to  wash  down  what  they  have  80 
eaten.  |  This  also  is  not  given  at  a  feast  to  many  tribes.  That  is  | 
all  about  this.  | 


laxa  k'lotlaakwe  paesa.  Wa,  glFmese  £wllgilts!awa  £wapaxs  lae  61 
hanakwila  dax'Tdxa  klakdEkdobana  qa£s  nasEyindes  laq.  Wa, 
k'!est!a  alaEm  galaxs  lae  nasodcxa  nayi'me  qaxs  lEhnae  idopa. 
Wa,  giFmese  £wl£laweda  k"  !ak' lEk- lobana  nayimxs  laeda  bEgwa- 
nEme  Leflalaxes  £nE£memote  qa  las  k !utse£stalaxa  £nEg'asaxa  paese  65 
qa£s  paspEsexa  £nEg'Eku  paesa.  Wa,  la  £wI£laEin  la  k!utse£stallsE- 
leda  bebEgwanEmaxes  ha£maLe.  Wa,  gdflmese  £wllg'alisExs  lae 
hex-eidaEm  daxhdeda  £nal£nEmokwe  bebEgwanEmxa  £nal£nEme  laxa 
paesaxs  lae  epaxElaq  qa£s  tsloqlusEles  laxes  sEmse.  Wa,  gdhmese 
£wi£laxa  £nEme  paesExs  lae  etled  ax£edxa  £nEine  qa£s  hamx-£ideq.  70 
Wa,  guflmese  qlenEma  paesaxs  laeda  £naxwa  bebEgwanEin  q!aq!e- 
kdnsaplaxa  paese,  yixs  £nal£nEmp  lEnae  moklusa  hiEmokwe  bEgwa- 
nEmxa  paesaxs  qlenEinae.  Wa,  giFmese  gwala  paspEsaxs  lae 
na£naku  laxes  g’ig’bkwe  qa£s  la  ts  lEnts  lEnkwa  laq.  Wa,  gdFmese 
gwalExs  lae  xaLlEX’Td  nax£ldxa  £wE£wap!Eme  yixs  lae  gwal  tsls-  75 
weLlExoda  c|a  lawayeses  dEmp !aeLlExawa£ye.  Wa,  lieEin  kdeselts 
qlek  lEsxa  £wape  qaxs  k  ilnlae  gEyol  qlekdEsEq  qaexs  gdFmae 
p!Ex£aLEleda  ha£maag‘olaxa  k  lotlaakwe  £nEg-iku  paesExs  lae  aEm 
la  hemEnalaEm  la  naqlexsdxa  £wape.  Wa,  he£mis  lag'ilas  anm 
xaLlEx'£id  nax£ldxa  £wape  qa£s  ts  lEWEndzEmxes  hamax'de.  Wa,  80 
laxae  k'les  klweladzEm  laxa  qlenEine  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  laEm 
gwal  laxeq. 
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1  Fresh  Herring- Spawn  on  Cedar- Branches. — Now  I  will  talk  about  | 
(herring-spawn  on)  cedar-branches,  for  that  is  also  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  the  hemlock-branches,  |  when  they  are  put  into  the 
sea;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  they  are  |  not  often  dried,  for 
5  they  are  only  put  ||  into  the  spawning-place;  and  as  soon  as  herrings 
stop  spawning,  then  [  the  cedar-branches  with  the  spawn  on  them 
are  given  |  to  the  tribe  to  eat.  The  raw  spawn  is  eaten  fresh,  j  It  is 
bad  when  it  is  dried,  for  it  quickly  gets  a  strong  taste,  |  and  it  quickly 
10  gets  red;  and  it  also  ||  tastes  of  cedar- branches  when  it  gets  dry;  and 
the  only  |  reason  why  it  is  put  into  the  sea  is,  that  it  is  easy  to  wipe 
off  |  the  herring-spawn;  and  it  is  not  cooked  in  kettles.  | 

Soaked  Herring-Spawn. — A  |  large  steaming-box  is  taken,  and  the 
15  box  with  herring-spawn  is  taken,  |  and  it  is  put  down  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  house.  |  Then  they  untie  the  rope  of  the  cover,  and  they 
pour  (the  herring-spawn)  into  the  steaming-box;  |  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  nearly  full,  they  pour  fresh  water  |  into  it;  and  they  only  stop 
pouring  water  into  it  when  it  covers  the  |  spawn.  This  is  done  in 
20  the  morning,  and  it  is  just  ||  left  that  way  until  noon.  Then  the  old 
women  are  asked  |  to  come  and  rub  the  herring-spawn;  and  when 
the  old  women  |  come,  they  sit  down  in  the  house,  one  on  each  side  ! 


1  Fresh  Herring-Spawn  on  Cedar-Branches.  -Wa,  laTne'sEn  e'dza- 

qwaltsa  ts!ap!axe  yixs  he'hnaaxat!  gwale  gwa'laasasa  q  Iwa'xe, 

yixs  lae  glwa'la  la'xa  dE'msx'e.  Wa,  le'x'a£me  5'guqalayosexs 

kde'sae  qluna'la  lE/mxwasE£wa,  yixs  le'x  ahnae  la'gilas  axsta'no 

5  laxa  wa'yade  qaxs  gl'Tmae  gwal  wa'seda  wa'na£yaxs  la'e  he'x’T- 

daEm  axwusta'noweda  EnEndEXLa'la  ts!a'p!axa  qa£s  la  hamg’i'layo 

la'xa  go'kulote.  Wa,  laE'rn  lialaxwa  k1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 11  lE'lxdclax'xa  aE'nte. 

Wa,  la  fya'x'sEmxs  lE'mxwasE£wae.  HeTm  ha/labala  la  kdEX'pla- 

x’T'de;  he'Tnesexs  ha'labalae  la  idax£wi'da.  Wa,  la'xaa  la'se 

10  gwe'p  !aasasa  ts!a'p!axe  la'qexs  la'e  lEmx£w!da.  Wa,  le'x‘a£mes 
la'g-ilas  axsta'no  la'xa  dE'msx'axs  ho'lEmla'axs  la'e  qusa'laya 
an£E'nte  lac(.  Wa,  la'xae  kdes  ha'nx-LEntsE£wa. 

Soaked  Herring-Spawn  (Wuse'laxa  aE'nte). — Wa,  lie'hnaaxs  la'e 
ax£e'tsE£wa  £wa'lase  q!o'lats!e.  Wa,  la£me'se  ax£e'tsEswa  anda'tsle 
15  xEtsE'ma  qa£s  g'a'xe  ha'ng'alilas  lax  gEmxotsalilasa  g  o'kwe.  Wa, 
la,  qwelEyi'ndEx  t  !Ema'k’Eyaeyas.  Wa,  la  guxtsla'las  la'xa  q!eq!o- 
datsle.  Wa,  gd'Tmese  Ela'q  qo'qutlaxs  la'e  qEplEqa'sa  a'lta  £wap 
laq.  Wa,  a'lTnese  gwal  qspa'sa  £wa'paxs  la'e  nelk  Eya'x'dd  la'xa 
aE'nte.  Wa,  he'Em  he'x'dEms  gwe'x'hdeda  gaa'la.  Wa,  a'£mese 
20  la  bawa'p  !es.  Wa,  g  i'hmese  nEqa'laxs  la'e  he'lasE£wa  taE'lldwa- 

11  Aye  qa  g'a'xes  wusa'xa  aE'nte.  Wa,  gd'Tmese  g-a'xeda  laE'lldwa- 
na£yaxs  la'e  k!us£a'lileda  £naTnEmo'kwe  lax  £wa'x-sanalilasa  £nal- 
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of  each  steaming-box;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  sat  down,  they  rub 
the  |  herring-spawn.  After  they  have  continued  rubbing  it  for  a 
.a  long  time,  they  shake  out  with  the  back  ||  of  the  hand  the  hemlock-  25 
leaves,  and  they  draw  the  spawn  towards  themselves;  and  |  when  all 
the  spawn  is  on  the  near  side  of  the  steaming-box,  |  then  all  the 
hemlock-leaves  are  on  the  far  side;  and  the  old  woman  |  skims  them 
off  with  her  right  hand,  and  puts  them  into  a  |  small  dish  that  stands 
on  the  floor;  and  when  all  the  hemlock-leaves  are  out,  she  ||  rubs  the  30 
spawn  again;  and  she  rubs  (among)  it  for  a  long  time,  |  doing  in  the 
same  way  as  she  had  done  before,  when  she  first  worked  at  the  | 
spawn,  shaking  her  hands  so  as  to  remove  the  hemlock-leaves  to  the 
outer  side  |  of  the  steaming-box;  and  she  also  does  the  same,  skim¬ 
ming  off  the  |  hemlock-leaves  and  throwing  them  into  the  small  dish. 
She  keeps  on  ||  doing  this,  and  only  stops  when  all  the  hemlock-leaves  35 
are  out.  |  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  a  large  kettle  is  taken,  and  | 
the  spawn  is  poured  into  it.  When  the  kettle  is  full,  |  the  man  calls 
his  tribe;  and  |  when  all  the  guests  are  in,  they  first  eat  ||  scorched  40 
dried  salmon.  After  they  have  eaten  it,  they  put  the  |  kettle  with 
herring-spawn  on  the  fire,  and  |  the  young  men  at  once  stir  it;  and 
when  it  begins  to  boil,  |  it  is  taken  off  the  fire.  Then  it  is  |  done. 
Then  dishes  are  taken,  and  ||  long-handled  ladles,  and  with  the  45 


£nEmsgEme  qld'latsla.  Wa,  gl'bmese  k  !us£a'lilExs  la'e  wus£e'dxa  23 
aE'nte.  Wa,  gi'l£mese  ge'gilll  wusE'lgeqexs  la'e  heITTs  awe'g'a£ya- 
ses  e£eyaso'  la'xa  k’!a'£mo£mo.  Wa,  la  go'laxa  aE'nte.  Wa,  gl'l-  25 
£mese  £wi'£la  g  a'xeda  aE'nte  la'xa  gwa'saneqwasa  q!o'lats!axs  la'e 
£wl'£leda  k'!a'£mo£mo  la'xa  qwe'saneqwe.  Wa,  le'da  lE'k!wana'£ye 
go'lx-£Itses  he'lk- loltslana  la'xa  k'!a£mo£mo  qa£s  guxtslo'des  la'xa 
la'logume  ha£ne'la.  Wa,  g  Tbmese  £wi'£leda  lc  !a'£mo£moxs  la'e  e'tled 
wusgE'ndxa  aE'nte.  Wa,  gl'bmese  la  ge'gilll  wusE'lgeqexs  la'e  30 
e'tled  he  gwe'x-£idEq  la'xes  gi'lx’de  gwe'gilasExs  la'e  g’a'laqaxa 
aE'nte  qa£s  fiiE'lexes  e£eyas5'  qa  la'sa  k  !a'£mo£mo  la'xa  nla'sane- 
qwasa  q!o£lats!e.  Wa,  la'xaa  he'Em  gwe'x£IdExs  la'e  go'x£w!dxa 
k1  !a'£mo£mo  qa£s  la  guxtslo'ts  la'xa  la'logume.  Wa,  la  he'x'saEm 
gwe'g  llaq.  Wa,  a'lmese  gwa'lnxs  la'e  £wl'£laweda  k  !a'£mo£mo.  35 
Wa,  gl'hmese  gwa'la  la'e  S,x£e'tsE£weda  a£wa'we  ha'nEnxxano  qa£s 
guxtsla'yaesa  aE'nte  laq.  Wa,  gl'fimese  la  £wl'£la  qh'qutleda 
ha'nxxanaxs  la'e  Le'£laleda  bEgwa'nEmaxes  g'o'kulote.  Wa, 
gl'Pmese  £wi'£laeLeda  Le'£lanEmaxs  la'e  g’a'g'alasila  ha'mx,£i'dxa 
tslE'nkwe  xama'sa.  Wa,  gl'lfinese  gwal  h&£ma'pqexs  la'e  hanx--  40 
La'noweda  eEnttslala  hanxxa'no  la'xa  lsgwl'le.  Wii,  la£me'se 
he'x  £ida£meda  M£ya'l£a  xwe'taq.  Wa,  gl'hinese  mEdElx£wi'dExs 
la'e  ha'nx’sanoweda  hanE'nxxanowe  la'xa  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  laE'm 
Llo'pa.  Wa,  la  ax£e'tsE£weda  lo'plqlwe.  Wa,  la'xae  ax£e'tsE£weda 
gl'ltlEXLala  k'atslEnaqa.  Wii,  le  tsEyoltslalasa  k  a'tslEnaqe  45 
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46  ladles  they  dip  |  the  herring-spawn  out  of  the  kettle  and  put  it  into 
the  dishes.  |  As  soon  as  (the  dishes)  are  full,  oil  is  taken  and  is 
poured  |  on  the  spawn  in  the  dishes;  and  they  only  stop  pouring  on 
the  oil  |  when  the  liquid  of  the  spawn  is  covered  with  it.  Then  it  is 
50  put  before  the  ||  guests,  and  the  guests  at  once  eat  it  with  spoons,  for 
before  this  |  spoons  are  given  to  them.  They  do  not  drink  water 
before  it,  |  for  they  have  eaten  dried  salmon;  therefore  they  do  not  | 
drink.  As  soon  as  they  finish  eating  herring-spawn,  they  |  cool 
themselves  with  fresh  water.  That  is  all. || 

1  Half-Soaked  Herring- Spawn. — They  |  do  the  same  with  the  herring- 

spawn  as  I  have  told  before.  |  Only  this  is  different,  that  it  is  not 
left  in  the  steaming-box  for  a  long  time,  |  and  it  is  rubbed  before  the 
5  herring-spawn  swells;  |  and  when  all  the  hemlock-leaves  are  taken  out, 
the  spawn  is  taken  out  |  and  made  into  balls  large  enough  to  fit  into 
the  hands  |  put  together;  and  the  reason  why  it  is  made  round  is,  | 
that  it  is  put  into  the  dishes,  and  two  balls  are  made  for  |  each  man. 
10  When  there  are  eight  ||  balls  of  herring-spawn  put  into  each  dish,  | 
it  is  put  before  four  men.  Immediately  |  the  guests  take  out  each  one 
ball  of  |  herring-spawn,  and  they  eat  it;  and  after  they  have  eaten  it, 
the  wife  |  of  the  host  takes  her  spoons  and  puts  them  down  on  the  || 


46  la'xa  aE'nte  la'xa  ha'nx'Lanowe  qa£s  la  tsetsla'las  la'xa  lo'Elqlwe. 
Wa,  gd'lTnese  qo'qutlaxs  la'e  ax£e'tsEEwa  L!e£na  qa£s  klunqEyi'nde 
la'xa  lox"ts!a'la  aE'nta.  Wa,  a'Tmise  gwal  Idu'nqasa  iJefiiaxs 
la'e  t!a'x‘£ide  £wa'palasa  aE'nte.  Wa,  la’  k’ax-dzamole'lEm  la'xa 
50  klwe'le.  Wii,  la  he'x-£ida£ma  klwe'le  £yo's£idqexs  g'a'lae  ts !a'£ya 
k-a'k-EtslEnaqe  laq.  Wa,  laE'm  kdes  na'naqalg-ewalax  £wa'pa 
qaxs  lafine'x-de  ha£ma'pxa  xama'se.  Wa,  he'finis  la'gilas  k-  les  la 
na'xfida.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  gwal  E'ntlatxa  aE'ntaxs  la'e  k'o'xwa- 
xotsa  a'lta  Ewa'pa.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la. 

1  Half-Soaked  Herring -Spawn  (DExda'xxa  aE'nte).— Wa,  he'Emxaa 
gwe'gfilaxa  aE'ntes  gwe'gdlasaxa  gl'lx-dEn  gwa'gwex'shala'sa.  Wa, 
le'x-a£mes  o'guqalayo'sexs  kde'sae  ge'stallla  la'xa  q!o£lats!axs 
la'e  wus£e'tsE£wa  yixs  k  !e's£mae  eELlEX'SEmx-fideda  aE'nte.  Wa, 
5  gl'lfinese  £wl'£laweda  k'  !a£mo£maxs  la'e  te'tExsEmdalaxa  aE'nte 
qa  lo'ElxsEmes  qa  a'fines  he'fiala  muxuts!owes  la'xEns  e£eyasa'xs 
g5'xsEmesE£wae.  Wa,  he'Tnis  la'gults  la  lo'Elxsnmxs  la'e  miixu- 
ts  la'layo  la'xa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  la  £mae'£maltsEmgd£laku  la'xa  £na'l- 
enEmo'kwe  be'bEgwanEma.  Wa,  gl'fimese  £ma'lgunaltsEma  Io'eIx- 
10  sEme  a'Ent  la  xExuts!o  la'xa  £na'l£nEmexLa  lo'Elqlwaxs  la'e 
k-ax-dzamo£le'lEm  la'xa  mo'kwe  be'bEgwanEma.  Wa,  he'x-£ida- 
fineseda  klwe'le  da'gultslodxa  £naTnE'msgEme  la'xa  lo'ElxsEme 
aE'nta  qa£s  ha£mx‘£I'deq,  wa,  gl'hmese  ha£mx'£I'dExs  la'eda  gEnE'- 
masa  klwe'lase  ax£e'dxes  k’a'k'EtslEnaqe  qa£s  la  axegEnts  lax 
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inner  side  of  the  dish.  She  dips  up  some  fresh  water  and  |  pours  it 
on  to  the  1  tails  of  spawn  which  are  in  the  dish;  and  |  when  the  guests 
eat  the  balls  of  spawn,  they  take  the  spoons  |  and  eat  the  spawn  with 
its  liquid  with  spoons;  and  when  |  they  finish,  they  go  out.  This 
half-soaked  spawn  is  often  given  at  feasts  ||  to  the  tribe,  and  also 
dried  salmon  is  eaten  before  it,  |  before  they  eat  the  half -soaked  | 
spawn.  No  oil  goes  with  it.  That  is  |  all  about  this,  j 

Eating  Herring-Spawn. — When  a  man  desires  to  eat  herring-spawn,  || 
he  just  goes  into  the  house  of  a  man  who  owns  |  some  good  dried 
spawn,  and  he  sits  down  in  the  house.  |  Then  they  tell  the  wife  of  the 
man  that  they  want  to  eat  spawn.  |  At  once  the  woman  takes  her 
food-mat  |  and  spreads  it  outside  of  the  men.  Then  she  takes  her  || 
small  basket  and  fills  it  with  herring-spawn.  Then  she  pours  |  the 
herring-spawn  on  the  food-mat,  and  she  scatters  the  spawn  over  it.  | 
She  also  takes  her  oil-dish  and  pours  oil  into  it,  and  |  she  places  it 
among  the  spawn.  Then  the  men  take  |  the  spawn,  dip  it  into  the 
oil,  and  put  it  ||  into  their  mouths..  Then  they  take  much  oil  with  it, 
for  |  dried  lierring-spawn  is  very  rough  to  eat.  |  After  they  finish 
eating,  some  fresh  water  is  fetched,  and  they  drink;  |  and  after  they 
finis] i  drinking,  they  go  out.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 


a'Lotaga£yasa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  la  tse'x’Tdxa  a'lte  £wa'pa  qa£s  la 
qEpk'qas  la'xa  lo'ElxsEme  aE'nt  g'etsla  la'xa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  gl'l- 
Tnese  £wi'£leda  klwe'laxa  lo'ElxsEme  aE'nta,  la'e  ax£e'dxa  k'ak'E- 
tslEna'qe.  Wa,  la  £yc>Vldxa  £wa'paqEla  aE'nta.  Wa,  g  i'l£mese 
£wl'£laxs  la'e  ho'quwElsa.  Wa,  he'Em  qluna'la  klwe'ladzEm  la'xa 
go'kuloteda  dF/nkwe  aE'nta.  Wa,  la'xaeda  xama'se  g-a'g-alal- 
gdwe  ha£mx-£I'tsE£wa,  yixs  k’!es£mae  dEX'dax’I'dxa  dE'nkwe 
aE'nta.  Wii,  laE'm  Idea's  Lle'£na  la£yo  laq.  Wa,  laE'mxae 
gwal  la'xeq. 

Eating  Herring-Spawn  (Seq  la'xa  aE'nte). — Wa,  gl'lTm  seqlae'xs- 
deda  bebEgwa'nEme,  wa,  la  a'Ein  hogweTa  lax  gm'kwasa  axno'- 
gwadasa  he'laxas  lE'mx£widaena£yes  aE'nte.  Wa,  la  k!us£allla. 
Wa,  la  ne'laEmxa  gEnE'masa  bEgwa'nEmaxs  seqlae'xsdae  lax  aE'nta. 
Wa,  he'x  Tda£meseda  tslEda'qe  kx£e'dxes  ha£madzo'we  le'£wa£ya 
qa£s  LEpla'lileq  lax  Lla'sa£yasa  bebEgwanEme.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes 
lalaxame  qa£s  le  kdatslo'dEq  la'xa  aE'nte.  Wa,  le  gugEdzb'ts 
la'xa  ha£ma'dzowe  le'£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  gilldzo'tsa  aE'nte  laq.  Wa, 
la'xae  ax£e'dxes  tslEba'tsle  qa£s  klunxtslo'desa  Lle'£na.  Wa,  la 
ha'nqas  la'xa  aE'nte.  Wa,  la'x-da£xweda  bebEgwanEme  dax,£- 
Idxa  aE'nte  qa£s  tslEple'des  la'xa  Lle'Tia  qa£s  tsloqluses 
la'xes  sE'mse.  Wa,  laE'm  qle'qEbalas  la'xa  ide'£na  qaxs  xE'nLE- 
lae  k  lo'Leda  aE'ntaxs  ha£ma'£yaxs  lE'mxwae.  Wa,  gl'lTnese 
gwal  hahna'pa  la'e  tse'x-£itsE£wa  a'lta  £wa'pa  qa  naxfides.  Wa, 
g  l'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  ho'quwElsa.  Wa,  laE'm  gwfd  la'xeq. 
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1  Herring- Spawn  with  Kelp. — When  |  a  man  wishes  to  invite  his  tribe 

in  for  the  morrow,  |  then  in  the  evening  his  wife  takes  the  steaming- 
box  |  and  pours  some  fresh  water  into  it  until  it  is  half  full.  Then 
5  she  takes  a  ||  bundle  of  kelp  (with  spawn)  tied  in  the  middle,  and  she 
unties  it  in  the  middle.  Then  |  she  puts  it  into  the  steaming-box  in 
the  evening.  Now  it  is  soaking  in  the  house  during  the  whole  | 
night.  In  the  morning,  when  day  comes,  |  the  man  invites  his  tribe 
in;  but  his  wife  clears  |  the  house,  so  that  it  may  be  clean;  and  after 
10  she  has  finished  clearing  it,  ||  she  spreads  the  mats  around  the  house; 
and  as  soon  as  she  has  finished,  |  she  takes  the  kettles  and  puts  them 
down  by  the  door  of  the  |  house;  and  after  she  has  finished,  she  takes 
her  dishes  and  |  puts  them  down  near  the  door  of  the  house;  and 
when  she  has  finished,  |  she  takes  her  oil  and  her  spoon-basket,  and  || 
15  these  also  are  put  down  by  the  door  of  the  house,  and  also  |  two 
buckets,  and  sometimes  even  four  buckets,  |  for  there  is  much  water 
(needed)  with  the  kelp  with  herring-spawn- when  it  is  boiled.  |  Now 
everything  is  ready.  As  soon  as  |  her  husband  comes,  he  starts  the 
20  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house;  and  when  ||  the  fire  blazes  up,  he 
waits  for  the  young  men  of  his  numaym  |  to  come  in.  As  soon  as  they 
come,  he  sends  them  to  call  |  his  tribe  again.  Immediately  the 


1  Herring-Spawn  with  Kelp  (Qa/x-qhdls  aE'nt).— Wa,  he'£maaxs 
la'e  £ne'nk’ lexddeda  bEgwa'nEme  qa£s  Le'dalexes  g’o'kulotaxa  IeT- 
se.  Wa,  la  dza'qwaxs  la'e  ax£e'deda  gEnE'masexa  q  lo'dats  !e. 
Wa,  la  guxts lo'tsa  a'lte  £wap  laq  qa  nEgoya'les.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa 
5  yae'Loyala  qlaxqlEli'se.  Wa,  la  qwe'lalax  yae'Loya£yas.  Wa,  la 
axsta'las  la'xa  qlo'latslaxa  dza'qwa.  Wa,  laE'm  tle'ltalll  sE'nbex 
£wa'sgEmasasa  ga'nuLe.  Wa,  g’i'ldmese  £na'x’£Idxa  gaa'laxs  la'e 
Le'daleda  bEgwa'nEmaxes  g’o'kulote.  Wa,  la'pa  gEnE'mas  e'kwa- 
xes  g’o'kwas  qa  e'k’  lEgwiles.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gw'al  e'kwaxs  la'e 
10  LEpse£stali'lElasa  klwadzo'we  le'El£wa£ya.  Wa,  g  i'hmese  gwa'lExs 
la'e  ax£e'dxa  hanEnxxa'nowe  qa  g-a'xes  hEX'hanl'l  la'xa  osta'lilasa 
g'o'kwe.  Wa,  gd'Pmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  lo'Elqlwe  qa 
g  a  xes  niEx  a  liia  laxaaxa  osta  lilasa  g  o'kwe.  W  a,  g  i'hnrese  gwa'¬ 
lExs  la'e  ax£e'dxes  nle'dia  LE£wes  k’a'yatsle  ylbElo'sgEma.  ^Wa, 
15  g’a'x£Emxaa  axea'lilElas  la'xa  osta'lilases  g’o'kwe.  We,’  he'dneLeda 
naE  ngatsle  smaltsE'ma.  Wa,  draldiE'mp  !Ena  mo'sgEmeda  naE'nga- 
ts!e  qaxs  q!e  nEmaeda  £wa'pel  a'xa  q!a'x-c[!Elisaxs  ha'nx’LEntsE£wae. 
Wa,  laE'm  £na'xwaEm  la  gwalala.  Wa,  gl'hmese  g’a'xe 
la'£wunEmsexs  la'e  he'x’ddaEin  la'qolilxes  g’o'kwe.  Wa^gi'l- 
20  £mese  x’i'qostaxs  la'e  e'sElax  ha£ya'hases  £nE£me'mote  qa  g’a'xes 
ho'gwiLa.  Wa,  gd'Tmese  g  a'xExs  la'e  £ya'laqaq  qa  les  e'tse£sta- 
xes  g’o'kulote.  Wa,  he'x’£ida£mesa  ha£ya'lea  la  xwe'laqa  ho'qu- 
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young  men  go  out  again  |  to  call  the  guests  again.  Not  long  and  | 
all  the  guests  come.  Immediately  the  woman  takes  her  ||  box  of  25 
dried  salmon  and  puts  it  down  near  the  door  of  the  house.  |  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  young  men  untie  the  cover,  and  they  scorch  (the  salmon), 
and  several  |  of  them  draw  fresh  water  for  the  guests  to  drink  first. 
Now  we  have  |  finished  with  the  eating  of  the  dried  salmon,  for  I  have 
already  talked  |  about  this.  Then  the  young  men  take  the  kelp  and  || 
break  it  into  pieces  small  enough  for  our  mouths.  As  soon  as  |  it  is  -30 
all  in  pieces,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  steaming-box  with  the  hand,  and 
put  into  |  the  kettles;  and  when  they  are  full,  fresh  water  is  poured 
on;  |  and  they  only  stop  pouring  on  fresh  water  |  when  it  shows  over 
the  pieces  of  kelp.  Then  the  ||  kettles  are  put  on  the  fire.  The  35 
young  men  |  take  the  tongs  and  stir  with  them.  They  keep  on  | 
stirring  until  it  begins  to  boil;  and  when  it  has  been  |  boiling  for  a 
long  time,  the  kettles  are  taken  off  the  |  fire.  Now  it  is  done.  At 
once  the  young  men  take  ||  dishes  and  put  them  down  in  a  row  behind  40 
the  kettles;  |  and  then  the  woman  takes  the  large  long-handled 
dipping-ladle  |  and  gives  it  to  the  young  men.  This  is  used  to  dip  | 
out  the  kelp  from  the  kettle  and  put  it  into  the  |  dishes.  They  only 
stop  dipping  it  into  the  dishes  when  (the  dishes)  are  nearly  ||  full.  As  45 
soon  as  they  have  finished,  they  take  oil  and  |  pour  it  on,  and  they 


wElsa  qa£s  le  e'tse£staxa  Le'danEmLe.  Wa,  kde'stla  ga/faxs  ga'-  23 
xae  £wi,£laeLa  Le'danEme,  wa,  he'x'ddadnesa  tsEda'qe  ax£e'dxes 
xE'myats’.e  xEtsE/ma  qa£s  ga'xe  ha'nstolilas  lax  o'stalilasa  g'o  -  25 
kwe.  Wa,  he'x-ddaTnesa  ha£ya'l£a  xA'x£widEq.  Wa,  le'da  wacV- 
kwe  tsa/x  alt  a  £wa'pa  qa  na'naqalgiwesa  khve'le.  Wa,  hiE'mLEns 
gwal  la'xa  xE'msxasaxa  xadna'se  qaxgln  la'xddadnelr  gwa'gwe- 


o 

X*S' 


ala  laq.  .Wa,  le'da  ha£ya'l£a  ax£e'dxa  qla'x’.Eli'se  qa£s  kdo'- 


gl'ldnese  30 


klupsa'le  qa  a'bnes  he'ldzEqEla  la'xEns  SF/msex,  wa, 

£wi£wu1x’sexs  la'e  go'x£ults!alayo  la'xa  q!o'lats!e  qa£s  le  guxtslo'- 
yo  la'xa  h&nE'nx'Lanowe.  Wa,  g  i'hmese  qo'qutlaxs  la'e  guqlE- 
qasosa  a'lta  £wap.  Wa,  a'h'mese  gwal  gu'qasa  a'lta  £wap  la'qexs 
la'e  ne'fiid  lax  o'kuya£yasa  kdo'bEkwe  qla'x’qlEllsa.  Wa,  le  ha'nx'- 
LEndavoweda  hanE'nx’Lanowe  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  le  da  ha£ya  -  35 
l£a  ax£e'dxa  k- !e'k‘ lEpLala  qa£s  xwe'tes  laq.  Wa,  la  he'mEnala- 
g11il£Em  la  xwe'taqexs  la'e  maE'mdElqula.  Wa,  he'tla  la  ge'gl- 
lll  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  hanx’sa'noweda  hanE'nxmanowe  la'xa 
lEgwi'le.  Wa,  laE'm  Llo'pa.  Wii,  he'x,£ida£mesa  ha£ya'Ta  ax£e'd- 
xa  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s  niEX£alI'lElIs  lax  a'Lalllasa  hanE'nxxanowe.  40 
Wa,  le'da  ts'.Eda'qe  ax£e'dxa  tse'xpaxa  gilt lEXLala  £wa'las  k'ats’.E- 
na'qa  qa£s  tslowe's  la'xa  ha£ya'l£a.  Wa,  he'dnis.la  tsEyo'ltsla'- 
layos  la'xa  ha'nxxaakwe  qla'x'qlElisa  qa£s  le  t-setsla'las  la'xa 
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47  only  stop  pouring  oil  on  when  |  the  liquid  of  the  kelp  is  all  covered 
with  it.  Other  |  young  men  pass  the  spoons  around  among  the 
guests;  and  as  soon  as  |  every  one  has  a  spoon,  the  dishes  are  put 
50  before  them,  and  they  ||  begin  to  eat  with  spoons;  and  they  eat  for  a 
long  time,  then  they  have  finished.  Then  they  |  cool  themselves 
down  with  fresh  water.  As  soon  as  they  finish  drinking,  the  |  young 
men  take  up  the  dishes  and  take  them  to  the  wives  of  the  |  guests. 
Then  the  guests  go  out.  Kelp  with  herring-spawn  is  not  eaten  j  dry. 
55  It  is  only  eaten  soaked,  and  ||  it  stays  on  the  fire  a  long  time  when  it  is 
being  boiled.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Herring- Spawn  with  Salmon-Berry  Shoots. — One  thing  |  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  about  the  herring-spawn.  It  is  eaten  dry  with  salmon-berry 
shoots,  |  and  it  is  dipped  into  oil  with  salmon-berry  shoots  when  it  || 
60  is  eaten.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

1  Mountain- Goat  Butchering. — Now  I  will  talk  |  about  the  mountain- 

goat  brisket.  It  is  cut  off  beginning  at  the  |  soft  place  between  the 
lower  ends  of  the  ribs  and  the  breast-bone,  |  in  this  way: 

As  soon  as  it  has  been  taken  off,  ||  it  is  hung  up  right  over 
5  the  fire  of  the  house.  If  it  — 77  /  /  /  7/ '/  /III/  very  I 
fat,  then  the  side-ribs  are  "yf  (((((((  y  cu^ 
from  the  backbone  |  all  \y-r  ,  \  \  \  /  the  way  down  to  the 
flanks,  and  it  is  in  this  way;  and  |  it  is  also  hung 

up  just  over  the  fire  of  the  house,  and  the  other  piece  also.  | 


47  hahnEkjEyi'ndEx  £wa'palasa  qla/x-qhdlse.  Wa,  le'da  wao'kwe 
ha£ya/l£a  tsTwanaesasa  k’a'k’EtslEna'qe  la'xa  klwS'le.  Wa,  glT- 
hnese  £wldxtdxs  la'e  k'ax’dzamolilEma  lo'Elqlwe  laq.  Wa,  la'x-- 
50  da£xwe  £yo's£ida.  Wa,  le  ge'gllil  £yo'saxs  la'e  gwa'la.  Wa,  le 
k’o'xwaxotsa  a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wa,  gl'ffmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'eda 
ha£ya'l£a  k’a'gililxa  lo'Elqlwe  qa£s  le  md'tlots  lax  gEgEnE'masa 
klwe'le.  Wa,  la  hoqiiwElseda  klwe'lde.  Wa,  laE'm  k’le's  hama£ya 
qla'x-q’Elisaxs  lE'mxwae.  Le'x'aEm  ha£ma'pdEmqexs  la'e  t  le'lkwa. 
55  Wa,  la'xaa  ge'glx’Lalaxs  la'e  ha'nx  LEntsE£wa  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa, 
laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Herring-Spawn  with  Salmon-Berry  Shoots. — Wa,  he'£mesEn  £nEm 
LlEle'wesE£wa,  aE'ntaxs  ma'yimaaxs  lE'mxwae  la'xa  qlwa'lEme. 
Wa,  la  tslEpE'laEm  la'xa  L!e'£na  yixa  aE'nte  LE£wa  qlwa'lEmaxs 
60  se'x'asEwae.  Wii,  laEm  gwfd  la'xeq. 

1  Mountain-Goat  Butchering. — Wa,  la£mesEn  etledEl  gwagwex  s£alal 
laxa  loqliibanosa  £mElxLowe.  Wa,  hehnexs  lae  tlosoya  g'agiLEla 
lax  tetExuba£yas  awulgawa£yas  gElEmas  LEfwa  xaqasa  loqluba- 
nowe.  Wa,  la  g'a  gwaleg’a  {fig.).  Wa,  g  l'hmese  lawaxs  lae  texu- 
5  stots  lax  nExsta£yasa  lEgwilases  g'okwe.  Wa,  glbmese  alakdala 
tsEnxwaxs  lae  tsEk'odEx  gElg"anodza£yas  laxes  xE£momoweg'a£ye 
lag-aa  lax  pElspanodza£yas.  Wa,  la  g'a  gwaleg-a  {fig.).  Wa,  laxae 
texustots-  lax  liEqostawas  lEgwilases  g’okwe  LE£wa  apsodEqlas. 
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Then  it  is  smoked  mountain-goat  meat;  for  that  is  its  name  when 
it  is  done  ||  this  way.  (The  man)  also  spreads  the  suet  at  a  place  not 
too  |  near  the  fire,  and  he  cuts  out  the  kidney-fat.  He  puts  it  | 
into  a  dish  containing  water.  As  soon  as  all  the  kidney-fat  |  has 
been  taken  out,  he  washes  it  well  in  the  dish  with  water.  |  He  takes  it 
out  and  puts  it  on  a  well-made  new  mat.  He  ||  pours  off  the  water 
that  was  in  the  dish,  and  puts  the  dish  down  at  the  place  where  he 
sits.  |  Then  he  takes  up  the  kidney-fat  and  bites  off  a  piece,  which  he 
chews.  |  After  chewing  it  to  pieces,  he  takes  it  out  of  his  mouth  and  | 
puts  it  into  the  dish.  He  does  the  same  with  other  pieces,  |  and  he 
only  stops  when  he  has  chewed  it  all  and  ||  put  it  all  into  the  dish. 
Then  he  goes  down  to  the  beach  and  takes  some  |  fresh  stones.  He 
puts  them  on  the  fire  of  his  house.  |  Then  he  takes  another  dish  and 
puts  it  down  near  |  the  one  containing  the  chewed  kidney-fat.  He 
pours  some  water  |  into  it,  so  that  it  is  not  quite  full.  Then  he  also 
pours  some  water  ||  into  the  dish  containing  the  chewed  kidney-fat; 
but  this  dish  is  half  full.  |  After  this  has  been  done,  he  takes  the 
smaller  dish  and  |  washes  it  well.  As  soon  as  it  is  clean,  he  puts  it 
near  the  |  fire,  with  the  inside  towards  the  fire,  in  order  to  dry  it. 
After  this  has  been  done,  he  goes  down  |  to  the  beach  and  searches  for 


Wa,  laEin  xllx'Eld  £mEl£mElq  lEga£ya  qaxs  hefinae  LegEmsa  he 
gwekwe.  Wa,  laxae  LEplanalotsa  yixusEma£ye  laxa  klese  alaEm 
£nEXwala  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  tlosalax  mEtlosas  qa£s  ax£stEn- 
des  laxa  £wabEts!ala  loqlwa.  Wa,  glh'mese  £wl£lamasxa  mEtlo- 
saxs  lae  aekda  ts!ox£widEq  lax  £wiibEts!awasa  loqlwe.  Wa,  la 
ax£ustEiidEq  qa£s  g'idzbliles  laxa  ek  e  alomas  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la 
gux£edEX  £wabEts!awasa  loqlwe.  Wa,  la  hang -alibis  laxes  ldwae- 
lase.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  niEtlose  qa£s  q!Ex,£Ide  laqexs  lae  malex- 
£widEq.  Wa,  gifimese  £wI£we1x'exs  lae  dax,£idEq  laxes  sEmse  qa£s 
lExts  lodes  laxa  Ibqlwe.  Wa,  la  hanal  he  gwegfilaxa  waokwe. 
Wa,  almese  gwalExs  lae  £wl£la  la  maleg  ikwa  qa£s  la  £wi£la  la  Iex- 
tsla  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa,  la  lEntsles  laxa  LlEmafise  qa£s  xEx£widexa 
alExsEme  t!esEmaqa£s  la  xExuLEnts  lax  lEgwilases  g  okwe.  Wa, 
laxae  ax£edxa  ogu£lame  loq !wa  qa£s  g'axe  hang'alllas  laxa  mak  ala 
lax  lExts  lEwasasa  maleglkwe  mEtlosa.  Wa,  la  guxtslotsa  £wape 
laq  xa  haTsEla£me  k'les  qotla  laq.  Wii,  laxae  guqlEqasa  £wape 
lax  la  lExts lEwatsa  maleglkwe  mEtlosa.  Wa,  lapa  nEgoyoxsdfda. 
Wa,  g'ihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  ama£ye  laxes  loqlwa  qa£s  aek- !e 
tsloxug'indEq.  Wa,  gllfinese  la  eglg'axs  lae  pEX'ElglndEq  laxes 
lEgwile  qa  lEmxug-ax,£ides.  Wii,  gllhnese  gwalExs  lae  lEntsles 
laxa  LlEmafise  qa£s  alex  fidex  £wa£wada.  Wii,  g  il£mese  q  laqexs  lae 
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30  a  piece  of  kelp.  When  he  has  found  it,  ||  he  cuts  off  a  piece  two  spans 
long  |  from  the  head.  He  carries  it  up  and  puts  it  down  |  by  the 
side  of  the  dish.  Then  he  takes  down  a  spoon  and  |  puts  it  down. 
Now  the  stones  are  white-hot.  Then  he  |  takes  his  tongs  and  lifts 
35  the  red-hot  stones,  ||  dips  them  into  the  water  in  the  dish,  so  that  the 
ashes  that  stick  on  the  stones  come  off,  |  and  then  he  puts  them  into 
the  chewed  kidney-fat.  |  He  continues  doing  this;  and,  before  a 
great  many  red-hot  |  stones  have  been  put  in,  the  water  in  the  dish 
containing  the  chewed  kidney-fat  begins  to  boil.  |  Then  the  chewed 
40  kidney-fat  begins  to  melt;  and  when  it  is  all  ||  melted,  he  takes  the 
tongs  and  with  them  lifts  the  stones  |  out  of  the  “dish  in  which  the 
fat  is  melted,”  for  that  is  the  name  of  the  dish.  |  He  puts  them  down 
by  the  side  of  the  fire.  When  he  has  taken  them  all  out,  |  he  takes 
the  spoon  and  takes  the  kelp  (bottle)  and  places  its  opening  upward;  | 
45  and  he  skims  off  the  fat  that  is  now  floating  on  the  water,  ||  and  he  pours 
it  into  the  kelp  bottle.  When  it  is  filled,  he  puts  |  it  down  in  the 
corner  of  the  house  where  it  gets  stiff  quickly.  |  (Some  people  say  that 
in  this  manner  “it  gets  hard”  quickly.)  Then  he  goes  back  |  to  the 
dish,  for  the  fat  is  not  all  done  yet.  He  just  |  takes  a  piece  of  short 
50  broken  cedar-wood,  and  with  it  he  lifts  the  skum  off  from  the  ||  fat; 
and  when  it  is  all  out,  he  takes  up  the  dish  and  pours  the  con- 


30  ploqodxa  £malp  lEnk’e  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  yix  £wasgEmasas 
g  ag  lLEla  lax  oxLaayas.  Wa,  g'axe  dasdesElaq  qa£s  g'ig’ allies 
lax  makaga£yasa  loqlwe.  Wa,  la  etled  ax£edxa  Hats  bmaqe  qa£s 
g-axe  liang'alilas.  Wa,  la£me  mernE nltsEmx •  £Id ed a  tlesEme.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxes  ts  lesLala  qa£s  k  liplldes  laxa  x'ixIxsEmala  t  lesEma  qa£s  la 
35  hapstEnts  laxa  £wabEts!ala  loqlwa  qa  lawayesa  guna£ye  lax  osgEma- 
£yas.  Wa,  la  axstEnts  laxa  lExts  lEwasasa  malegikwe  £niEt  losa.’  Wa, 
la  hanal  he  gweg’ile.  Wa,  H lest  la  alaEm  qlenEma  x’ixIxsEmala 
tlesEmxs  lae  mEdElx£wIde  £wapalasa  maleg  ikwe  £mEt!osa.  Wa 
hemes  la  yaxudaatsa  malegukwe  £m.Etlosa.  Wa,  gihmese  £wi£la 
40  yaxhdExs  lae  xwelaqa  ax£edxes  tslesLala  qa£s  k- lipugtalexa  t  lesEme 
laxa  la  tsexats  !e  loq  Iwaxa  £yasEkwe  qaxs  hehnae  LegEmsa  loq  !we. 
Wa,  la  k-libEnolisElaq  laxa  lEgwIle.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £w!£lostaxs  lae 
ax-edxa  k  atslEnaqe.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  £wa£wade  qa£s  ek'laxstala- 
maseq.  W  a,  la  ax^witsa  k  atslEnaqe  laxa  la  pEx'adeda  £yasEkwe 
45  qa£s  la  tsetslalas  laxa  £wa£wade.  Wa,  g4l£mese  qotlaxs  lae  nag’ali- 
las  laxa  onegwllases  g’okwe  qa  halabales  Llax’£ida.  (Wa,  la  £nek'eda 
waokwe  bEgwansma  qa  halabales  Lox£wida.)  Wa,  la  aedaaqa 
laxa  loqlwe  qaxs  k’!es£mae  £wi£leda  £yasEkwe.  Wa,  a£mese  la 
ax£edxa  k’oq!a£ye  k!wa£xLawa  qa£s  k  ilwustalexa  tsletslEmotasa 
50  £yasEkwe.  Wa,  g’ihmese  £whlostaxs  lae  dagllllaq  qa£s  ghxts  lodes 
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tents  |  into  the  small  dish  for  cooling  tallow.  In  most  cases  the 
water  |  in  it  goes  with  the  fat.  He  takes  it  to  the  corner  of  the  house, 
to  a  |  level  place,  so  that  it  does  not  cant  over  to  one  side  as  it  stands 
on  the  floor,  so  that  the  cake  of  tallow  will  not  be  |  thicker  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  so  that  it  may  be  just  even.  ||  After  it  has  been 
in  the  corner  for  one  night,  the  owner  goes  to  take  it.  |  He  puts  down 
the  ice-cold  tallow  in  the  dish  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  so  that  |  the 
upper  side  gets  warm;  and  when  it  is  warmed  through,  he  turns  it 
around  |  so  that  the  upper  side  also  becomes  warm;  and  when  that 
is  also  warm,  |  the  tallow  is  melted  all  around.  Then  the  ||  man 
lifts  up  the  ice-cold  tallow  cake  and  raises  it  on  one  side,  |  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  cold  tallow  cake  slips  out  of  the  dish.  |  Then  lie  takes  a  broad 
piece  of  soft  white  cedar-bark  and  wraps  it  all  around  |  it  and  puts  it 
into  a  box.  He  takes  the  kelp  bottle  |  and  just  breaks  it  off;  and 
when  he  gets  all  the  tallow  out  of  the  ||  kelp  bottle,  lie  takes  soft 
cedar-bark  and  wraps  it  around  it;  |  and  he  puts  it  into  a  small  box, 
which  he  keeps  by  his  side.  |  It  is  the  box  in  which  his  wife  keeps  her 
comb  and  her  |  cedar-bark  towel;  for  the  Indians  use  the  kidney- 
tallow  of  the  goat  to  grease  their  |  faces  in  cold  weather  in  the 
winter,  ||  for  it  is  hard  and  the  color  of  snow.  When  the  day  is  hot  | 
in  summer,  the  men  and  the  women  also  rub  tallow  on  their  faces,  | 
so  that  they  may  not  be  sunburned;  and  when  it  is  very  cold  in  | 


laxa  ama£ye  l  loxwats  !axa  £yiisEkwe  loq  !wa.  W a,  la  lanuxume  £wapa- 
ga£yasa  £yasEkwe  laq.  Wa,  laxaes  laxa  dnegwllases  g'okwe  laxa 
hiEmaele  qa  kfleses  tsetaleda  loqlwaxs  hahielae  qa  kdeses  wakwa- 
gawa£ya  apsba£yasa  £yasekwases  apsba£ye  qa  a£mese  hiEmokwa. 
Wa,  gibmese  xamael  laxa  onegwilaxs  lae  ax£ededa  axnogwadaseq 
qa£s  la  ha£nolisasa  Lloxwatslaxa  £yasEkwe  loqlwa  laxes  lEgwile  qa 
tslElx£wides  osgEma£yas.  Wa,  g'lhmese  tslElxusaxs  lae  xwelElflaq 
qa  ogwaqesa  apsotaga£ye  ts!Elx£wlda.  Wii,  gdl£Emxaawise  tslnlx11- 
saxs  lae  yax£ide  awbstasa  £yasEkwe.  Wa,  he£mes  la  dax-£idaatsa 
bEgwanEmaxa  Lloxwatslaxa  £yasEkwe  loqlwa  qa£s  qox£wideq.  Wa, 
hex*£ida£mesa  LloxEkwe  £yasEku  tsax’£wults!a  laxa  loqlwe.  Wii, 
hex  £ida£mese  ax£edxa  £wadzowe  £mEla  k-adzEku  qa£s  qlEnepsEmdes 
laq.  Wa,  la  g'itslots  laxes  xEtsEme.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £wa£wade. 
Wa,  a£mese  wEk'olaq.  Wa,  glhmese  £wI£lag1lEna  £yiisEkwaxa 
£wa£wadaxs  laaxat!  ax£edxa  lradzEkwa  qa£s  qlEneplEndes  laq.  Wii, 
la£xae  gutsldts  laxes  he£mEnala£me  hanodzilel  xaxadzEma  lax 
g  iyimtslEwasases  xEgEme  LE£wis  dedEgEmyiwe  q!oyaaku  6mila 
k'adzEkwa  yises  gEnEine  qaxs  he£mae  £yasEkiilasa  baklumaxes  go- 
guma£yaxa  £wudalaxa  tslawunxeda  £yasEkwas  £mEt!osasa  hnFdxLowe 
qaxs  plesae  loxs  yae  gwestowa  naye.  Wa,  g  1  bines e  tslnlkweda 
£niilaxa  heEnxe,  wa,  liixae  £yasEkumdnaxweda  bebEgwanEine  LE£wes 
tsledaqe  qa£s  k'lese  kluxwa.  Wii,  g'ibmese  Loma  £wuda£xstalaxa 
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winter,  the  tallow  is  taken  and  chewed;  and  |  when  it  is  all  in  pieces, 
75  it  is  put  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand.  ||  (The  man)  pushes  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand  over  it  and  rubs  the  hands  together,  |  so  that  all  the 
fat  is  between  the  hands.  Then  he  presses  it  all  over  |  his  face;  and 
when  the  face  is  covered  with  it,  it  is  white  all  over  |  with  tallow. 
Then  the  cold  and  the  |  wind  do  not  go.  through  it.  Generally  it  is 
80  the  woman  who  works  on  the  ||  kidney-fat  of  the  mountain-goat  when 
it  is  melted;  but  sometimes  the  |  man  melts  the  kidney-fat  of  the 
mountain-goat,  when  his  wife  does  not  know  |  how  to  do  it,  for  not 
everybody  knows  how  to  melt  it  and  |  how  to  handle  it.  The 
kidney-fat  of  the  goat  is  not  used  as  food,  |  for  it  is  only  good  for 
greasing  the  face.  That  is  all  about  this.  || 

J  Stomach-Fat  of  Mountain-Goat. — Now  I  will  talk  |  about  the 
stomach-fat  when  it  is  eaten.  When  the  mountain-goat  hunter  has 
much  of  it,  |  he  keeps  it.  Sometimes  he  has  eight  |  large  boxes  of 
the  stomach-fat  of  mountain-goats.  || 

5  The  mountain-goat  hunter  does  not  often  give  a  feast  of  the  | 
stomach-fat,  for  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe  |  always  gives  feasts  of 
stomacli-fat  of  the  mountain-goat,  when,  if  the  hunter  has  the  daughter 
of  the  head  chief  for  his  wife,  |  he  gives  as  a  marriage-present  the 
stomach-fat  |  to  his  father-in-law;  and  when  the  chief  has  no 
10  daughter,  ||  a  canoe  will  be  due  the  mountain-goat  hunter,  or  his  son 


73  ts lawunxaxs  lae  ax£etsE£weda  £yasEkwe  qa£s  malex£wideq.  Wa,  gll- 
Tnese  la  £wI£we1x'sexs  lae  axdzox'tslanEnts  lax  nEgEdza£yases  hel- 
75  k-  !dtdzaya£ye.  Wa,  la  Laxhtses  gEmxolts  !ana£ye  laqe’xs  lae  dzak'bdEq 
qa  las  gweguldzod  laxes  £wax'solts  !ana£yaxs  lae  k  Iwa'k  !ux£wots 
laxes  goguma£ye.  Wa,  g-fl£mese  hamElqumxs  lae  aEm  TnElgEmes 
g5guma£yasa  £yasEkwe.  Wa,  lanm  £wex'sEwatsa  £wiidala  LE£wa 
y41a  laxeq.  Wa,  laEmpa  qlunala  hededa  tslEdaqe  eaxalaxa  £mEtlo- 
80  sasa  hnElxLowaxs  lae  tsexaq.  Wa,  la  £nal£nEmp!Ena  he£meda 
bEgwanEme  tsexaxa  £rriEt  losasa  hnElxLaxs  k  lesae  qlaLEles  gEnEmax 
gweg'ilasasa  tsexaq  qaxs  k' !esae  £naxwa  qlaLEleda  tsledaqax 
gweg  ilasaq.  HeEm  kdes  ha£ma£yeda  £niEt  losasa  hnElxLowe  qaxs 
lex  amae  ek  lllax  -yasEkulaxa  goguma^ye.  "V\^a,  laEin  gwal  laq. 

1  Stomach -Fat  of  Mountain  -  Goat.— Wa,  lahnesEn  gw*agwex's£alal 
laxa  £yExusEma'-yaxs  lae  ha£ma£ya.  Wa,  he£maaxs  lae  q  lenEme  la 
axelaxusa  tEwe£nenoxwaxa  £niElxLowe  yixs  £nal£nEmp  lEnae  qoqiit  !e- 
da  £maltsE,me  aw&'  xexEtsEmxa  £yExusEma£yasa  £niElxLowe. 
o  Wa,  la  k  !es  qlunala  he  klwelasa  tEwe£nenoxwaxa  £mElxLowasa 
£yExusEma£ye  qaxs  haeda  xamagEma£ye  gugamesa  lelqwalaLa£ye  he- 
mEnala  klwelatsa  £yExusEma£yasa  £mElxLowe  yixs  gEg'adaas  xuno- 
kwas.  Wa,  la  wawadzeda  tEwe£nenoxwaxa  hiiElxLhses  £yExusEma- 
£yasa  £mElxLowe  laxes  nEgumpe.  Wa,  g11£mese  kdeas  xunokwa 
10  tEwe£nenoxwaxa  -niElxLowe  lae  g'alasa  xwakluna  laq  loxs  xwesaaq 
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will  receive  a  marriage-present  |  (from  the  chief) ,  or  he  will  give  all 
marriage-present  |  to  the  wife  of  the  mountain-goat  hunter. 1  He 
must  give  a  marriage-feast  of  stomach-fat  of  the  mountain-goat  |  to 
the  chief,  although  she  is  his  own  wife.  Now  he  has  givenfor  a  marriage- 
feast  |  the  stomach-fat  of  the  mountain- goat,  and  the  dried  brisket,  || 
and  the  dried  sides,  to  his  father-in-law;  and  sometimes  |  there  are  15 
as  many  as  eight  large  boxes  full.  When  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  | 
his  wife  puts  it  into  boxes;  and  when  he  gives  it  |  to  his  father-in-law 
to  give  a  marriage-feast,  then  the  people  at  once  take  a  new  |  small 
canoe  and  carry  it  into  the  house  of  the  chief.  They  put  ||  it  down  at 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  door  of  the  house.  They  carry  in  |  much  20 
water  and  pour  it  into  the  small  canoe;  |  and  when  it  is  nearly  half  full, 
they  stop  pouring  in  the  water,  |  and  they  open  the  boxes  of  dried 
brisket  and  the  boxes  of  dried  sides.  |  They  put  them  into  the  water 
in  the  small  canoe.  ||  There  they  are  soaked.  When  they  are  all  in, 
they  put  |  short  boards  over  them;  and  they  take  large  stones  and  25 
put  them  |  on  to  keep  the  dried  brisket  and  the  dried  sides  under 
water.  |  After  they  have  been  soaked  for  three  days,  the  chief  calls  | 
all  the  tribes  to  come  and  eat  dried  ||  mountain-goat  briskets.  As 
soon  as  the  one  who  invites  |  all  the  men  goes,  the  chief’s  numaym  carry  30 
up  |  many  fresh  stones  and  put  them  into  the  fire  in  the  middle  of 


qa£s  bEgwanEme  xunokwa,  loxs  hehnae  xwesagllxa  tEwehienoxwaxa 
£niElxLowe  gEnEmas.  W7a,  la  wawadzEs  £yExusEma£yasa  £mElxLow5  11 
laxa  g1gama£ye  qaxs  qEshnaaq  gEnEma.  Wa,  la£me  £wl£la  wawa- 
dzEsa  £yExusEma£yasa  £melxLowe  LE%a  xilkwe  loqlifbano.  Wa 
he£misa  xilkwe  ewanudze  laxes  nEgu'mpe,  ylxs  £nal£nEmp  '.Enae 
£malgunaltsEm  awa  xexEtsEma  qaxs  glPmae  alaklala  lEmx£wedExs  15 
lae  gEnEmas  hantslots  laxa  xexEtsEme.  Wa,  glPmese  wawa- 
dzEx-'ndxes  nEgiimpaxs  lae  hex'£IdaEm  ax£etsE£wa  alolaqe  xwa- 
xwaguma  qa£s  la  LElnas  lax  g'okwasa  g1gama£ye  qa£s  la  liang-a- 
hlEm  laxa  gEmxbtsalllasa  tlExIlasa  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  tsex'£ItsEcwa 
qlenEme  £wEpa  qa£s  la  gux£alExsElayo  laxa  xwaxwagume.  Wa,  20 
glhmese  Elaq  nEgoxs  lae  gwal  gux£alExsElasa  £wape  laq.  Wa 
la  x’5x£w!tsE£wa  loqlubanoatsle  xexEtsEma  LE^wa  ewanodzaatsle 
xexEtsEma  qa£s  la  ax£stalayu  lax  toxsasa  xwagwagume.  Wa 
laEm  t!elasE£wa.  Wa,  glhmese  £wi£la£staxs  la'e  pageglntsosa' 
ts!ats!axusEme.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£weda  awawe  tlesEm  qa£s  la  tlagl- 25 
dzoyo  laq  qa  tlebEkllisa  xilkwe  loqlubano  LE£wa  xilkwe  ewano. 
dza£ya.  Wa,  het!a  la  yuduxuxse  £nalas  tlelkwaxs  lae  Le/laleda 


g  lgama£yaxa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLa^ya  qa  g  axes  x  ix  llg  Exa  x  likwe 
loqkbanosox  £mElxLowe.  Wa,  gIPmese  g-axa  la  Le£lalaxa  £na- 


xwa 


bebEgwanEmxs  lae  £nE£memotasa  g1gama£ye  xExusdesnlaxa  30 


qlensme  alExsEm  tlesEma  qa£s  le  xExuLalas  lax  laqawalilasa 

i  As  though  the  hunter’s  son  or  his  wife  were  the  chief’s  daughter. 
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the  |  feasting-house.  Others  go  to  get  large  oil-boxes,  |  and  put 
35  them  down  at  the  end  of  the  fire,  towards  the  door  of  the  ||  house. 
Still  others  go  to  get  long  tongs,  and  put  |  them  down.  As  soon  as 
everything  is  ready,  |  the  stones  are  white-hot,  and  the  oil-boxes  are 
filled  |  with  water  that  has  been  carried  in  by  others  of  the  chief's 
40  numaym.  |  When  the  guests  come  in,  young  men  take  the  tongs  ||  and 
take  up  the  red-hot  stones,  and  put  them  into  the  |  water  in  the  oil- 
boxes.  When  the  water  begins  to  boil,  some  of  the  J  young  men  take 
large  baskets  and  put  the  soaked  |  briskets  and  side-pieces  into  them. 
When  |  the  baskets  are  full,  they  put  them  into  the  boiling  water; 
45  and  when  ||  they  are  all  in  it,  they  put  more  red-hot  stones  |  outside 
around  the  baskets.  Then  the  water  boils  hard;  |  and  after  it  has 
been  boiling  quite  a  while,  it  is  done;  they  take  |  broad,  short  boards 
and  put  them  down  next  to  |  the  oil-boxes  on  the  side  towards  the 
50  door  of  the  house.  ||  They  take  the  baskets,  one  man  lifting  on  each 
side,  take  them  out  of  the  oil-box,  and  |  pour  out  the  contents  on  the 
short  boards.  Some  of  the  |  young  men  go  to  get  long  roof-boards, 
which  are  laid  down  flat  |  in  front  of  thefeasters.  They  pull  to  pieces 
the  cooked  brisket,  so  that  |  there  will  be  enough  for  all  the  feasters. 
55  As  soon  as  they  finish,  the  young  men  take  ||  the  pieces  of  brisket, 

33  klweladzatsle  g'okwa.  Wa,  lada  waokwe  ax£edxa  awawe  k-  lek-  !ehi- 
yaxLa  qa£s  la  hnExstolilElas  lax  gwena£yasa  lngwile  laxa  tlExfilasa 
35  g'dkwe.  Wa,  lada  waoku  ax£edxa  gllsgiltla  k’llk'  lEpLala  qa  g-axes 
gwalll  k-atk-Edila.  Wa,  gllTnese  £wFla  la  gwax'gfdilExs  lae 
memEnltsEmeda  tlesEme.  Wa,  laEmxae  naEngoyoxsdaleda  kfie- 
kfiEmyaxLaxa  £wape  tsanEmsa  waokwe  lax  TiETnemotas,  wa, 
glbmese  g-ax  TvPlaeLa  klwelaxs  lae  ax£ededa  ha£yakaxa  k'lipnalaa 
40  qa£s  kfitpledes  laxa  xuxIxsEmala  tlesEma  qa£s  la  kfiipstalas  lax 
£wabEts!awasa  k- Ilk- limyaxLa.  Wa,  gfilTnese  mEdElx£wedExs  laeda 
waokwe  ha£yal£a  ax£edxa  awawe  lelExa  qa£s  mots!4lesa  t!elku 
loqlubano  laq  LE£wa  ewanodza£yasa  emElxLowe.  Wa,  g11£mese 
qotlaxs  lae  kfioxstEnts  laxa  maEmdElqula  £wapa.  Wa,  gllTnese 
45  £wl£lastaxs  lae  et!ed  lc  lipstalayowa  xlx-ExsEmala  tlesEm  lax 
awkstasa  laElxa£ye.  Wa,  la£me  alakfiala  la  maEmdElqule  £wapas. 
Wa,  het!a  la  gegllil  maEmdslqulaxs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£wa 
£wi£wadzowe  ts  !ats  !ExusEma  qa£s  g-axe  pax£alelEm  laxa  maglnwall- 
lasa  k'likMimyaxLa  laxa  gunalile  laxa  ttexllasa  g-okwe.  Wa, 
50  la  dadanotsE£wa  lExa£ye  qa£s  k- loxustanowe  laxa  k‘  limyaxLa  qa£s 
la  gugEdzodayuwe  guts  lawaq  laxa  ts  !ats  !Exusame.  Wa,  la  ax£ededa 
waokwe  ha/yaTaxa  glldEdzowe  saokwa  qa£s  la  pax^alllas  lax 
L lasalllasa  klwele.  Wa,  la  k!ii!k!upsalasE£wa  Llope  loqlubano  qa 
heltslExtowes  laxa  klwele.  Wa,  glfimese  gwalExs  lae  ax£ededa 
55  ha£yal£axa  k lulk  lupsaakwe  loqlubana  qa£s  ‘la  g’edzodalas  laxa 
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place  them  on  |  long  boards  in  front  of  each  guest.  When  they  have 
all  been  put  down,  |  the  chief’s  speaker  speaks,  and  |  tells  the  guests 
to  take  the  meat  and  to  eat 'it.  Then  |  all  the  guests  stretch  out  their 
hands,  take  up  the  cooked  soaked  brisket,  and  eat  it.  ||  They  do  not 
drink  water  before  they  begin  to  eat;  for  they  are  afraid  to  drink  | 
when  eating  fat  brisket,  for  fear  that  the  cold  water  might  make  hard 
the  |  tallow  in  their  stomachs.  Af4,er  they  have  eaten,  the  guests  | 
take  home  to  their  wives  what  is  left.  The  feasters  are  told  |  to 
sing  their  feasting-songs,  and  the  guests  at  once  begin  to  ||  sing  their 
feasting-songs.  Immediately  the  young  men  |  open  the  boxes  con¬ 
taining  the  stomach-fat.  They  take  a  new  |  woven  mat  and  spread 
it  to  the  left  of  the  door  of  the  |  house.  They  take  stomach-fat  out 
of  the  box  and  |  put  it  on  the  mat.  After  it  has  all  been  taken  out, 
two  ||  young  men  count  the  number  of  guests.  They  carry  a  number 
of  split  |  long  slender  cedar-sticks  that  have  been  counted,  and  they 
give  one  stick  to  |  every  one  of  the  guests.  These  are  used  to  put  the 
stomach-fat  |  at  one  end  of  the  cedar-stick  when  they  melt  it  in  the 
fires  of  their  own  houses.  |  There  may  also  be  more  sticks  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feasters.  As  soon  as  they  know  the  ||  number  of  the  guests,  they 
cut  the  stomach-fat  into  pieces,  so  that  every  |  guest  gets  one  piece. 
When  it  has  all  been  cut  up  into  pieces,  they  distribute  |  it.  When 


yagudzowe  lax  hiEqEmaTllasa  yeyagwadas.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wllg-a- 
IiIexs  lae  yaqlsg'aTe  yayaq lEntemllasa  g'Igama£ye.  Wa,  laEm 
waxaxa  klwele  qa  daxalag’is  qa£s  qlEsfide.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese 
£naxwa  daxeda  klwelaxa  Llope  t!elku  loqlubana  qa£s  hamx,£ideq. 
Wa,  laEm  hewaxa  nanaqalgdwalax  £wapa  qaes  kdlEma£e  naqeda 
qlEsaxa  tsEnxwa  loqlubanaxa  £wuda£sta  £wapa  qo  Llox£wid  laxa 
tsEnxwa£yas,  lax  tEkdas.  Wa,  g11£mese  gwal  qlnsaxs  lae  m5t!o- 
yiwe  mamotasa  klwele  laxes  gEgEnEme.  Wa,  la£mese  waxasE£wa 
klwele  qa£s  klwelg-aTe  dEnxEla. '  Wa,  hex‘Tda£mese  klwele  dEnx£- 
etsa  klwelayalayowe  qlEmdEma.  Wa,  lape  hex-£Ida£meda  ha£yal£a 
x-oxu£widxa  £yExusEma£yaats  !e  xexEtsEma.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£wa  alo- 
mase  kdEta  le£wa£ya  qa£s  LEplalilEme  laxa  gEmxotsalilasa  tlex  ilasa 
g-okwe.  Wa,  la  ax£wults  !alasE£wa  £yExusEma£yasa  £mElxLowe  qa£s 
la  g-Idzolllnlas  laxa  le£wa£ye.  Wa,  gfilfinese  £wl£laxs  laeda  mafiokwe 
hS,£yal£a  gdlpax  £waxaasasa  klwele,  ylxs  dalaaxa  hEwekwe  xoku 
gllsglltla  wiswElto  k!wa£XLawa.  Wa,  la  yaqwasa  £nal£nEmts laqe 
laxa  £nal£nEmokwe  laxa  klwele.  Wa,  heEm  axba£yaasltsa  JyExusE- 
ma£yeda  k!wa£XLawe  qo  lal  tsexALEq  laxa  lEgwllases  g'ig-okwe.  Wa, 
laxae  hayaqax  £waxaasasa  klwele.  Wa,  g-il£mese  qlakaLElax 
£waxaasasa  k  Iwelaxs  lae  t  lot  lEts  lEndxa  £yExusEma£ye  qa£s  hosEmdes 
lax  £waxaasasa  klwele.  Wa,  gdl£mese  £wIwi11x‘sexs  lae  yax£widayo 
laq.  Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  ts  lElwax£etso£sa  £ya£yaq lEntemelasa 
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78  this  has  been  done,  the  chief’s  speaker  begins  to  praise  them.  | 
The  guests  never  eat  any  of  the  stomach-fat  |  of  the  mountain-goat, 
80  but  go  out.  This  important  feast  ||  is  given  to  many  tribes;  namely, 
dried  brisket  and  sides,  |  and  also  the  stomach-fat  of  the  mountain- 
goat;  for  there  is  a  myth  about  it  and  |  about  the  seal,  for  it  is 
valued  more  highly  than  an  oil-feast  by  |  many  tribes.  As  soon  as  the 
former  guests  enter  their  houses,  |  they  distribute  the  split  cedar- 
85  sticks,  for  all  the  guests  carry  them  ||  to  theirwives  with  the  stomach- 
fat.  The  women  at  once  |  bite  off  a  piece  of  the  fat  and  chew  it; 
and  after  it  has  been  chewed,  |  they  put  it  on  the  end  of  a  split  cedar- 
stick,  so  that  there  is  a  knob  of  fat  at  the  end,  |  for  they  only  wish 
it  to  be  large  enough  to  go  into  the  mouth.  They  put  the  knob  | 
into  the  fire;  and  when  the  stomach-fat  is  melted,  they  put  it  into 
90  the  ||  mouth  and  suck  the  knob.  When  all  the  melted  tallow  has 
been  sucked  off,  |  they  put  the  knob  into  the  fire  again;  and  when  it 
begins  to  drip  |  with  the  melted  fat,  they  put  it  back  into  the  mouth; 
and  they  |  only  stop  when  there  is  only  sidn  left  at  the  end  of  the 
fat-stick.  They  only  |  suck  it  off  and  eat  it.  That  is  all  about  this.  || 
1  Mountain- Goat  Brisket. — When  there  are  two  rival  |  chiefs  in  one 
tribe,  and  each  has  a  |  son-in-law  who  is  a  mountain-goat  hunter, 
they  watch  each  other  |  when  they  give  feasts.  When  the  chief’s 
5  mountain-goat  hunter  ||  has  ten  boxes  of  dried  briskets  and  |  sides 


78  g‘igama£ye.  Wa,  laEm  hewaxaEm  hamx'£ideda  klwelaxa  eyExusE- 
ma£yasa  £mElxLowaxs  lae  hoqtiwElsa.  Wa,  heEm  awilg&la  k!wel- 
80  tsosa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLa£ya  xdlkwe  loqlubano  LE£wa  ew’anodza£ye; 
wa,  he£misLeda  £yExusEma£yasa  £mElxLowe  qaxs  nuyambalae  p£wa 
megwate;  yixs  he£mae  nallLElasa  L!e£naxs  klweladzEmae  laxaaxa 
qlenEme  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  gdl£mese  laeLeda  klwelde  laxes  g'ig'5- 
kwaxs  lae  ts!asa  xokwe  k!wa£xxa  qaxs  £naxwa£me  daleda  klweldaq 
85  laxes  gEgEnEme  LE£wa  £yExusEma£ye.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mesa  tsledaqe 
q!Ex  £Id  laxa  £yExusEma£ye  qa£s  malex£wldeq.  Wa,  g11£mese  £wi- 
weIx-sexs  lae  axbEnts  laxa  xokwe  k!wa£xLawa  qa£s  la  qoloxbeq; 
yixs  a£mae  £nex’  qa  heldzEqEles  laxes  sEmse.  Wa,  la,  tsexLEnts 
laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  glhmese  yaxTda  £yasEkwaxs  lae  axeLas  laxes 
90  sEmse  qa£s  k1  lExultsEmayeq.  Wa,  glhmese  £wi£lawa  yaxa  yasEkiixs 
lae  xwelaxLEnts  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  g'il£Emxaawise  la  ts!ets!aokii- 
laxs  lae  xwelaqa  axeLas  laxes  sEmse.  Wa,  aTmese  gwalExs  lae 
^Em  la  Llesa  axba£yaxa  tsex-p!eqe  k!wa£xLawa.  Wa,  a£mese  la 
kliimtodEq  qa£s  ha£mx-£ideq.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Mountain-Goat  Brisket.— Wa,  g-il£mese  ’  £wax‘sek!usa  £ma£lokwe 
g-iglgamesa  £nEmsgEmakwe  lelqwalaLa£ya,  wa,  la  qlwalxoEm  ne- 
nEgwayatsa  tetEwe£nenoxwaxa  £mElxLowe,  wa,  lalax'alaxs  doqwa- 
laplae  yisa  klwelatsayase.  Wa,  g11£mese  14La  tEwe£nenoxwasa 
5  g-Igama£yaxa  nEqasgEme  xexEtsEm  xl!ku  loqlub&nowatsla  LE£wa 
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and  the  stomach-fat  of  the  mountain-goat,  |  then  the  mountain-goat 
hunter  of  the  chief  of  the  other  side  tries  to  get  also  |  that  number  of 
boxes  which  is  the  number  of  goats  obtained  by  his  rival;  and  this 
is  also  the  same  |  in  recent  times,  when  they  have  kettles.  When 
the  ||  mountain-goat  hunter  gives  the  marriage-present  to  the  chief 
his  father-in-law,  the  latter  |  soaks  the  meat,  as  I  described  before 
the  soaking  of  dried  briskets  and  |  sides  when  they  soak  them  in  a 
small  canoe.  After  three  |  days  they  call  all  the  tribes;  and  as  soon 
as'  |  the  messenger  comes  back,  they  build  a  fire  in  the  chief’s  house.  || 
They  take  large  kettles  and  place  them  by  the  side  |  of  the  fire,  and 
the  young  men  go  to  draw  water  and  pour  it  into  the  |  kettles. 
When  they  are  half  filled  with  water,  the  |  young  men  take  the 
soaked  briskets  out  of  the  soaking-canoe,  |  and  they  go  and  put  them 
into  the  kettle.  They  only  stop  when  ||  these  are  filled.  They  do  this 
with  the  other  kettles  too.  )  Then  the  young  men  put  them  on  the  fire; 
and  when  the  water  |  begins  to  boil,  the  young  men  go  again  to  invite 
all  the  tribes.  |  Then  the  rival  chief  goes  in  first  with  his  numaym.  | 
They  enter  the  house  and  sit  down  at  their  seats,  for  they  do  not 
wish  ||  the  rival  chief  to  say  that  he  is  afraid  to  go  to  the  feast;  and 
after  him  come  all  the  |  other  guests.  Then  they  start  singing  the 
feast-songs,  |  and  they  sing  the  feast-songs  |  of  the  rival  of  the  host. 


ewanodza£yaats  !a ;  wa,  hehnesa  £yExusEma£yasa  £mE,lxLowe.  Wa, 
la  tEwe£nenoxwas  apsllasa  gigame£  ogwaqa  laloidaxa  he£maxat! 
£waxasgEm  xEtsEme  £waxaasas  yanEmases  doqwalap  !ote,  ogwaqaxwa 
ale  £nalasa  lax  axnogwatsa  hanx'Lanowe.  Wa,  g  ihmese  wawadzeda 
tEwe£nenoxwaxes  g'igama£ye  nEgumpaxs  lae  hex'fidaEm  nEgEtEwex 
t  !elalaena£yasa  g'alEn  gwagwex's£alasa  laxa  loqlubanowe  LE£wa  ewa- 
nodza£yaxs  lae  tlelasolaxa  xwaxwagume.  Wa,  laxae  yuduxup!En- 
xwa£se  £nalasexs  lae  Le£lalasE£wa  £naxwa  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  gll- 
£mese  g'axeda  LefialElg  isaxs  lae  hex'fidaEm  laqolllasE£wa  g’okwasa 
g-igama£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£wa  awa£we  hanxmanowa  qa£s  ha£nolllEme 
laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  tsada  ha£yal£axa  £wape  qa£s  la  giixtslalas  laxa 
hehanxxanowe.  Wa,  g4l£mese  naEngoyoxsdalaxa  £wapaxs  lae  ax- 
wustEndeda  ha£yal£axa  t!elkwe  loq!iib4no  laxa  t!elats!e  xwaxwagum 
qa£s  la  axstEnts  laxa  hanx'Lanowe.  Wa,  al£mese  gwalqexs  lae 
qot!a.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gwex'£idxa  waokwe  hanEnx'Lana. 
Wa,  lada  ha£yal£a  hanx'LEnts  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  g'ifimese  mE- 
dElx£widExs  laeda  ha£yal£a  etse£staxa  £naxwa  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa, 
hex'sa£mesa  epsile  g'igame£  g'alaeLa  LE£wis  £nE£memote  g-ax 
hogwiLa  qa£s  k!us£allle  laxes  k!wek!wa£ye  qaxs  gwaqlElaq  £nex'so£ses 
apsile  g'igame£  k'ilElas  klweladzEmas.  Wa,  g  axe  £wi£la  alxpa£ye 
waokwe  klwelwutLEs.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  waxaso£  qa£s  k!welg"a£le 
dEnxElasa  k!we£lala  qlEmdEma.  Wa,  he£mis  dEnx£edayuwe  k!we- 
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As  soon  as  they  sing,  |  the  rival  of  the  host  rises;  and  when  his  song 
30  is  ended,  ||  he  promises  a  feast.  After  he  has  done  so,  he  sits  down. 
Then  the  |  boxes  of  stomach-fat  are  opened,  and  the  stomach-fat  is 
taken  |  out  of  the  boxes  and  placed  on  mats.  It  is  cut  into  pieces  | 
by  the  young  men.  When  it  is  all  cut  up,  the  kettles  |  are  taken 
35  from  the  fire  and  placed  around  the  ||  fire,  so  that  they  are  slightly 
heated  on  one  side  and  that  they  hardly  |  boil  on  one  side.  Then 
the  stomach-fat  which  has  been  cut  into  pieces  |  is  taken  and  put 
into  the  boiling  liquid  of  the  boiled  goat-briskets.  |  As  soon  as  it  is  all 
in,  the  young  men  take  |  spoons  and  put  them  down;  and  when  the 
40  brisket  is  done,  ||  they  take  many  dishes  and  put  them  down,  and 
they  also  take  long  tongs.  |  With  these  they  take  out  the  boiled  | 
briskets  and  put  them  into  the  dishes.  There  |  is  one  brisket  in 
each  dish.  When  |  it  is  all  in,  the  spoons  are  distributed  among  the 
45  guests.  Then  ||  the  dishes  are  distributed,  one  dish  to  each  two 
guests.  |  Two  young  men  carry  the  kettle,  one  on  each  side,  |  and 
put  it  down  in  front  of  the  rival  of  the  host.  Then  one  |  of  the  young 
men  says,  “Now,  eat,  chief!”  and  the  chief  says,  |  “I  shall  do  so.” 
50  Then  the  young  men  do  the  same  with  the  other  kettles  ||  to  the  other 
guests.  Then  they  all  eat  with  spoons  |  the  tallow  that  is  on  top 

28  la£yala£yasa  apselasa  klwelase.  Wa,  g'ilhnese  dEnxhdExs  lae 
Lax^ulileda  apsllasa  klwelase.  Wa,  gllhnese labe  qlEmdEmasexs  lae 
30  qaso.  Wa,  g’ilhnese  gwalExs  lae  klwag’alila.  Wa,  la  x-ox£witsE£wa 
£yExusEma£yaats  !e  XEtsEma.  Wa,  la  ax£wults  !alayuwa  £yExusEma£ye 
laxa  xEtsEme  qa£s  axdzolelEme  laxa  le£wa£ye.  Wa,  la  t!ot!Ets!a- 
lasE£wa  ylsa  ha£yal£a.  Wa,  gdhmese  £w!£we1x’sexs,  lae  hanEmx’s£a- 
lasE£wa  hanEnxxanowe  laxa  lEgwile  qa£s  hane£stalayuwe  laxa 
35  lEgwile  qa  halsEla£mese  x’igEn£wala.  Wa,  la  halsElaEm  la  mE- 
dElqule  epsana£yas.  Wa,  la  &x£etsE£wa  t!ot!Ets!aakwe  eyExusEme 
qa£s  la  axstano  lax  £wapalasa  hanxxaakwe  loqkibanosa  £mElx- 
Lowe.  Wa,  g’ilhnese  £wi£la£staxs  laeda  ha£yal£a  ax£edxa  k'ak'E- 
tslEnaqe  qa£s  g'axe  ax£alilas.  Wa,  gllhnese  Llopa  loq!ub4n4xs 
40  lae  ax£etsE£wa  qlexLa  loElqlwa  qa£s  g’axe  mEx£alelEma.  Wa, 
laxae  S,x£etsE£wa  g’lltla  kdipLala.  Wa,  la  lEx£ustEndxa  hanxxa- 
akwe  I5q!ub4n4  qa£s  la  axtsl^las  laxa  loElqlwe.  WTa,  laEm 
£nal£nEmts  !&weda  loElqlwaxa  loqliib^nowe.  Wa,  g41£mese  £wi£lo- 
£staxs  lae  tslEwanaedzEma  k'ak’EtslEnaqe  laxa  k!wele.  Wa,  la 
45  k’ax  hdayowa  loElqlwe  laEm  maemal£eda  klwelaxa  £nal£nEmexxa 
loq!wa.  Wa,  la  £wax’sanodeda  £ma£lokwe  ha£yal£axa  hanx’Lanowe 
qa£s  la  hangEmlilas  lax  apsilasa  klwelase.  Wa,  la  £nek’eda  £nEmokwe 
hel£a:  “LaEms  hamx'hdLol  g’igame£.”  Wa,  la  £nek’a  g’igama£ye: 
“HeLEn  gwalaLe.”  Wa,  la  hanala  ha£yal£asa  waokwe  hanhanx-- 
50  Lano  laxa  waokwe  k!wela.  Wa,  hex’£ida£mese  £naxwa  £yos£idxa 
£yasEkwe  lax  okuya£yasa  £wapalasa  hanxxaakwe  loqliibano.  Wa, 
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of  the  liquid  of  the  boiled  briskets.  |  After  they  have  eaten  the  52 
tallow,  they  eat  the  boiled  briskets.  |  However,  they  do  not  eat  much; 
and  when  they  finish  eating,  they  go  out.  |  They  never  drink  water 
after  eating.  ||  At  this  time  the  host  gives  a  name  to  his  children  55 
on  account  of  this  kind  of  food,  and  also  |  (when  he  gives)  seal  and 
oil;  and  the  rival  of  the  chief  |  gives  the  same  kind  of  a  feast  as  the 
host.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Steamed  Mountain- Goat  Meat. — There  is  another  way  of  |  cooking  1 
mountain-goat  meat  when  it  is  fresh;  that  is,  steaming  it  on  |  red- 
hot  stones.  After  the  mountain-goat  has  been  caught  by  the  | 
hunter,  the  latter  skins  it  in  his  ||  house,  so  that  the  skin  comes  off  5 
with  the  hair.  After  he  has  skinned  it,  he  first  goes  |  into  the  woods 
and  breaks  off  tips  of  hemlock  branches.  |  When  he  thinks  he  has 
enough,  he  carries  them  home  |  and  puts  them  down  in  his  house. 
Then  he  takes  a  basket  and  |  carries  it  down  to  the  beach  in  front  of 
his  house.  He  picks  up  ||  fresh  stones  and  puts  them  into  it.  He  10 
carries  them  on  his  back  and  puts  them  down  |  in  his  house.  He 
takes  his  wedge  and  his  hammer  and  |  wedges  into  pieces  fire-wood 
[so  that  the  pieces  are]  of  medium  size;  and  he  puts  one  piece  down 
crosswise  |  at  the  end  of  the  fire  for  heating  stones,  and  there  is  a  | 
crosspiece  only  at  one  end;  and  he  puts  the  two  side-pieces  down  on 
the  sides;  ||  and  he  puts  pieces  across  on  top  for  the  stones  to  lie  on.  |  15 


g'ihmese  £wllaxa  yasEkwaxs  lae  q!Es£edxa  Llope  loqlubanA  Wa,  52 
k'!est!a  qlekdEs  laqexs  lae  gwal  qlEsa.  Wa,  la£me  hoqiiwEls 
laxeq.  Wa,  laEm  hewaxa  naxfidEX  £wapaxs  lae  gwalqlEsa.  Wa, 
heEm  Legadaats  sasEmasa  klwelasasa  he  gwex's  hemaomase  LE£wa  55 
megwate’;  wa  heTnesa  L!e£na.  Wa,  aEmxaawise  apsllas  naqEmg  il- 
t&x  gwayhlalasasa  klwelasde.  Wa,  laEmxae  gwala. 

Steamed  Mountain-Goat  Meat. — Wa,  g‘a£mes  £nEmx-£idala  ha£mex'-  1 
silaenexa  £mEl£mElq  !Ega£y  axs  getaeg’axa  £nEx-£alodaq  laxa  x'lxlx- 
sEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  he£maaxs  g'alae  laLanEma  £mElxnowasa 
tEwe£nenoxwe.  Wa,  la  sap'.edEq  qa  lawayes  habEsEna£yas  laxes 
g'okwe.  Wa,  g'ilhnese  gwal  sapaqexs  lae  he  gdl  ax£etsoxs  lae  5 
laxa  a,L!e  qa£s  LlEqalexa  mEmx-balts!ana£yas  LlEnak'asa  q!wa- 
xase.  Wa,  g11£mese  lrotaq  helales  axanEmaxs  g'axae  gEmxElaq 
qa£s  gEmx£allles  laxes  g’okwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lExa£ye  qa£s  la  da- 
laqexs  lae  lEntsles  laxes  L!Ema£isases  g’okwe.  Wa,  la  xExuts!a- 
lasa  alExsEme  tlesEm  laq.  Wa,  la  oxLosdesaq  qa£s  la  hang'alllas  10 
laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  LEmg'ayuwe  LE£wis  pElpElqe.  Wa, 
la  LEmlEmx’simts  laxa  lEqwa  qa£s  ha£yaastowes.  Wa,  la  gEbEn- 
tsa  hel£astowe  lax  ogwiwalltasa  t!eqwapa£ye.  Wa,  laEm  apsba£ya 
geba£yas.  Wa  la  k'ak'EdEnodEq  yis  k'ak’EdEnwa£yas.  Wa,  la 
^ayi£lalax'£idEx  okitya£yas  qa  xExudEinasa  tlesEine.  Wa,  g'll-  15 
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16  After  this  is  done,  he  takes  the  basket  of  stones  and  pours  them  on 
top  |  of  this;  and  after  that  is  done,  he  lights  the  fire  under  it.  As  | 
soon  as  it  begins  to  burn,  he  cuts  the  mountain-goat  meat  into 
shoes,  |  and  he  cuts  holes  in  them  so  that  they  will  cook  quickly.  || 
20  When  this  is  done,  he  takes  two  buckets  and  draws  |  fresh  water. 
He  brings  them  back  and  puts  them  near  the  fire  for  heating  stones.  | 
Then  he  takes  his  tongs,  so  as  to  have  them  ready,  and  |  he  takes 
many  old  mats,  which  he  puts  down.  Now  |  all  the  stones  are  white- 
25  hot.  Then  he  takes  his  tongs  ||  and  picks  off  from  the  fire  the  wood 
that  has  been  burned.  After  j  it  has  all  been  taken  off,  he  levels 
off  the  top  of  the  red-hot  stones.  After  j  this  has  been  done,  he  takes 
hemlock-branches  and  lays  them  down  over  the  |  red-hot  stones. 
When  there  is  a  thick  layer  of  hemlock-branches,  he  takes  |  thin  slices 
30  of  goat-meat  and  spreads  them  over  it;  ||  and  when  (the  hemlock- 
branches)  are  all  covered,  he  takes  split  cedar-wood  and  puts  it  down 
crosswise  |  over  the  meat  which  is  spread  over  the  hemlock-branches, 


Then  he  takes  the  goat-meat  and  spreads  |  it 
which  are  two  spans  square.  When  |  (the 
he  takes  old  mats  for  covering  it,  and  || 
35  spreads  them  down  by  the  side  of  it.  .  As  soon  as  everything  is 
ready,  |  he  takes  up  the  buckets  with  water  and  empties  them 


in  this  way:  | 
over  the  pieces 
meat)  is  all  on, 


16  £mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  t!ets!ats!e  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  giiqEyints 
laq.  Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs  lae  £menab6tsa  gulta  laq.  Wa,  gul- 
£mese  xuqostaxs  lae  pElspadz5gwlla  sakwaxa  £mEl£mElq  !Ega£ye. 
Wa,  la  LloLlEbasTd  bEXEmx’sfilaq  qa  halabales  Llopa.  Wa,  g’il- 
20  £mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  £maltsEme  naEngats!a  qa£s  la  tsas  laxa 
£wE£wap!Eme.  Wa,  g’axe  hanEmg’alllas  laxa  mag'lnwalilases  t!e- 
qwapa£ye,  wa  laxae  ax£edxes  kdipLalaa  qa  g’axes  gwalila.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  qlenEme  k' !a/k- lobana  qa£s  g’axe  ax£alllas.  Wa,  la£me 
£naxwa  la  memEnltsEmx'hdeda  t  lesEme.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  k‘ !ipLa- 
25  laa  qa£s  kdipsales  laxa  x-Ix'iq!ayawa£yasa  lEqwa.  Wa,  g  iPmese 
£wllx-axs  lae  £nEmak’iylndxa  xuxdxsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  gdPmese 
gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  q!waxeqa£s  tslakdyindes  lax  okuya£yasa  x’i- 
xuxsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  g'lPmese  la  wakwa  qlwaxaxs  lae  ax£ed- 
xa  pElspadzowe  sagiiku  £mEl£mElq  !Ega£ya  qa£s  LEpEymdales  laq. 
30  Wa,  g  lPmese  hamElqEyaxs  lae  ax£edxa  xokwe  k!wa£xLawa  qa£s  xwa- 
lEyindesa  mots!aqe  lax  okuya£yasa  laLEpE£yexa  q!waxeg  a  gwaleg’a 
{fig.).  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  £mEl£mElq  !Ega£ye  qa£s  LEpEyindes 
laxa  maldEnas  awagwidas  laxEns  q!wa'q!wax‘ts!ana£yex.  Wa, 
gIPmese  £wi£laxs  lae  ax£edxa  naylmLe  kdak- lobana  qa£s  g’axe 
35  LEplalllElas  lax  mag’lnwalllas.  Wa,  g’iPmese  la  £wi£la  gwalllExs 
lae  kdoquhlaxa  nagats!e  £wabEts!ala  qa£s  tsadzELEyindes  lax  oku- 
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over  |  (the  place)  where  the  cut  meat  is  spread;  and  he  does  the  37 
same  quickly  |  with  the  other  one.  When  (the  buckets)  are  emptied, 
he  quickly  takes  up  |  the  mat  covers  and  spreads  them  over 
(the  meat) ;  and  he  only  ||  stops  when  hardly  any  steam  is  coming  40 
through.  Then  |  the  man  who  is  steaming  it  rests  for  a  while; 
but  he  does  not  leave  it  long,  before  it  is  uncovered;  |  for  then  it 
is  done,  for  goat-meat  is  done  quickly  when  it  is  steamed.  |  He 
just  invites  all  the  men  to  come  and  sit  |  around  the  place  where 
it  has  been  steamed.  They  take  some  of  it  and  eat  it;  ||  and  when  45 
they  all  have  eaten  enough,  they  carry  home  the  rest  for  their  wives 
in  their  \  houses.  This  is  called  “steamed  fresh  goat-meat,”  which  | 
is  treated  in  this  manner.  It  is  called  “boiled  soaked  brisket  | 
covered  with  tallow”  when  the  soaked  brisket  is  boiled.  | 

Cooking  Mountain- Goat  Meat. — As1  soon  as  he  arrives  at  his  house |  1 
he  skins  (the  goat),  as  goats  are  skinned.  |  After  he  has  skinned  it,  he 
cuts  off  the  head  so  that  it  comes  off,  and  he  |  puts  it  down  in  the 
corner  of  the  house.  Then  he  cuts  up  the  meat  of  the  ||  hind-legs  5 
and  fore-legs  and  the  meat  of  the  back.  |  He  cuts  it  into  strips. 
Then  he  takes  a  basket,  and  puts  |  the  meat  of  the  mountain- 
goat  that  has  been  cut  up  into  it.  He  goes  to  the  beach 
and  |  picks  up  some  stones,  which  he  puts  on  the  fire  in  the 
house.  When  he  has  |  enough  stones,  he  takes  his  cooking-box 

ya£yasa  la  LEpE£ye  £mEl£mElq  !Ega£ya.  Wa,  la  haalbala  he  gwex--  37 
£Itsa  £nEmsgEme.  Wa,  gdPmese  wulg'iltsl&xs  lae  halabala  clagili- 
laxa  £nayime  kdakdobana  qa£s  £nasEymdes  laq.  Wa,  aTmese 
gwalEXs  lae  halsElaEm  la  k’Exusaleda  kdalsla.  Wa,  la£me  £yawas£id  40 
x'osTdeda  £nEk’aq.  Wa,  k-!est!a  alaEm  gEyaxs  lae  lot!etsE£wa  qaxs 
lE£mae  Lldpa  qaeda  £mE.l£mElq lEga£y axs  Lloplalae  laxox  £nEk’asE£we. 
Wa,  &£mese  Le£lalasE£wa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEm  qa£s  g'axe  k!utse- 
£stalaxa  £nEg  asaq.  Wa,  lax‘da£xwe  &Em  dax,£Id  laq  qa£s  q!Es£edeq. 
Wa,  glbmese  £naxwa  polTdExs  lae  motleda  qaes  gEgEnEme  laxes  45 
g’ig’okwe.  HeEm  LegadEs  £nEg'Ekwe  geta  £mEl£niElq  !Ega£yaxa  he 
gwekwe.  Wa,  he£mis  LegEmsa  hanxxaakwe  tlelkwe  loqlubanowe 
tlEp'.Egllisxa  £yasEkwe  hanx'Laaku  t!elku  loqlubano. 

Cooking  Mountain-Goat  Meat. — Wii,  gdl£mese  lag’aa  laxes  gAkwaxs  1 
lae  hex-£idaEm  sapledEq  laxox  sapalaena£yaxa  £mElxLowe.  Wa, 
g-il£mese  gwal  sapaqexs  lae  qax-£idEq  qa  law as  xEWeqwas.  Wa,  la 
g-eg'alitas’  lax  onegwilases  g-okwe.  Wa,  la  sESExusEndEx  Eldzas 
alEmxLa£yasLE£wes'g-alEmalg-iwa£ye.  Wa,  he£mes  Eldzeg'a£yas.  Wa  5 
la  L!oL!Ebas£edEq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lExa£ya  qa£s  axtslodesa 
sESEXusaakwe  emEl£mElq !Ege  laq.  Wa,  la  laxa  L!Ema£ise  qa£s  xex- 
wusdeseq  laxa  tlesEme  qa£s  la  xExuLEnts  laxes  lEgwil.  Wa,  la 
helaleda  tlesEmaxs  lae  ax£edxes  q!o£lats!e  qa£s  ha£noleses  laxa  ma- 


1  Continued  from  p.  174,  line  35. 
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10  and  places  it  ||  near  the  fire.  Then  he  takes  his  buckets  and  goes  to 
draw  |  water,  and  pours  it  into  the  box.  When  it  is  half  full  |  of 
water,  he  stops  pouring  it  in.  He  takes  his  |  tongs  and  picks  up  the 
red-hot  stones,  which  he  |  puts  into  the  cooking-box.  When  the 
15  water  begins  to  boil,  ||  he  takes  up  the  basket  with  the  pieces  of  moun¬ 
tain-goat  meat  and  places  the  basket  with  its  contents  |  in  the  boiling 
water.  As  soon  as  the  basket  has  been  put  [  in,  he  takes  his  tongs, 
takes  up  more  |  red-hot  stones,  and  places  them  outside  the  basket.  | 
20  Then  the  water  begins  to  boil  hard  all  around  the  basket  ||  containing 
the  pieces  of  mountain-goat  meat.  It  does  not  take  [  really  long 
before  it  is  done.  Then  he  takes  a  short  |  piece  of  board  and  lays  it 
down  by  the  side  of  the  cooking-box.  He  |  puts  down  a  narrow  strip 
of  split  cedar-board  in  front  of  those  who  |  are  to  eat  the  meat  of  the 
25  mountain-goat.  Then  he  takes  the  tongs  and  ||  picks  up  the  cooked 
goat-meat  and  puts  it  on  the  |  short  board.  When  it  is  all  out  of  the 
basket,  |  he  takes  the  cooked  mountain-goat  meat  and  places  it  on  | 
the  long  strip  of  board  in  front  of  each  of  those  who  are  to  eat  the 
mountain-goat  meat.  |  Before  they  begin  to  eat  the  meat,  they  drink 
30  water;  ||  and  after  they  have  drunk,  the  men  take  up  the  pieces  of  j 
mountain-goat  meat  and  bite  off  a  piece,  and  they  eat  it,  and  then  all 
the  |  others  begin  to  eat.  After  they  have  eaten,  they  drink  |  water. 
Then  they  go  out. 

10  gfinwalisasa  lEgwilas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  nagatsle  qa£s  la  tsa  laxa 
£wape  qa£s  la  guxtslots  laxa  q!oTats!e.  W’a,  g'iTmese  nEgoyoxs- 
dalaxa  £wapaxs  lae  gwal  guxtslalaq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes'  kfiip- 
Lala  qa£s  k-!ip!edes  laxa  xuxuxsEmala  tlesEm  qa£s  la  kfiip- 
tslalas  laxa  q!o£lats!e.  Wa,  gul£mese  mEdElx£wededa  £wapaxs 
15  lae  kfioqulllxa  sagugwatsle  £mEl£mElq  !Ege  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  han- 
£stEnts  laxa  la  maEmdElqula  £wapa.  Wa,  g;il£mese  han£steda  lExa£ye 
laqexs  lae  et!ed  ax£edxes  kfilpLalaa  qa£s  etlede  kfiiplets  laxa 
xfixfixsEmala  tlesEma  qa£s  la  kfiipstalas  lax  ewana£yasa  lExa£ye. 
Wa,  lawisLe  alakfiala  maEmdElquleda  £wape  lax  awe£stasa  lExa£ye 
20  yix  la  motslawatsa  sagukwe  £mEl£mElq!Ega£ya.  Wa,  kfiestle 
alaEm  geg'illlExs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  ax£edxa  lEgudzowe 
ts!ats!axusama  qa£s  pax£allles  lax  magfinwahlasa  q!o£lats!e.  Wa  la 
pax£alllasa  ts!oq!adzowe  guldEdzo  lat!aaku  klwagEdzo  lax  Llasali- 
lasa  qlEsaLaxa  £mEl£mElq!Ega£ye.  Wa,  la  dax-£idxa  kfiipLalae  qa£s 
25  kfiiplldes  laxa  q  !o£lkwe  £mEl£mElq  !Ega£ya  qa£s  la  kfiEbEdzots  laxa 
lEgudzowe.  Wa,  g'il£mese  £wi£losts  !a  laxa  lExa£yeda  £mEl£mElq!E- 
ga£yaxs  lae  ax£edxa  q!o£lkwe  £mEl£mElq  !Ega£ye  qa£s  la  axdzolalas 
laxa  yagudzo  lax  nenEqEmalilasa  qlEsanaxa  £mEl£mElq  !Ega£ye. 
Wa,  lax‘da£xwe  nanaqalg’iwalaxa  £wapaxs  le!es£mae  q!Es£eda. 
30  Wa,  gfiPmese  gwal  naqaxs  laeda  bebEgwanEme  dax’fidxa  qlolkwd 
£mEl£mElq’Ega£ya  qa£s  qlEx'fide  laq  qa£s  qlEsfideq.  Wa,  la  £nax- 
waEm  la  qlEseda  waokwe.  Wa,  gufimese  gwala  qlEsaxs  lae  nax£ed- 
xa  £wape.  Wa,  laEm  hoquwEls  laxeq. 
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Roasted  Monutain-Goat  Meat. — And  also  roasted  mountain-goat  | 
meat,  this  also  is  taken  from  the  hind -legs  of  the  mountain-goat.  It  is 
cut  up,  |  for  they  only  cut  along  the  thigh-bone  of  the  mountain- 
goat,  so  that  |  it  comes  off.  When  it  is  off,  it  is  sliced  so  that  it 
forms  one  thin  ||  wide  piece.  .  .  .  The  thin  slice  of  meat  is  placed  | 
between  the  legs  of  roasting-tongs.  Cedar-bark  is  tied  |  on  the  top 
of  the  tongs.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  man  takes  |  thin  split 
cedar  and  puts  it  crosswise  (so  as  to  keep  the  meat  open),  in  this  | 
manner:  ^  After  this  has  been  done,  he  places  it  by  the 


side  of 
side,  it  is 
black,  it 
front  of 
break  it 


the  fire;  ||  and  when  it  is  burnt  black  on  one  10 
turned  over;  |  and  when  that  side  is  also  burnt 
is  done.  Then  it  is  taken  |  and  put  down  in 
those  who  are  to  eat  it.  Immediately  |  they 
up  and  eat  it.  This  kind  of  food  is  always 
eaten  entirely.  |  In  this  also  they  do  not  drink  water.  || 

Mountain- Goat  Skin. — An  important  food  of  the  ancestors  of  the  15 
DEnax-da£xu,  |  when  they  stay  for  a  long  time  on  the  upper  course 
of  Knight  Inlet,  is  (also)  mountain-goat  skin.  |  Wlien  the  mountain- 
goat  skin  has  been  |  in  the  house  for  four  days,  the  man  takes  the 
collar-bone  of  the  eagle  and  breaks  off  one  side  of  it.  ||  Now  (he  takes)  20 
one  half  of  it,  |  and  he  pulls  off  the  wool  from  the  mountain-goat  skin. 

He  puts  |  the  wool  that  he  has  plucked  off  into  a  basket  for  his 
wife  to  make  blankets.  I  When  ‘the  wool  is  all  off,  he  puts  in  the 


Roasted  Mountain-Goat  Meat.— Wa,  hehnesa  LlobEkwe  TnEbmElq'.E-  l 
ga£ya  heEmxae  g’ayola  alEmxLa£yasa  £niElxLowa  la  sax£witsE£wa 
yixs  a£mae  t  lots  !ElEntsE£wa  xaqasa  alEmxLa£yasa  £mElxLowe  qa 
lawes.  Wa,  gil£mese  lawaxs  lae  tlEls£itsE£wa  qa^s  la  hiEmxsa  pEldzo 
la  wadza.  .  .  .  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  pEldzowe  Eldza  qa£s  axodes  5 

lax  xEwela£yasa  Lldpsayowe.  Wa,  laxae  qEX'£aLElotsa  dEnase 
lax  ek'!Eba£yasa  Lldpsayowe.  Wa,  glbmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa 
wlswultowas  xoye  klwaxLawa  qa£s  kdaatledes  laq.  Wa,  la  g-a 
gwaleg  a  ( Jig .).  Wa,  g’ibmese  gwalExs  lae  Lanolisas  laxes  lEgwile. 
Wa,  g-iPmese  k!umax'£ide  apsadza£yasexs  lae  lex'£IdEq.  Wa,  10 
g'il£Emxaawise  k  !umElx'£idExs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  la£me  ax,'etsE£wa 
qa£s  la  paqEmlelEm  lax  nExdzama£yas  qlEsaLaq.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese 
klulpaplEq  qa£s  q!Es£edeq.  Wa,  la  hemEnalaEm  £wllasoxs  qlEsasE- 
£wae  gwex’sdEmas.  Wa,  laEmxae  k  ies  nax£idxa  £wape. 

Mountain-Goat  Skin. — Wa,  he£mesahemawalasa  g'ala  DEnax‘da£xwa  15 
laxs  hemaole  g'okule  £nEldzas  Dzawadexa  pEsk-enasa  £mElxLowe, 
yixa  pESEnac'yas.  Wa,  he£maaxs  lae  mop  lEnxwadzlle  pEsEna£yasa 
emElxLowaxa  £nala  laxa  g'okwe,  wa,  la  ax£ededabEgwanEmaxa  hanas- 
xawa£yasa  kwekwe.  Wa,  la  k’oqodEX  &psba£yas.  Wa,la  nExsaakuxs 
lae  gal£its  lax  plalEmasa  pESEna£yasa  hnElxLowe.  Wa,  la  axtsloda-  20 
lases  gapanEme  p  lalEm  laxa  lExa£ye  qa  p  !alEmsgEmg’ilasd£s  gEnsmas. 
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23  bone  hook  and  |  plucks  off  the  long  hair.  When  it  is  all  off,  he 
spreads  it  out  |  over  his  fire  in  order  to  singe  off  the  hair  that 
25  is  left  on.  As  soon  as  it  is  ||  all  off,  the  skin  shrinks,  and  then 
becomes  thick  on  account  of  the  heat  when  |  it  is  put  over  the 
fire.  Then  he  spreads  it  on  a  short  board,  and  |  takes  his  knife, 
whatever  it  may  be,  a  stone  knife  or  |  bone  knife.  Then  he  cuts  it 
into  strips;  and  |  after  it  has  all  been  cut,  he  puts  stones  on  the  fire.  || 
30  After  he  has  done  so,  he  goes  into  the  woods  and  takes  hemlock- 
branches  and  |  much  skunk-cabbage.  He  carries  them  home  and 
puts  them  down  in  his  |  house.  Then  he  takes  a  digging-stick  and 
digs  a  hole  |  near  the  fire,  two  spans  long  and  |  the  same  width,  and 
35  also  the  same  ||  depth.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished,  he  goes  to  get 
water  with  his  bucket.  |  He  brings  it  and  puts  it  down.  Then  he 
takes  the  tongs  and  picks  up  |  red-hot  stones  and  places  them  in  the 
hole.  |  As  soon  as  there  are  many  stones  in  it,  he  takes  hemlock- 
branches  and  |  places  them  over  the  stones;  and  when  there  are 
40  enough  on  them,  he  spreads  skunk-cabbage  ||  over  the  hemlock- 
branches.  When  this  also  has  been  done,  |  he  takes  cedar-wood 
and  pokes  holes  through  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves.  He  |  takes  the 
skin  that  has  been  cut  into  strips  and  coils  (the  strips)  up  on  the  | 
skunk-cabbage.  When  it  is  all  in  the  hole,  he  takes  more  skunk- 
cabbage  leaves  and  |  spreads  them  over  (the  whole).  When  they  are 

22  Wa,  g'iPmese  £wllaweda  pfalEmaxs  lae  g'exaxes  gapayowe  q!as 
plElwalex  sExsEk'E£yas.  Wa,  g'iPmese  £wi£laxs  lae  LalabELalas 
laxes  lEgwife  qa  £wi£l&wes  ts  fex'Tde  habEdzEdza£yas.  Wa,  g'iPmese 
25  £wi£laxs  lae  tfEmxPwida  qa£s  la  w4x£wlda  qa  hasa  gultaxs  lae 
aaxELalaya.  Wa,  fa  LEbEdzots  laxa  ts  fats  fExusame.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxes  k'feLEnxe  faxes  gwex'sdEmg'anEma  po£  tfesx'a  l5 
xaxx'a  k'fawaya.  Wa,  la  bEx£edEq  qa  t  felts  fEqfastowes.  Wa, 
glPmese  £wI£we1x'sexs  lae  XExuLEntsa  tfesEme  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa, 
30  g'iPmese  gwalExs  lae  laxa  axle  qa£s  ax£edexaaxa  qfwaxe  LE£wa 
qfensme  k'faokfwa.  Wa,  g'axe  gEmxElaq,  qa£s  gEmxaliles  laxes 
g'okwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tsfoyayaxa  LEx'sEme  qa£s  £fap  faille  laxa 
mag'inwalisases  lEgwIle  malpfEnk’as  £wasgEmase  laxEns  qfwa- 
q!wax'ts!ana£yex,  wa,  la  heEmxat!  £wadzExtowe;  wa  la  heEmxat! 
35  £walabEtale.  Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  tsex'hdxa  £wape  yisa  naga- 
tsfe.  W"a,  g’axe  hang’alilaq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  k‘ fipLalaa  qa£sk-!ip!i- 
des  laxa  xux'ixsEmala  tfesEm  qa£s  la  k'fiptsfalas  laxa  £labEkwe. 
W7a,  glPmese  q!ets!&xa  tfesEmaxs  lae  ax£edxa  qfwaxe  qa£s  tsfa- 
x,falodes  laxa  tfesEme.  Wa,  la  helalaxs  lae  ax£ed  laxa  k'faokfwe 
40  qa£s  la  LEpEyints  iaxa  qfwaxe.  Wa,  gdPEmxaawise  gwalExs  lae 
ax£edxa  kfwa£xLawe  qa£s  LfEnqEmsoles  laxa  k'faokfwe.  Wa,  le 
ax£edxa  t  felts  fEq  fastowe  pEsk'ena  qa£s  la  q  fElxiiyindalas  laxa 
k'faokfwe.  Wa,  glPmese  £wilts!axs  lae  ax£edxa  k'faokfwe  qa£s 
LEpEyindales  laq.  WTa,  g'iPmese  la  wakuxs  lae  ax£edxa  kfwa£x- 
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thickly  covered,  he  takes  a  piece  of  j|  cedar-wood  and  pokes  holes  in 
the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  skunk-cabbage.  When  |  the  holes  have 
been  made,  he  takes  the  bucket  of  water  and  pours  it  into  the  |  hole 
over  the  skunk-cabbage;  and  when  he  thinks  the  water  is  enough,  he  | 
takes  one  leaf  of  skunk-cabbage  and  puts  it  over  the  place  where  he 
poured  |  the  water  in.  Finally  he  covers  it  over  with  soil.  This  is 
done  in  the  evening  |j  when  the  skin  is  boiled  underground.  He 
leaves  it  in  there  during  the  night.  |  In  the  morning,  when  day  comes, 
he  digs  it  up.  Immediately  |  he  invites  some  one  to  eat  it  with  him 
while  it  is  still  hot;  for  it  is  tender  |  while  it  is  hot,  but  it  gets  tough 
when  it  gets  cold:  therefore  |  it  is  eaten  right  away.  This  is  called 
“  eating  skin  steamed  underground.”  [|  After  they  have  eaten  the 
skin,  they  go  home.  | 

Boiled  Mountain- Goat  Meat. — Now  also  boiled  fresh  |  mountain- 
goat  meat.  The  meat  from  the  hind-leg  of  the  |  mountain-goat  is 
taken  and  cut  into  pieces.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  man  takes  | 
the  kettle  and  puts  the  meat  into  it.  He  pours  some  ||  water  into  it; 
and  when  the  meat  is  covered,  he  puts  it  over  the  fire.  |  As  soon  as  it 
boils  up,  the  boiled  blood  floats  on  the  liquid,  |  and  all  the  guests  take 
the  spoons  and  skim  off  the  boiled  blood,  |  and  they  eat  it  with  spoons. 
They  only  stop  skimming  it  off  when  it  is  finished.  It  does  not  | 
boil  a  very  long  time,  before  the  kettle  is  taken  off  ||  of  the  fire.  Short 
boards  are  taken  and  put  down  by  |  the  side  of  the  kettle  in  which  the 

Lawe  qa£s  LlEnxsodes  lax  nEqEya£yasa  kdaoklwe.  Wa,  giFmese 
lax'saxs  lae  ax£edxa  ewabEts  !a!a  nagatsla  qa£s  guxstodes  lax  kwa- 
xiiya£yasa  klaoklwe.  Wa,  g  iFmese  kotax  heleda  £wapaxs  lae 
ax£edxa  £nEmxsa  kdaoklwa  qa£s  le  LEpstots  laxa  guxstodaasasesa 
£wape.  Wa,  lawesLe  dzEmkiymtsa  dzEqwa  laqexa  la  dzaqwa 
laxes  kunsasE£we  pEsk'ena.  Wa,  l.a£me  hex'sa  gwaelxa  ganuLe. 
Wa,  glFmese  £nax,£Idxa  gaalaxs  lae  lap'.EqodEq.  Wa,  hexAda- 
£mese  Ledalaxes  hahnotLaqexs  he£mae  ales  ts'.Elqwe  ylxs  tElqwaaxs 
he£mae  ales  tslElqwe.  Wa,  la  plesaxs  lae  £wudEx-£Ida,  lag  ilas 
hex‘£idaEm  haemx  £ItsE£wa.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  kuneku  pEsk  ene. 
Wa,  glFmese  gwala  pEspasaxa  pEsk’enaxs  lae  na£nakwa. 

Boiled  Mountain-Goat  Meat. — Wa,  he£mesa  hanx  Laakwe  geta  £iiie1- 
£niElq  >Ega£ya.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£wa  g'ayole  lax  alEmxLa£yasa  £mElx- 
Lowe  qa£s  sEsExusEntsE£we.  Wa,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa 
hanx’Lanowe.  Wa,  la  axtslotsa  Eldze  laq.  Wa,  la  guqlEqasa 
£wape  laq.  Wa,  glFmese  tlspEyaxs  lae  hanx'LEnts  laxes  lEgwIle. 
Wa,  gllTnese  maEmdElqlwaxs  g'axae  pExwaLa£ye  tslex’as.  Wa,  la 
ax£ededa  LedanEmaxa  k'ak’EtslEnaqe  qa£s  la  tsegolaxa  tsiex-e 
qa£s  £yos£ideq.  Wa,  aFmese  gwal  tsegolaxs  lae£  wi£la.  Wa,  kdestla 
alaEm  geg  illl  maEmdslqulaxs  lae  hanx'sanoweda  hanx'Lanowe  laxa 
lEgwIle.’  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£weda  ts!ats!Exusame  qa£s  pax£alelEme  laxa 
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12  mountain-goat  meat  has  been  cooked.  (The  host)  takes  the  |  tongs, 
takes  the  boiled  meat  out  (of  the  kettle)  and  |  places  it  on  the  short 
boards.  When  it  is  all  out  of  the  kettle,  |  he  takes  long,  narrow 

15  roof-boards  and  places  them  in  front  of  ||  the  guests.  These  are 
called  “things  on  which  to  place  the  meat.”  He  |  picks  up  the 
cooked  meat  and  places  it  in  front  of  each  |  man.  When  every  one 
has  a  piece,  they  begin  to  eat;  and  |  after  they  finish,  they  go  out. 
They  never  drink  |  cold  water  with  this  while  they  are  in  the  feasting- 
house.  That  is  all  about  this.  || 

1  Porpoise. — As  soon  as  (the  hunter)  arrives  on  the  beach  of  his 

house,  |  he  himself  pulls  the  porpoises  out  of  his  little  canoe,  |  and  he 
places  them  the  head  landward.  He  takes  out  the  two  mats  on 
which  he  and  the  steersman  were  sitting,  and  |  everything  that  was 
5  in  his  hunting-canoe.  ||  As  soon  as  everything  is  out,  he  washes  the 
canoe,  so  that  all  the  blood  |  is  out;  and  when  it  is  clean  inside,  he 
carries  it  up  the  beach  and  [  puts  it  down  above  high-water  mark,  j 
After  eating,  he  takes  his  butcher-knife  and  |  goes  to  the  place 

10  where  the  porpoises  are  lying  on  the  beach.  He  cuts  off  the  ||  tail 
and  puts  it  down  on  the  beach;  and  he  cuts  the  back  of  the  head 
down  to  |  the  joint  of  the  jaws;  and  he  cuts,  beginning  from  the 
mouth  |  towards  the  place* 1 * * * 5 * * * * 10  which  he  has  cut  along  the  sides  of  the 
head.  Then  he  twists  |  the  head  off,  but  the  lower  jaws  are  left  on 

11  mag-fnwalllasa  hnElqedats  !e  hanxT.anowa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  tsles- 
Lala  qa£s  lEx£widexa  hanx'Laakwe  £niEl£mElq  !Ega£ya  qa£s  la  lEgu- 
tslodalas  laxa  ts!ats!axusame.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wl£ldlts  !axs  lae 
ax£edxa  gdlt  ladzowe  tsleqla  sadkwa  qa£s  la  pax£alllaq  lax  LlasEx-- 

15  dzam&£yasa  k!wele.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  yagudzowe.  Wa,  la 
dagdlllaxa  Llope  Eldza  qa£s  la  gudzolllas  lax  nenExdzama£yasa  be- 
bEgwanEme.  Wa,  gdhmese  qlwalxogEms  lae  q!Es£eda.  Wa,  gdl- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  laEmxae  hewaxaEm  nax£idEx 
wuda£sta  £wapa  laxes  wawasElelase.  Wa,  laEmxae  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Porpoise. — Wa,  g11£mese  lag'alis  lax  L'.Emahsases  g’okwaxs  lae 

hex-£idaEm  q!ulex's£Em  nex£ultalaxa  kdolotle  laxes  xwaxwagiime 

qa£s  aLEtogwaliseq.  Wa,  la  moltbdxes  k!wek!wa£ye  leEl£wa£ya  LE£wis 

k!waxpa£ye  he£mesa  £naxwa  g-ex'g-axs  laxes  alewasELEla  xwaxwa- 

5  guma.  Wa,  glhmese  £wiloltaxs  lae  tsIoxug'indEq  qa  £wIlAwesa 

Elx’£Elguxse.  Wa,  Eg41£mese  la  eg'ExsExs  lae  LElLElbEndEq  qa  las 

ha£nes  laxa  aLa£yasa  yaxumutasa  £walase  yExwa. 

Wa,  glhmese  gwal  LlExwaxs  lae  ax£edxes  sExux‘a  kdawayg,  qa£s 

la  laxa  yaxylgwedzasasa  k  lekdolotle.  Wa,  la  tlosodEx  kltslExs- 

10  da£yas  qa£s  gug'aliseq.  Wa,  la  t!os£edEX  oxLaata£yas  £walabalaxa 
oxLa£yas  qlwayosas.  Wa,  la  g'aglLEla  lax  sEmsasexs  lae  t!os£edEq 
lalaa  laxa  wulba£yasa  t!osa£yas  lax  ewanolxawa£yas.  Wa,  la  sElpod- 
xa  x'btas.  Wa,  laLa  axala£me  bEnk- !odExsta£yas  laxa  5k!wina- 
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the  body  |  of  the  porpoise.  He  puts  the  porpoise  down  on  its  belly 
and  cuts  ||  into  the  right  side  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  down  along  the 
right  side  of  the  |  dorsal  fin.  When  he  reaches  the  meat,  he  cuts 
under  the  |  blubber;  and  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  |  ribs  and 
the  breast-bone,  he  cuts  through  the  cartilage.  |  Then  he  pulls  it  open 
and  spreads  it  out.  Now  the  ||  butchered  porpoise  is  spread  open. 
He  takes  out  the  kidney  and  the  tongue,  |  the  lungs,  and  liver. 
Often  the  stomach  is  also  taken.  |  He  throws  the  intestines  into  the 
sea.  |  He  gives  head  and  tail  to  the  steersman,  for  |  that  he  receives 
for  steering.  Then  the  hunter  cuts  up  the  ||  tongue,  kidney,  liver, 
and  stomach,  and  |  puts  them  into  a  kettle.  He  cuts  off  four  strips  | 
one  finger  wide  of  the  |  blubber  from  the  back  of  the  porpoise  all  the  way 
down  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  |  These  pieces  are  one  span  in  length.  ||  He 
puts  them  into  the  kettle  and  there  is  fat  on  them.  He  pours  in 
some  |  water.  Now  they  are  covered  with  water.  Then  he  puts  them 
on  the  |  fire  of  the  house,  and  they  are  called  “boiled  insides.”  |  After 
they  have  been  boiling  for  a  long  time,  they  are  done.  Then  the  hunter  | 
calls  his  fellow-hunters,  and  also  the  steersman,  to  come  and  eat  the 
boiled  insides.  ||  When  they  are  in  the  house,  he  gives  to  each  two 


£yasa  kdolote.  Wa,  la  hax£walisxa  k'lolotlaxs  lae  bEx£edEX 
helk-  lot  !EXLaat&£yasa  kdolotle  la  hexsdEndalas  helklotlEndalax 
Lag'a£yas.  Wa,  gdhmese  lag’ae  bExa£yas  laxa  Eldzaxs  lae  saple- 
dEX  xiidzas.  Wa,  gibmese  lag-ae  sapa£yas  lax  tEltElxuba£ya 
gElEmas  LE'wa  haqlwayax  lae  bEX£edxa  tEltElxuba£ye.  Wa,  la£me 
&Em  la  gElx£idEq  qa£s  £wa£wax'saakwe.  Wa,  laEm  £yil£ldeda  £ylmEl- 
kwe  k'l5l5t!a.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  galgene,  wa,  he£mis  k'lllEmas,  wa, 
hemis  kwaxwas,  lo£  tie  wan  as.  Wa,  la  qlunala  ax£etsE£wa  tslEs- 
gunwa£yas.  Wa,  la  tslExstEndxa  tslEyimas  laxa  dEmsx’e  £wapa. 
Wa,  la  tslasa  x’ota  LE£wa  kdts!Exsda£ye  laxes  k!waxpa£ye  qaxs 
he£mae  klwaxLayanEm.  Wa,  laLeda  ale£wmoxu  sEsExusEndxa  k' !i- 
lEme  LE£wa  galgene  LE£wa  tlewana,  wa,  heTnisa  ts!Esgunwa£ye  qa£s 
axts  lodes  laxa  ’  hanxxanowe.  Wa,  la  sEx£widxa  motslaqe  £nal- 
£nEmdEndz4yaakwe  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex,  ylx  awadzEwasasa 
xudze  g'ag'iLEla  lax  oxLaat4£yasa  lrlolotle  la  hexsdEndala  laq.  Wa, 
la  £nal£nEmp!Enk-e  awasgEmasas  laxEns  qwaq!wax-ts!ana£yex.  W’a, 
la  axts  lots  laxa  hanx'Lanowe  qa  tslExolEms.  Wa,  la  guq  lEqasa 
£wape  laq.  Wa,  laEm  tlEpEyalaxa  £wapaxs  lae  h&nx'Land  laxa 
lEgwIlasa  g-okwe.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  yaxylg-Iltagi£laku.  Wa, 
gdhmese  gegllil  maEmdElqulaxs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  lada  &lewinoxwe 
Le£lala  esElewinoxute  qa  g-axes  yax-yigulg-a  LE£wis  k!wek!waxLa£ye. 
Wa,  gdhmese  £wI£laeLEXs  lae  yax£witso£sa  maemaltslaqe  xudza. 
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36  strips  of  blubber,  |  and  after  it  the  boiled  insides.  First  the  |  boiled 
insides  are  eaten.  Then  they  mix  them  with  blubber  and  chew 
them  together.  |  After  they  have  eaten,  they  go  out  and  wash  their 
hands  in  their  |  houses.  That  is  all  about  this.  || 

40  Only  the  steersman  boils  the  head  and  the  |  tail  of  the  porpoise  for 
his  friends,  the  steersmen  of  the  other  |  hunters;  for  the  steersmen 
never  change.  |  They  just  take  off  the  blubber  from 
the  head.  When  it  is  all  off,  |  they  cut  it  in  strips  and 
put  the  (strips)  into  the  kettle.  (The  steersman)  [| 

45  cuts  the  tail  in  pieces,  cutting  in  this  manner: 

He  puts  |  the  pieces  into  the  kettle  and  pours  water 
into  it.  When  |  it  is  half  full  of  water,  he  puts  it  on  the  fire;  and  | 
after  it  has  boiled  for  a  long  time,  he  takes  the  kettle  off  the  fire.  | 
50  Then  it  is  done.  Then  he  takes  it  out  and  puts  it  on  ||  short  boards. 
He  does  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  when  eating  |  boiled  insides  [when 
they  eat  it];  and  (the  guests)  just  go  out  of  the  house  at  once  |  after 
eating;  and  they  wash  their  hands  in  their 
houses.  | 

After  the  butchered  porpoise  has  been 
in  the  house  for  one  night,  |  they  cut  it 
to  pieces.  (The  hunter)  cuts  off  the  blub- 
55  ber;  and  when  ||  it  is  off,  it  is  in  this  way: 

He  cuts  it  crosswise  and  places  it  on  the  fire.  |  If  he  intends  to 


36  Wa,  la  maklleda  yax'yigllaq.  Wa,  heEm  gil  q!Es£itsE£wa  yax-- 
yiglle.  WA,  la  mashtsa  xudze  laq.  Wa,  la  mamElegoq.  Wa, 
gihmese  £wl£laxs  lae  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  ahmese  ts  lEnts  !Enx£wid  laxes 
glg'okwe.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

40  Lex’asma  k!waxLa£yaxs  ogwaqa£mae  sakwllaxes  x-ota  LE£wa 
klts!Exsda£ye  qaes  enefnEm6kwe,  yix  k!wek!waxLa£yasa  waokwe 
esElewInoxwa  qaxs  klesae  Llaxlayokula  k  !wek  !waxna£yas  yfxs 
&£mae  sapodEX  xutsEma£yasa  x'ota.  Wa,  gihmese  lawaxs  lae 
xuselax’hdEq  qa£s  axts lodes  laxa  hanxxanowe.  Wa,  la  sesexu- 
45  sEndxa  klts'.EXsda^ye  g-a  gwalegm  (fig.)  yix  sakwaeyas.  Wa,  la  ax¬ 
ts  lots  laxa  hanxxanowe.  Wa,  la  guq  lEk’asa  swape  laq.  Wa,  gihmese 
nelEyax’hdeda  £wape  laqexs  lae  hanxxEndEq  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa, 
gihmese  la  gegllil  maEindElqulaxs  lae  lianx’sano  laxa  lEgwile. 
Wa,  laEm  Llopa.  Wa,  la  lExwetsE£wa  qa£s  axdzodayuwe  laxa 
50  ts!ats!Exusame  lEgudza.  Wa,  heEm  gweg  ile  gwegilasasa  qlEsaxa 
yax’yigllaxs  lae  qlEsaq.  Wa,  la  aEm  hex,£idaEm  hoquwElsExs 
lae  gwal  qlEsa  qa£s  la  ts '.Ents  lEnkwa  laxes  g’ig’okwe. 

Wa,  gihmese  xamaela  £y^mE^w®  kdolotla  laxa  g’okwaxs  lae 
sEsExusEntsE£wa.  Wa,  laEm  sapoyEwe  xudzas.  Wa,  gihmese 
55  lawaxs  laeg'a  gwale  g'a  (fig.).  Wa,  la  gEgex’sEndqexs  hanxxEnde- 
Laq.  Wa,  gihmese  qiEk’aLEq  laxa  xlxlxsEmala  tlesEmxs  lae  aEm 
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steam  it  on  red-hot  stones,  lie  |  spreads  it  out  in  the  way  it  is,  being 
cut,  but  not  cut  through.  |  If  it  is  to  be  boiled,  then  it  *is  cut 
into  pieces  along  the  lines  marked  in  the  sketch.  |  The  meat 
is  also  cut  into  pieces;  and  when  it  is  all  in  pieces,  ||  the  kettle  is 
put  on  the  fire,  water  is  poured  |  into  it,  and  when  it  is  half 
full,  the  cut  pieces  of  meat  are  put  |  into  it.  When  the  meat  is  all 
in,  he  waits  for  the  water  to  boil;  |  and  after  it  has  been  boiling  for 
a  long  time,  the  blubber  is  put  in  |  on  top  of  the  meat.  It  does  not 
boil  very  long,  ||  before  it  is  done.  Then  the  kettle  is  taken  off  the 
fire;  |  and  then  it  is  done  as  they  do  when  eating  the  boiled  insides.  | 
The  only  difference  when  it  is  steamed  is,  that  it  is  cut  up  |  after  it  is 
done,  and  also  that  they  put  |  the  pieces  of  meat  and  blubber  in  with 
the  red-hot  stones,  ||  and  they  pour  four  bucketfuls  of  water  over 
them.  Then  they  |  put  an  old  mat  over  them  so  as  to  keep  the  steam 
in.  It  does  not  |  take  long  before  (what  is  in  the  kettle)  is  done; 
and  they  also  do  |  the  same  as  they  do  when  eating  boiled  insides. 
This  is  only  eaten  when  it  is  |  hot.  When  it  is  cold,  they  throw  it 
away.  ||  That  is  all  about  this.  | 


LEpIalots  laxes  laena£ye  bEXEkwa.  Wa,  la  kdes  hayimx's£a.  Wa, 
g-ibmese  hanxxaakuxs  lae  hayimxWa  nEgElEnexa  xwexuldEkwe. 
Wa,  laxae  sEsExusEntsE£we  Eldzas.  Wa,  glbmese  £wi£we1x‘sexs  lae 
hanx’LEndayuweda  hanx'Lanowe  laxa  lEgwde.  Wa,  la  guxtsloyowa 
£wape  laq.  Wa,  g  ihmese  nEgoyoxsdalaxs  lae  axstonowa  saglkwe 
Eldze  laq.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wi£lastaxs  lae  esElaso6  qa  mEdElx£wides. 
Wa,  het!a  la  gegllll  maEmdElqiilaxs  lae  sestanowa  xudze  lax 
okuya£yasa  Eldze.  Wa,  kdestla  xEnLEla  gegllll  maEmdElqulaxs 
lae  Llopa.  Wa,  laEm  hanx’sEndayoweda  hanx’Lano  laxa  lEgwile. 
Wa,  la  aEm  nEgEltowe  gweg’ilasasa  qlEsaxa  yax’yig’ilaxs  lae  q!Es£e- 
dEq.  Wa,  lex-a£mes  ogu£qalayosa  niEgukwa  aTmae  haylmx’sWnd 
sESExusEntsbxs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  he£mesexs  £nEmax’£Idafmae  5x£a- 
lodayo  laxa  xuxdxsEmala  tlesEma  sEsExusaakwe  Eldze  LE£wa 
xudze.  Wa,  la  tsas£etsosa  mowexLa  nagats!e  £wapa.  Wa,  la  na- 
sTtsosa  kdakdobane  qa  kdeses  k'Exusaleda  kdalEla.  Wa,  k  !est!a 
alaEm  gEyaxs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  aEmxaawise  naqEmgiltax  gwe- 
g'ilasasa  qlEsaxa  yax-yig'ile.  Wa,  la  lex'aEm  ha£mapdEmqexs 
tslElqwae.  Wa,  glhmese  wudEx,£idExs  lae  aEm  kdadaya.  Wa, 
laEm  gwal  laxeq. 
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These  are  the  names  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  porpoise:- 


1.  Head. 

2.  Eyes. 

3.  Blow-hole. 

4.  Mouth. 

5.  Chin. 

6.  Jaw-bone. 

7.  Collar-bone. 

8.  Place  for  cutting 

off  head. 

9.  Occiput. 

10.  Ear. 

11.  Tongue. 

12.  Fins. 

13.  Backbone. 

14.  Ribs. 


15.  Breast-bone. 

16.  Spine. 

17.  Kidney. 

18.  Liver. 

19.  Lungs. 

20.  Windpipe. 

21.  Diaphragm. 

22.  Milt. 

23.  Gall. 

24.  Stomach. 

25.  Intestines. 

26.  Belly. 

27.  Bladder. 

28.  Rectum. 

29.  Heart. 


30.  Dorsal  fin. 

31.  Side  of  back  part 

of  dorsal  fin. 

32.  Place  for  butcher¬ 

ing. 

33.  Tail. 

34.  Small  of  back. 

35.  Sides. 

36.  Cheeks. 

37.  Flukes. 

38.  Place  for  cutting 

off  tail. 

39.  Nipples. 

40.  Blubber. 

41.  Meat. 


This  is  the  number  of  the  names  of  the  body  of  the  porpoise. 


Wa,  g'ahnes  LeLEgEms  ogwida£yasa  kdolotle: — - 


1. 

x-ota. 

15.  haq'.wayo. 

29. 

paxwa. 

2. 

gEyagES. 

16.  dogwil. 

30. 

Lag’a£ye. 

3. 

k’E£was. 

17.  galgene. 

31. 

ewanotslExsde. 

4. 

sEms. 

18.  tlewana. 

32. 

£yimlas. 

5. 

oxLasx-a£ye. 

19.  kwaxwa. 

33. 

kdts  lExsde. 

6. 

WEyoq  !uxLasx-a£ye. 

20.  pEts!Exa£we. 

34. 

awagope. 

7. 

hanasxa£wa£ye. 

21.  sael. 

35. 

awanodzeh 

8. 

qag’asxa  x'ota. 

22.  tsalayo. 

36. 

awanbLEme£. 

9. 

oxLaata£ye. 

23.  tExunas. 

37. 

plewayoxsde. 

10. 

hoLagalas. 

24.  tslEsgwEwe. 

38. 

tsEk'odaas. 

11. 

k'  IllEm. 

25.  tslEyim. 

39. 

dzEmdzEinxulas. 

12. 

basbEle. 

26.  tEkde. 

40. 

xudz. 

13. 

hamomo. 

27.  texatsle. 

41. 

mas,  Eldz. 

14. 

gElganbdze. 

28.  a  wage. 

Wa,  heEm  £waxe  LeLEgEmas  ogwida£yasa  k' !olot!e. 
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Seal  Butchering. — As1  soon  as  (the  seal-hunter)  arrives  on  the  beach,  1 
he  brings  |  his  hunting-canoe  sideways  to  the  beach.  Then  he  pulls 
out  the  |  hair-seals  so  that  they  remain  in  shallow  water,  for  |  gen¬ 
erally  the  hunter  conies  home  at  high  tide.  ||  When  they  are  all  out,  5 
he  washes  his  liunting-canoe.  |  Wlren  it  is  clean,  he  and  his  steersman 
carry  it  up  and  |  put  it  down  above  the  line  of  the  spring  tide. 
After  |  eating,  he  goes  down  to  the  beach,  takes  |  another  small 
canoe,  and  goes  to  get  driftwood  to  singe  off  the  hair  of  the  ||  seal  and  10 
to  steam  it.  When  the  little  canoe  is  full,  |  he  goes  home.  As  soon 
as  he  arrives  on  the  |  beach,  he  unloads  the  driftwood  that  he  has 
gathered;  and  when  it  is  |  all  out,  he  takes  two  logs  and  puts  them 
down  on  the  beach.  |  These  are  two  spans  apart.  ||  They  are  the  side-  15 
pieces  of  the  fire  on  which  the  seal  is  singed.  Then  he  |  splits  dry 
driftwood  and  makes  a  fire  on  the  beach.  As  soon  as  it  |  begins  to 
burn,  he  hauls  up  the  seal  and  lays  it  across  with  the  |  head  on  the 
seaward  side-piece,  for  the  head  and  neck  are  singed  first.  |  Wlien  all 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  neck  ||  has  been  singed  off,  he  turns  it  over  20 
and  sir.ges  the  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head.  He  |  shoves  it  forward, 
and  keeps  on  rolling  it  over.  Wlien  he  comes  to  the  |  flippers,  he 
takes  the  tongs  and  spreads  out  the  flippers  |  so  that  the  fire  reaches 

Seal  Butchering. — Wa,1  gibmese  lag'alis  laxa  LlEmabsaxs  lae  ge-  l 
g'alisases  alewasELEla  laxa  idEmabse.  Wa,  la  nexEmoltodxa  me¬ 
gwate  qa  he£mes  mEkumstalisa  dEmsx’e  £wapa  qaxs  heniE- 
nalahnae  wawElgEmexs  g  axae  na£nakwa  esElewenoxwe.  Wa, 
glh'mese  £wi£loltaxs  lae  tsoxug  indxes  SlewasELEla  xwaxwagiima.  5 
Wa,  glbmese  eglg'axs  lae  LElLElbEndEq  LF/wis  k!waxLa£ye  qa£s  la 
hang'allsas  lax  axa£yasa  £ya£xumotasa  £walase  £yixwa.  Wa,  g  il- 
£mese  gwal  LlExwaxs  lae  lEntsles  laxa  L.'Emadse  qa£s  la  ax£edxa 
ogu£la£me  xwaxwagiima  qa£s  la  qlexaxa  qlexala  qa£s  tslEX'dEmaxes 
megwate.  Wa,  he£mis  qa£s  q!oldEmaq.  Wa,  glbmese  qotle  xwa-  10 
xwagiimas  lae  na£naku  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  glhmese  lag'alis  laxes 
LlEmadse  lae  hex‘£idaEm  moltodxes  qlexanEme.  Wa,  glhmese 
AvPloltaxs  lae  ax£edxa  £malts!aqe  qa£s  k'atEmg-alises  laxa  LlEmahse. 
Wa,  la  £malp!Enk‘  laxEns  q !waq  Iwax’ts !ana£yex  yix  awalagolidza- 
sas.  Wra,  heEm  k  ak  EdEnwiltsa  tslEX-dsmaxa  megwate.  Wa,  la  15 
mEnmEndzEX’sEndxa  kmxwe  qlexalaxs  lae  lEgwesa.  Wa,  gll- 
£mese  xuqostaxs  lae  nex£iisdesxa  megwate  qa£s  la  galotEyindes 
x'otas  laxa  L!asa£ye  xwalEnwa£ya  qaxs  hae  g  il  tslEX’asose  x’otas 
LE£wes  q!oq!one£.  Wa,  glhmese  £wi£la  tslEnkwe  x'otas  LE£we  q!5- 
qlonaxs  lae  lex’£idEq  qa£s  ts!Ex-£idex  oxLaata£yas.  Wa,  la  wegu-  20 
£nakulaq  wax’dzala  lexd£lalaq.  Wra,  gllTnese  lag'ae  ts!EX'a£yas  lax 
gElqlayasexs  lae  ax£edxa  tslesLala  qa£s  klwetales  laxa  gElqlayo 
qa  lalagodesa  xnqEla  lax  awagawa£yas  LE£wa  ewanodza£yasa  me- 


1  Continued  from  p.  178,  Une  9. 
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the  folds  and  the  sides  of  the  seal.  |  As  soon  as  the  flippers  have  been 
25  singed,  he  strikes  them  ||  with  the  tongs  until  the  singed  off  (hair) 
comes  off.1  .  .  .  Then  |  he  pushes  it  ahead  and  turns  it  over;  and  as 
soon  as  he  passes  the  middle,  |  he  pulls  it  off  the  fire  for  singeing  on 

takes  a  split  cedar- 
the  hind-flipper  so  as  to  |  spread  it 
he  does  the  same  with  the  ||  other 
this  is  done,  he  puts  it  |  backward 
the  hind-flippers  are  over  the  fire  for 
the  hair  has  been  singed  off,  he  pushes 
it  around;  and  when  |  he  comes  up 
it  had  been  singed  before,  in  the 


the  beach.  He  turns  it  the  other  way,  and 
stick  and  lays  it  across 
30  open,  in  this  way ,  and 
hind-flipper.  When 
on  the  fire,  so  that 
singeing.  When  |  all 
it  backward  and  rolls 
to  the  place  where 
middle,  he  rolls  it  from  the  |  fire  for  singeing.  Now  he  is  through 
35  with  the  singeing.  ||  Then  he  takes  a  short  board  to  cut  open  the  seal. 
He  lays  it  down  by  the  |  side  of  the  seal.  He  takes  a  short  block  of  | 
driftwood  one  span  in  diameter  |  and  lays  it  crosswise  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  cutting-board.  |  He  takes  another  block  of  driftwood  of 
40  the  same  length,  a  little  ||  less  in  diameter  than  the  first  one,  and  puts 
it  down  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cutting-  |  board.  He  puts  it  cross¬ 
wise  so  as  to  keep  the  |  cutting-hoard  off  the  beach.  Then  he  takes  a 
dish  and  puts  it  |  under  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting-board,  in  this 


gwate.  Wa,  gIPmese  £wPla  tslEnkweda  gElqlayaxs  lae  kwexEltsE- 
25  mesa  ts  lesLala  laxa  la  ts  lEnkwa  qa  lawalesa  ts  lax’mote. 1  .  .  .  Wa, 
la  wIexuwidEq  qa£s  lexPlaleq.  Wa,  gIPmese  hayaqax  nEgoyalya- 
sexs  lae  nexsEndEq  laxa  tslEX’dEma  lEgwesa.  Wa,  la  xwePedEq  qa£s 
&x£edexa  xokwe  klwaexLawa.  Wa,  la  kit  lets  laxa  dzeklwaya  qa 
dzednxales  g'a  gwaleg’a  (Jig.).  Wa,  laxae  heEm  gwex'Tdxa  apsol- 
30  tsedza£ye  dzeklwaya.  Wa,  gIPmese  gwalExs  lae  k’lax’LEnts  qa 
nEXLalesa  dzeklwayowe  laxa  tslEX’dEma  lEgwisa.  Wa,  gIPmese 
£wPla  tslEX-£IdExs  lae  wPxuwIdEq  qa£s  lex-£Ideq.  Wa,  gIPmese  la- 
g'ae  tslEX'a£yas  laxa  tslEX’a£ye  laxa  nEgoyaeyaxs  lae  lex’s£EndEq  laxa 
tslEX’dEma  lEgwisa.  Wa,  laEm  gwala  laxes  tslEnena£ye.  Wa,  la 
35  ax£edxa  ts lats lExusEme  £yfmEldzoxa  megwate  qa£s  pax£aliseq  laxa 
maglnOdzelesasa  megwate.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tslExustowe  tEmg1ku 
qlexalaxa  £nEmp  lEnx’sawas  £wag’idas  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex 
qa£s  gayaabodes  lax  ek’lEba£yasa  eyimEldzowe  tslatslExusEma.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxa  hemaxat!  £wasgEme  tEmg  lku  qlexala.  Wa,  la  wawila- 
40  lagawesa  gllx’de  ga£yaabolidzEms  laxa  ek’lEba£yasa  £yiniEldzowe 
tslatslExusEma.  Wa,  la  ga£yaabolisas  laxa  bEnba£ye  qa  waesesa 
£yimEldzowe  tslatslExusEma.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  toqlwe  qa£s  k’aabodes 
laxa  bEnba£yasa  EyimEldzowe  tslatslExusEma  g’a  gwaleg’a  (Jig.) . 


1  Continued  on  p.  607,  line  9,  to  p.  608,  line  14. 
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manner: 


This  dish  serves  to  let  the 


blood  run 
up  the  seal 
with  the 
at  the 
board.  I 


into  it.  ||  Then  he  takes  45 


knife  and 
chin  |  of 


and  puts  it  on  the  board 
head  |  towards  the  beach, 
lower  end  of  the  cutting- 
Then  he  takes  his  butcher- 
makes  a  cut  under  the 
the  seal  down  to  the 


collar-bone.  He  |  cuts  along  each  side  of  the  tongue  and  pulls  it 
out.  Then  he  cuts  around  ||  the  neck;  and  when  he  has  cut  all  50 
around  it,  he  turns  the  |  seal  over  so  that  it  lies  on  its  belly,  and  cuts 
the  back  of  the  neck  towards  |  the  hind-flippers.  The  cut  goes 
between  the  right  hind-flipper  |  and  the  tail.  When  his  cut  passes 
through  the  |  blubber,  he  cuts  under  it  towards  the  ||  belly  of  the  55 
seal.  The  shoulder-blade  and  the  fore-flipper  remain  |  with  the 
blubber.  When  he  reaches  the  cartilage  between  |  the  ribs  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  breast-bone,  |  he  cuts  through  along  it.  He  fol¬ 
lows  along  and  cuts  open  the  |  belly.  Then  the  blood  begins  to  run 
into  the  dish.  Then  ||  he  takes  hold  of  the  tongue  and  pulls  at  it  60 
while  he  cuts  with  his  butcher-knife  |  underneath  the  windpipe,  and 
pulls  at  it,  cutting  towards  the  |  lower  end  of  the  hair-seal,  and  cutting 
under  the  backbone  and  the  diaphragm  and  |  the  kidneys.  He  cuts 
all  this  off  with  the  intestines,  |  liver,  and  stomach.  When  he  reaches 


Wa,  laEm  k'ak'alasa  loqlwe  qa  ts!a£xuts!alatsa  Elkwa.  Wa,  la 
dagllisxa  megwate  qa£s  la  yagudzots  laq.  Wa  laEm  Llastala  45 
laxa  LlEmaflse  lax  bEnba£yasa  £yimEldzowe  ts!ats!ExusEma.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxes  sExux‘a  klawaya.  Wa,  heTnis  gil  bEX£etso£se  axpas- 
x-aeyasa  megwate  lag'aa  laxa  wiiq!Exawa£yas.  Wa,  la  bebE- 
xEnddzEndEX  kdilEmas  qa£s  gElx£uqodeq.  Wa,  la  tlotsEstalax 
oxawa£yas.  Wa,  glPmese  la£sta  t!osa£yasexs  lae  iex  Tdxa  me-  50 
gwate  qa  hExwaLElIsexs  lae  bEx£edEX  oxLaatalyas  guyolEla 
lax  dzek  Iwayas.  Wa,  la  naqodalax  helk'  !otsedza£ye  dzek  Iwayas 
LE£wa  l  !odzayoxsda£ye.  W7a,  glflmese  lax’sawe  bExa£yas  laxa 
xiidzaxs  lae  sapIedEq.  WTa,  laEm  gwagwaaqe  sapa£yas  lax 
tEk'  !asa  megwate.  Wa,  la  k  ludEdzoya  Laq  ludEne  LE£wa  gElq  layowe  55 
laxa  xudzas.  Wa,  glflmese  lag’ae  sapa£yas  lax  awElgawa£yas  tEl- 
tElxba£yasa  gElEme  lo£  tEltElxba£yas  ekdEba£yasa  xaqasa  haqlwa- 
yaxs  lae  nEgEtend  bEbExsEndEq.  Wa,  hebEnda£mese  la  £ylml£IdEX 
tEkdas.  Wa,  he£mis  la  tsaxuts!alatsa  Elkwa  laxa  loqlwa.  Wa,laheEm 
gil  dax’£itsose  k‘  lilEmas  qa£s  nexaleqexs  lae  bExases  sExux’a  k'  lawayo  60 
lax  awab4£yasa  pets  !Exawa£yas.  W7a,  la  nexax’ax'samq  guyohdas  lax 
bEnba£yasa  megwataxs  bExaax  awabo£yasa  dogwele  LEfwa  saele  lo£ 
awaba£yasa  galgene.  Wa,  laEm  £wl£la  axalaq  LE£wa  tslEyime  LE£wa 
tlewana  LE£wa  pdxunse.  Wa,  glflmese  lag’aa  laxa  awanfpyasa 
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65  the  lower  end  of  the  ||  intestines,  he  cuts  them  off.  He  takes  a  basket 
and  puts  |  it  down,  close  to  where  he  butchered  the  seal.  He  takes 
the  |  guts  and  throws  them  into  the  basket.  Then  he  |  carries  (the 
basket)  down  to  the  beach,  and  he  also  carries  his  butcher-  j  knife. 
70  Then  he  first  cuts  off  the  tongue  and  puts  it  down.  ||  He  cuts  off  the 
heart  and  the  lungs.  He  |  cuts  off  the  liver  and  kidney,  and  cuts  off 
the  gall  and  the  |  milt,  and  throws  them  away.  Then  he  cuts  off  the 
upper  end  of  the  intestines  |  from  the  stomach.  He  cuts  along  them 
so  as  to  stretch  them  out  the  whole  length.  |  As  soon  as  they  are 
75  opened  out,  he  squeezes  out  what  is  inside  of  the  intestines;  ||  and 
when  they  are  empty,  he  puts  them  down.  |  Then  he  does  the  same 
with  the  stomach.  As  soon  as  it  is  empty,  |  he  takes  a  basket  and 
washes  it  out.  He  does  not  |  wash  the  blood  off  the  tongue,  the 
kidneys,  lungs,  |  and  liver,  for  it  is  said  that  the  blood  gives  it  a  good 
80  taste.  Then  ||  he  puts  all  into  a  basket.  He  washes  the  empty 
intestines  |  and  throws  them  on  top  of  the  insides  that  are  in  the 
basket,  and  also  the  stomach.  |  He  carries  (the  basket)  up  the  beach, 
and  puts  it  down  |  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  He  takes  a  kettle  and 
85  places  it  |  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  he  takes  a  cutting-board  ||  and 
puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  basket  with  the  insides  in  it.  |  Then  he 


65  tslEyfmaxs  lae  bExsEndEq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lExa£ye  qa£s  la  hang’a- 
lisas  lax  magdnodzelisases  £yimlasE£we  megwata.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
yax-yigule  qa£s  la  lExtslots  laxa  yax-yigTlats  !e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la 
lEnts  les  laxa  l  lEma£ise  k’loqulaq.  Wa,  laEm  dalaEmxes  sExux-a 
klawaya.  Wa,  hehnis  gll  tlosoyoseda  k’lilEme  qa£s  g  eg'alises. 
70  Wa,  la  et  led  t  losodxa  £mEk !uba£ye  LE£wa  kwaxwa.  Wa,  la  etled 
t  losodxa  tlewana  LE£wa  galgene.  Wa,  la  t  losodxa  tExunase  LE£wa 
tsalayo  qa£s  tslEx£ede.  Wa,  la  tlosodEx  awana£yasa  tslEyime 
laxa  poxunse.  Wa,  la  bEXElEneq  qa  dalhdes  laxes  £wasgEmase. 
Wa,  gihmese  la  dElkuxs  lae  xuxTdedEq  qa  £wi£lolts  lawes’  guts  !a- 
75  waq.  Wa,  g  ihmese  £wI£lolts!awe  guts  lawaqexs  lae  lExallsaq. 
Wa,  la  heEmxat !  gwex'hdxa  poxunse.  Wa,  g11£Emxaawise  £wI£lol- 
ts  !awe  g'ets  lawaqexs  lae  ax£edxa  lnxa£ye  qa£s  ts  loxusEmdeq.  Wa  lapa 
kdes  tsloxodEx  Elkwasa  kdilEme  LE£wa  galgene  LE£wa  kwaxwa  le- 
£wa  tlewana  qaxs  hemaanl  eglmses  Elkw'axs  axalae  laq.  Wa,  laEm 
80  axtslots  laxa  lExa£ye.  Wa,  laLa  ts!ox£widxa  x'iglkwe  tslEyima  qa£s 
kqEyindes  laxa  la  g-ets  laxa  yax’yig’hlats  !e  lExa£ya  LE£wa  poxunse. 
Wa,  la  k’  loxAsdesslaq  laxa  LlEmadse  qa£s  la  hang’alllaq  lax  ma- 
g’inwalisases  lEgwIle.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  hanx’Lanowe  qa£s  hang  ali- 
les  laxa  maglnwalilases  lEgwIle.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  sagudzowe  ts  la- 
85  tslaxusEma  qa£s  pax£aliles  laxa  maglnwaldasa  yax’yigudatsle  1e- 
xa^-ya.  Wa,  la  axwiiltslOdxa  poxunse  qa£s  la  g'exas  laxa  onegwi- 
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takes  out  the  stomach  and  puts  it  in  the  corner  |  of  the  house.  He  87 
goes  back  and  sits  down  by  the  basket,  |  takes  his  butcher-knife,  and 
takes  out  the  tongue,  |  places  it  on  the  cutting-board,  and  cuts  it  into 
two  ||  pieces  lengthwise.  He  cuts  each  half  in  two  |  lengthwise  and  90 
puts  the  pieces  into  the  kettle.  He  also  takes  out  |  the  kidneys,  puts 
them  on  the  cutting-board,  |  and  does  the  same  to  them.  He  cuts 
each  into  four  pieces  lengthwise.  |  He  takes  out  the  liver,  places  it  || 
on  his  cutting-board,  and  cuts  it  into  pieces,  |  each  strip  one  finger-  95 
width  wide  is  the  width  of  the  |  cut  liver.  When  it  is  all  cut  up, 
he  throws  it  into  the  |  kettle;  and  he  takes  the  lungs,  puts  them  on 
the  |  cutting-board,  and  he  cuts  off  the  heart  ||  and  cuts  it  into  four  100 
pieces,  which  he  puts  into  the  kettle;  and  he  cuts  the  |  lungs  in  the 
same  way  as  he  cut  the  liver,  |  and  puts  it  into  the  kettle.  He  takes 
the  intestines  |  and  makes  a  braid  of  them,  beginning  to  pull  through 
one  end  [I  |  shall  send  you  a  thread  to  show  how  the  gut  is  braided]. 
When  ||  the  intestines  are  four  fingers  long,  |  he  cuts  them  off;  and  5 
he  does  the  same  to  the  rest.  |  He  makes  them  into  braids  of  the  same 
length,  and  throws  them  into  the  kettle.  |  Then  he  pours  water  on; 
and  when  it  shows  over  the  insides,  |  he  puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire. 


ases  g-okwe.  Wa,  la  aedaaqa  qa£s  la  klwanolilaxa  lExa£ye.  Wa,  87 
la  dax'hdxes  sExux'a  k'lawaya.  Wa,  laxae  doltslodxa  kdllEme 
qa£s  gedzoliles  laxa  sagudzowe  ts!ats!axusEina.  Wa,  la  sExusEnd  qa 
malts  !es  laxes  gdldolase.  Wa,  laxae  malts  lEndxa  apsodile  laxaaxes  90 
g-ildolase  qa£s  axts  Iddes  laxa  hanxxanowe.  Wa,  laxae  axwiiltslod- 
xa  galgene.  WTa,  laxae  g'Idzots  laxa  sagudzowe  ts  lats  layusEma. 

Wa,  heEmxaawise  gwex'hdEq  maemoxusendEq  laxes  g  lldolase 
laxa  £nal£nEme.  Wa’,  laxae  axwultslodxa  tlewana  qa£s  gudzodes 
laxes  sagudzowe  tslatslaxusEma.  Wa,  la  sESE£xusEndEq  qa  £nal-  95 
£nEmdEne  laxnns  q!waq!waxts!ana£yex  ylx  awadznwasasa  tlewa- 
naxs  lae  saglkwa.  Wa,  glhmese  £wPwe1x'sexs  lae  axts  lots  laxa 
hanx-Lanowe.  Wa,  laxae  ax-ecl  xa  kwaxwa  qa£s  axdzodes  laxa 
sao-udzowe  ts !ats laxusEma.  Wa,  la  sak'odxa  £mElduba£ye.  Wa, 

m5xusEndEq  qa£s  axts  lodes  laxa  hanxxanowe.  Wa,  laxae  sEsa£xu-  100 
snndxa  kwaxwa  laxes  gwex’hdaasaxa  tlewanaxs  lae  sEx£widEq. 

WTa,  laxae  axts  lots  laxa'  hanxxanowe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tslEyime 
qa£s  q’aTedeq  qa  qlElkwes  laxes  aeneEm  nexsalax  oba^yas.  (He- 
laxseEmLEnLas  gwalasasa  tslsyimaxs  lae  qlslkwa.)  Wa,  glhmese 

modsn  laxEns  q'lwaq!wax-ts!ana£yex,yix  £wasgEmasasa  qlElkwe  tsls-  5 

yimxs  lae  t  lots  lEndEq.  Wa,  laxae  et  ledxa  waokwe^  Wa,  la  lie£staEm 
awasgEma  qlElkwe  tslEyima.  Wa,  la  axts  lots  laxa  hanxxanowe. 

Wa  'la  guqlEqasa  £wapelaq.  Wa,  glhmese  ttepEyaxs  lae  h  nx 
LEnts  laxes  lngwlle.  Wa,  la  lEntsles  laxa  LlEma£ise  dalaxes 
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10  Then  he  goes  down  to  the  beach,  carrying  his  ||  butcher-knife,  to  the 
place  where  he  left  the  singed  seal.  He  cuts  off  |  a  strip  one  finger 
wide  of  the  |  blubber,  beginning  at  the  neck  of  the  seal,  |  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  line  where  he  cut  it  open  down  to  the  back;  and  when  it  conies 
off,  |  he  carries  it  up;  and  he  also  takes  up  the  dish  of  blood.  Then 
15  he  coils  the  ||  blubber  on  the  cutting-board  and  cuts  it  into  pieces  | 
four  finger-widths  in  length.  After  |  the  insides  have  been  boiling 
quite  a  while,  he  puts  the  blubber  into  the  water.  |  He  takes  another 
kettle  and  washes  it  out.  When  |  it  is  clean,  he  pours  water  into  it 
20  until  it  is  half  full.  ||  Then  he  puts  it  on  the  fire.  He  takes  some  water 
and  pours  it  into  the  |  blood  in  the  dish.  He  stirs  it;  and  when  it  is 
well  mixed,  he  pours  |  it  into  the  water  in  the  new  kettle  that  he  put 
on,  |  and  he  stirs  it  again.  He  watches  it  closely.  |  He  stirs  it  for 
25  awhile,  and  looks  at  the  end  of  his  stirrer.  ||  WTen  the  blood  changes 
color,  he  takes  it  off  |  the  fire.  He  does  not  let  it  boil  up.  Then  the 
“blood-soup ”  is  done,  |  for  that  is  its  name.  An  expert  |  cook  boils 
the  soup  this  way.  If  he  is  inexperienced,  he  lets  it  boil  up.  |  Then 
30  it  is  cooked  too  much,  and  the  ||  boiled  blood  goes  down,  and  there  is 
only  water  on  top.  |  If  the  cook  is  experienced,  it  is  thick.  When  it  is 
done,  he  takes  the  kettle  |  off  the  fire,  and  he ‘also  takes  off  the  kettle 


10  SExux-a  k'!away&  lax  axasasa  tstenkwe  megwata.  Wa,  la  dEne- 
k'odxa  hiEmdEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax‘ts!ana£yex  y!x  £wadzEwasasa 
xudze.  Wa,  laEm  g'agdLEle  dEnek-a£yas  lax  oxawa£yasa  megwate  la 
magllEne  £ylmlase  laq  qa£s  la  hexsdEndalaq.  Wa,  gllhnese  lawaxs 
lae  dalaq.  Wa,  hehnesa  Elxuts!41a  loqlwa  qa£s  la  qlElodzolIlaxa 
15  xudze  laxa  sagudzowe  tsats !axusEma.  Wa,  la  sEsExusEndEq  qa 
modEnes  awasgEmasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  het!a  la 
gegllll  maEmdElquleda  yax-yigulaxs  lae  axstEntsa  xudze  laq.  Wa, 
la  axmdxa  ogihla  hanxxanowa  qa£s  tsloxugdndeq.  Wa,  g  fhmese 
eglg-axs  lae  giixtslotsa  £wape  laq  qa  nEgoyoxsdallsexs  lae  hanx'- 
20  LEnts  laxa  lEgwIle.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £wape  qa£s  guqlEqes  laxa 
lExuts!ala  Elkwa  qa£s  xwetledeq.  Wa,  gihmese  lslgoxs  lae  guq!E- 
qas  laxa  £wabEts!awasa  ale  hanx'LF.ndayos  hanx'Lanowa.  Wa, 
laxae  xwetledEq.  Wa,  lahnese  alakdala  la  q!aq!alalaq.  Wa,  la- 
naxwa  yawashd  xwetledEq  qa£s  dox£widex  oba£yases  xwedayowe. 
25  Wa,  glhmese  k'!exuwldeda  Elkwaxs  lae  hex-£idaEm  h&nx'sEndEq 
laxes  lEgwIle.  Wa,  laEm  hewaxa  mEdElx£widExs  laa  Llopa  e1xu- 
stag'i£lakwa  qaxs  he£mae  LegEmse.  Wa,  heEm  gweg'ilatsa  egll- 
wate  Elxustag'i£lakwa.  Waxuda  £yag11wate,  la  h§lq!alaq  mEdElx- 
£wida.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  q!oltse£sta.  Wa,  laEm  hex-£ida£ma 
30  L!ope  Elku  la  £wl£la  £wuns£Ida.  Wa,  a£mes  la  qlokuyaleda  £wape 
waxO da  egllwate  la  gEnk-a.  Wa,  glhmese  l!oPexs  lae  hanx'sa- 
noweda  lianx  Lanowe  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  laxae  hanx'sF.ndxa  yax’yt- 
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with  the  |  insides.  He  takes  a  short  board  |  and  puts  it  down  by 
the  side  of  the  kettle  containing  the  insides.  ||  Then  he  takes  his  tongs 
and  lifts  out  the  insides.  He  |  puts  them  on  the  board.  When  they 
are  all  there,  he  takes  |  the  board  and  puts  it  on  a  long  split  cedar- 
board,  which  he  |  lays  down  in  front  of  those  who  are  to  eat  the 
insides  (of  the  seal).  [  After  this  has  been  done,  he  sits  down  by  the 
side  of  the  board.  He  takes  a  ||  piece  of  blubber,  and  a  piece  of  the 
tongue,  |  kidney,  liver,  |  lungs,  heart,  and  |  also  a  piece  of  the 
braided  intestines.  He  does  |  in  the  same  way  for  all  of  those  who 
are  to  eat  the  insides.  ||  As  soon  as  he  has  put  down  a  number  equal 
to  that  of  the  |  men,  he  takes  up  the  boards  and  puts  them  in  front 
of  those  who  are  to  eat  the  insides.  |  Then  he  puts  them  down.  As 
soon  as  they  are  all  there,  |  he  takes  spoons  and  gives  them  to  those 
who  are  to  eat  |  the  insides;  and  he  carries  the  kettle  with  boiled 
blood  ||  and  puts  it  down  in  front  of  those  who  are  to  eat  the  "blood- 
soup,”  for  |  that  is  its  name.  Then  they  eat  the  insides,  |  and  they 
eat  with  spoons  the  soup.  Generally  they  |  eat  with  spoons  both  the 
blood-soup  and  insides.  |  As  soon  as  they  have  eaten,  they  go  out. 
Only  ||  chiefs  are  invited  to  eat  the  insides  of  seals.  Generally  | 
blood-soup  is  given  with  it.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 


g'ilidats  !e  hanxxanowa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lEgiidzdwe  ts  !ats  laxusEme 
qa£s  pax£allleq  lax  maginwalTlasa  yax'yigili£lats!e  hanxxanowa. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxes  tslesLala  qa£s  lEx£widexa  yax'yigile  qa£s  la  1e- 
gudzots  laxa  lEgudzowe.  Wa,  glbmese  £wi£ladzodExs  lae  ax£edxa 
yagudzowe  glldEdzo  ts!eq!adzo  lat!aaku  klwagEdzo  saokwa  qa£s  la 
paxdzamolllas  laxa  yax'yigilglLaxa  yax'ylg'ile.  Wa,  glbmese 
gwabaldxxs  lae  k  lunxElilaxa  lEgudzowe.  Wa,  ax£edxa  hiEmtslaqe 
xudza  LE£wa  £nEme  g'ayol  laxa  k'lilEme  LE£wa  g'ayole  laxa 
galgene  LE£wa  £nEme  g'ayol  laxa  tlewana  LE£wa  hiEme  g'ayol 
laxa  kwaxwa  LE£wa  enEme  g'aydl  laxa  £niEk!uba£ye.  Wa,  he- 
hnisa  hiEmtslaqe  laxa  qlElkwe  tslEyima.  Wa,  la  £naxwa  Em  he 
gwale  ax£alelEmas  qaeda  wadkwe  yax'yig  llg'Etxa  yax'ylg'Ile.  Wa, 
glhmese  q  IwalxogEmalole  ax£alelEmas  lax  £waxaasasa  bebEgwjInE- 
maxs  lae  dag'ililaq  qa£s  la  axdzamolllasa  yaxyig'Ile  laxa  qlEsaLa. 
Wa,  laEin  g'edzolllElas  laxa  yagudzowe.  Wa,  glhmese  £wiig  all- 
Iexs  lae  ax£edxa  k'akxtslEnaqe  qa£s  k'as£ides  laxa  yax'yig'ilg'E- 
Laxa  yax'yig  lle.  Wa,  la  k'loqulilxa  Elxustag'i£latsle  hanxxanowa 
qa£s  la  hanx'dzamolilas  laxa  ElxU£axuLaxa  Elxustag'i£lakwe  qaxs 
lie£mae  LegEmse.  Wa,  lax'da£xwe  q  lEshdxa  yax-yig'Tle.  Wa,  la- 
naxwe  £yos£id  laxa  Elxustag'i£lakwe.  Wii,  la  hednEnalaEm  £wa£wi- 
laa  £y5s£Idxa  Elxustag'i£lalcwaxs  LE£wa  yax'yig'ilaxs  yax'yigulae. 
Wa,  g'thmese  £wl£laqexs  lae  hoquwElsa  yixs  lex'a£maeda  g  ig  iga- 
ma£ye  Ledalaso  qa  la  gilgEsEx  yax'yig  ilasa  megwate.  Wa,  la£masa 
Elxustag'i£lakwe  laq.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 
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57  The  blubber  of  the  hair- 
seal  is  cut  after  the  manner 
of  this  sketch  of  a  seal.  | 

If  there  are  from  four  to 
ten  seals,  and  when  |  a 
seal-feast  is  given  to  not  very  many  people,  then  the  blubber  is  cut || 
60  the  whole  length  of  the  seal.  When  there  are  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred,  |  they  give  a  feast  of  blubber  to  many  tribes.  That  is  a 
great  seal-feast.  |  Then  they  cut  off  the  blubber  from  the  meat  (as  in 
skinning  deer) .  |  Itis  spreadopen, 
and  the  blubber  is  cut  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  in  this  way:| 

1  and  2,  the  hind-flippers,  are 
given  to  the  young  chiefs;  || 

65  3  and  4,  the  fore-flippers,  are 
given  to  the  next  ones;  |  and 
the  chest  (5)  is  given  to  the 
head  chiefs.  |  The  long  strips  of  blubber  are  given  to  the 
common  people.  As  soon  as  a  |  man  receives  a  long  strip  of 
70  blubber,  he  stands  up  in  the  house,  ||  takes  it  and  puts  it  around 
his  neck,  and  at  once  he  bites  the  blubber  |  from  the  skin, 
and  bolts  it,  for  they  try  to  eat  quickly  the  |  blubber  of  the  skin; 
and  when  they  have  swallowed  all  the  blubber,  |  they  throw  away 
the  skin  and  ask  for  another  |  long  strip  of  blubber;  and  when 
75  it  is  given  to  them,  they  ||  put  it  around  the  neck,  and  they 


57  G'aEm  gwalaats  xuselasye  laxa  megwate  g'ada  megwatbolak  k-  lata- 
eya  (fig-)  yixs  mosgEmaeda  megwate  loxs  nEqasgEma£e  yixs  sakwT- 
lasEswae  qaeda  k'lese  qlenEm  bebEgwanEma.  Wa,  laxa  hayolise 
60  xusela£yasa  megwataxs  malgunaltsEmg-ustafe  lox  lak'lEndae,  yixs 
dokullLaxa  qlenEm  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  heEm  £walas  sakwelexa 
megwate.  Wa,  &£mese  sapoyEwe  xusEna£yasa  megwate  laxes  Eldze. 
Wa,  la  LEp  lalldzEma  qa£s  hayimbEnde  xuselasE£wa  g'a  gwalega  (fig.). 

Wa,  laEm  yaqlwemasa  alo£sta  g’igdgama£ya  (1)  l5£  (2)  xa  dze- 
65  klwayowe.  Wa,  he£mis  yaqlwemasa  mak  tlaqe  (3)  lo£  (4)  gElqla- 
yowe.  Wa,  he£mis  yaqlwemasa  xamagEma£ye  g’ig'igama£ya  (5) 
haqlwayowe.  Wa,  la  yax£w!dayoweda  gllsgllstowe  xiise£laku  laxa 
bebEgwanEmq  lalame.  Wa,  hehnaaxs  lae  yax£witsE£wa  £nal£nEmokwe 
bEgwanEmsa  gdlsgllstowe  xuselakwa,  wa,  la  hex'ffdaEin  Lax£ulfla 
70  qa£s  dax-£ideq  qa£s  qEnxodes.  Wa,  la  hex'ffdaEm  qlEk'alaxa  xudze 
laxa  k!udzeg’a£ye  qa£s  niElxeq  laxes  hahanakwap !aena£ya qlEk'alaxa 
xudze  laxa  k!udzeg'a£ye.  Wa,  g  ibmese  £wldawe  xudzaxs  lae  tslE- 
xalllxa  k!udzeg'a£ye  qa£s  etlede  dakdala  qa£s  yaxewItsEewasa 
gllsgllstowe  xuseffakwa.  Wa,  gdhmese  yax£wftsE£waxs  lae  etled 
75  qEnxots.  Wa,  laxae  etled  qlEk'alaxa  xiidze  qa£s  mEk'eq.  Wa, 
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again  bite  off  the  blubber  and  bolt  it.  |  Those  who  are  experts  can  76 
eat  six  long  strips  of  blubber.  |  Then  they  have  enough;  and  (who¬ 
ever  does  that)  is  proud  of  having  eaten  so  much,  for  he  is  |  an 
expert.  Not  everybody  is  expert  at  bolting  it;  |  but  the  chiefs  do 
not  eat  fast,  as  they  eat  the  limbs.  This  ||  is  called  “feast  of  long  80 
strips  of  blubber.”  It  is  the  great  feast  |  given  of  many  seals.  When 
it  is  done,  they  go  out.  |  Then  those  who  have  bolted  the  seal  go 
and  wash  themselves,  for  they  are  quite  |  covered  with  oil,  because 
they  had  the  blubber  around  the  neck.  That  is  |  all  about  this.  || 

Seals  are  also  boiled  with  stones  in  the  same  way  as  |  horse-clams  85 
are  boiled.  The  only  difference  is,  that  they  do  not  dig  a  hole  |  for 
heating  the  stones  when  steaming  the  seal.  When  the  fire  is  lighted 
under  it,  |  and  it  has  burned  out,  (the  owner)  calls  some  men  of  his 
numaym  |  to  bring  many  oil-boxes.  They  ||  put  them  down  by  the  90 
side  of  the  heated  stones,  so  that  they  stand  close  together,  |  in  this 
way.1  When  this  is  done,  they  take  large  buckets  |  and  go  to  draw 
water.  The  man  pours  it  into  the  oil-boxes.  |  When  they  are  less  than 
half  full,  he  stops.  Then  he  takes  the  long  |  tongs,  sometimes  four,  and 
he  takes  one  ||  mat  for  each  oil-box.  When  these  are  all  |  ready  and  the  95 
stones  are  red-hot,  the  |  young  men  of  his  numaym  take  the  tongs, 

leda  egllwate  £naPnEmp  Inna  qlELlEtslaxk' lEsxa  gilsgilstowe  xuse-  76 
ffakuxs  lae  poPida.  Wa,  la  LEmqe  naqa£yasexs  qlek'  hssaexa  egll- 
wate  qaxs  k'lesae  £naxwa  egllwata  bEgwanEme  mEk'aq.  Wa, 
lapeda  g1gigama£ye  exlm  ha£yalag11ll  qlEsaxa  LasLala.  Wa,  heEm 
LegadEs  dokwasE£wasa  gilsgilstowe  xuseffakwaxa  £walase  sakwe-  80 
laxa  qlenEme  megwata.  Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  hoquwElsa. 
Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  la  la£stax-da£xweda  memEk'  lenoxwe  qaxs  £naxwa- 
£mae  qlElses  ogw!da£ye  qaxs  qEnxalaaxa  xwexusedakwe.  Wa,  laEm 
gwal  laxeq. 

HeEm  gwale  t  !eqwapa£ye  qa  q  !o£lasxa  megwate,  gwalaasasa  enEk  a-  85 
xa  mEt!ana£ye.  Lex-a£mes  ogu£qalayosexsk'!esae£lap£widts!Ewakwa 
yix  t  !eqwapa£ye  qa  q  !o£lasxa  megwate.  He£maaxs  lae  tsenabEwaku. 
Wa,  glhmese  xlqostaxs  lae  Le£lalaxa  g'aycde  lax  £nE£me£motasa 
sakwelaLaxa  megwate  qa  ax£edesexa  qlenEme  k-  !ek‘  hmyaxLa  qa£s 
la  mEXElsElas  laxa  maglnwalasasa  tleqwabEkwe  qa  mEmk'olses  90 
g-a  gwalega1.  Wa,  gllhnese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  awawe  naEnga- 
ts!a  qa£s  la  tsa  laxa  £wape  qa£s  la  guxtslalas  laxa  k-  !ek-  limyaxpe. 
Wa,  glPmese  bEnk- loltslexs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  gllsglltla 
k1  !elr  lipLalaa,  £nal£nEmp  lEnae  motslaqa.  Wa,  he£misa  £nal£nEme 
lE£we£  qaeda  £nal£nEmsgEme  k- !ek- limyaxLa.  Wa,  gllhnese  £wPla  95 
gwalalaxs  lae  memEnltsEmx‘£Ideda  t  lesEmaxs  lae  hex-£idaEm  ax£ede 
ha£ya/Pas  £nE£memotasxa  k- !ek- lipLalaa  qa£s  kliplldes  laxa  xlxlx- 


1  Six  boxes  side  by  side;  opposite'the  middle  of  thejflre,  about  two  feet  away  from  the  fire. 
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pick  up  the  red-hot  |  stones,  and  throw  them  into  the  water  in  the 
200  oil-boxes.  |  When  the  water  begins  to  boil,  they  take  ||  long  strips  of 
blubber  and  throw  them  into  the  boiling  |  water.  When  the  boxes 
are  nearly  full,  they  take  the  tongs,  |  pick  up  the  red-hot  stones,  and 
put  them  on  top  of  the  |  blubber  that  they  are  steaming.  When  the 
water  is  boiling  hard  |  in  the  oil- boxes,  they  take  the  mats  and  spread 
5  them  ||  over  them,  so  that  the  water  does  not  boil  over.  Then  the  young 
men  leave  them.  |  Afer  the  water  has  been  boiling  a  while,  they  go  to 
look  at  them;  |  and  when  it  stops  boiling,  they  take  off  the  mats  and 
put  them  away.  |  They  take  cutting-boards  and  lay  them  down  back 
10  of  the  |  oil-boxes.  They  take  the  tongs,  and  ||  take  out  the  blubber 
and  place  it  on  the  cutting-boards.  |  When  it  has  all  been  taken 


out,  the 
eat  it. 
of  this 
1 e  ngth- 
h  u n  dred 
15  this  way: 
blubber, 
chiefs  try 
do  each 
tribe  do 
given  | 


young  men  call  those  who  are  to 
I  spoke  about  this  on  page  458 
writing.  |  They  cut  the  blubber 
wise.  When  |  there  are  more  than  a 
seals,  they  cut  it  spirally,  in 
so  that  it  is  ||  one  long  strip  of 
This  is  done  when  two  rival 
to  give  great  seal-feasts  to  out- 
other.  Two  |  chiefs  of  one 
this;  and  the  long  strip  is 
to  the  speaker  of  the  rival 


98  sEmala  tlesEma  qa£s  la  kdipstalas  laxa  £wabEts  lawasa  kdekdim- 
yaxpa.  Wa,  gibmese  £naxwa  la  maEmdElqulaxs  lae  ax£edxa 
200  g'ilsg'ilstowe  xusedakwa  qa£s  axstEndes  laxa  maEmdElqvda 
£wapa.  Wa,  guPmese  Elaq  qotlaxs  lae  ax£edxa  klipLala  qa£s 
kdipledes  laxa  x'lx'ixsEmala  tlesEma  qa£s  le  k‘ lipEyindalas  laxa 
xusedakwe  q!otaso£s.  Wa,  giPmese  alakdala  la  maEmdElqfda 
£naxweda  k- !ek- IimyaxLaxs  lae  ax£edxa  leElwa£ye  qa£s  LEpEyindales 
5  laq  qa  k- !eses  mEdEbPwultale  £wapalas.  Wa,  a£mese  la  baweda 
ha£yal£as.  Wa,  g11£mese  geg  ils  maEmdElqidaxs  lae  dox£widEq. 
Wa,  g'll£mese  gwal  mEdElqulaxs  lae  ax£edxa  leElwa£ye  qa£s  g'exeq. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  awadzowe  ts!ats!axusEma  paxealeseq  lax  aLanalisasa 
lc  !ek- IimyaxLa.  Wa,  lax‘da£xwe  ax£edxa  k' !ek- lipLalaa  qa£s  sawo- 
10  £stEndes  laxa  xusedakwe,  qa£s  la  sedzodalas  laxa  sedzowe  ts!ats!axu- 
sEma.  Wa,  gdbmese  £whladzodExs  lae  Le£laleda  ha£yal£axa  q!E- 
saLe.  Wa,  he£mesEn  waklEm  lax  (458)  xsa  kdadEkwa.  Lae  aEm 
hayimx-sEntso£  sEsExusEntsE£wa  laxes  g'ildolase.  Wa,  g'il£mese 
hayaqax  lak'  lEndeda  megwataxs,  wa  la  sExuse£stalasE£wa  g-a  gwaleg'a 
15  ( fig .)  qa  g'ilsgllstowes  xuse£lakwa,  yixs  sakwelap  !aeda  £wax'sek- !Ese 
ghg'ig&mesa  £nEmsgEmakwe  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  he£mis  yax£wida- 
yoxa  ayilkwasa  apsekdEse  g‘Igama£ya  sEnala  gdltla  xuse£lakwa 
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chief.  A  whole  length  of  blubber  |  is  coiled  into  the  feast-dish.  18 
Then  they  pour  |  olachen-oil  on  it,  and  place  it  in  front  of  the 
speaker.  Then  he  arises,  ||  takes  one  end  of  the  blubber,  and  20 
puts  it  around  his  neck.  |  He  bites  off  the  blubber  from  the 
singed  skin  and  swallows  it.  If  he  |  is  an  expert  at  bolting 
it,  he  eats  almost  three  |  fathoms  of  blubber.  If  he  is  not 
expert,  he  can  not  |  eat  more  than  one-half  of  a  fathom.  Then 
he  gives  up.  Then  the  speaker  of  the  chief  just  promises  a 
seal-feast.  ||  They  do  not  cut  the  blubber  spirally  |  to  give  it  25 
to  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  rival  chief.  They  only  receive 
strips  of  blubber  cut  |  lengthwise,  cut  as  written  on  page  458.  |  They 
also  put  the  blubber  around  their  necks  and  bolt  it.  |  They  do  not 
pour  oil  on  it,  for  they  only  pour  oil  on  the  blubber  given  to  the  || 
speaker  of  the  rival  chief.  As  soon  as  they  finish,  |  they  go  out  and  30 
vomit  all  behind  the  house,  |  for  it  really  makes  one  feel  squeamish. 
After  finishing,  they  wash  themselves  |  in  hot  water  and  urine. 
That  is  all.  | 

Steamed  Seal-Meat.— Steaming  of  seal  and  porpoise  is  done  in  the  1 
same  way,  |  on  heated  stones,  as  clams  are  steamed.  |  The  only 
difference  is  that  |  skunk-cabbage  and  many  hemlock-branches  are 
taken  and  are  put  down  by  the  side  of  the  [|  red-hot  stones.  When  5 
the  coals  are  taken  away  from  the  |  red-hot  stones,  the  hemlock- 


yixs  lae  q!Elxuts!a  laxa  loqullle.  Wa,  hebnis  ia  k!uqEyaakusa  18 
Llebia.  Wa,  gilbnese  la  k'agEmlilEm  laxa  ayilkwaxs  lae  Lax£u- 
llla  qa£s  dabEndex  oba£yasa  xiisebakwye  qa£s  qEnxodesexs  lae  20 
qlEk'alax  xudzas  laxa  k!udzeg'a£ye  qa£s  mEkeq.  Wa,  gilbnese 
eg'ilwata  he  gwegilaxs  lae  halsElaEm  kdes  yuduxup!Enlc  laxEns 
baLax,  yix  habnaakwas.  Waxa  £yag11wate;  wa,  lakdes  nEqlEbode 
hamx'btsEbvasexs  lae  yax’bda.  Wa,  abnese  la  qasa  megwatxa, 
yixa  ayilkwasa  g1gama£ye.  Wa,  lapa  kies  sExuse£stalakwe  yiya- 25 
qlwemasa  kdese  apsakdEtsa  g  lgama£ye  qaxs  nEqaolisae  sakwa£ya 
gllsgllstowa  xilse£lakwe  he  gwale  sakwa£yasa  k- !adEdza£yax  458. 
Wa,  la  qEnxodaEmxaasa  xudze.  Wa,  laxae  mEk’aEmxaaq.  Wa, 
la  k’ !es  k!unq!EgEkusa  Llebia  qaxs  lex'abnae  kliinqlEgEkwe  loqillas 
hytlkwasa  lipsakdEse  gbgamaeya.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  30 
hex'bdaEm  hoquwElsa  qaes  la  hoxbvlts  lax  aLana£yases  g’okwe 
qaxs  alak'  lalae  tslEnklfdEma.  Wa,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae  lafstEx‘bda 
laxa  qloltaakwe  £wapa  LE£wa  kwatsle.  Wa,  iaEm  gwala. 

Steamed  Seal-Meat. —  enEg1ku  megwata;  yixs  he£mae  gwaleda  1 
t  !eqwapa£ye  qa  £nEg-asxa  megwate  LE£wa  k'  lolot  !e  gwalaasasa  biEg'a- 
saxa  mEt!ana£ye.  Wa,  lex-a£mes  oguqalayosexs  lae  axsE£wa  kdE- 
k  laoklwa  LE£wa  qlenEme  qlwaxa  qa£s  la  axnolidzEm  laxa  la 
x‘£xdxsEmala  t  lesEma.  Wa,  glhmese  £wi£loqaweda  gidta  laxa  xuxlx-  5 
SEmala  t  lesEmxs  lae  ax£etsE£weda  q  Iwaxe  qa£s  xEs£alodalayiwe  lax 
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7  branches  are  put  |  on  top  of  the  hot  stones;  and  when  there  is  a  thick 
layer,  they  |  spread  the  skunk-cabbage  over  the  hemlock-branches. 
They  stop  when  there  is  |  one  layer.  Then  the  man  takes  the  pieces 
10  of  seal-meat,  ||  places  them  on  the  skunk-cabbage,  and  when  they  are 
all  on,  he  |  takes  sharp  cedar-sticks  and  pokes  holes  in  the  skunk- 
cabbage,  so  that  |  there  are  holes  in  it  for  the  water  and  steam  to 
pass  through.  |  After  this  has  been  done,  he  takes  strips  of  blubber  | 
15  which  he  has  cut  as  described  on  page  458.  He  spreads  them  ||  over 
the  pieces  of  meat.  After  they  have  been  spread,  he  takes  |  mats 
and  puts  them  down  next  to  the  place  where  he  is  going  to  steam  the 
seals.  |  Each  one  of  four  young  men  takes  a  large  bucket  filled  with 
fresh  water,  |  and  he  pours  it  |  over  the  cut  seal-meat.  Then  other  || 
20  young  men  take  up  the  mats  and  cover  (the  meat)  with  them.  I 
think  |  they  keep  it  there  for  three  hours.  After  this  time  |  it  is 
done.  Now  it  is  done.  Then  they  take  off  the  mat  cover  |  and 
spread  it  that  it  may  get  dry,  and  also  so  that  the  steamed  |  seal  may 
25  cool  off.  Then  they  take  short  boards,  ||  put  them  down,  and  then 
they  do  as  I  described  before.  |  They  put  the  cooked  meat  on  the 
boards  and  they  eat  it.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

1  Seal-Head.— Now  only  the  head  is  left,  which  is  given  to  the  steers¬ 

man  |  of  the  seal-hunter.  They  do  not  cut  off  the  head  |  until  the 

7  okuya£yasa  xixIxsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  glhmese  wakuxs  lae  S,x£ed- 
xa  k'Ekdaoklwa  qa£s  LEpEyindales  laxa  qlwaxe.  Wa,  a£mise 
hiEmx'dzEkwalaxs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  la  axsedxa  sESExusaakwe  Eldz 
10  qa£s  axdzodes  laxa  kdEkdaoklwa.  Wa,  gdbmese  £wI£ladzodExs  lae 
ax£edxa  ex'ba  k!wa£xLawa  qa£s  LlEnxsales  laxa  k' !fik' laoklwa  qa 
kwakwodzEwe  qa  g’ayimx'salatsa  £wape  LE£wa  kdalEla.  Wa,  gil- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  sEsExusaakwe  xuse£laku  he  gwale 
sakwa£ya  kdadEdzayax  458  kdadEkwa  qa£s  LEpEyindes  laxa 
15  saglkwe  ELdza.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wi£la  la  LEpEyexs  lae  ax£edxa 
leEl£wa£ye  qa£s  ax£Elses  Lax  mag-inwa£yasa  £nEk'asoLe  megwata.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxa  mosgEme  awa  naEngatsle  qoqutlaxa  £wE£wa'p!Eme 
q  IwalxEWEgwesa  mokwe  ha£yal£a.  Wa,  lax-da£xwe  tsadzELEymts 
lax  okuya£yasa  sEsExusaakwe  megwata.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mesa  waokwe 
20  ha£yal£a  dax-£idxa  leEl£wa£ye  qa£s  nas£ides  laq.  Wa,  Ieii  k'otaq 
yuduxuts!agELElag’ila  laxa  qlaqlalak' layaxEns  £nalaqe  £wa£wats!aa- 
sasexs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  la£me  l  !opa.  Wa,  la£me  let  !etsE£weda  nayime 
qa£s  LEplalidzEme  qa  lEmx£wides.  Wa,  he£mis  qa  k'ak’ox£wida- 
llsa  hiEgukwe  megwata.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£weda£wadzowets!ats!axusE- 
25  ma  qa£s  pax£aliseq.  Wa,  fi,£mes  la  nEgEltodxEn  g'ag’ileye  waldEmaxs 
lae  sedzoyo  laxa  sedzowe  ts!ats!axusEma  lo£xs  lae  q  !Es£etsE£wa. 
Wa,  laEm  ^wal  laxeq. 

1  Seal-Head. — Lex’aEm  leda  x'ota  yixs  he£mae  ldwaxLa'yanEmsa 

k!waxLa£yasa  hS.nL  lenoxwaxa  megwate,  yixs  al£mae  qax-£itsoxs 
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hair  has  been  singed  off.  Then  it  is  given  to  the  steersman.  If  |  3 
there  are  many  seals,  the  hunter  does  not  give  the  head  to  Ins  || 
steersman,  but  he  pays  him  five  pairs  of  blankets  for  |  one  hundred  5 
seals,  which  are  equal  to  five  dollars;  for  |  the  head  is  always  left  on 
the  body  when  there  are  many  hair-seals.  When  |  they  let  the  chief 
buy  the  seal,  then  the  head  is  cut  off,  and  |  it  is  given  to  the  old 
people,  for  it  is  never  given  with  the  ||  meat  in  a  seal-feast.  The  10 
old  people  just  take  off  the  blubber  of  the  head  |  and  cut  it  into  strips, 
in  this  manner:  It  is  just  put  into  a  |  kettle,  water  is 


poured  into  it, 
house.  It  takes 


done.  | 
the  fire 


When 


and  the  kettle  is  put  on  the  |  fire  of  the 
a  long  time  to  boil  it  before  it  is 
is  done,  the  boiled  head  is  taken  off 


They  take  a  small  dish  and  put  it  down  alongside  of  15 
the  kettle  with  boiled  head.  |  They  take  tongs  and  take  hold  of 
the  |  blubber  of  the  boiled  heads,  and  put  it  into  the  small  dish.  | 
When  it  is  all  in,  they  take  dried  halibut,  break  it  into  pieces,  and 
put  it  into  |  another  small  dish.  Now  it  is  to  be  eaten  with  the 
strips  of  blubber  of  the  ||  boiled  seal-head.  If  there  is  no  dried  hali-  20 
but,  dried  salmon  is  eaten  |  with  it;  and  the  dried  salmon  and  dried 
halibut  are  eaten  with  strips  |  of  blubber  which  is  not  eaten  at  the 
great  seal-feast  which  is  given  when  there  are  many  seals.  |  This  is 


lae  gwal  tslEx'asE£wa  qa£s  la  tslEwe  laxa  k!waxLa£ye.  Wa,  g  II-  3 
£mese  qlenEma  megwataxs  lae  yax'stodzEmsa  hanidenoxwe  laxes 
k!waxna£ye.  Wa,  ahnise  halaqa  yisa  sEkdaxsa  plElxElasgEm  qaeda  5 
lakdEnde  megwata  htEmaxds  lo£  sEkdasgEm  dala,  qaxs  hemEna- 
la£mae  axaleda  ax'otaxs  qlenEmaeda  megwate.  Wa,  gdbmese  layi- 
weda  megwate  laxa  gdgama£yaxs  lae  hexhdaEm  qax  hd  qa£sts!E- 
£wes  x'otas  laxa  q  !ulsq  lulyakwe  qaxs  kdesae  layowenox  laxa  sa- 
kwelaxa  megwate.  Wa,  tffmesa  qliilsq  lulyakwe  sapodEx  xutsEma-  10 
£yas  qa£s  xuselax'Tdeq  g-agwaleg’a  (fig.).  Wra,  ahnes  la  axtslots  laxa 
hanx’Lanowe  qa£s  giiqlEqesa  £wfipe  laqexs  lae  hanx'LEnts  liix  1e- 
gwllases  g'okwe.  Wa,  lahnese  gegllll  maEmdElqulaxs  lae  Llopa. 
Wa,g’tl£mese  LlopExs  lae  hanx'sEndxes  x'5tstag  i£lats!e  hanx'Lanowa. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lalogiime  qa£s  k-ag'allle  laxa  mag  inwalilasa  x'otsta-  15 
g’hlatsle  hanx’Lanowe.  Wa,la  ax£edxa  tslesLala  qa£s  k  ltplides  laxa 
xiitsEma£yasa  x'otstagd£lakwe  qa£s  la  kdlptslots  laxa  lalogume.  Wa, 
lae  gihmese  £wi£laxs  ax£edxa  k  lawase  qa£s  la  k'loptslots  laxa  ogu- 
£la£me  laloguma.  Wa,  la£me  mayimnoxuLEs  laxa  xutsEma£yasa 
x  otag’i£lakwe.  Wa,  g’ihmes  k‘  le^s  k'  lawatsexs  lae  xamase  mayimas  20 
laq.  Wa,  laxaa  mayima  xamase  LE£wa  kdawase  hixa  gllsgdlstowe 
xuseffakuxs  mamotae  laxa  £walase  sakwelaxa  qlenEme  megwata. 
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23  called  “eating  seal-heads,”  what  I  am  |  describing  now.  That  is  all 
about  the  seal.  || 

1  Whale.  (A  whale  found  dead  on  the  beach). — When  |  the  hunter 
finds  a  dead  whale,  he  goes  home  to  his  |  house;  and  when  he  comes 
to  the  beach  in  front  of  his  house,  he  stands  |  up  in  the  bow  of  his 
5  small  liunting-canoe  and  promises  ||  a  whale-feast  to  his  people. 
Then  his  people  learn  that  he  has  |  found  a  dead  whale.  He  gives 
to  Iris  daughter  the  name  Place-of-cutting-Blubber,  for  he  invites  them 
on  her  behalf.  Then  the  tribe  |  make  ready.  They  sharpen  their 
butcher-knives  that  day.  |  In  the  morning,  when  daylight  comes,  the 
10  whole  tribe  launch  their  small  canoes  ||  for  carrying  whale-blubber. 
Their  |  wives  steer  the  canoes  when  they  start.  He  who  |  found  the 
dead  whale  goes  ahead  of  his  tribe.  When  |  they  arrive  at  the  place 
where  the  whale  is  lying,  his  father,  if  he  has  one,  goes  up  to  the  | 
whale  with  the  daughter  of  the  one  who  found  the  whale;  that  is, 
15  with  Place-of-cutting-Blubber.  ||  They  stand  behind  the  neck  of  the 
whale;  and  when  the  |  guests  arrive  at  the  beach  where  the  dead 
whale  lies,  |  his  father  speaks,  and  says,  “  O  tribe  !  come  and  cut 
the  blubber  of  the  |  salmon  of  Place-of-cutting-Blubber,  for  it  is 
very  fat.”  Then  he  speaks  again,  |  calling  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe. 
20  He  says,  “You  shall  have  for  your  dish  ||  the  dorsal  fin,  Chief  Place- 


23  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  xfix'otagaxa  x'otasa  megwate  yixEn  la  waldEma. 
Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxa  megwate. 

1  Whale.  (GwE£yim  yixs  ledznlae  laxa  l  lEmafis) .—  Hefinaaxs  lae 
lesEleda  hamdenoxwaq,  wa,  la  hex' fid  afinese  la  nafiiakwa  laxes 
g'okwe.  Wa,  g'ilfinese  lag'aa  lax  LlEmafisases  g'okwaxs  lae  Lax£ii- 
Iexs  lax  &g'iwa£yases  hanaLlaatsIe  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  qasa 
5  gWEsyimxa  qaes  g'okulote.  Wa,  laEm  qlaPaLEle  g'okiilotasexs 
lesElaaxa  gwE£yime.  Wa,  la  Lex£ets  Kfiamaxalase  laxes  xuno- 
lcwe  qaxs  hefinae  Lefialag'ile.  WTa,  hex'£ida£mesalelqwalaLa£ye  xwa- 
nalfida.  Wa,  laEm  t!Eqaxes  sesExux-a  k'  !ak'  lEwayaxa  fiiala.  W’a, 
gllfinese  £nax'fidxa  gaalaxs  lae  fivlfia  wI£xustEndeda  lelqwalaLa- 
10  £yaxes  k!wayats!eLaxa  gwE£yime  xwaxuxwaguma.  Wa,  lafine 
£wPlaEm  k  !wek  IwaxLalaxes  gEgEnEmaxs  lae  alex£wlda.  Wa,  he£mis 
g  alag'iwa£ya  lesElaxa  gwE£yimases  g'okulote.  Wa,  g  lPmese  lag'aa 
lax  yagwidzasasa  gwE£ylmaxs  lae  ompas  qo  ayadlaxo  lasgEmexa 
gwE£yime  lo£  xunokwasa  lesElaxa  gwE£ytme,  ytx  K'  lamaxalase  qa£s 
15  fa  Laxwala  lax  5xLaata£yasa  gwE£yime.  Wa,  g'iPmese  g'ax  mExa- 
La£ya  LefianEme  lax  LlEmafisa  yagwidzasasa  gwE£ytmaxs  lae  yaqlE- 
g'afie  ompas,  wa,  la  £nek  a:  “  WTa,  gelag  a  k'  lex'fidEx  g  okulot  laxg'a 
k'lotElag'as  K' lamaxalase,  laEmg'a  tsEnxwa.”  Wa,  la  etse£sta 
xamagEma£ye  g'lgameses  g'okulote.  Wa,  la  £nek'a:“  LaEms  loqlwa- 
20  dEs  nExsEmeLEla  Lag'a£ye  gugame£  YaqoLas,”  yixs  LlaLlasiqii- 
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of-Property;”  that  is,  if  the  Seaward-Dwellers  |  are  invited.  Then  21 
he  calls  the  common  people.  |  His  tribe  goes  ashore  at  once,  and  they 
stand  at  the  right-hand  side  |  of  the  whale.  They  stand  according  to 
their  seats  |  at  the  feast;  but  Place-of-Property  stands  near  the  dorsal 
fin  ||  of  the  whale.  The  whale  lies  on  its  belly,  and  (the  head  chief)  25 
holds  in  each  hand  |  a  butcher-knife.  He  puts  these  on  the  | 
back  of  the  whale’s  neck,  and  measures  one  fathom.  |  Then  he  moves 
backward,  cutting  along  the  two  sides  of  the  whale  |  towards  the 
tail,  back  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Then  he  stops.  The  (people)  ||  cut  30 
around  the  neck  of  the  whale,  beginning  at  the  back  of  the  |  whale’s 
head ;  and  the  one  next  in  rank  to  Property-Place  cuts  off  a  piece  of 
blubber  half  |  a  fathom  wide,  beginning  at  the  cut  made  |  by 
Property-Place,  downward  to  the  belly  of  the  whale.  |  The  one  next 
in  rank  cuts  a  piece  of  the  same  width,  ||  and  all  the  men  receive  35 
pieces  of  the  same  width  as  they  |  cut  off  the  blubber  crosswise  down¬ 
ward.  As  soon  as  all  |  the  blubber  is  off,  the  women  |  cut  a  hole  in 
the  thin  side  of  the  whale,  and  cut  off  the  inside  fat.  |  When  it  is  all 
off,  they  put  it  aboard  the  canoes.  ||  Next  they  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  40 
tail  of  the  whale;  |  and  when  it  is  all  off,  they  go  home  to  their 
houses.  |  Then  they  unload  the  blubber  and  put  it  down  above  | 


laeda  LedanEme.  Wa,  la  Ledalaxa  ogwida£ye  g'hkulots.  Wa,  hex'd-  21 
dadnese  hox£wultowe  g'okulotas  qa£s  la  qlwag'alis  lax  helkdodEno- 
dza£yasa  gwE£yime.  Wa,  la  heEm  Lax£walaatses  ldwayaxs  ldwelae 
laxa  g'okwe,  yixs  laape  YaqoLase  Laxwala  lax  nExsEmeLElas  Lag'a- 
£yasa  gwE£ylme.  Wa,  la  he  gwig'Endxa  gwE£ylme  laxes  £wax'sEn-  25 
kulaena£yaxa  sEsExuxa  kdakdEwaya.  Wa,  hednis  hax£wa,LEle 
oxLaatadyasa  gwE£yimaxs  lae  balddxa  diEmplEnke  laxEns  baLaxs 
lae  kdadmakula  xuldEdiakulaxa  £waxsodeg'a£yasa  gwE£ylme  la 
hexsdEndala  lax  gwak- lot  !EXLa£yasa  Lag'a£yaxs  lae  £wala.  Wa,  la 
k'  !astEntsE£wa  oxawa£yasa  gwE£yime  g'ag'iLEla  lax  oxLaata£yasa  30 
gwE£yime.  Wa,  leda  makilax  YaqoLase  kdexddxa  nEqlEbode 
laxEns  baLax  yixs  £wadzEwasasa  kdEyole,  g'ag'iLEla  lax  awunxa- 
eyas  axa£yas  YaqoLase,  babanaaqa  lax  tEkdasa  gwE£ylme.  Wa, 
laxae  ogwaqeda  makllaq,  heEmxae  £wadzowe  kdayas.  Wa,  la 
£naxwaEm  he  kwadzowe  k'  layasa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEma  laxes  gE-  35 
gexsalaena£yaxes  k'  !amaxElasE£we.  Wa,  g"ll£mese  £naxwa  kde- 
kuxs  lae  sapodxa  k- !ek' lEyole.  W7a,  g'lldnese  £wldaxs  laeda  ts!e- 
daqe  k' lex  sodEx  pElnodza£yasa  gwE£ylme  qa£s  kex  ddex  tsEnx- 
tsEnwilas.  W7a,  g'lPmese  £wi£lamasExs  lae  moxsaq  laxes  ya£yats!e. 
W7a,  laEmxaawise  £wida  kdayaplxa  k'lts  !Exsda£yasa  gwE£ylme.  40 
Wa,  g'lldnese  £wI£loLqexs  lae  nadiakwa  laxes  g  okwe.  Wa,  hex'd- 
da£mese  moltbdxa  kdEyole  qa£s  ax£alisEles  lax  ana£yasa  £walase 
75052—21—35  eth— pt  1 - 30 
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43  high-water  mark.  After  it  has  all  been  taken  up,  the  man  takes  |  a 
short  board  for  cutting  blubber.  He  puts  it  down,  takes  the  blub- 
45  ber,  ||  and  puts  it  on  the  board  to  be  cut.  He  measures  it  so  that  it  is 
cut  in  pieces  four  |  finger-widths  wide.  He  continues  this  the  whole  j 
length  of  the  blubber.  After  a  piece  is  off,  he  |  cuts  it  crosswise,  so 
that  it  is  half  a  finger-width  thick.  |  After  it  has  all  been  cut  up,  he  puts 
50  the  pieces  into  a  kettle  for  boiling.  ||  He  puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire  on 
the  beach  |  to  try  out  the  oil.  He  takes  the  tongs  and  stirs  it,  and  | 
he  continues  stirring  it.  His  wife  takes  a  box  and  |  places  it  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  on  which  the  oil  is  being  tried  out.  She  also  takes  a 
large  shell  of  a  horse-clam.  |  When  it  boils  up,  she  takes  the  large 
55  clam-shell  ||  and  skims  off  the  whale-oil  and  pours  it  into  the  box.  | 
She  only  stops  when  all  the  whale-oil  is  off  the  boiled  blubber.  |  Then 
she  takes  a  large  basket,  takes  the  boiled  blubber  |  out  of  the  kettle, 
and  puts  it  into  the  basket.  When  |  it  is  all  in,  she  puts  it  down  in 
60  the  corner  of  the  house.  ||  The  people  also  take  the  oil-boxes  at  each 
end  and  another  man  |  puts  them  down  in  the  corner  of  the  house. 
(The  owner’s)  wife  |  takes  cedar-bark,  splits  it  into  long  strips,  and  | 
carries  it  to  the  basket  containing  the  boiled  blubber,  next  to  which 
she  sits  down.  |  Then  she  takes  out  one  of  the  pieces  of  boiled  blubber, 
65  and  she  ties  it  in  the  middle  with  the  cedar-bark.  ||  She  takes  another 


43  £ya£xumota.  Wa,  giPmese  £wi£losdesExs  lae  ax£ededa  bEgwanEmaxes 
bExdzowe  ts!ats!a£xusEma  qa£s  pax£aliseq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  kdEydle 
45  qa£s  pagEdzodes  laxes  bExdzowe.  Wa,  la  mEnsddxa  modEne  laxEns 
q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  qa  £wadzEwatsa  k‘  lEyolaxs  lae  bEx£edEq  liaxE- 
la  lax  £wasgEmasasa  kdEyole.  Wa,  gIPmese  lawaxs  lae  gEg'ex'sEla 
bEX£edEq  qa  kdodEnes  laxEns  q!waq!wax‘ts!ana£yex  yix  wTwogwa- 
sas.  Wa,g'ihmese  £wI£we1x‘sexs  lae  axtslots  laxa  sEmg'atsle  hanx’- 
50  Lanowa.  Wa,  la  hanx-LEnts  laxa  lEgwIse  laxa  LlEmadse  sEinx’dE- 
maxa  k- lEyole.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tsIesLala  qa£s  xwetElga£yes  laq.  Wa, 
la  hemEnalaEm  xwetElgeq.  Wa,  lagEnEmas  ax£edxa  nawatsa  qa£s 
hahiolises  laxa  sEmx'dEma  lEgwIsa;  hebnisa  £walase  xalaetsa  mEt  !a 
na£ye.  Wa,  g  ihmese  mEdElx£wIdExs  lae  ax£edxa  £walase  xalaetsa 
55  mEt!ana£ye  qa£s  ax£wldes  laxa  gwekdese  qa£s  la  axtslalas  laxa  Lawa- 
tsa.  Wa,  la  al£Em  gwalExs  lae  £wi£laweda  gwekdese  laxa  sEmyak’a- 
wa£ye,  laas  ax£edxa  £walase  lHxa£ya  qa£s  ax£wults  lalexa  sEinyak'awa- 
£ye  laxa  hanxxanowe  qa£s  la  axtslalas  laxa  lExa£ye.  Wa,  glPmese 
£wllts!a  laxa  lExa£yaxs  lae  hanegwilas  laxa  onegwllases  g’okwe.  Wa 
60  laxae  dadanodxa  gwek' !edzats!e  Lawatsa  LE£wa  ogu£lame  bEgwa- 
nEma  qa£s  la  hanegwilas  lax  onegwilases  g'okwe.  Wa,  lapa  gEiiEmas 
ax£edxa  dEnase  qa£s  dzEdzExsEndeq  qa  ts!elts!Eq!as  gllsglls'ta.  Wa, 
la  dalaq  qa£s  la  klwanolilxa  sEmyak'awayaatsle  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la, 
dalts lodxa  £nEints!aqe  sEinyak’awaya  qa£s  mog'oyotsa  dEnase  laq. 
65  Wa,  la  et!ed  ax£edxa  £nEme  qa£s  mog'oyodes  lax  ekdeLElas.  Wa,  la 
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one  and  ties  it  in  the  middle.  |  She  continues  doing  so,  and  does  not  66 
stop  until  the  |  strips  of  split  cedar-bark' are  all  used  up;  and  when 

it  is  done,  it  is  in  this  way:  _ _  Now,  |  the  name  of  the  boiled 

blubber  is  changed,  and  it  It"-  is  called  "tied  in  the  middle.”  | 

she  hangs  up  the  pieces  ||  over  70 
evaporates  them  until  they  are 
hanging  there  for  one  month,  she 


After  all  this  has  been  done, 
the  fire  of  the  house,  and 


dry.  |  After  they  have  been 

takes  a  small  kettle  and  |  puts  into  it  one  string  of  blubber  tied  in 
the  middle,  together  with  the  cedar-bark.  |  She  pours  water  on  it; 
and  when  the  water  shows  on  |  top,  she  puts  it  on  the  fire.  After  it 
has  been  boiling  a  long  time,  ||  she  takes  it  off.  She  takes  a  |  small  75 
dish  and  puts  it  down  near  the  kettle  in  which  the  pieces  tied  in  the 
middle  have  been  cooked.  |  She  takes  the  tongs  and  takes  hold  of  the 
boiled  |  pieces  and  puts  them  into  the  small  dish.  After  |  she  has 
taken  them  all  out  of  the  kettle,  she  tries  to  eat  it  at  once,  ||  while  it  80 
is  still  hot,  for  it  is  tender  while  it  is  hot,  |  but  it  gets  tough  when  it 
gets  cold.  After  she  has  eaten  enough,  |  she  puts  away  what  is  left; 
and  when  she  wants  to  eat  more,  she  |  takes  her  kettle,  pours  water 
into  it,  and  puts  it  on  the  |  fire  of  the  house.  When  it  begins  to  boil, 
she  takes  it  off  ||  the  fire.  She  takes  the  cold  pieces  of  blubber  tied  85 
in  the  middle  |  and  places  them  in  the  hot  water;  and  when  she 
thinks  that  they  are  |  hot,  she  takes  them  out  with  her  tongs  and  | 


banal  he  gweg  ile.  Wa,  aPmese  gwalExs  lae  qlulbeda  gllsgllstowe  66 
dzEXEku  dEnasa.  Wa,  la  g'a  gwiilaxs  lae  gwala  {fig.).  Wa,  la£me  Lla- 
yowe  LegEinasa  sEinyakawa£ye  laxeq.  LaEm  LegadEs  momxusE- 
maku  laxeq,  wa  guPmese  £wPla  he  gwexNdqexs  lae  texustots  lax 
nEqostawases  lEgwile.  Wa,  la£me  xllaq  qa  lEmx£wides.  Wa,  gdl-  70 
£mese  la  hiEmsgEmgilaxa  hnEkulaxs  lae  ax£etsE£wa  lia£nEme  qa£s 
axtsloyaeda  £nEmts!aqe  momxusEmakwa  £wl£la  i.E£wa  dEnase  laq. 
Wa,  la  guqlEqasa  £wape  laq.  Wa,  glPmese  nePideda  £wape  lax 
okuya£yasexs  lae  hanxxEnts  laxes  lEgwile.  Wii,  glPmese  gagegl- 
lllEla  maEindElqulaxs  lae  hex'hdaEm  hanx'sEndEq.  Wa,  la  &x£edxa  75 
lalogume  qa£s  ha£nolIles  lax  maglnwalllasa  momxusEinakwe£lats  !e 
hanx'Lana.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tsIesLala  qa£s  kdiphdes  laxa  hanx-Laa- 
kwe  momxusEma  qa£s  la  k‘!ipts!alas  laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  glPmese 
£wPlo£sta  laxa  hanx'Lanowaxs  lae  hex'£idaEm  hayalEmk- !a  q!Es£ed- 
qexs  he£mae  ales  tslElqwe  qa£s  tElqwaaxs  tslElqwae.  Wa,  la  80 
hex-£idaEin  pleshdExs  lae  ewudEX-£ida.  Wa,  glPmese  poPldExs  lae 
g'exaq  yix  hamx'sa£yas.  Wa,  g'iPmese  et!ed  hamaexsd  laqexs  lae 
ax£edxes  ha£nEme  qa£s  guxtslodesa  £wape  laq  qa£s  hanxxEndes  lax 
lEgwllases  g'okwe.  Wa,  glPmese  mEdElx£widExs  lae  hanx'sEndEq 
laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £wuda  hanxxaaku  momx"sEmakwa  85 
qa£s  axstEndes  laxa  ts’Elxusta  £wapa.  Wii,  glPmese  k’otaq  laEm 
ts  lEhPwidExs  lae  xwelaqa  lr  !ip£wustEntses  tslesLala  laq  qa£s  xwe- 
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places  them  in  small  dishes,  and  they  eat  it  |  before  it  gets  col  . 
90  After  she  has  eaten  enough,  ||  she  puts  it  away,  and  she  just  heats  it 
whenever  she  wants  to  eat  of  it.  |  This  is  called  “  eating  boiled  blubber 

tied  in  the  middle.’ ’  . 

1  Boiled  Whale-Tail. — And  this  is  eating  boiled  |  whale-tail  while  it 
is  fresh.  When  the  man  goes  and  takes  |  a  piece  of  the  tail,  he  cuts 
it  in  strips  two  |  finger-widths  thick,  and  he  cuts  it  the  same  length,  || 

5  so  that  the  pieces  are  square.  The  length  of  the  square  is  |  one  span. 
As  soon  as  many  pieces  have  been  cut,  |  the  man  takes  his  kettle  and 
pours  water  into  it.  |  When  it  is  more  than  half  full,  he  puts  it  on  the 
fire  of  his  house;  and  when  |  it  is  on,  he  takes  a  piece  of  blubber  of  the 
10  whale-tail,  ||  and  he  bites  the  end  of  it,  holding  at  the  same  time  the 
opposite  end  and  stretching  it.  |  Now  he  pulls  it;  and  after  he  has 
stretched  it,  |  the  blubber  of  the  whale’s  tail  is  two  spans  long.  |  It 
is  now  as. thick  as  the  little  finger.  |  He  does  this  to  all  the  pieces; 
15  and  after  he  has  done  so,  ||  he  waits  for  the  water  to  boil.  Wdien  it 
boils  up,  |  he  takes  the  pieces  one  by  one.  He  takes  the  stretched 
blubber  |  of  the  whale’s  tail  and  puts  it  into  the  boiling  water.  |  He 
puts  it  into  it  quickly.  Wlien  the  pieces  are  all  in  the  kettle,  he  takes 
20  the  |  tongs  and  stirs  the  water  quickly.  After  doing  so  ||  he  takes 

88  laqe  kdiptslalas  laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  ha£ya'lo£mala 
q’.Es£edqexs  lr!es£mae  £wudEX'Tda.  Wa,  gIPEmxaawise  poPidExs 
90  lae  g-exaq.  Wa,  a£mise  ts!Elxuts!Elqwaqexs  ha£maexsdaaq.  Wa, 
heEm  LEgadEs  momxusEmagug'Exa  hanxxaakwe  momxusEmakwa. 

1  Boiled  Whale-Tail. — He£misa  tslEtslasneg'axa  hanxxaakwe  ts’as- 
nesa  gwE£yime,  yix  he£mae  ales  gete.  He£maaxs  lae  ax£ededa 
bEgwansmaxa  g'ayule  laxa  ts  !asna£ye.  Wa,  la  bEx£edEq  qa  maldEnes 
wagwasas  laxEns  qlwaqlwax'tslana^ex.  W"a,  la£xae  heEm  £wadzoxs 
5  lae  bEX£edEq  qa  k-'.EWElx£unes.  Wa,  la  £nEmp!Enk'  laxEns  q!wa- 
q!wax'ts!ana£yex  yix  £wasgEmasas.  Wa,  g'lPmese  qlenEme  bsxa- 
£yasexs  lae  ax£edxes  hanxxanowe  qa£s  giixtslodesa  £wape  laq.  Wa, 
la  ek  loltslexs  lae  hanxxEnts  lax  lEgwilases  g-okwe.  Wa,  gdTmese 
hanxxalaxs  lae  dax'Tclxa  £nEmts!aqe  xuse£lakwe  klts'.EXsdesa  gwE- 
10  £yime.  Wa,  la  q  lEX'beqexs  lae  dalax  apsba£yasexs  lae  ts!as£edEq. 
Wa,  laEm  nexaq.  Wa,  gdl£mese  gwal  tslasaxs  lae  malplEnk'e 
laxEns  q!waq!wax  ts!ana£yex,  yix  la  £wasgEinatsa  xuse£lakwe  ki¬ 
ts  lExsclesa  gwE£yime.  Wa,  la  yuEm  la  £wag’itEns  sElt!ax‘ts!ana£yex. 
Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gwex,£Idxa  waokwe.  Wa,  glhmese  £wi£laxs 
15  lae  esEla  qa  niEdElx£widesa  £wape.  Wa,  gIPmese  mEdElx£wIdExs 
lae  hexhdaEm  £nal£nEints  !aq  lEmlxa  ax£edxa  tslakwe  xiise£laku 
k1ts'.ExsdesagwE£yime  qa£s  axstales  laxa  maEmdElqula  £wapa.  Wa, 
la  halabalaxs  lae  axstalas.  Wa,  g  il£mese£  wl£la£staxs  lae  ax£edxa 
tslesLala  qa£s  halabale  xwetledEq.  Wa,  giPmese  gwalExs  lae 
20  hanx  sEndEq  laxa  lEgwlle.  Wa,  la  halabala  giix£edEx  £wapalas 
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the  kettle  oft  the  fire  and  pours  oft  the  liquid.  |  When  the  water  has  21 
all  been  poured  oft,  he  takes  a  small  dish  and  |  places  it  by  the  side 
of  the  kettle  in  which  the  tail-blubber  has  been  cooked.  |  He  takes 
hold  of  the  kettle  on  each  side  and  pours  the  contents  |  into  a  small 
dish.  The  people  eat  it  while  it  is  still  ||  hot;  and  when  they  have  25 
eaten  enough,  they  put  away  the  rest.  |  As  soon  as  the  owner  wants 
to  eat  more,  he  puts  the  kettle  |  over  the  fire  of  the  house;  and  when 
the  water  boils,  |  he  takes  the  kettle  off  the  fire,  and  he  takes  the 
boiled  |  whale-tail  and  puts  it  in;  and  ||  when  he  thinks  that  it  is  30 
warm  enough,  he  takes  it  out  and  eats  it,  |  for  it  is  tender  while  it  is 
warm.  Not  many  tribes  are  invited  |  to  this  food,  for  only  the 
owner  |  eats  the  boiled  whale-tail,  |  but  they  do  not  stretch  the 
blubber  of  the  dorsal  fin  when  they  boil  it.  ||  This  is  cut  in  the  same  35 
way  as  the  tail- blubber  of  the  whale  is  cut,  |  and  after  a  short  time 
it  is  put  into  boiling  water.  |  When  it  is  all  in,  the  kettle  is  taken  off 
the  fire  |  and  the  liquid  is  poured  out.  Then  the  blubber  |  of  the  dorsal 
fin  of  the  whale  shrivels  up.  When  it  is  done,  the  (woman) 
puts  it  ||  into  a  small  dish.  She  does  not  eat  this  at  once,  for,  |  40 
although  the  blubber  of  the  dorsal  fin  gets  cold,  it  never  |  gets  tough 
when  it  is  cold  :  therefore  she  cooks  much  of  it  at  the  same  time.  | 

Wli en  she  has  eaten  enough  of  the  fin-blubber,  |  she  puts  it  away; 


Wa,  gildnese  £wI£lolts!awe  £wapalasexs  lae  ax£edxa  lalogume  qa£s  21 
halabale  k'anolTlas  laxa  kltslExsdeg'idatsle  hanxxanowa.  Wa, 
afmise  tetEgEnhdxa  hanx  Lanowe  qa£s  guxts  lodes  g'ets!oxude  laq 
laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  lax'da£xwe  hex'ddaEm  qlEsddqexs  he£mae 
ales  tslElqwe.  Wa,  gildnese  polddExs  lae  gexaxa  wahkwe.  Wa,  25 
g11£Emxaawise  etled  hadncexsd  laqexs  lae  hanx'LEndxes  hanxxa- 
nowe  laxa  lngwilases  g'okwe.  Wa,  gildnese  mEdElxdvide  £wapa- 
sexs  lae  hanx'sEndEq  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  hanxxaakwe 
xuse£lakwe  kltslExsdesa  gwE£yhne  qa£s  axstEndes  laq.  Wa,  gll- 
dnese  k'otaqlaEm  ts!Elts!Elq!ux£edExs  lae  ax£wustEndEq  qa£s  q!Es£e-  30 
deq,  qa£s  tslqwaaxs  tslElqwae.  Wa,  laEm  kdes  Ledalayo  laxa 
qlenEme  lelqwalaLa£ye  gwex'sdEmas  qa£s  lex’amaeda  axnogwadas 
ha£mapxes  ha£mex'sila£ye  xuse£laku  kltslEXsdesa  gwEfyime.  Wa, 
lapa  k  !es  tslakwe  xusedakwasa  Lag'a£yaxs  ha£mex'silasE£wae.  Wa, 
lapa  heEm  gwale  bExa£yase  xuse£lakwe  kdtslExsdesa  gwe£yime.  35 
Wa,  la  Lomax-£id  diEmal-ddExs  lae  axstano  laxa  mEdnlqula  £wapa. 
Wa,  giTmese  £wlda£staxs  lae  xwelaqa  hanx'sEiidxa  hanxxanowe 
qa£s  giix£idex  £wapalas.  Wa,  4£mese  la  t lEmkwametaleda  xiise- 
dakwe  Lag'esa  gwE£yimaxs  lae  l !opa.  W a,  lanm  l  lopa  yixs  lae  axts  !o- 
yo  laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  la£mes  ex’Em  yalag  illlExs  lae  h&mx'ddEq,  40 
qaxs  wax'dnae  la  £wiideda  xuse£lakwe  Lag'a£ya.  W a,  la  hewaxa  p  !es£- 
jda  lae  £wudEx'dda.  Wa,  he/me  lag’ilas  qleqlEnEmxs  hamex’sl- 
lasE£wae  qaxs  gdPmae  polddeda  qlEsaxa  xusedakwe  Lag'a£yaxs  lae 
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45  and  when  she  wants  to  eat  some  more,  she  just  takes  the  ||  cold 
shrunk  blubber  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  eats  it,  for  |  it  never  gets  tough. 
That  is  all  about  this.  | 

1  Boiled  Devil-Fish. — When1  this  is  done,  (the  man)  goes  to  catch 
devil-fish  at  |  low  tide;  and  when  he  finds  the  hole  of  a  devil-fish,  he 
puts  the  end  |  (for  feeling)  of  the  devil-fish  spear,  into  the  entrance  of 
the  hole;  and  when  |  he  feels  the  body  of  the  devil-fish,  he  pulls  out 
5  the  devil-fish  harpoon,  and  he  pushes  ||  the  thick  end  of  the  harpoon 
into  the  hole.  When  he  |  feels  the  hard  part,  lie  pushes.  |  For  a 
short  while  he  leaves  the  devil-fish  harpoon  alone  until  it  stops 
moving,  for  |  the  devil-fish  catcher  watches  the  spear  as  it  is  moving 
10  about.  |  When  it  stops  moving,  he  takes  the  spear  and  jerks  it  ||  out 
of  the  entrance  of  the  devil-fish  hole.  Then  the  devil-fish  |  comes  out 
on  the  end  of  the  spear.  |  He  pulls  the  spear  out  of  the  devil-fish,  and 
strikes  the  devil-fish  |  on  the  rock;  and  when  it  turns  white,  he  pulls 
out  the  entrails.  These  are  called  by  the  Indians  “phosphores¬ 
cence.”  |  When  he  gets  them  off,  he  strikes  it  again  on  the  rock  to 
15  kill  it  entirely,  ||  and  to  make  it  tender  when  it  is  eaten.  Then  |  the 
hunter  goes  home,  and  puts  down  the  devil-fish  in  the  house.  |  Then 
he  takes  his  kettle,  pours  water  into  it  |  until  it  is  more  than  half 
full,  and  puts  it  on  the  fire  of  his  house.  |  When  the  water  is  boiling^ 

g’exaq.  Wa,  g'iPmese  etled  q  luts  lexsdEX'fidExs  lae  aEm  ax£edxa 
45  ewuda  tlEmg'iku  xuse£laku  rag'esa  gwE£yime  qa£s  qlEs£edeq,  qa£s 
liewaxae  p!es£eda.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Boiled  Devil-Fish. — GfiPmese  1  gwahexs  lae  nesaxa  tEqlwaxs  lae 
x-ats!aesa.  Wa,  gIPmese  qlax  g'dkwasa  tEqlwaxs  lae  segeLas  ple- 
wayoba£yases  nedzayowe  lax  tlEX'ilasa  tEgwatsle.  Wa,  giPmese 
p !ex£waLElaxa  tEqlwaxs  lae  xwePidxes  nedzayowe  qa£s  segeLes 
5  LExuba£yases  nedzayowe  laxa  tlEX'ilasa  tEgwatsle.  Wa,  la  ple- 
xwaxa  plesa.  Wa,  g'iPmese  p  !ex£waLElaxa  plesaxs  lae  sex£edEq. 
Wa,  la  yawas£Id  bases  nedzayowe  qa  sEltledesa  tEqlwa  qaxs 
doqula£maeda  nets  !enoxwaxes  nedzayaxs  yalae  yawexfila.  Wa, 
guPmese  sEltlednxs  lae  dakdindxes  nedzayowe  qa£s  odax-£ide 
10  nex£wtilsaq  lax  tlEX'ilasa  tEgwatsIa.  Wa,  g  ax£Em  axba£ya  tEqlwa 
laq.  Wa,  la  lEk'odxa  nedzayowe  laxa  tEqlwa.  Wa,  la  xusxuts!5- 
dEq  laxa  awinaklwa.  Wa,  glPmese  la  £mElx,£Ideda  tEqlwaxs  lae 
lawayodEX  bexbek- lasxa  yax'yig  llas  gwE£yasa  bakltime  bex'bek  la. 
Wa,  g  iPmese  lawaxs  lae  etled  xiisxutsledEq  qa  a/lakdales  lE£la. 
15  Wa,  hefinis  qa  tElqwes  qo  lal  tExtax£w!dLEq.  Wa,  hex‘£ida£mese 
la  na£nakwe  netslenoxwe  laxes  g'okwa.  Wa,  la  ax£alllasa  tEqalwaxs 
lae  hex’fidaEm  ax£edxa  hanx’Lanowe  qa£s  guxtslodesa  £wape  laq 
qa  ek’ !oldza£yes.  Wa,  la  hanx'LEnts  lax  lEgwIlases  g'dkwe.  Wa, 
g-iPmese  mEdElx£w!de  £wabEts lawasexs  lae  gasxlgilllaxa  tEqlwa 


1  Continued  from  p.  152,  line  36. 
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he  takes  up  the  devil-fish  ||  and  puts  it  into  the  kettle  which  is  on  the  20 
fire.  |  When  it  is  in  the  kettle,  the  man  who  is  cooking  the  devil-fish 
takes  the  |  tongs  and  stirs  it;  and  after  stirring  it  for  some  time,  he  | 
lets  it  boil  again.  Then  he  stops  stirring  it.  He  may  keep  it  |  for 
about  an  hour,  according  to  the  watch,  ||  boiling  this  length  of  time.  25 
Then  the  devil-fish  is  done.  |  He  takes  the  kettle  off  the  fire,  and 
places  it  at  the  |  door-side  of  the  fire.  He  takes  a  dish  and  |  puts  it 
by  the  side  of  the  kettle  in  which  the  devil-fish  is  cooked,  |  and  he 
pours  fresh  water  into  the  dish.  Then  he  takes  the  ||  tongs,  lifts  the  30 
devil-fish,  and  puts  it  into  the  |  dish.  He  takes  a  knife  and  cuts 
around  the  upper  end  of  the  |  arms  close  to  the  body,  and  he  cuts  off 
the  |  stomach  close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  body.  Then  he  puts  • 
down  |  his  knife,  takes  off  the  arms,  and  pulls  off  the  ||  loose  skin  that  35 
hangs  together  at  the  end,  and  |  he  pulls  off  the  loose  skin  along  the 
side  of  the  suckers;  |  and  when  the  loose  skin  is  off,  he  gives  it  to  one 
of  those  who  are  to  eat  the  devil-fish.  |  He  goes  on  and  does  the  same 
with  the  other  arms.  |  After  this  has  been  done,  he  takes  the  stomach 
and  pulls  off  the  loose  skin;  ||  and  after  this  has  been  done,  he  bites  40 
off  the  joint  over  the  head  and  |  spits  it  out.  He  looks  for  the  four 
shells  which  are  on  |  each  side  of  the  stomach  of  the  devil-fish. 


qa£s  gax'sEts  lodes  laxa  hanxxala  laxa  lEgwile  hanxxanowa.  Wa,  20 
gubmese  la£staxs  laeda  bEgwanEmexa  tEqwelaxa  tEqlwa  ax£edxa 
tsIesLala  qa£s  xwetledes  laq.  Wa,  glfimese  gegdlil  xwetaqexs  lae 
et!ed  mEdElx£weda.  Wa,  hefinis  la  gwalats  xwetaq.  Wa,  wala- 
anawise  lo£  fiiEmtslagELElagrla  laxa  q  laq  lalak-  layaxEns  hialaqe 
£wa£wasElllasas  maEmdElqulaxs  lae  Llopa  tEqwelaxa  tEqlwa.  Wa,  25 
la  hanx'sEndxa  hanxxanowe  laxa  lEgwil  qa£s  hang-allies  laxa 
obexxalalilases  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tayaxuse£lats!e  loqlwe  qa£s 
ha£noliles  laxa  niag-inwalilasa  tEqwefiatsle  hanxxanowa.  Wa, 
la  guxtslotsa  £wuda£sta  £wE£waplEm  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
tsIesLala  qa£s  k- liplides  laxa  tEqlwa  qa£s  la  k'liptslots  laxa  30 
loqlwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lclawayo  qa£s  t !otse£stalex  ewaxLa£yas 
clzedElEmas  mak’abala  lax  bak  awa£yas.  Wa,  laxae  tlosddEx 
gawas  mak-abala  lax  ek-  !ana£yasa  bak'awa£ye.  Wa,  la  g-eg-a£lll- 
xes  k’lawayuwe  qa£s  dag'iltslddexa  dzedzElEme  qa£s  klulpodxa 
£nEmts  laqe  laqexs  he£mae  ales  Elagalases  lEnplEna£ye.  Wa,  la  35 
x-ik'odEX  lEnplEna£yas  walabala  lax  £wax‘sanodza£yas  klumtlEna- 
£yas.  Wa,  g-fiTnese  £wi£lawe  lEnp  lEna£yasexs  lae  ts  las  lax  tExtaqu- 
Laq.  Wa,  a£mese  la  he  gwe£nakulaxa  wadkwe  dzedzElEma.  Wa, 
g-ll£mese  £wi£laxs  lae  ax£edxa  gawas.  Wa;  la  nexalax  lEnpsEma- 
£yas.  Wa,  g'il£Emxaawise  £wi£laxs  lae  qlEk'odEx  q'.EnxLa£yas  qa£s  40 
kwes£odeq.  Wa,  la  alex-£Idxa  mots  laqe  daplEnk-  axala  lax 
swax-sanoLEma£yas  gawasa  tEqlwa.  Wa,  g'ibmese  q laqexs  lae 
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43  When  lie  finds  them,  |  he  pulls  them  out  and  throws  them  away. 

Then  he  breaks  it  into  strips,  |  and  gives  a  strip  to  each  of  his  guests.  || 
45  He  who  eats  the  body  takes  off  the  loose  skin,  |  and  pulls  out  the 
mouth-parts  of  the  devil-fish  and  eats  them,  |  and  he  eats  the  body. 
After  |  they  have  eaten  enough,  they  go  out.  They  only  invite  the  | 
numaym  to  eat  devil-fish.  They  do  not  cook  devil-fish  for  many  || 
50  tribes.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Scorched  Devil-Fish.— When  the  devil-fish  hunter  |  comes  home, 
he  takes  his  knife  and  |  cuts  off  one  of  the  arms.  |  He  puts  it  by  the 
55  side  of  the  fire,  with  its  loose  skin;  and  when  ||  the  outside  is  scorched, 
he  turns  it  so  that  the  |  raw  side  is  towards  the  fire;  and  when  it  is 
also  scorched,  he  |  takes  it  off  and  pulls  off  the  loose  skin.  When  it  is 
all  off,  |  he  eats  it.  Some  Indians  call  this  “eating  devil-fish  | 
60  roasted  by  the  fire,”  although  only  the  legs  are  roasted;  ||  and  they 
call  it  “eating  devil-fish.”  Only  the  |  females  are  roasted  this  way; 
for  they  are  afraid,  when  they  are  boiled,  |  that  they  will  get  an 
itchy  eruption  and  have  to  scratch  themselves  |  wherever  the  liquid 
touches  the  skin,  when  the  female  devil-fish  is  boiled.  |  Therefore 
65  they  do  not  wash  the  female  devil-fish,  and  ||  therefore  also  it  is  not 


43  lEkumodEq  qa£s  tslEx£edeq.  Wa,  la  khllklulpsEdEq  qa  tsleltslE- 
q  lastowesexs  lae  ts£Ewanaesasa  fiiabnEme  laxes  LeffanEme.  Wa, 
45  laxa  heEm  bEbak’aweg'xa  bak-awa£yaxs  lae  lawiyodEx  lEnpss- 
ma£yas.  Wa,  he£mis  gul  gElx’oyose  gwawilba£yasa  tEqlwa  qa£s 
gugwaweglx'fideq.  Wa,  la  hamx'Tdxa  bak’awa£ye.  WTa,  gihmese 
poPidExs  lae  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  laEm  lex'aEm  tEqwelag’ilaxa 
tEqlweda  £nE£memote.  Wa,  laEm  k  !es  tEqwela  qaeda  qlenEme 
50  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  laEm  gwat  laxeq. 

Scorched  Devil-Fish  (Ts!edzEku  tEqlwa). — Wa,  hefinaaxs  galae 
g'ax  naffiakweda  nets lenoxwaxa  tEqlwa,  wa,  la  ax£edxes  kdawa- 
yowe  qa£s  tlosodexa  £nEmts!aqe  laxa  dzedzElEmasa  tEqlwa.  Wa, 
la  k'adnolisas  laxes  lEgwIle  £wi£la  le£wis  lEnp!Eiia£ye.  Wa,  gdl£mese 
55  k!umElx-£ide  L!asot!Ena£yas  laxa  lEgwilaxs  lae  lex’fidEq  qa  Llaso- 
t ’Endesa  k- hlx'k' !odEiia£ye.  Wa,  gdl£Emxaawise  k!umElx  £idExs  lae 
ax£edEq  qa£s  xuk  alex  lEnp  !Ena£yas.  Wa,  guhmese  £wi£laxs  lae 
h&mx'fidEq.  Wa,  la  £nelreda  wadkwe  bakluma  ts!Ets!edzEkug’ixa 
ts’edzEkwe  tEqlwa  wax-£mae  lex’aEm  ts!esasE5we  dzedzElEmas. 
60  Wa,  la  tExtEqwaxa  tEqlwa  £nekdq.  Wa,  laEm  lex'aEm  he 
gweg‘ilasE£wa  tslEdaqasa  tEqlwa  ylxs  kdlEmae  hanx'LEntsF/wa 
qaxs  laxae  hex'fidaEm  qlule  yixs  heniEnala£mae  qliilax  lag’aaLE- 
lasas  £wapalases  tsloxwaxa  hanx'Laakwe  tslEdaq  tEqlwa.  Wa, 
he£mis  lag'ilas  k-es  ts!oxwasE£weda  tsledzEkwe  tEqlwa.  Wa,  heEm- 
65  xaawis  k’ leselas  hanx-LEntsE£we.  Wa,  gdPmese  £wi£la  tsledzEkwe 
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boiled.  After  they  have  eaten  the  roasted  |  arms,  they  throw  the  66 
body  and  the  stomach  |  out  of  the  house.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 
Devil-Fish  with  Oil  (Chopped Devil-Fish  with  Oil). — This  ]  is  another  1 
way  of  cooking  devil-fish.  When  the  |  devil-fish  hunter  comes  home 
with  the  devil-fish,  and  when  he  has  many  |  devil-fish,  perhaps  as 
many  as  twenty  or  thirty,  ||  he  cooks  them  all  at  one  time  on  his  fire.  5 
He  |  does  it  in  the  same  way  as  I  described  the  cooking  of  devil-fish 
before,  and  he  |  takes  off  the  loose  skin  in  the  same  manner.  When 
all  the  loose  skin  is  off,  |  the  devil-fish  hunter  takes  his  knife  and  a 
large  dish  |  and  puts  them  down.  He  takes  a  small  piece  of  wood 
and  puts  it  ||  over  the  sides  of  the  dish  crosswise  in  the  middle.  10 
This  is  named  |  “the  cutting-hoard  for  devil-fish.” 

He  takes  the  arms  of  the  devil-fish  and  |  puts  them  on 
the  short  board.  He  takes  his  chopping-  |  knife  and 
chops  the  arms  into  pieces.  Then  |  he  takes  another 
arm  and  cuts  it  up  too.  After  ||  they  have  all  been  LJ  15 

chopped  up,  he  takes  a  large  kettle  and  |  washes  it  out.  When  it 
is  clean,  he  takes  with  his  hand  the  chopped  |  arms  and  throws 
them  into  the  kettle  for  cooking  them.  |  When  the  kettle  is  almost 
full,  he  pours  a  little  |  water  into  it  and  puts  it  on  the  fire.  After  || 
boiling  quite  a  while,  it  is  taken  off.  |  Then  many  dishes  are  20 


dzedzElEmasexs  lae  aEm  tslEqEWEldzEma  bak-awa£ye  LE£wa  gawa  66 
lax  l  !asana£yases  g'okwe.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Devil-Fish  with  Oil  (TEmxustaaku  tEqlwa  laxa  Llehia). — Wa,  1 
g’aEm  £nEmx-£idala  hahnex'silaenexa  tEqlweg'a.  Yixs  glFmae  g-ax 
na£nakweda  nets  lenoxwaxa  tEqlwa.  Wa,  glFmese  qlEyoLa  yixs  ne¬ 
ts  lanEmaaxa  maltsEmg'usta  tEqlwa  lox  hayaqaax  yuduxlIsEmg'usta. 
Wa,  la  £na£nEmp  lEng'ila  hanx'LEndEq  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  km  5 
nEqEmg'iltEwex  tEqwelaena£yasEn  g’ale  waldEma  lo£  lawalae- 
na£yax  lEnp  !Ena£yas.  WTa,  gihmese  £wl£lawe  lEnp  :Ena£yasexs  lae 
&x£ededa  nets  lenoxwaxes  kdawayowe,  wa,  he£mesa  loqlwa  £walasa 
qa£s  k'ag'aliles.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  ama£yelEqwa  qa£s  k’atledes  lax 
ogwaga£yasa  loqlwe  gayasEla  lax  nEgoya£yas.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  10 
tEingudzoxa  tEqlwa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  dzedzElEmasa  tEqlwa  qa£s 
k'adEdzodes  laxa  tEmgudzowe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  tEmgwayowe 
kdawayo  qa£s  tEmtEmxusalax,£idexa  dzedzElEme.  Wa,  la  £wi£laxs 
lae  etledxa  waokwe  qa£s  tEmtEmxusalax-£Ideq.  Wa,  glFmese 
£wl£la  la  tEmtEmxus£aakuxs  lae  ax£edxa  £walase  hanxLanowa.  Wa,  15 
la  tsIoxuglndEq.  Wa,  giFmese  egdg’axs  lae  guxtslotsa  tEmtEm- 
xustaakwe  dzedzElEme  laxa  tEmxustaakwi£lats  !e  •  hanxxanowa. 
Wa,  g  iFmese  Elaq  q5t!ededa  hanx'Lanowaxs  lae  xaLlaqa  guqlE- 
qasa  £wape  laq.  Wa,  la  hanx'LEnts  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  gex-- 
Lala  maEindElqrdaxs  lae  hanx  sanowa  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  20 
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22  taken  and  put  down  by  the  side  of  the  |  kettle  in  which  the  chopped 
devil-fish  has  been  cooked.  The  man  takes  a  ladle  and  |  dips  out 
the  chopped  devil-fish,  and  puts  it  into  the  |  dishes.  It  contains 
25  little  water.  When  the  ||  chopped  devd-fish  is  in  the  dishes,  he  takes 
oil  and  pours  it  over  it;  |  and  lie  only  stops  pouring  oil  over  it  when  it 
is  covered.  |  After  doing  so,  he  takes  many  spoons  and  |  gives  them 
to  those  who  are  to  eat  the  chopped  arms  of  the  |  devil-fish.  After 
30  this  has  been  done,  he  places  the  ||  dishes  in  front  of  his  guests,  and 
they  begin  to  eat  the  chopped  devil-fish  |  with  oil.  When  it  is 
finished,  they  |  go  out  at  once,  for  this  food  makes  them  feel  like 
vomiting.  |  Then  they  all  hurry  out  to  go  back  of  the  houses,  where  | 
35  they  vomit.  After  vomiting,  they  drink  water.  ||  That  is  all  about 
this.  | 

Steamed  Devil-Fish. — When  |  a  woman  sees  a  devil-fish  in  the 
water  on  a  rock  while  she  is  gathering  clams,  she  |  spears  it  and  puts 
it  into  her  small  clam-digging  canoe.  |  When  she  has  many  clams,  she 
40  steams  them.  Then  she  ||  puts  the  devil-fish  with  them  when  she  is 
about  to  pour  water  on  her  steamed  clams.  |  After  the  water  has  been 
poured  on,  the  devil-fish  is  covered  over  |  with  the  clams,  and  it  is 
steamed  with  the  clams  that  are  I  steamed  to  be  made  into  dried 


21  ax£etsE£weda  qlenEme  loElqlwa  qa  niEx£alllEles  lax  mag'inwalilasa 
tEmxustaakwidats  !e  lianx'Lanowa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tsexLa  qa£s 
tsex’Tde  laxa  tEmxustaakwe  dzedzElEma  qa£s  la  tsEyosElas  laxa 
loElqlwe.  Wa,  lapm  holElqElaxa  £wape.  Wa,  gil£mese  £wi£losa 
25  hanxxaakwe  tEmxustaakuxs  lae  ax£edxa  Lle£na  qa£s  kliinqlEqes 
laq.  Wa,  alhnese  gwal  klunqasa  Llehia  laqexs  lae  tlEplEgElesa. 
Wa,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  qlenEme  k'ak'EtslEnaqa  qa£s 
k'asfides  laxa  tEtEmxustaaguLaxa  tEmxustaakwe  dzedzElEmsa 
tEqlwa.  Wa,  glbmese  gwalExs  lae  k'ax’dzamolilasa  tetEmxustaaxu- 
30  tslala  loElqlwa  laxes  LedanEme.  Wa,  lax'da£xwe  £yos£idxa  tEmxu- 
staakwe  tEqlwa  laxa  Lle£na.  Wa,  gihmese  £wl£laxs  lae  hex-£i- 
daEm  hoquwElsa  qaxs  alae  tslEnklulEma  he  gweku  ha£mex'sila£ye. 
Wa,  lax-da£xwe  he£nakfdaEin  lax  aLana£yases  g’ig’okwe  qa£s  la 
hox£wida.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwal  hoqwaxs  lae  naxhdxa  £wape.  Wa, 
35  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Steamed  Devil-Fish  (£nEg'Eku  tEqlwa). — Wa,  he£maaxs  klunsa- 
eda  tsledaqaxa  tEqlwaxs  tslek'aaxa  g'aweqlanEme.  Wa,  la  sex  £- 
idEq  qa£s  k Iwet  lalExses  laxes  tsleg’atsle  xwaxwaguma.  Wa, 
glhmese  qlEyoLxa  g  aweqlanEmaxs  lae  £nEk'aq.  Wa,  liehnis  la 
40  lEgEnwayaatsa,  tEqlwaxs  lae  Elaq  tsas£etsa  £wap  elaxes  £nEk-asE£we. 
Wa,  glbmese  tsasEetsa  £wape  laqexs  lae  nanasklnaEmxa  tEqlwa. 
Wa,  la  £nEmax-£idaEm  Llopa  LE£wa  £nEg'Ekwe  g'aweqlanEmaxs 
k'!ots!asE£wae  qaxs  k' lomatsleLe.  Wa,  g  il£mese  LlopExs  lae  let  !e- 
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clams.  After  it  is  done,  it  is  uncovered.  |  Then  the  steamed  devil¬ 
fish  is  first  taken  out  and  ||  washed  in  fresh  water;  and  then  (the  45 
woman)  also  does  what  |  I  described  at  first,  when  I  described  the 
eating  of  devil-fish;  but  it  tastes  differently  |  when  it  is  steamed,  for 
the  taste  of  the  steamed  |  clams  affects  the  taste  of  the  steamed 
devil-fish.  | 

You  know  about  the  devil-fish  caught  in  deep  water  when  the  || 
tides  are  low  at  half-moon.  This  has  been  written  I  in  the  writing:  50 
about  those  who  get  devil-fish  for  bait  for  halibut;  |  for  I  have 
described  it  entirely,  how  they  catch  devil-fish  with  long  |  spears  in 
deep  water,  and  everything  about  it.  Therefore  |  I  say  that  you 
know  it  already,  and  also  about  the  catching  of  devil-fish  on  the  dry 
beach  at  ||  spring-tide.  That  is  all  about  this.  |  55 

Boiled  Sea-Slags  (Catching  sea-slugs). — When  |  a  man  wants  to  1 
take  sea-slugs,  he  first  goes  for  a  thin  shaft  which  is  used  by  the 
salmon-fishers.  |  He  takes  two  thin  cedar-sticks,  each  one  short  span  | 
long  and  a  little  thinner  than  the  ||  little  finger,  flat  on  one  side,  j  5 


and  he  takes  cedar-bark  and  splits 
The  two  cedar-sticks  are  to  be  hooks 
slug  spear.  |  He  puts  these  near  the 
shaft,  and  ties  them  on  with  split  ]  long 
When  it  is  finished,  it  is  this  way:  || 


it  in  narrow  strips.  | 
at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
end  of  the  harpoon- 
strips  of  cedar-bark. 


tsE£wa.  Wa,  hehnis  g'il  ax£etsE£wa  hiEg'ikwe  tEqlwa  qa£s  tslox- 
£w!tsE£we  laxa  £wE£wap!Eme.  Wa,  aEnhxaawise  la  nEgEltEwex  gwe-  45 
g-ilasasEn  g’aglleye  waldEmaxs  lae  tExtax£wIdEq.  Wa,  laEin  ogiix- 
plaEmxs  enEg’Ekwae  qaxs  lae  gwE£yose  gweplaasasa  kdotslaakwe 
g'aweqlanEm  laxa  hiEg'Ekwe  tEqlwa.  Wa,  laEmxae  gwala. 

HeEmLas  la  qlala  nanesamEnsaxa  tEqlwaxs  wax,£mae  Sma£yax’a- 
ts!a£yexes  amagawix’dEmxs  lae  nExsa£ya  hnEkiila.  Wa,  lahnese  k'  la-  50 
dEdzE£we  lax  kdadEkwasa  tatelaxa  tEqlwa  ldqwaLaxa  p!4£ye 
qaxgln  sEnolmek-  gwagwex-s£ala  laqexs  lae  nanedzayowaxa  g  iltla 
nanesamEndza£yaxa  tEqlwa  LE£wis  gwayblalase.  HehnesEn  lag'ila 
£nek-oL  laEin  £wi£la  qlaLElaq  LE£wa  lEnixidessla  nesaxa  tEqlwa  laxa 
£walase  x'ats!a£ya.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq.  55 

Boiled  Sea-Slugs  (AElyaxa  alase). — Wa  heEm  gul  ax£etso£sa  l 
aElyaenoxwaxa  alasa  saEntsIasa  ya,lnEk!wenoxwaxa  k  !5k!utEla. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  malts !aqe  wlswiil  klwaxLawa,  £nal£nEmp!Enk'e 
&wasgEmasas  laxEns  ts  !Exuts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  la  wawIlalagawesEns 
sElt!ax  ts!ana£yasEns  q!waq!wax‘ts!ana£yex  laxes  pepExk' !ot!E-  5 
nena£ye.  Wa,  la  &,x£edxa  dEnase  qa£s  dzEdzExsEildeq  qa  ts  lelts  !e- 
q!es.  Wa  la  ax£edxa  malts  !aqe  gegalblltsa  aElyayop  leqLe.  Wa, 
la  8,xbEnts  lax  max'ba£yasa  saEnts!5  qa£s  yibaLElodesa  dzEXF.kwe 
gdltla  dsnas  laq.  Wa,  glbmese  gwalExs  lae  g‘a  gwaleg'a  (fig.). 
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10  Then  lie  waits  for  it  to  be  calm  at  low  tide.  When  |  it  is  calm, 
he  launches  his  sea-slug-gathering  canoe.  |  He  takes  his  sea-slug¬ 
gathering  paddle,  and  his  knife  for  cutting  off  the  heads  j  of  sea- 
slugs,  and  also  the  stick  for  catching  sea-slugs.  Then  he  paddles  | 
to  a  place  where  he  knows  there  are  many  sea-slugs.  He  looks  down 
15  into  the  water;  and  ||  when  he  sees  a  place  where  there  are  many 
of  them  together,  he  takes  his  stick  for  catching  sea-slugs  and  | 
pushes  it  down  into  the  water.  He  pushes  the  liook-end  under  the 
sea-slugs  |  and  pulls  them  off  the  bottom,  (putting  the  hooks  under) 
the  middle  of  the  sea-slug.  |  Then  it  comes  up  lying  crosswise  over 
the  two  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  pole.  He  pulls  up  |  the  pole,  and 
20  puts  it  down  crosswise  over  his  canoe.  ||  He  takes  the  sea-slug,  takes 
his  knife,  |  and  cuts  off  the  neck.  Then  he  squeezes  out  the  insides,  | 
and  he  throws  it  down  hard  into  his  canoe,  saying  |  as  he  is  throwing 
it  down, —  | 

“Now  you  will  be  as  stiff  as  the  wedge  of  your  grandfather.”  || 

25  He  does  this  to  each  of  them,  and  says  so  as  he  throws  the  sea- 
slugs  into  his  |  canoe.  When  he  has  caught  many  of  them,  he  goes 
home.  | 

As  soon  as  he  arrives  on  the  beach  of  his  house,  his  wife  takes  |  a 
basket  and  goes  to  meet  him  and  to  carry  up  what  he  has.  She  puts  | 
30  her  basket  into  the  small  canoe;  and  the  woman  takes  ||  one  of  the 


10  Wa,  la  esEla  qa  k' lEiuaqElesexa  x'atslaese.  Wa,  gdlhnese  kdE- 
maqElaxs  lae  wi£xustEndxes  ardyatsIeLe  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxes  aElyax’sayase  se£waya  LE£wes  tlotlEsEmyoLe  k’awayo 
laxa  alase.  Wa,  hehnises  aElyayop  !eqe.  Wa,  la  sex£wida  qa£s 
la  laxes  q!ale  qlayatsa  alase.  Wa,  la  hanxhda.  Wa,  gllhnese 
15  dox£waLElaxa  qlaedzasasa  alasExs  lae  ax£edxes  aElyayop  !eqe  qa£s 
LlEngEnse  laxa  dEmsx  e.  Wa,  laEm  bEnba£ye  gegalba£yases  aElya¬ 
yop  !eqe.  Wa,  la  gaLElisa  lax  nEgoya£yasa  alasaxs  g-axae  galo- 
taweltEwe  laxa  male  gegalbesa  aElyayop  !eqe.  Wa,  la  nexostod- 
xes  aElyayop  !eq  qa  k’atledes  la  £wax'sotaga£yases  aslyaatsle  xwa- 
20  xwagiima  qa  gayales.  Wa,  la  dax'Tdxa  alase  qa£s  ax£edexes  kda- 
wayo  qa£s  t!ot!Ets!Exodaleq.  Wa,  la  x  Ix'hdEq  qa  lawayes  yax'- 
yig'Ilas.  Wa,  la  xiisalExsas  laxes  xwaxwagume.  W’a,  la  neg-E- 
tEwexs  lae  xusalExsas: — 

“LaEms  he!  LlaxalaeneLe  LEmg’ayas  gagasa.” 

25  Wa,  la  qlwalxoEm  £nek'ixs  lae  xus£alExsasa  alase  laxes  xwa¬ 
xwagume.  Wa,  gllhnese  q  lEyoLExs  lae  na£naku  laxes  g-okwe. 

Wa,  glhmese  lag  alis  lax  LlEmahsases  g‘5kwaxs  lae  gEnEmas  &x£ed- 
xa  lExa£ye  qa£s  la  lalala;  he£mis,  qa£s  la  nanagwala.  Wa,  la  hang'aa- 
lExsases  lExa£ye  laxa  xwaxwagume.  Wa,  Ik  dax,£ideda  tslEdaqaxa 
30  hiEme  alasa  qa£s  x-Jx'hde  £wasgEmasas  ogwidE£yas  laxes  dalaena- 
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sea-slugs,  squeezes  down  the  whole  length  of  its  body,  holding  it  by 
the  |  hind  part,  the  head  downward;  and  when  what  is  left  of  the 
insides  has  come  out,  |  she  throws  it  into  the  basket.  She  does  this 
to  all  |  of  them.  When  they  are  all  in,  she  carries  |  her  basket  of 
sea-slugs  up  the  beach  and  takes  it  ||  into  the  house.  She  puts  it 
down  in  the  corner  of  the  house.  |  Then  she  takes  a  large  low  steam¬ 
ing-box  and  pours  some  |  fresh  water  into  it.  When  it  is  half  full, 
she  takes  the  basket  of  sea-slugs  |  and  pours  them  into  the  water  in 
the  box.  She  leaves  them  there  |  for  two  nights  with  the  water  over 
them.  Then  they  are  ready  ||  to  be  boiled.  The  man  takes  the 
kettle  for  boiling  sea-slugs  |  and  pours  water  into  it  until  it  is  half 
full.  |  He  puts  it  over  the  fire;  and  when  the  kettle  for  boiling  sea- 
slugs  |  is  on  the  fire  with  the  sea-slugs  in  it,  he  goes  into  the  woods 
and  breaks  off  hemlock-branches.  |  He  carries  these  back  and  puts 
them  down  where  the  sea-slugs  are  boiling  ||  in  the  kettle.  After  lie 
has  done  so,  he  takes  the  low  steaming-box  in  which  the  sea-slugs 
are,  |  and  places  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  |  and  also  the  tongs. 
When  the  water  begins  to  boil,  his  wife  |  takes  one  of  the  sea-slugs 
and  squeezes  the  body  so  that  |  the  liquid  comes  out  from  the  inside. 
Then  she  puts  it  into  the  boiling  water.  ||  Her  husband  stirs  it  with 
the  tongs.  The  woman  ]  squeezes  out  the  whole  number  of  sea- 
slugs;  and  when  they  are  all  |  in  the  kettle,  the  man  continues  to 


£yax  oxsdE£yas.  Wa,  la  bEnxtala.  Wa,  glPmese  swFlawe  g'eg'a- 
yayawa£yas  yaxyig  llasexs  lae  lExtsldts  laxes  lExa£ye.  Wa,  la 
£naxwa  he  gwex  £idxa  waokwe.  Wa,  g'iPmese  £wilts  laxs  lae  k-  !ox£wul- 
todxes  Elyatsle  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  k' !ox£wtisdesElaq  qa£s  la  k'logwe- 
LElaq  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  k'  !ox£walilas  lax  onegwilases  gokwe. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  kutElil  q!o£lats!a.  Wa,  la  guxtsldtsa  £we- 
£waplEme  laq.  Wa,  g'iPmese  nEgoyoxsdalaxs  lae  ax£edxa  Elyatsle 
lExa£ya  qa£s  la  giixstEnts  lax  £wabEts!4was.  Wa,  la  has.  Wa, 
hetla  la  maiExse  gammas  qlogulileda  alasaxa  £wapaxs  lae  helala  lax 
hanx'LEntsE£we.  Wa,  leda  bEgwanEme  ax£edxes  ElselatsIeLe  hanx-- 
Lanowa.  Wa,  la  guxtslotsa  £wape  laq  qa  nEgoyoxsdales.  Wa, 
la  h&nx'LEnts  laxes  lEgwIle.  Wa,  gdPmese  la  hanxxale  Else£la- 
tsleLasexa  alasaxs  lae  laxa  ax!e  qa£s  LlEx£wide  laxa  qlwaxe.  Wa, 
g'axe  gEmxElaq  qa£s  la  gEmxstEndEq  laxes  Else£lats!axa  alase 
hanxxanowa.  Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  qlogulile  Elya¬ 
tsle  kutElil  q!o£lats!a  qa£s  g'axe  ha£nolisas  laxes  lEgwile;  Wa,  lie- 
fmesa  tslesLala.  Wa,  glPmese  mEdElx£wideda  £wapaxs  lae  gEnE- 
mas  S,x£edxa  £nEme  alasa  qa£s  x'Ix'£idex  ok!wina£ya  qa  lawayes 
£wapaga£yasexs  lae  tslEmxstEnts  laxa  maEmdElqula  £wapa.  Wa, 
lapa  ia£wunEmas  xwetasa  tslesLala  laq.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm 
xux'fideda  tslEdaqax  £waxaasa  alase.  Wa,  g'iPmese  £wFla£steda 
alasaxs  lae  hemEnalag'ilipEm  xweteda  bEgwaiiEmaq.  Wa,  g  il- 
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53  stir  them.  When  |  the  water  begins  to  boil,  the  man  picks  up 
handfuls  of  dirt  from  the  floor  of  the  |  house  and  throws  it  into  the 
55  boiling  water.  Then  ||  it  stops  boiling  over,  for  the  |  water  of  the 
sea-slugs  almost  always  boils  over,  and  only  |  dirt  from  the  floor  of 
the  house  stops  the  boiling-over.  The  man  |  tries  to  take  hold  of  one 
of  them  with  the  tongs;  and  when  he  succeeds  in  taking  one,  |  it  is 
done.  The  skin  gets  rough  when  it  is  done.  The  (sea-slugs)  are 
60  slippery,  when  ||  they  are  raw,  and  he  can  not  get  hold  of  them  with 
his  tongs.  |  When  they  are  done,  he  takes  off  the  fire  the  kettle  for 
cooking  sea-slugs.  |  He  takes  a  large  dish  and  puts  it  by  the  side  of 
the  |  kettle.  He  pours  some  water  into  it;  and  when  it  is  |  more 
65  than  half  full  of  water,  he  takes  the  tongs,  lifts  up  the  ||  sea-slugs,  and 
puts  them  into  the  dish  for  washing  the  boiled  |  slugs.  As  soon  as  they 
are  all  in,  the  man  sits  down  by  its  side  |  and  washes  them,  they  being 
stiff.  Afterhehas  |  washed  one  of  them,  he  gives  it  to  one  of  his  guests  | 
to  eat  first  a  sea-slug;  and  the  one  to  whom  the  first  sea-slug  is  given 
70  eats  it  at  once.  ||  The  man  washes  the  sea-slugs  quickly,  |  and  gives 
one  to  a  second  man;  and  he  continues  doing  this  with  his  other  | 
guests;  and  when  the  first  one  finishes  eating  a  sea-slug,  |  he  is  given 
another  one.  After  they  have  eaten  enough,  they  take  some  |  to 
75  their  wives,  for  sea-slugs  are  only  eaten  in  winter,  ||  when  they  are 

53  £mese  tEnx-eidExs  laeda  bEgwanEme  kfiag'flilxa  t'.EX'tlEg  llases 
g'okwe,  qa£s  k‘!a£stEndes  laxa  la  tEntEnklla.  Wa,  hex'hdahnese 
55  xut!ededa  tEntEnklla  Elselas  qaxs  xEnLElae  hemEnalaEm  tEnx'£- 
ide  £wapalasa  alasaxs  hanx-LEntsEfwae.  Wa,  lex-ahnes  xut’eda- 
masa  tlEX'tlEg-Ilasa  g’okwaq.  WA,  la,  hemEnalahna  bEgwanEme 
gunx'Td  k- !ak- !ap lEnasa  ts!esLala  laq.  WTa,  g'ifimese  k- !ip tendqexs 
lae  Llopa.  W7a,  laF.m  xulxunx’hdExs  lae  L'.opa.  WTa,  la  tsax'Enxs 
60  k-!fix-ae.  Wa,  laEm  k-!eas  gwex  hdaats  kdiplEntses  ts’esLala  laq. 
Wa,  g  ifimese  LlopExs  lae  hanx'sEndEq  laxes  lEgwiles  Elselax'dEma. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  loqlwa  qa£s  k'anoliles  laxa  Elsefiatsle 
hanx’Lanowa.  Wa,  la  guxts!otsa  £wape  laq.  Wra,  g'll£mese  ek’iol- 
dza£ya  £wape  laqexs  lae  ax£edxa  ts'.esLala  qa£s  k'!ak-!ap!Enes  laxa 
65  alase  qa£s  la  k- lipstalas  laxa  ts lots !ox£unats  !e  loqhvaxa  hanx'laakwe 
alasa.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wi£1osexs  laeda  bEgwanEme  k'.wag-agElllaq 
qa£s  ts!ots!ox£unx-£ide  laxes  laena£ye  L!ax-£Ida.  Wa,  g'ilnaxwa£mese 
gwal  ts!ots!ox£unaxa  hiEme  alasEx  lae  yax£wits  laxes  LeflanEme 
qa  g’alqlEses  Elsasxa  alase.  Wa,  la  hex'£idaEm  Elsashdeda  g-ale 
70  yax£witsE£wa,  ylxs  lae  hanakwlla  ts!ots!ox£uneda  bEgwanEmax 
yaq  IwemaLasa  mak  ilaq.  Wa,  la  he  gwe£nakulaxa  waokwe  Le£la- 
nEms.  Wa,  g'ilnaxwa£mese  £wi£leda  g-ale  yax£witso£sa  alasExs  lae 
et!ed  yax£widEq.  Wa,  g-fi£mese  pofiidExs  lae  motElaxes  anex-sa£ye 
qaes  gEnEme,  ylxs  lex-a£mae  ElsasdEmxa  alaseda  ts'.awiinxe  lax 
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good.  They  are  bad  in  summer.  That  is  all  about  |  one  way  of  76 
cooking  of  sea-slugs.  | 

Roasted  Sea-Slugs  (Sea-slugs  roasted  by  the  side  of  the  fire  of  the  |  1 
house). — When  water  has  been  on  the  sea-slugs  for  two  days,  |  the 
woman  takes  a  dish  and  carries  it  to  put  it  down  by  the  side  of  |  the 
low  steaming-box.  She  takes  the  sea-slugs  out  of  the  water  and  ||  puts  5 
them  into  the  dish.  As  soon  as  she  has  enough,  she  carries  a  dish  of 
sea-slugs  |  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire  of  her  house.  She 
puts  |  it  alongside  the  fire,  under  the  side-logs  of  the  fire,  and  she  | 
continually  turns  (the  sea-slugs)  over.  As  soon  as  they  are  really  | 
stiff,  they  are  done;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  done,  she  takes  them  off 
the  fire  with  the  ||  fire- tongs.  She  takes  another  dish  and  pours  10 
some  |  water  into  it,  and  she  puts  the  roasted  sea-slugs  into  it.  | 
Then  she  takes  a  cedar-stick  and  scrapes  off  the  ashes  that  |  stick  to 
the  roasted  sea-slugs.  When  they  are  all  in  the  dish,  she  squeezes 
them,  |  so  that  the  water  comes  out,  and  she  puts  them  into  another  || 
dish.  Then  she  takes  another  sea-slug,  scrapes  off  |  the  ashes  that  15 
stick  to  the  outside  of  the  roasted  sea-slugs,  and  she  |  squeezes  it  so 
that  the  water  comes  out,  and  puts  it  into  the  |  dish.  She  does  this 
to  all  the  others;  and  when  |  they  are  all  done,  she  gives  them  to 


Eyax'sdEmas.  Wa,  lapa  £ya£yax’sxa  heEnxe.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxa  75 
fiiEmx'fidala  h8,£mex-sllaene£xa  alase. 

Roasted  Sea-Slugs  (PEnedzEkwe  alasa  laxa  onalisasa  lEgwilasa  1 
g'okwe). — Wa,  hefinaaxs  lae  malp  lEnxwa£stalll  qlogullla  alase 
wa,  lada  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  loqlwa  qa£s  la  dalaq  qa£s  fa  k’anolllas 
laxa  Elyatsle  kutElll  qlolatsla.  Wa,  la  ax£wustalaxa  alase  qa£s  la 
axtslalas  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa,  gIPmese  heTalaxs  lae  k'alaxa  Eltslala  5 
loqlwa  qa£s  la  k’anolisas  laxa  lEgwIlases  g’okwe.  Wa,  la  k’adE- 
nolIsElas  laxa  awaba£yas  k’ak'EdEnwa£yases  lEgwile.  Wa,  a£mese 
hemEnalaEm  lex'Elaleda  tslEdaqaq.  Wa,  gd’Pmese  alax’£id  la 
L!ax£edExs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  glkmese  LlbpExs  lae  k'eltslalases  ts!es- 
Lala  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ogiblame  loqlwa  qa£s  guxts!5desa  10 
£wape  laq.  Wa,  la  axstEntsa  pEnedzEkwe  alase  laq.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  k!wa£xL^dzEse  qa£s  k’exalayoxa  guna£yaxs  lae  k!we- 
k!ut!Enexa  pEnedzEkwe  alasa.  Wa,  g11£mese’£wPlaxs  lae  qlwedzE- 
lEndEq  qa  lawayes  £wapaga£yas.  Wa,  la  yaxtslots  laxa  ogiTlame 
loqlwa.  Wa,  laxae  etled  ax£edxa  £nEme  alasa  qa£s  k'ex41exa  15 
guna£yaxs  lae  klweklutlEnexa  pEnedzEkwe  alasa.  Wa,  la  qlwe- 
dzElEndEq  qa  lawayes  £w4paga£yas.  Wa,  laxae  yaxtslots  laxa 
loqlwe.  Wa,  lanaxwaEm  he  gwex'Tdxa  waokwe.  Wa,  gfifimese 
£wl£laxs  lae  yax£wlts  laxa  ElsasLaxa  pEnedzEkwe  alasa.  Wii, 
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20  those  who  are  to  eat  the  roasted  sea-slugs.  ||  At  once  they  eat  them; 
and  after  they  have  eaten  enough,  they  carry  home  |  for  their  wives 
what  is  left  over.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Baked  Sea-Slugs  (Sea-slugs  baked  in  hot  ashes  in  the  fire  of  the  | 
house). — The  woman  also  takes  the  sea-slugs  out  of  the  low  steaming- 
25  box.  |  She  digs  a  hole  in  the  hot  ashes  and  puts  the  ||  sea-slugs  into 
the  hole  dug  in  the  ashes.  Then  she  covers  them  with  ashes.  |  It 
may  be  half  an  hour  according  to  the  watch  |  before  she  digs  them 
out.  She  takes  them  up  with  the  fire- tongs  and  |  places  them  on  the 
floor,  by  the  side  of  the  fire;  and  she  does  the  same  as  what  I  |  said 
before  when  I  spoke  about  the  sea-slugs  roasted  by  the  side  of  the 
30  fire.  That  is  ||  all.  | 

1  Roasted  Chiton. — This  is  called  by  the  l  !aL  lasiqwala  fc  Uriel,  but  by 

the  Kwag'ul  it  is  called  |  me'sniEts.'a.  | 

When  a  woman  gets  ready  to  |  go  to  get  chitons,  she  takes  her 
5  basket  to  put  the  chitons  into,  and  also  flat-pointed  ||  hemlock- 
branches  three  spans  in  |  length.  They  are  flat-pointed.  She  car¬ 
ries  with  her  what  is  called  |  “  instrument  for  peeling  chitons  off  the 
rock.”  As  soon  as  she  comes  to  a  place  where  there  are  many,  |  she 
pokes  the  stick  under  them,  lifts  them  off,  and  throws  them  into  her 
basket;  and  when  |  she  has  many,  she  carries  the  basket  with  the 
10  chitons  on  her  back,  and  goes  home  ||  carrying  the  basket  up  the 


20  hex-£ida£mese  ElsasddEq.  Wa,  g  lkmese  polddExs  lae  motElaxes 
hamx'safye  qaes  gEgEnEme.  WTa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Baked  Sea-Slugs  (DzamedzEku  alas  laxa  guna£yasa  lEgwIlasa 
g'okwe). — HeEmxaa  ax£ededa  tstedaqaxa  alasa  kutEllle  q!o£lats!e. 
Wa,  la  £lap!alisa  laxa  tstelqwa  guna£ya.  Wa,  la  LEx£walisasa 
25  alase  laxa  dabEkwe  guna£ya.  Wa,  la  dzEmk'Eyintsa  guna£ye  laq. 
Wa,  laxEntla  nExsEgiLElaglla  laxox  q!aq !alak!a£ye  laxEns  £nalaxs 
lae  dapteqalisaq.  Wa,  la  kdiphtses  tslesLala  laq  qa£s  la  k- !ip !all- 
lElas  laxa  onalisases  lEgwile.  Wa,  heErn  gwayhlale  gweg'ilasasEn 
waldEme  lax  makilasasEk'  laxa  pEnolldzEkwe  alasa.  Wa,  laEmxae 
30  gwala. 

1  Roasted  Chiton.— Kdinel,  lieEm  i.eqEla£yesa  LlaLlasiqwaliiq ;  wa, 
lapa  mesmEts  !axElaso£sa  Kwagmle. 

Wa,  he£maaxs  lae  xwanalEleda  tslEdaqe  qa£s  la  k’ !ak' lEnlaxa 
kdinele.  La,  8,x£edxes  k- !in£lats!eLe  lExa£ya  he£mesa  pExbaakwe 
5  idEnak'sa  qlwaxe  yuduxup!Enk-  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£vex,  yix 
£wasgEmasas.  Wa,  la  pExba.  Wa,  hednis  daaxuseq  ylxa  Legadas 
kdakdEnlayaxa  kdinele.  Wa,  glldnese  lag-aa  lax  q  teyaasasexs 
lae  L!ok!ug-i£lalaq  qa£s  ts  texts  !ales  laxes  texa£ya.  Wa,  glTmese 
qteyoLqexs  lae  oxLEX'ddxes  kdin£lats!e  texa£ya  qa£s  la  na£naku 
10  oxLosdesElaxa  kdin£lats!e  texa£ya.  Wa,  la  5xLEg'alIlas  lax  one- 
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beach.  She  puts  it  down  in  the  |  corner  of  her  house.  Then  she  11 
takes  a  large  dish  and  pours  some  |  fresh  water  into  it,  until  it  is  half 
full,  and  she  pours  the  chitons  into  it.  |  After  they  have  been  four 
days  in  the  water,  she  takes  her  |  fish-knife  and  goes  and  sits  down 
by  the  side  of  the  dish  of  chitons.  She  ||  takes  out  one  of  the  chitons  15 
and  scrapes  it  with  her  fish-knife  so  that  |  all  the  green  stuff  comes  off 
that  covers  it.  When  the  green  stuff  is  all  off,  |  (the  chitons)  are  white. 
When  they  are  done,  |  she  puts  them  into  another  dish  which  is  half 
full  of  |  fresh  water;  and  she  does  this  with  the  others.  ||  As  soon  as  20 
they  are  all  done,  she  leaves  them  in  the  water  in  the  dish  for  one 
night.  |  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  day  comes,  the  woman  takes 
drift  wood,  |  which  she  gathers  on  the  beach  in  front  of  her  house, 
and  she  puts  down  one  crosspiece  |  at  the  upper  end;  and  she  puts 
down  two  |  side-pieces,  one  on  each  side.  She  puts  kindling-wood  in 
the  space  between  the  ||  side-pieces,  and  she  places  medium-sized  25 
driftwood  crosswise  |  on  top  of  it.  Then  she  takes  her  basket  and 
goes  to  pick  stones  on  the  |  beach.  "When  her  stone-carrying  basket 
is  full  with  stones,  |  she  carries  it  on  her  back,  and  puts  it  down  out¬ 
side  of  the  place  where  she  is  going  to  steam  the  chitons.  She  |  puts 
them  on  top  of  the  crosspieces  of  driftwood;  and  when  they  are  all 
on,  |  she  lights  the  fire  under  (the  whole).  When  the  fire  blazes  up,  30 
she  goes  to  the  beach  |  and  gathers  kelp  that  grows  on  the  rocks;  | 

gwilases  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  loqlwa  qa£s  guxtslodesa 
£wE£wap!Eme  laq  qa  nEgoyoxsdalesexs  lae  guxstEntsa  k'linele  laq. 
Wa,  hetlala  moxse  £nalas  qlog'ililExs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxes 
xwaLayowe  qa£s  la  klwag'agililaxa  kdineltalile  l5q!wa.  Wa,  das- 
tEndxa  ffiEmsgEme  k'linela  qa£s  k'iklxsEmeses  xwaLayowe  laq  qa  ^5 
£wPlawesa  lEnxa  lax  osgEma£yas.  Wa,  g'iPmese  £wPlawa  lEnxa 
lax  osgEma£yasexs  lae  £mElsgEma.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwalExs 
lae  axtslots  laxa  ogiPlame  l5q!wa  laxat!  nEgoyoxsdalaxa 
£wE£wap!Eme.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gwex'fidxa  waokwe.  Wa, 
g’iPmese  £wPlaxs  lae  xa£mael  qldgulilxa  £wape  laxa  Idqlwe.  20 
Wa,  g’iPmese  £nax-£idxa  gaalaxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  qlexale 
qa£s  q  lap  !eg"allseq  lax  LlEmafisases  g'okwe.  Wa,  la£me  xwaPltsa 
£nEme  qa  geg'iwalltse.  Wa,  la  k’ak’EdEnotsa  maltslaqe  lax  Swax-sa- 
no£yas.  Wa,  laxae  momagotsa  g'alastoyoLas  lax  awagawa£yasa 
k-ak‘EdEnwa£yas.  Wa,  la  xwalEyindalasa  ha£yal£astowe  qlexal  lax  25 
okuya£yas.  Wa,  la  §,x£edxes  lExa£ye  qa£s  la  xEqwax  tlesEmalaxa 
LlEmafise.  Wa,  gll£mese  qotle  xEgwatslas  lExaxa  tlesEmaxs  lae 
oxLosdEsaq  qa£s  la  oxLanolisas  laxes  £nEg-asLaxa  k'linele.  Wa,  la 
XEquyints  laxa  gEklya£ye  qlexala.  Wa,  g'iPmese  Avilk'iyindExs  lae 
tsenabotsa  gulta  laq.  W7a,  g'iPmese  x'iqostaxs  lae  laxa  LlEmafise 
qa£s  k!ulx'£idexa  l  Iesl  lEkwe  qlwaxa  laxa  tledzEklwa.  Wa,  g  il- 
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32  and  when  her  basket  is  full,  she  carries  it  on  her  back,  and  puts  it 
down  |  by  the  side  of  the  place  where  she  is  going  to  steam  the 
chitons.  Then  she  goes  into  the  woods  to  get  |  skunk-cabbage  and 
35  old  fern.  She  puts  these  into  a  ||  basket,  and  carries  the  basket  with 
fern  on  her  back;  and  she  carries  the  skunk-cabbage  under  her  arm.  I 
Then  she  goes  home,  and  puts  down  the  skunk-cabbage  |  by  the  side 
of  the  place  where  she  is  going  to  steam  the  chitons;  and  she  also  puts 
down  the  |  basket  with  old  ferns.  Her  husband  cuts  sticks  |  one 
40  span  long,  of  red  pine,  with  sharp  points  ||  and  round,  for  spits  for  the 
chitons.  As  soon  as  these  are  finished,  |  she  takes  one  of  the  chitons 
and  pushes  the  spit  of  |  red-pine  wood  through  the  middle  of  it. 
She  does  this  with  every  one  of  them,  |  one  spit  for  each  chiton,  in 
this  manner:  When  they  are  all  on  the  spits,  |  they  are 

ready,  and  she  puts  them  into  a  basket.  Then  the  man 

45  takes  the  |[  /<P[^\  tongs  and  takes  away  the  driftwood  that  is  not 
burned;  |  and  x^jy  as  soon  as  all  the  fire  has  been  taken  away,  he 
takes  the  kelp  and  lays  it  |  on  the  red-hot  stones,  and  he 

puts  old  fern  |  over  the  kelp;  and  he  takes  the  skunk- 

cabbage  and  |  spreads  it  over  the  old  fern.  As  soon  as  this  is 
50  finished,  he  takes  the  ||  chitons  on  their  spits  and  pours  them  on  the 
skunk-cabbage.  When  this  is  |  done,  he  takes  a  cedar-stick  and 
pokes  holes  through  the  skunk-cabbage  for  |  the  water  to  pass  through 


32  £mese  qotle  LlEgwatsles  lExaxs  lae  oxLosdesaq  qa£s  la  oxxanolisas 
laxa  £nEg-asLaxa  k.  Imele.  Wa,  la  axe£sta  laxa  aLlek'as  la  axa 
k-  llkaok  !wa,  wa,  hehnisa  LEqlEmse.  Wa,  laEm  axtslots  laxa 
35  lExa£ye.  Wa,  la  oxLalaxa  LEq temdzats  !e  lExaxs  laaLal  gEmxElaxa 
k-  !lk*  laoklwaxs  lae  na£nakwa.  Wa,  la  gEmxEnolisasa  k’ lik- laoklwa 
la  mag'inwalisases  £nEg-asLaxa  kdinelg.  Wa,  laxae  oxLEg'alisasa 
LEq  lEmdzats  !e  lExa  laxaaq.  Wa,  lapa  la£wunEmas  kdaxwaxa 
£naTnEmp!Enk-e  laxEns  qlwaq  !wax'ts!ana£yex  wunagula  qa  eex'bes; 
40  wa,  he£mis  qa  leElxInes  qa  odEmsa  k' Imele.  Wa,  g  tTmese  gwa- 
Iexs  lae  ax£edxa  £nEmsgEme  laxa  k' Imele  qa£s  otledesa  odEme 
wunagul  lax  nExsEma£yas.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  £nEmts  laxsEmaleda 
k-  '.inelaxa  odEme  g-a  gwaleg-axs  lae  odEkwa  {fig.).  Wa,  la£me  £naxwa 
gwalalaxs  lae  g'itsla  laxa  lExa£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£ededa  bEgwanEmaxa 
45  kdtpLala  qa£s  k-  !ips£alax'£idexa  kdese  q!iilx-£Itsa  qlexale.  Wa, 
gITmese  £wi£leda  gultaxs  lae  ax£edxa  l  !esl lEkwe  qa£s  ts!ax'£alodes 
laxa  xux  IxsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  LEqlEmse  qa£s  ts!a- 
klyindes  laxa  l  !esl  lEkwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  k'  !ik'  !aok!wa  qa£s 
LEpEylnde  laxa  LEqlEmse.  Wa,  g11£mese  gwalExs  lae  &x£edxa 
50  odskwe  lr  linela  qa£s  g'edzodales  laxa  k- !ik‘  lapklwa.  .Wa,  gdPmese 
gwalExs  lae  LlEnqEmx'saiasa  k!wa£xLawe  laxa  kdikdaoklwa  qa 
lax’salatsa  £wape  l5£  qa  k1xus^latsa  kdalEla.  Wa,  g'il£mese  gwa- 
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and  the  steam  to  come  out.  When  this  is  done,  |  he  pours  water  on,  53 
and  he  takes  some  skunk-cabbage  |  leaves  and  spreads  them  over  the 
top;  and  when  it  is  all  covered,  he  ||  takes  mats  and  covers  (the  55 
whole).  When  this  is  done,  he  |  leaves  it.  After  about  four  hours  | 
(the  chitons)  are  done.  Then  he  takes  off  the  cover-mats  and  |  also 
takes  off  the  skunk-cabbage  cover.  When  the  |  cover  is  all  off,  he 
calls  the  people  who  are  walking  about  to  come  and  eat  the  chitons.  || 
When  they  sit  down,  he  gives  each  |  one  a  spit  with  a  chiton  on  it,  60 
and  immediately  they  |  begin  to  eat  chitons.  Nobody  gets  two  | 
spits  of  steamed  chitons,  for  they  taste  very  salt;  |  and  when  they  eat 
many  chitons,  these  cause  diarrhoea.  ||  After  they  have  finished,  65 
they  all  go  home.  They  do  not  invite  |  many  tribes  for  this,  and  it 
is  not  eaten  by  the  Kwakiutl.  |  Only  the  Seaward-Dwellers  eat 
chitons,  and  also  the  Koskimo  |  and  Gwats!enoxu  and  G’ap!enoxu 
and  the  idasq!enoxu.  |  Only  those  eat  it.  That  is  all  about  this.  || 

Boiled  Chiton. — -(When  chitons  have  been  gathered  [see  p.  293],  1 
they  are  eaten  in  the  following  manner:)  At  once  (the  woman)  sends 
her  husband  to  go  and  |  invite  his  numaym.  Immediately  the  woman 
takes  |  her  kettle  and  pours  water  into  it;  and  when  it  is  half  full,  | 
she  puts  it  on  the  fire.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  ||  the  woman  takes  the  5 
basket  of  chitons  by  the  handle  and  pours  |  them  into  the  kettle. 


Iexs  lae  tsasTtsa  £wape  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  waokwe  kdlkdao-  53 
kwa  qa£s  LEpEyfndales  laq.  Wa,  guTmese  hamElqEyaxs  lae 
&x£edxa  l§El£wa£ye  qa£s  nasEymdes  laq.  Wa,  gllhnese  gwalsxs  lae  55 
has.  Wa,  laxEntla  mots.'agELElag'Ila  laxEns  q  !aq  !alak‘  layoxEns 
hialaqexs  lae  idopa.  Wa,  lahnes  letledEx  nayimas  leEl£wa£ya. 
Wa,  laxae  lawiyodxa  nayime  kdaoklwa.  Wa,  glPmese  hvhlawe 
naylmasexs  lae  Ledalaxa  q!uname£sta  qa  las  k‘  !inik‘  !al£Idxa 
kdtnele.  Wa,  glhmese  k!us£alisEXs  lae  ts  lEWanagEineda  £nal-  60 
hiEmtsIaqe  5dEku  £nEg1ku  kdfnel  laq.  Wa,  la  hiaxwaEm  hex-£i- 
dasm  k-!lnlk-!aHdxa  k'lfnele.  Wa,  lasm  k- leas  malts  laxkdEtsexa 
odEkwe  £nEg‘Eku  kdlnela,  qaxs  Lomae  dEmpla.  Wa,  hefmisexs  alae 
wulEllsElamasEx  q!ek' lEdzayaeda  kdlnelaxs  ha£ma£yae.  Wa,  g  il- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  £wl£la  na£nakwa.  Wa,  lasm  kdes  Le£lalayo  laxa  65 
q  lenEme  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  laxaa  lr!es  ha£masa  Kwag  ule,  la 
lex-a£ma  L’aLlasiqwala  k‘ !fnlk' !alxa  kdlnele  LE£wa  Gosg'imoxwe 
LE£wa  Gwatslenoxwe  LE£wa  G'aplenoxwe,  wa  hehnisa  Llasqle- 
noxwe.  HeEm  £waxeda  ha£mapaq.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Boiled  Chiton. — Wa,  he'x-£ida£mese  £yalaqaxes  la£wunEme  qa  las  1 
Le'dalaxes  £nE£me'm6te.  Wa,  la  he'x'ddahneseda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'd- 
xes  hanxxa'nowe  qa£s  guxtslo'desa  £wa'pe  laq  qa  £nEgoya/le- 
sexs  la'e  h&'nx’LEnts  la'xes  lEgwide.  Wa,  gd'hmese  mEdElx£wi'- 
dExs  la'eda  ts!Eda'qe  kdo'qulilxes  qte'nyatsle  lExaJya  qa£s  gux-  5 
stE'ndes  la'xa  ha'nx'Lanowe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  kdlpnada  qa?s 
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7  Then  she  takes  her  fire-tongs  and  |  pokes  the  chitons  in  the  water; 
and  as  soon  as  the  skin  comes  off,  |  they  are  done.  Then  she  takes 
the  kettle  off  of  the  fire.  |  She  takes  a  large  dish  and  dips  up  with 
10  a  spoon  [|  the  chitons  in  the  water,  and  she  puts  them  into  the  dish. 
She  does  not  |  put  the  liquid  into  the  dish  also.  As  soon  as  the  dish 
is  full,  |  the  woman  pours  fresh  water  on  the  chitons  in  the  dish,  | 
and  she  puts  it  down  before  the  guests  of  her  husband.  |  They  eat  at 
15  once  with  their  hands.  ||  They  peel  off  the  shells  on  the  back,  and  they 
throw  them  into  the  |  dish,  with  the  guts.  As  soon  as  they  finish 
eating  the  chitons,  they  |  waqh  their  hands  in  the  water  of  their  food  : 
and  |  after  they  have  eaten,  those  who  have  eaten  chitons  go  out.  | 
Large  Chiton  (Getting  large  chiton) . — When  a  man  wants  to  eat  |j 
20  chitons,  he  launches  his  |  small  canoe  at  low  water,  and  he  goes  to  a 
place  where  he  knows  there  are  many  chitons.  |  When  he  arrives 
there,  he  puts  the  stern  of  his  chiton-catching  |  canoe  ashore  and 
gets  off.  He  picks  up  chitons  which  |  lie  on  the  stony  beach,  and 
25  he  throws  them  into  his  small  chiton-catching  canoe.  ||  When  he  has 
many,  he  launches  |  his  chiton-catching  canoe,  goes  aboard,  and  he  | 
paddles  back.  He  picks  up  driftwood  where  there  is  much  of  it, 
and  |  he  puts  it  into  his  chiton-catching  canoe.  As  soon  as  it  is  | 

dzEkmlga'yes  la'xes  qlE'nsela.  Wa,  gd'kmese  qus£e'des  LletsE- 
7  ma£ye,  wa,  laE'm  nlopa  laxe'q.  Wa,  he'x‘£ida£mese  ha'nx's£EndEq. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  £wa'lase  lo'qlwa  qa£s  xElo'ltsodesa  k'atslEna'qe 
la'xes  qlE'nsela  qa£s  le  XEltsl&'las  la'xa  lo'qlwe.  Wa,  laE'm  kdes 
10  o'gwaqa  le  £wa'palas  la'xa  l5'q!wa.  Wa,  g'l'l£mese  qd'tleda  lo'- 
qlwaxs  la'eda  tsteda'qe  gu'qlEqasa  a'lta  £wa'pe  la'xa  la  lExutslfi/la 
qlana'sa.  Wa,  le  k'ax'dzamo'lilas  lax  Le'danEmases  la'£wunEme. 
Wa,  he'x-£ida£mese  xa'max'tsla'naxs  la'e  da'x'ddxes  ha£ma'£ye. 
Wa,  laE'm  sexA'lax  xE'ldzeg-a£yas.  Wa,  la  ts!Exts!a'las  la'xa 
15  io'qlwe  LE£wes  tslEyi'me.  Wa,  gd'l£mese  gwal  qlE'nsqlasExs  la'e 
he'Em  ts!E'nts!Enx£widede  £wapa'lases  ha£ma'£ye.  Wa,  gd'l£mese 
gwa'lExs  la'e  ho'qiiwElseda  qlE'nsqlase. 

Large  Chiton  (K- !ak‘ '.Enot  laxa  kdEnote). — He£maaxs  ha£ma- 
exsdaeda  bEgwanEmaxa  k-  lEnote.  Wa,  4£mise  wi£xustEndxes  xwa- 
20  xwagumaxa  la  x-ats!aesa  qa£s  la  laxes  qlale  qleqladxa  k- lEnote. 
Wa,  glFmese  lag-aa  laqexs  lae  aLaxLax'ddxes  k'lakdEntlaatsle 
xwaxwaguma  qa£s  loltS.we.  Wa,  la  niEnx'ddxa  k'lEnotaxs  qEp- 
qEplae  laxa  tledzEklwa  qa£s  tslEgExsEles  laxes  k’lakdEntlaatsle 
xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  glhmese  qlEyoLExs  lae  hex'ddaEm  la  wl£xus- 
25  tEndxes  kdakdnntlaatsle  xwaxwaguma  qa£slaxseq.  Wa,  g-axe  sex- 
£wida  qa£s  la  anexbalax  qlexala  laxa  qlEyaasasa  qlexale.  Wa,  la 
moxsElas  laxes  k'lakdEntlaatsle  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  gdl£mese  qo- 
tlaxs  lae  laxsa  qa£s  sex£wide;  laEm  lal  na£naku  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa, 
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full,  he  goes  aboard  and  paddles  home  to  his  house.  ||  When  he  arrives 
at  his  beach,  he  throws  the  |  driftwood  ashore.  He  goes  up  and  goes 
to  get  a  basket  from  his  |  house,  and  he  comes  carrying  it  down  to 
the  place  where  his  chiton-catching  |  canoe  is.  He  also  carries  his 
knife,  and  he  |  puts  the  basket  into  the  small  canoe.  ||  Then  he  takes 
one  of  the  chitons,  puts  it  down  on  its  back,  |  and  cuts  along  its 
belly.  Then  he  pulls  out  the  entrails,  |  and  he  throws  them  into  the 
water;  and  he  scrapes  it,  so  that  the  red  color  |  on  the  body  of  the 
chiton  comes  off.  When  it  is  all  off,  he  |  washes  it  in  salt  water. 
After  he  has  done  so,  he  throws  it  ||  into  the  chiton-basket.  He  does 
this  with  all  the  others.  |  As  soon  as  they  are  all  ready,  he  carries  the 
basket  of  chitons;  |  and  when  he  is  in  his  house,  he  puts  it  down  in 
the  |  corner  of  the  house;  and  he  goes  down  to  the  beach  to  bring 
up  |  the  driftwood,  and  he  carries  it  into  the  house,  and  he  puts  it 
down  ||  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  he  puts  it  on  the  fire.  |  If  he  wishes 
to  eat  the  chiton  raw,  he  takes  his  knife  |  and  cuts  the  belly  of  the 
chiton,  which  looks  like  the  tongue  |  of  a  quadruped.  He  puts  them 
into  a  small  dish  with  |  water  in  it.  He  also  cuts  close  along  the  shell 
on  its  back  ||  the  whole  length  of  the  body  of  the  chiton;  and  |  when 
it  is  off,  he  cuts  it  into  pieces  half  a  |  finger-width  thick.  Then  he  puts 
these  pieces  into  a  small  dish  with  water  in  it ;  |  and  when  he  has 

gdPmese  lag'alis  laxes  L  temafisaxs  lae  hex'fidaEm  sEp£idtodxes 
q!exanEme  qlexala.  Wa,  la  lftsdesa  qa£s  la  ax£edEx  texa£ya  laxes 
g'okwe  qa£s  g'axe  dEntsIesElaq  lax  ha£nedzasases  k'  !ak'tent!aats!e 
xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  he£mis  daaxuses  tslewulegayo  kdawayowa. 
Wa,  la  hifng'aalEXsasa  texa£ye  laxa  lc  !ak'  tent  !aats!e  xwaxwagu- 
maxs  lae  dax£Idxa  £nEmsgEme  k'tenbta  qa£s  t  !ex'£alExseq.  Wa, 
la  qwagEnodzEndEX  tEk’dasexs  lae  gElx£wEqodEX  yax'yig'ilas 
qa£s  tste’xstEndeq.  Wa,  la  lcodzEltsEindEq  qa  lawayesa  gugum- 
yEmstowe  kxsEmexa  k'tenbte.  Wa,  gIPmese  £wi£laxs  lae  ts!ox£wi- 
dEq  laxa  dEmsx'e  £wapa.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwalExs  lae  ts  texts  lots 
laxes  k'tendatsle  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gwex'Tdxa  wao- 
kwe.  Wa,  g-ifimese  £wi£laxs  lae  k' !ox£wEltodxes  k'tendatsle  texa- 
£ya.  Wa,  gdl£mese  laeLas  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae  hang'alllas  laxa  one- 
gwllases  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  lEnts'.es  laxa  Ltemafise  qa£s  la  wix'wus- 
desa  laxa  qlexale  qa£s  la  wTg'iLElas  laxes  g'5kwe  qa£s  la  wix'£all- 
las  laxa  mag'tnwalllases  lEgwlle.  Wa,  la  lEqwelax-£Ida.  Wa,  g'll- 
£mese  £nex'  qa£s  k'  !ilx  k'  lax'exa  kdEnotaxs  lae  §,x£edxes  k'!a- 
wayowe  qa£s  tlosodex  tEkdasa  k'tenotexa  he  gwex'sa  kdllE- 
maxsa  g-fig'abmase,  wa,  qa£s  axtslodes  laxa  lalogume  £wabEts!a- 
laxa  £wape.  Wa,  laxae  t!osodxa  makdldzodalaxa  xEldzeg-a£ya 
hebEndala  lax  £wasgEmasas  5gwida£yasa  k'lEnote.  Wa,  g  iPmese 
lawaxs  lae  heloxusEnd  t!ot!Ets!EndEq  qa  kdodEnes  wiwogwasas 
laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex,  lae  axstalas  laxa  £wabEts'Awasa  la- 
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enough,  he  takes  the  tongs  and  |  holds  the  pieces  of  chiton  and  throws 
55  them  into  the  ||  fire,  and  then  he  picks  them  out  again  with  the 
tongs  and  puts  |  them  back  into  the  dish,  and  he  washes  them,  and 
then  he  eats  them.  |  He  only  stops  when  he  has  eaten  enough.  Then 
he  rinses  his  mouth  |  with  water;  and  after  he  has  rinsed  his  mouth, 
so  that  the  salt  taste  |  is  removed,  he  drinks  a  little  water.  That  is 
60  all  about  ||  one  way  of  cooking  them.  | 

1  Baked  Large  Chiton. — There  is  another  way  of  cooking  |  chitons. 
They  only  cut  out  the  entrails;  and  as  soon  as  all  |  the  entrails  are 
out,  the  woman  takes  her  tongs  and  digs  a  hole  |  in  the  hot  ashes. 
5  Then  she  takes  the  chiton  whose  guts  have  been  removed  and  ||  puts 
it  into  the  hole  that  she  has  dug,  and  she  covers  it  over  with  hot 
ashes.  |  As  soon  as  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  a  dish  and  pours  water 
into  it  |  until  it  is  half  full.  When  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  a  spoon  | 
and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  also  the  dish,  |  and  she 
takes  the  tongs  and  uncovers  the  chiton  which  has  been  buried  in  the 
10  ashes.  ||  With  her  tongs  she  lifts  the  buried  chiton  and  |  puts  it  into 
the  dish,  and  she  takes  the  spoon  and  with  it  she  scrapes  off  |  the 
ashes  that  stick  on  it  from  the  outside.  |  As  soon  as  they  are  all  off,  she 
pulls  off  the  shell  from  the  back,  for  it  is  very  soft,  because  |  it  is 
15  thoroughly  cooked.  As  soon  as  all  the  dirt  is  off,  she  ||  changes  the 


53  l5gume.  Wa,  g'il£mese  hela  axa£yasexs  lae  ax£edxes  tsIesLala  qa£s 
daleqexs  lae  daxAIdxa  tlEwekwe  k'lEnota  qa£s  tslEXLaleq  laxes 
55  lEgwile.  Wa,  xwelaqahnese  k'lipletsa  tsIesLala  laq  qa£s  la  k'lip- 
stalas  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa,  la  ts!ox£widEq  qa£s  k'lintklatledeq.  Wa, 
laEm  al£Em  gwalExs  lae  polTda.  Wa,  la  hex'£idaEm  tslEweLlExo- 
tsa  £wape.  Wa,  g'il£mese  gwal  tsEweL  lExodExs  lae  £wFlawa  dEm- 
p  !aeL  lExawayasexs  lae  naxhdxa  holale  £wapa.  Wa,  laEm  gwala 
60  hiEmxddala  hamex'silaeneq. 

1  Baked  Large  Chiton. — Wa,  g'a£mes£  nEmx'hdala  ha£mex'silaenexa 
kdEnoteg-a,  yixs  &£mae  ts  lewElegskwa.  Wa,  glhmese  £wi£lawe 
yax-yigulasexs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxes  tsIesLala  qa£s  labese  laxa 
tslElqwa  giina£ya.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ts  lewElagEkwe  kdEnota  qa£s 
5  mExuts  lodes  laxes  £lapa£ye.  Wa,  la  dzEmsgEmtsa  tslElqwa  guna£ye 
laq.  Wa,  g11£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  loq  !we  qa£s  giixts  lodesa  £wape 
laq  qa  nEgoyoxsdales.  Wa,  gllhnese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  k'ats lEnaqe 
qa£s  g-axe  g-eg-alilaq  lax  m ag- in wal liases  lEgwile  LE£wa  loqlwe.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxa  tsIesLala  qa£s  letledes  laxes  dzamesasE£we  kdEnota. 
10  Wa,  la  kdipletsa  tsIesLala  laxa  dzamedzEkwe  k’lnnota  qa£s  la 
kdipstEnts  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  k'ats  lEnaqe  qa£s  k'odzEl- 
tsEmdes  lax  osgEma£yas  qa  lawalesa  guna£ye  la  kliitsEmeq.  Wa, 
g'ihmese  £wi£laxs  lae  gElq&lax  XEldzeg;a£yas  qaxs  lae  xas£ida  qaxs 
lae  fdak'lala  la  Llopa.  Wa,  g'iTmese  Jwi£l4wa  £yax'sEma£yasexs  lae 
15  LlayodEX  £wapasexs  lae  neqwa.  Wa,  laEm  guqodEq  lax  Llasanh- 
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water,  for  it  is  dirty.  Then  she  pours  it  out  outside  |  of  the  house,  16 
and  she  pours  some  fresh  water  on  it,  and  she  |  washes  it  again;  and 
when  all  that  looks  like  red  paint  comes  off,  it  is  done.  |  Then  they 
begin  to  eat  the  baked  chiton;  |  and  when  they  have  finished,  (the 
woman)  draws  some  water  and  rinses  her  mouth  to  ||  remove  the  20 
salt  taste;  and  when  it  is  all  gone,  she  drinks  |  water.  That  is  all 
about  this.  | 

Boiled  Large  Chiton. — First  |  the  woman  takes  a  kettle,  and  she 
pours  some  water  into  it  until  it  is  |  more  than  half  full,  and  she  puts 
it  on  the  fire;  and  she  takes  ||  a  chiton,  and  takes  the  knife  for  cutting  25 
out  the  insides,  and  cuts  |  along  one  side  of  its  belly.  Then  she  pulls 
out  the  entrails  and  throws  them  down  by  the  side  |  of  the  fire.  As 
soon  as  they  are  all  out,  she  scrapes  off  with  the  |  back  of  her  knife 
what  looks  like  red  paint  on  its  body;  |  and  when  it  is  all  off,  she 
washes  it  in  a  dish  ||  with  water  in  it;  and  by  the  time  it  is  all  washed,  30 
the  kettle  on  the  fire  begins  to  boil.  |  Then  she  puts  the  chitons  into 
it;  and  when  |  they  are  all  in,  she  calls  her  friends  to  come  and  eat 
the  |  boiled  chitons.  When  they  have  all  come  in,  the  |  woman  takes 
her  spoons  and  dishes  and  ||  puts  them  down  where  she  is  sitting,  and  35 
she  takes  her  tongs  and  stirs  |  the  chitons  that  she  is  cooking  while 
they  are  still  on  the  fire.  |  After  they  have  been  boiling  for  maybe 


£yases  g’okwe,  qa£s  laxat!  guxtslotsa  £wE£wap!Eme  laq;  laxae  etled  16 
ts!ox£widEq.  Wa,  glPmese  £wPlawa  he  gwex's  gugumyixs  lae  gwdla. 
Wa,  hex£ida£mese  k‘  lEntk'  !at  ledxa  dzamedzEkwe  kdEnota.  Wa, 
glPmese  gwalExs  lae  tsex'Tdxa  £wape  qa£s  ts '.EweL  lExode  qa  la- 
wayeses  dEmp!aeLlExawa£ye.  Wa,  glPmese  £wl£ldxs  lae  naxhdxa  20 
£wape.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Boiled  Large  Chiton  (Hanxxaak11  k- lEnot).  —  Wa,  heEm  g*tl 
ax£etso£sa  tslEdaqes  hanxxanowe  qa£s  guxtslodesa  £wape  laq  qa 
ek-  !oldza£yes .  Wa,  la  hanx-LEnts  laxes  lEgwlle.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
lrlEnote  qa£s  ax£edexes  tslewElagayo  kdawayowa  qa£s  qwagEno- 25 
dzEndex  tEkdasexs  lae  gElxiiqodEX  yax-gigulas  qa£s  ts  lEgEnolises 
laxes  lEgwlle.  Wa,  gdTmese  £wi£laxs  lae  k'osdlas  aweg-a£yases 
ts  lewElagayu  kdawayowe  laxa  he  gwex's  gugumyime  lax  osgE- 
ma£yas.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wi£l4xs  lae  tsox£widEq  laxa  loqlwa 
£wabEts!alila.  Wa,  gil£mese  £wi£la  tslokuxs  lae  mEdElx£wideda  30 
hanxmanowe.  Wa,  la  axstalasa  kdEnote  laq.  Wa,  gIPmese 
£wi£la£staxs  lae  Le£lalaxes  £ne£nEmokwe  qa  g'axes  kdEkdEnotglxa 
hanx-Laakwe  kdEnota.  Wa,  glPmese  g-ax  £wi£laeLExs  laeda 
tslEdaqe  &x£edxes  k'ak'EtslEnaqe  LE£vva  loElqlwe  qa£s  g-axe  lca- 
g-alllas  laxes  ldwaelase.  Wa,  la  &x£edxes  tsIesLala  qa£s  xwetledes  35 
laxes  kdEntela  kdEnotExs  he£mae  ales  hanxxala  laxa  lEgwlle.  Wa, 
laxEnt  !a  hayaqax  £nEmts!agELElagdla  laxEns  q  laq  !alak' !a£yaxsEns 
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38  more  than  an  hour  according  to  the  watch,  |  she  takes  them  from  the 
fire.  |  Then  they  are  boiled  to  pieces  and  they  are  cooked  thoroughly. 
40  Then  she  takes  her  ||  long-handled  ladle,  and  with  it  she  takes  out 
the  boiled  chitons  and  |  pours  them  into  the  dishes.  As  soon  as  they 
are  all  in  the  dishes,  |  she  puts  them  down  in  front  of  her  guests. 
She  takes  the  spoons  and  distributes  |  them;  and  when  she  has  given 
one  to  each,  |  they  begin  to  eat  the  boiled  chiton  and  the  liquid.  || 
45  They  try  to  eat  with  spoons  all  the  boiled  chiton.  After  |  they  have 
eaten  it  ah,  they  drink  very  little  water.  Now,  that  is  all  about  this.  | 
Chitons  are  the  food  eaten  by  the  poor  people  who  can  not  |  get 
the  real  good  food.  It  is  not  often  eaten  by  chiefs  |  and  young  men 
50  and  young  women.  The  only  time  it  is  eaten  ||  by  chiefs  and  young 
men  and  young  women  is  when  they  are  |  caught  in  bad  weather  and 
by  strong  winds,  and  when  they  have  to  stay  out  for  a  long  time,  or 
when  their  canoes  |  capsize.  Then  they  get  chitons  and  large  chitons  | 
and  winkles,  and  also  small  mussels  and  large  mussels.  This  and  | 
various  kinds  of  shell-fish  are  the  food  of  those  who  are  caught,  and 
55  often  this  ||  saves  their  lives.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

1  Eaw  and  Roasted  Sea-Eggs. — As  1  soon  as  (the  spear)  is  finished,  (the 
man)  waits  |  until  it  gets  calm  at  low  tide;  and  when  it  is  calm,  at  low 
tide  in  the  |  morning,  he  launches  his  sea-egg  spearing-canoe,  |  and  he 

38  £nalaqe  £wa£wasLalasas  maEmdElqiilaxs  lae  hanx’sEndEq  laxes  lEgwI- 
le.  Wa,  laEm  xasfida.  Wa,  laEm  alak'lala  laLlopa.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa 
40  g'ilt  lEXLala  tsexpa  qa£s  xalo£stEndexa  hanx'Laakwe  k’lEnota  qa£s 
la  tsetsldlas  laxa  loElqlwe.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wl£laxs  lae  k’ax’dzamo- 
lilas  laxes  LefianEme.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  k’ak’EtslEnaqe  qa£s  tstewa- 
naeses  laq.  Wa,  glhmese  £wi£la  la  axnogwatsa  k’ak’EtslEnaqaxs 
lax-da£xwae  £yos£Idxa  hanx’Laakwe  kdEnot  LE£wis  £wapala.  Wa, 
45  lahne  £wa£wPlaa  £yosaxa  hanx’Laakwe  k’hmota.  Wa,  g’il£mes5 
£wi£laxs  lae  naxTdxa  holalbidawe  £wapa.  Wa,  lawesLa  gwal  laxeq. 

HeEm  hemawalasa  whwoselageda  k’Enote,  yixa  wayapolala 
laLElaxa  ala£me  hemawala.  Wa,'la  k’!es  qlunala  ha£masa  g’ig’iga- 
ma£ye  LE£wa  ha£yal£a  LE£wa  ealostagase  ts  ledaqa.  Lex’aEm  hamx’T- 
50  daatsa  g’Ig’igama£yaq  LE£wa  ha£ya'la£q  le£w a  ealostagasaqexs  lala- 
wolfidae  laxa  £yax’same  £nalax  yanEmaaxs  g’ayag'illsElae  loxs 
qEpae.  Wa,  he£mis  la  ax£edaatsexa  qlanase  LE£wa  k’lEnote 
hE£wa  g'fiayowe,  Lo£ma  laese  LE£wa  xole.  Wa,  heEm  hemawalasa 
lalawohede  LE£wa  ts!ets!Ek!wemase.  Wa,  heEm  qlunala  q!ula- 
55  masEq.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Raw  and  Roasted  Sea-Eggs. — Wa,1  g’lh’mese  gwalExs  3ae  esEla 
qa  k  lirnak  ilisexa  x’ats  laese.  Wa,  g'll£mese  kdimaqElaxa  x'a- 
tsjaesaxa  gaalaxs  lae  wi£xustEndxes  mamaseq  !waats  !eLe  xwaxwa- 
guma.  Wa,  he£mesa  mamaseq  Iwax’sEyase  se£wayo  ax£etsos  LE£wis 


1  Continued  from  p.  154,  line  18. 
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also  takes  his  paddle  and  bailer  ||  and  spear.  He  paddles,  and  goes 
to  a  place  where  there  are  many  sea-eggs.  |  Then  he  takes  his  spear 
and  puts  it  into  the  ]  sea;  and  he  spears  the  sea-eggs,  and  puts  them 
into  his  |  sea-egg  spearing-canoe.  When  he  has  many  of  them,  |  he 
goes  home.  || 

As  soon  as  he  arrives  on  the  beach  of  his  house,  he  calls  his  |  tribe 
to  come  and  break  the  sea-eggs  and  to  eat  them.  |  Immediately  all 
the  men  and  women  and  |  children  go  down  to  the  beach  where  the 
sea -egg  spearing-canoe  is,  |  and  all  the  men  go  into  the  sea  ||  and 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  canoe  containing  the  sea-eggs.  |  They  take 
out  the  sea-eggs,  and  they  go  and  give  two  each  |  to  their  wives,  and 
they  also  take  two  each  for  themselves;  and  |  all  the  others  do  the 
same.  As  soon  as  |  they  have  them,  they  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the 
water.  Each  takes  a  ||  stone,  and  with  it  breaks  one  side  of  the  sea- 
egg  at  the  side  where  the  |  mouth  is,  and  they  pull  out  the  edible 
insides  and  |  wash  them  in  sea-water;  and  after  washing  them, 
they  |  squeeze  out  the  sea-water  and  they  eat  them, — lExewld  as  the 
Seaward  people  call  the  eating  |  of  sea-eggs,  while  the  Kwag’ul  call 
the  eating  of  sea-eggs  ||  mEmsexug‘Exa  mEseqwe;  and  they  all  do  the 
same  as  |  they  eat  the  sea-eggs;  namely,  the  good  sea-eggs,  which  are 
the  female  |  sea-eggs.  The  male  sea-eggs  are  bad.  That  is  what  the 

tsalayowe  lo£  mamaseq  Iwayas.  Wa,  la  sex£wida  qa£s  la  lax  qlEyaa- 
sasa  mEseqwe.  Wa,  la  dag’ilExsaxes  mamaseq  !wayo we  qa£s  me- 
dEnses  laxa  dEmsx’e.  Wa,  la  sEX’£Idxa  mEseqwe  qa£s  k!wet!alEx- 
sEles  laxes  mamaseq  Iwaats  !e  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  g’lPmese  q  lEyoLExs 
lae  na£naku  laxes  g’okwe. 

Wa,  g'ihmese  lag’alis  lax  L!Ema£isases  g’okwaxs  lae  £laqulaxes 
g’okulote  qa  g’axes  tsak’a  qa£s  mEmsexugiixa  mEseqwe.  Wa,, 
hex’£ida£mesa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEm  LE£wis  tsledaqe  LE£wa  g’ingl- 
nanF.m  la  hoqunts!es  lax  hanstalldzasasa  mEseguxsala  xwaxwa¬ 
guma.  Wa,  la  £naxwa£maeda  bebEgwanEme  la  la£sta  laxa  dEmsx'e 
£wapa  qa£s  la  Lax£wag11isxa  mEseguxsala  xwaxwaguma.  Wa 
lax'da£xwe  dagulExsaxa  mEseqwe  qa£s  la  tsasa  maemaltsEme 
mEsequ  laxes  gEgEnEme.  Wa,  laxae  maltsEme  axanEmas  qaxs 
hae.  Wa,  la  £nkwaEm  he  gwex,£ide  wadkwas.  Wa,  glbmese 
£wilxt5xs  lae  kludzExtalisEla  laxa  dEmsx-e  qa£s  £naxwe  ax£edxa 
tlesEme  qa£s  tsox£widexa  epsana£yasa  mEseqwe  laxa  gwen&£ye  lax 
sEmsas.  Wa,  lax'da£xwe  gElx£ults  !odEx  hamts!awas  qa£s  ts’ox 
£wideq  laxa  dEmsx’e.  Wa,  glkmese  gwal  tsloxwaqexs  lae  q!we- 
sodxa  dEmsx’e.  Wa,  la  lEX£widEq  £nelra  L  !aL  lasiqwalaxa  ha£ma- 
paaxa  mEseqwe;  wa,  laLeda  Kwagule  £nek-axs  hahnapaaxa  mEse¬ 
qwe  mEmsexuguxa  mEseqwe.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gweg’ilaxs  lae 
mEmsexug1xa  mEseqwe  laxa  eyax’se  mEseqwa  ylxa  tsledaqasa 
mEseqwe.  Wa,  la  £ya£yax’sa  bEgwanEme  yix  gwE£yasa  bak!ume 
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28  Indians  call  |  “milky  sea-eggs.”  The  milky  sea-eggs  are  not  eaten 
raw  by  the  Indians.  |  They  keep  them;  that  is  one  of  the  number  of 
30  those  who  are  ||  eating  sea-eggs.  The  woman  gathers  the  |  milky 
sea-eggs  that  have  been  thrown  away  by  the  eaters.  After  the 
people  have  eaten  the  |  good  sea-eggs,  she  takes  the  milky  sea-eggs 
and  washes  out  the  |  large  empty  sea-egg  shells.  Then  she  takes  the 
milky  sea-eggs  and  |  pulls  out  the  edible  insides.  She  washes  them 
35  in  salt  water;  ||  and  after  she  has  done  so,  she  squeezes  them  so  that 
the  water  comes  out,  |  and  she  puts  them  back  into  the  empty  sea- 
egg  shells.  She  continues  doing  this  |  with  the  others;  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  all  done,  there  may  be  five  |  empty  sea-egg  shells  filled 
with  milky  sea-eggs.  She  |  carries  them  up  the  beach  into  the 
40  house.  ||  Then  she  puts  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Then  she 
roasts  them.  Some  |  Indians  call  this  tslesa.  They  are  almost  | 
under  the  side-logs  of  the  fire.  Sometimes  it  takes  almost  |  half  a 
day  to  cook  them.  They  are  not  taken  off  the  fire  |  until  they  are 
burnt  black.  Then  they  are  done.  The  one  who  is  roasting  them  || 
45  invites  her  numaym  to  come  and  eat  the  |  roasted  sea-eggs;  and  as 
soon  as  the  guests  come  and  sit  down,  |  the  one  who  invited  his  numaym 
takes  the  roasted  sea-eggs  andj  puts  them  down  in  front  of  the  guests. 
There  are  two  men  to  each|  sea-egg  shell  containing  roasted  sea-eggs. 


28  dzedaq  mEseqwa.  Wa,  heEm  kdes  k- !ilx-k- !ax-so£sa  bakluma 
dzedaqe  mEseqwa.  Wa,  la  axelaq  yixa  £nEmokwe  lax  £waxaasasa 
30  m.Emsexugixa  niEseqwe.  Wa,  la  q  !ap  !e£nakula  tslEqslayasa 
mEmsexug1xa  mEseqwe,  yixa  dzedaqe.  Wa,  la  gwal  mEmsexugdxa 
eyax’se  mEsequxs  lae  ax£edxa  dzedaqe  mEseqwa  qa£s  ts!5xug-indexa 
£walase  la£xumot  mEseqwa.  Wa,  la  &x£edxa  dzedaqe  mEseq"  qa£s 
gElxuqodex  hamtslawas.  Wa,  la  ts!ox£widEq  laxa  dEmsx’e.  Wa, 
35  glhmese  gwalExs  lae  q!wes£edEq  qa  lawayes  £w4paga£yas.  Wa, 
lExts  lots  laxa  loptsla  la£xumot  mEseqwa.  Wa,  la  hanal  he  gwe- 
g  ilaxa  wa5kwe.  Wa,  gihmese  £wi£laxs  lae  £nal£nEmp!Ena  sEkdex- 
Leda  la£xumote  mEsequ  qoqutlaxa  dzedaqe  mEsequ.  Wa,  la 
k’alaq  qa£s  la  k'osdesElaq  qa£s  la  k'aeLElas  laxes  g’okwe.  Wa, 
40  k'anolisElas  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  laEm  Llopaq.  Wa,  la  £nek'eda 
waokwe  baklumqexs  tslesaaq.  Wa,  laEm  halsElaEm  kdes  nEga- 
balits  k-ak’EdEnwa£yases  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  £nal£nEmp!Ena  halsE- 
laEm  kdes  nEqalag’ila  kdes  Llopa.  Wa,  al£mese  axsanoxs  lae 
k!umk1yax-£ida.  Wa,  laEm  Llopa  laxeq.  Wa,  g'ihmese  LlopExs 
45  lae  Ledaleda  ts!esaq  laxes  £nE£memote  qa  g-axes  ts  !Ets  ledzEgdxa 
tsIedzEkwe  mEseqwa.  Wa,  glhmese  g‘ax  k!iis£alila  Le£lanEmaxs 
laeda  Ledalaxes  £nEmemote,  ax£edxa  tsedzEkwe  mEsequ  qa£s  la 
k'ag’imlilElas  laxes  LedaiiEme.  Wa,  la  maemalElaxa  £nal£nEmexLa 
ts!edzEgwats!e  mEseqwa.  Wa,  laxxla£xwe  xamax'tslanalaxs  lae 
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They  eat  with  their  hands  as  ||  they  begin  to  eat  it.  The  people  of  50 
ancient  times  called  this  |  “eating  roasted  sea-eggs.”  As  soon  as 
they  finish,  |  they  go  out  of  the  house.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Boiled  Sea-Eggs. — When  the  one  who  goes  to  get  sea-eggs  |  comes  1 
home,  he  immediately  takes  the  |  anchor-line  of  his  sea-egg-catching 
canoe  and  ties  it  to  a  |  stone  on  the  beach.  He  goes  up  and  takes  a 
large  ||  dish  out  of  the  house,  and  carries  it  down  to  where  the  sea-  5 
egg  |  catching-canoe  is.  He  puts  it  down  on  top  of  the  sea-eggs, 
and  |  he  takes  an  elongated  stone  to  break  the  shells  of  the  sea-eggs.  | 

He  sits  in  the  bow  of  his  canoe,  and  his  wife  sits  in  the  stern.  |  His 
wife  often  carries  a  yew-wood  wedge  to  break  the  sea-eggs.  ||  Then  10 
they  begin  to  break  the  mouth-side  of  the  sea-eggs,  and  they  |  pull 
out  the  edible  insides  and  wash  them  on  one  side  of  the  |  canoe. 
After  washing  them,  they  throw  them  into  the  |  large  dish,  and  they 
do  this  with  the  whole  number;  |  and  when  it  has  been  done  with  all 
of  them,  they  carry  the  clean  sea-eggs  and  go  to  put  them  down  ||  in  15 
the  house.  (The  man)  takes  a  medium-sized  kettle  and  pours  | 
fresh  water  into  it;  and  when  it  is  half  full,  he  puts  it  over  the  |  fire; 
and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  he  takes  the  dish  with  clean  |  sea-eggs 
and  drains  off  the  liquid.  When  the  liquid  is  all  |  drained  off,  he 
pours  the  clean  sea-eggs  into  the  ||  boiling  water  in  the  kettle  on  the  20 


h&mx-£ldEq.  Wa,  la  £nek-eda  g'ale  bEgwanEma  tsletsIedzEglxa  50 
tsIedzEkwe  mEseqwa.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  hex'fidaEm 
hoquwElsa.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Boiled  Sea- Eggs  (Hanx-Laaku  mEsequ). — Wa,  hefinaaxs  g’axae  1 
na£nakweda  mamasEqlwaxa  mEseqwe,  wa,  la  hex,£idaEm  ax£edEx 
mdgwana£yases  mamaseq  Iwaats  !e  xwaxwagilma  qa£s  mox£wal!ses  laxa 
makdlbalise  laxa  LlEmafise.  Wa,  la  lasdesa  qa£s  la  ax£edEx  £walasa 
loq  !wa  laxes  g'okwe,  qa£s  la  k'lntslesElaq  lax  ha£nedzasases  mEsegux-  5 
salalise  xwaxwagilma.  Wa,  l'a  hankdyints  laxa  mEseqwe.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  saxusEme  tlesEma  qa£s  tsogwayaxa  mEseqwe.  Wa,  laklwa- 
gdyodxes  xwaxwagume.  Wa,  la  gEnEmas  k!wag’iwa£ya.  Wa,  la 
qlunala  dale  gEnEinasexa  LlEmqle  LEing’ayo  qa£s  tsokulaxa  mEseqwe. 
Wa,  lax  da£xwe  tsox£widEX  sEmdzEnwa£yasa  mEseqwe.  Wa,  lax'da-  10 
£xwe  gElx£ults!odEX  hamts!4was  qa£s  ts!ox£wIdeq  lax  apsaxdza£yases 
xwaxwagume.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwal  tsloxwaqexs  lae  lExtslots  laxa 
£walase  loqlwa.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gwex'£IdEq  laxes  £waxaase,  wa, 
glhmese  £wi£laxs  lae  k’oltodxa  Elglgwatsle  mEseqwa  qa£s  lak'aeLElas 
laxes  g'bkwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  hel£a  hanxxanowa  qa£s  giixts  lodesa  15 
£WEwap!Eme  laq  qa  ek- !oldza£yes.  Wa,  la  hanx'LEnts  laxes 
lEgwile.  Wa,  gdhmese  m.EdElx£wIdExs  lae  ax£edxa  Elk-  !Exuts!alaxa 
mEseqwe  loqlwa  qa£s  x'atslEX’Tdex  £wapaga£yas.  Wii,  la  £wi£H- 
weda  £wapaga£yasexs  lae  giixstEntsa  Elg'Ekwe  mEsequ  laxa 
maEmdslqula  £wabEts!asa  h&nx-Lala  laxa  lEgwilases  g'okwe.  Wa,  20 
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21  fire  of  his  house.  |  They  keep  boiling  over  the  fire  a  long  time,  but  in 
the  evening  |  they  are  done.  Then  he  invites  his  numaym  to  come  and 
eat  |  boiled  sea-eggs.  As  soon  as  they  have  all  come  in,  the  man 
takes  |  a  long-handled  ladle  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  || 
25  kettle.  He  also  takes  many  dishes  and  puts  them  down  by  the  side  | 
of  the  kettle  in  which  the  sea-eggs  are  boiling;  and  he  takes  a  |  large 
dish  and  puts  it  down  on  one  side  of  the  |  kettle.  They  take  hold  of 
it  on  each  side,  and  drain  off  the  liquid  from  the  |  sea-eggs  into  the 
30  large  dish;  and  when  the  liquid  of  the  sea-eggs  is  in  the  dish,  ||  they 
pour  it  out  outside  of  the  house.  (The  man)  takes  a  |  long-handled 
ladle  and  dips  it  into  the  boiled  sea-eggs,  and  |  dips  them  out  and 
puts  them  into  the  dish.  When  it  is  half  full,  he  stops.  |  He  takes  a 
cedar-stick  and  splits  it  in  pieces;  and  these  are  thin.  |  They  are  each 
35  one  span  in  length,  ||  and  they  are  all  of  the  same  length.  He  gives  | 
one  to  each  of  his  guests.  Then  he  hfts  the  dish  and  |  puts  one  down 
in  front  of  each  four  men.  |  When  the  dishes  have  been  placed  in 
front  of  the  guests,  |  they  take  their  sticks  and  with  them  begin  to 
40  put  ||  the  boiled  sea-eggs  into  their  mouths.  After  they  finish,  | 
they  go  out.  They  never  drink  water,  |  because  they  are  afraid  to 
drink  water  after  eating  |  the  sea-eggs;  for,  if  they  drink  soon  after 
eating  boiled  sea-eggs,  they  get  heart-burn.  |  Therefore  they  are 


21  la  gexmala  maEmdElqula  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  het!a  la  dzaqwaxs 
lae  Llopa.  Wa,  la  Ledalaxes  £nE£memote  qa  g'axes  mEmsexuguxa 
hanxxaakwe  mEseqwe.  Wa,  gibmese  g-ax  £wf£laeLExs  lae  ax£ededa 
bEgwanEmaxa  gdltlEXLala  tsexpa  qa£s  g'axe  hanolllas  laxa  hanx- 
25  Lanowe.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  qlexLa  loElqlwa  qa£s  la  k'anolllElas 
lax  mag-fnwalTlasa  mEseqwedats  !e  hanxxanA  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
£walase  loqlwa  qa£s  k'anoliles  lax  apsamtlilasa  mEseqwe£lats  !e 
hanx'Lanowa.  Wa,  la  dadanodEq  qas  x'ats loses  £wapalasa  mEse¬ 
qwe  laxa  hvalase  loqlwa.  Wa,  gihmese  £wl£l5sa  £wapalasa  mEse- 
30  qwaxs  lae  giiqoyo  lax  L !asana£yasa  g-okwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
g-iltlEXLala  tsexpa  qa£s  tsex-£ides  laxa  hanxmaakwe  mEseqwa  qa£s 
la  tsets  !alas  laxa  IdElqlwe.  Wa,  glhmese  naEngoy^laxs  lae  gwala. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  k!wa£xLawe  qa£s  xoxExusEndeq  qa  wlswuletowes. 
Wa,  la  £nal£nEmp  lEnk'e  awasgEmasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana- 
35  £yaxs  lae  L!ELlExusalaq  qa  £nEmes  awasgEmasas.  Wa,  la  yax£witsa 
£nal£nEmts!aqe  laxes  LedaiiEme.  Wa,  la  k-agllllxa  loq!we  qa£s  la 
k-agdmlllElas  laxa  mokwe  bebEgwanEm  laxa  £nal£nEmexLa  loqlwa. 
Wa,  gdhmese  la  £wl£la  la  k-ax'dzamalileda  loElqlwaxa  klwelaxs  laeda 
k!wele  hex-£idaEm  ax£edxes  klwedayowe  k!wa£XLawa  qa£s  k!wetq!E- 
40  sElesa  hanx'Laakwe  mEsequ  laxes  sEmse.  Wa,  gdl£mese  £wf£laxs 
lae  hex-£idaEm  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  laEm  hewaxa  naxhdEx  £wapa. 
qaxs  kdlElae  nagekdlaxa  £wape  qaxs  g4l£mae  nExwag’e  nagekdleda 
mEmsexuguxa  hanxxaakwe  mEsequxs  lae  hex,£idaEm  nEweq!up!eda 
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afraid  to  drink  water  after  eating  this  kind  of  food.  ||  That  is  all  about  45 
this.  | 

Raw  Sea-Eggs  (Raw  sea-eggs  soaked  in  cold  water). —  |  When  1 
good  sea-eggs  are  being  broken,  they  take  a  |  new  dish  and  put  it 
down  on  the  beach  close  to  the  salt  water.  |  They  pull  out  the  edible 
insides  of  the  sea-egg  and  ||  wash  them  in  salt  water.  Then  (the  man)  5 
throws  them  into  the  new  dish,  |  and  they  all  do  the  same  with  the 
others.  As  soon  as  they  are  all  |  washed,  they  are  carried  up  the 
beach;  and  they  carry  them  up  the  river,  and  |  pour  some  water  into 
the  (dish).  With  his  right  hand  (the  man)  stirs  them  so  as  to  wash 
them,  |  and  he  pours  off  the  dirty  water;  and  he  puts  the  dish  ||  into  10 
the  water,  and  puts  stones  on  each  end  to  keep  it  down.  Then  he 
leaves  |  it  there.  For  one  night  it  remains  in  the  river;  but  at  noon 
on  the  |  following  day  (the  man)  walks  up  the  river  and  takes  out 
the  dish  with  the  clean  |  sea-eggs,  and  drains  off  the  liquid;  and  he 
goes  back  carrying  it  down,  |  and  takes  it  into  his  house.  Then  he 
calls  his  ||  numaymto  come  to  his  house;  and  when  they  have  all  come  15 
in,  he  takes  |  many  dishes,  and  puts  them  down  by  the  side  of  the 
dish  with  |  clean  sea-eggs;  and  he  takes  a  large  ladle  and  |  dips  up 
the  clean  sea-eggs  and  puts  them  into  the  dishes.  |  The  depth  of  the 
clean  sea-eggs  is  only  one  layer  in  the  dish.  ||  As  soon  as  there  are  some  20 


Wa,  hehnis  lag'ilas  k'iMa  nageklleda  ha£mapax  gwex'sdEmas.  45 
Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Raw  Sea-Eggs  (K'lilx'  mEsequ  tsleltalil  laxa  «wuda£sta  £wapa). —  1 
Wa,  heTnaaxs  lae  ts!okwasE£wa  eyax's  mEseqwa,  wa,  la  ax£etsE£wa 
alolaq  loqlwa  qa£s  le  hang'alldzEm  lax  awaxslallsasa  dEmsx'e. 
Wa,  la  g11x£wults!oyiwa  hamtslawasa  mEseqwe.  Wa,  la  tslox- 
£w!dEq  laxa  dEmsx'e.  Wa,  la  lExts!5ts  laxa  alolaqe  loqlwa.  Wa,  5 
la  £naxwaEm  he  gwex'ffdxa  waokwe.  Wa,  g'il£mese  £wi£la  la 
ts  !okuxs  lae  k'asdesElaq  qa£s  la  lcastalaq  laxa  £wa.  WA,  la 
guqlEqasa  £wape  laq  qa£s  molexulg'indeses  helk'!ots!ana£ye  a£yaso 
laq.  Wa,  la  guqodxa  neqwa  £wapa.  Wa,  la  lianEnsasa  loqlwe 
laxa  £wape  qa£s  t  !et  laxbEndeq  qa  wunsalayos.  Wa,  laEm  bas  10 
laxeq.  W7a,  la  xamastalis  laxa  wa.  WA,  het!a  la  nEqalaxa  la 
lEnsExs  lae  qas£Id  laq  qa£s  la  k'astEndxa  Elg'lxuts!alaxa  Elg  ikwe 
mEseqwa.  Wa,  la  x'ats!EX'£idEX  £wapaga£yas.  Wa,  g'axe  k'altlalaq 
qa£s  la  k'aeLElaq  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese  Le£lalaxes  £nE£me- 
mota  qa  gAxes  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  gllhnese  £wi£laeLExs  lae  ax£edxa  15 
qlexLa  loElqlwa  qa£s  g'axe  k'anolIlElas  lax  mag'lnwalilasa  Elg  ixu- 
tslala  £walas  loqlwa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  kAtslEnaqa  qa£s 
tsEyosElesa  Elg  ikwe  mEsequ  laxa  loElqlwa.  Wa,  la  £nEmx4dE- 
tslaEm  lax  awagwldasasa  Elg'ikwe  niEsequ  laxa  otslawasa  loqlwa. 
Wa,  glFmese  £wi£la  g-expaleda  lonlqlwaxs,  wa,  la  ax£edxa  qlexLa  20 
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21  in  all  the  dishes,  he  takes  many  J  spoons  and  distributes  them  among 
his  guests.  |  They  take  up  the  spoons,  and  the  host  |  takes  up  the 
dishes,  and  places  one  in  front  of  each  four  |  guests.  As  soon  as  they 
25  have  all  been  put  down,  they  eat  with  spoons  J| the  clean  sea-eggs; 
and  when  they  finish,  they  go  out.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

I  have  forgotten  this.  It  is  just  the  same  as  boiled  sea-eggs  |  when 
they  are  put  into  cold  water  for  one  night  so  that  they  may  |  get 
30  stiff.  Some  Indians  call  it  ''to  get  hard.”  ||  They  are  also  afraid  to 
drink  water  after  eating  sea-eggs  |  that  have  been  in  the  river;  for 
they  really  get  heart-burn  when  they  eat  |  this  kind  of  food,  and  they 
drink  water  after  it.  Therefore  they  are  afraid  of  |  water.  That  is 
all  about  this.  | 

1  Flat  Sea-Eggs. — The  means  of  obtaining  |  flat  sea-eggs  is  also  the 
same  as  that  for  obtaining  large  sea-eggs;  but  they  do  not  |  often 
spear  flat  sea-eggs,  because  it  breaks  them.  Therefore  |  they  use  the 
5  scraping-net.1  ...  As  soon  as  it  gets  calm  at  low  tide,  ||  (the  man) 
immediately  goes  and  launches  his  small  sea-egg  scraping-  |  canoe. 
He  carries  into  the  canoe  the  sea-egg-scraping  paddle  |  and  the  bailer 
and  his  scraping-net.  Then  he  goes  aboard  his  |  canoe,  and  he 
paddles  to  where  he  knows  that  there  are  |  many  flat  sea-eggs.  The 
10  flat  sea-eggs  are  where  there  is  sandy  and  level  bottom  and  no  ||  eel- 

21  k  ak'EtslEnaqa  qa£s  la  tslEwanaesas  laxes  LedanEme.  Wa,  lax'da- 
£xwe  £wida  ax£ededa  ldwelaxes  k'ak'EtslEnaqe.  Wa,  lada  Leda- 
nEme  ax£edxa  loElqlwe  qa£s  la  k’ax'dzamolilas  laxa  maemokwe 
laxa  klwele.  Wa,  glldnese  £wilg’alllExs  lae  hex'ddaEm  £yosddeda 
25  klwelaxa  Elgdkwe  mEseqwa.  Wa,  glldnese  gwalExs  lae  hoqiiwElsa. 
Wii,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

HexoLEn  Lhdewesdxs  £nEmax1s£mae  LE£wa  hanxxaakwe  mEseqwa, 
ylxa  mEseqwaxs  lae  xama£stalae  laxa  £wiida£sta  £wapa,  yixs  lae 
Llax'dda.  Waxuda  waokwe  balduma,  wa,  la  £nex-qexs  L!ax£edae. 
30  Wa,  laEmxae  kulEla  nax£edxa  £wapaxs  lae  gwal  mEmsexuguxa 
£wasgEmala  mEseqwa  qaxs  alakdalae  nEweq lupElamasxa  ha£mapax 
gwex-sdEmasexs  lae  nagekllaxa  £wape.  Wa,  hednis  lag’ila  kllEmasa 
£wape.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Flat  Sea- Eggs  (XElosaxa  amdEma).— Wa,  heEmxat!  aEmt'a- 
yosexa  amdEmes  mamaseqlwayowaxa  mEseqwe.  Wa,  la  kdes 
qliinala  ssk'as  laxa  amdEma  qaxs  q  Iwelamasaaq.  Lag-ilas  he 
&xElaseda  xElodzayowe.1  .  .  .  Wa,  glldnese  kdimaxddxax-atslae- 
5  saxs  lae  hex’ddaEm  la  wi£xustEndxes  xElodzats  leLaxa  amdEma 
xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  laEm  daxsElaxes  xElotsa£yase  se£wayowa 
LE£wis  tsalayuwe.  Wa,  he£misLa  xElodzayas.  Wa,  la  laxs "  laxa 
XElodzats  !as  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  sex£wida  qa£s  la  laxes  qlale 
qleqladxa  amdEma.  Wa,  hednisa  ex‘stE£wese  £nEmaesaxa  k‘ lease 


1  Continued  on  p.  163,  line  1,  to  p.  166,  line  75. 
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grass.  That  is  good  for  scraping  |  sea-eggs.  When  he  arrives  there,  11 
he  |  takes  up  his  scraping-net  and  puts  it  into  the  water.  He  | 
pushes  it  down  to  the  bottom  with  the  mouth  of  the  |  scraping-net 
towards  the  bow  of  his  canoe,  and  the  canoe  goes  stern  first,  as  ||  the  15 
man  turns  his  face  towards  the  stern  of  his  canoe;  |  and  he  pushes 
down  the  scraping-net  forcibly,  and  pulls  it  so  that  |  the  sea-eggs 
jump  into  the  scraping-net.  As  soon  as  it  is  full,  he  |  hauls  it  up  and 
empties  it  out  towards  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  He  continues  doing  | 
so,  and  only  stops  when  his  canoe  is  almost  full  ||  of  sea-eggs.  Then  20 
he  goes  home  to  his  house.  |  As  soon  as  he  arrives  at  the  beach  of  his 
house,  he  calls  his  tribe  |  to  come  and  cut  the  flat  sea-eggs.  Immedi¬ 
ately  all  the  men,  |  their  wives,  and  the  children  go  to  the  beach 
where  |  the  canoe  with  sea-eggs  is,  and  they  take  along  ||  horse-clam  25 
shells.  If  there  are  no  horse-clam  shells,  then  they  |  take  small 
clam-shells.  If  there  are  none  of  these,  they  |  take  large  mussel-shells 
to  break  the  sea-eggs.  They  |  walk  out  to  where  the  canoe  with  the 
sea-eggs  is,  and  they  take  the  sea-eggs  in  the  folds  of  their  |  blankets 
and  carry  them  ashore.  They  put  them  down  on  the  beach  ||  near  the  30 
edge  of  the  water,  and  all  the  others  |  do  the  same.  Then  they  sit 
down  on  the  beach,  and  each  takes  |  one  sea-egg  and  cuts  all  round  it 


ts!ats  layim  q'waxales  lax  axasasa  amdEma.  Wa,  heEm  ex-  xeIo-  10 
sexa  amdEmeda  he  gwex'se.  Wa,  gllhnese  lag-aa  laqexs  lae 
hex’hdaEm  dagdlExsaxes  XElodzayowe  qa£s  medEnse.  Wa,  la 
l lEnxallsasexs  lae  gwayaxstaleda  xElodzayuwe  laxa  ag  iwa£yasa 
xElodzats  !e  xwaxwagum  qa£s  le  hEXudzEgEmala  yixs  lae  gwegd- 
maleda  xElots  lenoxwe  laxa  oxLa£yases  XElodzatsIe  xwaxwaguma.  15 
Wa,  la  LlEnk'Elases  xElodzayowe.  Wa,  la  gElqElaq  qa  dExuts!a- 
lesa  amdEma  laxa  XElodzayowe.  Wa,  gdl£mese  qotlaxs  lae  nexo- 
stodEq  qa£s  qEp'.alExseq  laxes  nalelExse.  Wa,  laEm  hex'sa  gwe- 
g-ila.  Wa,  ahmese  gwalExs  lae  Elaq  qotles  XElodzatsIe  xwaxwa- 
gumxa  amdEma.  Wa,  la  hex'hdaEm  na£naku  laxes  g  okwe.  VV a,  20 
g-il£mese  lag 'alls  lax  L'.Ema£isases  g-okwaxs  lae  Le£lalaxes  g-okulote 
qa  las  tsak’axa  amdEma.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mesa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEm 
LE£wis  gEgEnEme  le£wis  g'ing'inanEme  la  hoqunts!es  lax  hame- 
dzasasa  amdExsala  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  dadEg'ilisE- 
laxa  xalaesasa  mEt  !ana£ye;  wax-ek'!eas  xalaetsa  mEt!ana£yaxs  lae  25 
ax£edxa  xoxulk' limotasa  &wawe  g'aweqlanEma  wax'e  k'leasa  lae 
ax£edxa  xalaesasa  xole  qa£s  tsag’ayoxa  S,mdEma.  Wa,  lax’da£xwe 
taxtla  lax  hewalasasa  amdExsala  xwaxwaguma  qa£s  la  hanx£etses 
£nEX£una£ye  laq  qa£s  g’axe  hanqElaxa  amdEma  qa£s  hanx£aliseq 
laxa  maglxstalisasa  dEmsx’e  £wapa.  Wa,  la  £naxwa£ma  wadkwe  30 
he  gwex-£id  ogwaqe.  W^a,  lax'da£xwe  k  ludzExtallsExs  lae  dax  £idxa 
£nal£nEmsgEme  amdEma.  Wa,  la  tsax-se£stalasa  xalaesasa  niEtlana- 
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with  the  clam-shell.  |  They  cut  along  the  edge,  for  the  sea-eggs  are 
35  flat.  |  After  they  have  cut  around  it,  they  take  off  ||  one  half,  and 
throw  away  the  side  of  the  sea-egg  with  the  mouth,  |  for  the  edible 
part  is  on  its  back;  and  as  soon  as  the  one  half  comes  off,  |  they  throw 
it  away.  The  other  one  they  turn  upside  down  in  the  salt  water,  |  so 
that  the  entrails  come  out,  and  they  eat  the  edible  part;  |  and  they 
40  do  the  same  to  all  the  others.  When  [|  one  of  them  gets  a  milky  sea- 
egg,  he  gives  it  to  one  who  |  gathers  them.  After  they  have  eaten, 
they  go  up  the  beach  and  |  go  into  their  houses.  There  they  take 
water  and  |  rinse  their  mouths;  and  after  doing  so,  they  drink  a  little 
45  water.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  But  the  woman  does  the  same  ||  with 
the  milky  flat  sea-eggs  as  she  did  with  the  |  milky  large  sea-eggs  when 
she  roasted  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 
Picking  Flat  Sea-Eggs  off  the  Rock  at  Low  Water.— When  |  there 
50  is  spring-tide  at  full  moon,  (the  man)  launches  his  ||  sea-egg-picking 
canoe,  takes  two  |  large  baskets  and  his  paddle,  and  he  |  paddles  to  a 
place  where  the  swell  made  by  the  southeast  wind  in  winter  does  not 
reach.  |  That  is  the  time  for  getting  flat  sea-eggs.  That  is  the  |  place 
55  to  gather  them.  When  he  reaches  there,  he  takes  his  basket  and  ||  gets 
out  of  his  sea-egg-picking  canoe;  and  when  he  finds  |  many  (sea-eggs), 

33  £yax  awe£stasa  amdEma.  Wa,  laEm  tsak-aso£seda  awunxa£yas  pExsE- 
mena£yasa  amdEma.  Wa,  gdl£mese  la£ste  tsak'a£yasexs  lae  axodxa 
35  apsodile  qa£s  ts!Ex£edeq,  ylx  axalaasas  sEmsasa  amdEma,  qaxs  hae 
k  lutalaatsa  hamts!&wa  aweg'a£yas.  Wa,  g11£mese  lawayeda  apsodl- 
laxs  lae  ts!EX£IdEq.  Wa,  a£mese  qEpIaxayodEq  laxa  dEmsx'e  £wapa. 
Wa,  he£mis  la  £wlMwats  yaxyigula.  W’a,  la  hamx'ffdEx  hamtsj&- 
was.  Wa,  &£mese  la  £naxwaEm  he  gweg'ile  waokwa.  Wa,  g11£mese 
40  laLa  £nEmokwaxa  dzedaqe  amdEmaxs  lae  ts!&s  laxa  £nEm5kwe 
q  !ap  !e£nakulaq.  Wa,  la  gwal  tsalcaxs  lae  hox£wEsdesa  qa£s  la 
hogweLEle  laxes  gdg’okwe.  Wa,  he£mis  la  ax£edaatsexa  £wape  qa£s 
ts  lEweL  lExode.  Wa,  gdTmese  gwalExs  lae  nax£idxa  holale  £wapa. 
Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq.  Wa,  laLa  aEm  naqEmgdlt4£ye  gweg'ilasasa 
45  tslEdaqaxes  gwegdlasaxa  dzedaqe  amdEma  laxes  gwegdlasaxa 
dzedaqe  mEseqwaxs  lae  ts  !esaq  lax  on^lisases  lEgwlle.  ’  Wa,  laEm 
gwal  laxeq. 

Picking  Flat  Sea-Eggs  off  the  Rock  at  Low  Water. — Wa,  he£maaxs 
lae  £walasa  x‘ats!a£yaxa  nExsEmalaeda  smEkula,  la  wI£xustEndxes 
50  kdakdElaatsIe  xwaxwagiimaxa  amdEma.  Wa  la  daxsElaxa  mal- 
tsEme  awa  la,Elxa£ya  le£wis  k‘  !ak- !Elax'sa£yase  se£wayowa.  W^a 
la  sex  wida  qa^s  la  laxa  k  !ese  lag'aaatsa  qulasa  mElase  qaxs 
ts!awunxae  lr lagllax'dEmaxa  amdEma.  Wa,  la  heEm  q!ap!E- 
yatsle.  Wa,  glhmese  lag'aa  laqexs  lae  ax£edxes  lExa£ye  qa£s  la 
55  lalta  laxes  kdakdElaatsle  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  g-il£mese  q!axa 
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he  picks  out  the  large  ones  and  j  puts  them  into  his  basket;  and  when  57 
the  basket  is  full,  |  he  takes  it  up  and  goes  and  pours  (the  contents) 
into  his  canoe.  [  He  continues  doing  this,  and  he  only  stops  when  he 
has  enough.  ||  Then  he  goes  aboard  his  little  canoe  and  goes  home,  go 
When  |  he  arrives  at  the  beach  of  his  house,  he  puts  the  anchor  |  oi 
his  sea-egg  canoe  into  the  water.  After  doing  so,  he  goes  up  the 
beach  |  and  goes  into  his  house;  and  his  wife  takes  her  back-  |  mat 
and  goes  down  to  the  beach,  and  she  carries  the  basket  with  ||  sea-  (35 
eggs  up  the  beach  into  her  |  house  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the 
fire.  |  After  doing  so,  she  sends  out  some  of  her  children  to  call  j  all 
the  men  to  go  and  carry  up  the  sea-eggs.  |  Then  they  all  take  baskets 
and  go  down  to  the  ||  beach,  and  they  go  alongside  the  sea-egg  canoe  70 
and  |  put  the  sea-eggs  into  their  baskets;  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
enough  in  their  |  baskets,  they  go  up  the  beach  and  go  into  their 
houses,  carrying  |  the  sea-eggs  in  the  baskets  on  their  backs.  Then 
they  take  their  dishes  |  and  pour  fresh  water  into  them,  and  take 
their  knives  ||  to  cut  the  sea-eggs.  They  take  the  sea-eggs  out  of  the  |  75 
basket,  which  they  place  by  the  side  of  the  dish;  and  they  chop  them 
with  the  knife.  |  As  soon  as  they  have  cut  a  sea-egg  all  around,  they 
throw  one  half  I  towards  the  fire,  and  put  the  other  half  with  the 


q  lEyaasasexs  lae  mamEnoqEwaxa  awawe  amdEma  qa£s  niEn-  56 
tslales  laxes  k' !ak'  hdaats’.e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  gllTnese  qot!a 
lEXElasexs  lae  k'loqulhdEq  qa£s  la  gux£alExsas  laxes  xwaxwagu me. 
Wa,  la  banal  he  gwegile.  Wa,  almese  gwalsxs  lae  heloLa.  Wa, 
la  laxs  laxes  xwaxwagume  qa£s  la  nahiakwa.  Wa,  gihmese  60 
lag'alis  lax  idEinadsases  g'okwe,  wii,  admese  qlElstEntsa  qlEltsE- 
mases  amdExsala  xwaxwaguma.  WTa,  gdbmese  gwalExs  lae  lasdesa 
qa£s  la  laeL  laxes  g'okwe.  Wii,  la  gEnEmas  ax£edxes  LEbeg'a£ye 
le£wa£ya  qa£s  la  lEntsles  laxa  id.Enuidise.  Wa,  la  oxLEx'hdxa 
amttslala  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  oxLosdesElaq  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  65 
g-okwe.  Wii,  la  oxLEg'alllas  lax  mag'inwallsases  lngwile.^  Wii, 
g'ihmese  gwalExs  lae  £yalaqasa  g'ayole  laxes  siisEme  qa  las  axk'  !a- 
laxa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEm  qa  las  nanagwala  laxa  amdEma.  Wa, 
hex'£ida£mese  £naxwa  ax£edxa  laElxa£ye  qa£s  la  hoquntsles  laxa 
L!Ema£ise,  qa£s  la  heg'agEndalaxa  amdExsala  xwaxwaguma  qa£s  70 
k'latslalesa  amdEma  laxds  laElxa£ye.  Wii,  g  ildnese  liayahats  !awe 
laElxa£yasexs  lae  hox£usdesa  qa£s  la  liogwil  laxes  g'ig'okwe  eoxLa- 
laxes  kmdatsle  laElxa£ya.  Wii,  hex'£ida£mese  ax£edxa  loElqlwe 
qa£s  guxtslodesa  £wE£wap!Eme  laq.  Wii,  la  ax£edxa  kdawayowe 
qa£s  tsag'ayaxa  amdEma.  Wii,  la  dolts  lodxa  amdEma  laxa  /5 
lExa£ye  qa£s  £mEkwagEndes  laxa  loqlwiixs  lae  tsax'htsa  kdawayowe 
laq.  Wii,  g'ihmese  liksta  tsak'a£yasexs  lae  ts lEgEnolisasa  apsodilas 
laxes  lEgwIle.  Wii,  la  klpstEnts  axts  !E£wasasa  hamtslawe  lax 
75052—21—35  eth — ft  1 - 32 
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edible  part  bottom  up  into  |  the  water  in  the  dish  and  wash  it,  so  that 
80  the  entrails  come  out.  ||  As  soon  as  they  are  all  out,  then  they  eat  the 
edible  part,  |  and  all  the  people  do  the  same.  After  they  have 
finished,  |  they  rinse  their  mouths;  and  when  they  have  done  so,  their  | 
wives  gather  up  the  empty  shells  and  put  them  into  a  basket.  As  soon 
as  |  they  are  all  in,  the  woman  takes  a  large  firebrand  and  puts  it  on 
85  top  of  the  ||  empty  shells.  Then  she  picks  up  (the  basket)  and  empties 
it  outside  of  the  |  house.* 1 * * * 5 * * * * 10  ...  As  soon  as  it  is  day,  (the  people)  eat 
the  fiat  and  the  |  large  sea-eggs.  .  .  .  This  is  all  about  the  flat  sea- 
eggs.  | 

1  Blue  Sea-Eggs. — I  have  forgotten  the  blue  sea-eggs.  They  are  | 
the  same  as  flat  sea-eggs,  for  they  are  eaten  in  the  same  way  |  as  the 
flat  sea-eggs  when  they  are  broken.  Only  that  is  different,  |  when 
they  go  to  get  them,  that  the  only  time  to  get  them  is  when  it  is 
5  really  low  ||  water  at  spring-tide,  when  the  moon  is  new  or  when  it  is 
full.  |  When  the  tide  is  nearly  at  its  lowest,  the  woman  takes  her  | 
basket  for  carrying  them,  and  she  carries  it  on  her  back,  going  down 
the  rocky  beach  to  the  |  point  of  land;  for  that  is  the  only  place  where 
there  are  many  blue  sea-eggs,  where  the  largest  waves  are,  |  what 
some  people  call  breakers,  for  that  is  where  the  blue  sea-eggs  stay, 
10  where  there  are  ||  many  cracks  in  the  flat  rocks,  and  that  is  where  | 
the  women  go  to  look  for  blue  sea-eggs,  carrying  their  clam-digging 


£wabEts  lawasa  loqlwe  qa£s  ts!ox£wideq  qa  lawayesa  yax'yigllas. 
80  Wa,  glbmese  £wl£l4xs  lae  hamxAdxa  hamtslawas.  Wii,  lit  £na- 
xwaEm  he  gweglleda  g’okulotas.  Wa,  glbmese  gwalExslae  £naxwa 
tsteweLlExoda.  Wa,  glbmese  gwalExs  lae  q!ap  legible  gEnEma- 
sexa  tsax-mote  qa£s  kdats  lodes  laxa  lExa£ye.  Wa,  glbmese 
£wilts  !axs  lae  ax£edxa  gulta  Avalastokwas  qa£s  anklymdes  laxa 
85  tsax'inote.  Wa,  la  kloqulllaq  qa£s  la  kd&dEs  lax  l  !asana£yases 
g  okwe.1  .  .  .  Wa,  glbmese  £nala  tsax'dEmaxa  amdEma  p£wa 
mEseqwe.  Wa,  lawespa  gwal  laxa  amdEma. 

1  Blue  Sea-Eggs  (Lewu). — HedEn  L!ElewesE£wa  Iewu,  ylxa  hemaxat! 

gwex-sa  amdEma,  yfxs  hemaaxat!  gwegllasoxs  lae  tsak’asEwe  gwe- 

g  dasaxa  amdEmaxs  lae  tsak'asE£wa.  AAa,  lex‘a£mes  oguqalayosexs 

lae  axsE£wa  yfxs  lex'a£mae  k1  lagllax  dEmqexs  alak‘  !alae  £walasa 

5  x'ats!a£yaxa  x’asawayaeda  £mEkula  loxs  la  liExsEmala.  WTa,  gll- 

hnese  Elaq  .walEmwaxsdElesa  x'ats!a£yaxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxes 

k‘ !ag11aats!eLe  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  oxLalaqexs  lae  lEntssEyala  laxa 

awllba£ye  qaxs  lex'a£mae  qlayatsa  lEweda  eEwiladaxa  quia  yix 

gwE£y^sa  waokwe  tloxwa  qaxs  behnae  dzEnaatsa  lEwe  loxs 

10  qlenEmaeda  xux'xuk-  !a  laxa  paspElxEla.  Wa,  he/mis  la  abyatsa 
tslEdaqaxa  lEwa  laxes  dalaena£yaxa  kdflakwe.  Wa,  glbmese 


'  If  this  is  not  done,  the  ghost  will  come  and  eat  the  sea  eggs.  See  p.  614,  line  17. 
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sticks.  When  |  she  finds  them,  she  immediately  pushes  them  off  with  12 
her  digging-stick,  and  she  |  throws  them  into  her  carrying-basket. 

As  soon  as  it  is  full,  |  she  carries  the  basket  of  sea-eggs  on  her  back. 
She  carries  it  up  the  rocky  beach,  and  ||  carries  it  into  her  house,  and  15 
puts  it  down  in  the  corner  of  her  house.  |  They  are  not  eaten  at  once, 
for  they  do  not  eat  them  until  |  after  they  have  been  four  days  in  the 
house.  .  .  .  When  |  they  eat  blue  sea-eggs,  they  do  the  same  as  they 
do  when  they  eat  the  |  flat  sea-eggs.  That  is  all  about  this.  || 

Barnacles  (Getting  barnacles). — When  the  woman  is  getting  |  1 
ready  to  go  and  get  barnacles,  she  takes  |  many  old' mats  and  also 
many  baskets  and  one  large  bucket,  |  and  she  goes  and  puts  them 
aboard  her  barnacle-catching  ||  canoe.  As  soon  as  the  tide  begins  5 
to  fall,  she  |  carries  her  paddle  in  one  hand,  and  she  goes  down  to 
where  the  |  barnacle-catching  canoe  is.  She  launches  it  and  |  goes 
aboard.  Then  she  paddles  and  goes  to  a  place  where  she  knows  there 
are  many  |  barnacles  on  stones.  As  soon  as  she  arrives  there,  she  || 
goes  ashore.  Then  she  puts  the  old  barnacle-catching  canoe  stern  10 
first  ashore;  |  for  they  never  use  a  new  canoe  to  go  getting  bar¬ 
nacles,  because  |  often  the  canoe  is  cracked  when  they  use  it.  | 
Therefore  they  use  old  canoes  for  getting  barnacles..  As  soon  as  | 


qlaqexs  lae  hex’fidaEm  LlEnqElotses  k’lllakwe  laq  qa£s  tslEx-  12 
ts  lodes  laxes  k’ lag’llaats  !e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g'lbmese  qotlaxs  lae 
oxEEX’ffdxes  lEwaatsIe  lExa£ya  qa£s  g’axe  oxxosdEyalaq  qa£s  la 
oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g’okwe  qa£s  oxLEg’allles  laxa  onegwllases  g’hkwe.  15 
Wa,  laxae  k’!ets!enoxu  hex'fid  tsax’ffdEq  ylxs  almae  tsax,£idqexs 
lae  mop!Enxwa£se  £naliis  axel  laxa  g’okwe.  .  .  .  Wa,  laLa 

naqEmg'iltawidalaEmx  gweg’ilasasexs  lae  tsak’aso  lax  tsak’alae- 
na£yaxa  amdEma  lo£  tsak’ !ena£yaxa  Inwa.  Wii,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Barnacles  (KIwetaxa  k!wet!a£ye). — Wa,  hefinaaxs  lae  xwanalE-  1 
leda  tslEdaqe  qa£s  la  klwetaxa  k!wet!a£ye,  wa,  he£mis  ax£etsoseda 
qlensme  k'  !ak- lobana,  wa,  hehnisa  qlexLa  laElxa£ya.  Wii,  he- 
£misa  £nEmsgEme  £walas  nagats  !a  qa£s  la  ax£alExsas  laxes  k!weda- 
tsIeLe  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  glTmese  x'ats  !Eg  atowa  £ytxwulaxs  lae  5 
dak’ lotElaxes  klwetsayase  se£wayowaxs  lae  lEntsIes  lax  hanaxsta- 
lhlzasases  k  Iwedats  !ere  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  la  wi£xllstEndEq  qa£s 
laxse  laq.  Wa,  la£me  sex£wlda  qa£s  lii  lax  qlalas  qleqladEX  t!es- 
t !ala.  Wit,  g’lbmese  lag’aa  laqexs  lae  hang’allsa.  Wa,  laEm 

aLaxLax’ffcla  qa£s  k' !ax'£allses  oxLa£yases  k!wedats!eye  tslatslag’ima  10 
qaxs  k-  !esae  k  Iwedats  !exa  k!wet!a£ya  ek'e  xwaxwaguma  qaxs  q!u- 
nalae  hox£wideda  ek’e  xwaxwagumxs  lae  yasyats!a.  Wa,  hehnis 
lag’ilas  he  k Iwedats  !exa  k!wet!a£ya  tslatslag’lma.  Wii,  g’lbmese 
k’!ax’£alise  oxLa£yasexs  lae  hex  fideEm  laltawa  qa£s  niEnxsEla- 
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15  she  puts  the  stern  ashore,  she  goes  ashore  and  picks  up  ||  some  drift¬ 
wood  and  puts  it  aboard  her  old  canoe;  and  |  when  she  has  enough, 
she  pushes  the  canoe  off  the  beach  and  goes  aboard.  |  She  goes  sea¬ 
ward,  and  looks  downward  into  the  water  ;  and  |  when  she  sees  many 
barnacles  on  stones,  she  takes  her  anchor  |  and  puts  it  overboard 
20  where  she  thinks  it  will  run  dry  at  half  ||  tide.  She  cuts  shavings  of 
dry  cedar-wood;  and  |  when  her  old  barnacle-catching  canoe  is  left 
dry  on  the  beach,  she  takes  a  large  |  bucket  and  fills  it  with  salt 
water.  When  it  is  full,  |  she  just  lifts  it;  and  when  it  stands  upright, 
she  lets  it  go.  ]  When  her  canoe  is  left  dry  on  the  beach,  she  unloads 
25  the  small  pieces  of  driftwood,  and  ||  lays  down  the  cross-ends  for  a 
fire  on  the  beach,  and  she  takes  two  other  pieces  and  lays  them  |  down 
as  side-pieces.  Between  them  she  puts  |  the  shavings  for  kindling. 
Then  she  places  cross-pieces  |  of  medium  size  on  top  of  the  side- 
pieces.  |  Then  she  picks  up  stones  close  alongside,  and  puts  them  on 
30  top;  ||  and  when  she  thinks  she  has  enough,  she  lights  the  fire  under¬ 
neath;  and  when  |  the  fire  is  burnt  up,  she  takes  her  basket  and  picks 
up  the  barnacle-stones  and  puts  them  |  into  the  basket;  but  she  only 
puts  into  the  basket  those  that  have  many  |  barnacles  on  them. 
When  she  thinks  that  the  basket  is  heavy,  she  carries  it  |  and  pours  out 
35  (the  contents)  close  to  the  fire  for  heating  stones;  ||  and  she  continues 
picking  up  the  barnacle-stones.  She  only  stops  when  she  has  | 
gathered  many;  and  as  soon  as  she  finishes,  she  takes  two  pieces  of 

15  x:  fid  ex  a  q  !aq  lexurne  laxes  k  Iwedats  !eye  ts!ats!agfima.  Wa,  gil- 
finese  heloLEXs  lae  wlqulisases  k!wedats!eye  ts  !ats  lag'ima  qa£s  lax- 
seq.  Wa,  la  Llasta  qa£s  hanxEnsElexa  dEmsx'e  fivapa.  Wa, 
gllfinese  doxfivanElaxa  qlaedzasa  t!est!ala  lae  ax£edxes  qlEltsEme 
qa£s  qlElstEndes  laxes  IcodLe  q!ax£widElxa  laLa  naEnxsEgdlalfslxa 
20  x'atsIaxEla.  Wa,  la  k' !ak- !Exumotilaxa  lkmxwa  k!wa£xnawa.  Wa, 
gllfinese  Elaq  lEmxwallse  k!wedats!es  ts!ats!agimxs  lae  axTdxa  Ewa- 
las  nagatsla  qa£s  tse£stEndes  laxa  dEmsx’e.  Wa,  gllfinese  qotlaxs 
lae  a  Em  dalaq.  Wa,  gllfinese  hang'alisExs  lae  dawaq.  Wa,  gul- 
hnese  lEmxwalise  yaeyats  lasexs  lae  moltodxa  q  !aq  !exEme.  Wa,  la  ge- 
25  g- alls  as  a  gubaLasa  lEgwisLe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  malts  !aqe  qa£s  k-ak:E- 
dEnodes.  Wa,  laEm  k'ak'EdEnwa£ya.  Wa,  la  momag'dtsa  amEma- 
£yastowe  lax  ekdallsasa  g-alastoyiwe  k-  !ak-  !Exumota.  Wa,  la  g-eki- 
yintsa  ha£yalastowe  qlexal  lax  okuya£yasa  k-ak-*dEnwa£yas.  Wa  lji 
mEnx’fidxa  tlesEme  lax  mag1nwa£yas  qa£s  XEquyindales  laq.  Wa 
30  gihmese  k'otaq  laEm  heTaxs  lae  menabodEq.  Wa,  glhmese  xfiqo- 
staxs  lae  ax£edxes  lExa£ye  qa£s  mEngfillsexa  tdestlala  qa£s  mEntsIales 
laxes  lExa£ye,  yixs  lex’amae  ax£etsoseda  q  JesgEmalaeda  tlesEmaxa 
k!wet!a£ye.  Wa,  gllfinese  gwanala  loxuses  lExa£yaxs  lae  kdoqulisaq 
qa£s  la  gugEnolisas  laxa  maglnwallsases  t!eqwapa£ye.  Wa  la 
35  hanal  he  gweg-ihi  mrnaxa  t!est!ala.  Wa,  alfines  gwalExs  lae  qle- 
nEme  q!ap!a£yas.  Wa,  gllfinese  gwalsxs  lae  ax£edxa  malts  !aqe 
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driftwood,  |  each  one  fathom  in  length  and  generally  |  one  short 
span  |  thick,  and  puts  them  down  close  to  the  |  fire  for  heating  40 
stones;  and  she  takes  two  other  pieces  of  the  same  thickness,  |  but 
only  half  a  fathom  long.  When  she  |  has  finished  this,  the  fire  for 
heating  stones  is  burnt  out.  |  Then  she  takes  a  long  thin  piece  of 
driftwood,  and  uses  it  to  take  out  the  firebrands  |  from  the  red-hot 
stones;  and  as  soon  as  all  the  firebrands  have  been  taken  out,  ||  she  45 
takes  one  of  the  one-fathom  pieces  of  round  driftwood  and  |  places 
it  by  the  side  of  the  red-hot  stones;  and  she  does  the  same  with  the  | 
piece  half  a  fathom  in  length.  She  places  it  across  the  end,  and  also  | 
with  the  other  one  of  the  same  length  at  the  other  end;  and  she 
takes  |  the  one-fathom  piece  and  puts  it  down  ||  on  the  ends  of  the  50 
two  short  ones;  and  after  she  has  done  so,  |  she  takes  a  long  thin 
piece  of  driftwood  and  levels  down  the  top  of  the  red-hot  |  stones,  so 
that  they  are  level,  and  so  that  they  fill  the  corners  ol  the  |  drift¬ 
wood  enclosure  all  around  the  place  for  steaming  the  barnacle-stones. 

As  soon  |  as  she  finishes,  she  puts  the  barnacle-stones  on 

the  red-hot  ||  stones;  and  she  heaps  up  the  barnacle-  55 

stones  on  top,  so  that  they  are  quite  |  thick.  Then 

she  takes  the  old  mats  and  spreads  them  alongside 

of  the  place;  |  and  when  they  are  all  ready,  she  takes  the  large 


£nahnEmp  lEnk‘  laxEns  baiAqe  awasgEmasas.  Wii,  la,  qlunala  37 
fiiahiiEmp  !Enk-  laxEns  ts lEXuts  !ana£yaxsEns  q!waq!wax*ts!ana£yex 
yix  awagwidasasa  qlexale  qa£s  k'atlalises  lax  mag'inwalisases  tle- 
qwapa£ye.  Wa,  laxae  etied  ax£edxa  malts  laq axat  1  heEin  awagwita  40 
g'ale  axanEms.  Wa,  lapa  a/Em  nEq lEbode  awasgEmas  s.  Wa,  gul- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  q!ulx'£Ide  lExk  IwedzEmas  t!eqwapa£yas.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxa  wile  gilt  !a  qlexala  qa£s  klwaklwetlEqEWexa  gulta 
laxa  x'lx'ixsEinala  tlesEma.  Wa,  g'lhmese  £wrloqawa  gultaxs  lae 
ax£edxa  fiiEmtslaqe  laxa  £nal£nEinp  lEnk'e  leElxun  qlexala  qa^s  45 
k'adEnblise  laxa  xuxdxsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  la  etletsa  fiiEmtslaqe 
laxa  nEqlEbodas  awasgEmase  qa£s  gebEndes  laq.  Wa,  la  etletsa 
liehnaxat !  "wasgEin  laxa  apsba£yasa  gultagawa£ye.  Wa,  laxae  ax£ed- 
xa  fiiEmts laqe  diEiuplEnk's  £wasgEmse  laxEns  baLax  qa£s  katle- 
des  lax  epsba£yasa  tslEltslEkwagawa£ye.  Wa,  g11£mese  gwalExs  50 
lae  ax£edxa  gilt  la  wllto  qlexala  qa£s  golx,£ldes  laxa  xux  ixsEmala 
tlesEma  qa  fiiEinakdyas.  Wa,  he£mis  qa  lElg'aes  laxa  ewaneqwasa 
eEmxEnwa£ye  qlexal  lax  awfistiisa  fiiEg'asLaxa  tlest  lala.  Wii,  g  il- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  t  laqEyundalasa  tlest  lala  laxa  xuxixsEmala  tle¬ 
sEma  {jig.).  Wii,  g'lhmese  la  bolEyaleda  tlest  lala  laq  qaes  laena  ye  55 
waklwa;  wii,  lii  ax£edxa  k'lak'lobane  qa£s  LEbEndlises  laq.  Wii, 
g'lhmese  la  £naxwa  gwalalaxs  lae  ax£edxa  £walase  nagatsle  qotla- 
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58  bucket  filled  |  with  salt  water  and  pours  it  over  it,  and  she  | 
quickly  takes  up  the  old  mats  and  spreads  them  over  what  is  being 
go  steamed.  ||  When  it  is  covered  over  on  top  and  on  the  sides,  |  she 
takes  a  rest.  It  may  be  half  an  hour  according  to  the  watch  |  when 
they  are  done.  Then  she  takes  off  the  mat  covering;  and  |  when  it 
is  all  off,  she  waits  for  them  to  get  dry  and  also  to  |  cool  off.  Then  she 
g5  takes  her  large  baskets  and  washes  them  ||  in  salt  water,  until  the 
sand  comes  off.  When  it  is  |  all  off,  she  carries  them  up  and  puts 
them  down  by  the  side  of  the  place  where  the  |  barnacle-stones  have 
been  steamed.  She  sits  between  the  two  large  baskets.  |  She  takes 
the  barnacle-stones  and  she  pulls  off  the  barnacles,  and  she  |  throws 
70  away  the  stones  when  the  barnacles  are  all  off ;  and  she  ||  puts  the 
barnacles  into  the  baskets  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  them  |  when 
she  puts  them  in.  She  continues  doing  this  with  the  whole  number;  | 
but,  even  if  she  takes  the  barnacles  quickly  off  the  stone,  |  generally 
the  tide  rises  to  the  place  where  she  is  steaming  the  barnacle-stones, 
for  steaming  in  this  way  is  slow.  |  When  they  are  all  off,  she  carries 
75  the  basket  of  barnacles  ||  and  puts  them  on  board  the  old  barnacle- 
canoe.  |  As  soon  as  they  are  all  in,  she  puts  aboard  her  old  mats  and 
the  large  |  bucket;  and  when  they  are  all  aboard,  she  goes  home  to 
her  house.  |  When  she  arrives  at  the  beach  of  her  house,  she  |  gets 
out  of  the  old  canoe,  winch  she  lands  stern  first.  Then  she  takes  the 

58  lalesxa  dEmsx'e  £wapa  qa£s  la  tsadzELEymts  laq.  Wa,  la  ha£na- 
kwlla  ax£edxa  kdak'lobana  qa£s  LEpEyindales  laxes  £nEk’asE£we. 
60  Wa,  g'iTmese  £wl£la  nadzEkwe  osgEma£ya  LE£wes  ewana£yaxs  lae 
x’oshda.  Wa,  hayaqxEntlex  nExseglLEla  laxEns  qlaqlalak’laya- 
XEns  £nalaxs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  lahne  nasodxa  nayimas.  Wa,  gll- 
£mese  £wi£laxs  lae  esEla  qa  lEmlEmxustox£wides.  Wa,  hefinis  qa 
k‘ox£widesexs  lae  ax£edxes  aw  awe  la,Elxa£ya  qa£s  la  ts!ox£w!dEq 
65  laxa  dEinsx-e  £wapa  qa  lawayesa  egutsEma£yas.  Wa,  gdhmese 
£wl£laxs  lae  dalaq  qa£s  la  mEXEnolIsas  lax  apsana£yases  £riEk-asE£we 
tlestlala.  Wa,  la  k  !wak  Iwagawexa  maltsEme  awa  laElxa£ya. 
Wa,  la  dax,£Idxa  tlestlala  qa  gElqalexa  k!wet!a£ye  laxa  tlesEme 
qa£s  tslEqElexa  tlesEmaxs  lae  £wl£lawa  k!wet!a£ye  laq.  Wa,  la 
70  aek’ilaxs  lae  axtslotsa  k ! wet  !a£ye  laxa  lExa£ye  qa  k'leses  tEtEpsa- 
laxs  lae  g'etsla.  Wa,  la  hex'saEm  gweg'ilaq  laxes  £waxaase.  Wa, 
lapa  mamaxiilqlaxs  lae  axalaxa  klwet !a£ye  laxa  tlesEme  qaxs 
q  lunalae  £yaxanEma  £nEk  axa  t  lest  liilaxs  awabalaeda  £nEk-ax  gwex’s- 
dEmas.  Wii,  gllhnese  £wl£laxs  lae  k  loqulisxa  klwedatsle  lExa£ya 
75  qa£s  la  k' logiixsElas  laxes  nanak' laatslaxa  k!wet!a£ye  ts lats lag'ima. 
Wii,  gdhmese  £wllxsaxs  lae  moxsaxes  lc  laklobana  LE£wa  £walase 
nagatsla.  Wii,  gdTmese  £wI1xsexs  g'axae  na£nakwa  laxes  g’okwe, 
wii,  gul£mese  lag'aa  lax  LlEiuafisases  g'okwaxs  lae  hex'£idaEm 
loltalaxes  tslatslagdme  laxes  aLaxLalaena£ye.  Wii,  la£mese  dabex 
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end  ||  of  the  anchor-line  of  the  old  canoe,  goes  up  the  beach,  and  ties  |  80 
the  end  to  a  stone  on  the  beach.  She  goes  into  her  house,  |  and  imme¬ 
diately  she  eats;  and  her  husband  clears  up  the  house  |  and  spreads 
mats  around  the  floor.  When  he  has  done  so,  he  invites  his  |  tribe 
to  come  and  eat  the  barnacles.  When  they  come  in,  ||  the  host  takes  85 
long  narrow  mats  to  eat  from,  |  and  he  spreads  them  down  in  front 
of  the  barnacle-eaters;  |  and  he  takes  cedar-sticks,  which  he  splits 
into  thin  pieces,  |  and  he  breaks  them  into  pieces  four  finger-widths 
in  length.  |  He  distributes  these,  one  stick  ||  to  each  one  of  the  90 
barnacle-eaters,  to  pull  out  the  |  edible  part  of  the  barnacles.  As 
soon  as  each  has  one,  he  goes  down  to  the  |  place  where  the  old  canoe 
of  his  wife  is,  and  he  carries  on  his  back  the  basket  with  bar¬ 
nacles.  |  He  carries  them  into  the  house  and  puts  them  down  by 
the  side  of  the  |  door  of  the  house.  Then  he  goes  down  again,  and 
carries  on  his  back  the  ||  other  large  basket  of  barnacles;  and  he  goes  95 
and  carries  them  into  his  house ;  |  and  he  walks  right  back  to  the  rear 
of  the  house,  and  pours  them  on  the  |  mats  from  which  the  barnacles 
are  to  be  eaten.  Then  he  pours  them  out  all  along  in  front  of  those 
who  |  are  to  eat  the  barnacles;  and  he  takes  the  other  basket  of 
barnacles  |  and  goes  and  pours  them  out.  Then  the  barnacle- 
eaters  ||  take  up  the  barnacles  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  |  100 
right  hand  they  hold  the  cedar-stick  and  push  at  the  “eye”  |  of  the 

q  lEldzana£yases  tslatslag'imaxs  lae  lasdesEla  qa£s  moxusEmleses  80 
oba£yas  laxa  mEgwIse  tlesEma.  Wa,  la  laeL  laxes  g-okwe. 

Wa,  hex£ida£mese  LlExwa.  Wa,  laxa  lahvunEmas  exTvIdxes  g'okwe 
qa£s  LEpse£stalllElesa  leEbwa£ye.  Wa,  gulTnese  gwalExs  lae  Ledalaxes 
gmkhlote  qa  g‘ fixes  tlEsaxa  k!wet!a£ye.  Wa,  gubmese  g-ax  £wblae- 
Laxs  laeda  k  IwetelaLaxa  k  Iwet  !a£yexa  bEgwanEme  ax£edxa  g'tlsguldE-  85 
dzowe  leEl£wa£ya  qa£s  la  LEpdzamolilas  laxa  tlEsaLaxa  k!wet!a£ye. 

Wa,  la  etled  ax£edxa  k!wa£xLawe  qa£s  xoxoxusEndeq  qa  wiswElto- 
wes.  Wa,  la  k-5k-Ex"suEndEq.  Wa,  laEm  maemodEiie  awasgEmasas 
laxEns  q  Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  la  ts  lEwanaesasa  £nal£nEmts  !aqe 
laxa  £nal£nEmokwe  laxa  tlEsanaxa  k!wet!a£ye  qa  l  lEnxgalayosexa  90 
hahamasta£yasa  k!wet!a£ya.  Wa,  g-il£mese  £wilxtoxs  lae  lEntsIes  laxa 
ha£nedzasas  ts!ag-olases  gEnF.me  qa£s  oxLoltodexa  klwedatsle  lExa£ya 
qa£s  la  oxxaeLElas  laxes  g-okwe  qa£s  la  hang'alilas  laxa  awlLElas  t!E- 
x •  liases  g'okwe.  Wii,  la  etEntsIes  qa£s  etlede  oxLEx-£i(lxa  £nEmsgE- 
me  £walas  klwedatsle  lExa£ya  qa£s  lit  oxxaeLElaq  laxes  g'okwe.  95 
Wa,  lii  hegiyolilElas  laxa  ogwiwallle  qa£s  lit  gugEdzodalas  laxa  tlE- 
dzEdzowe  le£wa£ya.  Wit,  laEm  gugE£nakidas  lax  l  lasEx-dzamalilasa 
tlEsaLaxa  k!wet!a£ye.  Wa,  lii  ax£edxa  £nEmsgEme  klwedatsle  1e- 
xa£ya  qa£s  la  gugugeqas  laq.  Wa,  hex-£ida£meseda  tlEsaLaxa  klwe- 
t!a£ye  dagilllxa  k!wet!a£ye  yises  gEmxolts  !ana£ye.  Wit,  lii  dalases  100 
helk- lots  !ana£ye  laxa  LlEngayowe  k!wa£xLawa  qa£s  nlELlEnxstowes 
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2  barnacles,  so  that  the  edible  part  comes  out;  and  after  they  have 
pushed  out  |  the  edible  part,  they  pinch  the  shell  teeth  of  the  barna¬ 
cles,  and  bite  off  the  |  lower  end  and  eat  it;  and  they  all  do  the  same  || 
5  while  they  are  eating  the  barnacles.  They  eat  them  very  quickly;  | 
and  after  they  have  eaten  them,  the  host  who  is  giving  the  barnacle- 
feast  draws  some  water  and  |  gives  it  to  the  feasters.  They  rinse 
their  mouths  so  as  to  |  remove  the  salt  taste  from  the  inside  of  the 
mouth;  and  when  the  salt  taste  is  out  of  the  mouth,  |  they  drink  a 
10  little  water.  Then  ||  they  go  out  of  the  house;  and  the  host  gathers  | 
the  empty  shells,  puts  them  into  a  mat,  and  throws  them  |  out  of  his 
house.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Another  Way  of  preparing  Barnacles. — Burning  barnacles  on  |  level 
sandstone.  When  the  |  woman  gets  ready  to  go  and  start  a  fire  over 
the  barnacles,  she  |  first  takes  her  large  basket;  and  she  takes  a 
5  short,  broad  board  and  ||  splits  it  in  pieces  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  | 
She  ties  them  up  with  cedar-bark,  and  she  also  takes  her  yew-wood  | 
clam-digging  stick  and  matches,  and  she  carries  her  |  large  basket. 
She  carries  the  split  cedar-sticks  on  her  shoulder,  |  and  in  one  hand 
she  carries  the  yew-wood  clam-digging  stick,  and  she  walks  down  the 
10  rocky  ||  beach  in  front  of  her  house  at  Fort  Rupert.  Then  she  looks 
for  |  a  sheet  of  barnacles;  and  as  soon  as  she  finds  a  large  patch  of 


2  laxa  k!wet!a£ye  qa  lax'sales  hamtslawas.  Wa,  guFmese  LlEnx'sod- 
xa  hamts  lawasexs  lae  epledEx  qlEglmasa  k!wet!a£yaxs  lae  qlEk'o- 
dEx  5xsdE£yas  qa£s  hamx'hdeq.  Wa,  la  hiaxwaEm  lie  gweg'ilaxs 
5  klwetklwataaxa  k!wet  !a£ye.  Wa,  la  halabalaEmxs  hahnapaaq.  Wa, 
guFmese  £wFlaxs  lae  ax£ededa  klwetelaxa  k!weta£yexa  £wape  qa£s  la 
tsex-£its  laxes  klwetelagule.  Wa,  lax'da£xwe  ts  !ewcl  lExoda  qa 
lawayes  dEmp  laeL  lExawa£y  as.  Wa,  guFmese  £wFlawe  dEmp  laeL  !e- 
xawa£yasexs  lae  xaL  !ex'£k1  naxTdxa  £wape.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese 
10  £naxwa  hoquwrdsa.  Wa,  laxaeda  klwetelaxule  hex  £idaEm  qlaple- 
gilllxa  tlasmote  qa£s  kdats  lodes  laxa  lExa£ye  qa£s  la  kdodEs  lax 
l  !asana£yases  g-okwe.  Wa,  laEin  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Another  Way  of  preparing  Barnacles. — An  ax  a  k!wet!a£ya  laxa 
klwednklwa  tlesEma  laxa  hiEinaa  dE£naxEk!wa.  Wa,  he£maaxs 
lae  xwanalEleda  tslEdaqaxs  laLe  anaxa  k!wet!a£ye,  wii,  he£mis 
gdl  ax£etso£ses  £walase  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ts!ats!axusEme 
5  qa£s  x5xoxusEnde  qa  yiwes  awagwitEiis  q !waq  !wax-ts !ana£yex. 
Wa,  la  yiLoyotsa  dEnase  laq.  Wa,  hehnisa  LlEmqlEkdme 
kdilakwa;  wa,  he£misa  k'edzayowa.  Wa,  la  oxxalaxes  £wa- 
lase  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  wikulaxa  mEndzaakwe  k!wa£xLawa.  Wa, 
la  dak- lotElaxes  LlEmqlEk- line  kdilakwaxs  lae  lEtslEyala  lax 
10  LlEmadsases  g'okwe  laxg’a  TsaxesEk-.  Wa,  lii  alex-£IdEx  hiEmxsa- 
aasa  k!wet!a£ya.  Wii,  giFmese  qlaxa  lexEya  tasala  k!wet!a£ya, 
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barnacles  |  (that  is  what  the  old  Indians  call  a  sheet  of  barnacles),  |  12 
then  she  puts  her  cedar-sticks  down  on  the  rock,  and  also  her  clam¬ 
digging  stick,  |  and  she  carries  her  basket  on  her  back  as  she  is  going 
up  the  beach  where  she  goes  to  get  ||  eel-grass  at  high-water  mark.  15 
She  puts  it  into  her  basket.  |  When  it  is  full,  she  goes  down  again  to 
the  rocky  beach  where  she  left  |  her  split  cedar-sticks,  and  she  puts 
down  the  |  basket  of  eel-grass.  She  takes  out  the  eel-grass,  and  | 
scatters  it  over  the  barnacles.  She  does  not  put  it  on  thick  when  she 
scatters  the  ||  eel-grass.  After  she  has  done  so,  she  splits  up  |  into  20 
small  pieces  one  of  the  cedar-sticks  to  start  her  fire.  |  After  she  has 
done  so,  she  takes  her  matches  and  lights  them.  |  With  them  she 
burns  the  end  of  the  cedar-stick  for  starting  the  fire.  She  puts  it  |  on 
the  middle  of  the  scattered  eel-grass,  places  the  ||  split  cedar-sticks  on  25 
it,  and  scatters  them  all  over.  As  soon  as  it  is  burnt  up,  |  she  sits 
down  on  the  rocks  and  waits  for  the  |  split  cedar-sticks  to  burn  up. 
When  they  are  burnt,  |  the  woman  takes  her  clam-digging  stick, 
sweeps  away  the  eel-grass  and  |  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  wood,  and, 
when  they  have  all  been  removed,  she  pries  off  the  barnacles  with  her 
digging-stick.  ||  The  cooked  barnacles  come  off  in  large  cakes,  as  they  30 
are  in  |  cakes.  Then  the  woman  breaks  them  into  smaller  pieces  | 
and  puts  them  into  her  basket;  and  when  all  that  has  been  cooked  is 
off,  |  she  carries  the  barnacle-basket  on  her  back  and  goes  to  her 


heEm  gwEeyosa  g'ale  baklttm  enEmxsaaatsa  k!wet!a£yeda  he  gwale,  12 
wa,  la  axalodxa  mEndzaakwe  klwaxiiiwa,  wit,  hehneses  kdilakwe. 
Wa,  lit  oxLosdesElaxes  lExa£yaxs  lae  lasdesEla  qa£s  lii  ax£ed  laxa 
tslatslaylme  laxa  £ya£xumute  qa£s  lnxts  lodes  laxes  lExa£ye.  Wa,  15 
ghlhnese  qotlaxs  lae  xwelaqEnts  !es  laxa  idEmayaa  lax  gdyaasa- 
ses  mEndzaakwe  k!wa£xnawa.  Wii,  lit  oxLEg'aalotses  tslayatsle 
lnxa£ya.  Wii,  lii  ax£wults  !ddxa  tslatslaylme  laxa  lExa£ye,  qa 
belEytndales  laxa  k!wet!a£ye.  Wii,  k- lest  la  waklwaxae  LEXEyaya 
tslatslaylme  laq.  Wii,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  heloxusEnd  xoxox"-  20 
sEndxa  hiEmtslaqe  laxa  mEndzaakwe  klwaxLawa  qa£s  g'iilastoya. 
Wa,  gdlhnese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  k'edzayowe  qa£s  k-es£edeq. 
Wii,  lii  mexd)Endxa  g'alastoyowe  k!wa£xLawa.  Wit,  lii  axEyints 
lax  naq!Eq!a£yasa  la  1ex£r  ts  !ats  layima.  Wa,  lii  k'atEyindalasa 
mEndzaakwe  k!wa£xLa  laq  qa  gweles.  Wa,  gdhmese  xdqostaxs  lae  25 
klwag'aala  laxa  tledznklwa.  Wii,  laEm  esEla  qa  q!ulx-£Idesa 
mEndzaakwe  k!wa£xLawa.  Wii,  glhmese  q!idx,£idExs  lae  ax£ededa 
tslndaqaxes  k  lilakwe  qa£s  xox£w!des  laxa  tslatslayime  LF/wa 
q  !uq  IwalEmote.  Wa,  gdhmesc  £wl£laxs  lae  klwetElalases  kdilakwe 
laxa  k!wet!a£ye.  Wa,  a£mise  la  qwaklugilaleda  la  Llop  k!wet!a£ya  30 
laxes  awadzEwena£ye.  Wii,  ahnesa  tslndaqe  la  heloxus£alala  wewex'- 
salaq  qafs  axtslales  laxes  lExa£ye.  Wii,  g'ilhnese  £wl£lawa  la  LlopExs 
lae  oxLEX'hdxa  klwedatsle  lExa£ya  qa£s  lii  nahiakwa  laxes  g’okwe. 
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35  house.  |  Then  she  calls  her  husband  and  her  children,  or,  if  j|  she  has 
no  children,  she  calls  her  friends,  to  come  and  eat  |  barnacles.  When 
they  come  and  sit  down,  she  spreads  |  mats  in  front  of  those  who  are 
to  eat  the  barnacles.  Then  the  woman  goes  down  to  the  |  beach  of 
the  house  and  picks  up  stones  and  carries  them  up.  j  She  carries  them 
40  into  the  house  and  puts  them  down  ||  where  she  sits  down,  and  she 
gives  to  those  who  are  to  eat  the  barnacles,  each  two  stones.  |  Then 
she  pours  out  the  barnacles  in  front  of  those  |  whom  she  invited. 
Then  those  who  are  to  eat  the  barnacles  put  |  one  of  the  stones  down 
on  the  floor.  That  is  the  one  on  which  they  will  break  the  barnac  les ,  | 
45  and  they  take  a  barnacle  in  the  left  hand  and  put  it  on  ||  the  stone 
on  which  it  is  to  be  broken;  and  they  take  the  hammer-  |  stone  in  the 
right  hand  and  strike  the  barnacle  and  break  its  |  shell.  Then  they 
eat  the  edible  part.  They  keep  on  |  doing  so  as  they  are  eating  the 
barnacles;  and  |  when  they  have  finished,  they  do  just  as  I  have  told 
50  before,  ||  when  I  talked  about  the  way  they  do  when  the  guests  finish 
eating  barnacles  at  a  barnacle-feast.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

1  Cryptochiton. — As  soon  as  the  tide  is  low,  (the  woman)  takes  her  [ 

small  basket  and  her  digging-stick  for  cryptochiton  and  she  goes 
down  to  the  |  rocky  beach.  Then  she  looks  under  stones  on  the  rocky 
beach;  |  and  when  she  sees  a  cryptochiton,  she  pushes  the  crypto- 

Wii,  hex-fidafinese  nedalaxes  lafiviinEme  LEfivis  sasEme.  Wa,  gll- 
35  finese  k‘ leas  sasEmxs  lae  Ledalaxes  £ne£nimokwe  qa  g’axes  tlEsaxa 
k!wet!a£ye.  Wa,  glhmese  g'ax  k!us£alilExs  lae  LEpdzamolilEma 
le£wa£ye  laxa  tlEsaLaxa  k!wet!a£ye.  Wii,  leda  tslEdaqe  lEntsles  laxa 

l  lEmafisases  g'okwe  qa£s  xExu£widexa  tlesEme  qa£s  la  xEx£usdesE- 

laq.  Wa,  lii  xEgwlLElaq  laxes  g'okwe  qa£s  la  xExu£walilas  laxes 
40  klwaelase.  Wii,  lii  tslasa  maemaltsEme  tlesEin  laxes  klwetelag'ilaxa 

k!wet!a£ye.  Wa,  lit  gugEdzotsa  k!wet!a£ye  lax  l  lasEX'dzama£yases 

LefianEme.  Wii,  hex'£ida£mesa  klwetklwatLaxa  k!wet!a£ye  niExwa- 
lllasa  fiiEmsgEine  tlesEma  qaxs  hehnae  tlEsdEmalxa  k!wet!a£ye. 
Wa,  la,  dax-fit’ses  gEmxolts  !ana£ye  laxa  k  !wet!a£ye  qa£s  axsEmdes  laxa 
45  tlEsdEma  tlesEma.  Wii,  lii  dax'fitses  helk- !ots!ana£ye  laxa  tliiyowe 
t  lesEinxs  lae  t!Es£its  laxa  k!wet!a£ye.  Wa,  he£mis  la  tEpledamasxa 
xalaesasa  k!wet!a£ye.  Wii,  l;i  liamx'hdEx  hamts  lawns.  Wii,  ax'sii- 
Hnese  he  gweg'ilaxs  klwetklwataaxa  k!wet!a£ye.  Wii,  gdlfinese 
gwalExs  lae"  aEm  la  nEgEltEwexEn  guile  waldEmxgln  la  gwiigwex-- 
50  s£ala  laqexs  lae  gwal  klwetklwata  LedanEmasa  klwetelaxa  k!we- 
t!a£ye.  Wii,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Cryptochiton. — Wa,* 1 * * * *  gdfimese  x-ats!aesexs  laeda  gEnEinas  ax£edxes 

lalaxame  LE£wis  qlEiiyayaxa  qlanase.  Wa,  lii  lEiitslEyala  laxa 
LlEmayaa.  Wii,  lii  hex-£idaEm  dodEgupaxa  6mEx-£mEk!wa  tlesEma. 
Wii,  glhmese  dox£waLElaxa  qlanase  lae  LlEnqElotses  qlnnyayowe 


1  Continued  from  p.  151,  line  21. 
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chiton  digging-stick  ||  under  it;  and  when  it  is  turned  on  its  back, 
she  takes  it  and  throws  |  it  into  her  cryptochiton  basket.  She  con¬ 
tinues  doing  this  |  as  long  as  she  finds  cryptochitons;  and  when  her 
little  basket  is  full,  |  she  goes  up  the  beach  into  her  house.  | 

Then  she  takes  her  small  kettle  and  washes  it  out  with  water.  || 
When  this  is  done,  she  pours  fresh  water  into  it,  until  it  is  |  half  full, 
and  she  puts  it  over  the  fire.  When  it  |  begins  to  boil,  she  takes  her 
cryptochiton  basket  and  pours  the  |  chitons  into  the  boiling  water. 
When  they  are  all  in,  |  she  takes  her  tongs  and  stirs  them  with  them, 
so  that  they  stop  boiling,  for  the  ||  chitons  are  cold.  Therefore  the 
water  stops  boiling  at  once.  |  She  keeps  on  stirring  it  while  the  crypto¬ 
chitons  are  in  the  kettle;  and  |  as  soon  as  the  water  boils  up  again, 
she  takes  the  |  kettle  off  the  fire.  She  takes  a  dish  and  quickly  | 
pours  fresh  water  into  it.  Then  she  takes  a  large  ladle,  ||  and  with 
it  she  takes  out  the  cryptochitons  she  is  cooking  and  puts  them  into 
the  |  dish  with  water  in  it.  When  they  are  all  in,  she  calls  |  her 
husband  to  come  and  eat  the  boiled  cryptochitons.  |  Then  he  goes  and 
sits  down  by  the  side  of  the  dish  with  cryptochitons;  |  and  he  takes 
out  one,  peels  the  shell  off  its  back,  and  ||  throws  it  into  the  kettle. 
He  pulls  out  the  |  entrails  and  throws  them  into  the  kettle;  and  when 
they  have  |  "berries”  on  the  back, — these  are  of  red  color  and  soft, — 

lax  awaba£yas.  Wa,  g'ik'mese  nELElaxs  lae  dax'hdEq  qa£s  tslEx- 
ts  lodes  laxes  qlEnyatsle  lalaxama.  Wa,  ax'sahnese  he  gweg'i- 
laxes  qlasEwe  qlanasa.  Wa,  g'ik'mese  qotle  qlEnyatslas  lalaxa- 
maxs  lae  lasdesa  qa£s  la  laeL  laxes  g'bkwe. 

Wa,  hex'hdahnese  ax£edxes  hahiEme  qa£s  tslbxug'lndesa  fwape 
laq.  Wa,  g'lkmese  gwalExs  lae  guxtslotsa  £wE£waplEme  laq  qa 
iiEgoyoxsdales.  Wii,  la  hanx'LEnts  laxes  lEgwile.  '  Wa,  g'lkmese 
mEdiclx^wIdExs  lae  ax£edxes  qlEnyatsle  lalaxama  qa£s  giixstEndesa 
qlanase  laxa  maEiudElqula  £wapa.  Wa,  g'lkmese  £wl£la£staxs  lae 
ax£edxes  tslesLala  qa£s  xwetledes  laqexs  lae  gwal  niEdElqula  qaeda 
qlanasaxs  £wudae  lag'ilas  hex,£idaEm  gwal  niEdElqule.  Wa,  la 
xwetaxsaEmqexs  lae  g'estaleda  qlanase  laxa  hanx'Lanowe.  Wa, 
g'ik'mese  etled  mEdElx£widExs  lae  hex'hdaEm  hanx'sEndxa  hanx'¬ 
Lanowe  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  loqlwe  qa£s  halabale 
guxtslotsa  £wE£waplEme  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  k'atslEnaqa 
qa£s  xalostEndes  laxa  qlanselaseda  qlanase  qa£s  la  xEltslots  laxa 
£wabEts!alele  loqlwa.  Wa,  g'lkmese  £w1£1osexs  lae  hex,£ida  Le£la- 
laxes  la£wunEme  qa  g'axes  qlEnsqlasxa  hanx'Laakwe  qlanasa. 
Wa,  liex'£ida£mese  la  klwag'agElllxa  qlEnsqlayatsle  loqlwa.  Wa, 
la  dax'hdxa  £nEmsgEme  qlanasa  qa£s  sex'alex  xEldzeg'a£yas  qa£s 
tslExtslales  laxa  qlEnselatsle  hanx'Lanowa.  Wii,  la  gElx£uq5dEx 
ylx'ylg'Ila  qa£s  tslExtslodexaas  laxa  hanx'Lanowe.  Wii,  g'lkmese 
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lie  puts  them  into  his  mouth  |  and  eats  them;  and  he  washes  the 
30  clean  cryptochitons  in  |  the  dish;  and  after  washing  them,  he  \\  eats 
them.  Some  Indians  call  this  “cryptochiton-eating;”  |  and  when 
one  has  been  eaten,  they  take  another  one  |  and  clean  it,  as  they  did 
the  first  one,  before;  |  and  after  it  has  been  cleaned  and  washed, 
they  |  eat  it;  and  the  one  who  eats  the  chitons  does  this  with  every 
35  one  of  them;  j|  and  as  soon  as  he  has  finished,  water  is  given  to  him 
He  rinses  |  his  mouth;  and  after  rinsing  his  mouth,  he  drinks  a  | 
very  little  water;  and  after  doing  so,  he  sits  still.  |  That  is  all  about 
this.  J 

1  Baked  Cryptochiton. — The  woman  also  takes  |  a  small  basket  of 
cryptochitons.  She  takes  a  handful  and  throws  them  under  her  | 
fire,  at  the  side-logs,  scraping  out  some  of  the  hot  ashes.  |  When  she 
5  throws  the  chitons  into  the  ashes,  she  takes  her  ||  tongs  and  stirs  the 
ashes  about,  so  that  they  will  be  scattered,  and  she  continues  stirring 
them.  |  She  does  not  leave  them  there  a  long  time;  and  when  they 
are  burnt  black,  she  |  pulls  them  out  with  her  tongs  and  puts  them 
down  by  the  side  of  the  |  fire.  She  takes  her  small  dish  and  pours 
some  water  into  it  |  until  it  is  half  full.  Then  she  picks  up  the 
10  roasted  cryptochitons  and  ||  puts  them  into  the  dish  with  water  in  it, 
and  she  stirs  them  round  with  her  |  hand;  and  when  all  the  ashes  are 


27  < | ! k m d z k gw e k 'tta x a  L!axmstowe  tidkiixs  lae  ts!oq!usa  laxes  sEinse 
qa£s  hamx'Tdeq.  Wii,  la  ts!ox£w!dxa  senkwe  qlanasa  laxa 
q  tensq  !ayats  !e  loqlwa.  Wa,  gibrnese  gwal  tsloxwaqexs  lae 
30  hamx'TdEq.  Wa,  la  hieked  a  waokwe  bakluma  q  lEnsq  lasedxa 
qlanase.  Wa,  gibrnese  £wi£laqexs  lae  et!ed  dax'hdxa  TsmsgEme 
q !  an  as  a  qa£s  etlede  sex'TdEq  laxes  g'ale  gwegblasxes  g'ale  s'ex'a- 
sE£wa.  Wa,  gibrnese  senkuxs  lae  tsIcix-wIdEq.  Wa,  laxae 
q  lEnsq  !aseedEcp  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gwegilaxs  qtensqlasae. 
35  Wa,  gibrnese  gwalExs  lae  tsex'Ttsb£sa  £wape.  Wa,  la  ts  lEweL  !e- 
xoda.  Wa,  gibrnese  gwal  ts  lEweL  lExodExs  lae  xaLlEx'hd  nax£ed- 
xa  holalbida£we  £wape.  Wa,  gibrnese  gwalExs  lae  aEm  k!us£alila. 
Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Baked  Cryptochiton.— TsledzEk"  qlanas,  yixs  hehnae  ax£ededa  ts!E- 
daqaxa  q  lanases  lalaxame.  Wa,  la  k‘  !olts  !odEq  qafs  k'  laabolises  laxes 
lEgwIle  laxa  loIk'EdEnwa-yas  yixs  lae  gohyaakweda  ts  lElqwa  guna£ya. 
Wa,  gibrnese  la lv  lagilisa  qlanase  laxa  gumTyaxs  lae  ax£edxes  ts!es- 
5  Lala  qa£s  golblaleq  qa  gwebides.  Wii,  la’hemEnbEm  golg‘Elgeq.  Wa, 
kdestla  alaEm  gaesExs  lae  k !wek !umElsgEmx-£ida.  Wii,  ahnese 
golxsEntses  tsIesLala  laq  qa  g  axes  k  lanales  lax  mag'inwalisases 
lEgwIle.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  lalogume  qa£s  guxtslodesa  £wape  laq. 
Wii,  la  nEgoyoxsdalaxs  lae  k'dagilllxa  tsledzEkwe  qlanasa  qa£s 
10  hi  k  lastEnts  laxa  £wabEts lawasa  loqlwa.  Wii,  lii  xwetElgEntses 
a£yasowe  laq.  Wii,  gibrnese  £wll£awe  gwegunesgEma£yase’xs  lae 
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off,  I  she  pours  away  the  dirty  water;  and  she  pours  more  water  into  12 
it  so  as  to  |  change  it,  and  she  again  stirs  it  with  her  hand,  and  again  | 
she  pours  off  the  dirty  water.  Now  they  are  clean.  ||  She  pours  15 
more  water  on  them,  and  she  peels  off  the  shell  from  the  back,  as  she 
did  in  the  case  |  I  first  talked  about  when  I  talked  about  |  boiling 
cryptochitons,  and  she  does  the  same  as  she  does  when  |  eating 
them.  That  is  all  about  tins.  | 

Winkles.  The  woman  just  takes  her  small  basket  and  ||  goes  down  20 
to  the  rocky  beach  of  her  house  at  low  tide,  about  |  the  time  when 
the  Indians  are  going  to  Knight  Inlet;  for  that  is  the  time  when  | 
winkles  gather  to  spawn,  and  that  is  what  the  woman  searches  for.  | 

As  soon  as  she  finds  them,  the  woman  just  puts  her  small  basket  under 
the  place  where  there  are  many  winkles,  |  and  she  scrapes  the 
winkles  into  her  small  basket;  and  as  soon  as  ||  the  small  basket  is  25 
full,  she  comes  up  from  the  rocky  beach  carrying  the  winkle-  |  basket 
in  her  hands,  and  she  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Then  she 
takes  her  small  |  kettle  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  winkle- 
basket.  She  takes  it  |  and  pours  the  winkles  into  the  small  kettle. 
When  they  are  all  in,  she  |  takes  the  water  and  pours  a  little  into  it. 
She  takes  an  ||  old  piece  of  matting  and  tucks  it  in.  Then  she  puts  30 
the  kettle  on  the  fire,  |  and  it  stays  on  the  fire  a  long  time  boiling. 

It  takes  about  |  four  hours  according  to  the  watch  before  they  are 

guqodxa  neqwa  £wapa.  Wa,  la  et!ed  guqlEqasa  £wape  laq  qa£s  Lla-  12 
yodeq.  Wii,  laEmxae  xwetElg’intses  a£yasowe  laq.  Wa,  laxae  et!ed 
guqodxa  neqwa  £wapa.  Wa,  lahne  ex’sEmx’hda.  Wii,  laxae  etled 
guqlEqasa  £wape  laq.  Wii,  lii  sex’alax  xEldzeg’a£ya  laxes  gweg’i-  15 
lasaxEn  g’ale  waldEmx’gln  lair  gwagwex’s£alalalrexs  lae  qlEnsqlas- 
xa  hanxxaakwe  qlanasa.  Wii,  iaEm  aEm  nEqEmgiltEweqexs  lae 
hahnapEq.  Wii,  laEmxae  gwal  laxecp 

Winkles  (G’elayo). — AcmLeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxes  lalaxame  qa£s  lii 
lEnts!esEla  laxa  l Tmayaiises  g’okwaxa  x’atslaese  liixs  lae  niEm-  20 
waeidEnx  lax  Dzawade  qaxs  hehnae  la  q  lap  !ex’£idEX’dEmsa  g  e- 
layowe  laxes  waselasLe.  Wii,  hehnis  la  aliiso£sa  tslEdaqe.  Wa, 
guhmese  qlaqexs  lae  aEm  hanabotses  lalaxame  lax  qlayasasa  g’e- 
layowe  qa£s  goltslodesa  g'elayowe  laxes  lalaxama.  Wii,  g11£mese 
qot!e  lalaxamasexs  g'axae  lalsdEyala  k-  !oxk'  lotElaxes  g'elayoatsle  25 
lalaxama  qa£s  lii  ha£n5lilas  laxes  lEgwile.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxes  ha£nE- 
me  qa£s  ha£noliles  laxes  g’elayoatsle  lalaxama.  Wii,  lii  dadanodEq 
qa£s  guqosesa  g’elayowe  laxa  hahiEme.  Wii,  giffmese  £wi£laxs  lae 
ax£edxa  £wape  qa£s  xaidaqe  guqlEqas  laq.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  k- !a- 
k’lobana  qa£s  dzopEyindes  laq.  Wii,  lii  hanx’LEnts  laxes  lEgwile.  30 
Wii,  la  gexxala  laxa  lEgwile  yala  maEmdElqula.  Wii,  laxEnte 
motslagELElag’ila  liixEns  qlaqlalak’  layaxEns  £nalaxs  lae  Llopa.  Wii, 
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33  done.  |  Then  she  takes  them  off  and  pours  off  the  water;  and  when 
all  the  |  liquid  is  off,  she  takes  out  the  old  mat  that  she  tucked  in, 
35  and  ||  she  takes  two  stones  to  break  the  winkles.  She  uses  [  the  mat 
to  break  them  on,  and  spreads  it  out  outside  of  her  seat.  |  Then  she 
takes  the  winkle-kettle  and  pours  the  |  winkles  on  the  mat  on  which 
they  are  to  be  broken.  She  takes  up  one  of  the  stones  |  and  puts'  it 
40  on  the  mat  to  break  them  on  it.  In  her  ||  right  hand  she  takes  the 
other  hammer-stone,  and  she  takes  up  |  one  of  the  winkles,  puts  it  on 
the  one  stone,  and  |  strikes  it  with  the  hammer-stone.  Then  the  | 
shell  of  the  winkle  breaks  to  pieces.  She  takes  out  the  |  edible  part 
45  and  eats  it,  and  she  does  the  same  with  the  others.  ||  After  she  has 
eaten  all,  she  rinses  her  mouth,  so  that  the  salt  taste  comes  out,  [  and 
she  drinks  a  little  water;  and  she  gathers  the  |  broken  shells,  puts 
them  into  her  mat  on  which  they  were  broken,  and  she  |  goes  out  and 
throws  them  away  outside  the  house,  for  these  are  not  given  at  a 
50  feast  to  |  many  tribes, — winkles,  crypto  chitons,  and  chitons.  ||  Only 
chiefs  and  their  children  eat  winkles.  |  I  do  not  know  why  they  are 
the  only  ones  to  eat  them.  That  is  all  |  about  this,  for  there  is  only 
one  way  of  cooking  them.  | 

1  Eel-Grass  (Twisting  off  eel-grass). — In  springtime,  [  when  the 
winter  is  past,  then  all  the  women  get  ready  to  |  twist  eel-grass.  .  .  . 


33  la  hanx’sEndEq  qa£s  x-ats!EX'£Ide  £wapalas.  Wa,  g'lTmese  £wl£lawe 
£wapalasexs  lae  lawEyodEx  dzopEya£yas  k' !ak- lobane.  Wa,  la 
35  ax£edxa  maltsEme  tlesEma  qa£s  tlayoxa  g'elayowe.  Wa,  la  ax£ed- 
xa  tledza  le£wa£ya  qa£s  LEplaliles  laxes  Llasalllases  klwaelase. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  g-elayotslala  hanx'Lanowa  qa£s  gugEdzodesa  g'ela¬ 
yowe  laxa  tledza  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  ffiEmsgEme  t  lesEma 
qa£s  £niEgudzodes  laxa  tledza  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  dalasess  helk- !o- 
40  ts!ana£ye  laxa  hiEmsgEme  tlayo  t  lesEma.  Wa,  la  dax,£idxa  £nEms- 
gEme  g-elayo  qa£s  £niE£xusEmdes  laxa  tlEsdEma  tlesEma.  Wa, 
la  t!Es£edEq  yises  dasgEmesE£we  tlayo  tlesEma.  Wa,  heTnis  la 
tEtEpsaatsa  xEltsEma£yasa  g'elayowe.  Wii,  la  ax£edEX  hamtsla- 
was  qa£s  hamx-ffdeq.  Wa,  ahnise  he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe.  Wa, 
45  glhmese  £wl£laxs  lae  ts Iewil iExoda  qa  iawayes  dEmpIaeLlExawa- 
£yas.  Wii,  la  xaLlEx-ffd  nax£idxa  £wape.  Wa,  la  q !ap legdlllxes 
t!asesawa£ye  qa£s  la  £wi£ladzots  laxes  t!edz4  le£wa£ya  qa£s  la 
kdats  lax  l !asana£yases  g'okwe,  ylxs  kdesae  klweladzEm  laxa  q!e- 
nEme  lelqwalaLa£yaxa  g'elayowe  LE£wa  q!anase  LE£wa  kdEnote. 
50  Wa,  lapa  lex'ama  g'Ig'ig&ma£ye  LE£wis  sasEme  ha£mapxa  g'elayowe. 
Wa,  lEn  k'!es  qlaLElax  heg'ag'ilmas  hamiapEq.  Wa,  laEm  gwal 
laxeq  qaxs  £nEmx'£idalamae  ha£mex'silaena£yaq. 

1  Eel-Grass  (KHlpaxa  ts !ats  !aylme) . — Wa,  heffnaaxs  lae  qlwaxEnxa 
laas  hayaqaxa  tslawunxe  lae  xwanaTideda  £naxwa  tsledaqa  qa£s 
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The  man’s  wife  |  who  is  going  to  twist  eel-grass  first  takes  her  eel- 
grass  twisting  ||  paddle  and  her  anchor-line  of  cedar-bark  rope,  and  5 
also  her  [  eel-grass  twisting  hat,  for  generally  they  wear  a  hat  when 
they  twist  |  eel-grass,  because  generally  sea-water  splashes  into  their 
faces  |  when  the  women  pull  up  the  twisting-stick  with  the  eel-grass 
twisted  around  |  its  end.  Then  it  splashes  into  their  faces  ||  when  10 
they  wash  the  eel-grass;  and  therefore  (the  woman)  wears  an  eel- 
grass  twisting  hat.  |  She  carries  down  every  thing  as  she  goes  down 
to  the  beach  |  to  her  little  old  canoe  for  twisting  eel-grass,  and  she 
also  |  carries  her  bailer  and  her  eel-grass  twisting-stick.  She 
launches  |  her  small  old  canoe,  and  puts  into  it  what  I  have  named.  || 
When  it  is  all  aboard,  she  sits  in  the  stern  of  the  small  eel-grass  15 
twisting  |  canoe.  She  takes  up  her  eel-grass  twisting  paddle  and 
paddles,  |  and  she  goes  to  a  place  where  she  knows  that  there  is  thick 
eel-grass  and  that  the  eel-grass  is  growing  in  soft  sand.  |  When  she 
arrives  at  the  place  where  the  eel-grass  is,  |  she  takes  the  cedar-bark 
rope  and  ties  the  ||  stone  to  its  end  and  throws  it  into  the  water;  and  20 
when  it  touches  the  bottom  so  that  it  is  vertical,  |  she  ties  it  to  the 
stern-seat.  After  doing  so,  she  |  takes  her  twisting-stick  and  puts 
the  tip  into  the  water.  |  She  pushes  it  down  into  the  sea-water  and 
strikes  the  sandy  bottom  where  |  there  is  much  eel-grass.  Then  she 

kdilpelxa  tslats  layime.1  .  .  .  Wa,  laEm  laLe  gEnEmasa  bEgwa-  3 

nEme  kdilpalxa  ts  !ats  layime.  Wa,  he  finis  gul  ax£etso£ses  k- lipsa- 
yase  se£wayowa  LE£wes  q!Eldzana£ye  dEnsEn  dEnEma.  Wa,  he-  5 
finises  kdilpEmle  LEtEimta  qaxs  hemEnalafinae  LEtEmaleda  kdilpaxa 
tslats  layime  qaxs  hemEnalafinae  kusx'EgEmalaxa  dEmsx'e  £wa- 
pExs  lae  nexostodeda  tslEdaqaxes  lc  !ilba£yaxs  lae  x'ilk!utba£ya 
tslats  layime  lax  oba£yas.  Wa,  he£mis  la  kusx'EgEmalatsexs  lae 
tslotslExodxa  tslatsayime.  Wa,  heEm  lagulasa  lc  lilpEmle  LEtEm-  10 
la.  Wa,  la  £wi£la  dEnts  lesElaqexs  lae  lEntslesEla  laxa  l  lEmafise 
lax  hafiiedzasases  k' lilbatsleLe  tslag'ol  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  he- 
finises  tsalayowe  LE£wis  k' !Elbayowaxa  ts  !ats  layime.  Wa,  la  wixu- 
stEndxes  ts  !ag-ole  xwaxwaguma.  Wii,  la  ax£alExsElaxEn  la  LeLEqEla- 
sE£wa.  Wii,  g-ilfinese  £wi1xsexs  lae  klwaxLEndxes  k‘  lilbats  !eLe  xwa-  15 
xwaguma.  Wii,  la.  dax'fidxes  k'lilpsayase  se£way4  qa£s  sex£wlde 
qa£s  la  laxes  q!ale  waxus  ts!ats  layime.  Wii,  hefinisa  tElgwesas  eg-ise 
qlwaxasasa  ts!ats!ayime.  Wii,  gulfinese  lag'aa  laxa  kdllbadaxa 
ts!ats!aylmaxs  lae  ax£edxa  dEnsEne  dEnEma  qa£s  moxubEndesa 
tlesEmelaq  qa£s  qlslstEndes.  Wii,  a£mese  a£wEnEnsElaxs  lae  mox-  20 
£walExsas  laxa  LEXEXstEw elExse .  Wii,  gllfinese  gwalalExsExs 

lae  dag'ilExsxes  kMilbayowe  qa£s  metsEndes  wilba£yas  qa£s  me- 
dEnses  laxa  dEmsx'e  £wapa  qa£s  L’Enxalises  laxa  eg-edzEgwise  lax 
q  layasasa  ts!ats!ayimaxs  lae  k'!ilp!lda.  Wa,  la£meda  tslats  layime 


1  Continued  on  p.  155,  line  19,  to  p.  15G,  line  45. 
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25  begins  to  twist  it.  Then  the  eel-grass  ||  is  twisted  around  the  twisting- 
stick.  When  she  cannot  turn  the  |  twisting-stick  any  more,  she 
pulls  it  up.  The  twisting  woman  pulls  up  the  twisting-stick.  |  As 
soon  as  the  eel-grass  comes  in  sight,  she  untwists  |  it  to  get  it  off  from 
her  twisting-stick,  and  then  the  eel-grass  comes  off;  |  and  she  squeezes 
30  one  span  around  it,  ||  beginning  at  the  head-end.  That  is  what  we 
refer  to  as  the  roots.  |  She  washes  it  in  salt  water,  so  that  the  sand 
comes  off.  |  When  it  is  all  off,  she  measures  two  spans  |  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  roots,  and  she  breaks  off  the  lower  end.  |  When  it  is 
35  all  off,  she  puts  it  in  front  of  herself,  ||  and  she  puts  the  t-wis ting-stick 
back  into  the  water,  and  she  does  the  same  |  as  she  did  before.  When 
she  has  much  of  it,  the  tide  rises,  [  for  they  only  twist  at  spring 
tide.  As  soon  as  the  tide  |  comes  up,  she  hauls  up  the  anchor  and 
goes  home;  |  and  when  she  arrives  at  the  beach  of  her  house,  she  gets 
40  out  of  her  ||  old  canoe  for  twisting  eel-grass.  She  takes  out  her 
anchor  and  carries  it  up;  |  and  when  the  anchor-line  gets  taut,  she 
puts  it  down.  |  Then  she  sends  her  husband  to  go  and  invite  his 
tribe  |  to  come  and  peel  eel-grass.  The  man  immediately  obeys  j 
45  his  wife.  He  invites  his  tribe.  ||  When  he  comes  back,  he  clears  out 
his  house,  |  and  spreads  the  mats  around  for  those  who  are  going  to 
peel  the  eel-grass  to  sit  down  on.  |  As  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  he  takes 


25  la  k- !ilp  lEnexa  kdtlbayowe.  Wa,  glbmese  gwfd  sE£xuts!a  kdllpE- 
leda  k’.ilbayaxs  lae  nexostodeda  k-  !ilp  lenoxwe  tslEdaqxes  kdilba- 
yowe.  Wa,  g'ibmese  g'ax  nebededa  ts!ats!ayraiaxs  lae  aodzaaqa 
qwelk- lEwesedxes  k'hlbayowe.  Wa,  heTnis  la  lawiyatsa  ts!ats!a- 
ytme.  Wa,  Hi  q'.weshdxa  mump Tnk'e  laxEns  q!waq!wax*ts!ana- 
30  £yex  g-aguLEla  laxa  oguma£yas  yixEns  gWE£y5we  LloplEk's.  Wa, 
la  ts  !ox£wEltalaq  laxa  dEmsx'e  £wapa  qa  lawayesa  egdse.  Wa, 
glbmese  £wTlaxs  lae  babldxa  malplEnk'e  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax  ts  !a- 
na£yex  g'ag'iLEla  lax  aw  analyasa  l  !op  lEk'asexs  lae  ploqalax  ewaxsda- 
£yas.  Wa,  g  ikmese  £w!wtu1x  sexs  lae  gig'aalExsas  laxes  nalelExse. 
35  Wa,  la  xwelaqa  medEnsases  k' !  ill)  ay  owe.  Wa,  a£mese  liEqEmg  41- 
tEwexes  g’ale  gweg'ilasa.  Wa,  gubmese  qlEyoLExs  lae  £yixwa 
c|axs  lex-a£mae  k- hlpdEnxa  £walase  x-ats!a£ya.  Wa,  gdbmese  k!wa- 
vosdesa  £ylxwaxs  lae  dEnx-£idxes  qlsltsEme  qa£s  la  na£nakwa. 
Wa,  g  tbmese  lag'alis  lax  idEmaffsases  g’okwaxs  lae  loltalaxes  k- !il- 
40  bats!e  ts!ag‘ola  qa£s  dagllExsexes  qlEltsEme  qa£s  la  d4sdesElaq. 
Wa,  g  ibmese  tuk ! u t  !ede  q  lEldzaan&yasexs  lae  £mEX£walisaq.  Wa, 
hex  £ida£mese  £yal;  qaxes  la£wunEme  qa  las  Leffalaxes  g'okulote  qa 
g-axes  sex'axa  ts!ats!aylme.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  nanageg'a£ya  bE- 
gwanEmax  waldEmases  gEnEine.  Wa,  la  Leffalaxes  gokulote. 
45  Wa,  g  ilmese  g  ax  aedaaqaxs  lae  hex  £ida£Em  ex£w!dxes  g'okwe 
qa£s  LEpse£stalTlElesa  leEl£wa£ye  laq  qa  klwadzosa  sex'aLaxa  ts!a- 
tslaylme.  Wii,  gubmese  gwalalllExs  lae  ax£edxes  ts  lets  tab ats!e 
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his  oil-dishes  |  and  oil  and  brings  them,  so  that  they  are  ready.  48 
Then  those  who  are  to  peel  the  |  eel-grass  come  in;  and  when  they 
are  all  inside,  the  man  asks  the  ||  young  men  of  his  numaym  to  go  and  50 
carry  up  the  eel-grass.  |  Immediately  the  young  men  go  and  carry  it 
up.  They  |  carry  it  into  the  house  and  put  it  down  in  front  of  those 
who  are  to  peel  it.  |  The  man  takes  the  oil  and  pours  it  into  the  | 
oil-dishes;  and  when  the  oil  is  in  every  one,  (the  young  men)  place 
them  infront  |  of  those  who  are  to  peel  the  eel-grass,  at  the  outer  side.  55 
There  are  four  [  men  to  each  oil-dish.  Then  the  eel-grass  is  scattered 
in  front  of  |  those  who  are  to  peel  it.  When  this  is  done,  the  |  men 
take  up  four  pieces  of  eel-grass  and  pluck  off  |  the  small  roots.  When 
they  are  all  off,  they  peel  off  the  ||  leaves  of  the  tail-end.  They  begin  60 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  thick  |  root;  and  when  they  have  peeled  it  as 
far  as  the  soft  part  in  the  middle  of  the  |  eel-grass,  they  do  the  same 
with  the  other  three  pieces.  When 
them,  they  put  the  roots  together 
widths  in  length,  and  then  they 
and  they  break  them  off  again  so 


this  has  been  done  with  all  of 
so  that  they  are 


three  finger- 


the  same  length,  |  in  this  manner: 
eight  pieces  in  all.  They 
the  leaves,  in  this  manner, 

Then  they  dip  (the  bundle) 
and  !  all  the  others  do  the 


break  ||  them  off;  65 
that  they  are  all 
Then  there  are 


tie 


them  together  with 
and  they  hold  them  at  |  1 . 
into  the  oil  and  eat  it, 
same.  After  they  have 


LE£wa  ide4na  qa  g'axes  gwalila.  Wa,  g’axe  hogwlLEleda  sex'axaxa  4g 
tslatslayime.  Wa,  guhmese  £wi£laeEEXs  laeda  bEgwanEme  helaxa 
ha£yal£ases  hiEhnemote  qa  las  gEmxffisdesaxa  tslatslayime.  Wa,  50 
hex-£ida£mese  lax-da£xweda  hafyaTa  qa£s  la  gEmx£usdesaq  qa£s  la 
gEmxeLElaq  qa£s  la  gEmxEmlltElas  lax  oxMzamalilasa  sex’aLaq. 
Wa,  la  &x£ededa  bEgwanEmaxa  Llehia  qa£s  klunxtslales  laxa  ts  le¬ 
ts  lEbatsle.  Wa,  glbmese  q  Iwalxots  lEwakuxs  lae  k'ax'dzamolilas 
laxa  sex'aLaxa  tslatslayime  lax  Llasalilas.  Wit,  la  maemaleda  be-  55 
bEgwanEmaxa  £nal£nEmexLa  ts  lets  Inbats  la.  Wa,  lap  a  gwelEmallleda 
tslatslayime  laxa  sex-aLaq.  Wa,  gllhnese  gwaTalilExs  lae  hex'£i- 
da£ma  bebEgwanEme  dax'hdxa  maemotslaqe  tslatslayima  qa  klul- 
walexa  am£ama£ye  Llop IeIcs.  Wa,  guhmese  £wl£laxs  lae  sex’alaxa 
wiwakuya£ya  ogwida£yas  oxsda£yas  g’ag'iLElalax  awana£yasa  LEkwe  60 
LloplEk's.  Wa,  gdbmese  lag'aa  sex-a£yas  lax  tEltElq!uq!a£yasa 
ts!ats!a£yimaxs  lae  etled  he  gwex'ffdxa  yuduxuts  laqe.  Wa,  gll- 
£mese  £wi£la  la  he  gwekiixs  lae  qlaplex'ffdEX  LloplElrasexs  lae  yae 
duxudEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  yix  awasgEmasasexs  lae  k-o- 
k’ExsEndEq.  Wa,  la  etled  kmk'ExsEndEq  qa  £nEmes  awasgEinasa  65 
g-a  gwaleg-a  {jig.).  Wa,  la  hamalgunalts laqalaxs  lae  ylltsEmts  qwe- 
quL lExsda£yas  laq  g'a  gwalega  {jig.).  Wa,  he£mis  la  dalasoseda 
(1)  axs  lae  tslEplets  laxa  Lle£na  qa£s  ts  lasts  lEs£edeq.  Wa,  £na- 
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70  finished  eating,  ||  they  pick  up  what  they  did  not  eat  and  go  out  of 
the  house;  and  they  go  into  |  their  houses  and  put  down  in  front  of 
their  |  wives  the  eel-grass  that  they  have  taken  along.  They  never 
drink  water  before  they  go  out  |  and  when  they  go  into  their  houses. 
That  is  the  eel-grass  peeling  feast  given  to  |  many  tribes,  for  it  is  the 
75  food  of  the  first  people  ||  in  the  time  of  the  first  Indians  of  the  myth¬ 
ical  period.  Therefore  |  an  eel-grass  feast  is  a  valuable  feast  given 
by  a  man.  |  That  is  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  eel-grass,  for  there  is 
only  one  way  |  of  eating  it  and  of  getting  it.  | 

1  Seaweed. — When  the  visitors  have  finished  |  eating  dried  salmon, 

the  woman  takes  her  seaweed  |  and  tears  it  into  strips;  then  she 
gives  it  to  each  of  the  young  men.  |  And  some  take  an  adz  and  put 
5  the  seaweed  ||  on  a  block  of  hemlock-wood  made  on  purpose:  it  is  a 
span  |  and  a  half  long  and  three  |  spans  around,  and  it  stands  on  the 
floor  of  the  |  house.  Then  they  lay  the  seaweed  flat  on  it,  and  the 
young  men  cut  it  with  the  adz;  |  and  some  of  the  young  men  chew 
10  it  and  put  it  ||  into  a  large  dish.  As  soon  as  enough  of  the  seaweed  has 
been  chewed,  |  they  stop  chewing,  and  the  others  stop  chopping  it 
with  the  adz.  |  Then  a  kettle  is  taken,  and  water  is  poured  into  it  | 
until  it  is  half  full.  Then  the  chewed  |  seaweed  is  put  into  it.  Then 


xwaEm  he  gweg  ile  waokwas.  Wa,  gibmese  gwal  ts  lasts  Iesexs  lae 
70  aEm  gEmxEllixes  k'  !ets!a£yawaye  qa£s  la  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  la  hogwlL 
laxes  g'ig'okwe  qa£s  gegEmxEmlilEleses  mamute  ts!ats!ayim  laxes 
gEgEiiEme.  Wa,  laEm  hewaxa  naxfidEx  £wapaxs  lae  hoquwElsa 
loxs  lae  hogwlL  laxes  g'ig'okwe.  Wa,  heEm  sex'ilag'ilaxa  ts!ats!a- 
yima  qlenEme  leElqwalaLa£ya  qaxs  hemawalaasa  g'ale  bEgwanEma 
75  g'alaolex  bEkiimg'alisa  £naxwa  nuxunemisa.  Wa,  he£mis  lag'ilas 
awilax'selakwa  ts  !ats  !ayimxs  tslaselaeda  bEgwanEme.  Wa,  laEm 
gwala  ts!ats!ats!alaxa  ts!ats!ayime  qaxs  £iiEmx'£idala£mae  ts!ats!E- 
ts!ena£yaq  LE£wa  laLElaena£yaq. 

1  Seaweed  (LEqaxa  lEqlEstE'ne). — Wii,  he/£maaxs  la'e  gwal  ha- 
£ma'pa  klwe'laxa  xa£ma'se,  wa,  la  ax£e'dedats!Eda'qaxes  lEqlEstE'ne 
qa£s  k!iilk!ulpsa'leq.  Wa,  la  tslawanaqas  la'xa  ha£yad£a.  Wa, 
leda  wao'kwe  ax£e'dxa  k  fimLayowe  qa£s  pa'xb Endesa  lEqlEstE'ne 
5  la/xa  hekwila£ye  tE'mkdEwe  qlwaxasa.  Wa,  laE'm  e'sEg'Eyo  la'- 
XEns  q!wa'q!wax  ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  yu'duxup  !Enx'se£sta  la'xEns 
qlwa'qlwax'tslana^ex  yix  wa'g'idasas.  Wa,  la  Lael  la/xa  g'o'- 
kwaxs  la'e  pagEtalldeda  lEqlEstE'ne  la'qexs  la'e  tsEtsEX'sa'leda 
ha£ya'l£aq.  Wa,  leda  wab'kwe  ha£ya'l£a  ma'lekwaq  qa£s  axtsla'les 
10  la'xa  £wa'lase  lo'q!wa.  Wa,  g'i'l£mese  heTeTla  maleg'Ekwe  leqlEs- 
tE'nxs  la'e  gwal  male'kwa  LE£wa  wao'kwaxs  tsEk'aa'sa  k'fi'm- 
Layo..  Wa,  laE'm  ax£e'tsE£weda  hanx'Lanowe  qa£s  guxts’o'tsE- 
£wesa  £wa'pe  qa  £nE^oya'les.  Wa,  la  k' lEsta'noweda  male'g'Ekwe 
lEqlEstE'ne  laq.  Wa,  la  xwe'tasa  g'Elt  lEXLa'la  k'atslEna'qe  laq. 
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they  stir  it  with  a  long-handled  ladle,  ||  and  they  watch  it  so  that  it  15 
does  not  become  too  thick  when  it  is  |  on  the  fire.  They  keep  on 
stirring  it  while  it  is  on  the  fire;  |  and  after  it  has  been  boiling  for  a 
long  time,  oil  |  is  poured  on  the  seaweed.  It  is  stirred  again  a  long 
time,  |  so  that  it  becomes  well  mixed.  When  it  is  really  mixed,  || 
the  kettle  is  taken  off  the  fire.  Then  it  is  done,  |  when  the  oil  20 
disappears  from  the  top  of  the  seaweed.  Immediately  |  a  food-mat  is 
taken  and  is  spread  before  |  those  who  are  to  eat  the  seaweed.  Then 
spoons  are  given  to  the  |  guests.  Then  the  small  kettles  are  lifted 
by  the  handle,  and  ||  are  put  down  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  food-mat,  25 
and  they  begin  to  eat  with  spoons  |  the  seaweed.  They  do  not  drink 
water  before  they  eat  it,  |  because  they  drank  water  before  they  ate 
dried  salmon.  |  After  they  have  finished  eating  with  spoons  the 
seaweed,  they  cool  themselves  |  by  drinking  fresh  water;  and  after  they 
have  finished  they  go  out.  ||  They  eat  seaweed  at  all  times,  in  the  morn-  30 
ing  and  at  |  noon  and  in  the  evening;  but  only  in  the  morning  they 
eat  |  dried  salmon  first;  and  when  there  is  no  dried  salmon,  then  they 
eat  |  dried  halibut  in  its  place:  They  do  not  eat  dried  salmon  first, 
at  |  noon  and  in  the  evening.  || 

Powdered  Seaweed. —  (The  powdered  seaweed)  is  only  taken  when  1 
the  owner  wants  to  eat  some  of  it ;  |  and  they  do  it  in  the  same  way 
when  it  is  cooked  |  as  they  do  with  the  chopped  and  chewed  seaweed. 

Wa,  la  do'qwalaq  qa  hela'les  gEnlcalaena£yasexs  la'e  ha'nx'LEnts  15 
la'xa  lEgwIde.  Wa,  la  he'mEnalagdkTEm  xwete'da  ha'nx'Lala. 
Wa,  he'tla  la  ge'g'illl  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  ax£e'tsE£wa  ide'£na  qa£s 
kluqlEgEme  la'xa  lEqlEstE'ne.  Wa,  la'xaa  e'tled  ge'gulll  xwe'- 
tasE£wa  qa  lElgowes.  Wa,  gi'bmese  la  a'lak- lala  lE'lgoxs  la'e 
ha'nx’sano  la'xa  lEgwI'leda  ha'nx’Lanowe.  Wa,  laE'm  ido'pExs  20 
la'e  xdsh'deda  Lle'hia  lax  o'kuya£yasa  lEqlEstE'ne.  Wa,  he'x’id- 
£mese  ax£e'tsE£wa  hahnadzowe  le'£wa£ya  qa£s  le  LEpdzamolilas 
la'xa  lExla'qLe.  Wa,  la  tslawanae'dzEma  k’ak’EtslEna'qe  la'xa 
klwe'le.  Wa,  la  k' !o'kulIlasE£wa  heha'nEme  qa£s  le  hanEmg’a'lilEm 
lax  Lla'sEnxa£yasa  ha£madzowe  le'£wa£ya.  Wa,  lax-da£xwe  £yo's-  25 
£idxes  lExla'qsE£we.  Wa,  laE'm  kdes  nanaqalg'iwalax  £wa'pa 

qaxs  la£me'x-de  na'qaxa  £wa'paxs  le'x-de  habna'pxa  xa£ma'se. 
Wa,  gd'hmese  gwal  £y5'saxes  lE'xlExsE£waxs  la'e  k’o'xwaxod  na'- 
xhdxa  a'lta  £wa'pa.  Wii,  gd'Tmese  gwa'lsxs  la'e  ho'quwElsa. 

Wa,  k' lea's  kdes  ha£ma'pdEmxa  lEqlEstE'ne  LE£wa  gaa'la  LE£wa  30 
£nEqa'la  Lo£ma  ga'nuLe.  Wa,  le'x’a£ma  gaa'la  ha'ha£malg-iwala- 
tsexa  xahnase.  Wa,  gu'hmese  k- lea's  xa£masExs  la'e  he'deda 
kda'wase  ha'£ma£s.  Wa,  la  kdes  h a h a£m alg ■  i w a  1  axa  xa£masaxa 
£nEqa'la  LE£wa  dza'qwa. 

Powdered  Seaweed. — Wa,  fi,'£mese  la  ax£e'daasExs  lExlaq  lexsdaeda  1 
axnogwadas.  Wa,  la  he'Emxat!  gwe'g’ilasoxs  la'e  hahnex’sila- 
sE£we  gwe'gdlasaxa  tsEg'Ekwe  LE£wa  male'g’Ekwe.  Wa,  gd'bmese 
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As  soon  as  |  the  seaweed  gets  cold  quickly,  the  guests  who  eat  it  || 
5  take  tongs,  and  red-hot  stones  are  taken  |  and  put  into  a  small 
kettle.  Then  it  |  keeps  warm  for  a  long  time  while  they  are  eating 
it.  Seaweed  is  never  |  boiled  in  a  large  kettle,  but  they  use  a  |  small 
10  kettle,  for  they  eat  it  out  of  it;  and  ||  not  once  is  it  put  into  a  dish,  | 
for  it  is  not  good  when  it  gets  cold,  and  it  is  only  good  |  when  it  is 
hot.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Salmon-Spawn  with  Seaweed.  —I  have  |  forgotten  this.  When  two 
15  spoonfuls  of  scattered  ||  dog-salmon  spawn  are  boiled,  when  they  are 
nearly  done,  |  the  kettle  is  taken  off  from  the  fire,  andthen  cold  water 
is  poured  |  into  it  until  the  kettle  is  more  than  half  full.  |  Then 
chopped  seaweed  is  put  in  and  is  stirred.  |  When  it  is  just  the  right 
20  thickness,  the  kettle  is  put  back  ||  on  the  fire.  Then  it  is  left  to  boil 
for  a  long  time;  and  |  it  is  taken  off  again,  and  oil  is  poured  into  it.  | 
This  is  eaten  with  spoons  when  it  is  done.  | 

Clams  with  Seaweed.- — And  also  four  large  (small)  |  clams  are 
25  taken  and  are  opened.  Then  ||  the  sand  is  picked  off;  and  when  it 
is  all  off,  they  are  put  into  the  |  kettle.  When  this  is  done  with 
four  |  large  clams,  water  is  poured  on,  but  not  very  |  much  water.  | 

ha'labala  £wudEX'£i'deda  lEq  lEstE'naxs  la'e  lExla'qa  klwe'laxs  la'e 
5  ax£e'tsE£wa  klipLa'la  qa£s  k‘ lipleda'yuwe  la'xa  xTxsEmala  tle'- 
sEina  qa£s  le  kdipsta'no  la'xa  ha'nEme.  Wa,  he'x-£ida£mese  la 
ga'la  tslE'lqwaxs  la'e  £yo'seda  lExla'qe.  Wa,  he'£mesexs  k- le'sae 
he  ha£mex‘sllats!eda  £wa'lase  hanxxano  la'xa  lEqlEstE'ne  he'e 
ha'nx  LEndaa'tsIeda  Em£Ema'£ye  ha'nxxanaq  qaxs  he'£mae  ha'£ma- 
10  atsleq  qaxs  k-  le'sae  £nE'mp!Ena  lo'xtsloyo  la'xa  lo'qlweda  lEqlEs- 
tE'ne,  qaxs  lx  le'sae  e'kxxs  £wuda'e  yixs  le'x-a£mae  e'g’asExs 
tslE'lxstae.  Wa,  laE'mxaa  gwal  la'xeq. 

Salmon-Spawn  with  Seaweed  (LE'qlEqElaxa  ge'£ne). — He'dEn  l!e- 
le'wesF/wa  ge'£naxs  ha'nx'LEntsE£waeda  ma'lEXLa  gwe'ledze  ge'£nesa 
15  gwa£xnise  la'xa  k'a'tslEnaqe.  Wa,  gd'lhnese  Ela'q  Llo'pExs  la'e 
ha'nx’sanoweda  ha'nxxanowe  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  guqlEqasosa 
£wuda'£sta  £wa'pa  qa  e'k- !oldza£yes  la'xa  ha'nxxanowe.  Wa,  le 
k‘ la'stanoweda  tsEgx'kwe  lEq'.EstE'n  laq.  Wa,  la  xwe'tasE£wa. 
Wa,-  gd'Pmese  he'lale  gE'nk-alaena£yasexs  la'e  xwe'laqa  ha'nxxEn- 
20  dayo  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  lahne'se  ge'gdlll  qa£s  maE'mdElqulaxs 
la'e  ha'nx’sano  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  lii,  klu'nq'.Eqasosa  Lle'£na. 
Wa,  a'£mese  la  £yo's£itsoxs  la'e  Llo'pa. 

Clams  with  Seaweed. — Wa,  he'hnesa  mP'sgEme  awa'  g’a'weqla- 
nEma  yixs  ax£e'tsEwae.  Wa,  la  k- !o'x£witsE£wa.  Wa,  la  mEn- 
25  wa'lasE£weda  e'g'ise.  Wii,  g-i'l£mese  £wi'£laxs  la'e  axtslo'yo  la'xa 
h8.'nxxanowe.  Wa,  g'i'l£mese  £wi'£la  la  he  gwe'kweda  mo'sgEme 
&wa'  g’a'weqlanEma  la'e  guqlEqasosa  £wa'pe.  Wa,  la  kdes  &,'laEm 
qle'nEma  £wa'pe. 
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The  woman  takes  with  her  hands  the  meat  ||  of  the  cleaned  clams  and  30 
squeezes  it,  and  she  only  stops  squeezing  it  |  when  the  water  is  quite 
milky.  Then  |  she  puts  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  she  lets  it  boil  a 
long  time.  |  Then  she  pours  oil  into  it.  When  it  is  |  done,  she  takes 
it  off  the  fire.  Then  she  pours  ||  cold  water  into  it,  until  the  kettle  35 
is  more  than  half  full.  |  Then  she  takes  chopped  seaweed  and  puts 
it  in,  and  |  she  stirs  it  until  it  is  the  right  thickness;  and  she  puts  the 
kettle  back  |  on  the  fire,  and  she  lets  it  boil  for  a  long  time,  and  she 
puts  more  |  oil  into  it.  Then  she  takes  the  kettle  off  the  ||  fire,  40 
and  it  is  done;  and  it  is  only  eaten  with  spoons.  |  That  is  all  about 
this.  | 

Fern-Root  (1) —After  she  has  (dug  the  fern-roots)  the  woman  takes  1 
the  basket  on  her  back  |  and  goes  home.  On  the  following  day,  as 
soon  as  day  comes,  when  the  weather  is  good,  |  she  takes  a  large  mat 
and  spreads  it  out  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  |  house.  Then  she 
goes  back  into  her  house  and  takes  the  ||  basket  of  fern-roots.  Then  5 
she  goes  out  with  it  and  pours  the  fern-roots  on  the  |  spread  mat,  and 
she  scatters  the  fern-roots  over  it.  Now  she  |  dries  them,  so  that 
they  may  become  dry,  and  she  turns  them  over  again;  |  and  when 
they  all  become  dry,  the  woman  |  takes  a  piece  of  cedar-stick  and 
measures  it  so  that  it  is  the  size  of  one  ||  span,  and  half  the  thickness  10 


Wa,  le'da  tslEdaqe  da'x‘£itses  e£eyasowe  la/xa  E'lg’Ekwe  g'a- 
weq  lanEma  qa£s  q Iwe'q !ults laleq.  Wa,  a'Tmese  gwat  q  Iwe'q  !ul-  30 
tslalaqexs  la'e  fi/em  la  dzE'mxustow|da  £wa'pas.  Wa,  le  ha'nx-- 
LEntsa  ha'nxxanowe  la/xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  le  g-e'gdlil£Em  la 
maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  klu'nq'.Eqasa  Lle'£na  laq.  Wa,  gdb'mese 
gwa/lExs  la'e  ha/nx’sEndEq  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la'xae  guqlEqasa 
£wuda'£sta  £wap  laq,  qa  ek1  !o'ldza£yes  la/xa  ha/nxmanowe.  Wa,  le  35 
ax£e'dxes  tsEg’Ekwe'  lEqlEstE'na  qa£s  k- !a'£stEndes  laq.  Wa, 
le  xwe'taq  qa  he'lales  gEnk-alae'na£yas.  Wa,  le  ha'nx'LEnts  la'xes 
lEgwi'le.  Wa,  le  ge'gdllhEm  maE'mdElqulaxs  la'e  e'tled  k!u'nq!E- 
qa’sa  ide'hia  laq.  *  W^a,  la'xae  ha'nx'sEndxa  ha  nx  Lanowe  la  xa 
lEgwi'le.  Wa,  laE'm  Llo'pa.  Wa,  a'£mes  la  £yo's£itsE£wa.  Wa,  40 
laE'm  gwal  la'xeq. 

Fern-Root  (1). — Wa,1  la  gwalExs  lae  oxLEX'ddxes  tsag-ats!e  lExaeya  1 
qa£s  la  na£nakwa.  Wa,  gdhmese  Tiaxmdxa  la  lEnsa  yixs  ek’aeda 
£nala,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  le£wa£ya  qa£s  la  LEplnlsas  lax  L!asana£yases 
g'okwe.  Wa,  la  xwelaqa  laeL  laxes  g'okwe  qa£s  ax£edexes  tsag'a- 
ts!e  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  lawElsas  qa£s  la  gugEdzolsasa  tsak  use  laxa  5 
LEp  lEse  ie£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  gweldzolsasa  tsak  use  laq.  W  a,  laEm 
xdlaq  qa  lEmlEmxusEmx'£ldes.  Wa,  la  xwelaqElaEm  lex,£ldEq^ 
Wa,  gdl£mese  c"naxwaEm  la  lEmlEmxusEmx-£ldExs  laeda  tslEdaqe 
axilxa  k!wa£xLawe  qa£s  mEnshdeq  qa  £nEmp  tenlres  £wasgEmasas 
laxEns  q  Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  la  k  lodEne  wagwasas  laxEns  10 


i  Continued  from  p.  196,  line  12. 
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11  of  a  finger,  |  and  it  is  one  finger-width  wide;  |  and  she  whittles  down 
the  end  of  it  until  it  is  thin.  As  |  soon  as  she  has  finished  this,  she 
takes  the  root  and  holds  it  bottom  up  in  her  |  left  hand ;  and  the  woman 
15  holds  the  cleaner,  the  cedar-stick,  in  the  middle  ||  and  scrapes  off 
the  dirt  that  is  on  the  fern-root,  and  the  |  small  roots  that  are  on  its 
surface.  As  soon  as  |  the  dirt  and  the  roots  that  were  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  fern-root  are  all  off,  she  |  puts  them  on  the  mat  again; 
and  she  only  stops  doing  so  when  |  all  the  fern-roots  have  been 
20  cleaned.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  she  takes  ||  her  basket  and  puts  the 
cleaned  fern-roots  into  it;  |  and  when  they  are  all  in,  she  takes  up  the 
basket  of  fern-roots  and  hangs  |  it  up  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  behind 
the  fire.  They  are  kept  twelve  |  days  drying  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
When  this  is  done,  the  woman  |  gets  some  fire-wood,  and  makes  every- 
25  thing  ready.  When  she  ||  has  the  fire-wood,  the  woman  takes  a  rest 
and  when  the  fern-roots  have  been  drying  for  eleven  |  days,  the 
woman  takes  her  large  basket  |  and  looks  for  good  hemlock-branches 
and  also  wet  leaves;  that  is  to  say,  the  |  leaves  of  the  salmon-berry 
bush  and  of  the  thimble-berry  bush.  These  are  referred  to  by  the 
Indians  as  “wet  leaves.”  |  As  soon  as  she  finds  them,  she  puts  the 
30  wet  leaves  into  her  basket;  ||  and  when  it  is  full,  she  breaks  off  hem¬ 
lock-branches  and  carries  them  under  her  arms;  |  and  she  carries  the 


11  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  biEmdEne  £wadzEwasas  laxEns 
q!waq!waxts!ana£yex.  Wa,  la  k’oxbEndEq  qa  pExbas.  Wa,  gil- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  tsak’use  qa£s  daleses  gEmxoltslana  la- 
qexs  lae  eklaxsdala.  Wa,  la  qlwedzoyayeda  tslEdaqaxes  kimda- 
15  yaxa  k!wa£xLawaxs  lae  k’imtalax  dzExusEma£yasa  tsak’use  LE£wa 
LloplEk’inEnexwe  lax  osgEmafyas.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £whlaweda  dzExu- 
sEina£yas  LE£wa  LloplEk'axs  lae  ex'sEma  tsak'use.  Wa,  la  xwe- 
laqa  axdzots  laxa  le£wa£ye.  Wa,  la  al£Em  gwal  he  gweg'ilaxs  lae 
£wl£la  la  k'ek  imdEkwa  tsak'use.  Wa,  g’ihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£ed- 
20  xes  luxa£ye  qa£s  XExuts  lodesa  la  k’Ik’lmdEku  tsak'os  laq.  Wa, 
g'ihmese  £wi£laxs  lae  k' loqulsxes  tsag'atsle  lExa£ya  qa£sl  a  tex-£wa- 
lllaq  laxa  ogwiwewalllases  lEgwTl.  Wa,  laEm  malExsag  lyogwilalxa 
£nala  x  llElaLElal  laxa  ogwiwalile.  Wa,  g”il£mese  gwala  lae  ane- 
x£ededa  tslndaqaxa  lEqwa  qa  g'axes  gwallla.  Wa,  glhmese  g'axeda 
25  lEqwiixs  lae  x  os£Ideda  tslEdaqe.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £nemxsag'iyowe 
n aliis a  tsak  use  la  x  dalaxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxes  £walase  lExa£ya 
qa£s  la,  alax  ek’a  qlwaxa.  Wa,  heTnesa  LEqlEmse  yix  mama- 
mambtasa  qlwahnEse  LE£wa  tsEgElmEse,  gwE£yasa  baklfime  LEql- 
Emsa.  Wa,  g'ihmese  qlaqexs  lae  inotsl^lasa  LEqlEmse  laxes  lExa£ye. 
30  Wa,  g'ihmese  qotlaxslae  LlEx£widxa  qlwaxe  qa£s  gEmxEleq.  Wa, 
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basket  with  wet  leaves  on  her  back  and  goes  home.  |  Then  she  puts  32 
the  basket  down  from  her  back  in  the  house.1  .  .  . 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  day  comes,  she  lights  the  fire  under  the 
stones;  |  and  as  soon  as  it  blazes  up,  she  takes  her  large  basket  ||  and  35 
goes  and  plucks  off  seaweed  and  puts  it  into  her  basket.  When  |  her 
basket  is  full,  she  carries  it  on  her  back,  and  she  puts  it  down  |  close 
to  the  place  where  she  is  going  to  bake  the  fern-root;  and  she  also 
takes  two  |  large  buckets,  and  she  goes  and  draws  fresh  water.  As 
soon  as  |  she  comes,  she  puts  them  down  near  the  place  where  she 
is  going  to  bake;  ||  and  she  also  takes  tongs  made  on  purpose  to  use  40 
with  the  red-hot  stones.  |  She  puts  them  down  where  she  put  down 
the  two  buckets,  J  and  she  also  takes  an  old  mat  and  puts  it  down. 
Then  she  takes  |  her  digging-stick  of  yew-wood  and  puts  it  down. 
Now  everything  is  ]  ready. 2  .  .  .  || 

And  when  all  the  fire  is  out  of  the  hole,  she  takes  with  the  tongs  45 
the  red-hot  stones  and  puts  them  into  the  fire  in  the  middle. 
Eight  |  stones  she  puts  into  the  fire  in  the  middle,  for  she  puts  into 
a  heap  on  the  floor  of  the  house  the  |  fire  that  she  has  taken  out  with 
her  tongs  from  the  place  where  she  is  going  to  bake.  Then  she  levels 
down  the  |  stones  in  the  place  where  she  is  going  to  bake.  || 


g'axe  oxnalaxa  LEqlEmdzadze  lExa£yaxs  g  axae  naffiakwa.  Wa,  31 
la  oxLEg-alllaxes  lExa£ye. 1  .  .  . 

Wa,  gdTmese  £nax'£Idxa  gaaliixs  lae  tsenabotsa  gulta  laxes  t!e- 
qwapa£ye.  Wa,  gITmese  xuqostaxs  lae  ax£edxes  £walase  lExa£ya 
qa£s  la  klulgdlaxa  l  !esl lEkwe  qa£s  axtslales  laxes  lExa£ye.  Wa,  gll-  35 
£mese  qotle  lExa£yasexs  lae  oxLEX'ffdEq  qa£s  la  oxLEg’alllaq  laxa 
nnxwaia  laxes  kunyasLaxa  tsak'use.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  maltsEme 
awa  naEngatsla  qa£s  la  tsex'ffts  laxa  alta  £wapa.  Wa,  g'llhnese 
g-axExs  lae  hang'alflElas  laxa  nExwala  laxes  kunyasLe.  Wa,  la¬ 
xae  ax£edxa  kipLala  hekwele  qa  kdipnlexa  x'lxdxsEinala  tlesEma.  40 
Wa,  la  ax£alllas  lax  la  henelatsa  maltsEme  naEngatsla.  Wa,  la¬ 
xae  ax£edxa  gemase  le£wa£ya  qa  g'axes  g’aela.  Wa,  laxaa  ax£ed- 
xes  LlEmqlEkline  k- lilakwa  qa  g'axes  g'aela.  Wa,  laEm  £wi£la 
la  gwalfla. 2  .  .  . 

Wa,  gdhmese  £wi£lolts  laweda  gultiixs  lae  k'lipledxa  x'lx'ExsEmala  45 
tlesEma  qa£s  la  k'lipLEnts  laxa  la  laqawallla.  Wii,  malgunaltsE- 
rneda  tlesEmela  XExuLalalfl  laxa  laqawallle  qaxs  laeqlaplesgEinlileda 
gulta  yix  k' lipwults  !41ay4s  laxes  kunyasLe.  Wa,  lit  £nEinak'iy!ndxa 
t  lesEine  lax  ots  lawases  kunyasLe. 

>  Then  follows  the  description  of  the  oven  (see  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition, 

Vol.  V,  p.  408). 

2  Then  follows  remarks  on  the  taking  out  of  stones  from  the  fire  (see  ibid.,  p.  408). 
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50  As  soon  as  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  a  large  clam-shell  j  and 
scrapes  up  the  soil  with  it,  and  she  puts  it  over  the  red-hot  |  stones ; 
and  she  only  stops  doing  so  when  (the  soil)  is  four  fingers  |  thick  on 
top  of  the  red-hot  |  stones.  Then  she  takes  the  seaweed  and  throws 
55  it  on  top  of  the  soil,  ||  and  it  is  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  soil;  and 
she  takes  |  hemlock-branches  and  puts  them  on  the  seaweed,  and  she 
puts  them  carefully  |  on  top  of  the  seaweed  so  that  none  of  it  shows.  | 
Then  she  takes  the  wet  leaves  and  puts  them  on  top  of  the  hemlock- 
60  branches,  |  and  these  are  also  four  finger-widths  thick.  ||  Then  she  takes 
the  fern-root  and  puts  it  among  the  wet  leaves.  She  j  places-  (the 
fern-roots)  bottom  upward,  and  they  are  close  together.  |  First  they 
are  put  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  hole,  turning  the  face  to  the  | 
rear  of  the  house.  And  when  they  are  all  in,  the  woman  |  takes  wet 
65  leaves  and  throws  them  over  the  fern-roots;  and  ||  these  are  also  the 
same  thickness  as  the  thickness  of  those  underneath  the  fern-roots, 
namely,  four  |  finger-widths.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  she  levels 
down  the  top.  |  Then  she  takes  hemlock-branches  and  places  them 
over  them,  the  |  same  amount  as  was  first  put  into  the  hole. 
Then  she  takes  seaweed  |  and  throws  it  on  top  of  the  hemlock- 
70  branches,  and  this  is  also  four  ||  finger-widths  in  thickness.  Then  she 
takes  an  old  mat  |  and  spreads  it  over  the  seaweed.  Then  she  takes  her 


50  Wa»  gi Fines e  gwalnxs  lae  ax£edxa  -witlase  xalaetsa  mEt  !ana£ye 
qa5s  XElx  hdes  laxa  dzEqwa.  Wii,  la  k- lakdyindalas  laxa  xuxlx- 
sEmala  t  lesEma.  Wii,  aFmese  gwiilExs  lae  modEn laxEns  q  Iwaq  !wax’~ 
tshmayvex  yix  wagwasasa  dzEqwa  lax  okuyaeyasa  xuxixsEmala 
t  lesEma.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  L  !esl  lEkwe  qass  lExEyints  laxa  dzEqwa. 
55  Wa,  heEmxaawise  wakwe  wagwasasa  dzEqwa.  Wa,  laxae  axfed- 
xa  qlwaxe  qa£s  LExwuylndes  laxa  lIesl  lEkwe.  Wa,  laEm  aekda 
LExwas  lax  okuya£yasa  lIesl  lEkwe  qa  k' leases  la  nehllas.  Wa, 
laxae  ax£edxa  LEqlEmse  qa£s  lEx£edes  lax  okuya£yasa  qlwaxe! 
Wa,  laEmxae  modEn  laxEns  q  !waq  IwaxTs  !anaeyex  yix  wagwasas. 
60  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tsak  use  qa£s  k!hts!EqEles  laxa  LEqlEmse.  Wa,  laEm 
ek-  laxsdalaxs  lae  axtslalaya.  Wit,  laxaa  tasala.  Wit,  la  heEmxat ! 
g  ll  k  Iwats  lodaatsa  tsiik'usa  helk'  !odEnexuts!a  gweg'imala  liixa 
ogwiwalllases  g-okwe.  Wa,  guhmese  £wllts!axs'  laeda  tslsdaqe 
ax£edxa  LEqlEmse  qa£s  lEXEyodales  laxa  tsalruse.  Wii,  laxae 
05  heEm  wakwe  wagwasasa  l)Ena£yasa  tsak'usaxs  modEnae  laxEns 
q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex.  Wii,  glFmese  gwalExs  lae  hiEmak  iyindEq. 
Wa,  laxae  axTdxa  qlwaxe  qa£s  LExuyindes  laq.  Wit,  laxae  heEm 
waxe  waxaasasa  gllxale  latsloyos.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  lIesl  lEkwe 
qa£s  lEXEymdes  laxa  qlwaxe.  Wii,  glhEmxaawise  modEn  laxEns 
70  qlwaq  Iwax'ts !a,na£yaqe  wagwasasexs  lae  ax£edxa  gemase  le£wa£ya 
qa  s  LEpEyindes  laxa  lIesl  lEkwe.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxes  LlEmqlEk’line 
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yew-wood  |  digging-stick  and  pokes  it  down  in  the  middle  of  what  is  72 
being  baked  by  her.  |  She  pokes  it  through  the  middle  of  the  mat; 
and  after  she  has  done  so,  |  she  takes  a  large  clam-shell,  scrapes  up 
some  soil  with  it,  ||  and  throws  it  on  top  of  the  mat.  When  this  is  75 
level  with  the  |  floor  of  the  house,  she  calls  a  woman  who  has  had  just 
one  husband,  |  and  whose  husband  is  still  alive,  and  who  has  never 
been  |  a  widow,  and  whose  monthly  period  terminated  at  least  eight 
days  before.  |  This  woman  is  called  to  come  and  stamp  down  the 
soil  ||  on  top  of  what  is  to  be  baked.  The  woman  continues  for  a  long  80 
time  to  tread  down  the  soil,  |  and  she  only  stops  when  the  soil  on  top 
of  the  baking-place  is  very  hard.  |  Then  the  owner  of  the  fern-roots 
takes  her  tongs  |  and  takes  the  red-hot  stones  which  she  had  put  into 
the  |  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  puts  four  of  them  into  || 
each  of  her  buckets.  As  soon  as  she  has  done  so,  the  |  water  in  the  85 
buckets  gets  hot.  When  this  has  been  done,  |  the  woman  again 
throws  soil  upon  the  baking-place  which  has  been  stamped  down; 
and  she  |  only  finishes  throwing  soil  on  it  when  it 
is  piled  up  over  the  baking-place,  in  this  manner:  | 

Now  the  root-digger  stands  out  from  it.  After  this 
is  done,  ||  she  takes  up  the  buckets  by  the  handles, 
and  she  puts  the  two  buckets  |  containing  the  hot  water  near  to 
the  baking-place.  Then  she  pulls  out  the  |  root-digger  and  puts 


kdilakwa  qa£s  LlEnxbEtEndes  lax  nEqEya£yases  kunsasowe.  Wii,  72 
laEm  LlEnxsodEx  nEgndzayasa  le£wa£ye.  Wii,  g'il£mese  gwalExs 
lae  ax£edxa  £walase  xalaetsa  mEt  !ana£ye  qa£s  xslx'Tdes  laxa  dzEqwa 
qa£s  kdak-iyindales  laxa  le£wa£ye.  Wa,  gITmese  fiiEmakiya  LEewa  75 
awinagwilasa  g’okwaxs  lae  i.edalaxa  heEm  ales  hiEmokwe  la£wu- 
nEmasa  tslEdaq  yixs  he£mae  ales  q!ule  laAvunEmas,  yixs  kdesae 
aEmyola.  Wii,  he£mesexs  lae  malgunalExse  £nalas  gwal  exEnta. 
Wa,  heEm  Le£lalaso£seda  ts'.Edaqe  qa  g-axes  t!epaxa  dzEqwa  lax 
okuya£yas  kunsasE£was.  Wa,  leda  tslEdaqe  geg'ilil  tlepaxa  dzE-  SO 
qwa.  Wii,  al£mese  gwalExs  lae  p!es£ededa  dzEqwa  lax  okiiyaJyasa 
kunyase.  Wii,  laned a  axnogwadiisa  tsak’use  ax£edxes  kdipLala 
qa£s  lii  k'!ip!edxa  x'lx'ixsEmiila  tlesEm,  yix  axLalayoxlldiis  laxa 
laqawalllasa  g'okwe,  qa£s  lii  kdipstalasa  maemosgEme  laxa  £nal- 
hiEmsgEme  nagats!a.  Wii,  g'il£mese  gwalExs  lae  tse'ts '.Elxusteda  £wl-  85 
£wabEts  !awasa  naEngatsIe.  Wa,  g-il£mese  gwalExs  lae  et!ededa 
tslEdaqe  k’ laklymtsa  dzEqwa  liixa  la  t!ebEku  kunyasa.  Wii, 
aTmese  gwal  kdasa  dzEqwaxs  lae  tEnkiyaleda  kunyase  g'a  gwii- 
leg’a  (fig-)-  Wii,  laEin  Lak’Eyalilxak- lilakwe.  Wii,  g  ihmese gwalExs 
lae  k-  lokulilxa  nagatsle  qa£s  lii  hanolilElasa  maltsEme  ts!ets!Elxu-  90 
sats  !ala  naEngatslexa  £wape  laxes  kunyase.  Wii,  lii  lex£wldxes 
kdilakwe  qa£s'k'at!aliles.  Wii,  la  ax£edxa  fiiEmsgEine  nagatslii 
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93  it  down  on  the  floor  of  the  house;  and  she  takes  one  bucket  |  and 
pours  the  water  into  the  hole  on  the  top  of  the  baking-place,  where 
the  |  root-digger  had  been  standing;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  emptied, 
95  she  takes  the  ||  other  bucket  and  empties  it  also  into  the  hole  on  top;  | 
and  when  it  is  emptied,  she  covers  up  the  hole  on  top  with  soil.  |  It  is 
evening  when  she  finishes;  and  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark,  |  she  takes  her 
tongs  and  lifts  the  fire  from  the  middle  of  the  house  with  her  tongs,  | 
100  and  puts  the  firebrands  on  top  of  the  baking  fern-roots;  ||  and  when 
it  blazes  up,  she  puts  some  wet  fire-wood  on  top,  |  so  that  it  may  last 
until  the  morning.  | 

When  she  has  finished,  she  asks  the  people  who  live  in  the  same 
house  to  abstain  |  from  sexual  intercourse  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning,  when  day  comes,  |  the  woman  gets  up,  and  she  goes  to  look 
5  at  what  is  being  baked  by  her.  ||  As  soon  as  the  fire  on  top  is  all 
burned  out,  she  digs  |  it  up;  and  when  it  is  not  burned  out,  she 
extinguishes  |  the  fire  on  top  of  it,  and  she  waits  for  the  soil  to  get 
cool  before  |  she  digs  into  it.  As  soon  as  she  reaches,  in  digging, 
the  |  mat  that  has  been  spread  on  top,  she  takes  it  by  the  corners 
10  and  she  lifts  it  up  with  everything  on  it,  and  ||  takes  it  out.  Then 
she  takes  her  tongs  and  takes  out  |  the  seaweed  and  the  hemlock  and 
the  wet  leaves.  As  soon  as  J  the  fern-roots  show,  she  takes  her  large 
basket  and  |  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  baking-place.  Then  she 


93  qa£s  qEptsIodesa  £wape  laxa  kwaxiiya£yasa  kunyase  yix  Lala- 
asdasa  k'lilakwe.  Wa,  g  ifimese  £wllgllts!axs  lae  et!ed  ax£edxa 
95  hiEmsgEine  nagats!e  qa£s  laxa  qEpts’.ots  laxaaxa  kwaxuya£ye.  Wa, 
g  ifimese  £wllgilts!axs  lae  dzEmstbtsa  dzEqwa  laxa  kwaxuya£ye. 
Wa,  laEm  dzaqwaxs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  gdlbnese  p  !EdEgi£nakulaxs 
lae  ax£edxes  kdipLala  qa£s  kdiplides  laxa  laqawallle  qa£s  la  k!i- 
pEyEndalasa  gulta  lax  osgEma£yases  kunsasE£weda  tsak  use.  Wa, 
100  g11£mese  xuk'ustaxs  lae  axLalasa  Idunqe  lEqwa  laq  qa  £nagilisLEs 
xuqElat. 

Wa,  g'ibmese  gwalExs  lae  hawaxnlaxes  £nEmaelwute  qa  k' lea¬ 
ses  nExwalas  LE£wes  gEgEnEmaxa  ganoLe.  Wa,  gdlhnese  £nax-£idxa 
gafdaxs  lae  Lax£wideda  tslEdaqe  qa£s  la  dox£widxes  kunsasE£we. 

5  Wa,  gihmese  £wi£la  q!ulx  £Ideda  lEquya£yasexs  lae  hex-£ida£Em  £la- 
plEqodEq.  Wa,  g-fi£mese  kdes  q!ulx-£ldExs  lae  hex-£idaEm  kdil- 
x-£idxa  lEquya£yas.  Wa,  la  esElaEmq  qa  k-ox£w!desa  dzEqwiixs 
lae  £lap!EqodEq.  Wa,  g  ilfinese  lag-ae  £lapa£yas  laxa  LEpEya£ye  le- 
£wa£ya  lae  aEm  dadEnxEndEq  qa£s  £nEmag11ts!ode  wex-fidEqexs  lae 
10  ax£wults  lodEq.  Wa,  ahnese  la  ax£edxes  k-  lipLala  qa£s  k-  lipwults  !ales 
laxa  l  !esl  lEkwe  LE£wa  q  !waxe  LE£wa  LEq  lEinse.  Wa,  gil£mese  £wi£la 
la  ne.EltsEmx'fideda  tsak-usaxs  lae  ax£edxes  £walase  lExa£ya  qa£s 
la  hanolilas  lhxes  kunyase.  Wa,  la  dadEsgEmases  e£eyasowe  laxa 
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takes  out  the  fern-roots  with  her  hands  |  and  puts  them  into  the 
basket;  and  when  they  are  all  out,  ||  then  she  fills  up  with  earth  again 
the  hole  in  which  she  had  been  baking.  She  |  just  throws  the  soil  on 
top  of  the  stones;  but  she  throws  out  of  the  house  the  seaweed  |  and 
the  hemlock-branches  and  the  wet  leaves  which  were  on  top  of  the 
fern-roots.  |  Now  the  fern-roots  are  done.  That  is  the  |  end  of  this.  || 
Eating  Fern-Roots. — Four  days  after  |  the  fern-roots  have  been  in 
the  house  and  have  been  cooked,  |  the  people  are  invited.  Often  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  eat  the  fern-roots,  |  for  it  is  really  a  valuable 
food.  |  When  the  guests  have  taken  their  seats,  the  woman  ||  takes 
a  food-mat  and  spreads  it  in  front  |  of  those  who  are  going  to  eat  the 
fern-root.  Then  she  pours  oil  into  oil-dishes;  |  and  when  all  the  oil 
has  been  poured  into  oil-dishes,  |  she  takes  dry  spawn  of  the  silver- 
salmon  and  she  puts  it  |  on  the  food-mat.  Then  she  puts  the  oil- 
dishes  ||  before  her  guests;  and  she  takes  fern-roots  and  |  puts  them 
down,  two  for  each  man.  |  The  guests  at  once  take  up  one,  and  ] 
begin  to  clean  off  what  can  be  plucked  from  the  lower  end  of  the  root; 
and  |  when  they  get  off  all  the  black  bark,  they  dip  it  into  the  oil 
and  ||  eat  it;  and  if  others  prefer  to  eat  it  with  dried  |  spawn,  they 
mix  it,  and  they  do  not  dip  it  into  oil.  |  When  they  eat  all  the  pieces 


tsakusaxs  lae  axtslalas  laxa  lExa£ye.  Wa,  gih'mese  £wi£lolts  !axs  lae 
xwelaqa  dzEmtsIotsa  dzEqwa  laxes  kunyasde.  Wa,  laEm  asm 
dzEmeg'lntsa  dzEqwa  laxa  tlesEme.  Wa,  lapa  kdatsa  idEsidEkwe 
p£wa  q!waxe  LEhva  LEq'.Emse  yix  ek- !elts  lax’dasa  tsak-use  laxa 
l  !asana£yases  g'okwe.  Wa, laEm  idopeda  tsakmse  laxeq.  Wa,laEm 
gwala  laxeq. 

Eating  Fern  -  Roots. — Wa,  g’iT£Em  mo'p  !Enxwa£se  £na'lasa 
tsa'k'use  la  axe'l  la'xa  g'o'kwaxs  la'e  ido'pa.  Wa,  le  Le'- 
£lalayoEin  la'xa  g'b'kiilote.  Wii,  la  he  qlunala  mEkVxa  tsa'- 
k'useda  g'TgdgamaWasa  le'lqwalaLa£ye  qaxs  a/lae  la'wene  he'mao- 
masa.  Wa,  h6/£maaxs  la'e  k!us£a'lila  Le/£lanEme  la/da  tslEda'qe 
ax£e'dxa  ha'hnadzowe  le/£wa£ya  qa£s  le  LEpdza'molIlas  la'xa  niE- 
k-aTaxa  tsa'kmse.  Wa,  la  k!uTixts!odalaxes  ts!e'ts!Ebats!asa 
L!e'£na.  Wa,  gd'Fmese  £wl/£la  klu'nxts  lEwakwa  ts!eTs!Ebats!axs 
la'e  ax£e'dxa  lallEmwets  !aakwe  ge/£nesa  dza£wu'ne  qa£s  le  axdzo'ts 
la'xa  ha,£madzowe  le'£wa£ya.  Wa,  le  k-ax'dzamoli'lElasa  tsIe'tslE- 
bats!e  la'xes  Le/£lanEme.  Wa,  la  ax£e'd  la'xa  tsa'kmse  qa£s  le 
xEX£waliTElasa  mae'maltsEme  qae'da  £naT£nEmokwe  be'bEgwanE- 
ma.  Wii,  he'x’ddahneseda  klwe'le  da'x'Tdxa  £naT£nEmsgEme  qa£s 
se'x-£idexes  la  klulpoyo  lax  o'xsda£yasa  tsa'k'use.  Wa,  gd'Tmese 
la'wayeda  tslo'la  xEX£wune'sexs  la'e  ts!Ep!e'ts  la'xa  L!e'£na  qa£s 
hamx'T'deq.  Wa,  gd'l£mesa  wao'kwe  he  ax£e'tsE£wa  lEmo'kwe 
ge'£na,  wa,  la  he  ma'yimse.  Wa,  la  kdes  ts!Epa'xa  Lle'dia.  Wa, 
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38  of  fern-root,  then  the  inner  part  is  just  |  held  by  the  chief,  who  often 
does  not  eat  it.  He  just  gives  it  |  to  the  one  to  whom  he  wishes  to 
40  give  it;  for  the  Indians  say,  that,  if  ||  a  chief  eats  the  inner  part  of  a 
fern-root,  he  will  always  |  waver  in  his  mind  about  giving  away 
blankets,  for  one  side  of  his  mind  will  |  forbid  him  to  give  away 
blankets.  Therefore  the  inner  part  of  fern-root  is  not  eaten  by  the  | 
head  chiefs.  When  the  guests  |  have  all  eaten  two  fern-roots  each, 
45  they  drink  water,  and  ||  the  woman  gives  each  man  two  fern-roots  to  | 
take  home  to  his  wife.  Then  the  guests  go  out  of  the  house.  |  That  is 
all  about  this.  | 

1  Fern-Root  (2) . — As*  1 * * * 5 * * * * 10  soon  as  she  enters  the  house,  she  puts  the  bundle 

of  fern-roots  down  by  the  side  |  of  the  fire.  She  builds  up  a  large 
fire;  [  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  burn  low,  she  unties  the  root  |  with 
which  the  bundle  of  fern-root  has  been  tied,  and  she  spreads  them  out 

5  so  that  they  are  straight.  ||  Then  she  puts  them  on  the  fire,  and  |  turns 
them  over  so  that  the  whole  outer  side  of  the  fern -root  is  charred.  | 
When  the  whole  fern -root  is  charred,  she  takes  it  off  |  from  the  fire; 
and  when  they  are  all  off,  she  takes  a  |  short  wedge  and  a  piece  of 
10  fire-wood  and  her  fish-knife,  and  ||  she  puts  them  down  at  the  place 
where  she  charred  the  fern-roots.  Now  |  the  fire  in  which  she  charred 
the  fern-roots  has  gone  out,  and  she  takes  the  long  |  charred  roots 

37  lii  £wi/£lawe  q  Iwa'sgEmaWasa  tsa/k-use  la'e  a/Em  la  mEg’e'se  da- 
akwasa  gd'gama£ye  la  q  lunaTa  k-  !es  hafinx'fifilEq.  Wa,  a/finise  ts  !&s 
la'xes  gwE£yo/  qas  tslEwats  qaxs  fiie'k'aeda  ba/k!umaqexs  gddfinae 
40  hafina/sa  gi'gamaeda  mEg'e'sasa  tsa/k'use,  wa,  la'dae  hefinEnalaEm 
ma/gdsidiile  nS/qa^as  qa£s  p  lEsfi'de  loxs  bEla'e  apsa'negwise  na/qe£s 
qa£s  kde'se  plEsfi'da.  Wa,  he 'fines  la'gdla  kdes  hafiniisa  xafinagE- 
ma£ye  gd'gama£eda  mEg-e'sasa  tsa'k’use.  Wa,  gd'lfinese  fivi'deda 
k!wedaxa  mae'maltsEme  tsa'lrusExs  la'e  na'xfidxa  £wa'pe.  Wa, 
45  la/da  tsteda'qe  e't!ed  ts  lEwanaesasa  mae'maltsEme  tsa'k'usa  qa 
mo'dolts  qaes  gEgEnE'me.  Wa,  he'x'fidafinese  ho'quwElseda 
klwedde  la/xeq.  Wa,  laEfin  gwal  la'xeq. 

1  Fern-Root  (2). — Wa,1  gdbmese  laeL  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae  g'enolisas 

lax  lEgwilases  g'okwe.  Wa,  lii  lEqwelax-fid  qa  l  lagawasLalises 

lEgwIle.  Wa,  gdlfinese  q !wala£nakulaxs  lae  qwelodxa  L!op!Ek-e 

qEnoyowes  sagwanEmas  sagumaxs  lae  dalfidEq  qa  naEnqEles. 

5  Wa,  lii  k'atLEndalas  laxa  qluqlwalEmotas  lEgwiias.  Wii,  la 

lexddiilaq  qa  £nEma£nakules  k  !uniElx,£ide  ogwida£yasa  sagume. 

Wii,  gdlfinese  fiiaxwa  klumElx'fide  ogwida£yasexs  lae  axsEndEq 

laxa  q!uq!walEmotases  lEgwIle.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wl£laxs  lae  ax£edxa 

ts!Ek!wa  LEmg'a£ya  hefinisa  lEqwa;  wii,  he£mises  xwaLayowe  qa£s 

10  la  gdytmg'alilas  laxa  magdnwalisas  LlEnasasexa  sagume,  yixs  la- 
finaaLal  k'  !ilx£ede  nlEx'damases  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  dax,£idxa  gdltla 
LlEnku  saguma  qa£s  gwanax£edeq.  Wii,  lii  k'atlEnts  laxa  lEqwa 

1  Continued  from  p.  616,  line  63. 
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doubled  in  two,  and  puts  them  on  the  fire-wood,  |  holding  them  with  13 
her  left  hand.  Then  she  takes  the  sharp  point  of  the  |  wedge  and 
strikes  the  charred  fern-root  with  the  top  of  the  wedge.  ||  She  does  15 
not  strike  it  very  hard,  going  along  the  whole  length  |  while  she  is 
striking  it.  As  soon  as  the  fern-root  has  been  pounded  flat,  she  | 
takes  her  fish-knife  and  puts  the  handle  between  the  big  toe  |  and  the 
other  toes,  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  upward.  |  Then  she  takes  the 
pounded  charred  fern-root  and  measures  a  piece  three  ||  finger-widths  20 
long.  Then  she  |  presses  it  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife  which 
is  turned  upward,  |  and  cuts  it  off.  She  continues  cutting  that  way ; 
and  as  soon  as  all  the  roots  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  |  she  takes  her 
oil-dish,  puts  some  oil  in  it,  |  and  begins  to  eat  the  pounded  charred 
fern -root,  ||  dipping  it  into  oil  every  time  she  takes  a  piece,  and  put-  25 
ting  it  into  her  mouth.  For  a  long  time  |  she  chews  it  and  sucks  at 
it;  and  when  all  that  is  good  has  been  sucked  out,  |  she  spits  out  the 
fibrous  part  inside  of  the  fern-root;  and  |  she  takes  another  piece  of 
pounded  charred  fern-root,  cuts  it  in  pieces,  and  dips  it  |  into  oil. 
She  puts  it  into  her  mouth,  ||  chews  it  for  a  long  time,  and  sucks  at  it,  30 
and  spits  out  what  is  left  after  sucking.  |  She  continues  doing  this 
while  she  is  eating  the  cut  pieces  of  charred  fern-root.  |  As  soon  as  she 
has  eaten  enough,  she  puts  away  what  is  left  over,  and  she  drinks  | 
water.  That  is  all  about  the  fern-roots,  for  there  is  only  one  way  of  | 


dalases  gEmx5lts!ana£ye  laq.  Wa,  la  daxmdEX  ex'ba£yasa  13 
LEmg-ayaxs  lae  t'.Elxwits  oxtAyas  laxa  L'.Enkwe  saguma  laxes 
k- lets  !ena£ye  ealtselaxs  tlElxwaaq,  la  labEndalax  £wasgEmasas  tlElo-  15 
£nakulaq.  Wa,  g'lhmese  la  pEx£Ena  tlElokwe  LlEnku  sagumxs  lae 
ax£edxes  xwaxayowe  qa£s  g-apodes  oxLa£yas  laxes  qomax'sulza£ye 
LE£wes  q!waq!wax‘sldza£ye  lax  elc  !Ex‘alaena£yasa  xwaLayowe.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxa  tlElokwe  L'.Enku  saguma  qa£s  mEnshdesa  yuduxudEne 
laxEns  q Iwaq Iwax’ts !ana£yex  laxa  tlElokwe  LlEnku  sagumaxs  lae  20 
LaxxwalabEnts  laxa  ek‘  lEx'ala  xwaLayowa.  Wa,  la£me  t  lots  lEndEq. 
Wa,’  Amis  la  he  gweg’ilaxa  waokwe.  Wa,  glFmese  £wl£la  la  tlEwe- 
kuxs  lae  ax£edxes  tslEbatsle  qa£s  k‘ lEnxtslodesa  Lle£na  laq.  Wa, 
la  sax- sEx£whlxa  tlElokwe  LlEnku  saguma.  Wa,  laEm  qlwalxoEin 
tslEp  lets  laxa  Llehia  qa£s  tsloqluses  laxes  sEmse.  Wa,  la  geg  ilil  25 
malekwaq  qa£s  klumteq.  Wa,  g'lhmese  £wl£la  klumt&lax  eg-imas 
lae  kwesodxes  klwax'mote  ytx  dodEq  !uga£yasa  sagume.  Wa,  laxae 
etled  dax-hdxa  t'.EWekwe  t’.Eloku  LlEnku  saguma  qa£s  tslEp ledes 
laxa  l !e£na.  Wa,  laxae  tsloqlusas  laxes  sEmse.  Wa,  laxae  gegilil 
malekwaq  qa£s  klumteq.  Wa,  laxae  kwesodxes  klwax'mote.  Wa,  30 
ax’sa£mese  he  gweg’ilaxs  sax’sEkwaaxa  t'.Ewekwe  LlEnk'1  saguma. 
Wa,  g-iFmese  polhdExs  lae  g'exaxes  anex-sa£ye.  Wa,  la  nax£idxa 
£wape.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxa  sagume  qaxs  £nEmx,£idala£mae  ha- 
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cooking  it,  and  it  is  not  good  when  eaten  raw.  They  are  not  || 
35  given  at  feasts,  for  only  old  people  eat  them.  | 

1  Fern-Root  (3).* 1 — She2 * * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * 15 * * * * 20  takes  the  fire-tongs  and  piles  the  fire-brands  | 
together  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  She  takes  the  |  fern -roots  out  of  her 
basket  and  throws  them  on  the  |  fire,  where  she  turns  them  over  with 
5  the  fire-tongs,  so  that  they  are  ||  scorched  all  over.  When  they  are 
brittle,  they  are  done.  |  She  takes  them  out  with  her  tongs,  and  does 
the  same  with  |  the  others.  When  all  the  roots  are  done,  |  she  takes 
her  small  dish,  washes  it  out,  and  when  it  is  clean,  |  she  breaks  the 
roasted  roots  into  short  pieces  into  the  small  dish.  She  breaks  the 
10  roots  into  pieces  ||  one  finger-width  long.  When  she  |  has  broken  up 
enough,  she  takes  oil  and  pours  it  over  them,  |  and  she  does  not  stop 
pouring  oil  over  them  until  they  are  all  covered.  Then  she  takes  |  a 
spoon  and  begins  to  eat  the  scorched  roots  with  oil.  |  She  eats  the 
15  oil  and  the  roasted  roots  with  a  spoon.  ||  After  she  has  finished,  she 
puts  away  what  is  left  over,  and  |  she  drinks  a  little  water,  for  she 
does  not  want  to  vomit.  Because  |  she  has  taken  much  oil,  she  does 
not  take  much  water.  |  There  is  only  one  way  of  cooking  the  fern- 
20  roots.  |  They  are  not  eaten  raw  by  the  tribes.  When  a  ||  hunter  goes 
hunting,  he  holds  a  fern-root  in  his  mouth  in  order  |  not  to  get 


£mex'silaena£yaq,  yixs  k' lesae  ek'  lax  k' Itlx'k' lax'SEwe  k'les  klwe- 
35  ladzEma  qaxs  lex'a£mae  sax'sEkwa  q!ulsq!ulyakwe. 

1  Fern-Root  (3)  d — W a,2  la  ax£edxes  ts  lesLala  qa£s  k'elts  lalexa  gulta  qa 

g-axese  qlaplesgEmles  laxa  onalisases  lEgwllejwa,  la  LEx£uits!odxa 

lEk!wa£ye  laxes  lEgwats!e£ye  lExa£ya  qa£s  l  lEX'LEndes  laxes 

LlEnase  lEgwila.  Wa,  la  k'eLblalases  tslesLalalaq  qa  ek'es  k!um- 

5  la£nakulaena£yas.  Wa,  gfibmese  l  !e1£k1exs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  la 

k'elts  lEndEq  laxes  LlEX'dEma  lEgwila.  Wa,  la  hanal  he  gweg'i- 

laxa  waokwe.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wi£lala  LlEnkwa  lEk!wa£yaxs  lae 

ax£edxes  lalogume  qa£s  tsoxug'lndeq.  Wa,  g'iTmese  eg'lg'axs 

lae  ax£edxa  LlEnkwe  lEk!wa£ya  qa£s  p!oxts!aJes  laxa  lalogume. 

10  £nal£nEindEne  awasgEmasas  p  !oqwa£yaseda  lEk!wa£ye.  Wa",  gfil- 

£mese  hel£e  p  !oqwa£yasexs  lae  ax£edxa  L!e£na  qa£s  kdunqlEqes  laq. 

Wa,  aTmese  gwal  klunqlEqexs  lae  tlEplEgElisa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 

k'atslEnaqe  qa£s  lExda£x£widexa  t’EplEgElIse  LlEnku  lEk!wa£ya. 

Wa,  laEm  £yosasa  k'atslEnaqe  laxa  Lle£na  LE£wa  LlEnkwe  lEklwa- 

15  £ya.  Wa,  glbmese  gwala  lae  g'exaxes  anex'sa£ye.  Wa,  la 

xaLlEX'fid  £nax£idxa  £wape  qaxs  gwaqlElae  ts  lEnk  luh'ida  qaxs 

qleklEsaaxa  Lle£na  lag'ilas  k' !es  qlek'lEsxa  £wapaxs  lae  naxfida. 

Wa,  laEmxae  £nEmx'£idala£me  ha£mex'silaena£yaxa  lEk!wa£ye.  Wa, 

laxae  k' !es  klweladzEma  laxa  lelqwalaLa£ye.  Wa,  gfihmese  hana- 

20  Lleda  hanEnLlenoxwe  lae  hamsgEmexa  k'lllx'e  lEk!wa£ya  qa£s 


1  Dryopteris  spinulosa. 


2  Continued  from  p.  197,  line  31. 
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hungry  and  thirsty,  and  also  |  those  who  vomit  blood  keep  it  in  the 
mouth.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Cooking  Clover. — Now 1  I  will  talk  about  the  cooking  of  |  clover.  1 
First  of  all,  the  husband  of  the  woman  |  goes  to  get  fire-wood  to  cook 
the  clover.  When  |  he  has  filled  his  small  canoe,  he  goes  home  and  || 
throws  down  the  fire-wood  that  he  has  obtained.  After  he  has  thrown  5 
it  out  |  of  the  canoe,  he  carries  it  on  his  shoulders  and  throws  it 
down  |  in  his  house.  After  the  fire-wood  has  all  been  taken  up,  he  | 
takes  his  wife’s  basket  and  goes  down  to  the  beach  and  |  puts  stones 
into  it.  When  this  lias  been  done,  he  ||  carries  them  on  his  back  up  10 
the  beach  and  into  his  house,  and  he  puts  them  down  |  by  the  side 
of  the  fireplace  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  Fie  only  stops  |  when  he 
thinks  that  he  has  enough.  Then  he  takes  the  fire- wood  and  |  puts 
one  log  down  at  the  rear  end  of  the  fireplace  in  the  middle  of  the 
house;  and  he  |  takes  one  of  medium  size  and  puts  one  end  on  the 
first  one,  the  ||  other  one  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  house;  and  he  15 
does  the  |  same  on  the  opposite  side.  Then  he  splits  dry  fire-wood 
and  |  places  it  between  the  two  side-pieces;  and  when  it  is  even  with 
the  top  |  of  the  side-pieces,  he  takes  some  medium-sized  |  fire¬ 
wood  and  places  it  crossways  over  the  side-pieces,  putting  them 
close  together.  ||  After  this  has  been  done,  he  picks  up  the  stones  and  20 

kdese  posqla  lo£  qa£s  k'  !ese  naqlexsdxa  £wape.  Wa,  laxae  21 
hamsgEmeso£sa  Elkwala.  WTa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Cooking  Clover. — Wa,1  la£mesEn  gwagwex's£alal  laqexs  lae  LEk'e-  1 
laxes  LEX'sEme.  Wii,  heEm  gdl  ax£etso£sa  la£wunEmasa  tsTdaqaxs 
lae  aneqax  lEqwa  qa£s  LEk-elax'dEmaxa  LEX'sEme.  Wa,  glFmese 
qot!e  xwaxwagumasexs  g’axae  nafnakwa.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese 

sEp£wultodxes  aneganEme  lEqwa.  Wii,  glFmese  £wFloltaweda  lEqwa  5 
lax  xwaxwagumasexs  lae  hex'ddaEin  yilx£usdesElaq  qa£s  la  yilx- 
£walilElas  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  guFmese  £wi£losdesa  lEqwiixs  lae 
ax£edxa  lExa£yases  gEnEme  qa£s  la  bents  !es  laxa  LlEmahse  qa£s  la 
xExuts  lalasa  tlESEnie  laq.  Wa,  glFmese  gwanala  lokusexs  lae 
oxLdsdesEq  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElas  laxes  gnkwaxs  lae  oxLEg-alilas  lax  10 
maglnwalisasa  laqwawalllase.  Wii,  aFmese  gwal  oxLosdesElaxa 
tlesEmaxs  lae  k’otaq  laEm  helala.  Wii,  lii  ax£edxa  lEqwa  qa£s 
k'atlalilesa  £nEmts!aqe  lax  Ogwiwalilasa  laqwawalilas.  Wa,  laxae* 
ax£edxa  helagdte  qa£s  k'atbEndes  apsba£yas  laq.  Wii,  lii  xahna- 
stallle  apsba£yas  laxa  awinagwilasa  g'okwe.  Wii,  laxae  heEm  15 
gwex-£ldxa  apsan4£yas.  Wii,  mEndzix'hdxa  lEmxwa  lEqwa  qa£s 
Irak-Etodales  laxa  k'ak'EdEnwa£ye.  Wii,  glFmese  £nEmak1£yeda 
mEndzaakwe  LE£wa  k'ek'ak'EdEnwexs  lae  ax£edxa  ha£yaastowe 
lsqwa  qa£s  geklyindales  laxa  k'ek'ak'EdEnwas  laxes  q!asalaena£ye. 
Wa,  g-iFmese  gwalExs  lae  xEx£w!dxa  tlesEine  qa£s  lii  xEquyindalas  20 


1  Continued  from  p.  188,  line  60. 
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21  places  them  on  top.  |  Wlien  all  the  stones  are  on,  he  lights  the  fire 
underneath;  j  and  when  it  blazes  up,  he  sends  some  men  of  his  | 
numaym  to  go  and  call  the  people.  The  messenger  goes  immediately  | 
to  call  them;  and  as  soon  as  lie  arrives  at  the  door  of  the  house  of 
25  those  whom  he  is  to  call,  ||  he  says,  “I  call  you  to  come  and  eat  the 
clover-root,”  |  naming  the  man  who  sends  the  invitation.  He  con¬ 
tinues  |  saying  these  words,  going  to  the  end  of  the  village;  and 
the  one  who  gives  the  |  clover-feast  takes  out  the  clover-baskets  and 
puts  them  down  |  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  door  of  the  house;  and 
30  he  ||  takes  a  large  steaming-box  and  places  fit  in  front  of  the  |  fire  in 
the  middle  of  the  house,  together  with  two  long  fire-tongs.  |  He  also 
takes  two  large  buckets,  |  a  large  cedar-withe  basket,  and  old  mats, 
and  he  sends  |  a  second  time  the  man  who  went  first  to  invite.  As 
35  soon  as  he  goes,  ||  he  sends  another  man  of  his  numaym  to  j  get  fresh 
water  in  the  two  large  buckets,  which  is  to  be  poured  over  the  | 
clover  when  it  is  put  on  the  red-hot  stones.  |  As  soon  as  the  man  who 
went  to  draw  water  comes  back,  he  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  | 
steaming-box.  Now  the  guests  who  are  going  to  eat  the  clover  come 
40  in.  ||  They  go  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  sit  down.  When  |  they  are 
all  in,  they  eat  first  scorched  dried  salmon.  |  Wlien  they  eat  the  dried 
salmon,  two  men  of  the  |  numaym  of  the  host  take  the  tongs  and  |  stand 


21  laq.  Wii,  g'ilhnese  £wIlk'Eymtsa  tlesEmaxs  lae  menabodEq  yisa 
gulta.  Wa,  gdhmese  xdqostaxs  lae  £yalaqas  g'ayole  laxes  hiEhne- 
mote  qa  las  Lefialax  g'okulotas.  Wii,  hex'£ida£mese  lada  £yala- 
gEme  qa  Ledala.  Wa,  gdfimese  lag'aa  lax  t  lExdlases  LefialasE- 
25  £waxs  lae  £nek  a:  “  LedalEnLoL  qa£s  lads  LEX'Lak'xa  LExsEme 
lax  .  .  ”  (£nex-  Lex£edEx  LegEmases  Ledalele).  Wa,  la  hex'siiEm 
waldEmsexs  labElsElaaxa  g'oxudEmse.  Wa,  laneda  LEk'elaLaxa 
LEx'sEme  axwiilt  lalilElaxa  LeLEg'atsle  LlaLlEbata  qa£s  g'axe  axsto- 
lllElaq  lax  gEmxotstalllas  tlExdlases  g-okwe.  W7a,  laxae  etled 
30  ax£edxa  £walase  q!o£lats!a  qa£s  hang 'allies  laxa  obex'Lalalilases 
laqawalilases  g'okwe.  Wii,  hefinisa  malts !aqe  gdlsg'iltla  kdipLa- 
laa.  Wii,  lieEmxaawis  ax£etso£seda  maltsEme  awa  naEngatsla, 
he£misa  £walase  lExa£ya  LE£wa  k'  !ak'  lEk'  lobanii.  Wii,  la  £yalaqa 
etled  qa  liis  etse£steda  lax'de  gdl  LedalElg'isa.  Wa,  g'ihmese  laxs 
35  lae  £yalaqasa  ogu£lamaxat!  g'aydl  laxes  £nE£memote  bEgwanEm  qa 
las  tsex'fitsa  maltsEme  awa  nagatsle  lax  £wE£wap!Ema  qa  tsayimltsa 
LEk'eliis  LEX'sEma  qo  fill  lag'aalal  laxa  xTxdxsEmala  tlesEma. 
Wa,  glfimese  g'axa  tsax'diixa  £WE£wap  lEmaxs  lae  ha£nolilas  laxa 
q!o£lats!e.  Wii,  g-ax£me  hogwlLEleda  LEx'Lax'Laxa  LEx'sEme. 
40  Wa,  lii  he£nakiilaEin  laxa  ogwiwalllasa  g'okwe  qa£s  k!us£alile.  Wii, 
g'iPmese  £wi£laeLExs  lae  lieEm  g'll  hamx'eItsE£wa  tslEnkwe  xahnasa. 
Wii,  glPmese  XEmsxashdExs  lae  ax£ededa  mafiokwe  g-a£yol  lax 
£nEmemotasa  LEk'elaxa  LEX'sEma  8x£edxa  k'lipLiilaa  qa£s  lii 
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in  readiness  on  each  side  of  the  steaming-box,  and  j|  both  pick  up  the 
red-hot  stones  and  dip  them  quickly  |  into  the  water  that  has  been 
brought  in  in  the  two  large  buckets.  They  take  the  stones  out 
again  |  and  put  them  into  the  steaming-box.  They  do  this  |  in 
order  to  wash  off  the  ashes  that  stick  on  the  stones;  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  |  to  do  so  with  all  the  red-hot  stones.  When  ||  this  has  been 
done,  the  woman  takes  the  large  basket  and  pours  [  some  water  over 
it,  so  that  it  is  wTet.  Then  she  takes  a  |  square  box,  pours  some  fresh 
water  into  it,  not  very  much,  j  Then  she  throws  the  clover  into  it  and 
washes  off  the  sand  that  sticks  to  it.  |  When  all  the  sand  is  off,  she 
throws  the  roots  into  |[  the  basket  for  steaming  clover.  When  all 
the  |  clover  has  been  taken  out  of  the  square  box  and  has  been 
washed,  the  two  |  men  take  hold  of  it,  one  on  each  side,  and  they  put 
it  on  the  red-hot  |  stones  which  they  have  put  into  the  steaming-box. 
Then  they  press  the  clover-roots  down  in  the  j  large  basket  so  that 
they  are  close  to  the  red-hot  stones.  ||  When  they  have  been  pressed 
down,  the  woman  takes  some  old  mats  |  and  spreads  them  on  each 
side  of  the  place  where  the  clover  is  being  steamed.  |  Then  one  of  the 
men  lifts  a  large  bucket,  j  draws  fresh  water,  and,  when  he  comes  in, 
he  |  immediately  pours  the  fresh  water  over  the  clover  which  is  || 
piled  up  at  the  place  where  it  is  being  steamed.  Wren  the  fresh 
water  has  all  been  poured  out  of  the  |  bucket,  they  take  old  mats 

naxumg'alil  laxa  £wax'sana£yasa  q!5£lats!e.  Wa,  la  hiEmax'hd 
kdipledxa  xux'ExsEmala  tlesEma  qa£s  la  hanax£wld  k' dpstnnts 
lax  swabEts!awasa  maltsEme  awa  naEngatsla.  Wa,  la  xwelaxus- 
tEndahneseq  qa£s  la  kdlptslots  laxa  q!o£lats!e.  Wa,  het!  hegblts 
gweg'ilaq  qa£s  tsloxalexa  guna£ye  klweklutsEmeq.  Wa,  la  hex'saEm 
gweg'ilaq  laxes  waxaasa  x'lx'ExsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  gdl£mese 
£wFlaxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  £walase  lExa£ya  qa£s  gugEltsEnr- 
desa  £wape  laq  qa  ldunqese  hamExsEina.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
k'  limyaxLa  qa£s  guxtslodesa  £WE£waplEme  laq,  xa  k'lese  qlenEma. 
Wa,  la  lExstalasa  LEX'sEme  laq  qa£s  tsloxalexa  eg'ise  klwekltitlE- 
neq.  Wa,  gubmese  £wi£lawa  egdsEna£yasexs  lae  lExts!alas  laxa 
lrelosgEma£ye  lExiisa  mEk’axa  LEX'sEme.  Wa,  glkmese  £wilts!oweda 
LEX'sEme  laxa  kdimyaxLa  lae  tslokwa.  Wa,  lada  ma£lokwe  bebE- 
gwanEm  dadanodEq  qa£s  hanklyindes  laxa  x  Ix’ExsEmala  tlesE- 
maxa  la  xExuts!&  laxa  q!o£lats!e.  Wa,  la  Laqwaxalts  !odxa  lex-- 
tslala  £walas  lExa£ya  qa  q!Es£ales  laxa  xix-ixsEmala  tlesEma. 
Wa,  g  ibmese  q!Es£alaxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  k- !ak‘ lEk- lobane 
qa£s  la  LEplalllElas  lax  £wax-sana£yasa  £nEg"atslaxa  LEX’sEme, 
laapasa  £nEmokwe  bEgwanEm  ax£edxa  £nEmsgEme  £walas  nagatsla 
qa£s  la  tsex'hdEx  alt  a  £wE£wap!Ema.  Wa,  glbnrese  g’axnxs  lae 
hex’hdaEm  tsadzELEyintsa  £wE£waplEnre  laxa  LEX'sEmaxs  lae 
l  lak'imlts  la  laxa  £nEg-ats  laq.  Wa,  gIPmese  £wllgiltslaweda  naga- 
tslaxa  £wE£wap  lEmaxs  lae  ax£edxa  k- lak- IeIx- lobane  qa£s  nasE- 
75052 — 21 — 35  eth — pt  1 - 34 
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67  and  cover  it  over,  j  They  do  not  let  the  steam  blow  out.  |  They  do 
not  leave  it  there  a  long  time,  before  the  woman  takes  the  short 
70  tongs  |  and  lifts  up  one  side  of  the  covering  of  old  mats.  ||  She  picks 
up  some  clover-roots  and  puts  them  into  a  small  dish,  and  I  she 
pinches  them  with  her  fingers;  and  if  they  break  in  two,  \  they  are 
done.  Then  the  man  takes  off  the  |  old-mat  covering  and  spreads 
the  mats  on  each  side  of  the  steaming-box.  j  When  this  has  been  done, 
75  two  men  take  up  ||  each  one  clam  digging-stick  and  push  it  through  j 
each  side  of  the  clover-basket  in  which  the  clover  has  been  steamed,  | 
and  they  lift  it  up  out  of  the  |  steaming-box.  Then  they  put  it 
down  on  the  old  mats  which  are  spread  j  on  the  floor,  and  they  pour 
80  it  all  out.  When  the  clover  is  all  out,  ||  they  put  the  basket  down  at 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  house.  |  Then  the  woman  spreads  the  hot 
clover  over  the  |  old  mats,  so  that  the  steam  comes  out  and  so  that 
they  get  cool.  |  After  this  has  been  done,  the  woman  takes  the  dishes 
and  |  puts  them  down.  Then  the  two  men  take  the  steamed  || 
85  clover-roots  and  put  them  into  the  dishes;  and  when  all  |  the  dishes 
are  full,  they  begin  at  one  end  of  the  dishes  and  go  to  the  other, 
breaking  up  |  the  roots  with  their  hands.  When  all  the  clover-roots 
are  in  pieces  in  the  |  dishes,  the  woman  takes  oil  and  pours  it  over 
them;  j  and  when  they  are  covered  over  with  oil,  they  mix  (the  roots 

67  yindes  laq.  W  a,  la£me  k'!es  helq!alaq  k'ExlIsaleda  kdatela.  Wa, 
kdestla  &laEm  gEyaxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  tsIesLala  tsteklwa 
qa£s  klwetostodex  apsana£yasa  nayime  k’ !ak- tek- lobana.  Wa,  la 
70  k‘!ip!ed  laxa  LEX’sEme  qa£s  axts lodes  laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  la 
epletses  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£ye  laq.  Wa,  gdhmese  hex'hdaEm  1v‘!exu- 
sexs  lae  L!5pa.  Wa,  hex‘£ida£mesa  bEgwanEme  nas£odEx  nayimas 
k‘ !ak’ tek‘ lobana  qa£s  LEpIalfteleq  lax  £wax-sanalilasa  £nEg-ats!e. 
Wa,  g  ihmese  gwatexs  laeda  ma£lokwe  bebEgwanEm  ax£edxa  £nal- 
75  £nEmts!aqe  kdilakwa  yix  dzeg'ay&xa  g-aweq!anEme  qa£s  L'.Enxsodes 
lax  £wax-sana£yasa  helosgEma£yasa  la  Llop  £nEg'Eku  LEx’sEma. 
Wa,  lax  da£xwe  k  !wak  IwedaanodEq  qa£s  k  !wet£wults  !odeq  laxa 
£nEg‘ats!axa  LEX'SEme  qa£s  la  klwedEdzots  laxa  la  LEbel  kdakdE- 
kdobana.  Wa,  la  qEbEdzPts  laq.  Wa,  gdl£mese  c'wI£lolts  !4xs  lae 
SO  hanstoliltsa  lExa£ye  lax  gEmxotstalilasa  LEX'Lag-atsle  g  okwa. 
Wa,  lapeda  tslEdaqe  lEndzodalasa  tslElqwa  LEX'sEm  laxa  LEbile 
k- !ak' lEk- lobana  qa  lawalesa  k  !aMa.  Wa,  hehnis  qa  k  ox£wides. 
Wa,  g'lhmese  gwalExs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  loElqlwe  qa£s  g’axe 
mEx£alllElaq.  Wa,  la  ax£ededa  madokwe  bebEgwanEmxa  £nEg‘Ekwe 
85  LEX’sEm  qa£s  la  texts !Alas  laxa  loElqlwe.  Wa,  g’il£mese  £wI£we1- 
tstewakuxs  lae  g'abEndxa  loElqlwe  qa£s  p !op loxsalexa  lex'se- 
mases  e£eyasowe.  Wa,  gllhnese  £wi£la  la  pIogEkwaxa  LEX'tslalasa 
loElq'.waxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  L!e£na  qa£s  klhnqteqes  laq. 
Wa,  gdhmese  la  t  tep  lEgElIsxa  Lleteaxs  lae  xwetElgdntses  e£eya- 
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and  the  oil)  with  their  hands;  ||  and  when  (everything)  is  mixed,  it  90 
is  like  mush.  When  |  this  is  done,  they  carry  the  clover  to  those 
who  are  to  eat  it.  Four  men  |  eat  out  of  one  dish  of  clover.  Those 
who  | 
eaten, 


eat  the  clover  take  it  with  their  hands.  After  |  they  have 
two  men  take  soft  ||  cedar-bark  and  give  to  each  of  those  who  95 


have  eaten  the  clover  a  piece  (with  which)  to  |  wipe  off  the  oil  from 
their  hands.  |  After  they  have  done  this,  they  drink  fresh  water. 
Then  |  they  go  out.  The  steamed  clover  is  given  at  a  great  feast  to 
many  tribes,  |  and  those  who  eat  steamed  dover  always  try  to  eat  it 
all.  ||  This  is  all  about  one  way  of  cooking  it.  |  100 

Another  Way  of  cooking  Clover. — This  is  another  way  of  |  cooking  1 


clover.  The  woman  takes  a  small  kettle  and 
place  where  she  is  sitting.  She  takes  a  cedar-stick  and 
thin  pieces.  She  measures  the  sizp  of  the  bottom  | 


puts  it  down  by  the 
splits  it  into 
of  her  small  5 


kettle  with  the  split  cedar-sticks,  and  |  breaks  the  cedar-sticks  in 
pieces  and  puts  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  As  soon  |  as  they 
are  all  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  she  places  others  across  them, 


in  this  |  way: 
clover-basket  | 
is  sitting ;  and 
the  side  of  the 


After  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  her 
and  puts  it  down  at  the  place  where  she 
she  takes  a  small  dish  ||  and  places  it  by  10 
clover-basket,  and  also  a  bucket  of  water.  | 


sowe  laq.  Wa,  gllTnese  lElgoxs  lae  gEnk'a.  Wa,  glbmese  go 
gwalExs  lae  k’aesas  laxa  LEX'Lax'Laxa  LEX'sEme.  Wa,  maemaleda 
LEx-Lak’axa  £nal£nEmexLa  loqlwa.  Wa,  laEm  xamax-ts!analeda 
LEX’Lak'axs  lae  LEx-Lax-£Idxa  LEX'sEme.  Wa,  gikmese  gwal 
LEX’Lak’axs  laeda  madokwe  bebEgwanEm  ax£edxa  qloyaakwe 
k'adzEkwa  qa£s  la  tslEwanaesas  laxa  LEX’Lax'daxa  LEX'sEme  qa  95 
dedEnx£wedesexes  e£eyasowaxs  q!Elq!Elts!analae.  Wa,  glhmese 
gwalExs  lae  nagekdlaxa  alta  £wapa.  Wa,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae 
hoquwElsa.  Wa,  heEm  klweladzEm  laxa  q  lensme  lelqwalaLa£ya 
£nEglkwe  LEX'sEma.  Wa,  la  £wa£wilaasoxs  LExmax’sE^aeda 
£nEgikwe  LEx’sEma.  WTiL,  laEm  gwala  £nEmx-£idala  ha£mex'silaeneq.  100 
Another  Way  of  cooking  Clover. — Wa,  g‘a£mes  £nEmx,£idala  ha£me-  1 
x'silaenexa  LEX’sEmeg’a  yixs  &x£edaeda  tslEdaqaxa  ha£nEme  qa£s 
hang  aliles  laxes  klwaelase.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  k!wa£xLfiwe  q?,£s 
xoxoxusEndeq  qa  wlswultowese.  Wa,  la  mEns£idEx  £wadzEq  lExsda- 
asasa  ha£nEme,  yisa  xokwe  k!wa£xxawa.  Wa,  he£mis  la  k‘ok  oxs£a-  5 
latsexa  k!wa£xiawe  qa£s  k  atlEXLEndales  laxa  ha£nEme.  Wa,  g  il- 
£mese  la  hamElq  lExsdeq  lae  galdtEyindalasa  waokwe  laq  g-a  gwa- 
teg-a  {fig.).  Wa,  gll£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  LEg'atsle  Llabata 
qa£s  g-axe  hang’alilas  laxes  klwaelase.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  hllogume 
qa£s  g-axe  ha£nolilas  laxa  LEg’atsle  Llabata.  Wa,  he£mesa  £wabEts!ala  10 
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11  Then  she  unties  the  string  of  the  clover-basket,  so  that  it 
comes  off  |  and  that  she  can  take  out  the  roots.  She  takes  out  the 
clover  and  puts  it  |  into  the  small  dish;  and  when  she  thinks  it  is 
enough  to  go  into  the  kettle,  |  she  pours  some  water  into  it  and  she 
15  washes  off  the  sand.  ||  When  all  the  sand  is  off,  she  places  (the  clover- 
roots)  on  top  of  the  |  cedar-sticks  in  the  bottom  of  the  small  kettle. 
She  does  not  press  them  down,  |  for  she  wishes  (them)  to  he  loosely 
inside  of  the  kettle,  so  that  |  the  steam  can  pass  through  easily. 
When  (the  kettle)  is  full,  she  takes  soft  cedar-bark,  |  dips  it  into 
20  water,  and  covers  the  roots  with  it.  ||  After  she  has  tucked  it  in  all 
round  the  small  kettle,  she  pours  a  little  ]  water  all  round  the  cover¬ 
ing,  perhaps  half  a  teacupful,  |  which  forms  the  liquid  of  the  clover. 
Then  she  puts  (the  kettle)  on  the  fire.  |  She  does  not  let  it  boil  long, 
before  she  takes  it  off  of  the  fire  of  her  house,  \  and  leaves  it  on  the 
floor  while  it  is  getting  done, — while  it  is  staying  there  and  the  steam 
25  is  passing  through  it.  ||  As  soon  as  it  stops  steaming,  the  woman  takes 
off  |  the  top  covering.  She  takes  her  small  dish  and  puts  it  down  by 
the  side  |  of  the  clover-kettle.  She  takes  her  tongs,  and  with  them 
she  takes  out  the  |  boiled  clover  and  puts  it  into  the  small  dish.  | 
30  When  it  is  all  in  the  dish,  she  takes  her  oil-dish  and  puts  some  ||  oil 
into  it.  Then  she  calls  her  husband  and  her  children  to  |  come  and  sit 
down;  and  when  they  sit  down,  she  puts  before  them  the  |  whole 


11  nagatsla.  Wa,  la  qwelEyindxa  LEg-atsIe  idabata  qa  lawayes  t  !e- 
makdya£yas.  Wa  la  tanPwults  lodxa  LEX'sEine  qa£s  la  lExtsIots 
laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  gdPmese  k’otaq  laEm  hePats  !a  laxa  ha£nE- 
maxs  lae’ guqlEqasa  £wape  laq  qa£s  tsloxalexa  egise  laq.  Wa, 
15  gdPmese  £wPlaweda  eg1s£Ena£vasexs  lae  lEXEyindalas  laxa  helots  !awe 
k!wa£xLa  lax  oxsda£yasa  lia£nEme.  Wa,  la  k'  !es  Laqwaxa  LEX'sEme 
qaxs  £nek-ae  qa  liasdexwales  lax  ots !awasa  ha£nEme  qa  lalaqesa 
k-  lalEla.  Wa,  giPmese  q5t!axs  lae  ax£edxa  q  loyaakwe  k  adzEkwa 
qa£s  t  lak'Eyindesexs  lae  hapstaaku  laxa  £wape.  Wa,  giPmese 
20  gwal  dzopPlalax  awe£stasa  ha£nEmaxs  lae  xa,L  !Ex  £id  guxse£stalasa 
£wape  laxa  awe£stasa  t!ak’Eya£ye  walaanawise  lo£  nEgoyala  deda- 
g-aats!e  £wapalasa  LEX'sEmaxs  lae  lianxmano  laxa  lEgwila.  Wa, 
la  k‘!es  geg  illl  mEdElqulaxs  lae  hanx'sano  laxa  lEgwilases  g’okwe. 
Wa,  a£mese  la  ha£nela  qa  he£mis  la  L!obE£nakulayosexs  lae  kunya- 
25  tasa  kdabsla.  Wra,  gIPmese  gwal  k'lalElaxs  laeda  ts'.Edaqe  axodxa 
t!ak‘E}Ta£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  lalogume  qa£s  ha£n5liles  laxes  LEk'e- 
lats!e  ha£nEma.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  tsIesLala  qa£s  kdipledes  laxa 
hanx’Laakwe  LEX'sEma  qa£s  la  kdlptslalas  laxa  lalogume.  Wa, 
giPmese  £wP1osexs  lae  ax£edxes  ts!Ebats!e  qa£s  k!unxts!odesa 
30  L!e£na  laq.  Wa,  lawesLe  Le'dalaxes  la£wunEme  LE£wis  sasEme  qa 
g-axes  k!us£alila.  Wa,  giPmese  k!us£alilExs  lae  k'agEmllltsa  sEn- 
yEnk- !Enalats!4laxa  hanxmaakwe  lex'seiu  lalogiim  lax-da£xwaq 
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clover-roots  in  the  small  dish,  |  and  the  oil  in  the  oil-dish.  Then 
they  |  take  some  clover-roots  and  dip  them  into  the  oil  and  ||  put  35 
them  into. the  mouth;  and  they  continue  to  do  so,  eating  it.  |  After 
they  have  eaten,  they  drink  water,  after  eating  |  the  boiled  clover. 
The  married  couple  and  |  their  children  alone  eat  boiled  clover.  It 
is  not  given  |  at  feasts  to  many  tribes.  That  is  all  about  |]  boiled  40 
clover.  | 

Baked  Clover-Root. — Now  I  will  talk  about  clover  baked  in  |  hot  1 
ashes.  When  the  woman  and  her  husband  have  nothing  to  eat  |  and 
they  have  no  kettle,  when  they  are  camping  out  |  in  bad  weather  and 
their  food  is  all  gone,  [|  then,  since  there  is  no  place  where  clover  does  5 
not  grow,  the  woman  goes  to  find  |  the  leaves  of  the  clover.  When 
she  finds  them,  she  |  digs  out  (the  roots) ;  and  when  she  has  many,  she 
goes  to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  |  carrying  the  clover.  She 
washes  (the  roots)  so  that  the  sand  comes  off.  \  When  all  the  sand  is 
off,  she  goes  back  ||  to  her  camp,  carrying  the  clover,  and  she  sits  10 
down  by  the  side  of  ]  the  fire.  Then  she  sends  her  husband  inland 
to  get  |  skunk- cabbage,  and,  if  there  is  no  skunk-cabbage,  to  get  dry 
fern-fronds.  |  Wien  he  gets  the  skunk-cabbage,  he  brings  back  two 
leaves  and  gives  them  |  to  his  wife.  The  woman  takes  them  and 
puts  the  ||  clover-roots  into  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves,  which  she  15 


LEhva  ts!Ebats!ala  idehia  lax  LlasalTlas.  Wa,  hex'£idax'da£xu-  33 
£mese  dax'ffd  laxa  LEX'sEme  qa£s  tslEphdes  laxa  ide£na  qa£s  ts!o- 
qluses  laxes  sEmse.  Wa,  ax'sahnese  he  gweg'ilaxs  lae  LEX'Lak'a.  35 
Wa,  g  ikmese  £wi£laxs  lae  nag'ik'Elaxa  £wapaxs  lae  gwal  LEX'La- 
k'axa  hanx'Laakwe  LEX'sEma,  yixs  lex'ahnaeda  hayasEk'ala  LEbvis 
sasEme  pxxak'xa  hanx'Laakwe  LEX'sEma.  Wa,  la  k'les  klwela- 
dzEm  laxa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxa  hanx'La-  40 
akwe  LEX'sEma. 

Baked  Clover-Root. — Wa,  la£mesEn  edzaqwaltsa  dzamedzEkwe  laxa  1 
tslElqwa  giina£yaxa  LEX'sEme.  Wa,  he£maaxs  kleasae  ha£ma£ya 
tslEdaqe  LE£wis  la£wunEme  loxs  kdeasae  hanagexs  g'ayagllisElae, 
ylxs  £y^x’saSma®^a  £nala>  wa>  he£mis  la  g'olElosE£watsexes  g'lwul- 
kwe,  wa  la  kdeas  k'les  qlwaxatsa  LEX'sEme.  Wa,  la  alex,£ideda  5 
tslEdaqaxa  LEg'anowasa  LEX'sEme.  Wa,  g'ikmese  qlaqexs  lae 
hex'fidaEm  ts!os£edEq.  Wa,  g'llhnese  qlEydlqexs  lae  laxa  £wape 
hanqElaxes  LEX'sEme  qa£s  la  ts  !ox£wultalaq  qa  lawayes  eg'e- 
sEna£yas.  Wa,  glfimese  £wi£lawe  eg'esEna£yasexs  lae  na£naku 
laxes  glg-o'khvale  hanqElaxes  LEX'sEme.  Wa,  la  khvanolisaxes  10 
lEgwilaxs  lae  £yalaqases  lahvunEme  qa  las  laxa  aLle  ax£edEX 
k'  !aok!wa.  Wa,  glFmese  k'  leas  k'  !aok!waxs  lae  he  axsE£weda  gEms. 
Wa,  g  ikmese  lolxa  kdaoklwaxs  g'axae  dalaxa  malEXsa  qa£s  ts!4wes 
laxes  gEnEme.  Wa,  lada  tslEdaqe  ax£edEq  qa£s  lExdzodesa  LEX'¬ 
sEme  iaxa  k'!aok!we.  Wa,  la  q'EnepsEmts  laq.  Wa,  gdl£mese  15 
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16  folds  around  them.  As  soon  as  she  |  has  done  so,  she  takes  split 
cedar-sticks  and  digs  a  hole  in  the  hot  |  ashes  just  under  the  fire. 
When  the  hole  is  deep  enough,  she  |  takes  the  clover  wrapped  up  in 
skunk-cabbage  and  puts  it  into  it.  |  She  takes  the  split  cedar-sticks 
20  and  she  scrapes  the  hot  ashes  ||  over  the  clover  that  she  is  going  to 
bake.  When  |  it  is  covered  thick  with  hot  ashes,  she  piles  fire  over 
it.  |  When  this  is  done,  she  waits  for  it  to  be  baked.  After  a  short 
while  |  she  thinks  that  it  is  done.  Then  she  takes  up  the  split  cedar- 
sticks,  scrapes  |  away  the  fire  and  the  ashes,  and  digs  out  the  clover 
25  wrapped  up  in  ||  skunk-cabbage  leaves.  She  opens  the  leaves  and 
spreads  them  on  the  floor,  |  and  the  baked  clover-roots  are  piled  up 
in  the  middle  |  of  the  leaf.  They  use  the  leaf  as  a  dish,  and  eat  it 
without  oil  |  when  they  eat  the  baked  clover.  The  woman  only  eats 
30  it  |  with  her  husband;  and  they  drink  a  little  water  after  ||  eating  it, 
as  the  white  men  do  when  they  drink  tea.  After  they  have  |  eaten 
enough,  they  drink  much  water.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Raw  Clover-Root. — Now  I  will  talk  about  |  those  who  eat  raw 
clover.  Not  all  Indians  eat  it  |  raw.  Generally  it  is  eaten  raw  by 
35  the  woman  who  is  ||  digging  it,  when  she  gets  hungry,  and  she  does 
not  wish  to  lose  time  by  going  to  |  eat  in  her  house.  Then  she  just 
eats  raw  [  clover.  That  is  the  only  time  when  it  is  eaten  raw.  | 
These  are  all  the  ways  of  eating  clover.  | 

16  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  xokwe  klwalxLawa  qa£s  £lap!edexa  tslElqwa 
guna£ya  lax  awabalisases  lEgwIle.  Wa,  g  ihmese  hebabEtalisExs  lae 
ax£edxa  q  lEnepsEmalaxa  k'laoklwe  LEX'sEma  qa£s  £mExuts  lodes  laq. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  xokwe  k!wa£xnawa  qa£s  goles  laxa  ts  Tlqwa  guna£ya 
20  qaes  golsgEmdales  laxes  dzamesasE£we  LEX'sEma.  Wa,  gdhmese 
waxusEmalaxa  tslElqwa  gunexs  lae  mosgEmdalasa  gulta  laq.  Wa, 
g  ihmese  gwala  lae  esEla  qa  l  lopes.  Wa,  k- lest  la  alaEm  galaxs 
lae  kotaq  laEm  Llopaxs  lae  ax£edxa  xokwe  k!wa£xLawa  qa£s  gblaxE- 
•  lexa  gulta  LE£wa  guna£ye.  Wa,  la  khvetlEqalisaxa  qlEnepsEmalaxa 
25  k'laoklwa  LBX'sEma.  Wa,  la  dzaxusEmdEq  qa£s  LEplalileq.  Wa, 
a£mise  la  modzaya  dzamedzEkwe  laxa  ts'.Elqwa  gune  lax  nEgEdz^- 
£yasa  kdaoklwa.  Wa,  laEm  hamadzonoxusexs  lae  wElwalTdExs  lae 
LEX-Lax'£Idxa  dzamedzElvwe  LEX’sEma.  Wa,  la£me  aEm  LEx  Lax  £i- 
dEq  LE£wis  la£wunEme.  Wa,  lax-da£xwe  aEm  naxnaqaxa  £wapaxs 
30  LEX’Lak'ae  he  gweg  ileda  dedag'axa  deyexa  mamal£a.  Wa,gdl£mese 
polhdExs  lae  alax'Td  naxhdxa  £wape.  Wa,  laEm  xae  gwala. 

Raw  Clover-Root. — Wa,  lahnesEn  edzaqwal  gwagwex  s£alal  laxa 
k'lllx-k'lax’axa  px’sEme  ylxs  k'lesae  £naxwema  baklume  k-!tlx'- 
kdak'Eq.  Wa,  hetla  qlunala  k'  lilx'k'  lax  qeda  tslEdaqaxs  lae  ts  lb- 
35  saq  ylxs  lae  posqlEX'fida  qaxs  k'lesae  helqlala  Laklmx'Tda  qa£s 
la  hamx'Td  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  he£mis  &Em  la  k' lilx  k' lax'Tda- 
atsexa  LEX'sEme;  lex'aEm  ha£mapdEmxa  k- IeIx'S  LEX'sEmeq.  Wa, 
laEm  £wl£la  gwala  gwayifialasaxa  LEX'sEme. 
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Cinquefoil  (1). — Now  I  shall  talk  about  the  man  who  |  cooks  cinque-  1 
foil-roots  for  his  tribe.  First  he  takes  a  ]  large  square  box,  which  is  put 
down  at  the  right-hand  side  inside  of  |  the  house-door;  and  he  takes 
cedar-wood  that  splits  well,  ||  and  splits  it  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  the  5 
little  finger;  |  and  when  he  thinks  he  has  enough,  he  takes  the  cedar- 
bark  and  |  splits  it  in  narrow  strips  and  long.  When  he  |  thinks  he 
has  enough,  he  takes  cedar-sticks  and  |  measures  them  off  so  that  they 
are  of  the  length  of  the  inside  of  the  square  box.  ||  Then  he  takes  his  10 
knife  and  he  cuts  them;  and  he  takes  another  |  cedar-stick  and 
measures  off  the  width  of  the  inside  of  the  square  box,  |  and  he  cuts 
that  also.  Then  he  takes  the  other  |  cedar-sticks  and  measures  them 
off  according  to  the  length  of  the  square  box.  He  measures  |  them 
with  the  cedar-stick,  takes  his  knife,  and  cuts  them  off  ||  so  that  they  15 
are  all  of  the  same  length.  When  he  thinks  he  has  enough,  |  he  takes 
the  measure  of  the  width  of  the  box  and  measures  off  another  | 
cedar-stick,  and  cuts  it  accordingly.  There  are  only  |  two  sticks  for 
the  width  of  the  box.  Then  he  |  takes  one  of  the  cedar-sticks  which 
he  has  measured  according  to  the  length  of  the  ||  box,  and  20 
one  of  those  which  he  has  measured  |  according  to  the  width 
of  the  box,  and  he  puts  the  two  ends  crosswise,  in  this  |  way:1 
He  takes  the  split  cedar-bark  and  ties  them  together.  |  When 
they  have  been  tied,  he  takes  another  one  that  has  been  j 

Cinquefoil  (1). — Wa,  lahnesEn  gwagwex's£alal  laxa  bEgwanEmaxs  1 
lae  tlEqwelaxa  t!Exusose  qaes  g'okulote.  Wa,  heEm  gil  ax£etsoseda 
£walase  klimyaxpa  qa  g'axes  hahiela  lax  lielk-  lotst&lllasa  aweLElas 
tlExiliis  g'okwas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  eg'aqwa  lax  xasE£we  ldwa£x- 
Lawa  qa£s  xoxoxusEndeq  qa  yuwes  awagwitEns  sElt  !ax-ts  !ana£yex.  5 
Wa,  gbFmese  k'otaq  laEm  heFaxs  lae  ax£edxa  dEnase  qa£s  dzE- 
dzExs£aleq  qa  ts  !elts  !Eq  lastowe  lo£  gllsgildEdzowa.  Wa,  gul£Em- 
xaawise  k'otaq  laEm  heFaxs  lae  ax£edxa  k!wa£xLawe  qa£s  mEn- 
s£ides  lax  £wasgEmasas  otslawas  guldolasasa  kdimyaxLa.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxes  kdawayowe  qa£s  k'  bints  lEndeq.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  ogii-  10 
£la£me  xoku  k!wa£xLawa  qa£s  mEnsTdex  tslEg'olas  otslawasa  k- !im- 
yaxpa.  Wa,  laxae  k-  Hints  lEndEq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  wadkwe 
k!wa£xxawa  LE£wis  mnnyayox  glldolasasa  kdimyaxpa  qa£s  mEnses 
laxa  k!wa£xLawe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  kdawayowe  qa£s  lr  !imk-  !!mts!a- 
les  laq  qa  hiehiEmasgEmes.  Wa,  gdFmese  k'otaq  laEm  helaxs  lae  15 
ax£edxes  mEnyayowaxa  tslEg'ola.  Wa,  la  niEnshts  laxa  ogu- 
£la£me  k!wa£xLawa  laxae  k- IimtslEntses  kdawayowe  laq.  Wa,  laEm 
malts!aq£meda  ts’Eg’ola  k!wa£xLawa  qaeda  kdimyaxLa.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  £nEmts!aqe  laxa  mEnekwe  k!wa£xLawa  qaeda  glldolasa 
kdimyaxpa.  Wa,  he£misa  £nEmts!aqe  laxa  mEnekwe  k!wax£Lawa  20 
qaeda  tslEg'olasa  k‘  limyaxpa  qa£s  k’ak-Etodex  oba£yasg‘a  gwaleg’a.1 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  dzEXEkwe  dEnasa  qa£s  yaLodes  laq.  Wa,  giF- 
mese  Elg'aaLEla  ytlayasexs  lae  et!ed  ax£edxa  hiEmtsIaqe  g‘a£yol 


1  So  that  the  ends  form  a  right  angle. 
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measured  according  to  the  length  of  the  box,  and  places  it  at  the 
25  end  of  the  one  ||  that  he  tied  on  first;  and  he  continues  |  doing 
so  until  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  crosspiece;  and  when  he  has 
filled  it  to  the  end,  he  takes  the  |  other  cedar-stick  that  had  been 
measured  for  the  other  end  (the  width  of  the  box),  and  he  ties 
it  on  with  |  cedar-bark;  and  when  he  has  finished  with  his  frame  for 
red-hot  stones  on  which  cinquefoils  are  cooked,  |  it  is  in  this  way: 

30 _ He  places  it  inside  the  bottom  of  the  square  box.  ||  Then 

he  takes  up  a  medium-sized  basket  and  goes  into  the 
woods  to  look  for  |  dry  fern-fronds.  When  he  finds  them, 
he  pulls  them  out  and  puts  them  into  his  |  Basket.  When 
it  is  full,  he  carries  the  |  dry  fcrh-fronds  on  his  back  into  his  | 
35  house,  and  puts  them  down  next  to  the  square  box.  ||  After  he  has 
done  so,  he  takes  a  stout  and  long  cedar-bark  rope,  |  coils  it  up, 
and  dips  it  into  the  water  on  the  beach.  |  When  the  kinks  are  all  out, 
he  takes  it  back  |  into  the  house  and  ties  it  around  the  square  box,  | 
40  the  whole  height  of  it,  and  as  tightly  as  possible,  ||  so  that  the  box 
may  not  burst  when  they  begin  to  put  red-hot  |  stones  into  it,  for 
very  often  the  square  boxes  burst  |  when  the  host  who  gives  a  cinque¬ 
foil-root  feast  fails  to  put  a  rope  around  it.  |  After  this  has  been  done, 
they  do  the  same  as  they  do  when  they  |  build  a  fire  in  the  middle 
45  of  the  house  |  for  clover  and  put  stones  on  it.  ||  When  (the  stones) 


laxa  mEnekwe  qaeda  g'ildolaxs  lae  k’adEnodzEnts  laxa  gukrde 
25  yihaLElodayosexs  laaxat!  yibaLElots.  Wa,  afinese  la  he  gwe£na- 
kulas  labEndalaxa  geba£ye.  Wa,  g'ibmese  q!ulbaxs  lae  ax£edxa 
mEnekwe  k!wa£xLawa  qaeda  apsba£ye.  Wa,  laxae  yibaLElots  yisa 
dEnase  laq.  Wa,  glbmese  gwala  t!alr!aLe  HiEgidzoxa  t!Exusosaxs 
lae  g-a  gwaleg'a  (jig.).  Wa,  la  paqlEXLEnts  laxa  kfiEmyaxpa.  Wa, 
30  hefinis  ia  et!ed  ax£etso£seda  hel£a  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  laxa  anle  alax 
gEmsa.  Wa,  g-ihmese  qlaqexs  lae  k!ulx,£IdEq  qa£s  dzopts!41es  laxes 
gagEmyaatsIe  lExa£ya.  Wa,  gubmese  k’5t!axs  lae  oxLEX'fidxes 
gEmdzatsIe  lnxa£ya  qa£s  la  oxLoltlalaq  qa£s  la  oxnaeLElaq  laxes 
g’okwe  qa£s  la  oxLEg’alilaq  lax  maglnwalflasa  k'ltmyaxLa.  Wa, 
35  gfibmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£e£dxa  LEkwe  dEnsEm  dEnEmaxa  gdltla. 
Wa,  la  qlElxwalaq  qa£s  la  hapstEndEq  laxa  £wapasa  LlEmafise. 
Wa,  g-il£mese  £wl£lawe  qlEkfiElsas  lae  xwelaqaEm  la  qlElxwalaq 
qa£s  la  laeL  laxes  g’okwe.  Wa,  hex,£ida£mese  qEx-sEints  laxa  k-!im- 
yaxLa  qa  hamElxsEmayeseq  laxes  alaena£ye  lEklutaleda  dEnEme 
40  qa  kfieses  yimxseda  k'limyaxLa  qo  lal  k-  !ipts  lalayoLa  xux-exse- 
malatlesEm  laq  qaxsqlunalae  yimxseda  kfiimyaxLaxs  qlEmqlEm- 
dzaakwelae  qEX’sEmdeda  tlEqwelaxa  t!Exusose.  Wa,  gil£mese 
gwala  bEgwanEmaxs  lae  aEm  nEqEmglltEwex  gweg'ilasasa  la  laqo- 
llla  qaeda  LEx-sEme,  LE£wa  tlesEmaxs  lae  ts!ats!Elq!wasE£wa.  Wa, 
45  g-fihnesela  £naxwa  £me£mEnltsEmx  £idedat!esEmaxs  lae ax£etsE£weda 
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are  all  red-hot,  j  two  men  take  two  long  pairs  of  tongs,  which  they  |  use  as  46 
walking-sticks,  and  go  out  of  the  house  in  which  the  cinquefoil-roots  are 
being  cooked,  j  They  are  going  to  invite  the  tribe  to  come  and  eat 
cinquefoil-roots.  They  go  into  |  each  house  and  stand  inside  the  door.  || 

As  soon  as  they  have  gone  all  through  the  village,  they  go  back  and  call  50 
again.  |  When  they  come  back  to  the  house  in  which  the  roots  are  being 
cooked,  |  they  spread  mats  for  the  guests  to  sit  down  on.  After  |  they 
have  done  so,  the  guests  come  in;  and  when  they  are  in,  |  the  two  men 
take  the  square  box  and  put  it  ||  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire  in  the  55 
middle  of  the  house.  Another  man  takes  |  two  large  buckets  and 
goes  to  draw  |  fresh  water;  and  when  the  one  who  went  to  draw  water 
comes  back,  |  another  man  takes  the  frame  out  of  |  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  puts  it  up  against  the  side  of  the  box,  ||  behind  it,  away  from  60 
the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  When  |  this  has  been  done,  each 
takes  a  bucket,  and,  |  standing  at  each  end  of  the  square  box,  carry¬ 
ing  in  the  hand  |  the  fire-tongs  and  the  bucket,  they  put  it  down  at 
the  |  left-hand  side.  Then  they  take  off  ||  the  burning  fire  and  put  65 
it  down  at  each  end  of  the  fireplace.  When  it  has  all  been  taken  off,  | 
they  put  the  ends  of  the  tongs  into  the  |  buckets  which  contain  the 
water,  |  and  keep  them  in  this  way  until  the  ends  are  wet.  |  That  is 


malts  laqe  g’llsg’lltla  k- lek’ lEpLalaa  yisa  madokwe  bebEgwanEm  46 
qa£s  sek’ laganowaxs  lae  hoquwElsa  laxa  tlEqwelatsle  g’okwa.  Wa, 
laEm  lal  Ledalalxes  g’okulote  qa  g'axes  tlExtlaqwa  laxes  qlwal- 
xoenedne  la  papaxstoltslax  tletlEX’ilas  g’ig’okwases  g’okulote. 
WTa,  g-ihmese  labElsaxa  g’oxudEmsaxs  g’axae  aedaaqa  etfie£sta£na-  50 
kula.  Wa,  g’lhmese  laeL  laxa  tlEqwelatsle  g’okwa  lae  hahiakweia 
LEp  lalilElaxa  klwaxasa  t  text  laqllLaxa  tlExusose.  Wa,  g’lldnese 
gwalExs  lae  hogwlLEleda  redanEme.  Wa,  g’lhmese  £wi£laeLExs  lae 
hex’£ida£ma  madokwe  bebEgwanEm  ax£edxa  k’  limyaxpa  qa£s  ha£no- 
lises  laxa  laqwawalilasa  tlEqwelatsle  g’okwa.  WTa,  la  ax£ededa  55 
£nEmokwe  bEgwanEmxa  maltsEme  aw&  naEngatsle  qa£s  la  tsex,£i- 
dEX  alta  £wapa.  Wa,  glhmese  g-axa  tsax’daxa  £wapaxs  laeda 
hiEmdkwe  bEgwanEm  axwidtslodxa  k-  litk*  lEdese  paqlEXLexa 
k-  limyaxpa  qa£s  tsagEnoliles  laxa  k’  limyaxpa  lax  aLanalllasa 
k’  limyaxpa  laxa  laqwawalilasa  tlEqwelatsle  g’okwa.  WTa,  g’ll£mese  60 
gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  £nal£nEmsgEme  naEngatsle  laxes  ma£lok !wena£ya 
bebEgwanEme  la  pax’LEwil  lax  £wax-sanalllasa  k’  limyaxpa  dedalaxa 
£nal£nEmts  laqe  kllpLalaa.  Wa,  he£mise  liang’alllasa  naEngatsles 
gegEmxagawallle.  Wa,  la  heEm  g’ll  ax£etso£sexs  lae  £wax  se£stEndxa 
guita  qa  las  axel  lax  hvax’sballlasa  lEgwIle.  Wa,  g’llhnese  £wllx’-  65 
saxs  lae  £nEmax’£id£ma  klek’ llpElg’lse  bebEgwanEm  LlEnxstEnts 
oba£yases  k’ lek’ llpLalaa  laxa  naEngatsle  laxes  £wI£wabEts!alae- 
na£yaxa  £wape.  Wa,  ax’sa£mese  he  gwaele  qa  LEx£edes  oba£yas. 
Wa,  he£mis  la  ax£edaatsa  bEgwanEmaxa  helag’ite  dEnsEn  dEnEma 
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70  the  time  when  the  man  takes  a  fairly  stout  cedar-bark  rope  ||  and  winds 
it  around  the  square  box  so  that  it  may  not  burst  open  when  [  they 
put  the  red-hot  stones  into  it.  Generally  |  the  rope  is  put  around  the 
square  box  before  the  guests  come  in.  |  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
two  men  who  are  to  pick  up  the  red-hot  stones  |  take  the  tongs  out 
75  of  the  water  and  pick  up  the  red-hot  ||  stones  and  put  them  into  the 
square  box;  ]  and  when  the  end  of  the  tongs  begins  to  burn,  they  |  push 
them  at  once  into  the  water;  and  when  the  ends  are  wet  again,  |  they 
pick  up  more  red-hot  stones.  During  this  time  |  the  wife  of  the  host 
who  is  to  give  a  feast  of  cinquefoil-roots  takes  a  new,  smooth  mat 
80  and  ||  spreads  it  out  behind  the  box  in  which  the  cinquefoil-roots  are 
to  be  cooked.  She  takes  |  one  of  the  cinquefoil-baskets,  unties  the 
top,  |  and  takes  out  the  roots,  which  she  throws  on  the  mat.  |  She 
pulls  them  apart  so  that  they  lie  loosely  on  the  mat.  She  does  this 
85  with  |  four  cinquefoil-baskets.  WTien  the  roots  are  all  ||  piled  up 
loosely,  she  takes  one  of  the  baskets  of  long  roots  |  and  a  new  mat, 
which  she  spreads  out.  |  She  unties  the  top  and  takes  them  out  very 
carefully,  |  puts  them  on  the  mat,  |  and  pulls  them  apart  carefully, 
90  because  she  does  not  want  them  to  break,  for  they  are  all  long.  ||  As 
soon  as  they  have  been  pulled  apart,  she  takes  the  dry  fern-leaves 
and  [  puts  them  down  on  the  floor  of  the  house  near  by.  She  takes 
old  mats  |  and  puts  them  down  next  to  the  square  box.  |  After  this 

70  qa£s  qEx-se£stEndes  laxa  k'  IimyaxLa  qa  k-  leseLEs  yimxsal  £wi£lal 
k- !ipts  loyoLa  x’ix’ExsEmala  tlesEm  laq.  Wa,  la  qlimala  gEyol 
qEX'sEmtsE£wa  lc  IimyaxLaxs  k’!es£mae  hogwlLa  LedanEme.  Wa, 
guldnese  gwalExs  laeda  madokwe  k’  !ek-  lEpElgbs  bebEgwanEm 
axwiistEndEx  oba£yases  k’ !ek’ lipLalaa  qa£s  kdiplldes  laxa  xdx’Ex- 
75  sEmala  tlesEma  qa£s  la  kdiptslalas  laxa  t!Eqwe£lats!e  k'  limyaxLa. 
Wa,  gdlnaxwadnese  xux£ede  oba£yas  k’ lipLalaasexs  lae  hex'ddaEm 
LlEnxstEnts  oba£ya  laxa  £wape.  Wa,  guk'mese  k!unx£ede  oba£ya- 
sexs  lae  et!ed  k1  ftp  lets  laxa  xbx’ExsEmala  tlesEma  laanasa  gEnE- 
masa  tlEqwelaxa  t!Exusose  ax£edxa  egudzowe  Eldzo  le£wa£ya  qa£s 
80  LEpIaliles  lax  aLanalilasa  t!Eqwelats!e  khmyaxLa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
£nEmsgEme  tlEgwats’.e  l  !abata  qa£s  qwelEyindex  t!Emakiya£yas. 
Wa,  la  bElx£iilts!odEq  qa£s  la  bElxEdzots  laxa  LEbele  le£wa£ya. 
Wa,  la  bel£edEq  qa  hasdexwales.  Wa,  £naxwaEm  he  gwex-£Idqexs 
mosgEmaeda  t!et!Egwats!e  LlaLlEbata.  Wa,  gukmese  £wi£la  la 
85  belkwaxs  lae  ax£edaxaaxa  biEmsgEme  Laxabats!e  Llabata.  Wa, 
he£misa  Eldzobnaxat!  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  LEpIalilasa  le£wa£ye.  Wra, 
laxae  qwelEyindEx  t  lEinak  iya£yas.  Wa,  laxae  aek'ilaxs  lae  bEl- 
x£ults!odEq  qa£s  la  bElxEdzots  laxa  le£wa£ye.  Wa,  laxae  aek’ilaxs 
lae  bebedEq  qaxs.  gwaq lElaaq  aEltsIala  qa  sEnales  laxes  awasgE- 
90  mase.  Wa,  gdl£mese  £wl£la  la  belkwaxs  lae  ax£edxa  gEmse  qa£s 
g’axe  lEx£al!las  laxa  nExwala  laq.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  k’  !ak*  !Ek-  !o- 
bane  qa  g’axes  axel  lax  mag’lnwalllasa  t  !Eqwelats!e  k’  limyaxLa.  WTa, 
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has  been  done,  the  two  men  who  have  picked  up  the  red-hot  stones 
throw  the  |  dry  fern-leaves  on  the  red-hot  stones;  and  ||  after  they  95 
have  done  so,  they  take  the  frame  and  place  it  on  top  of  the  fern- 
leaves.  |  They  take  the  short  cinquefoil-roots  and  place  them  in  the 
square  box,  |  then  they  put  the  frame  into  the  box;  and  when  |  all 
the  short  cinquefoil-roots  are  in,  the  woman  gives  four  pieces  of  split  | 
cedar-bark  to  the  man,  and  he  places  them  over  the  ||  short  cinquefoil-  100 
roots.  Then  he  takes  up  the  long  cinquefoil-roots  and  throws  them 
on  top  of  the  |  short  roots,  and  the  four  pieces  of  split  bark  are  a 
mark  between  the  short  |  and  the  long  roots.  As  soon  as  the  long 
roots  have  all  been  put  in,  |  the  woman  takes  old  mats  and  spreads 
them  |  next  to  the  square  box.  When  they  are  all  ||  ready,  the  two  5 
men  take  each  one  of  the  |  buckets,  each  standing  on  one  side  of  the 
square  box,  |  and  they  pour  the  waterover  the  long  cinquefoil-roots.  | 
When  the  water  has  all  been  poured  out  of  the  buckets,  they  take 
hold  of  |  the  old  mats  at  each  corner  and  throw  them  over  the  box  in 
which  the  roots  are  steaming;  |[  and  they  only  stop  when  many  |  old  10 
mats  have  been  put  on  as  a  cover,  so  that  the  steam  can  not  come 
through,  |  After  they  have  covered  it,  the  woman  goes  into  a  room  | 
in  the  corner  of  her  house  where  the  dishes  are  generally  kept,  |  and 

gdhmese  gwala  laeda  ma£lokwe  k'  !eb  lipElgus  bebEgwanEm  ax£edxa  93 
gEmse  qa£s  lEXEylmdales  laxa  xux-ExsEinala  tlesEma.  Wa,  gil- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  k’  !itk'  lidese  qa£s  paqEylndes  laxa  gEmse.  95 
Wa,  la  bElxhdxa  t  !Exusose  qa£s  laxat!  bElxts’alas  laxa  kdimyax- 
La.  Wa,  laEm  bElxEdzodalas  laxa  k'  !ltk*  lEdese.  Wa,  gdbmese 
£wllts!aweda  t!Exusosaxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  tslasa  motslaqe  dzEXEku 
dEnas  laxa  bEgwanEme.  Wa,  k'atEyindalas  lax  5kwa£ya£yasa 
t!Exusose.  Wa,  la  bElxElllaxa  Laxabalise  qa£s  la  bElxEyindes  laxa  100 
t!Exusose.  Wa,  laEm  awiilgawa£ya  motslaqe  dEnatsa  t!Exusose 
LE£wa  Laxabalise.  Wa,  gubmese  £wi£la  la  bElxa£ya£ya  Laxabalisaxs 
laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  k’ !ak’ !ak* lobana  qa£s  la  LEpIalilElas  laxa 
magdnwalilasa  t!Eqwelats!e  k-  limyaxLa.  Wa,  gulbnese  £wl£la  la 
gwalllaxs  laeda  ma£ldkwe  bebEgwanEm  k.  loqulllaxa  £nal£nEmsgEme  5 
nenagatsla  qa£s  la  Lax£walTl  lax  £wax-sanalilasa  t'.EqwelatsIe  kdim- 
yaxLS,xs  lae  tsadzELEylntsa  £wape  laxa  okuya£yasa  Laxabalise. 

Wa,  g-flhnese  £wilgdlts  laweda  £wape  laxa  nenagats  !axs  lae  dadEnxEnd- 
xa  k- !ak' !Ek- lobane  qa£s  nasEyindes  lax  okwaya£yasa  la  kdalE- 
yala  Laxabalisa.  Wa,  abmese  gwal  nasaqexs  lae  £wi£leda  qlenEme  10 
k‘ !ak- !Ek‘ lobane  nashdayoq  qa  k'leses  k'E£xusaleda  kdalEla  laq. 

Wa,  gdbmese  gwal  nasaqexs  laeda  tslEdaqe  latslalll  laxa  otslalile 
lax  onegwilases  g'okwe  qaxs  he£mae  qlunala  k-ax-k-aelatsa  IoeI- 
q!we  qa£s  la  bolts  lalilElaq.  Wa,  lada  £nEmokwe  bEgwanEm 
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15  she  passes  them  out.  One  of  the  men  ||  takes  the  dishes  from  her, 
and  puts  them  down  at  the  |  left-hand  side  of  the  door  of  the  house. 
Then  the  |  other  man  counts  how  many  dishes  there  will  be,  for  there 
will  |  be  one  dish  for  each  group  of  six  guests.  |  As  soon  as  he  has 
20  counted  them,  he  names  the  number  of  dishes  required;  ||  that  is, 
the  number  of  dishes  that  the  woman  passes  out  of  the  room.  |  As 
soon  as  all  the  dishes  are  out  of  the  room,  the  woman  |  takes  one 
kelp  bottle  of  oil  for  every  two  dishes;  and  when  |  the  oil-bottles 
and  dishes  have  all  been  taken  out,  one  of  the  |  men  takes  the  fire- 
25  tongs  and  with  them  strikes  the  mat  covering  of  the  ||  long  cinquefoil- 
roots.  If  the  cover  sinks  down,  the  roots  are  done.  If  it  does  |  not 
stay  down  but  jumps  back,  they  are  not  done  yet.  (If  they  are 
done,)  he  takes  off  |  the  mat  covering,  and  a  new  mat  is  spread  out.  | 
The  two  men  take  hold  on  each  end  of  the  strips  |  of  cedar-bark  that 
mark  the  level  between  the  short  and  the  long  roots.  They  take  them 
30  all  up  and  put  them  down  ||  on  the  new  mat  that  had  been  spread  out. 
After  (the  men)  have  done  this,  they  |  take  their  fire-tongs  and  push 
them  in.  When  the  legs  of  the  tongs  spread  open,  |  they  press  them 
together,  and  they  lift  out  the  short  roots,  and  |  they  put  them  on 
another  new  mat  that  has  been  spread  out;  |  and  they  only  stop 
35  taking  out  the  roots  when  they  are  all  out  of  the  ||  box.  Then  the 
two  men  put  down  their  |  fire-tongs  and  sit  down  on  each  side  of  the 


15  k-ak'alaxa  loElqlwe  laxa  tslEdaqe  qa£s  la  k-ag-alltedaq  laxa 
gEmxotst&lilasa  tlExfilasa  t  lEqwedats  !e  g’okwa.  Wa,  lapeda  £nE- 
mokwe  bEgwanEm  gnlpax  £waxexLaasas  IdElqlweda  klwele  lax 
q  leq  !aL  !alasE£wa  £nal£nEmexLa  loElqlwasa  bebEgwanEme.  Wa, 
g'lkmese  gwala  gElpaxs  lae  Lex£edEx  £wax£exLaasLasa  loElqlwe. 
20  Wa,  hehnis  £wax£exLeda  loElq  !wa  k'olt  lalelEmsa  tslEdaqe.  Wa, 
g'ikmese  £wI£lolt!allleda  loElqlwaxs  lae  ax£edaxaeda  tslndaqaxa  £nal- 
£nEme  £wa£wade  Lle£na  qaeda  maemalEXLa  loElqlwa.  Wa,  g-il£mese 
£wi£lolt  lallleda  £  watts  lala  Lle£na  LE£wa  loElqlwaxs  laeda  hiEmokwe 
bEgwanEm  ax£edxa  kdipLalaa  qa£s  kwexsEmdes  laxa  nayEmasa 
25  Laxabalise.  Wa,  gdl£mese  xutayax-£IdExs  lae  Llopa.  W7a,  gul£mese 
k-!es  xuta£yax,£idExs  lae  lv  libra.  Wa,  la  hex’fidaEm  let!etsE£we 
nasEya£yas.  Wa,  laxae  LEpIalilEma  Eldzowe  le£wa£ya.  Wa, 

4£misa  ma£lokwe  bebEgwanEin  dadEbEndEx  £wax-sba£yasa  awiilga- 
wa£ye  dEnasa  LE£wa  t!Exusose  qa£s  weg'iLElodeq  qa£s  la  bElxE- 
30  dzots  laxa  LEbele  Eldzo  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  gllhnese  gwalExs  lae 
ax£edxes  lr  !ek- ItpLalaa  qa£s  l  lEnq  lEqesexs  lae  aqale  £wax-sanodzEx- 
sta£yasa  kdipLalaaxs  lae  k' lip  lets  laxa  tslElqwa  tlEXusosa  qa£s  la 
k’lEbEdzots  laxa  ogu£la£maxat  1  LEbel  Eldzo  le£wa£ya.  Wii, 

akmese  gwal  k- lipwiilts  lalaqexs  lae  £wI£lolts!aweda  tlExusose  laxa 
35  lrlimyaxLa.  Wa,  lax-da£xwa  ma£lokwe  bebEgwanEm  gdg’alllaxes 
k- lelr  lipLalaa  qa£s  kliidzEnolilex  £wax‘sana£yasa  tlExusosaxs  lae 
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short  roots  which  are  |  on  the  new  mat.  Then  they  shake  the  steam  37 
out  of  them,  |  taking  up  with  both  hands  the  short  roots,  and  shaking 
them  while  they  are  |  holding  them  up.  Then  the  short  roots  fall 
down  one  by  one,  falling  back  ||  on  the  others;  and  before  the  two  40 
men  have  done  so  a  long  time  |  the  steam  has  all  gone  out.  The 
woman  does  the  same  with  the  long  roots;  |  and  when  she  has  done 
so,  she  takes  the  dishes  and  |  puts  the  long  cinquefoil-roots  into  them, 
and  the  two  men  |  put  the  short  cinquefoil-roots  into  the  dishes. 
When  they  have  done  so,  they  ||  take  the  oil-bottles  and  pour  the  oil  45 
into  the  dishes  containing  the  long  roots  |  and  the  short  roots;  and 
they  measure  so  that  the  |  oil  of  one  bottle  is  put  into  two  dishes. 
After  they  have  done  so,  they  place  |  the  dishes  of  long  roots  before 
the  chiefs,  one  dish  for  |  each  six  of  them;  and  when  the  chiefs  have 
received  theirs,  ||  they  put  one  dish  before  six  of  the  common  people.  |  50 
When  they  have  been  put  down,  the  |  chiefs  tuck  up  the  sleeves  of 
their  shirts,  |  and  after  doing  so  they  begin  to  eat.  They  take  the  | 
long  roots  with  the  right  hand,  fold  them  up  with  the  thumb,  ||  and,  55 
when  they  have  been  made  into  a  ball,  they  put  them  into  the  | 
mouth.  They  all  do  it  in  this  way;  and  the  common  people  |  eat 
the  short  roots  in  the  same  way  as  the  long  roots  are  eaten.  |  After 
they  have  had  enough,  those  who  have  eaten  the  long  roots  and  | 
those  who  have  eaten  the  short  roots  take  in  their  hands  what  is  left 


bElxEdzalllxa  Eldzowe  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  doxhne  kdalodEx  k' lalElas.  37 
Wa,  laEm  dax'Ttses  £wax'solts!ana£ye  laxa  t!Exusose  qa£s  kdilEleslae 
dzpxwalas.  Wa,  hehnis  la  ts  !alts  laiiEmkilatsa  t  !Exusosaxs  lae  teq  !e- 
laxes  waokwe.  Wa,  kdetstemese  gegilila  madokwe  bebEgwanEmxs  40 
lae  gwal  k  lalEla.  Wa,  laqa  he£ma  tslEdaqe  he  gweg'ilaxa  Laxaba¬ 
lise.  Wa,  gihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxa  loElqhve  qa£s 
belts  laiesa  Laxabalise  laq.  Wa,  leda  madokwe  bebEgwanEin  bel¬ 
ts  lalasa  t!EXusose  laxa  loElqhve.  Wa,  gihmese  £whlaxs  lae  ax£etsE- 
£weda  £watts  'Ala  L!e£na  qa£s  kliingELEymdalexa  Laxaptslala  loElq !wa  45 
LE£wa  t!Exuts!ala  loElqlwa.  Wa’,  laEm  niEnekwa  £nEme  £wa£wade 
l !e£na  laxa  malEXLa  loElqlwa.  Wa,  gihmese  gwalExs  lae  k'ax'- 
dzamolilasa  Laxaptslala  loElqlwa  laxa  gigigEma£ye  laxes  q!eq!a- 
Lalaena£yaxa  £nahnEmexLa  loq!wa.  Wa,  gihmese  £wilxtowa  gigi- 
gama£yaxs  lae  k-ax'£itsE£wa  bEgulTda£ye;  laEmxae  q !eq !aL !alaxa  50 
£nahnEmexLa  loqlwa.  Wa,  gihmese  £wdg'alileda  loElqlwaxs  lae 
hex-£ida£ma  gigigama£ye  LleplExhdEX  obalts!ana£yases  q!eq!ESE- 
na£ye.  Wa,  gihmese  gwalExs  lae  daxa,  wa,  la£me  dasgEindxa 
Laxabalise  ytses  helk- !5ts!ana£ye.  Wa,  la  k' !ok' loxsEmases  qoma 
laq.  Wa,  gihmese  loxsEma  LaxabMisaxs  lae  tsoqlusas  laxes  55 
sEmse.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gwegila  LE£wa  bEgulida£yaxs  lae 
t!Exut!akuxa  t!Exusose  gwegilasasa  LElaxapg'axa  Laxabalise.  Wa, 
gihmese  pohldExs  lae’  £wkla£ma  LElaxapg'axa  Laxabalise  LE£wa 
t!Ext!akwaxa  t!Exusose  tExsEindxes  anexsa£ye  qa£s  la  motElaq 
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60  over  and  take  it  home 
their  houses. 


to  their  wives.  Then  they  drink  water  in 
That  is  all  about  this.  The  long  and  the  |  short 
cinquefoil-roots  are  given  at  great  feasts  to  many  tribes,  for  |  they 
are  counted  when  chiefs  count  their  feasts  in  rivalry.  | 

65  (2)  There  is  another  way  of  cooking  short  and  ||  long  cinquefoil-roots — 

when  they  are  boiled  for  a  married  couple  and  their  children,  |  and 
when  they  invite  their  brothers  or  sisters.  First,  |  the  woman  goes 
to  get  her  |  small  kettle  for  cooking  long  and  short  cinquefoil-roots, 
for  there  is  only  one  way  of  cooking  them.  She  |  washes  out  the  small 
70  kettle;  and  when  it  is  clean,  she  takes  split  ||  cedar- wood  and  meas¬ 
ures  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  with  the  |  split  cedar-wood. 
She  breaks  the  sticks  and  places  them  in  the  bottom,  |  six  at  the 
bottom  of  the  small  kettle,  and  she  places  the  same  number  cross- 


After  |  she  has  put 
in  the  bottom  of  the  small 
the  sticks  in  the  bottom  of 
her  basket  containing  the 
long  cinquefoil-roots,  unties  it,  |  takes  a  small  dish  and  pours 
some  water  into  it  until  it  is  half  full.  \  She  takes  the  long 
roots  out  of  the  basket  and  |  puts  them  into  the  water  in  the 
SO  small  dish,  and  she  ||  washes  them.  After  she  has  done  so,  she 


wise  over  |  those  six  which  she  first  put  m 
them  in,  they  are  in  this  way 
75  kettle.  ||  After  she  has  crossed 
the  small  kettle,  |  she  takes 


60  qaes  gEgEnEme.  Wa,  aldnese  naxbdxa  £wape  laxes  gdg'okwe. 
Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq.  Wa,  laEm  klweladzEma  Laxabalise  LE£wa 
t!Exusose  lkxa  £walase  klwelasxa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLa£ya  yixs 
Layaasa  g’Ig‘Egama£yaxs  Laplaases  k!welats!Ets!a£ye. 

(2)  Wa,  g-adnes  £nEmx-£idala  hadnex'silaenexa  t!Exusose  LE£wa 
65  Laxabalise,  ylxs  hanxxEntsE£wae  qaeda  hayasEk’ala  LE£wis  sasEme 
loxs  Le£lalaya£e  laxa  £nal£nEmwEyote.  Wa,  heEm  gil  ax£etso£sa 
tslEdaqaxs  lae  ax£edxes  Laxapedats  !eLe  ha£nEma  loxs  tlEqweda- 
ts'.eLa  hadiEme  qaxs  £nEmae  gwalaasas,  yixs  lae  aekda  ts!oxu- 
glndxa  ha£nEme.  Wa,  g'ihmese  eglg'axs  lae  ax£edxa  xokwe 
70  k!wa£xLawa.  Wa,  la  mEnsddEx  £wadzEq!Exsdaasasa  ha£nEme,  yisa 
xokwe  k!wa£XLawa.  Wa,  la  k’ok'oxsEndEq  qa£s  xulxLEndalesa 
q!EL!Ets!aqe  lax  oxLa£yasa  ha£nEme.  Wa,  laxae  gekiyindalasa 
hemaxat!  £waxeda  g'ilx'de  xulxLEndalayoseda  q'.ELlEtsIaqa.  Wa, 
lag'a  gwalaxs  lae  gwala  k- !aat  !EXLa£yasa  t!Eqwe£lats!e  ha£nEma 
75  (Jig.).  Wa,  glFmese  gwala  kdaat !ExLa£yasa  t!Eqwe£lats!e  hadiEraa 
lae  ax£edxes  Laxabatsle  Llabata  qa£s  qwelEyindex  t!Emakuya£yas. 
Wa,  la  &x£edxa  lalogume  qa£s  guxtslodesa  £wape  laq  qa  nEgoyoxs- 
dales.  Wa,  la  bElx£iilts  !odxa  Laxabalise  laxa  laxabatsle  Llabata  qa£s 
bElxstEndes  laxa  £wabEts!awasa  lalogume.  Wa,  la  belEltalaqexs  lae 
SO  ts!ox£widEq.  Wa,  g  iFmese  gwalnxs  lae  bElx£iistEndEq  qa£s  la  bel- 
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takes  them  out  of  the  water  and  |  puts  them  on  the  frame  in  the  81 
bottom  of  the  kettle  for  cooking  the  long  roots.  She  only  |  stops 
putting  them  into  the  small  kettle  when  they  are  heaped  up  high. 

She  pours  on  very  little  |  water,  about  half  a  cupful.  |  She  takes  a 
piece  of  old  mat  and  covers  (the  kettle)  with  it.  ||  Then  she  tucks  it  in  85 
all  round  so  that  it  is  tight,  and  so  that  not  much  steam  |  can  come 
out  when  (the  water)  begins  to  boil.  After  she  has  done  so,  |  she 
puts  it  on  the  fire;  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  she  takes  her  |  fire- 
tongs  and  strikes  the  mat  covering.  When  it  |  stays  down  and  does 
not  jump  back,  she  takes  it  off  the  fire,  removes  ||  the  mat  covering,  90 
takes  the  small  dish  and  puts  it  alongside  of  the  |  kettle.  Then  she 
takes  the  fire-tongs  and  pushes  them  into  the  |  cinquefoil-roots  which 
are  now  done,  picks  them  out  and  puts  them  into  the  small  dish.  | 

She  only*stops  when  they  are  all  out  of  the  kettle.  Then  she  |  takes 
up  the  steaming  long  roots,  holds  them  up,  and  shakes  them,  until  || 
the  steam  comes  out.  As  soon  as  they  stop  steaming,  she  takes  an  |  95 
oil-dish,  pours  oil  into  it,  and,  after  doing  so,  she  |  puts  the  dish  with 
the  long  roots  in  front  of  those  who  are  to  eat  it.  |  She  places  the  oil- 
dish  on  the  outer  side  of  the  small  dish.  |  Then  those  who  are  to  eat 
the  boiled  roots  begin  to  eat.  ||  They  take  hold  of  them  with  the  right  200 
hand,  and  |  press  the  roots  with  the  thumb  so  as  to  make  a  ball. 


dzots  laxa  k‘ !aat!EXLa£yasa  Laxape£lats  !e  hadiEma.  Wa,  aldnese  81 
gwal  bElxtsIalaxa  hahiEmaxs  lae  Llak'Emala.  Wa,  la  xaLlEx£ud 
guqlEqasa  walaanawise  lo£  nEgoyalada  £wape  laxa  dedag'aatsle 
k!wa£sta.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  k- !ak- lobanedzEse  qa£s  nasEmdes  laq. 

Wa,  laEm  dzopax  ewana£yas  qa  amxes  qa  k  ieses  XEnLEla  kdaltsa-  85 
leda  k'lalEla  laq  qo  mEdElx£widEL5.  Wa,  gdldnese  gwalExs  lae 
hanx’LEnts  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  gdl£mese  mEdElx£wIdExs  lae  ax£edxes 
tsIesLala  qa£s  kwexsEmdexa  nasEya£ye  kdaklobana.  Wa,  gdldnese 
xutEyax'ddExs  lae  hex’ddaEm  hanx’sEndEq  laxa  lEgwile  qa£s  naso- 
dex  nasEya£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lalogume  qa£s  hadioliles  laxa  Laxa-  90 
pedatsle  hadiEma.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tsIesLala  qa£s  LlEnqlEqes  laxa 
la  Llopa  Laxab&lisaxs  lae  kdipIedEq  qa£s  la  k'liptsldts  laxa  lalo¬ 
gume.  Wa,  al£mese  gwalExs  lae  £wilg-llts!awa  ha£nEme,  wa,  la 
dax-£idxa  k’lalEla  Laxabalisa  qa£s  dzox'ostalisexs  lae  kdilElaq  qa 
lawalesa  kdalEla  laq.  Wa,  gdl£mese  gwal  kdalElaxs  lae  ax£edxa  95 
tslEbatsIe  qa£s  ldunxtslodesa  L!e£na  laq.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwalExs  lae 
k’agEmlilasa  Laxaptslala  lalogum  laxa  LElaxapglLaxa  Laxabalise. 

Wa,  la  k’ag'aliltsa  tslEbatsIe  Lle£na  lax  Llasaxdza£yasa  lalogume. 

Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  daxweda  Laxapelag'iLaxa  hS,nx'Laakwe  Laxa¬ 
balisa.  Wa,  la  dax'dtses  hellc  lots  !ana£ye  laxa  Laxabalise  qa£s  200 
kdoxwises  qoma  laq.  Wa,  gul£mese  loxsEmx-£idExs  lae  tslEpIets 
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2  Then  they  dip  (the  ball)  |  into  the  oil  and  put  it  into  the  mouth. 
They  keep  on  doing  this  |  until  they  have  had  enough.  Then  they 
drink  some  |  water  after  eating  the  boiled  long  roots.  || 

5  There  are  only  two  ways  of  cooking  the  long  and  short  cinquefoil- 
roots.  |  Only  this  teaches  the  common  people  their  low  station,  [ 
when  it  is  given  in  a  feast,  for  the  long  roots  are  given  to  the  chiefs 
and  the  |  short  ones  (to  the  others),  for  only  chiefs  eat  the  long 
10  roots  |  and  the  common  men  eat  the  short  roots.  ||  That  is  all  about 
this. 

1  Erythronium. — If  the  woman  has  many  Erytlironium  plants,  she 

takes  a  large  dish  |  and  puts  it  down  at  the  place  where  she  |  always 
sits.  With  one  hand  she  takes  up  the  |  flat-bottomed  basket  contain- 
5  ing  the  roots  and  pours  them  into  the  large  dish.  ||  Then  she  goes  to 
get  water  in  her  bucket,  and  pours  it  into  |  the  large  dish*  contain¬ 
ing  the  roots,  and  she  moves  them  with  her  hands  so  that  the  | 
earth  comes  off.  She  washes  them;  and  |  after  moving  them  with 
her  hands,  she  washes  out  the  flat-bottomed  basket.  |  When  it  is 
10  clean,  she  takes  the  roots  out  of  the  water  and  ||  puts  them  back  into 
the  small-meshed  flat-bottomed  basket.  When  |  the  roots  have  all 
been  taken  out  of  the  washing-dish,  she  takes  up  the  |  washing-dish 
at  each  end  and  pours  out  the  dirty  water  outside  of  |  the  house; 
and  she  brings  it  back  again  and  puts  it  down  |  where  it  was  before. 


2  laxa  L!e£na  qa£s  ts!oq!uses  laxes  sEmse.  Wa,  ax'samese  he  gwe- 
g-ile.  Wa,  aTmese  gwalExs  lae  poTida.  Wa,  laEm  naxTdxa  £wa- 
paxs  lae  LElaxapg'Exa  hanxmaakwe  Laxab&lisa. 

5  Wa,  maledalahne  ha£mex'silaena£yaxa  Laxabfilise  LE£wa  t!Exusose. 
Wa,  laEra  lex'aEm  q  !al£aLElatsa  bEgulfda£yaxes  5walox£unasaxs 
hamgElilae  LE£wa  g'ig'igama£ye  laxa  Laxapelaxa  Laxabalise  LE£wa 
tlEqwelaxa  t!Exusose,  qaxs  lex'a£maeda  g'ig'ig&ma£ye  LElaxapglxa 
Laxabalise.  Wa,  la  t!Ext!aqwa  bEgwulida£yaxa  t!Exus5se.  Wa, 
10  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Erythronium. — Wa/la  ax£edxa  £walase  l5q!waxs  qlEypLaeda  ts!E- 

daqaxa  x-aasx‘Ent!e.  Wa,  g-axe  k'ag-alllas  laxes  heniEnalahne 
klwaelasa.  Wa,  la  kdoqulilaxa  x-aasx-Ent!aats!e  t!olt!oxusEm  le- 
qlExsd  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  qEposasa  x'aasx’Entle  laxa  £walase  loqlwa. 

5  Wa,  la  tsex'Tdxa  £wape  yises  nagats'.e  qa£s  g'axe  guqlEqas  laxa 
x'aasxEnt!ts!aleda  £walase  loqlwa.  Wa,  la  golg'Elgeq  qa  lawaye 
dzedzExsEma£yas.  Wa,  laEm  tsloxwaq  laxes  gweg-ilasaq.  Wa, 
glkmese  gwal  golgmlgeqexs  lae  ts!oxusEmdxa  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya. 
Wa,  g  ikmese  ex'tslaxs  lae  golostEndalaxa  x-aasx-Ent!e  qa£s  la 
L0  k'!ats!alas  laxa  t  !olt  !oxusEme  LEqlExsd  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g-il£mese 
£wi£losteda  la  ts!oku  x'aasx'Ent!  laxa  ts!&ts!aq  lae  dadEbEndxa 
ts!ats!e  £walas  loqlwa  qa£s  la  giiqodxa  neqwa  £wapa  lax  Llasana- 
£yases  g'okwe.  Wa,  g'axe  xwelaqa  k'aeLElaq  qa£s  la  k'ag'alilas 
lax  gllx'de  k'aelats.  Wa,  laxae  guxtslotsa  £wape  laxa  ts!ats!e 


i  Continued  from  p.  198,  line  22. 
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Then  she  pours  some  water  into  the  ||  large  washing-dish,  and  takes 
up  in  one  hand  the  basket  containing  the  roots  |  and  pours  them  into 
the  dish.  She  leaves  them  there  |  until  she  is  ready  to  cook  them. 
She  also  changes  the  |  water  in  which  they  have  been  washed  for 
clean  water,  and  leaves  the  roots  in  it.  Then  she  builds  up  |  the  fire 
and  goes  down  to  the  beach,  |[  carrying  in  her  hands  a  basket  for 
stones.  She  puts  |  stones  into  it;  and  when  it  is  full,  she  carries  it 
on  her  back  and  puts  the  stones  on  the  |  fire.  She  continues  doing 
this  if  she  has  many  roots.  |  When  she  has  enough  stones,  she  takes 
her  steaming-box  |  and  places  it  ready  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  She 
draws  fresh  water  ||  in  her  bucket  and  pours  it  into  the  steaming-box. 
When  |  it  is  half  full,  she  stops  pouring  in  water.  Then  she  goes  | 
with  her  bucket  to  draw  more  water,  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side 
of  the  steaming-box;  |  and  after  doing  so,  she  takes  her  tongs  and 
puts  them  down.  |  Now  everything  is  ready.  When  the  stones  of  the 
fire  are  red-hot,  ||  she  takes  the  fire-tongs,  and  also  the  bucket  with 
water  |  that  stands  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  She  is  going  to  dip  the 
red-hot  |  stones  in  it,  and  she  takes  up  the  red-hot  stones  with  the 
tongs.  |  She  quickly  dips  them  into  the  water  in  the  bucket,  until  the  | 
ashes  that  stick  on  them  come  off.  She  puts  them  into  the  water  in 
the  steaming-box,  ||  and  she  continues  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  the  water 

£walas  loqlwa.  Wa,  la  kloqulilxa  x'aasx'Entlaatsle  LEqlExsd  1e- 
xa£ya  qa£s  guxstEndes  laxa  loqlwa.  Wa,  a£mes  la  he  gwestallla 
lae  xwanalElax  LlobasLas,  yixs  lamaaLal  idayodEq  laxa  ex'stowe 
£wapa  yix  la  axstalilatsa  tslokwe  x'aasx'Entla.  Wa,  la  lEqwela- 
x'hdxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  lEntsles  laxa  LlEmahsases  g'okwe  dak'lo- 
tElaxa  lExa£ye  qa£s  tliigatslexa  tlesEine.  Wii,  la  tlaxtslalasa  tle- 
sEme  laq.  Wa,  la  qotlaxs  lae  oxLSsdesaq  qa£s  la  xExuLalas  laxes 
lEgwile.  Wa,  la  hanalExs  qlenEmaes  qlolasoLe  x'aasx'Entla. 
Wa,  glkmese  hel£e  xEgwanEmas  tlesEmaxs  lae  ax£edxes  qlolatsle 
qa  g-axes  gwalil  hanolisxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  tsex'hdxa  £wE£wap!Eme 
yises  nagatsle  qa£s  la  giixtslalasa  £wape  laxa  qlolatsle.  Wa,  gil- 
£mese  nEgoyoxsdalaxs  lae  gwfd  guxtslalaq.  Wa,  lapa  laEm  etled 
tsex'£itsa  nagatsle  laxa  £wape  qa  ha£neles  q lots !allltsE£wa.  Wii, 
g  il£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  k'lipLalaa  qa  g'axes  k  adela.  Wii, 
la£me  £naxwa  gwalila.  Wii,  gdffmese  meniEnttsEmx'hdeda  XE£xuLala 
tlesEinxs  lae  ax£edxa  k'lipLalaa.  Wa,  he£mesa  £wabpts lalile  naga- 
tsla  qa  las  ha£nallsxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  heEm  habasLEsexa  x'Ix'exse- 
mala  tlesEma.  Wa,  la  k'liplidxa  x'ix'ExsEmala  tlesema.  Wii,  la 
hanax£wid  hapstEnts  laxa  £wabEts!awasa  nagatsle  qa  lawiilesa 
giina£ye  klutsEineq.  Wii,  lii  k'lipstEnts  lax  ewabEts !4wasa  qlolatsle. 
Wa,  4x'sa£mese  he  gweg'ilaq.  Wii,  g'iffmese  mEdElx£w!deda  qldla- 
75052 — 21 — 35  eth — pt  1 - 35 
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36  in  the  steaming-box  begins  to  boil,  |  the  woman  takes  the  flat- 
bottomed  basket,  takes  the  |  washed  roots  out  of  the  dish,  and  puts 
them  into  the  flat-bottomed  basket.  |  As  soon  as  all  the  roots  are  in 
the  flat-bottomed  basket,  she  |  puts  the  basket  with  the  roots  into 
40  the  boiling  ||  water.  After  she  has  done  so,  she  again  takes  up  her 
tongs,  |  picks  up  red-hot  stones,  dips  them  into  the  |  water  in  the 
bucket,  and  puts  them  in  all  around  the  sides  of  the  |  basket  con¬ 
taining  the  roots.  She  does  not  put  in  really  many  |  red-hot  stones. 
45  Then  the  water  begins  to  boil;  ||  and  it  does  not  boil  a  very  long  time, 

’  before  the  |  roots  are  boiled  to  pieces.  Then  the  woman  takes  hold 
on  each  side  of  the  |  basket  with  roots,  and  she  puts  the  basket  into  a 
large  |  dish.  She  pours  out  the  water  that  was  in  the  dish,  and  |  lets 
the  liquid  drain  off.  For  this  purpose  she  puts  (the  roots)  into  the 
50  large  dish.  ||  Then  she  takes  a  small  dish,  puts  it  down,  and  also  oil  | 
and  spoons;  and  when  everything  is  ready,  she  takes  up  with  one 
hand  |  the  basket  containing  the  roots  and  lifts  it  out  of  the  large  | 
dish.  Then  she  pours  the  boiled  roots  into  a  |  small  dish,  from  which 
they  are  to  be  eaten.  When  the  dish  is  full,  she  stops  pouring  them 
55  in.  She  ||  takes  oil,  and  pours  on  much  oil,  and  she  only  |  stops 
pouring  on  oil  when  (what  is  in  the  dish)  is  a  thick  paste.  Then  she 
stirs  it  with  a  |  spoon,  and  gives  the  spoons  to  those  who  are  to  eat  | 


36  tslaxs  lae  ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxa  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  kdastalaxa 
tslokwe  x-aasx’Ent!a  qa£s  la  k'latslalas  laxa  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya. 
Wa,  gdlhnese  £wI£losa  x'aasx'Entle  laxa  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya  lae  han- 
stEntsa  x'aasx'EntlEts’ala  LEqlExsd  lExa£ya  laxa  maEmdElqula 
40  £wapa.  Wa,  g'ilhnese  gwalExs  lae  etled  ax£edxes  k'  llpnalaa  qa£s 
etlede  k'lipledxa  x'lx’ExsEmala  tlessma  qa£s  hapstEndes  laxa 
£wabEts!awasa  nagatsle.  Wa,  kdipstales  lax  ewana£yasa  x'aasx'En- 
tlEtslala  LEqlExsd  lExa£ye.  Wa,  k‘ lest  la  alaEm  qlenEmeda  klip- 
stanas  xux'ExsEmala  t  lesEmaxs  lae  alax-£Id  maEmdElquleda  £wape. 
45  Wa,  lr  lest! a  alanm  gegulil  maEmdElaqulaxs  lae  xashdeda  qlolkwe 
x-aasx'Ent!a.  Wa,  a£mese  la  k-  !ak'  logwaanodeda  tslEdaqaxa  q!olkwe 
x-aasxEnt!Ets!ala  LEqlExsd  lExa£ya  qa£s  hants lodes  laxa  £walase 
loqlwa,  yixs  lae  guqEwakwe  q  lots  lax- daq  £wapa.  Wa,  la£me 
x'atslax  £wapaga£yas  laxes  la  gwetslawas  laxa  £walase  loqlwa.  Wa, 
50  la  ax£edxa  laldgume  qa£s  g'axe  k'ag-alllas.  Wa,  he£misa  Lle£na 
LE£wa  k'ak'Ets  lEnaqe.  Wa,  glFmese  £wi£la  gwallla  lae  k-  !ox£wults  lod- 
xa  x’aasx’Entlaatsle  LEqlExsd  lExa£ya  laxa  £walase  x'atslaatsle 
loqlwa.  Wa,  la  qEpasasa  qlolkwe  x'aasx'Entla  laxa  x-aasx-Entg'a- 
atsle  laloguma.  Wa,  glFmese  qotlaxs,  lae  gwal  giiqa.  Wa,  la 
55  ax£edxa  Lle£na  qa£s  klunqlEqesa  qlenEine  Lle£na  laq.  Wa,  aFmese 
gwal  klunqasa  Lle£na  laqexs  lae  gEnk’axs  lae  xwetElgesa  k’ats  lE¬ 
naqe  laq.  Wa,  la£me  ts  lawanaesasa  k-ats  lEnaqe  laxes  x’aasx’Entg'ot- 
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the  boiled  roots.  Then  they  begin  to  eat  with  |  spoons,  and  they 
eat  much  oil  with  them,  because  the  roots  are  bitter.  ||  Therefore  they 
put  much  oil  on,  |  so  that  they  may  not  taste  bitter.  After  they  have 
eaten  enough,  |  they  drink  a  little  water.  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  |  in  former  times  the  Indians  boiled  the  Erythronium-roots. 
They  were  |  used  by  the  Indians  at  feasts  given  to  many  tribes. 
That  is  all  about  the  ||  one  way  of  cooking  them.  | 

Boiled  Erythronium. — Now  I  will  talk  again  |  about  the  way  they 
are  cooked  at  present,  for  at  present  the  Erythronium-roots  are 
boiled;  |  and  they  are  kept  by  the  woman  who  digs  them  and  put  | 
into  baskets,  and  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  by  those  who  gather  many 
of  them  where  they  grow  in  ||  great  quantity.  First  of  all,  the  woman 
takes  a  kettle  and  |  washes  it  out  with  water.  When  it  is  clean,  she 
takes  the  |  basket  with  Erythronium-roots,  unties  the  top,  and  takes 
off  |  the  dry  grass  covering.  She  takes  a  dish  and  |  puts  it  down 
where  she  is  sitting.  Then  she  puts  the  roots  into  it,  ||  and  she  pours 
on  some  water.  As  soon  as  the  top  of  the  roots  is  covered,  |  she  stirs 
them  with  her  hands  so  that  the  soil  may  come  off;  |  and  when  the 
water  in  which  they  are  being  washed  is  dirty,  she  takes  out  the  |  roots 
and  puts  them  into  another  dish  which  stands  on  the  floor.  |  When  they 
have  all  been  taken  out,  she  pours  out  the  dirty  water  in  the  corner 
of  the  ||  house  and  she  washes  the  dish.  |  When  it  is  clean,  she  puts 

Laxa  q!olkwe  x-aasx'Entla.  Wa,  lax'da£xwe  £yos£itsa  k'ak'EtslE- 
naqe  laq.  Wa,  laEm  heqlek'  tedzeseda  idehia  qaxs  malaeda 
x-aasx-Ent'.axs  q!olkwae.  Wa,  hehnis  lag'ilas  qleqElaxa  Llehia 
qa  k-  leses  plEgEla  malp  !aena£yas.  Wa,  gITmese  polhdExs  lae 
xaidEx-ffd  naxhdxa  holale  £wapa.  Wa,  heEm  ha£mex-silaenesa 
g  ildzEse  bakhlmxa  x’aasx'Entle.  Wra,  la  klweladzEmxa  qlenEme 
lelqwalaLa£ya  yisa  guldzEse  bak'.iima.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxa  hiEm- 
x-£idala  ha£mex'silaeneq. 

Boiled  Erythronium. — Wa,  lahnesEn  edzaqwal  gwagwex-s£alat 
laqexs  ha£mex-silasE£waasa  ale  £nala,  yixs  hanx-LEndaaxa  x  aasx'Eii- 
t!e  qaxs  axelaso£maeda  tsloyanEmasa  tslEdaqe  qa£s  la  axEmtsIb 
laxa  LlaLlEbate,  yixs  ex-£mae  x'ilaso£sa  qlEyaLaqexs  lae  tslosax 
qlayasas.  Wra,  he£mis  g'il  ax£etso£sa  ts!Eclaqes  hanxxanowe  qa£s 
tsloxuglndesa  £wape  laq.  Wa,  glffmese  eglg'axs  lae  ax£edxes 
x’aasx'Ent  !aats!e  Llabata  qa£s  qweteylndeq.  Wa,  la,  axodEx 
ts!akuya£yas  lelElxno  kdetlEina.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  loqlwe  qa£s 
k-ag‘ allies  laxes  klwaelase.  W^a,  la  k‘!ats!otsa  x-aasx‘Ent!e  laq. 
Wa,  la,  guqlEqasa  £wape  laq.  Wa,  gdhmese  tlEpEle  okiiya£yasa 
x'aasx'Ent  !axs  lae  g'olg'Elgeses  e£eyasowe  laq  qa  lawayes  dzedzEx11- 
sEina£yas.  Wa,  guTmese  nex£wideda  tslasas  £wapa  lae  golostEndxa 
x'aasx’Ent  !e  qa£s  la  goltslots  laxa  ogu£la£me  loq!wa  k’aela.  Wa, 
g-ihmese  £wi£losa  lae  qEpEWElsaxa  neqwa  £wapa  lax  onalasases 
g-okwe.  Wa,  la,  tsloxuglntsa  £wape  laxa  ts!ats!e  loqlwa.  Wil, 
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17  the  roots  back  into  it  |  and  pours  some  more  clean  water  on  them. 
Then  she  stirs  them  again  with  her  |  hands,  and  again  she  changes 
the  water  that  she  poured  on  last.  |  Now  the  roots  are  white  when  they 
20  have  been  washed.  ||  She  pours  some  water  into  the  kettle  until  it  is 
half  full.  |  Then  she  puts  it- on  the  fire;  and  when  the  water  begins  to 
boil,  |  she  takes  up  the  dish  with  the  roots  and  |  pours  them  into  the 
boiling  water  in  the  kettle  in  which  the  roots  are  to  be  cooked.  | 
25  When  they  are  all  in,  she  lets  them  boil.  ||  She  takes  a  cedar-stick  and 
stirs  them;  and  when  |  they  have  boiled  to  pieces,  she  takes  the 
kettle  off  of  the  fire,  for  they  are  done.  Then  she  |  takes  oil  and 
pours  much  of  it  on  the  roots.  She  takes  her  |  spoon  and  stirs  (the 
roots)  so  that  the  oil  |  and  the  water  and  the  boiled  roots  are  all 
30  mixed.  After  ||  stirring  them,  she  takes  spoons  and  distributes  them 
among  |  the  guests  who  are  to  eat  the  boiled  roots.  She  puts  the  | 
kettle  in  which  they  were  boiled  in  front  of  the  guests,  and  |  they 
begin  to  eat  with  the  spoons  out  of  the  kettle.  After  |,  eating,  they 
35  drink  a  little  water.  That  is  all  about  this.  ||  This  kind  of  cooking 
is  used  for  inviting  many  tribes.  |  —  | 

1  Raw  and  Baked  Erythronium  (1). — Some  |  women  and  men  eat  the 
roots  raw  when  it  is  a  hot  day,  for  |  the  Erythronium-roots  are  cool 

16  g'ildnese  la  egdg'axs  lae  xwelaqa  goltslotsa  x'aasx'Entle  laq.  Wa, 
laxae  guqlEqasa  ex'stowe  ewap  laq.  Wa,  laxae  golg'Elgeses 
e£eyasowe  laq.  Wa,  labile  LlayodEq  laxeq  yisa  ale  guqlEgEms 
£wapa.  Wa,  labne  la  bnElbiiElsgEma  x'aasx'Ent  !axs  lae  tslokwa. 
20  Wa,  la  guxtslotsa  £wape  laxa  hanx  Lanowe  qa  nEgoyoxsdalisexa 
£wapaxs  lae  hanx'LEnts  laxes  lEgwde.  Wa,  gdlbnese  niEdElx- 
£widEXs  lae  Irag'ililxa  loqlwe  la  gbtslEwatsa  x-aasx-Ent!e  qa£s  la 
giixstEnts  laxa  la  maEmdElqulaxa  x'aasx'Ent lEg'idats !e  hanx'La- 
nowa.  Wit,  gblbnese  bvidastaxs  lae  wax'dzala  maEmdElqula. 
25  Wii,  lit  ax£edxa  k!wa£xLawe  qa£s  xwetes  laq.  Wa,  gllTnese  xasT- 
dExs  lae  hanx's£EndEq  laxes  lEgwde  qaxs  lEhnae  Llopa.  Wa,  la 
itx£edxa  l  !ecna  qafs  kluqlEqesa  qlenEme  laq.  Wa,  lii  ax£edxes 
k'atslEnaqe  qa£s  xwetledes  laq  qa  alakdalise  lElgowa  iJe£na 
LE£wa  £wapalas  Lo£ma  xasa  x’aasx’Ent  !a.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwal 
30  xwetaq  lae  ax£edxa  k'ak'EtslEnaqe  qa£s  tslEwanaeses  laxes  x;aas- 
x-Entg-otLaxa  hanx-Laakwe  x'aasx'Ent  !a.  Wit,  ahnise  hanx'dza- 
moltlasa  x'aasx'Ente£lats  !e  hanx'Lanowa  laxa  nedanEme.  Wii, 
lax*da£xwe  £yos£wtilts  !alaq  laxa  lianx'Lanowe.  Wii,  g'il£mese  gwa- 
Iexs  lae  xaidEX'dd  naxddxa  £wape.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq.  Wii, 
35  laEmxae  Ledalayoxa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLa£ya  he  gwekwe  ha£mex'si- 
laena£yaq. 

1  Raw  and  Baked  Erythronium  (1).— Wii,  ladnesLa  k' lElx'k' !ax'so£sa 
waokwe  tsledaqa  LJ:£wa  bebEgwanEma,  yixs  tslElqwaeda  dial  a  qaxs 
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inside  when  they  are  eaten  raw, and  they  have  a  |  milky  taste.  That 
is  the  only  time  when  it  is  thus  eaten.  That  is  all  ||  about  this.  5 
(2).  There  is  another  way  of  preparing  them,  when  they  are  baked 
in  |  hot  ashes.  The  Erythronium-roots  which  are  baked  in  ashes  are 
not  washed.  |  The  woman  takes  her  tongs  and  |  digs  a  hole  under  the 
side-pieces  of  her  lire.  When  ||  the  hole  is  deep  enough,  she  takes  a  10 
handful  of  roots  and  puts  them  |  into  the  hole.  When  they  are 
nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  |  hole,  she  takes  her  tongs  and  | 
covers  them  with  ashes.  She  does  not  leave  them  there  very  long, 
before  |  she  uncovers  them  with  her  tongs  and  takes  them  out. 
Then  she  puts  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  ||  When  all  those  15 
that  have  been  buried  in  the  ashes  have  been  taken  out,  she  takes  her 
oil-dish  |  and  pours  some  oil  into  it,  and  places  it  in  front  of  the  one 
who  is  going  to  eat  the  |  baked  roots.  She  puts  the  baked  |  roots 
on  a  mat,  from  which  they  are  to  be  eaten;  and  she  spreads  (the  mat)  | 
in  front  of  the  one  who  is  to  eat  (the  roots)  and  puts  them  on  it. 
Then  he  takes  the  roots,  |  rubs  off  with  his  thumb  the  ashes  that  are  20 
sticking  to  them,  and,  |  after  doing  so,  he  dips  them  into  oil  and  puts 
them  into  his  mouth.  |  He  continues  doing  so  while  he  is  eating  the 
baked  |  roots.  After  that,  he  drinks  water;  and  |  after  drinking,  he 


£wudaqaeda  x'aasx'Ent  !iixs  q!EmkwasE£waaxs  k'lElx'ae.  Wa,  la  3 
dzEmxup!a.  Wa,  laffne  lex'aEm  qlEmkwax'dEmq.  Wa,  laEm  gwal 

laxeq.  _  5 

(2).  Wa,  g'aTnes  £nEmx'£idala  gweg'ilasEq  ylxs  dzamesasE£wae  laxa 
ts telqwa  gu£na£ya.  WA,  la  k'lesLal  ts!oxwasE£weda  x'aasx  Ent  !axs 
dzamedzEkwae  laxa  gu£na£ye.  Wa,  heffmi  ax£ets5£ses  tsIesLala  qa£s 
Tap  lalisexa  awaba£yasa  k-adEnwa£yases  lngwile.  Wa,  gllTnese 
wunqEle  £lapa£yasexs  lae  k'!ax'£ld  laxa  x'aasx'Ent  !e  qa£s  k'!ats!odes  10 
laxes  £lapa£ye.  Wa,  g'llTnese  Elaq  TiEmak'Eya  LE£wa  ewaneqwases 
Tapa£ya  okuya£yasa  x'aasx'Ent  !axs  lae  ax£edxes  tsIesLala  qa£s 
dzEmk’Eyindesa  gii£na£ye  laq.  Wa,  k'!est!e  alaEm  gaesExs  lae 
lot  !edEq  yisa  tsIesLala  qa£s  k"  lag'alllEleq  laxa  onalisasa  lEgwile. 
Wa,  g-iTmese  £wi£loqalisa  lax  dzamedzasaq  lae  ax£edxes  tstebatsle  15 
qa£s  k Hints lodesa  L!e£na  laq.  Wa,  la  k'ag'imlllas  laxes  x  aas- 
x'Entg’otLaxa  dzamedzEkwe  x'aasx-Ent!a.  Wa,  la  k  !adzatsa  dza- 
medzEkwe  x'aasx'Ent!  laxa  ha£madzowe  le£wa£ya  qa£s  LEpdzamo- 
liles  la  k' ladzayaats.  Wa,  la  dax-£ld  laxa  xaasxEntle  qa£s 
dewalexa  gu£na£ye  k  !wek  lutsEmeq  yises  qoma.  Wa,  glTmes^e  20 
gwatexs  lae  ts!Ep!lts  laxa  L!e£na  qa£s  ts!oq!iises  laxes  sEmse. 
Wa,  ax'sa£mese  he  gwegfilaxs  lae  x-aasx‘Entg‘Exa  dzamedzEkwe 
x'aasx'Ent !a.  Wa,  glffmese  gwalsxs  lae  naxTdxa  £wape.  Wa, 
g'llTnese  gwal  naqaxs  lae  hamsgEind  laxa  £wape  qa£s  hamxts!a- 
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25  takes  a  mouthful  of  water,  squirts  ||  it  into  his  hands,  and  washes 
them  off.  Now  it  is  done.  |  This  is  not  given  at  a  feast  to  many 
tribes.  | 

1  Boiled  Lupine-Roots. — The  woman  takes  her  |  small  kettle,  washes 
it  with  fresh  water,  |  and,  when  it  is  clean,  she  takes  her  small 
basket  and  |  goes  down  to  the  beach  of  her  house.  She  picks  up 
5  some  fresh  ||  medium-sized  stones,  puts  them  into  her  small  basket, 
and,  when  |  she  thinks  she  has  enough  to  put  into  the  bottom  of  her 
small  kettle,  she  carries  |  them  up  into  the  house,  and  she  puts  them 
down  next  to  the  |  kettle  in  which  the  lupine  is  to  be  cooked.  She 
takes  some  fresh  stones  |  and  puts  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  small 
10  kettle;  and  when  they  are  all  in,  ||  she  takes  the  lupine-root  basket, 
unties  the  top,  |  and  takes  out  the  roots  and  |  puts  them  on  the 
stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  small  kettle.  |  She  continues  doing  so, 
and  only  stops  when  it  is  heaping  full.  |  Then  she  takes  some  dead 
15  grass  and  covers  it  over,  ||  and  tucks  the  grass  in  all  around,  so  that 
the  steam  comes  through  it  |  when  the  water  begins  to  boil.  She 
takes  a  shell  of  a  large  horse-clam,  |  dips  out  water  in  it,  and  pours  it 
over  the  dry  grass  cover.  |  She  puts  on  four  shells  of  water.  |  After 
20  doing  so,  she  puts  the  kettle  with  the  lupine-roots  on  the  ||  fire.  The 
reason  why  she  pours  the  water  on  is  because  she  |  wishes  the  roots 
to  be  wet,  so  that  they  may  not  get  burned.  Then  it  begins  to  boil,  | 

25  nEndes  laxes  e£eyasowe  qa£s  ts  tents  !Enx£wide.  Wa,  lawesLa  gwal 
laxeq.  Wa,  laEm  k-  !es  klweladzEm  laxa  lelqwalaLa£ye. 

1  Boiled  Lupine-Roots  (Hanxxaaku  q!wa£ne). — Wa,  he.Em  ax£etso£sa 
tslEdaqes  hahiEme  qa£s  tsloxug'indeq  yisa  £wE£wap!Eme.  Wa 
gdhmese  egdg’axs  lae  ax£edxa  lalaxame  qa£s  la  dalaqexs  lae 
}Ents!es  lax  l  !Ema£isases  g’okwe.  Wa,  la  xEx£widxa  alExsEme 
5  ha£yal£a  t!esEma  qa£s  xExuts!ales  laxa  lalaxame.  Wii,  g  il£mese 
k'otaq  laxm  helala  lax  xEq  !uxLa£yases  ha£nEmaxs  1  e  k-  !ox£wusde- 
sElaq  qa£s  la  lv  !5gweLElaq  laxes  g’okwe,  qa£s  k-  logunoliles  laxes 
q  !unse£lats  lexe  hahiEma.  Wii,  la  XEX£wults!odxa  alEXSEme  tlesEma 
qa£s  la  xEq  luxLEndalas  laxa  ha£nEme.  Wa,  g'iTmese  £wllts!axs 
10  lae  ax£edxes  q!unyats!e  n!abata  qa£s  qwelEyindex  tlEmagimas. 
Wa,  la  LEx£wults lalaxa  q !wa£ne  laxa  q!unyats!e  L !abata  qa£s  la 
LEx£uyindales  lax  XEq  !uxLa£yexa  q  !unse£lats!eLe  ha£nEma.  Wa,  la 
hanal  LEx£ts!alas.  Wit,  al£mese  gwal  LEx£uyindalasexs  lae  Llak'E- 
mala.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lelElxLo  kdetlEma  qa£s  ts lak'Eylndes  laq. 
15  Wa,  la  dzopax  awe£stas  qa  kdeses  alaEm  k‘Exusaleda  kdalEla  laq 
qo  mEdElx£widLo.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  xalaesasa  fwalase  niEt!ana£ya 
qa£s  tsex'£ides  laxa  £wape  qa£s  giigELEyindes  laxa  ts!ak'Ema£yas. 
Wit,  lit  mEwexLeda  £wape  laxa  £walase  xalaetsox  mEt!ana£yex 
Wit,  gibmese  gwalExs  lae  hanx’LEnts  laxes  q !unse£lax-dEmaLe 
20  lEgwila.  Wit,  heEm  lag'il  is  guqasa  £wape  laxa  ts!ak’Ema£yaxs 
£nek-ae  qa  kliinqes  qa  kdeses  x'ix£eda.  Wit,  la  mEdElx£wida. 
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and  she  lets  it  boil  until  the  liquid  is  almost  dried  up.  |  They  know  22 
that  the  liquid  has  dried  up  when  |  the  steam  ceases  to  come  through. 
Then  she  takes  the  small  kettle  off  the  fire,  ||  and  they  are  done.  25 
She  does  not  take  off  the  cover  immediately,  |  because  she  wishes  the 
roots  to  be  steamed.  When  the  steam  stops  |  coming  through,  she 
takes  off  the  top  covering,  takes  her  small  dish  |  and  puts  it  down 
close  to  her  seat,  where  she  has  been  cooking  the  roots.  |  She  takes 
the  tongs,  picks  up  the  lupine-roots  which  are  in  the  |  small  kettle,  30 
and  she  puts  them  into  the  small  dish.  |  As  soon  as  all  the  roots  are 
out  of  the  kettle,  |  she  takes  her  oil-dish  and  pours  some  oil  into  it.  | 
After  doing  so,  she  puts  it  into  the  small  dish  containing  the  lupine- 
roots,  and  |  places  it  in  front  of  those  who  are  to  eat  the  boiled 
roots.  ||  Then  they  take  out  the  roots,  one  each,  for  |  they  are  long  35 
pieces;  and  they  do  not  boil  to  pieces,  although  the  roots  in  the 
kettle  have  been  boiling  a  long  time,  |  for  they  always  remain  whole.  | 
They  put  the  lupine-roots  lengthwise  into  the  dish,  and  |  they  dip 
one  end  into  the  oil  in  the  oil-dish,  and  they  bite  off  ||  the  ends  when  40 
they  are  eating  the  lupine-roots.  They  continue  doing  so  while  | 
they  are  eating;  and  after  they  have  finished,  they  drink  water. 
Now  |  they  do  not  get  drunk  and  they  do  not  get  sleepy  |  after 
eating  lupine-roots.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 


Wa,  hefinis  wawasElll  maEindnlqulaxs  k'!es£mae  lEmx£wIde  £wapa-  22 
las.  Wa,  hefinis  £ma£malt  !ek-  lesexs  lae  lEmx£wlde  £wapalasexs  lae 
gwala  kdalEla.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  hanx'sEndxa  q!unse£lats!e 
ha£nEma.  Wa,  laEm  idopa  laxeq.  Wii,  la  kdes  hex,£ida  lawEyo-  25 
dEx  t!ak‘Ema£yas  qaxs  £nek-ae  qa  kunyadlles.  Wa,  hetla  la  gwal 
k‘ lalElaxs  lae  lawEyodEx  t  !ak'Ema£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  lalogiime 
qa£s  g-axe  k'ag'alTlas  laxes  klwaelasaxs  qlunselaxa  q!wa£ne.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxes  tslesLala  qa£s  kdiplldes  laxa  q!wa£naxs  LExuts!ae  laxa 
q!unselats!e  ha£n®ma  qa£s  la  lc  !ipts!alas  laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  30 
gdl£mese  £wllg11ts!aweda  q  !wa£ne  laxa  q  !unse£lats  !e  ha£nEinaxs  lae 
ax£edxes  tslEbatsIe  qa£s  klunxts lodesa  L!e£na  laq.  Wa,  g’ll£mese 
gwatexs  lae  k  aneqwas  laxa  q!unsq!wayats!ene  laloguma.  Wa,  la 
k’agEmlllas  laxes  q  !unsq IwaswutLaxa  hanxmaakwe  q!wa£ne.  Wa, 
hex£ida£mese  dax,£IdEx-da£xuxa  enal£nEmts  !aqe  laxa  q!wa£ne  qaxs  35 
gllsglltlae  qaxs  hewaxae  xas£idExs  wax-£mae  la  geglhl  maEmdEl- 
quleda  q  !unse£lats  !e  hanx’Lanowa,  yfxs  ax-sa£mae  sEnales  ogwi- 
da£ye.  Wa,  a£mese  dolts  !oyo  laxa  q!unsq  !wayats!e  laloguma  qa£s 
LlEnxstanowe  laxa  tslEbastsIala  L!e£na.  Wa,  ahnese  q!Eg-ex‘be- 
soxs  lae  q!unsq!was£eda.  Wii,  ax'safinese  he  gweg’ilaxs  lae  40 
q!unsq!wasa.  Wa,  gdl£mese  gwala  lae  naxfidxa  £wape.  Wa,  laEm 
k'leas  gweg'ilats  k-!es  wunalnda.  Wa,  laxae  k!es  bEq!ut£Ida  yixs 
lae  gwal  qlunsqlwasa.  Wa,  laEm  gwfil  laxeq. 
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1  Steamed  Lupine-Roots. — They  |  build  a  fire  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  woman  goes  to  get  stones  in  the  same  way,  as  they  do  when  | 
they  build  a  fire  for  steaming  the  short  cinquefoil-roots;  and  only 
this  is  different,  that  |  she  takes  green  grass  and  skunk-cabbage 
5  leaves  to  place  ||  on  the  red-hot  stones  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
steaming-box,  |  and  that  they  put  red-hot  stones  into  the  steaming- 
box.  |  When  there  are  enough,  the  woman  takes  the  green  |  grass 
and  puts  it  on  the  red-hot  stones;  and  when  |  there  is  a  thick  layer 
on  them,  she  takes  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves  and  places  them  flat  on 
10  the  ||  fresh  grass;  and  when  there  are  many  layers  of  this,  |  she  takes 
her  digging-stick  for  digging  clams  and  pokes  holes  |  through  the 
skunk-cabbage  leaves.  After  making  many  |  holes,  she  takes  her 
basket  with  lupine-roots,  unties  the  |  top,  and  takes  out  the  roots, 
15  which  she  places  ||  on  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves.  When  she  thinks 
there  are  enough,  |  she  takes  a  bucket  with  water  and  empties  it  over 
the  roots.  |  When  (the  water)  has  all  been  poured  out,  she  takes  old 
mats  and  |  covers  up  the  box,  so  that  the  steam  shall  not  come 
through.  She  leaves  it  that  way  for  a  long  time.  |  Sometimes  she 
20  leaves  it  there  until  mid-day,  if  she  began  ||  cooking  in  the  morning. 
Then  she  takes  off  the  cover,  takes  her  |  small  dish  and  puts  it  down. 
She  takes  her  tongs  and  takes  out  |  the  steamed  lupine-roots,  puts 
them  into  the  |  small  dish  from  which  the  roots  are  to  be  eaten;  and 

1  Steamed  Lupine -Roots  (£nEg’Eku  q  !wa£ne) . — Wa,  heEmxaa  gwegd- 
laxs  lae  lEqwela  loxs  lae  xE£xuLEntsa  tlesEmes  gwegdlasaxs  lae 
lEqwila  qa  hiEg'asxa  t!Exusose.  Wa,  lexa£me  oguqalayosexs  lae 
ax£edxa  lEnlEnxEXLo  kdetlEma  LE£%a  k‘ lEk- !aok!wa  qa  tslakdes 
5  laxa  xux'ExsEmala  t!esEmxs  lae  kdipts!5£yo  laxa  q!o£lats!e.  Wa, 
he£maaxs  lae  k-  !ipts  !&layowa  xux'ExsEmala  tlesEm  laxa  q!o£lats!e. 
Wa,  gdlhnese  helatslaxs  lae  ax£ededa  tslEdaqaxa  lEnlEnxExLowe 
kdetlEma  qa£s  lEx£alodales  laxes  x'lx'ExsEmala  tlesEina.  Wa,  gul- 
£mese  waldwaxs  lae  ax£edxa  kdEkdaoklwa  qa£s  paquyindales  laxa 
10  lEnlEnxExLowe  kdethmia.  Wa,  g  ipEmxaawise  q!ex-dzEkwalaxs 
lae  ax£edxes  kdilakwexes  dzeg'ayaxa  g-aweq  !anEme  qa  ts!Ex£wum- 
x-soles  laxa  paxuts!a  k- lEk-  !aok!wa.  Wa,  g11£mese  qledzEqe 
ts!Exwa£yasexs  lae  ax£edxes  q!unyats!eye  Llabata  qa£s  qwelEymdex 
t!Emak’Eya£yas.  Wa,  la  LEx£wult.s  !alaxa  q!wa£ne  qa£s  laLExutsIo- 
15  dalas  laxa  paxuts!a  k- tek- !aok!wa.  Wa,  gul£mese  hela  lax  naqa- 
£yasexs  lae  ax£edxa  £wabEts!allle  nagatsla  qa£s  tsadzELEyindes 
laq.  Wa,  gllhnese  £wllgults!axs  lae  ax£edxa  k-  !ak'  lEk-  lobane  qa£s 
nasEyindes  laq  qa  k- !eses  k'Exusale  kdalEla  laq.  Wa,  la  gael  he 
gwaele.  Wa,  la  £nal£nEmp lEna  nEqalagula  he  gwaele,  yixs  gag’aa- 
20  lodaaqexa  gaala.  Wa,  la  nasodEx  nasEma£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes 
lalogume  qa£s  k'ag'aldes.  Wii,  la  ax£edxes  tslesLala  qa£s  k- !ip  !ldes 
laxa  hiEg'Ekwe  q!wa£nii  qa£s  la  kdEptsIala  laxa  q  !unsq  !wayats  !eLe 
laloguma.  Wa,  gdlhnese  helatslaxs  lae  5x£edxes  ts!Ebats!e  qa£s 
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when  enough  are  in  it,  she  takes  an  oil-dish,  |  pours  some  oil  into  it, 
and,  after  doing  so,  she  puts  the  oil-dish  on  the  ||  steamed  roots  and  25 
puts  it  in  front  of  those  to  whom  she  is  going  to  give  to  eat.  |  Those 
who  are  eating  the  lupine-roots  take  them  |  and  dip  the  ends  into 
the  oil,  and  |  put  the  roots  that  have  oil  at  the  end  into  the  mouth 
and  bite  them  off  and  chew  them.  |  As  soon  as  they  swallow  the  roots, 
they  dip  the  end  ||  again  into  oil  and  put  it  into  the  mouth.  They  |  30 
chew  it,  and  those  who  eat  the  lupine-roots  |  take  up  another  one, 
and  do  as  they  did  |  before  when  they  began  to  eat  the  |  roots. 
After  eating,  they  drink  much  water.  ||  That  is  all  about  the  lupine-  35 
roots.  | 

Carrots  (1). —  (After  the  woman  has  gathered  carrots,)  she  takes  fire-  1 
wood  and  builds  up  the  fire.  |  After  building  the  fire,  she  takes  her 
small  basket  and  goes  |  to  get  stones  on  the  beach.  She  puts  the 
stones  |  into  her  small  basket,  just  enough  so  that  she  can  carry 
them.  ||  Then  she  stops  putting  in  stones  and  carries  the  basket  on  5 
her  back  |  up  the  beach  into  the  house,  and  she  |  puts  it  down  by 
the  side  |  of  the  fire.  Then  she  takes  out  the  stones  and  puts  them 
on  top  of  |  the  fire.  When  there  are  many  carrots,  there  are  also 
many  |  stones.  When  she  has  enough  stones,  she  takes  her  ||  large  10 
basket,  goes  down  to  the  beach,  and  at  high-water  mark  picks  up 

k!unts!odesa  l  !eEna  laq.  Wa,  la  gwataxs  lae  k’ak-Eyints  laxa 
hiEg'Ekwe  q!wa£na.  Wa,  la  k'ax'dzamolilas  laxes  qlunselag'ilaxa  25 
q!wa£ne.  Wa,  la  £nEmax,£id  dax’fideda  q  !unsq  IwasLaxa  q!wa£ne 
laxa  qlwafiie  qa£s  idEnxstEnde  oba£yas  laxa  L!e£na.  Wa,  la 
LlEngeLas  laxes  sEmsexa  L!e£nabalaxs  lae  qlEk’odEq  qa£s  malex- 
£wideq.  Wa,  glbmese  nEx£widqexs  lae  et!ed  LlEnxstEnts  oba£yas 
laxaaxa  L!e£na  qa£s  LlEngeLes  laxes  sEmse.  Wa,  laxae  malex£wi-  30 
dEq.  Wa,  glbmese  £wi£la  q  !unsq  !was£Idxa  £nEmts!aqaxs  lae  et!ed 
dax-£idxa  £nEmts!aqe  g  lit  !a  q!wa£na.  Wa,  aEmxaawise  naqEm- 
glltowblalaxes  glhrde  gwa£yilalasa  yixs  la  g  11  q  !unsq  IwasTdxa 
q!wa£ne.  Wa,  glbmese  gwala  lae  naxfidxa  q  lenEine  £wapa.  Wii, 
lawisLa  gwal  laxa  q!wa£ne.  35 

Carrots  (l).1 — Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lEqwa  qa£s  lEqwelax'Tdexes  lEgwile.  1 
Wa,  glbmese  gwal  lEqwelaxs  lae  ax£edxes  lalaxame  qa£s  la 
xEqwas  t!esEma  laxa  L!Ema£ise.  Wa,  la  xExuts!alasa  tlesEme 
laxes  xEgwats!e  lalaxama.  Wa,  a£mise  gwa£nala  qa£s  lokwesexs 
lae  gwal  xExuts!alasa  tlesEme  laq.  Wa,  la  oxLEx-fidEq  qa£s  la  5 
oxLosdesElaq  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g’okwe  qa£s  la  oxLEnolisas 
laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  xEx£wults  !alaq  qa£s  la  xE£xuLalax-£ide  laxes 
lEqwela£ye.  Wa,  glbmese  qlenEmeda  xEtxEtlaxs  lae  q!enEm£Em- 
xaeda  tlesEme.  Wa,  glTmese  helala  tlesEmasexs  lae  ax£edxes 
£walase  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  laxa  LlEmafise  qa£s  la  lExaxa  ts!ats!Es-  10 

i  This  follows  the  description  of  the  gathering  of  roots,  p.  201,  line  21. 
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11  dead  eel -grass,  |  which  she  puts  into  her  large  eel-grass-carrying 
basket.  |  As  soon  as  the  large  basket  is  full  of  |  dry  eel-grass,  she 
carries  it  on  her  b  ack  up  the  beach  |  and  into  her  house,  and  she  puts 
15  it  down  ||  not  far  from  the  fire.  Then  she  takes  another  |  large 
basket  and  goes  into  the  woods,  looking  for  dry  fern.  |  When  she 
finds  it,  she  picks  it  off  and  puts  it  into  |  the  large  basket.  When  it  is 
full,  she  carries  it  on  her  back,  and  |  she  carries  it  out  of  the  woods 
20  home  into  her  house.  Then  she  ||  puts  it  down  close  to  the  dead-eel- 
grass  basket.  |  She  takes  her  tongs  and  the  small-meshed  large 
basket,  |  and  also  old  mats,  and  keeps  them  in  readiness.  |  Then  she 
takes  her  large  bucket  and  goes  to  draw  water.  When  |  she  comes 
25  back,  she  takes  a  large  dish,  in  which  she  intends  ||  to  steam  the 
carrots.  Then  she  goes  to  get  her  basket  with  carrots,  |  and  pours 
them  out  into  the  large  |  dish.  She  takes  the  bucket  with  water  and 
pours  (the  water)  |  on  the  carrots  in  the  large  dish.  She  pats  them 
30  with  her  hands  |  until  the  soil  and  sand  come  off;  and  ||  after  she 
has  done  so,  she  takes  the  small-meshed  basket  and  puts  it  down  | 
close  to  the  dish  in  which  she  washes  the  carrots.  She  takes  out  the  | 
washed  carrots  and  puts  them  into  the  flat-bottomed,  small-meshed, 
large  |  basket.  When  it  is  full,  the  woman  rises.  |  By  this  time  the 

11  mote  qa£s  la  lExtsfalas  laxes  tsfatsfayaatsfe  £walas  lExa£ya  laxa 
eyaxffnotasa  £yExwa.  Wa,  g  llfinese  qotfeda  tsfatsayaatsfas  cwalas 
lExaxa  lEmxwa  ts  fatsEsmotExs  lae  oxLEx  fidEq  qaes  la  oxLosde- 
sElaq  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g'hkwe.  Wa,  la  oxLEg’alitaq  laxa 
15  kdese  qwesala  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  ogu£la£maxat ! 
£walas  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  iaxa  axle.  Wa,  laEm  alax  gEmsa.  Wa 
g'ihmese  qfaqexs  lae  k!ulx-£IdEq  qa£s  la  kfultsfalas  laxa  gEmdza_ 
tsfe  £walas  lExa£ya.  Wa,  guBmese  qotfaxs  lae  oxLEgulsaq  qa£s 
la  oxxoltfalaq,  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g’okwe.  Wa,  la  oxle- 
20  g'alilaq  lax  lia£nelasasa  ts  fats  tesmodats  !e  £walas  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxes  k'  fipralaa  LE£wa  t  !olt!oxusEma£yadzEwale  £walas  lExa£ya. 
Wa,  hefinisa  k- !ak- fEk*  fobane  leEl£wa£ya  qa  g-axes  gwallla.  Wa 
la  &x£edxes  £vvalase  nagatsfa  qa£s  la  tsax  £wapa.  Wa,  gdffmese 
g-ax  aedaaqaxs  lae  ax£edxa  £walase  loqfwa  qa£s  g-axe  k-ag-alilas 
25  laxes  £nEg-asLaxa  xEtxEtfa.  WTii,  la  ax£edxes  xEdatsfe  Lfabata 
qa£s  gux£wults !5dexa  xEtxEtfa.  Wa,  laEm  qspasas  laxa  £walase 
Idqfwa.  Wa,  la  &x£edxa  £wabEts!ala  nagatsfa  qa£s  la  guqfsqes 
laxa  xEtxEtfatsfala  £walas  loqfwa.  Wa,  la  LEqElgeses  e£eyasowe 
laq  qa  lawayes  dzedzEx£una£yes  LE£wa  egfis£Ena£yas.  Wa,  gdBmese 
30  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  t!olt!oxusEine  £walas  lExa£ya  qa£s  hang-allies 
lax  mak‘axdza£yasa  ts  fats  faxa  XEtxEtfa.  WTa,  la  lEx£ustalaxa 
tsfokwe  xEtxEtfa  qa£s  la  lExtsfalas  laxa  tfoltfoxusEme  £walas 
LEqfExsd  lExa£ya.  Wii,  giffmese  qotfaxs  lae  Lax£ulileda  ts'.Edaqe 
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stones  on  the  fire  are  red-  hot.  She  ||  takes  the  tongs  and  picks  off  35 
the  bur  ning  wood  and  puts  it  down  |  in  front  of  the  fire.  As  soon  as 
she  has  done  so,  she  levels  down  the  top  of  the  |  red-hot  stones,  so  that 
they  are  level;  and  when  this  lias  been  done,  |  she  takes  the  basket 
with  dry  eel-grass  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  |  of  the  place  where 
she  is  going  to  steam  the  roots.  She  takes  the  dry  eel-grass  ||  out  of  40 
the  large  basket  and  spreads  it  over  the  |  red-hot  stones.  As  soon 
as  it  is  all  on,  she  gets  the  |  large  basket  with  dry  fern-leaves  and 
puts  it  down  close  to  the  place  where  she  is  going  to  steam  the  | 
carrots.  Then  she  takes  out  the  dry  fern-fronds  and  puts  them  |  on 
the  dry  eel-grass.  She  puts  on  one-half  of  the  dry  fern-fronds.  Then 
she  takes  the  ||  small-meshed,  flat-bottomed,  large  basket  with  the  45 
washed  carrots  |  and  puts  it  in  the  middle  of  the  place  where  she  is 
going  to  steam  the  carrots,  and  she  takes  |  the  remainder  of  the  dry 
fern  and  puts  it  around  the  small-meshed,  large,  flat-bottomed 
basket  in  which  |  she  is  going  to  steam  the  roots;  and  she  |  only 
stops  putting  it  around  the  basket  when  the  fern-fronds  are  level  with 
the  top  of  the  ||  place  where  she  is  going  to  steam  (the  roots).  After  50 
doing  so,  she  takes  old  mats  |  which  she  has  brought,  and  spreads 
them  alongside  of  the  steaming-place.  When  everything  is  ready,  | 
she  takes  the  bucket  with  water  and  empties  it  all  over  |  and  around 
the  flat-bottomed,  large  steaming-baskets  in  which  the  roots  are.  | 

qaxs  lEhnae  memEnltsEmx'hdeda  la  g-ex'Lalales  tlesEma.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxes  kfltpLalaa  qa£s  k’lipsales  laxa  gfilta  qa£s  lii  k' lip  lalilElas  35 
laxa  o£stalilasa  lEgwile.  Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  hiEmakiyindxa- 
xux'ExsEmala  tlesEma  qa  hiEmak'Eyes.  Wa,  glpEmxaawise  gwas 
Iexs  lae  ax£edxa  ts  lats  lEsmodats  !e  £walas  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  ha£nolisas 
laxa  hiEg-asLaxa  XEtxEt  !e.  Wa,  la  lExbvultslodxa  ts lats  lEsmote 
laxa  ts  lats  lEsmodats  !e  £walas  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  lEx£alodalas  laxa  40 
xux-ExsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  ghbmese  £wllg-aalaxs  lae  ax£edxa 
gEindzatsle  £walas  lExa£ya  qa£s  laxat!  ha£nolisas  laxa  hiEg'asLaxa 
xEtxEtle.  Wa,  laxae  lEx£ults!odxa  gEmse  qa£s  la  lEXEylndalas 
laxa  ts  lats  lEsmote.  Wa,  la  nExsEndxa  gEmsaxs  lae  ax£edxa  la 
xElts  lalaxa  ts  lokwe  xEtxEt  la  t  lolt  loxusEin  LEq  lExsd  £walas  lExa£ya  45 
qa£s  h&nqes  lax  nEqEj^a^asa  £nEg’asLaxa  XEtxEt  !e.  Wa,  la  ax£ed 
etledxa  anex-sa£yasa  gEinsexa  lExts!a£waxa  £walase  lExa£ya  qa£s 
lExse£stales  laxa  £nEg-ats!e  tloltloxusEm  LEq  lExsd  £walas  lExa£ya. 
Wa,  aTmese  gwal  iExse£stalaqexs  lae  £nEmag-axtowa  gEmse  LE£wa 
£nEg-ats!e.  Wii,  gul£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  k-  lak-  lEk'  lobane  50 
qa£s  g’axe  LEbEnolllas  laq.  Wa,  gllhnese  £naxwa  gwalilExs 
lae  ax£edxa  £wabEts!ala  nagatsle  qa£s  tsadzELEyfndes  laq 
lo£  awe£stasa  £nEg-ats!axa  XEtxEt  lats  lala  tloltloxusEm  LEq  lExsd 
£walas  lExa£ya.  Wa,  glffmese  £wllg4lts!aweda  nagatslaxs  lae 
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55  As  soon  as  the  bucket  is  empty,  she  ||  takes  the  old  mats  and  covers 
them  over  the  basket;  and  she  |  only  stops  covering  it  when  she 
has  many  old  mats  over  it,  so  that  |  the  steam  can  not  come  through. 
vShe  leaves  what  is  being  steamed  in  that  way;  |  and  sometimes  she 
only  takes  off  the  cover  from  the  |  carrots  that  are  being  steamed  at 
60  mid-day,  if  they  are  put  on  in  the  morning.  When  ||  they  are  done, 
the  woman  takes  the  dishes  |  and  oil  and  puts  them  down;  and  when 
everything  is  ready,  she  takes  off  the  covering  of  |  old  mats  and 
spreads  them  out,  so  that  they  come  off  from  die  carrots;  |  and 
the  small-meshed,  flat-bottomed  steaming  basket  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  fern-fronds,  |  where  it  is  kept  warm.  Then  the  woman 
65  sends  her  husband  to  ||  go  and  invite  whomever  he  wishes  to  eat  the 
carrots.  |  Sometimes  his  tribe  come  into  the  house  when  they  know 
that  |  carrots  have  been  steamed.  When  all  those  who  are  going  |  to 
eat  the  carrots  have  come  in,  two  men  of  the  numaym  of  the 
woman’s  husband  |  come  and  help  her.  They  take  the  dishes  and  || 
70  put  them  down  in  a  row.  They  take  out  the  |  flat-bottomed  carrot 
steaming-basket  from  among  the  fern  and  put  it  down  at  one  end  of 
the  |  row  of  dishes.  One  of  them  takes  the  tongs  |  and  with  them 
takes  out  the  steamed  carrots.  The  other  one  |  takes  up  one  of  the 
75  dishes  and  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  ||  small-meshed,  flat- 
bottomed  steaming-basket.  Then  the  |  other  one  puts  the  steamed 

55  ax£edxa  k' !ak‘ !Ek‘ lobane  qa£s  nasEyindes  laq.  Wa,  alffnese 
gwal  nasaqexs  lae  qlenEma  k- !ak‘ lEk- lobana  nasddayoseq  qa 
kdeses  k'Exusaleda  kdalEla  laq.  Wa,  la£me  wax’dzala  he  gwaela 
£nEk'asE£was.  Wa,  la  £nal£nEmp  !Ena  al£Em  let!etsE£wa  £nEk‘asE- 
£waeda  xEtxEtlaxa  la  nEqalaxs  gag’aalayaxa  gaala.  Wa,  gil- 
60  £mese  LlopExs  lae  hex-sa£ma  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  l5Elq!we  qa  g'axes 
mExela  LE£wa  L!e£na.  Wa,  g-il£mese  gwalExs  lae  nasodxa  nayime 
k'  !ak'  !Ek'  lobana  qa£s  LEplalllEles  qa  lawalesa  xEtp!ala  laq.  Wa, 
a£mise  la  ha£naga£ya  £nEg'ats!e  t!olt!oxusEm  LEqlExsd  lExaxa  gEm- 
se  qa  tslElqwes.  Wa,  lada  tslEdaqe  £yalaqases  la£wunEme  qa 
65  las  Le£l fd axes  gwE£yowe  qa£s  XEtxatwEtxa  xEtxEtla.  Wa,  la  £nal- 
£nEmp!Ena  qlulyaeLEle  g'okulotas  g'ax  hogweLElaxs  lae  qlalaqexs 
lEbnae  Llopa  xEtxEtlaxs  £nEk'asE£wae.  Wa,  g  lhmese  £wf£laeLeda 
xEtxatLaxs  laeda  madokwe  g'ayol  lax  £nE£memotas  la£wunEmasa 
tstedaqe  g’ax  g  iwalaq.  Wa,  la  ax£edEx-da£xuxa  ioElqlwe  qa£s 
70  mEx£alilEleq  qa  biEmagiyoliles.  Wa,  la  k-!ox£wEqodxa  £nEg'ats!e 
LEqlExsd  lExa£ya  laxa  gEmse  qa£s  la  hanbalilas  lax  apsballlasa 
diEmaglyollle  loElqbva.  Wa,  ax£ededa  £nEmokwaxa  kdlpLalaa 
qa£s  k  !ip!ides  laxa  £nEg‘Ekwe  XEtxEtla.  Wa,  lada  £nEmokwe 
k’ag'illlxa  £nEmexLa  loqlwa  qa£s  g'axe  k'ag  ages  laxa  £nEg-ats!e 
75  t!olt!oxusEm  LEqlExsd  lExa£ya.  Wa,he£mis  lanaxwa  k- lipts'.odaatsa 
£nEmokwasa  £nEg'Ekwe  XEtxEtla  laq.  Wa,  ax-sa£mese  he  gweg'ila 
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carrots  into  it,  and  he  continues  to  do  so  |  with  the  whole  number  of  77 
dishes.  There  are  many  of  those  who  will  eat  the  carrots.  |  When  all 
the  dishes  are  full,  they  |  take  oil  and  pour  it  in,  so  that  there  is 
much  oil;  ||  and  after  doing  so,  they  put  them  down  in  front  of  those  80 
who  are  going  to  eat  the  carrots.  They  |  never  exceed  four  men  to 
each  |  dish.  As  soon  as  all  the  dishes  have  been  put  down,  those  | 
who  are  going  to  eat  the  carrots  take  them  up  with  the  right  hand  and 
put  them  into  the  mouth;  |  and  they  continue  doing  so  while  they 
are  eating  the  steamed  carrots.  ||  When  they  have  had  enough,  they  85 
take  a  handful  of  what  is  left  over  and  take  it  to  their  |  wives. 
Finally  they  drink  water  after  washing  their  hands  |  in  their  houses. 
That  is  all  about  this,  j 

(2).  Whac  I  just  talked  about  is  the  way  in  which  the  people  of 
olden  times  |  steamed  carrots;  but  the  present  people  do  not  steam  || 
carrots,  they  boil  them  in  kettles  on  the  fire  of  the  |  house.  They  90 
boil  the  carrots  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  when  they  |  boil  cinque¬ 
foil-roots,  and  there  is  no  difference.  |  Just  look  at  the  way  in  which 
they  boil  short  cinquefoil-roots,  for  |  they  do  the  same  thing  when  they 
boil  carrots  in  a  kettle.  ||  They  do  not  eat  carrots  raw,  because  they  95 
have  a  strong  taste  and  they  cause  |  diarrhoea.  That  is  all  about  it.  | 

Sea-milkwort.— When  her  basket  is  full,  she  goes  |  home,  carrying  1 
the  basket  in  her  hands.  As  soon  as  she  enters  |  the  house,  she  takes  a 

laxtodalax  £waxexLaasasa  loElqlwe.  Wa,  ytxs  qlenEmaeda  xntxat-  77 
Laxa  xEtEme.  Wa,  glFmese  £wFwElts  lEwakwa  loElqlwaxs  lae 
ax£edxa  L!e£na  qa£s  klunqlEqes  laq,  qa  q  !eq  laqeseqxa  L!e£na.  Wa, 
g'iFmese  gwalExs  lae  k'ax’dzamolilas  laxa  xEtxatLaq.  Wa,  la£m5  80 
k'!ets!enoxu  hayaqax  maemaleda  bebEgwanEmaxa  £naFnEmexna 
loqlwa.  Wa,  glFmese  £wilg-alileda  loElqlwaxs  lae  hex-£ida£m.a 
xEtxatLe  dax'dtses  helk- !ots!ana£ye  laq  qa£s  ts!oq!uses  sesEmse. 
Wa,  ax-sahnese  he  gwegllaxs  XEtxataaxa  diEg-Ekwe  xEtxEtla.  Wa, 
glFmese  poFidExs  lae  tExsEmdxes  anex-sa£ye  qae£s  motEleq  qaes  85 
gEgEnEme.  Wa,  aFmese  nax£Idxa  £wapaxs  lae  gwal  ts  tents  lEnkwa 
laxes  g-ig-okwe.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

(2).  Wa,  heEm  gweg-ilatsa  g-ale  bEgwanEmEn  g  ale  waldEmxs 
hiEk'aaxa  XEtxEtla.  Wa,  lapox  kdes  £nEk‘oxda  alex  bEgwanEmxa 
XEtxEtla  yixs  h&nx  LEndaaq  yisa  hanx’Lanowe  lax  lEgwilases  90 
g-okwe.  Wa,  la  heEm  gwaleda  lianx'LEndaatsIaxa  xEtxEtle  gwii- 
laasasa  t!Eqwe£lats!e  hanxL-anowa  ylxs  k- leasae  ogux£ida£yos.  Wii, 
laEins  aEm  dox£widLEX  hanx-LEndaena£yaxa  t!Exusose,  yixs  he£mae 
gwayhlale  gwayidalasasa  XEtxEt  !ag’i£lats !e  banx'Lanowa.  Wii,  lii 
kdes  k- lElx’k- !axsE£weda  XEtxEtla  qaxs  loxup!ae.  Wii,  he£misexs  95 
wulElesElamasae.  Wii,  lawesLa  gwiil  laxeq. 

Sea-milkwort.1 — Wa,2  glFmese  qot!e  lEXEliisexs  lae  na£nakwa  laxes  1 
g’okwe  k-  !oxk-  lotElaxes  hoq Iwaleats !e  lalaxama.  Wii,  gdFmese  laeL 

1  Glam  maritima,  v.  obtusifolia  (Fernald).  “Continued  from  p.  195,  line  10. 
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dish,  pours  some  |  water  into  it,  so  that  it  is  half  full,  and  she  takes  || 
5  the  small  basket  and  puts  it  down  close  to  the  dish  with  water.  |  She 
picks  up  some  of  the  roots,  puts  them  into  the  dish  with  water,  j  and 
shakes  them  so  that  the  sand  comes  off.  When  |  they  are  clean,  she 
takes  them  out  and  puts  them  on  a  small  mat  that  has  been  spread 
on  the  floor.  |  Then  she  takes  up  some  more  milkwort-roots  and  || 
10  puts  them  into  the  water  and  washes  them.  She  continues  doing 
this  with  the  others,  |  and  only  stops  when  they  have  all  been 
washed.  After  |  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  her  small  kettle, 
washes  it  out,  and,  after  doing  so,  |  she  takes  a  very  small  basket, 
goes  down  to  the  beach  and  |  picks  up  medium-sized  pebbles,  which 
15  she  puts  into  the  ||  small  basket.  There  may  be  eight  pebbles 
which  |  she  puts  in.  She  carries  them  up  in  one  hand  and  takes  them 
into  the  |  house,  where  she  puts  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  kettle. 
She  takes  the  |  pebbles  out  of  the  basket  and  puts  them  into  the 
bottom  of  the  |  small  kettle.  She  scatters  them  so  that  they  cover 
20  the  bottom.  ||  After  doing  so,  she  picks  up  some  milkwort-roots  and 
puts  them  |  on  the  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  She  continues 
doing  so,  putting  the  |  other  milkwort-root  in,  and  she  only  stops 
when  |  the  kettle  is  piled  full.  Then  she  pours  in  a  very  little  | 
25  water.  She  takes  a  piece  of  an  old  mat,  with  which  ||  she  covers  the 
kettle,  and  tucks  it  down  all  around  so  that  the  steam  may  not  come  | 

3  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae  hex'hdaEm  ax£edxa  loqlwe  qa£s  guxtslodesa 
£wape  laq,  qa  liEgoyoxsdales.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  hoqlwaleatsle  lala- 
5  xama  qa£s  la  hang'alilas  lax  mak-axdza£yasa  loqlwe  £wabEts!ala. 
Wa,  la  lExhkl  laxa  hoqlwale  qa£s  la  lExstents  lax  £wabEts!awasa 
loqlwe.  Wa,  la  k’lilEltalaq  qa  lawayes  egds£r;na£yas.  Wa,  gblhnese 
ex-£Enx‘£ldExs  laelEWEstEndEq  qa£s  la  lEXEdzots  laxa  LEblle  Eldzo 
ame  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  laxae  etled  lEx£ed  laxa  hoqlwale  qa£s  Iex- 
10  £stEndes  laxes  tslEwasaq.  Wa,  la  hex'saEm  gweg'ilaxa  waokwe. 
Wa,  aTmese  gwalqexs  lae  £wi£la  tslokwa.  Wa,  g  lffmese  gwalExs 
lae  ax£edxes  ha£nEme  qa£s  tsloxuglndeq.  Wa,  gilhnese  gwalExs 
lae  ax£edxa  ama£ye  lalaxama  qa£s  la  laxa  LlEmahse.  Wa,  la 
mEnx,£idxa  ha£ya£lamEnexwe  tlatledzEma  qa£s  XExutslales  laxa 
15  lalaxame.  Wa,  laanawise  lo£  malgunaltsEina  tlatledzEme  xexu- 
tslbyosexs  g’axae  k !ox£wusdesElaq  qa£s  la  k'  logwlLElaq  laxes 
g'okwe.  Wii,  la  k'  logunolllas  laxa  ha£nEme.  Wa,  la  xEx£ults  !4laxa 
tlatledzEme  laxa  xEgwatslas  lalaxama  qa£s  la  xEq luxLEndalas 
laxa  ha£nEme.  AVa,  la  gwelaq  qa  hamElq lEXLa£yesexa  liahiEme. 
20  Wii,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae  lEx£edxa  hoqlwale  qa£s  lit  lEXEytnts 
laxa  t  lets lEXLa£yasa  hahiEme.  Wii,  lit  hanal  he  gweg'ila  lEXEytn- 
dalasa  wabkwe  hoqlwale  laq.  Wa,  aTmese  gwalExs  lae  bolE- 
yala  lada  hoqlwaleg'iTatsle  hahiEma.  Wa,  la  xaLlaqa  guqlE- 
qasa  £wape  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  k  olplayasox  klak’lobanex  qa£s 
25  nasEytndes  laq.  Wii,  lii  dzopax  ewana£yas  qa  kieses  k‘ laltsaleda 
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through.  Then  she  puts  it  on  the  fire.  She  boils  it  for  a  long  time,  | 
then  she  takes  it  off.  She  does  not  immediately  |  remove  the  27 
cover,  so  that  the  steam  is  kept  in.  When  the  |  steam  stops  coming 
out,  she  takes  off  the  covering,  takes  a  small  dish,  ||  and  puts  it  down  30 
by  the  side  of  the  small  kettle.  Then  she  takes  her  [  fire-tongs,  picks 
up  the  boiled  roots,  and  |  puts  them  into  the  dish  with  her  tongs; 
and  when  the  kettle  is  empty,  |  she  takes  her  oil  and  pours  some  of  it 
over  them.  Then  she  begins  |  to  eat  a  boiled  root  with  oil.  She  || 
does  not  press  it  into  a  ball  when  eating  it,  as  is  done  with  the  short  35 
cinquefoil-roots,  |  but  she  just  takes  the  milkwort-root  and  puts  it  into 
her  mouth,  for  |  they  are  very  short.  After  eating,  she  |  puts  away 
what  is  left  over  and  washes  her  hands.  |  After  doing  so,  she  gets 
sleepy.  Generally  (the  people)  go  to  ||  sleep  immediately  after  having  40 
eaten  milkwort-root,  for  it  makes  one  (very)  sleepy.  |  Therefore  the 
Indians  do  not  eat  it  until  evening.  This  is  not  |  used  for  inviting 
many  tribes.  Only  the  married  couple  |  and  their  children  eat  the 
milkwort-root.  There  is  only  one  way  of  |  cooking  it.  That  is  all 
about  this.  || 

If  they  eat  much  of  the  milkwort-root,  it  makes  them  feel  squeam-  45 
ish,  |  therefore  it  is  called  hoqlwale. 


kdalsla  laqexs  lae  hanx'LEnts  laxes  lEgwfle.  Wa,  la  gegdlil  maEm-  26 
dElqulaxs  lae  hanx-sEndEq  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  k’ lest  la  hex’bd 
nasddEx  nasEma£yas  qa  yales  kunyadfla.  Wa,  gdldnese  gwal 
kdalElaxs  lae  nasodEx  nasEma£yas.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lalogume 
qa£s  ha£noliles  laxa  hoqlwalegidatsle  hahiEma.  Wa,  la  axAdxes  30 
tsIesLala  qa£s  kdlplldes  laxa  hanxmaakwe  hoqlwale  qa£s  la 
kdiptsialas  laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  gdlbnese  £wllgults!aweda  ha£nE- 
maxs  lae  ax£edxes  ide£na  qa£s  kltinqlEqes  laq.  Wa,  la  hoxhax- 
£wedxa  kluqlEgEkwasa  L!e£na  hanxmaak11  hoqlwala.  Wa,  laEm 
k'les  k’ !ok‘ loxsEmaqexs  lae  hoxhax£weda  lax  gweg’ilasaxa  t!Exusose,  35 
ylxs  a£mae  xESEmeLElasE£weda  hoqlwale  laxEns  sEmsex  qaexs 
ts!Elts!Exustoena£ya  hoqlwale.  Wa,  gdTmese  gwal  hoxhaquxs  lae 
g’exaxes  anex-s4£ye.  Wa,  la  ts!Ents!Enx£widxes  e£eyasowe.  Wa, 
g  fb'mese  gwalExs  lae  bEq!ul£Ida.  Wa,  la  q!unala  lEm  hex-£idaEm 
mex£ededa  hamaag'olaxa  hoqlwale  qaxs  bEq!fdE£mae.  Wii,  he£mis  40 
lag’ilas  al£Em  hoxhaqwa  baklumaxa  la  dzaqwa.  Wii,  laem  kdes 
Le£lalayo  laxa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLa£ya  ylxs  lex-a£maeda  hayasEk'ala 
LE£wis  sasEme  hoxhaqwaxa  hoqlwale.  Wii,  la  £nEmx,£idala£me 
ha£mex'silaena£yaq.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Gdl£Em  Loma  qlek'  lEdzaeya  hoqlwalaxs  lae  tslEnklulddayowa.  45 
Wa,  hemis  lag’ila  LegadEs  hoqlwale. 
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1  Lily.1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * 15 * * * * 20 — When  the  people  have  a  winter  dance,  the  owner  of  lilv- 

bulbs  promises  a  |  lily-bulb-feast  to  the  Sparrow  Society.  |  In  the 
evening  he  takes  his  basket  |  down  to  the  beach  of  his  house  and  puts 
5  stones  ||  into  it.  He  puts  in  as  many  as  he  thinks  he  can  carry ;  |  and 
he  carries  them  into  the  house,  and  he  puts  them  down  I  near  the 
fireplace  in  the  middle  of  the  house;  and  he  does  not  stop  until  he 
thinks  |  he  has  enough  to  steam  the  bulbs.  In  the  morning,  when 
day  comes,  |  he  sends  the  Sparrow  Society  to  invite  the  various 
10  dance-owners  ||  and  the  head  Sparrows,  while  he  himself  is  build¬ 
ing  up  the  fire  in  his  house.  |  After  he  has  put  on  the  crosspieces 
on  the  fire  of  his  house,  he  throws  the  stones  on  to  it;  |  and  when  he 
has  put  all  the  stones  on,  he  lights  the  fire  under  |  both  ends.  Then 
the  wood  begins  to  burn  under  the  stones  with  which  he  is  going  to 
cook  the  |  bulbs.  Then  he  takes  a  large  square  box  and  puts  it  down 
15  close  ||  to  the  fire  in  the  middle,  and  he  also  puts  down  dishes  |  and 
two  tongs,  and  oil  is  put  down.  |  Then  he  takes  two  large  buckets  and 
goes  himself  |  to  draw  fresh  water,  and  he  pours  the  water  into  the 
square  box.  When  |  it  is  almost  half  full,  he  stops.  Then  he  goes 
20  to  ||  draw  more  water,  so  that  the  large  buckets  will  be  full  of  fresh 
water.  |  His  wife  takes  a  large,  flat-bottomed,  small-meshed  basket 
and  |  places  it  next  to  the  box;  and  the  woman  goes  and  gets  the  | 
lily-bulb-box.  | 

1  Lily.1—  Wa,  glbmese  ts  lets  !ex£ide  g-okulotasa  x'ogwadasa  x-o- 

ktimexs  lae  hexHdaEm  qasa  x'okiimxa  qaeda  gwegudza.  Wa, 

g'ibmese  dzadzaqwalaxs  lae  ax£edxa  lExa£ye  qa£s  la  dalaqexs  lae 

lEntsles  laxa  LtemaTsases  g’okwe  qa£s  la  XEX-Uts!alasa  tlesEme 

5  laxa  lExa£ye.  Wa,  a£mise  gwanala  qa£s  lakwesexs  lae  oxLosdesaq 

qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq  laxes  g’okwe.  Wa,  la  oxLEg-alilas  lax  magun- 

wallsasa  laqwawalllase,  wa,  albnese  gwalExs  lae  k’otaq  laEm 

helala  lax  qlolElaLaxa  x'okume.  Wa,  g’ibmese  £nax-£idxa  gaalaxs 

lae  £yalaqaxa  gwegudza  qa  las  LclElklusaxa  £naxwa  lelaenenokwa 

10  LE£wa  gwatslEme,  yixs  laapas  laqolllaxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  gil£mese 

gwal  hawanaqostalaxa  lEqwaxs  lae  xEquyindalasa  tlesEme  laq. 

Wa,  gdhmese  £wllk-Eyindeda  t!esEmaxs  lae  menabotsa  gulta  lax 

£wax'sba£yas.  Wii,  la£me  xdqostaweda  t!eqwapa£ye  qa  q!o£lasLxa 

xmkuine.  Wii,  laxae  ax£edxa  £walase  nawatsa  qa£s  g’axe  lia£no- 

15  lisas  laxa  laqwawallle.  Wa,  hehnisa  IbElqlwe  g-ax  mEx£alelEms; 

wa,  he£misa  k’ hpLalaa  malts !aqa;  wa,  he£misa  L!e£na  g-ax  ax£alT- 

lEms.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  maltsEme  S,wa  naEngatsla  qa£s  la  xamax-£Id 

tsa  laxa  £wE£wap'.Eme  qa£s  la  giixts  !alas  laxa  Lawatsa.  Wa,  gdl- 

£mese  la  Elaq  nEgoyoxsdalaxs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  ahnese  la  et!ed 

20  tsex-£Ida  qa  qoqut  lalitesa  awa  naEngats'.exa  £WE£wap!Eme.  Wa, 
la  gEnEmas  ax£edxa  £walase  LEqlExsd  t!olt!oxusEm  lExa£ya  qag'axes 
hS,£'nalllxa  Lawatsa.  Wa,  heEmxaawisa  tslEdaqe  la  ha£nolt!alilxa 
x'ogwats'.e  xEtsEma. 


1Fritillaria  camschatcensis  Ker. 
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As  soon  as  everything  is  in  readiness,  they  send  out  four  ||  members  25 
of  the  Sparrow  Society  belonging  to  the  friends  of  the  host  to  call 
again,  |  and  they  all  go  and  call  again.  When  they  come  |  back,  they 
go  out  again  to  see  if  any  one  has  not  come,  for  the  |  head  Sparrows 
are  now  coming  in.  When  the  members  of  the  head  Sparrows  are 
all  in,  |  the  messengers  go  again  to  call  the  dancers;  and  they  come 
in,  the  four||  (messengers)  leading  the  dancers.  Then  they  announce  30 
that  they  are  coming,  |  and  they  come  in.  As  soon  as  they  are  all  in, 
they  sit  down.  |  Then  they  untie  the  top  of  the  box,  and  they  take 
out  the  lily-leaves  |  and  throw  them  on  the  fire.  Then  they  take  a 
small-meshed  |  flat-bottomed  basket  and  put  it  close  to  the  top  of 
the  lily-box.  ||  With  their  hands  they  take  the  plants  out  of  the  box  35 
and  put  them  into  |  the  small-meshed,  flat-bottomed  basket.  When 
it  is  full,  |  they  put  the  basket  into  a  large  dish  and  pour  some  water  1 
into  it.  |  Then  they  move  the  bulbs  with  their  hands,  so  that  the  soil 
comes  off.  |  When  they  are  all  washed,  two  men  take  each  one  pair  of 
long  ||  tongs,  and  with  them  they  pick  up  the  red-hot  stones.  They  |  40 
dip  these  into  the  water  in  the  large  buckets,  so  that  the  |  ashes 
sticking  to  them  come  off,  and  they  put  them  into  the  water  in  the  | 
square  box.  They  only  stop  putting  hi  the  red-hot  stones  |  when 
the  water  begins  to  boil;  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  they  ||  put  the  45 
basket  with  the  lily-bulbs  into  it;  |  and  when  it  is  in,  they  put  some 


Wa,  g'ibmese  Tiaxwa  la  gwalilaxs  lae  £yalagEmeda  mokwe  gwe- 
gudza  g-ayol  lax  hiehiEmokwasa  klwelasLe  qa  libs  etse£sta.  Wa,  25 
hex-£ida£mese  lax‘da£xwa  etse£stElg1se.  Wii,  gllTnese  g-ax  aedaa- 
qaxs  lae  xwelaqaEm  la  dadoqiima  qaxs  g-ax£maeda  waokwe 
gwatslEm  hogweLEla.  Wa,  gubmese  £wblaeLeda  gwatshnnaxs  lae 
e'tsibstasE'wa  lelaenenokwe.  Wa,  g-ax£mese  g'alag  iwa£ya  mokwe 
eetse£stElgisa,  yisa  lelaenenokb  Wa,  la£me  nelasexs  lEhnae  Lax£wl-  30 
da.  Wa,  g-ax-e  hogweLa.  Wa,  glbmese  £wl£la  k!us£alilExs  lae 
x-ax£witsE£weda  xEtsEme.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£weda  x'ogwano  tslaklyes 
qa£s  lEXLanowe  laxa  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£weda  t !olt !oxusEine 
LEqlExsd  lExa£ya  qa£s  hang'agEndes  laxa  x'ogwatsle  xEtsEmas. 
Wa,  la  goxwax'da£xuses  e£eyasowe  laxa  x  okume  qa£s  la  guxtsla-  35 
las  laxa  t  !olt  !oxusEme  LEqlExsde  lExa£ya.  Wa,  gibmese  qotlaxs 
lae  hantslots  laxa  £walase  loqlwa.  Wa,  la  guqEyintsa  £wape  laq 
qa£s  golg'Elga£yeses  e£eyasowe  laq,  qa  lawales  dzEq  !waq  !a£ya. 
Wa,  la  tslokwa,  laeda  ma£lokwe  dax,£idxa  hiabnEme  laxa  gllsgdl- 
t!a  kdipnalaa  qa£s  kdipiides  laxa  xux'ExsEmala  tlesEma  qa£s  la  40 
hapstEnts  laxa  £wabEts!awasa  itwawe  naEngatsIa  qa  lawayesa 
guna£ye  k!wek!utsEmeq.  Wa,  la  kdipstEnts  laxa  £wabEts!awasa 
Lawatsa.  Wa,  aTrnese  gwal  kdipstalasa  x  ix’ExsEmala  tlesEm  la- 
qexs  lae  maEmdElquleda  £wape.  Wii,  gubmese  mEdElx£w!dExs  lae 
kdoxstEntsa  x-okwe£lats!e  t!olt!oxusEm  LEqlExsd  lExa  laq.  Wa,  45 
75052 — 21 — 35  eth — pt  1 - 36 
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47  more  red-hot  |  stones  into  it,  not  very  many,  so  that  the  water  boils 
hard.  They  are  not  |  long  in  the  water  and  they  are  done.  Then 
they  take  out  the  basket  with  the  bulbs,  |  and  they  pour  the  boiled 
50  bulbs  into  the  large  dish.  ||  Then  they  put  the  flat-bottomed  basket 
again  close  to  the  lily-bulb-box,  |  and  they  pour  some  more  raw 
bulbs  into  it;  and  when  it  is  full,  |  they  put  it  into  the  large  dish 
to  wash  the  bulbs;  |  and  they  pour  some  water  on  them  and  move 
them  with  their  hands;  and  when  all  the  soil  is  off,  |  they  put  the 
55  basket  with  the  bulbs  into  the  hot  water.  They  ||  pick  up  some 
more  red-hot  stones  and  put  them  into  it;  |  and  when  the  water 
boils  up,  they  stop  putting  |  red-hot  stones  into  it.  When  they  are 
done,  they  |  take  out  the  flat-bottomed  lily-basket  and  pour  the 
bulbs  into  |  another  large  dish.  They  keep  on  doing  this,  and  they  || 
60  only  stop  when  all  the  lily-bulbs  are  out  of  the  box.  | 

Then  the  wife  of  the  host  takes  out  the  dishes  |  and  the  spoon- 
baskets,  and  oil;  and  |  two  men  go  and  take  up  each  one  large  ladle, 
65  and  |  each  one  empty  dish,  and  they  put  these  close  ||  to  the  dish  in 
which  the  cooked  lily-bulbs  are.  They  dip  the  large  |  ladle  into  the 
bulbs,  and  they  pour  them  into  the  empty  dish.  |  When  the  dish  is 
more  than  half  full,  they  go  and  put  them  down  on  the  |  left-hand 


46  guPmese  la  hanstalaxs  lae  etled  kdipstalasa  holale  xdx'ExsEmala 
tlesEm  laq  qa  alax'hdes  maEmdElqideda  £wape.  Wa,  k'!est!a 
ItlaEm  gestalllExs  lae  l !opa.  Wa,  la  k- !ox£wustEndxa  x-okwe£lats!e 
qa£s  la  giixtslotsa  la  q!olku  x'okum  laxa  £walase  loqlwa.  Wa,  la 
50  xwelaqa  hang-agEntsa  LEqlExsde  lExa  laxa  x'ogwatsle  XEtsEma 
qa£s  giixtslalesa  kdilx'e  x’okum  laq.  Wa,  guPmese  qotlaxs  lae 
hantslots  laxa  ts!ats!e  £walas  loqlwa  qa£s  guqEyindesa  £wape  laq, 
qa£s  golg’Elga£yeses  e£eyasowe  laq.  Wa,  gubmese  £wPlawe  dzedzExu- 
sEma£yas  lae  hanstEnts  laxa  ts!Elxusta  £wapa.  Wa,  laxae  k-!l- 
55  p!itsE£weda  x-Ix-ExsEmala  tlesEma  qa£s  la  kdipstalas  laq.  Wa, 
glpEinxaawise  maEmdElqule  £wapasexs  lae  x’oshd  kdipstalasa 
x-ix-ExsEmala  tlesEm  laq.  Wa,  g  ipEmxaawise  LlopExs  lae  axwii- 
stEndxa  xnkwe£lats!e  LEqtexsd  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  guxtslots  laxa 
ogu£la£maxat !  £walas  loqlwa.  Wa,  axusamese  he  gweg-ila.  Wa, 
60  aPmese  gwalExs  lae  £w!lg'Elts  loweda  x'ogwats  lex'de  XEtsEma. 

Wii,  la  gEnEinasa  klwelase  mEx£wElt  lalllElaxa  loElqhve.  Wa, 
hehnisa  k'ayafcsle  LlExosgEma;  wa,  heffnisa  L!e£na.  Wa,  la  ax£e- 
deda  maffokwe  bebEgwanEmxa  £naPnEme  aw4  k'ak’EtslEnaqa;  wa, 
he£misa  £naPnEmexLa  laxa  lopEmtsIa  loElqlwa  qa£s  la  ha£nots!Eli- 
65  las  laxa  axtslEWasasa  Llope  x’okiima.  Wa,  la  tseqasa  £walase 
k'atslEnaq  laq  qa£s  la  tsetslalas  laxa  lopEmtsIa  loqlwa.  Wa, 
glPmese  ek.- Jolts tendExs  lae  qashda  qa£s  la  k-ag’alllas  laxa  gEm- 
xots^lilasa  3,wiLElasa  tlEX'ila.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gwegulaxa 
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side  inside  the  door;  and  they  continue  doing  so  with  |  many  empty  70 
dishes.  They  only  stop  when  cooked  |j  lily-bulbs  are  in  front  of  all 
of  them.  When  they  have  done  so,  they  take  |  oil  and  pour  on  much 
oil.  When  |  this  has  been  done,  they  take  the  large  ladles  and  stir 
(the  bulbs) ;  |  and  after  stirring  them,  they  take  the  spoon-basket  |  75 
and  give  the  spoons  to  those  who  are  to  eat  the  bulbs;  ||  and  when 
every  one  has  a  spoon,  they  put  the  dishes  with  the  bulbs  |  in  front 
of  those  who  are  to  eat  the  lily-bulbs.  When  they  have  all  been  put 
down,  |  the  guests  take  the  spoons  and  begin  to  eat;  |  and  after  they 
have  done  so,  they  drink  a  little  water,  for  |  they  do  not  want  to  get 
squeamish,  because  there  is  much  oil  in  it,  for  ||  there  is  more  oil  80 
than  lily-bulbs.  It  tastes  bitter  when  there  is  only  a  little  j  oil  with 
it:  therefore  they  put  much  oil  in,  to  remove  the  bitter  taste.  | 
After  drinking,  the  guests  go  out.  |  That  is  all  about  one  way  of 
cooking  it.  | 

Boiled  Lily-Bulbs. — There  is  another  way  of  cooking  them.  |  They  1 
wash  them  in  the  same  way  as  I  |  said  before;  and  the  only  difference 
is  that  they  are  boiled,  for  |  they  pour  them  into  a  small  kettle  after 
washing  them,  and  they  take  an  ||  old  mat  and  cover  them  over  with  5 
it.  After  that  they  tuck  it  in  all  round  |  inside  of  the  small  kettle, 
so  that  steam  cannot  come  through.  |  And  after  they  finish  this,  they 
dip  up  some  water  and  pour  it  over  the  |  old  mat  covering;  and  when 

qlenEine  lopEmts!a  toElqlwa.  Wa,  abmese  gwalExs  lae  q!walxo- 
ts!Ewakusa  qlolkwe  x'okuma.  Wa,  g'lbmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  70 
L!e£na  qa£s  lii  klunqlEqasa  qlenEme  ide£na  laq.  Wa,  g'lbmese 
gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  £walase  k'atslEnaqa  qa£s  la  xwetElges  laq. 
Wa,  g'lbmese  £wi£la  la  xwedEkwa,  lae  ax£edxa  k'ayatsle  l!exos- 
gEma  qa£s  la  ts.Twanaesas  laxa  x'oxux'axuLaxa  x'okume.  Wa, 
g'lbmese  £wllxtoxa  kak'EtslEnaqaxs  lae  lcaedzEma  x'oxux'agwats!e-  75 
Le  loslqlwa  laxa  x'oxux'axuLaq.  Wa,  g'lbmese  £wilg'alllExs  lae 
hex£ida£ma  klwele  daxaxes  k'ak'EtsfEnaqe  qa£s  £yos£ideq.  Wa, 
g'lbmese  gwalExs  lae  xaiJax'hd  naxhdxa  £wE£wap!Eme  qaxs 
gwaqlfilae  tslEnklulEla,  qaxs  xEnLElae  qleqxa  Le£na,  yixs  hiie 
q!egawa£ya  L!e£nasa  xmkiime,  qaxs  Lomae  malplaxs  liolElqaaxa  80 
L!e£na;  wa  he£mis  lag'ilas  q!eqxa  L!e£na  qa  limp !Ex-£ides  malplas. 
Wa,  gubmese  gwal  naqaxa  £wapaxs  lae  hoqiiwElseda  klwelde.  Wii, 
laEm  gwal  laxa  £nEmx'£idala  ha£mex-silaeneq. 

Boiled  Lily-Bulbs. — Wa,  g-a£mes  £nEmx-£idala  g-ada,  yixs  hanx-LEn-  i 
tsE£wae.  Wa,  heEmxaa  gweg-ilasoxs  lae  ts!oxwasE£wa  yixEn  gulx-de 
waldEina.  Wii,  la  lex-aEm  oguqalayosexs  hanx'Laakwae,  yixs  4£mae 
guxts  !oyo  laxa hahiEmaxs  lae  gwal  ts  !oxwasE£wa.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£weda 
k-aflr  !obane  qa£s  nassylndayowe  laq.  Wa,  g-ll£mese  gwal  dzopasEhve  5 
awe£stas  otslawasa  ha£nEine  qa  k- leases  &laEm  k-Exusalasa  kdalEla. 
Wa,  gubmese  gwalExs  lae  tsex-£idxa  £wape  qa£s  giigELaya£yes  laxa 
nasEya£ye  k1  !ak-  !obana.  Wii,  a£mise  k-ak-ots!E£wa  qa  ek-  !oldza£yesa 
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9  (the  woman)  thinks  that  the  |  water  passes  a  little  more  than  half 
the  height  of  the  lily-bulbs  in  the  small  kettle,  she  puts  it  on  the  || 
10  fire.  She  does  not  leave  it  there  a  long  time  boiling,  before  |  she 
takes  it  off  of  the  fire.  She  takes  off  the  covering,  and  |  takes  her 
small  dish,  which  she  brings  and  puts  down,  and  also  her  oil  and  her  | 
spoon.  Then  she  takes  the  spoon  and  dips  it  into  the  |  boiled  lily- 

15  bulbs.  Then  she  drains  off  the  liquid;  ||  and  when  all  the  liquid  has 

run  out,  she  pours  (the  bulbs)  into  a  small  dish,  |  and  continues  doing 
this  with  the  others;  and  when  they  have  |  all  been  put  into  small 
dishes,  she  presses  them  with  the  back  of  the  spoon,  |  until  they  are 
mashed;  and  when  they  are  mashed,  they  are  |  like  wet  flour,  she  takes 
20  oil  and  pours  it  ||  in.  There  is  much  oil  on  them.  After  doing  so, 
she  eats  with  the  |  spoon.  Now  she  does  in  the  same  way  as  |  I 
said  before.  Lily-bulbs  are  never  baked  in  ashes,  for  |  they  are  very 
soft  when  cooked.  That  is  all.  | 

25  Elderberry  Cakes. — Now  I  will  talk  about  the  ||  eating  of  elder¬ 
berry-cakes.  When  winter  comes,  and  when  |  the  tribe  of  the  owner 

of  elderberry-cakes  have  a  winter  dance,  (the  owner)  invites  his  | 
tribe  at  noon;  for  elderberry-cakes  must  not  be  eaten  in  the  |  morning, 
because  they  give  stomach-ache.  Therefore  they  just  invite  |  those 
who  are  to  eat  the  elderberries  when  they  think  that  the  people  have 


£wape  lax  £walalaasasa  x-okume  laxa  hahiEmaxs  lae  hanx'LEnts  laxes 
10  lEgwlle.  Wa,  la  kdes  alanm  helqlalaq  gegdlil  maEmdElqiilaxs  lae 
hanx'sEiidEq  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  nasodEx  nasEya£yas.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  lalogume  qa£s  g-axe  k-ag"alilas.  Wa,  hehnisLes  Lle£na  le£w!s 
k-atslEnaqe.  Wa,  la  dax-£Idxa  k-atslEnaqe  qa£s  tsex-£Ides  laxa 
hanx'Laakwe  x'okuma.  Wa,  la  x-ats  !alaq  qa  £wi£l4wes  £wapaga£yas. 
15  Wa,  g-il£mese  £wl£lawe  £wapaga£yasexs  lae  tsetslhts  laxa  lalogume. 
Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gwegdlaxa  wa,oka.  Wa,  gdkmese  £wl£laxs  lae 
£wllts!a  laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  la  LlEmkiilges  oxLafyases  k-atslEnaqe 
laq  qa  qlweqliiltsles.  Wa,  gul£mese  £wi£la  la  qlwekwaxs  lae  yo 
gwex-sa  gEnk-ax  quxa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  L!e£na  qa£s  klunqlEqes 
20  laq.  Wa,  laEm  qleqxa  L!e£na.  Wa,  gul£mese  gwalExs  lae  £yos£itses 
k-atslEnaqe  laq.  Wa,  4£mese  la  nak-EmgultEwex  gweg-ilasasa 
gdbrdEn  waldEina.  Wa,  la  k- !es  dzamesaso£  laxa  guna£ye  qaxs 
alae  xashdExs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  laEm  gwala. 

Elderberry  Cakes.  —  Wa,  lahnesEn  gwagwex-s£x-£idEl  laqexs  lae 
25  ts!ex-ts!ax-£ida.  Wa,  he£maaxs  lae  tslawunxhda  yixs  lae  ts  le¬ 
ts  !eqe  g-okulotasa  ts  lendzonokwasa  tslendzowe.  Wa,  la  Le£lalaxes 
g-okulotaxa  la  nEqiila  qaxs  k'lesae  ex-  lax  ts!ex-ts!ax-sE£waxa 
gaala  qaxs  tslEx-sEmdzEmae.  Wa,  he£mes  lag-ilas  al£Em  Le£la- 
leda  ts lendzonokwaxs  lae  k'otax  laEm  £wi£la  gaaxstales  g-okulote. 
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eaten  their  breakfast.  ||  At  noon  they  invite  all  the  men  when  |  they  30 
have  a  winter  dance.  As  soon  as  the  messengers  go  out  to  call,  | 
the  wife  of  the  one  who  gives  the  elderberry-feast  gets  ready  and  | 
clears  her  house.  After  she  has  done  so,  she  brings  out  her  |  dishes, 
which  she  puts  down  at  the  right-hand  side  inside  the  ||  'door  of  the  35 
house  where  the  elderberries  are  to  be  eaten.  There  she  also  puts  the 
large  water-buckets  |  and  the  elderberry-boxes  and  oil.  When  |  every¬ 
thing  is  ready,  she  sends  some  member  of  (her  husband's)  numaym 
to  go  and  |  draw  water;  and  when  those  who  have  gone  to  get  water 
come  back,  she  fills  |  the  large  buckets  with  water;  and  the  woman 
also  takes  her  spoon-basket  ||  and  puts  it  down  ready  by  her  seat  at  40 
the  left-hand  side  |  inside  the  door  of  the  house  where  the  elderberries 
are  to  be  eaten.  Now  |  the  guests  come  in,  after  they  have  been  called 
again  by  the  messengers.  As  soon  as  |  they  come  in,  they  wash  the 
dishes;  and  when  this  is  done,  |  (the  woman)  unties  the  cover  of  the 
elderberry-box  and  takes  out  the  ||  elderberry-cakes.  She  unties  the  45 
cedar-bark  strings,  and  |  throws  two  cakes  of  elderberries  into  each 
of  the  dishes.  |  As  soon  as  every  one  is  in  a  dish,  fresh  water  is 
poured  on;  |  and  she  leaves  them  there  while  the  feasters  begin  to 
sing  |  their  feast-songs.  She  wants  the  elderberries  to  soak.  ||  As  50 
soon  as  those  who  are  to  eat  the  elderberries  finish  singing  |  the  four 


Wa,  guhmese  nEqalaxs  lae  LedalasEhveda  hiaxwa  bebEgwanEmxs  30 
lae  ts'.etsleqa.  Wa,  gdlhnese  la  g-aleda  Ledabslgdsaxs  lae  hex£i- 
da£ma  gEnEmasa  ts!ex-ts!anasLaxa  tslendzowe  xwanabida  qa£s 
ex£wldexes  g'okwe.  W a,  g'ilhnese  gwalExs  lae  m.Ex£ult  lalllElaxes 
loElq  !we  qa  g'axes  mExstalil  lax  helk- !5tsalllas  awlLElases  ts!ex- 
ts!ax-ilats!eLe  g'okwa;  wa,  hehnises  awawe  naEngats!a.  Wa,  35 
hemispes  ts!enats!e  xaxadzEma;  wa,  hebnisa  L!e£na.  Wa,  gdhmese 
£wf£la  g-ax  gwalfla  lae  £yalaqasa  g'ayole  lax  £nE£memotas  qa  las 
tsax  £wapa.  Wa,  g'lTmese  g'axeda  tsax'daxa  Swapaxs  lae  qoqutla- 
1  able  da  awawe  naEngatsIaxa  fwape.  Wa,  la  ax£edxaaxes  kayatsle 
yixaaxa  ts'Edaqe  qa’ g'axes  gwalila  laxes  klwaelasa  gEmxotsalllas  40 
aweLElas  tlEX'ilasa  ts!ex'ts!ax'Plats!e  g-okwa.  Wa,  g'ax£me  h5- 
gwlLEleda  LedanEme  qaxs  lEsmae  yala  etse£stasE£wa.  Wa,  g-ihmese 
£wldaeLExs  laase  ts!ox£ug'intsE£weda  loElqlwe.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwa- 
Iexs  lae  x-akuyindxa  ts!enats!e  xaxadzEma.  Wa,  la  ax£wults  !alaxa 
ts lets lendzowe  qa£s  qwelalex  yaeltsEma£yas  k-adzEkwa.  Wa,  la  45 
pElx-alts!alasa  maemalExsa  tsendzowe  laxa  £naTnEmexLa  loElqlwa. 
Wa,  g-lhmese  q  Iwalxots  lEwakwa  loElqlwaxs  lae  guq!Eqaso£sa  fwE- 
£wap lEme.  Wa,  a£mese  la  he  gwaelExs  lae  k!we£lala  dEnxEleda 
ts!ex'ts!ax'Laxa  tslendzowe.  Wa,  laEm  £nex-  qa  pex-wTdesa^  la 
pexustalil  ts!endzowa.  Wa,  guldnese  gwal  dEnxEleda  ts!ex-  50 
ts!ax'Laxa  tslex'inasa  mosgEine  ts'.aqj.ala  qJ.EmqlEmdEmaxs  lae 
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52  winter-dance  songs,  |  all  the  young  men  of  the  host's  numaym  sit 
down  by  the  side  of  |  the  dishes  in  which  the  elderberries  are  rubbed. 
Each  takes  hold  of  a  soaked  |  elderberry-cake;  and  they  rub  them  to 
55  pieces,  since  the  liquid  has  all  been  soaked  up  ||  into  the  elderberry- 
cakes.  When  they  are  all  |  in  pieces,  they  rub  them  with  the  open 
right  hand,  so  that  they  become  really  thick  |  and  well  mixed  with 
water.  After  doing  so,  they  take  |  oil  and  pour  it  into  the  whole 
number  of  dishes.  |  They  put  in  much  oil;  and  after  doing  so,  they 
60  give  ||  the  spoons  to  the  guests;  and  after  every  one  of  those  who  are 
to  eat  the  elderberries  have  one,  |  they  carry  the  elderberry-dishes, 
one  for  each  six  |  men,  and  immediately  the  guests  begin  to  eat  the 
elderberries.  They  |  just  suck  out  the  juice  and  blow  out  the  seeds,  | 
65  but  the  old  people  swallow  them  with  the  seeds.  ||  After  they  have 
eaten,  water  is  passed  around,  and  they  |  rinse  their  mouths,  because 
seeds  remain  |  inside  the  mouth.  After  doing  so,  they  drink  a  little  | 
water,  and  then  they  go  out  when  they  have  |  finished.  || 

70  I  will  talk  about  the  elderberries  that  are  not  tied  into  bundles  | 
when  I  talk  about  the  salal-berries  when  these  are  picked,  |  for  the 
elderberries  get  ripe  first  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  berries.  That  is  [. 
why  they  go  first  to  pick  these.  | 


52  ;wbla£ma  hadyalas  £nE£memotasa  ts  lex-ts  lanase  la  k  lusagElllaxa 
yilyatslaxa  tslendzowe  loElqlwa.  Wa,  lax"da£xwe  dax-£idxa  pegE- 
kwe  tslendzowa  qa£s  q  Iweq  lults  laleq  yixs  lae  la  lEmx£walts  lawe 
55  £wapalas,  yixs  lae  £wiwElaqaxa  tslendzowe.  Wa,  g-ibmese  £wI£we1x-- 
sexs  lae  yilsElgeses  helk-  lots  !ana£ye  laq  qa  alak'lales  gEnk'axs 
lae  lElga  LE£wa  £wapaga£yas.  Wa,  g-ibmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£e- 
tsE£weda  Lle£na  qa£s  klunqlEqes  lax  £waxexLaasasa  loElqlwe.  Wa, 
laEm  qleqxa  Lle£na.  Wa,  g-ibmese  gwalExs  lae  tslEwanaedzEmeda 
50  kak-Ets tenaqe.  Wa,  gdbmese  £w!lxtoweda  ts  lex-ts  laxmaxs  lae  k-ax-- 
dzamolilEma  tsletslEx'tslala  loElqlwa  laxa  qleqlELlokwe  bebE- 
gwanEma.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  ts  lex-ts  !ax-£idEx-da£xwa.  Wa,  la£me 
ax-da£xu£Em  kltimtalax  £wapaga£yas  qa£s  pox-alex  mEk!uga£yas. 
Wa,  laaLas  £wida£Em  nEqwes5£sa  q  lulsq  lulyakwe  LE£wes  maklu- 
65  ga£y®-  Wa,  g-ibmese  £wblaxs  lae  tsayanaedzEmeda  £wape  qa  tslE- 
wenlExodes  qaxs  lae  gwelen  lExawa£ya  mEk!uga£yasa  ts  lex-ts  lax'- 
sE£was  lax  aweLlExawa£yas.  Wa,  g-ibmese  gwalExs  lae  xaL  !e- 
x  £id  nax£Id  laxa  ^wape.  Wa,  liex"£ida£mese  la  hoquwElsExs  lae 
gwala. 

70  Wa,  alEmlwIsEn  gwagwex-S£alal  laxa  k-  lese  yiltsEmaku  tslendzowa 
qEnLo  liel  gwagwex  s£alasLa  iiEklule  qo  lal  nEkwasoAo  qaxs  lex’a- 
£mae  g-il  Llopa  tslexdnasa  £naxwax  £na£nElemasa.  Wa,  he£mis 
lag'ilas  lex'aEm  g-il  ts  lex"asE£we. 
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Unripe  Elderberries. — Now  I  will  talk  again  about  ||  the  boiled  75 
elderberries;  that  is,  before  they  are  red.  |  Only  the  old  women 
like  very  much  to  eat  elderberries,  |  and  they  go  first  to  get  elder¬ 
berries  when  they  are  still  green;  |  for,  as  soon  as  a  woman  sees  elder¬ 
berries  that  are  still  green,  she  takes  |  a  small  small-meshed  basket 
and  goes  to  pick  the  elderberries.  When  she  arrives  ||  at  the  elder-  80 
berry-bushes,  she  plucks  off  the  elderberries,  which  are  in  bunches,  | 
and  throws  them  into  the  basket  for  carrying  elderberries.  When  it 
is  |  full,  she  goes  home  at  once  and  puts  |  down  the  basket  with  the 
elderberries.  She  takes  her  small  kettle  and  |  carries  it  down  to  the 
beach.  Then  she  puts  down  the  kettle,  ||  picks  up  gravel,  and  puts  85 
it  into  the  small  kettle.  |  She  takes  care  that  no  sand  that  sticks  to 
the  gravel  |  gets  into  the  kettle.  WThen  it  is  half  full  from  the  bottom 
with  |  gravel,  she  carries  the  little  kettle  with  the  gravel  in  it  into 
the  house,  and  |  puts  it  down  where  she  is  working  at  the  elder¬ 
berries.  Then  she  takes  her  ||  small-meshed  basket  with  elderberries  90 
in  it,  and  she  pours  the  elderberries  |  into  the  small  kettle  for  cooking 
elderberries.  When  they  are  all  in,  she  dips  up  a  |  little  water  and 
pours  it  in.  She  takes  an  old  piece  of  matting  |  and  puts  it  on  as  a 
cover.  Then  she  puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  |  watches  it  until  it 
boils  up;  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  up,  ||  she  takes  it  off  and  takes  off  the  95 


Unripe  Elderberries. — Wa,  lahnesEn  edzaqwal  gwagwex'shalal 
laxa  hanx'Laakwe  tslex'ina,  yixs  kdeshnae  gultleda,  yixs  lex'a-  75 
hnaeda  laElk  !wana£ye  xEnnEla  tsletslex'bEsxa  tslex'ina.  Wa, 
he£mis  g-il  tslex'Tdxa  tslex'inaxs  hehnae  ales  lEnlEnxsEma 
yixs  g'ihmae  dox£waLElaxa  tslex'inaxs  lae  lEnlEnxsEma,  lae  ax£ed- 
xes  tloltloxusEme  lalaxama  qa£s  la  ts  lex'a.  Wa,  g'ihmese  lag-aa 
laxa  ts lex'mEsaxs  lae  klulpledxa  tslex'ina  laxes  mabnEmxLalae-  go 
na£ye  qa£s  klulptslales  laxes  tslenatsle  lalaxama.  WTiL,  g'ilhnese 
qotlaxs  lae  hex'hdaEin  la  na£nakwa  laxes  g'dkwe.  Wa,  la  hang  a- 
lllaxes  tslenatsle  lalaxama  qa£s  ax£edexes  hahiEme.  Wa,  la  k' !o- 
qulaqexs  lae  lEntsles  laxa  idEmahse.  Wa,  hang'alisasexs  lae 
mEnx'hdxa  tlatledzEme  qa£s  la  k'latslalas  laxes  ha£nEme.  Wd,  35 
laEm  aeklla  qa  k-  leases  lasa  eg'ise  klutala  laxa  tlatledzEmaxs  lae 
k'latslalas  laxa  ha£nEme.  Wa,  g'il£mese  nEgoyoxsdalaxa  tlatle¬ 
dzEmaxs  g'axae  k'loqulesaxa  tlat  ledzEmtslala  hahiEma  qa  s  g  axe 
hang 'alii  as  laxes  tslatslex'silasaxa  tslex'ina.  Vi^a,  la  ax  edxes 
tslenatsle  tlbltloxuSEm  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  guqasasa  tslex'ina  laxa  90 
tslex'UlatsleLe  ha£nEma.  Wa,  g'ibhnese  £w!£1osexs  lae  tsex'hdxa 
holale  £wapa  qa£s  la  guqlEqas  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  k  lak  lobane 
qa£s  nasEyindes  laq.  Wa,  la  hanx'LEnts  laxes  lngwlle.  Wa,  la 
qlaqlalalaq  qa  mEdElx£wides.  Wa,  glhmese  mEdEbhwidExs  lae 
hanx-sEndEq  qa£s  nasodex  nasEya£yas.  Wii,  la  ax£edxes  talogume  95 
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96  covering.  She  takes  her  small  dish  |  and  spoon  and  puts  them  down 
by  the  side  of  the  small  kettle  |  in  which  the  elderberries  have  been 
cooked.  She  takes  her  spoon  and  pokes  under  the  |  boiled  elder¬ 
berries,  and  lifts  them  up  and  puts  them  into  |  the  dish  from  which 
the  elderberries  are  eaten;  and  after  she  has  done  so,  she  turns  her 
100  spoon  over  and  ||  presses  it  into  the  boiled  elderberries,  which  are 
still  in  bunches  on  the  stems.  |  Now  she  breaks  them  to  pieces;  and 
when  they  get  thick  and  pasty,  she  |  takes  oil  and  pours  it  over  them. 
After  doing  so,  she  |  takes  her  spoon  and  again  presses  (the  elder¬ 
berries)  with  the  back  of  the  spoon.  |  After  doing  so,  she  licks  off  the 
5  juice  from  the  spoon  and  ||  puts  it  down.  Then  she  takes  a  cedar- 
stick  and  splits  it  so  that  it  is  like  |  a  pair  of  tongs.  She  takes  a 
piece  of  split  cedar-bark  and  ties  it  on  one  end  to  |  keep  it  from 
splitting,  and  the  tongs  are  one  span  |  in  length.  When  the  tongs  are 
finished,  they  |  are  used  like  a  fork.  She  puts  them  into  the  boiled  || 
10  berries  which  are  mixed  with  the  stems.  Then  she  puts  (the  tongs) 
into  her  mouth  and  sucks  out  the  juice;  |  and  when  all  the  juice  has 
been  sucked  out,  she  blows  out  the  stems  and  the  |  seeds.  She  con¬ 
tinues  doing  so  while  she  is  eating  the  boiled  |  elderberries.  After 
she  has  done  this,  she  puts  away  what  is  left,  |  so  that  she  can  eat  it 
15  after  a  while.  Then  she  takes  up  some  water  and  ||  rinses  her  mouth, 
so  that  the  seeds  that  are  in  her  mouth  may  come  out.  |  After  she 


96  LE£wis  k'ats lEnaqe.  Wa,  la  k'anoldases  lalogume  laxes  tslex'i- 
Tats  !e  hahiEma.  Wa,  la  axTdxes  k'ats  lEnaqe  qVs  tsEyabodes  laxa 
hanxmaakwe  tslex'ina  qa£s  la  tsetslots  laxa  tslex'tslanats  lene 
laloguma.  Wa,  gulTnese  gwalExs  lae  nELalamasxes  k'atslEnaqaxs 
100  lae  qlotElges  laxa  hanxxaakwe  tslex'ina  yixs  axalahnaes  tslena- 
nowe.  Wa,  laEm  qlweqlultslalaq.  Wa,  guTmese  la  gsnk-axs  lae 
ax£edxa  Llehia  qa£s  klunqlEqes  laq.  Wa,  gITmese  gwalExs  lae 
ax£edxes  teats lEnaqe  qa£s  etlede  qlotElges  aweg-a£yas  laq.  Wa 
guhmese  gwala  lae  teElgEtegmidxes  kAts  lEnaqe.  '  Wa,  la  gug  a- 
5  lilasexs  lae  ax£edxa  k  !wafxi,awe  qa£s  xox£wide  qa  yEwes  la  gwex-sa 
ts  lesLalax.  Wit,  la  ax£edxa  dzEXEkwe  dEnasa  qa£s  yiLlEXLEndes 
qa  kieses  hekdotled  xoxusa.  Wa,  la  £nEmp Isnk-e  £wasgEmasas 
laxEns  q  Iwaq  !wax-ts  !ana£yex.  Wa,  g  thmese  gwala  k- libay owe  ha- 
£ma}  oxs  lae  k  lipllts  laxa  hanxmaakwe  q  Iweq  !walEwaku  LE£we 
10  tslenanowe  tslex-ina  qa£s  k-  Itpq  tedzEndes.  Wa,  la  klumtElgeq. 
Wa,  g  lhmese  £wi£lawe  saaqas  lae  pox'odex  tslenanowas  LE£wes 
mEk!uga£ye.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg-ilaxs  tslex'tslax-aaxa  hanx- 
Laakwe  tsjexuna.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwatexs  lae  g-exaxes  anex-sa£ye 
qa£s  etledel  ts!ex-ts!ax-£IdLEq.  Wa,  la  tsSx'ddxa  £wape  qa£s  ts'E- 
15  weLlExode  qa  lawayesa  la  klweklutala  maEmklugesa  ts'ex-ina  lax 
aweL!Exawa£yas.  Wa,  glhmese  gwalExs  lae  xaL!Ex  £id  naxhdxa 
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has  clone  this,  she  drinks  a  little  |  water;  and  after  doing  this,  she  117 
eats  roasted  salmon  |  with  oil.  She  does  this  with  the  roasted  sal¬ 
mon  |  so  that  she  may  get  no  stomach-ache.  Now  that  is  all  about 
the  elderberries.  || 

Salal-Berry  Cakes. — Now  I  will  talk  about  the  long  salal-berry  1 
cakes  when  they  are  |  squeezed  (in  water).  First  of  all,  the  woman 
takes  her  |  dishes.  She  puts  them  down  (in  a  row).  She  goes  to  draw 
water,  and  |  pours  it  into  the  dishes.  When  the  water  is  in  each  dish,  || 
she  takes  shredded  cedar-bark  and  |  washes  them,  beginning  at  one  5 
end.  She  uses  the  shredded  |  cedar-bark  in  washing  them  so  that 
all  the  dirt  may  come  off.  When  |  they  are  clean,  she  takes  the  box 
with  long  salal-berry  cakes,  |  unties  the  string  holding  down  the 
cover,  ||  takes  off  the  cover,  and  takes  off  the  skunk-cabbage  covering.  10 
She  puts  it  down,  and  takes  |  out  the  long  salal-berry  cakes  and 
breaks  them  into  |  five  pieces  lengthwise.  She  puts  each  one  of  the  | 
pieces  into  a  dish.  There  are  five  |  dishes  to  each  long  salal-berry 
cake;  and  when  ||  there  is  a  piece  in  each  dish,  she  goes  to  draw  water  15 
and  pours  |  it  in;  and  when  there  is  water  in  the  dishes,  she  takes  | 
a  mat  and  covers  up  the  dishes  with  the  pieces  of  salal-berry  |  cake. 

She  leaves  them  in  this  way  until  the  morning,  when  daylight  comes.  | 

She  leaves  them  there  all  night.  ||  In  the  morning,  when  daylight  20 

£wape.  Wa,  guFmese  gwalExs  lae  lieleguntsa  idobEkwe.  Wa,  117 
laEin  tslEpas  laxa  ide£na.  Wa,  heEm  lagulas  he  gwex-htsa  idobE- 
kwe  qa£s  k-'.ese  tslEX’sEmsEla.  Wa,  laEm  gwala  laxa  tslexuna. 

Salal-Berry  Cakes. — Wa,  la£mesEn  gwagwex's£x'TdEl  laqcxs  lae  1 
q!wesasE£weda  heyadzo  tlEqa,  yixs  heTnae  gul  ax£etso£sa  tslEdaqes 
loElqlwe,  qa£s  g’axe  mEx£alilElas.  Wa,  la  tsex'hdxa  £wape  qa£s 
gugEglndales  laxa  loElqlwe.  Wa,  guFmese  q  Iwalxots  lEwaxusa 
£wapaxs  lae  ax£edxa  qloyaakwe  k'adzF.kwa,  Wa,  la  g'abalela-  5 
qexs  lae  tsloxugbndalaq.  Wa,  laEm  dzEg'shag-esa  qloyaakwe 
k-adzEku  laq  qa  lawayesa  dzedzEgug-a£yas.  Wa,  guFmese  la 
eeg'Eg’axs  lae  ax£edxes  heyadzoatsle  nEgudzowe  tlEqa  qa£s  qwe- 
lEyindex  t!Emak'Eya£yas.  Wa,  la  axodEx  ytkuya£yas.  Wa,  la 
axalaxa  paqEya£ye  k‘  !eF-  !aok!wa  qa£s  axalllEles.  Wa,  la  ax£wul-  10 
tslodxa  heyadzowe  liEgudzOwe  tlEqa.  Wa,  la  k  !ok!upsalaq  qa 
sesEkdaxse  laxes  awasgEmase.  Wa,  la  pElx'tsIalasa  £naFnEmxsa 
k  !op!awe  laxa  £naFnEmexLa  loqlwa.  Wa,  laEm  sEkdexLa  IoeI- 
q  !wa  laxa  £nEmxsa  heyadzowe  nEgudzo  tlEqa.  Wa,  guFmese 
q  IwalxotslEwakweda  loElqlwaxs  lae  tsa  laxa  £wape  qa£s  la  qaplE-  15 
qElas  laq.  Wa,  guFmese  la  £wi£la  la  qlogulllxa  £wapaxs  lae  ax£ed- 
xa  le£wa£ye  qa£s  nakuymdes  laxa  t texts  lalaxa  heyadzowe  nEgudzo 
tlEqa.  Wa,  laEm  hex'sal  gwaelLe  lalaal  laxa  laLa  £nax-£IdElxa 
gaala.  Wa,  laEm  xamastalllne  tleltalllxa  ganoLe.  Wa,  glFmese 
£nax'£idxa  gaalaxs  laeda  hatyaFa  ne£lalaxes  g-okulote  qa  g-axes  20 
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21  comes,  the  young  men  go  to  call  the  people  to  |  eat  the  long  salal- 
berry  cakes.  They  all  come  in  after  the  young  men  have  called 
them  |  four  times.  Then  the  woman  takes  off  the  mat  |  covering  of 
the  dishes,  and  the  young  men  go  and  stand  each  |  next  to  a  dish, 
25  and  they  sit  down  and  put  ||  both  hands  into  the  soaked  berry-cake. 
They  |  take  a  handful  of  the  berry-cake,  squeeze  it  into  a  ball,  and, 
when  they  take  it  out,  |  they  squeeze  it  again,  so  that  the  ball  of 
berries  gets  smaller;  |  and  they  stop  squeezing  only  when  it  is  all 
dissolved  and  the  liquid  is  thick.  |  Then  they  stop  squeezing  the 
30  berry-cake.  The  woman  goes  ||  to  get  oil,  and  pours  it  on.  They 
put  much  oil  on;  |  and  after  doing  so,  the  woman  takes  the  |  basket 
containing  her  horn  spoons.  (For  horn  spoons  |  are  made  for  eating 
salal-berry  cakes,  because  they  are  all  black,  |  and  the  spoons  do  not 
35  turn  black  after  being  used  by  those  ||  who  eat  long  salal-berry  cakes, 
as  the  wooden  spoons  do,  when  |  they  begin  to  use  them  for  eating 
salal-berry  cakes.  Even  |  if  they  are  new,  [the  wooden  spoons]  at 
once  turn  black  all  over.  I  Therefore  they  use  only  horn  spoons  to 
eat  |  long  salal-berry  cakes  when  they  are  given  at  a  feast,  because 
[the  berries]  do  not  stick  to  them.)  || 

40  I  only  wished  to  turn  for  a  while  to  this.  |  They  give  a  spoon  to 
every  guest  who  |  eats  long  salal-berry  cake.  After  this  has  been 


21  tlExtlaqa  laxa  heyadzowe  tlEqa.  Wa,  gdl£mese  g-ax  £wI£laeLExs 
lae  mop  !ene£steda  ha£yal£a  etse£sta  laasa  tslEdaqe  axodxa  le£wa£ye 
naxumaliltsa  loElqlwe.  Wa,  la  q  !walxogwaga£ya  £nal£nEmokwe 
hel£a  lax  £waxexLaasasa  loElqlwe  qa£s  k!us£alllExs  lae  axstEnda- 
25  lases  £wax'solts  !ana£ye  laxa  hapstallle  tlEqa.  Wa,  lax'da£xwe 
golx-£idxa  tlEqa  qa£s  loxsEmg'ileq;  wa,  g'lFmese  £wi£lostaxs  lae 
q!wes£idEq.  Wa,  hehnis  la  ts lEma£nakulatsa  loxsEme  tlEqa.  Wa, 
aTmese  gwal  qhvesaqexs  lae  £wl£la.  Wa,  laEm  gEnx'hdeda 
£wapalas.  Wa,  laEm  gwala  qlwesaxa  tlEqa;  wa,  lapeda  tslEdaqe 
30  ax£edxa  n!e£na  qa£s  klunqlEqes  laq.  Wa,  laEm  qleqxa  Lle£naxs 
lae  klunqlEgEmq.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£ededa  tslEda- 
qaxes  tslololag-atsle  nlExosgEm  qaxs  he£mae  k’atslEnaqeltsa  tslo- 
lolaqa  heyadzowe  nEgudzo  tlEqa  qaxs  tslotslElEg'aeda  tslololaqe 
k'atslEnaqa.  Wa,  la  k'es  awElx'Es  ts  loTldExs  lae  gwal  £yosElaxa 
35  heyadzowe  nEgudzo  tlEqa,  he  gwex'sa  klwek IwagEg'a  k’atslEna- 
qaxs  gdFmae  £yos£idayo  laxa  heyadzowe  nEgudzo  tlsqaxs  he£mae 
ales  alolaqe  lae  hex-£idaEm  la  tslotslElg’ax^ida.  Wa,  he£mis 
lag-ilas  Iex-aEm  £yo£yatsleda  tsletslololaqe  k'ak'Ets bmaqxa  heya¬ 
dzowe  nEgudzo  tlEqaxs  klweladzEmae  qaxs  k-  lesae  klutala  laq. 

40  Wa,  a£mEn  £nEx-  qEn  yawashde  guyoyox£w!d  gwagwex-s£xud  laq. 
Wa,  la  tslEwanaedzEma  tsletslololaqe  k'ak’Ets lEnaq’ laxa  klwelaxa 
heyadzowe  nEgudzowe  tlEqa;  wa,  g'iFmese  gwalExs  lae  k'agEmli- 
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done,  they  |  put  before  them  the  dishes  containing  salal-berries  mixed  48 
with  water.  Now  there  are  |  six  men  to  each  dish.  When  the 
dishes  have  all  been  put  down,  ||  they  immediately  begin  to  eat  the  |  45 
squeezed  long  salal-berry  cakes  in  the  dishes  with  their  horn  spoons. 
After  eating,  |  the  salal-berry  dishes  are  taken  away  |  and  put  down 
at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  door  of  the  |  feasting-house.  Then  the 
guests  go  out  at  once.  ||  They  do  not  drink  any  water  after  the  feast.  50 
That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Raw  Salal- Berries  (Eating  raw,  ripe  salal-berries).  —  |  When  the  1 
woman  comes  home  after  picking  |  ripe  salal-berries,  her  husband 
goes  and  calls  whomever  he  likes  |  to  come  to  eat  ripe  salal-berries. 
When  ||  the  guests  are  all  in,  the  woman  takes  a  long  I  narrow  mat  5 
and  spreads  it  in  front,  of  those  who  are  to  |  eat  the  ripe  salal-berries. 
Her  husband  takes  the  |  basket  containing  the  salal-berries  and  pours 
them  all  along  the  mat  in  |  front  of  his  guests.  He  pours  out  ||  all,  10 
so  that  it  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  guests.  His  wife  pours  oil  into  | 
oil-dishes;  and  as  soon  as  she  has  poured  in  the  oil,  her  |  husband 
takes  the  oil-dishes  and  puts  them  on  the  salal-berries.  |  He  puts  them 
far  enough  apart  for  the  men  to  reach  them,  |  and  there  are  four  men 
to  each.  ||  After  all  the  oil-dishes  have  been  put  down,  the  guests  15 
take  |  the  salal-berries,  each  one  bunch.  They  dip  them  into  the  oil;  | 

MayEweda  t  let  texts  lala  loElqlwa  laxa  klwele.  Wa,  ladne  qleqlE-  43 
Llalaxa  dialdiEmexLa  loElqlwa.  Wa,  gdldnese  dvilg-alTleda  IoeI- 
qlwaxs  lae  hex-ddaEm  £naxwa  £yosdtses  tsetslololaqe  k-ak’EtslEnaq  45 
laxa  loxts  lala  q  lwedzEku  heyadzowe  t  !Eqa.  Wa,  gdldnese  dvidaxs  lae 
hexhldEma  IcagdlilEma  tletlExtlagatslex’daxa  qlwedzEkwe  heya¬ 
dzowe  tdEqa  qa£s  la  kik'ag-alilEm  lax  gEmxotsalllasa  tlExdlasa 
tlEqedatsle  g-okwa.  WTa,  hex,£ida£mese  la  hoqtiwElseda  klwelde. 
Wa,  laEin  hewaxa  nagek'Elax  £wape.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq.  50 

Raw  Salal-Berries  (Kmlx-k- lax'axa  nEklulaxs  lae  qlayoqwa).—  1 
Wii,  he£maaxs  g-alae  g’ax  na£nakweda  tslEdaqaxs  lax'de  nekwaxa 
q!ayoqwa  nEklula;  wii,  la  hTwiinEmas  LeTalaxes  gwE£yo  qa£s  Le- 
£lalasE£wa,  qa£s  q !Eq lEX'notxa  qlayoqwa  nEkhlla.  Wa,  gdhmese 
g-ax  £wi£laeLa  nedanEmasexs  lae  hex,£ida£ma  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  gll-  5 
dEdzowe  ts  !eq!ats!o  le£wa£ya  qa£s  la  LEpdzamolllas  laxes  nEkwe- 
lag  iLaxa  qlayoqwa  nEklula.  Wii,  lit  la£wunEmas  ax£edxa  nEk  1 lil¬ 
ts  lala  lExa£ya  qa£s  la,  qapanaesElasa  qlayoqwa  nEklul  lax  idasEx-- 
dzama£yases  LedanEme.  Wii,  a£mise  gwanala  qa  labalilesexs  lae 
£wllg11tslamasEq,  ytxs  laanes  gEnEme  k lunxts Ifilasa  Lledia  laxa  10 
tsletslEb.atsle.  Wa,  gdldnese  £wlda  k  lunxts  lEwakuxs  lae  ax£ede  la- 
£wiinEmaseq  qa£s  lii  hanaqElas  laxa  nEk lule.  Wii,,  laEm  aEm  gwa¬ 
nala  qa  belts lapElesa  bebEgwanEme  lax  awalagolilasasa  tsletslE- 
batsle.  Wii,  laEm  maemalasE£weda  £nal£nEmexLa.  Wa,  gdldnese 
£wllg'alTleda  ts  lets  lEbats  liixs  lae  hex- £ida£ma  klwele  dax'ddxa  dial-  15 
diEmxLa  nEklula  qa£s  k'atsEndes  laxa  Llediaxs  ts  lEbats  lets lalae. 
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17  and  after  they  have  done  this,  all  the  salal-berries  are  covered  with  oil.  | 
They  shake  off  the  oil,  take  the  bunch  out,  and  |  eat  them  off  one  at  a 
20  time;  and  when  all  have  been  taken  off,  they  throw  the  stem  ||  into 
the  fire.  Then  they  take  another  bunch  and  |  do  in  the  same  way, 
and  all  the  guests  do  the  same.  |  After  they  have  eaten,  they  all  go 
out  of  the  house.  |  They  drink  no  water  after  eating  it,  for  they  |  do 
25  not  want  to  remove  the  sweetness  from  the  mouth.  ||  For  this  reason 
they  do  not  drink  any  water.  The  reason  why  |  the  branch  is  thrown 
into  the  fire  by  the  one  who  has  eaten  the  berries  is,  that  they  do  not 
want  any  one  to  take  it  |  for  witchcraft;  for  the  man’s  breath  is  on  it, 
because  he  has  bitten  off  the  |  salal-berries  and  it  remains  on  it. 
Therefore  they  are  afraid.  Now  that  is  all  |  about  salal-berries.  || 

1  Cakes  of  Currants 1  (Eating  currant-cakes) . — First  |  the  woman  takes 
the  dishes  and  she  brings  them  down  and  she  puts  them  down  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  |  door  of  the  house  where  the  currant-cakes 
are  to  be  eaten;  and  she  places  there  also  oil  |  and  the  horn-spoon 
5  basket  and  also  large  water-buckets,  ||  are  put  down  on  the  floor, 
and  also  long  mats.2  |  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  he  stops  speaking,  the  wife  of  the  |  host  takes  the  box 
containing  the  currant-cakes  and  unties  the  cover.  |  She  takes  out 


17  Wa,  glFmese  la  £wl£la  la  t!Et!EpsEma  nEkliilaxa  L!e£naxs  lae  kdE- 
lodxa  L!e£naxs  lae  axwustEndEq  qa£s  £naFnEmsgEmEmqeqexs  lae 
qlElcalaq  laxes  yisx'Ene.  Wa,  glFmese  £wIlg’ElEnxs  laetslExLEn- 
20  dEq  laxa  lEgwlle  qa£s  etlede  daxAdxa  £nEmxLala.  Wa,  laxae 
lieEmxat!  gwex'ffdEq.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  he  gwegwalagulileda  wao- 
kwe  klwela.  Wa,  gblTnese  £wi£laxs  lae  hex-£IdaEm  £naxwa  hoqii- 
wElsa.  Wa,  laEmxae  hewaxaEm  nageqElax  £wapa  qaxs  gwaqlE- 
laaq  lawayes  ex'p  !aeL  !Exawa£ye  yis  ex'p  !EsgEma£yasa  nEk'.ule. 
25  Wa,  heffnis  kdeselas  naxffdxa  £wape.  Wa,  he£mis  lag'ilas  ts’EXLa- 
laxa  yisx-Enases  q  lEgmlEnakwaxs  gwaqlElaaq  lalax  yayanEmasosa 
eqlenoxwe  qaxs  lae  hasa£yasa  bEgwanEmaxs  lae  qlEk'alaxa  nE- 
k!ule  k!iit!Eneq.  Wa,  he£mis  kulEmse.  Wa,  laEm  &lak-  !ala  gwal 
lilxa  nEk'.ule. 

1  Cakes  of  Currants1  (T  !Ext  !aqxa  q  ledzEdzowe) . — Wa,  heEm  gll  ax£e- 
tso£sa  ts!Edaqes  loElqlwe  qa  g'axes  mExst&lil  lax  gEmxotstalllas 
tlExilasa  t'.Ext !agats!axa  qledzEdzowe  g'okwa;  wa,  he£misa  L'e£na, 
LE£wis  ts lololagats !as  LlExosgEma;  wa,  he£misLes  awawe  naEnga- 
5  ts  !a,  qa  g’axes  hax-hanela;  wa,  he£mises  gllsgffldEdzowe  leEl£wa£ya.2 
.  .  .  Wa,  glFmese  qlweFededa  yaq  tent  !alaxs  lae  ax£ede  gEnEmasa 
klwelasaxa  q!edzats!e  xaxadzEma  qa£s  qwelEyindex  t  !Emakuya£yas. 
Wa,  la  ax£wiilts  lalaxa  qledzEdzowe  tlEqa,  qa£s  qwequltsEmex  yael- 


1  Ribes  bracteosus  Dougl.  and  Ribes  petiolare  Dougl. 

2  Continued  on  page  751,  line  18,  to  page  754,  line  82. 
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the  currant-cakes,  and  unties  the  |  string  with  which  the  bundles  are 
tied;  and  she  gives  them  to  the  two  messengers,  and  ||  they  put  two  10 
cakes  into  each  dish.  |  When  they  are  in  each  dish,  (the  messengers) 
pour  a  little  more  |  water  on;  and  after  doing  so,  the  woman  |  asks 
some  of  her  husband’s  guests  to  squeeze  and  rub  the  |  currant-cakes. 
Immediately  some  of  the  young  men  come  ||  from  their  seats  and  sit  15 
down  alongside  of  the  currant-dishes.  |  They  take  out  of  the  water  a 
soaked  currant-cake,  |  roll  it  up  and  break  it  into  pieces.  When  it 
is  all  in  pieces,  |  they  break  it  into  smaller  pieces,  so  that  they  are 
very  small.  Then  they  |  gather  up  what  has  been  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  they  make  a  ball,  |[  and  squeeze  it  with  both  hands  so  20 
that  it  becomes  round;  |  and  they  squeeze  it  for  a  short  time,  and  put 
the  ball  |  into  the  currant-dish  and  into  the  juice,  which  is  now 
becoming  thick.  |  They  press  the  ball  with  their  right  hands  and  make 
it  flat;  |  and  when  it  is  flattened  out,  they  rub  it  with  the  right  hand;  || 
and  before  they  have  rubbed  it  very  long,  it  gets  pasty,  because  |  the  25 
ball  dissolves  in  the  water  in  which  it  is  rubbed.  As  soon  as  it  |  is 
very  thick,  they  stop  rubbing.  Then  they  wash  |  their  hands,  and, 
after  doing  so,  they  walk  back  and  |  sit  down  at  their  seats.  Then 
the  wife  of  the  ||  host  takes  a  box  of  oil-bottles,  and  it  is  put  down  30 
next  to  her  seat.  |  She  unties  the  top;  and  when  she  takes  off  the  | 


tsEmayas  k'adzEkwa.  Wa,lats!4slaxama£lokwe  e£etse£stElg1sa.  Wa, 
lax-da£xwe  pepElx'tslalasa  maemalExsa  laxa  £nahnEmex£La  loqlwa.  10 
Wa,  gihmese  la  q  Iwalxots  lEwakwa  loElqlwaxs  lae  g'Enwax  £wl- 
ewabEts  lawasa  IbElqlwe.  Wa,  gihmese  gwalExs  laeda  tsbsdaqe 
helgllge  lax  klwelekwases  la£wunEme,  qa  g-axes  q  !wesa  yilsElgexa 
qledzEdzowe  tlEqa.  Wa,  hex’£ida£mesa  £waxokwa  halyaha  g-ax 
qlwaqalil,  qa£s  g*axe  k lusagElilaxa  q!esq!adzats!eLe  loqlwa.  Wa,  15 
hex-£ida£mese  £naxwa  d^stEndxa  £nahnEmxsa  pegEk11  q  ledzEdzo  t  !Eqa, 
qa£s  k- IbxsEmdeqexs  lae  p!op!oxsalaq.  Wa,  gihmese  £wI£wu1x'sexs 
lae  heloxusEnd  q!weq!ults!alaq,  qa  aniEinayastoxs  lae  yawasbd  q!a- 
p!ex,£ldxa  la  q!weq!ults!aaku  q  ledzEdzo  t!Eqa,  qa£s  tExsEmdeq 
qa£s  qlwetsEmdeq  yises  £wax  solts!ana£ye  e£eyasa,  qa  loxsEmes.  20 
Wa,  la  q!wes£edEq.  Wa,  la  kdestla  gegllllExs  lae  £mE£xusEnts 
lax  £wapalasxa  la  gEnk'a  q!ots!axa  q !esq Sadzats leLaxa  qledzEdzowe 
loq!wa.  Wa,  la  La£xusEmtses  helk‘ lots  !ana£ye  laq  qa  pExsEmx-£I- 
des.  Wa,  gdhmese  la  pExsEmxs  lae  yElsElglntses  helk- !olts!ana£ye 
laq.  Wa,  kdest’.a  gegllllExs  lae  alakdala  la  gEnx'eIda,  qaxs  lae  25 
xldzElteda  loxsEmx-de,  yix  yilsasoxudas.  Wa,  gihmese  la  ftla- 
kdala  la  gEnk’axs,  lae  gwala  yeyflsElg-Esaq.  Wa,  la  tslEntslEnx- 
£wldxes  e£eyasowe.  Wa,  gihmese  gwalExs  lae  qas£ida,  qa£s  la 
xwelaqa  k!us£allla,  qa£s  la  klwelEmllla.  Wa,  lapa  gEnEmasa  k!we- 
lase  ax£edxes  qlElwase  xEtsEma,  qa  g-axes  ha£nel  lax  klwaelasas.  30 
Wa,  la  qwelEyindEX  t  !Emak’Eya£yas.  Wa,  gihmese  paqodEx  yE- 
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33  cover,  she  puts  it  down.  She  takes  out  a  |  large  oil-bottle  of 
kelp  and  gives  it  to  the  two  messengers.  |  One  of  them  bites  off  the 
string  with  which  the  mouth  of  the  kelp  bottle  is  tied;  and,  after  tak- 
35  ing  off  ]|  the  string,  he  holds  it  with  his  right  hand,  and  |  squeezes  the 
oil  out  on  the  rubbed  currant-cakes,  while  |  the  other  one  holds  the 
head  of  the  kelp  bottle  with  his  left  |  hand,  and  he  squeezes  it 
with  his  right  hand,  so  that  the  oil  comes  out  |  at  the  mouth.  If  the 
oil  does  not  come  out  easily,  because  it  is  thick  [|  in  cold  weather, 
40  then  the  two  messengers  take  hold,  one  of  each  end,  |  of  the  oil- 
bottle.  They  stand  one  each  side  of  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the. 
house,  |  and  they  pull  the  kelp  bottle  containing  the  oil  backward 
and  forward  over  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  |  When  the  oil 
is  melted,  then  they  begin  to  pour  it  over  the  |  currant-cakes  in  the 
45  dish.  They  put  on  much  oil,  and  ||  continue  doing  so  with  the  others. 
After  oil  has  been  poured  on  all  of  them,  |  they  take  the  horn-spoon 
basket  and  |  distribute  the  spoons  among  the  feasters.  After  this 
is  done,  they  put  |  the  currant-dishes  in  front  of  them,  |  one  dish  for 
each  six  men.  As  soon  as  ||  all  (of  the  berry-dishes)  have  been  put 
50  down,  the  guests  begin  to  eat  the  berries.  |  They  are  told  to  eat 
everything  that  is  in  the  dish;  and  this  they  do,  for  |  these  berries 
are  never  taken  home  when  they  are  eaten  in  the  house  of  the  owner,  | 


32  kuya£yas  lae  pax£alllaq.  Wa,  la  q  !Elx£ults  lodxa  L!e£nats!ala  £walas 
£wa£wadaxs  lae  ts!as  laxa  mafiokwe  e£etse£stElgusa.  Wa,  lada 
hiEmokwe  q!EkrodEx  moguxsta£yasa  £wa£wade.  Wa,  gfil£mese  lawa- 
35  ya  moxuba£yas  awaxsta£yasexs  lae  dalases  helk'!ots!ana£ye  laqexs 
lae  ts  lEtx'aqElasa  L!e£na  laxa  yilekwe  qledzEdzo  tlEqa,  yixs  laaLe- 
da  hiEmokwas  dalaxa  oxLa£yasa  £wa£wade,  yises  gEmxolts  !ana£ye 
a£yasowa.  Wa,  la  xuk’ases  helk- !ots!ana£ye  qa' loltslalesa  l  !e£na 
lax  awaxsta£yas.  Wa,  gfilhnese  qlEmsa  lawaleda  Lle£naxs  gEn- 
40  k'aaxs  £wuda/lae;  wa,  lax'da£xwa  e£etse£stElguse  dadEbexa  L!e- 
£nats  !ala  £wa£wade,  qa£s  la  Lax£walil  lax  £wax'sanalilasa  laqwawali- 
laxs  lae  ts  !ats  tenguLalasa  l  !e£nats  !ala  £wa£wade  laxa  laqwawallle. 
Wa,  glhmgse  yaxhdeda  l  !e£nats lawasexs  lae  tslEtx’aqas  laxa  lox- 
tslala  yileku  q!edzEdzo  tlEqa.  Wa,  laEm  q!eqxa  L!e£na.  Wa,  la  ax11- 
45  sa£mese  he  gwegulaxa  waokwe.  Wa,  glhmese  £wi£la  la  klunqlEgE- 
kuxs  lae  ax£edEx'da£xuxa  tslololagatsle  LlExosgEma,  qa£s  la  tslE- 
wanaesElas  laxa  klwele.  Wa,  gli£mese  gwalExs  lae  k-axxlzamoli- 
lElasa  q  !eq  !esq  ladzats  leLe  loElqlwa  laxa'qlesq  lasLaq.  Wa,  la£me 
q  !eq  lanaleda  bebEgwanEmaxa  hialhiEmexLa  loqlwa.  Wa,  guhmese 
50  ewllg-alllExs  lae  hex'hdaEm  £naxwa  q!esq!as£ideda  klwelaq.  Wa, 
la£me  axso£,  qa£s  £wa£wi£laexes  leloqtila.  Wa,  he£mis  gwale  qaxs 
k-letslenoxwae  modola  q  ledzEdzEwaxs  qleselaeda  axnogwadas, 
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because  it  brings  bad  luck  to  take  them  home,  as  the  people  of  olden  53 
times  say.  |  Therefore  they  try  to  eat  all;  and  after  emptying  their 
dishes,  ||  they  go  out  of  the  feast-house.  That  is  all  about  the  berry-  55 
cakes.  | 

Raw  Currants. — Currants  are  also  eaten  raw.  When  |  the  woman 
comes  home  from  picking  currants,  she  |  asks  her  husband  to  get  a 
dish,  and  put  it  |  next  to  her  seat.  Then  she  unties  the  top  of  ||  the 
currant-basket,  and  she  sits  down  (with  her  husband),  |  one  on  each  60 
side  of  the  j  currant-basket;  and  the  large  dish  is  put  down  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  currant-basket.  Then  they  both  take  the  currants  | 
out  of  the  basket  and  strip  them  and  put  them  into  the  dish.  As  soon 
as  |  they  have  been  stripped  off  the  stems,  the  stems  are  thrown  || 
into  the  fire.  The  woman  |  and  her  husband  continue  doing  this,  65 
trying  to  see  who  will  strip  them  most  quickly.  When  |  the  currants 
have  all  been  stripped  off,  the  man  goes  and  calls  whomever  he  likes  j 
from  among  his  relatives,  or  he  may  even  call  his  numaym;  |  and  as  soon 
as  the  husband  goes  to  call  all  those  who  are  to  eat  the  raw  ||  currants, 
she  takes  oil,  and  the  spoon-basket  with  horn  spoons,  ]  which  she  70 
keeps  in  readiness  at  the  place  where  she  sits  down,  and  she  also 
takes  medium-sized  dishes  |  and  holds  them  ready.  Then  her  hus¬ 
band  comes  in,  followed  by  his  guests;  |  for  they  do  not  sit  down  as 
they  do  at  a  great  feast.  The  guests  sit  down  |  any  way  they  like. 


qaxs  aEmsaaEl  laxox  mddolexs  £nek'a£laeda  gdlx'da  bEgwanEma.  53 
Wa,  he£mis  lagulas  £wa£wklaaq.  Wa,  gllTnese  £wklaxes  leloqulaxs 
lae  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  la£me  gwal  laxa  qledzEdzowe  tlEqa.  55 

Raw  Currants.— Wa,  la  lc  IeIxT-  !ax‘so£Emxat  leda  qlesena.  Wa, 
he£maaxs  g-axae  na£nakweda  tstedaqaxs  qlesex’daxa  qlesena,  wa,  la 
axk'lalaxes  lihwunEme  qa  ax£edesexa  loqlwe,  qa  g'axes  lrael 
lax  kludzelasas.  Wa,  hex'ida£mesa  tslEdaqe  qwelEyindEx  tfema- 
k-Eya£yases  qledzadze  lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  £wax'sanallfxa  qledzadzaxs  60 
lae  kludzEnolllaq.  Wa,  la  k’ael  £walase  loqlwa  lax  l lasanalllasa 
qledzadze  lExa£ya.  Wa,  he£mis  la  dalts !alasda£xusexa  qlesena 
laxa  lExa£ye,  qa£s  la  klmtsl&las  laxa  loqlwe.  Wa,  gllnaxwa- 
£mese  £wflg’ElEne  yisx'Eiiasexs  lae  tslEXLEntsa  k'Emtk'atmote  yis- 
x'En  laxes  lEgwlle.  Wa,  la  axvlsa£mese  he  gweg’ileda  tstedaqe  65 
LE£wis  la£wunEme  hahanakwap  Iexs  kdmtae.  Wa,  guhmese  £wi£la 
la  klmdEkwa  qlesenaxs  lae  ne£laleda  bEgwanEmaxes  gwE£yowe 
qa£s  Le£lalasE£wa  laxes  LeLELala  lo£xs  hae  Le£lalasE£wes  £nE£me- 
mote.  Wa,  guhmese  la  nedale  la£wunEmasexa  qlesqlasLaxa  kMil- 
x-e  qlesena,  lae  ax£edxa  Lle£na  LE£wa  tslololagatsle  idExosgEma,  70 
qa  g-axes  gwalll  &x£axel  lax  klwaelasas.  Wa,  he£misa  lnkyaha  IoeI- 
qlwa,  qa  g'axes  ogwaqa.  Wa,  la£me  lak'Ele  la£wunEmasexes  Le£la- 
nEme,  qaxs  kdesae  alaele  k!we£lena£ya.  Wa,  la£me  aEm  kluklwax'- 
sala  laxes  gwE£yowe,  qa£s  k!us£alflasa  LcdanEme.  Wa,  glhmese  £wi- 
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75  As  soon  as  all  are  in,  ||  the  woman  wipes  out  with  shredded  cedar- 
bark  |  a  medium-sized  dish.  As  soon  as  she  has  done  so,  she  takes 
the  |  large  dish  with  the  stripped  currants  and  puts  it  down  where 
she  is  sitting.  |  Then  she  takes  a  large  wooden  ladle,  dips  it  into  the  | 
80  stripped  currants,  and  dips  them  into  the  ||  medium-sized  dish. 
When  it  is  half  full,  she  puts  it  aside  and  |  takes  another  medium¬ 
sized  dish,  and  she  puts  it  down  where  the  other  one  |  stands  con¬ 
taining  the  stripped  currants.  She  puts  |  stripped  currants  into  it; 
and  when  it  is  half  full,  she  |  puts  it  away.  She  continues  doing  this 
85  with  the  others;  and  when  ||  all  the  medium-sized  dishes  contain 
currants,  she  takes  her  oil  |  and  pours  it  on,  so  that  they  are  floating 
in  it.  When  |  she  has  done  so,  the  horn  spoons  are  given  to  all  those 
who  are  to  eat  |  the  raw  currants;  and  when  every  one  who  is  going 
to  eat  currants  has  a  spoon,  |  then  the  dishes  with  the  currants  are 
90  placed  in  front  ||  of  them.  Now  there  are  three  men  to  |  each  dish. 
As  soon  as  all  (the  dishes)  have  been  put  down,  |  those  who  are  to  eat 
the  currants  take  up  the  horn  spoons,  and  |  all  begin  to  eat  the  cur¬ 
rants  floating  in  the  oil.  There  |  is  more  oil  in  (each  dish)  than  there 
are  currants,  because  the  currants  without  oil  cause  constipation.  || 
95  They  do  not  stop  eating  until  all  |  the  oil  and  the  currants  are  at  an 
end.  Then  those  who  have  been  eating  the  raw  currants  go  out.  | 


75  aeLExs  lae  hex'£ida£ma  tsEdaqe  dedEg'Eg'asa  q  loyaakwe  k'adzEku 
laxa  h&£yal£a  loElqlwa.  Wa,  gblhnese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  k  imdE- 
gwatsle  £walas  loqlwaxa  qlesena  qa£s  hang'allles  laxes  klwaelase. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  £walase  klwagEg'a  k'atslEnaqa,  qa£s  tseqes  laxa 
k’EmdEkwe  qlesena.  Wa,  la  tsEyhsElasa  k'EmdEkwe  qlesena  laxa 
80  lia£yal£a  loqlwa.  Wa,  gllTnese  nEgoyoxsdalaxs  lae  wlqulllaq  qa£s 
ax£edexa  ogudaxat!  heTa  loqlwa  qa£s  la  hanstolllas  lax  ha£nelas- 
dasa  la  qletslalaxa  klmdEkwe  qlesena.  W7a,  laxae  tsetslotsa 
klmdEkwe  qlesena  laq.  Wa,  gil£Emxaawise  nEgoyoxsdalaxs  lae 
wlqulllaq.  Wa,  axlIsa£mese  he  gweg'ilaxa  waokwA  Wa,  gdl£mese 
85  £wl£wults  lEwakwa h&£yal£a  q  leq  lets  lala loElq  Iwaxs  lae  ax£edxes  l  !e£na, 
qa£s  klunqlEqeq.  Wa,  la£me  t  lEp  lEgElisxa  Lle£na.  Wa,  giTmese 
gwalExs  lae  tslEwanaedzEma  tslololaqe  k'ak'EtslEnaq  laxa  qlesqlas- 
Laxa  kdllx-e  qlesena.  Wa,gil£mese  £wilxtoweda  q  lesq  lasLaxak'  lil- 
x-e  qlesenaxs  lae  k-aedzEmeda  q  leq  lets  lala  loElqlwa  laxa  qlesqlas- 
90  Laxa  k'lilx'e  qlesena.  Wa,  la£me  yaeyuduxuleda  bebEgwanEmaxa 
£nal£nEmexLa  loqlwa.  Wa,  glhmese  £wflg-alilExs  lae  hex,£ida£ma 
q lesq lasLaxa  qlesena  ax£edxes  ts lets lololaqe  k'ak'EtslEnaq,  qa£s 
£naxwe  q!esq!as£ida  laxa  t lEp lEgElesaxa  L !e£na  qlesena.  Wa,  la£me 
he  q!agawaeya  Lle£nasa  qlesena,  qaxs  aatlalag'ilaeda  qlesenaxs 
95  k'leasae  Lle£na  klungEms.  Wa,  aTmese  gwal  qlesqlasExs  lae  £wl- 
elaxa  qlesena  LE£wa  Lle£na.  Wa,  g'fhmese  £wl£laxs  lae  lioquwulseda 
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These  are  not  given  at  a  feast  to  many  |  tribes.  That  is  all  about  97 
the  currants.  | 

Mashed  Currants  and  |  Salal- Berries. — -When  the  salal-berries  are  1 
thoroughly  ripe,  |  the  woman  goes  to  pick  salal-berries.  and  at  the 
same  time  she  picks  currants  j  which  are  also  ripe.  ||  She  has  one  5 
basket  for  salal-berries,  and  another  |  basket  for  currants.  When  the 
baskets  are  full,  |  she  puts  on  the  top  covering  of  hemlock-branches; 
and  after  doing  so,  |  she  ties  down  the  top  and  carries  them  on  her 
back  to  her  |  house.  There  she  puts  them  down  next  to  her  seat.  || 
She  puts  down  a  large  dish  on  the  floor,  outside  of  her  seat,  |  and  she  10 
takes  the  salal-berry  basket  and  puts  it  down  at  the  |  right-hand  side 
of  the  large  dish.  She  unties  the  string  on  top  of  her  |  salal-berry 
basket,  and,  after  doing  so,  she  pulls  out  the  |  hemlock-branches 
which  cover  it,  and  throws  them  into  the  fire.  Then  she  takes  || 
one  of  the  salal-berry  branches  and  strips  off  the  berries  |  into  the  15 
large  dish.  She  continues  doing  this,  and  only  |  stops  when  it  is  all 
done.  She  throws  the  stripped  |  stems  into  the  fire.  Then  she  puts 
aside  the  empty  basket,  and.  |  takes  the  basket  containing  the  cur¬ 
rants  and  puts  it  in  the  place  of  the  ||  empty  basket.  She  unties  the  20 
top  string;  and  |  as  soon  as  it  is  off,  she  pulls  off  the  hemlock-branches 

qlesqlasdaxa  kdilx'e  qlesena.  Wa,  lasm  kdes  Ledalayo  laxa  q!e-  97 
nEme  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxa  qlesena. 

Mashed  Currants  and  Salal-Berries  (Q!wedzEku  qlesena  LE£wa  l 
nEklule). — Wa,  he£maaxs  lae  alakdala  la  qlayoqweda  nEklule, 
yixs  lax'de  nEkweda  tslEdaqaxa  nEklule.  Wa,  la  qlaqlesbalaxa 
qlesenaxs  lae  nEqlekwa. 

Wa,  lasm  dgudadne  nEgwatslasexa  nEklule,  wa,  laxae  oguda£me  5 
q  ledzats  lasexa  qlesena.  Wa,  guTmese  qoqutleda  laElxa£yasexs  lae 
tsIetslak-Eyindalasa  qhvaxe  laq.  Wa,  guhmese  gwalExs  lae  tletlE- 
mak'Eymdalaq.  Wa,  g-axe  oxLdltlalaqexs  g-axae  na£nakwa  laxes 
g-okwe.  Wa,  la  oxLEg-alilas  laxes  hemEnedase  k!wae£lasa.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  £walase  loq’wa,  qa  g-axes  ha£nel  lax  Llasalilases  k!wae£lase.  10 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  nEgwatsle  lExa£ya,  qa£s  hang'agEliles  lax  helkdo- 
taga£yasa  dvalase  loqlwa.  Wa,  la  qwelEyindEx  t!Emak'Eya£yases 
nEgwatsle  lExa£ya.  Wa,  guldnese  gwalExs  lae  nexEmWEyodxa 
qhvaxe  ts!  ale  Eyes  qa£s  tslEXLales  laxes  lEgwIle.  Wa,  la  dax’ddxa 
£nEmxLala  laxa  yisx'Enasa  nEklule  xug'ElEndeq,  qa£s  la  x-ix-ts!alas  15 
laxa  £walase  l5q!wa.  Wrii,  la  hex-saEm  gwegulaq.  Wii,  aTmese 
gwalExs  lae  £wl£la.  Wa,  ladne  aEm  la  tslEXLalasa  xux'ax'mote 
ylsx'En  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  la  Lequlllxa  la  ldptsla  lExa£ya,  qa£s 
la  ax£edxa  q ledzats !e  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  hanstolilas  lax  hadielasdasa 
la  loptsla  lExa£ya.  Wa,  laxae  qwelEyindEx  t!Emak‘Eya£yas.  Wa,  20 
gdldnese  lawaxs  lae  nExEmwEyodxa  q  Iwaxe  qa£s  tslEXLEndes  laxes 
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22  and  throws  them  into  the  |  fire.  When  this  is  clone,  she  takes  out 
a  bunch  of  currants  |  and  strips  them  off,  and  puts  them  on  top  of 
the  salal-berries  |  which  have  been  stripped  off  and  which  are  in  the 
25  dishes.  She  strips  the  currant-stems  ||  and  puts  the  currants  on  the 
salal-berries  that  has  been  stripped  off,  and  |  she  throws  the  currant- 
stems  into  the  fire.  She  continues  doing  this  with  the  |  others;  and 
as  soon  as  the  basket  is  empty,  |  she  puts  it  away.  She  takes  her 
husband’s  stone  hammer  |  by  the  small  end  with  the  right  hand, 
30  and  ||  with  the  big  end  she  pounds  the  mixed  salal-berries  and 
currants.  |  She  pounds  them  with  the  stone  hammer  for  a  long  time 
and  only  stops  when  |  all  the  salal-berries  and  currants  have  all  burst 
and  are  |  all  mixed.  When  this  is  done,  she  tells  her  husband  |  to 
35  go  and  invite  whomever  he  likes  from  among  the  chiefs,  ||  for  only 
chiefs  eat  this  kind  of  food,  consisting  of  salal-berries  |  mixed  with 
currants;  and  the  owner  of  this  kind  of  food,  |  salal-berries  and  cur¬ 
rants,  eats  it,— the  woman,  her  husband,  |  and  their  children.  Then 
the  woman’s  husband  goes  out  to  |  invite  the  chiefs  and  their  wives; 
40  and  as  soon  as  the  woman’s  ||  husband  goes  out  of  the  house,  she  takes 
her  small  dishes  and  her  |  horn-spoon  basket,  and  puts  them  down 
next  to  her  seat,  |  and  also  her  oil,  and  she  spreads  out  a  new  mat  on 
which  |  her  husband’s  guests  are  to  sit.  As  soon  as  she  has  done  so, 

45  the  chiefs  come  in  with  their  wives,  and  husband  and  wife  ||  sit  down 


22  lEgwile.  Wa,  glfimese  gwalExs  lae  daltslodxa  fiiEmxLala  qlesena, 
qa£s  la  k'lmtEymdalasa  qlesena  lax  okuya£vasa  x’ig'Ekwe  nEklu- 
laxa  la  kdats!axa  kdmdEgwats’e  loq!wa,  qa£s  klmdEltsEndex  q  !e- 
25  dzanas,  qa£s  la  k-  lak'Eyints  laxa  kumdEkwe  nEklula.  Wa,  laxae 
tslEXLEnts  qledzanas  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg'ilaxa 
waokwe.  Wa,  gihmese  £wilg-Elts!awa  q!edzats!a  lExaxs  lae 
g-exaxes  laElxa£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£edEx  pElpElqases  la£wimEme.  Wa, 
het!a  dalasose  wilba£yasa  pElpElqases  helk-  !ots!ana£yaxs  lae  idEm- 
30  kulg-es  LE£xuba£yas  laxa  malagEkwe  nEklul  le£w a  qlesena.  WA, 
la  geg-tlil  LlEmkulgesa  pElpElqe  laq.  WTa,  al£mese  gwalExs  lae 
£naxwaEm  la  kux,£ideda  nEklute  LE£wa  qlesena.  Wa,  la£me  ala- 
kdala  la  lElga.  Wa,  gul£mese  gwalExs  lae  axk- lalaxes  la£wunEme 
qa  las  LE£lalaxes  gwE£yowe,  qa£s  Le£lalasE£wa  laxa  g-ig-igama£ye. 
35  qaxs  lex-a£maeda  gugug-fimae  ha£mapxa  he  gweku  malaqEla  nEk !ul 
LE£wa  qlesena.  Wa,  laxae  lex-a£ma  axnogwadasa  he  gweku  mala¬ 
qEla  nEklul  LE£wa  qlesena  ha£mapEqxa  tslEdaqe  LE£wis  la£wunEme 
LE£wis  sasEme.  Wii,  lii  qasfideda  la£wunEmasa  tslEdaqe,  qa£s  la 
Lefialaxa  g-ig-igama£ye  LE£wis  gEgEnEme.  Wa,  glfimese  lawElse 
40  la£wunEmasa  ts'Edaqaxs  lae  hex’fidaEm  ax£edxes  laElogume  LE£wis 
ts lololagats !e  LlExhsgEma,  qa£s  g'axes  g-ex-g-ael  lax  k!wae£lasas 
LE£wis  L!e£na.  Wa,  laxae  LEpIalilasa  eEldzowe  leEl£wa£ya  lax 
k!udze£lasLas  LedanEmases  la£wiinEme.  Wa,  gufimese  gwalExs 
g-axae  hogwilEleda  hehayasElrala  gugugama£ya.  Wa,  la  hehaya- 
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next  to  each  other  on  the  mat  that  has  been  spread  out  tor  them.  | 
When  they  are  all  in,  the  wife  of  the  host  prepares  |  her  small  dishes. 
She  counts  how  many  |  married  couples  there  are,  and  she  puts  down 
the  same  number  of  small  dishes  for  [two  of]  them.  |  Each  man  and 
wife  will  have  one  dish.  She  takes  soft  shredded  cedar-bark,  ||  wipes 
out  the  small  dishes,  and,  after  doing  so,  [  she  takes  a  large  horn 
spoon,  takes  the  |  large  dish  of  salal-berries  mixed  with  currants,  and 
puts  it  down  next  ]  to  her  seat.  Then  she  dips  the  large  horn  ladle 
in  |  and  stirs  the  berries.  After  doing  so,  she  dips  them  out  and  puts 
them  ||  into  the  small  dishes.  She  only  stops  when  they  are  nearly 
filled.  |  She  continues  doing  this  with  the  others.  When  she  has 
finished,  |  she  takes  oil  and  pours  it  on,  and  she  only  stops  pouring  it 
on  |  when  the  oil  covers  the  top  of  the  mixture  of  salal-berries  and  | 
currants.  As  soon  as  she  has  finished,  she  gives  the  spoon-basket  || 
to  her  husband,  who  distributes  the  spoons  among  his  |  guests. 
After  he  has  distributed  them,  he  puts  down  the  |  dishes  containing 
the  salal-berries  and  currants,  giving  one  to  each  couple.  |  Each  dish 
is  given  to  two,  a  husband  and  his  wife.  |  When  they  have  been  put 
down,  they  eat  with  their  spoons.  They  ||  try  to  eat  it  all,  eating  with 
their  spoons;  and  after  they  have  eaten,  |  they  go  out.  They  never 


sEk-olll£Emxs  lae  kludzEdzolllaxes  k!wek!wadz5  leElwa£ya.  Wa, 
g-ihmese  £wi£laeLa,  lae  hex-£ida£me  gEnEmasa  Ledala  xwanabida, 
qa£s  ax£edexa  laElogume.  Wa,  heEm  hos£itso£se  £waxogwasasa 
hehayasEk-ala.  Wa,  la  heEm  £waxexLeda  laElogume  lax  maemalE- 
leda  bEgwanEme  LE£wis  gEnEme;  wa,  la  ax£edxa  q!oyaakwe  k'adzE- 
kwa,  qa£s  dedEg’igindes  laxa  laElogume.  Wa,  glTmese  gwala,  lae 
ax£edxa  £walase  mogug-a  k'ats  lEnaqa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  malaqElaat  !se 
£walas  loqlwaxa  nEklule  LE£wa  qlesena,  qa£s.  g-axe  hang-alllas 
laxes  ldwaedase.  Wa,  la  tseqasa  £walase  mogug-a  k-atshmaq  laq, 
qa£s  xwetElga£yes  laq.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  tsetslodalas 
laxa  laElogume.  Wa,  ahmese  gwalExs  lae  Elaq  qot!a.  Wa, 
axusa£mese  he  gweg-ilaxa  waokwe.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae 
ax£edxes  L!e£na,  qa£s  k!uq!Eqes  laq.  Wii,  aTmese  gwalExs  lae 
hamElqEya£ya  L!e£na  lax  okiiya£yasa  malaxstaakwe  nEk!ul  LE£wa 
qlesena.  Wa,  gbbmese  gwalExs  lae  ts!asa  tsololagats !e  l!exos- 
gEm  laxes  la£wiinEme.  Wa,  hehnis  la  tslEwanaeshlas  laxes 
LedanEme.  Wa,  glh'mese  £wilxtoxs  lae  k'aesasa  malaxstaaku  tslala 
laElogiimaxa  nEklul  LE£wa  qlesena  laxa  hehayasEkmllle.  Wa,  laErn 
maemalEleda  bEgwanEme  LE£wis  gEnEmaxa  £nal£nEmexLa  lalogiima. 
Wa,  gdTmese  £wllg'al!lExs  lae  hex,£idaEm  £y5s£IdEx-da£xwa.  Wa, 
lax-da£xwe  £wa£wi£laaqexs  lae  £yos£idEq.  Wa,  glhmese  £wl£laxs  lae 
hoquwElsa.  Wa,  laEm  hewaxa  nagekdlax  £wapa,  qaxs  gwaqlElaaq 
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67  drink  any  water  after  eating  it,  for  they  do  not  want  J  to  lose  the  good 
taste  of  the  salal-berries  from  their  mouths,  j  That  is  all  about  this.  | 
1  Huckleberries. — As1  soon  as  (the  woman)  enters  her  house,  she  puts 

down  |  the  two  baskets,  takes  a  |  short  wide  board  and  puts  it  down 
flat  near  the  place  |  where  she  always  sits;  and  she  takes  a  log  and  || 
5  rolls  it  towards  the  board,  so  that  one  end  of  the  short  wide  board 
rests  on  it.  |  When  this  is  done,  it  is  like  this:  j 
She  also  takes  a  piece  of  wood  which  is  not 
really  thick  (2)  and  |  puts  it  down,  and  she 
takes  a  new  mat  (4)  and  |  spreads  it  out.  She  1  3  42 

10  lifts  up  the  edge  so  that  it  lies  on  the  piece  of  fire- wood  at  (2),  ||  and 
she  lifts  up  the  lower  end  of  the  board  (3)  for  cleaning  the  |  huckle¬ 
berries,  and  spreads  under  it  one  edge  of  the  mat  (4)  on  to  which 
the  |  cleaned  huckleberries  roll.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  she 
pushes  small  pieces  of  wood  under  the  |  sides  of  the  cleaning-board,  so 
that  it  lies  firmly  on  the  support  (1)  |  for  the  cleaning-board.  After 
15  all  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  a  ||  bucket  with  water  and  puts  it 
down;  and  she  takes  her  |  huckleberry-baskets,  unties  the  top,  and 
takes  off  the  |  skunk-cabbage  covering.  As  soon  as  all  this  is  off,  she 
takes  the  |  bucket  and  pours  water  over  the  board  (3).  |  The  water 
20  runs  over  it,  as  it  runs  down  the  board  (3)  .  ||  As  soon  as  it  is  wet,  she  | 

67  lawayes  ex-p!aeLlExawa£ye  qaeda  ex-plEsgEma£vasa  nEklule.  Wa, 
laEmxae  gwala. 

1  Huckleberries. — Wa,1  g’ikmese  laeL  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae  oxLEg-all- 

laxes  gwegwadatsle  laElxa£ya.  Wa,  la  hex-£idaEm  ax£edxa  tsla- 
ts!axusEme  £wadzo  saoku,  qa£s  pax£allles  laxa  mak-alame  lax 
hemEnedase  k!wae£lats.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  Lskwe  lEqwa,  qa£s 
5  g-axe  lenbiakulas  qa£s  g-axe  gelbalilas  laxa  tslats  laxusEme  £wadzo 
saokwa.  Wa,  gul£mese  gwalalllExs  lae  g-a  gwaleg-a  ( fig .).  Wa, 
laxae  ax£edxa  klese  alaEm  LEku  lex-En  lEqwa,  yix  (2),  qa£s  la 
k-atlalllas.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  £walase  Eldzo  le£wa£ya  (4)  qa£s  la 
LEpIalilas.  Wa,  la  ek- lEnxalaxs  lae  LEp!Ena£ye  apsEnxa£yas  lax 
10  xwalEnxa£ye  (2).  Wa,  la  wlbEndEx  bEnba£yas  kdmdEdzowaxa 
gwadEme  (3),  qa£s  LEbabodes  apsEnxa£yas  (4)  xa  q lumEndzowasa 
kumdEkwe  gwadEma,  Wa,  gul£mese  gwatexs  lae  g-api£lalax  ewun- 
xa£yas  kumdEdzowa  qa  ek-es  paxEnayaena£yas  laxa  qenolilasa 
kumdEzowaxa  gwadEme  (1).  Wa,  gdTmese  gwatexs  lae  ax£edxes 
15  £wabEts!ala  nagatsla  qa  g-axes  ha£nela.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxes  gwe¬ 
gwadatsle  laElxa£ya,  qa£s  qwelEyindaleq,  qa£s  lawalex  LeLEpEya- 
£yas  k- lilc  laoklwa.  Wii,  g-fTmese  £wl£la  la  lawEyakwa  lae  ax£edxa 
nagatsle,  qa£s  gugEdz5desa  £wape  lax  ek-!Eba£yasa  k'imdEdzowa  (3). 
Wa,  la  wag-lldz4yeda  £wapaxs  lae  waxEla  laxa  k’tmdEdzowa  (3). 
20  Wa,  gdkmese  hamElg-idzod  la  klungEdzowa  k'imdEdzowaxs  lae 


1  Continued  from  p.  211,  line  40. 
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puts  down  her  bucket,  takes  up  the  basket  with  huckleberries,  and,  |  21 
beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cleaning-board,  she  pours  on  the 
huckleberries  |  while  it  is  still  wet.  The  huckleberries  roll  down  |  to 
the  end  of  the  cleaning-board,  ||  on  to  the  mat  (4)  which  has  been  25 
spread  out;  and  the  |  leaves  stick  to  the  cleaning-board  (3),  so  that 
there  are  |  no  leaves  on  the  mat  on  to  which  the  cleaned  huckle¬ 
berries  roll.  |  As  soon  as  the  huckleberries  are  cleaned,  |  the  woman 
who  works  at  them  calls  her  husband  to  |[  take  hold  of  one  end  of  the  30 
board;  and  they  carry  it  |  out  of  the  house  in  which  the  huckle¬ 
berries  are  being  worked,  and  they  put  it  down  flat  to  be  |  dried,  forr 
as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  the  |  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  wind  |  blows  them 
away.  || 

Mashed  Huckleberries. — Now,  you  know  how  huckleberries  are  35 
cleaned,  |  and  I  shall  not  talk  about  it  again.  |  When  the  woman  has 
picked  many  huckleberries,  she  |  asks  her  husband  to  go  and  invite 
many  people  of  different  tribes,  |  and  he  sends  out  two  young  men  to 
call  for  the  first  time.  ||  They  name  the  name  of  the  child  of  the  host  40 
who  is  about  to  give  a  feast  of  mashed  |  huckleberries.  The  woman 
and  her  husband  take  out  |  oil  and  dishes  and  spoons,  so  that  they 
stand  ready  at  the  ]  left-hand  side  of  the  house  in  which  mashed 
huckleberries  are  to  be  eaten.  |  The  house  has  already  been  cleaned, 

hang’aldases  nagatsle  qa£s  k-  loqillilexes  gwadats!e  lExa£ya,  qa£s  21 
ek-  lEbEndexa  k'lmdEdzoxs  lae  gdgEdzotsa  gwadEme  laqex,  he£mae 
ales  k!ungEdzalasa  £wape.  Wa,  la  loxumgdldzkyeda  gwadEme 
kdmtaso£s  qa£s  la  hebEndala  loxwaxEla  laxa  kdmdEdzowaxs  lae 
hedzodalaxa  qlumEndzowe  LEbel  le£wa£ya  (4).  Wa,  lapa  kludE-  25 
dzodale  mamamasa  gwadEmse  laxa  kumdEdzowe  (3).  Wa,  hiEm 
k‘  !eas  ladzodaleda  mamama  laxa  q  lumEndzowasa  la  k4mdEku  gwa- 
dEma.  Wa,  guhmese  la  £wi£la  la  kumdEkwa  gwadEmaxs  lae 
hex-£ida£ma  gwagwatsela  tslEdaq  Ledalaxes  la£wunEme  qa  las 
dadEbEndxa  kumdEdzowaxa  gwadEme,  qa£s  la  tlaxalaqexs  lae  30 
lawElsas  laxes  gwagwatsrlats  !e  g-okwa,  qa£s  la  pax£Elsas  qa  lEmo- 
dzox£w!des,  qaxs  g’il£mae  lEmodzox£wideda  lrfmdEdzowaxa  gwa¬ 
dEmaxs  lae  hex-£idaEm  qlupale  mamamasa  gwadEmaxs  lae  yox£- 
witso£sa  yala.1 

Masked  Huckleberries. — LaEmpas  q  !ol£aLElax  k'imt  lenaEyaxa  gwa-  35 
dEme.  Wa,  he£mesEn  lag-ila  kdes  naneltsEmala  gwagwex‘s£ala  laq. 
Wa,  he£maaxs  qlEyoLaeda  tslEdaqaxa  gwadEmaxs  k- !ilae,  wa,  la 
axkdalaxes  la£wunEme  qa  nedalesexa  q  !enEme  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa, 
la  £yalaqasa  ma£lokwe  ha£yal£a,  qa  las  g’aliLlEs  Le£lala  qae.  Wa, 
laEm  peqElax  pegEmas  xunokwasa  gwatgtidasLaxa  qlwedzEkwe  40 
gwadEma.  Wa,  lapeda  tslEdaqe  LE£wis  la£wunEme  ax£wiilt  lalilElaxa 
L!e£na  LE£wa  loElqlwe  LE£wa  k’ak-EtslEnaqe  qa  guixes  gwalila  lax 
gEmxotstolIlasa  q  !wedzExug-aats!axa  gwadEme  g'okwa,  yixs  lamaa- 


1  Continued  on  p.  754,  line  1. 
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45  and  mats  have  been  spread  out  around  it.  ||  After  the  young  men  have 
called  four  times,  the  people  come  into  the  house  where  the  |  mashed 
huckleberries  are  to  be  eaten.  Immediately  they  |  begin  to  sing  the 
feast  songs;  and  now  the  |  numaym  of  the  host  comes  to  help  him 
put  |  the  huckleberries  into  the  dishes.  [| 

50  The  dishes  are  half  filled  with  huckleberries;  and  when  |  there  are 
some  in  each,  they  begin  to  mash  them  with  both  hands,  |  so  that 
they  burst;  and  after  they  have  |  burst,  they  pour  oil  over  them,  so 
that  there  is  one  half  |  mashed  huckleberries  and  one  half  oil.  When 
55  they  have  finished,  ||  they  distribute  the  spoons  among  the  guests; 
and  when  each  has  one,  they  |  put  the  dishes  with  the  mashed  huckle¬ 
berries  one  in  front  of  each  six  |  men;  and  when  they  have  been  put 
down,  |  they  begin  to  eat,  and  all  |  eat  with  their  spoons  the 
60  mashed  huckleberries;  and  they  only  ||  stop  when  they  have  eaten 
everything.  Then  they  go  out  of  the  house.  That  is  all  |  about  it.  | 
They  never  drink  water  afterwards.  This  is  all  about  J  oneway,  what 
I  say  about  the  huckleberries. 

1  Cleaning  Huckleberries  (Blowing  huckleberries). — When  |  a  woman 
comes  home  who  has  tried  to  pick  many  huckleberries,  but  who  has 
found  only  a  few;  |  and  when  her  basket  is  only  half  full  of  huckle¬ 
berries,  which  she  tried  to  shake  off;  |  and  when  the  men  are  sitting 
5  on  their  summer  seats  |]  outside  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  huckle- 

Lal  ekulelkwa  g'okwe.  Wa,  laxae  LEpse£stalllxusa  leEl£wa£ye.  Wa, 
45  gdbmes  mop!ene£sta  etse£steda  hibyabaxs  g’axae  £wblaeLeda  q!u- 
q  !udzExug-lLaxa  qlwedzEkwe  gwadEma.  Wa,  la  hex-£idaEm  klwe- 
dala  dEnxhtsa  klwelayala  qlEmdEma.  Wa,  laxa  £w!£laEm  g’axeda 
£nE£memotasa  gwatelaxa  qlwedzEkwe  gwadEm  g'bwalaxa  la  k'la- 
tslalasa  gwadEme  laxa  loElqlwe. 

50  Wa,  laEmxae  naEngoyaleda  lonlqlwaxa  gwadEme;  wa,  gdbmese 
la  q Iwalxots  lEwakuxs  lax-da£xwae  q  IwesElgEntses  £wbwax'sblts!a- 
na£ye  laxa  gwadEme  qa  £naxwes  kiixAda.  Wa,  gdbmese  £naxwa 
la  kux-Tda  lae  k!unq  lEqasa  L!e£na  laq.  Wa,  laEmxae  naxsaap!eda 
qlwedzEkwe  gwadEm  LE£wa  L!e£na.  Wa,  gibmese  gwatexs  lae 
55  tslEwanaedzEma  k-ak'EtslEnaqe.  Wa,  g-ibmese  hvilxto'xs  lae  k- ae- 
dzEma  q!weq!wedzExuts!41a  loElqlwaxa  gwadEme  laxa  q!eq!ELaku 
bebEgwanEm  laxa  £nal£nEmexLa  loqlwa’.  Wa,  gubmese  £wllg‘ali- 
Iexs  lax-dahxwae  £naxwa  £yos£Itses  k-ak'EtslEnaqe.  Wa,  la£me  £na- 
xwa  q!uq!wedzaagiixa  qlwedzEkwe  gwadEma.  Wa,  al£Emxaawise 
60  gwatexs  lae  £wi£laq.  Wa  hex>£ida£mlse  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  laEmxae 
gwala.  Wa,  laEm  hewaxa  nagekllax  £wapa.  Wa,  laem  gwal  laxa 
£nEmx-£idala  gwagwex-s£ala  laxa  gwadEme. 

1  Cleaning  Huckleberries  (Poxwaxa  gwadEme). — Wa,  he£maaxs 
g-axae  na£nakweda  kdakdalEme  ts’Edlqxa  gwadEme,  yixs  holalo- 
Laaq,  yixs  a£mae  nEgoyales  k'ak- !alEmats!e  lExaxa  gwadEme. 
Wii,  gubmese  awaqluseda  bebEgwanEme  laxa  awaqwa£ye  lax  Llasa- 
5  na£yas  g'okwasa  gwadadasa  gwadEme;  lae  hegElsElaEmses  kda- 
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berries, — then  (the  woman)  goes  with  the  |  huckleberries  she  has  6 
shaken  off  to  the  men  on  the  summer  seat,  and  |  puts  down  her  basket. 
The  woman  says,  “Blow  at  the  huckleberries  that  |  I  tried  to  shake 
off!”  and  immediately  |  the  men  all  put  the  right  hand  into  the  || 
huckleberry-basket  that  she  tried  to  fill,  and  take  a  handful  each,  10 
pour  |  it  to  and  fro  from  hand  to  hand,  and  blow  at  them  so  as  to  blow 
off  the  leaves;  |  and  when  all  the  leaves  have  been  blown  off,  they 
put  the  huckleberries  |  into  the  mouth  and  eat  them;  and  they  only 
stop  eating  the  |  blown  huckleberries  when  they  finish  them.  They 
do  this  when  it  is  ||  very  hot,  for  the  blown  huckleberries  are  cooling  15 
when  they  j  are  eaten  on  a  warm  day.  That  is  all  about  this,  j 
Viburnum- Berries  with  Water  and  Oil. —  |  Now  I  will  talk  about  the 
eating  of  viburnum-berries  |  mixed  with  water  and  oil.  They  do  not 
invite  many  people  ||  to  eat  these,  for  this  is  only  the  food  for  husband  20 
and  wife  |  and  their  children,  when  there  are  no  more  ripe  viburnum- 
berries,  and  when  the  man  wishes  to  |  invite  his  near  relatives.  When 
winter  comes,  |  and  the  oil  they  put  on  the  viburnum-berries  gets 
thick,  the  |  woman  takes  a  wedge  and  wedges  off  the  cover  |[  of  the  25 
box  containing  the  berries  mixed  with  water  and  oil.  When  the 
cover  |  is  off,  she  takes  a  small  dish  and  a  spoon,  and  she  puts  the  | 
small  dish  on  the  corner  of  her  box,  and  she  dips  the  spoon  into  the  | 


k-  lalEmanEme  gwadEm  laxa  awaq  !use  bebEgwanEma,  qa£s  la  han-  6 
gElsas  laq.  Wa,  la  diek'eda  tslEdaqe:  “Wax'da£xu  lag-a  pox£wid- 
xEn  k- !ak- lalEmanEma  qEn  gwadEma.”  Wa,  hex-dda£mesa  £na- 
xwa  bebEgwanEm  satslases  hehelk- !ots!ana£ye  e£eyasowa  laxa  kda- 
k-!alEmats!e  gwatslala  lExa£ya  qa£s  gox£w!de  laq.  Wa,  la  goxo-  10 
sidalas  laxes  epsolts  !ana£yaxs  lae  poxwaq  qa£s  pox’alex  mamamas. 
Wa,  guldnese  £wl£la  la  pox'Ewakwe  mamamasexs  lae  goxk’usEiaq 
laxes  sEmse  qa£s  gwatgiitledeq.  Wa,  aldnese  gwal  gwatgutxa  po- 
kwe  gwadEmxs  lae  £wl£lacp  Wa,  lieEm  hex'dEms  gwegilaqexs 
Lomae  tslElqweda  £nala,  qaxs  k- lEnodzEmaeda  pokwe  gwaclEmxs  15 
gwatgutsE£waaxa  tslElqwa  £nala.  Wa,  laEmxae  gwala. 

Viburnum-Berries  with  Water  and  Oil  (L!EL!agExug  Exa  n!akwe 
tlElsa). — Wa,  la£mesEn  edzaqwal  gwagwex-s£alal  laxa  L!EL!agExu- 
g-axa  Llakwe  tlElsa,  yixs  kdesae  Le£lalayo  laxa  qlenEme  lelqwa- 
laLa£ya,  yixs  lex-a£mae  t!Elst!asEx  gwex'sdEmaseda  hayasEk-ala  20 
LE£wis  sasEmaxa  la  k- !ek- layoEnxxa  tlElse,  loxs  £nek-ae,  qa£s 
Ledalexes  max'migile  LeLELala.  Wa,  hednaaxs  lae  ts!awunxa, 
yixs  lae  alak- !ala  gEnk-e  L!eL!Enaga£yasa  tlElse.  Wa,  he£mis  la 
ax£edaatsa  tstedaqaxa  LEmg'ayowe,  qa£s  la  LEmg'ELElodEx  yikii- 
va£yases  Llagwatsle  tlEls  pawatsa.  Wa,  guldnese  lawagdLEle  yiku-  25 
yasexs  lae  ax£edxa  lalogiime  LE£wa  k-ats!Enaqe,  qa£s  la  liang-agEntsa 
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mixture  of  water  and  oil,  for  only  this  shows  on  top,  for  it  |  is  thick. 
30  She  dips  into  it  until  she  comes  to  the  viburnum-berries.  ||  Then  she 
puts  these  into  a  small  dish.  When  there  are  enough  in  it,  she  puts  | 
the  dish  containing  the  water  and  oil  and  the  berries  next  to  the  | 
box.  She  takes  the  cover  and  puts  it  on  bottom-side  up,  so  that  | 
the  pegs  stand  upward.  After  doing  so,  she  picks  up  |  the  dish  and 
35  puts  it  down  in  front  of  her  husband  ||  and  her  children.  After  doing 
so,  she  takes  her  small  |  spoon-basket,  and  she  gives  each  a  spoon,  | 
and  they  begin  to  eat  with  the  spoons.  Then  they  eat  |  the  viburnum- 
berries  mixed  with  oil  and  water.  They  are  in  clumps,  for  they  stick 
together  |  on  account  of  the  thick  oil.  They  do  not  blow  out  any- 
40  thing  ||  when  they  eat  them,  for  the  women  clean  them  well  when  they 
are  |  working  at  the  viburnum-berries.  After  they  have  eaten,  the 
woman  |  takes  her  small  dish  and  puts  it  away.  She  takes  a  dry 
salmon  and  |  roasts  half  of  it  over  the  fire;  and  as  soon  as  one  side 
of  it  begins  to  be  blistered  |  a  little,  it  is  done.  Then  she  breaks  it 
45  into  small  pieces  ||  and  puts  (the  pieces)  into  a  small  dish.  She 
places  this  in  front  |  of  her  husband  and  children,  and  they  eat  it  to 
take  the  |  oil  taste  out  of  their  mouths.  Therefore  they  eat  the 
blistered  |  salmon  without  oil.  They  eat  dried  salmon  without  oil, 
because  |  the  oil  and  the  viburnum-berries  burn  the  throats  of  those 


27  lalogume  laxes  Llagwatsle  Lawatsa.  Wa,  la  tseqases  k'atshmaqe 
lax  qEldkwe  L!e£na,  qaxs  lex’ahnae  la  nelala  axa£yexa  tlElse,  yixs 
lae  gEnk'a.  Wa,  he£mes  la  tseqE£yesos  lag'aa  laxa  thilse,  qa£s  la 
30  tsetslalas  laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  gibmese  helats!axs  lae  hahiolilasa 
iJaxuts!ala  lalogumaxa  Llakwe  tlElsa  lax  onalllasa  Llagwatsle 
Lawatsa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  yikuya£yas,  qa£s  nELEyindes  laq,  qa 
ek'lEballsa  LleLlabEdza£yas.  Wa,  la  gubmese  gwalExs  lae  k-agill- 
laxa  L!axuts!ala  laloguma,  qa£s  la  k' ax 'dzamoliias  laxes  la£wunEme 
35  LE£wis  sasEme.  Wa,  g'ibmese  gwalnxs  lae  ax£edxes  anbamayaa- 
tslaxa  k'atstenaqe  k'ayatsla,  qa£s  la  tslnwanaesas  lax'da£xuq. 
Wa,  lax'da£xwe  £yos£Itses  k'ak'EtslEnaqe  laq.  Wa,  la£me  l !el !a- 
gExug'Exa  Llakwe  tlElsa,  yix  anbamsgEmalae  qaes  laena£ye  k!wa- 
tala  qaeda  gEnk'a  L!e£na.  Wa,  laEm  kdeas  p5x'alayox'da£xus 
40  laqexs  lae  hahnapEq,  qaxs  alak'  lalaeda  tslEdaqe  aekdaxs  lae 
t !at lEltsllaxes  ttelse.  Wa,  gdbmese  £wblaqexs  laeda  tslEdaqe 
k-agllilaxes  lalogume,  qa£s  g'exaq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  xahnase,  qa£s 
dzadzax'Lales  laxes  iEgwIlexa  apsodile.  Wa,  g'ibmese  pEnpEndzE- 
dzox£w!dExs  lae  Llopa.  Wa,  la  k' loklupsEndEq,  qa  anbamayas- 
45  towesexs  lae  axtslots  laxa  lalogume,  qa£s  lii  k*  ax 'dzamoliias 
laxes  IfbwunEme  LE£wis  sasEme.  Wa,  laEm  LaqodElts  laxes 
Laxp!aeL!Exawa£ye.  Wa,  he£mis  lag'ilas  wElwalxa  tslEnkwe 
xa£masa.  Wa,  laEm  WElwalqexs  lae  xEmsxasxa  xahnase,  qaxs 
alak'lalae  Laq  lExoyowa  L!eL!Enaga£yasa  tlElsaxs  lae  gwala 
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who  eat  them.  After  ||  they  have  eaten  the  salmon  without  oil,  |  50 
they  drink  a  little  water.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Ripe  Sucked  Viburnum-Berries. — When  the  viburnum-berries  |  are  1 
quite  ripe,  they  are  sucked.  |  The  woman  takes  her  front-basket  and 
hangs  it  in  front  of  her  body.  |  Then  she  goes  to  the  viburnum  patch ; 
and  when  she  gets  there,  she  picks  off  (the  berries)  and  puts  them  into 
her  ||  basket.  When  (her  basket)  is  full,  she  goes  |  home.  At  once  5 
she  calls  any  one  who  likes  to  come,  |  and  gives  them  ripe  viburnum- 
berries  to  suck.  When  |  the  guests  come,  they  sit  down.  The 
woman  takes  a  new  mat  |  and  spreads  it  in  front  of  her  guests ;  and 
when  it  is  down  on  the  floor,  ||  she  takes  the  basket  with  the  berries  10 
and  pours  them  |  on  the  mat  that  has  been  spread  out.  Then  she 
puts  down  her  |  basket,  as  it  is  now  empty.  She  scatters  the  sucked 
berries  |  over  the  whole  length  of  the  mat.  As  soon  as  this  has  been 
done,  |  she  takes  an  oil-dish  and  pours  some  oil  into  it.  ||  After  this  15 
she  puts  it  down  next  to  the  sucked  berries.  |  Then  the  men  take  hold 
of  one  bunch  of  |  berries  each,  dip  them  into  the  oil,  and  put  them 
into  the  mouth,  |  and  then  they  suck  them.  They  just  put  them  on 
the  tongue  |  and  press  them  against  the  palate;  and  then  the  berry 
bursts,  ||  and  they  suck  out  the  edible  part.  |  The  stems  are  thrown  20 
into  the  fire.  They  continue  doing  this  |  while  they  are  eating  and 


thdstlasaq.  Wa,  gdldnese  bvldaxes  wElwaltsEwe  ts!Enku  xa£masaxs  50 
lae  xaxlEx’dd  nagekblaxa  £wape.  Wa,  laEm  gwala. 

Ripe  Sucked  Viburnum-Berries  (K!umdEku  tlElsa). — Wa,  hehnaaxs  1 
lae  alakdala  la  nEq  !ex£wideda  thdsaxs  lae  klumdEkwa.  Wa, 
laasa  tslEdaqe  ax£edxes  nanaagEme  lExa£ya,  qa£s  tEk lupEleqexs  lae 
laxa  tlElyade.  Wa,  gbb'mese  lag-aa  laqexs  lae  k  lults  lalaxes 
nanaagEme  lExa£ya,  Wa,  gbldnese  qotle  nanaagEmasexs  g-axae  5 
na£naxu  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  Ledalaxes  gwE£yo  qa£s 
k!wak!umdEg-amatso£ses  klumdEkwe  tlElsa.  Wa,  gdldnese  gax 
k!us£alileda  LedanEmaxs  laeda  tslEdaqe  ax£edxa  Eldzowe  le£wa£ya 
qa£s  la  LEpdzamolIlas  laxes  LedanEme.  Wa,  gdldnese  gwabalilExs 
lae  ax£edxes  klumdEgwatslaxa  tlElse  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  gugEdzots  10 
laxa  LEpdzamalile  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la  g-eg-alilases  nanaagEme 
lExaxs  lae  loptslawa,  qa£s  la  lEndzotsa  tlElse  k!umdEku  labEnda- 
lax  £wasgEmasasa  klumdExug-adzowe  le£wa£ya.  WTa,  gdl£mese  gwa- 
Iexs  lae  ax£edxes  tslEbatsle  qa£s  klunxtslodesa  Lledia  laq.  WTa, 
gbldnese  gwalExs  lae  kdnxElilas  laxa  klumdEkwe  tlElsa.  Wa,  15 
liex-£ida£m5sa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEm  dax-£idxa  fnEmxLa  klumdEku 
tlElsa,  qa£s  tslEplides  laxa  Lle£na,  qa£s  tsloq fuses  laxes  sEmse. 
Wa,  hednis  la  klumdatsex.  Wa,  laEm  aEin  ax£edzots  laxes  k-  lllEme, 
qa£s  tEk’ostodeslax  ekdodelases  sEmse.  Wii,  hednis  la  kfikux'saatsa 
tlElse.  Wa,  hednis  la  klumdatsex  hamts lawasa  tlElse.  Wa,  hednis  la  20 
ts  lEXLalatses  t  let  Islt  IeUs  lEXLa£yas.  Wa,  axusa£mese  he  gweg-ilaxs 
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22  sucking  the  viburnum-berries,  and  they  only  stop  when  everything 
has  been  eaten.  |  Some  of  them  stop  sooner,  because  they  can  not 
stand  to  have  their  tongues  |  rubbed  through.  These  are  the  ones 
25  who  have  never  eaten  sucked  viburnum-berries  before.  ||  As  soon  as 
they  have  done  so,  they  go  out.  That  is  all  about  the  viburnum- 
berry.  | 

1  Steamed  Viburnum-Berries. — There  is  one  thing  that  I  forgot  when 
I  |  described  the  steaming  of  viburnum-berries,  |  for  you  know  the 
way  in  which  viburnum-berries  are  picked  when  they  are  green.  !  In 
5  this  way  they  are  eaten  in  Knight  Inlet.  ||  As  soon  as  the  woman 
comes  home,  she  picks  off  the  stems  and  puts  |  the  cleaned  berries 
into  the  large  basket.  When  |  they  '  have  been  picked  off,  she 
puts  the  large  |  basket  with  the  picked  berries  in  a  cool  corner 
of  the  house.  |  After  this  has  been  done,  she  goes  into  the  woods,  car- 
10  rying  her  basket  on  her  back.  She  is  going  to  ||  look  for  fern-fronds 
and  skunk-cabbage  leaves,  and  she  tries  to  find  very  broad  ones.  | 
As  soon  as  she  finds  broad  leaves  of  skunk-cabbages,  |  she  breaks  off 
the  leaves;  and  when  she  has  enough,  she  leaves  them  there  |  and 
goes  on,  carrying  her  basket  on  her  back  and  looking  for  fern-fronds. 
When  |  she  has  found  these,  she  puts  the  basket  down,  picks  off  the 
15  fern-fronds  and  ||  puts  them  into  the  basket.  When  it  is  full,  J  she 
ties  down  the  top  and  carries  the  basket  with  fern-fronds  |  back  the 
way  she  came.  She  picks  up  the  skunk-cabbage  on  her  way  |  home. 

22  k !uk !umdExug- aaxa  ttelse.  Wa,  abmese  gwalExs  lae  £wbleda  wao- 
kwe.  Wa,  la  gEyol  gwala  wayatslalaqxa  gEyole  basamasxes  kdilE- 
mexa  yagdlwate  lax  k !uk !umdExug-axa  klumdEkwe  tlElsa.  Wa, 
25  g-ibmese  gwalExs  lae  hoquwslsa.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxa  tlElse. 

1  Steamed  Viburnum-Berries. — hiEmx-hdalagln  rJElelawek-  lax  gwe- 
ghlasaxa  tlElsaxs  kiinsasE£waeda  kunekwe  tlElsa,  yixs  lE£maaxLa- 
qos  q !aLElax  ' gweg'ilasasa  t'.Elsaxa  tlElsaxs  hibrnae  ales  IeiiIeiix- 
sEme.  Wa,  he£mis  gwex-saxs  lae  t!ElsasE£wa  lax  Dzawade.  Wa, 
5  g-ibmese  g-ax  na£nakuxs  lae  klulpalaq  laxes  yisxdne,  qa£s  k- !ats!a- 
lesa  la  k!ulbEku  tlEls  laxa  nag-e  £walas  lExa£ya.  Wa,  gubmese 
£wbla  la  klulbEkwaxs  lae  hang'alllases  k!iilbExuts!ala  tlEldzatsle 
£walas  nag-e  lExa£ya  laxa  £wudanegwi£lases  g-okwe.  Wa,  g-ibmese 
gwalExs  lae  aLe£sta  laxa  aL!e  PxLalaxes  lExa£ve.  Wa,  laEm  lal 
10  dlax  gEmsa  LE£wa  k'  '.Ek-  !aok!waxa  ala  la  awadzbxLa  k-  IeK  !aok!wa 
alaso£s.  Wa,  g-il£mese  q!axa  awadzoxLEwe  k- lEk' !aokwaxs  lae 
hex-£idaEm  p!ox£widEq.  Wa,  g-ibmese  heloLExs  lae  gEmxEsala- 
qexs  lae  oxLalaxes  lExa£ye,  qa£s  la  alax  gEmsa.  Wa,  g-ibmese 
q  !aqexs  lae  oxLEg'aElsaxes  lExa£ye,  qa£s  k!iilx-Tdexa  gEmse,  qa£s 
15  la  k  !iilts ’.alas  laxes  gEmdzats’.eye  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g-ibmese  qotlaxs 
lae  t’.Emak  iyindEq.  Wa,  la  oxLEx-hdxes  gEmdzats’eye  lExa£ya, 
qa£s  g-axe  gagEmxbalaxes  k- !ak- !aok  IwanEmaxs  g-axae  na£nakwa 
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Then  she  puts  down  the  skunk-cabbage  at  the  place  where  she  |  put 
the  large  basket,  and  she  puts  down  the  ||  basket  with  the  fern-  20 
fronds.  After  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  |  her  clam-digging  stick 
and  a  large  liorse-clam  shell,  and  she  sits  down  |  in  an  empty  corner 
of  the  house.  Then  she  pushes  the  digging-stick  into  the  ground  so 
that  it  |  stands  and  measures  off  (a  distance)  two  spans  away  from 
it.  |  Then  she  uses  a  small  ||  cedar-stick  for  a  mark.  She  takes  her  25 
clam-digging  stick  and  marks  |  a  line  on  the  floor,  beginning  at  the 
place  where  it  was  standing  to  the  place  where  the  cedar-stick  is  stand¬ 
ing.  |  Then  she  measures  another  two  spans  |  from  the  end  of  her  mark.  | 

She  puts  up  a  cedar-stick  at  the  end  of  the  line  that  she  measured,  |j 
and  marks  it,  starting  from  the  end  of  her  mark  towards  the  cedar-  30 
stick  that  is  standing  up.  |  After  she  has  done  so,  it  is  this  way:| 
i  After  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  the  cedar-stick  and  meas¬ 


ures  with  it,  beginning  at  (1)  and  going  |  towards  (2), 
3  and  she  also  measures  the  line  (3)  to  (4).  |  After  she  has 


4  done  this,  she  takes  the  cedar-stick  and  puts  it  up  || 
at  the  end  of  the  last  line  she  measured,  and  she  |  measures  again  35 
with  her  cedar-stick  the  distance  from  (1)  to  (3) ;  |  she  marks  the 
end  of  the  cedar-stick  measure;  |  after  this  she  puts  it  down,  begin - 


laxes  g’okwe.  Wa,  laxae  gEmxalllasa  k- Ink' laoklwa  lax  la  ha£ne-  18 
latses  tteldzatsleye  nag-e  £walas  lExa£ye.  Wa,  heEmxaawise  oxle- 
g'alilases  gEmdzats !eye  lExa£ya.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£ed-  20 
xa  kdilakwe.LEhva  £walase  xalaetsa  mEt!ana£ye.  Wa,  la  klwag’alll 
laxa  lobEnegwilases  g'okwe  ts!ExubEtal!le  oba£yases  k'lElakwe,  qa 
Laeles.  Wa,  he£mis  lag-ag"illlatsexs  lae  bahidxa  ma£lp!Enk'e 
laxEns  q !waq Iwax'ts  !ana£yex,  ytx  £wasgEmasasexs  lae  Lag'alllasa 
k!wa£xnodzEse  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  k-  lElakwe,  qa£s  xult!edes-25 
oba£yas  g'ag'illl  lax  Laelasdas  lalaa  laxa  Laele  k!wa£xLodzEsa.  "V\  a, 
guTmese  gwalExs  lae  et!ed  balTdxa  hamodEngala  lax  ma£lp  !Enlre 
laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  g'ag'iLEla  lax  5ba£yas  xulta£yas.  Wa, 
laxae  ax£edxa  k!wa£xLodzEse,  qa£s  Lag-aliles  lax  wElgulasas.  Wa, 
la£me  et!ed  xultledEq  g-ag'ilil  lax  oba£yases  xulta£ye  lalaa  laxa  Laele  30 
k iwaxLodzEsa.  Wa,  guhmese  gwalExs  lae  g-a  gwiileg-a  (Jig.).  Wa, 
la  et  !ed  ax£edxa  k!wa£xLawe  qa£s  mEnsTdes  g-agiLEla  lax  (1)  lalaa 
lax  (2).  Wa,  heTnis  la  mEns£Idayoses  (3)  lalaa  lax  (4).  Wa, 
guhmese  gwalExs  laaxat!  ax£edxa  k!wa£xLodzEse,  qa£s  Lag-allies 
lax  Avalaasas  oba£yasa  mEnyayowe  k!wa£xLawa.  Wa,  laxae  et!ed  35 
mEnshtses  k!wa£xLawe  mEnyayo  g-agulll  lax  (1)  lalaa  lax  (3),  yix 
awalagalaasas.  Wa,  la  xult  JaLElodEq  laxes  k!wa£xLawe  mEnya- 
yowa.’  Wa,  g-il£mese  gwalExs  lae  k'atlalllas  g-agdlll  lax  (2)  lalaa 
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ning  at  (2),  |  towards  (4),  and  she  marks  it.  Then  it  is  in  this  way: 

40  ,  After  ||  she  has  marked  it,  she  begins  to  dig  along  the 

marks  which  she  has  put  down.  She  digs  with  her  | 

2  digging-stick  and  the  large  shell.  When  the  hole  is 

one  span  |  and  four  finger  widths  deep,  she  |  stops  digging. 

4  She  takes  dry  |  driftwood  and  puts  it  into  the  hole; 

45  and  as  soon  as  it  shows  level  with  the  ground,  ||  she  puts  small 

pieces  of  driftwood  over  it  crosswise.  Then  she  puts  |  stones 
on;  and  after  this  has  been  done,  she  lights  a  fire  underneath  for 
steaming  |  the  mashed  viburnum-berries.  When  the  fire  blazes  up, 
she  takes  a  large  |  dish,  washes  it  out  well  with  water,  and,  when  it  is 
clean,  |  she  takes  the  basket  with  viburnum-berries  and  puts  it  down 
50  next  ||  to  the  -washed  large  dish.  She  takes  her  husband’s  stone 
hammer  |  and  sits  dowm  next  to  the  large  dish.  Then  |  she  takes  a 
handful  of  green  picked  berries  and  puts  them  into  the  |  large  dish. 
Then  she  pounds  them  with  the  stone  hammer  until  |  they  are 
crushed.  When  they  are  all  crushed,  she  gathers  them  up  at  one 
55  end  ||  of  the  large  dish,  and  she  takes  another  handful  of  berries  | 
with  her  left  hand,  puts  them  into  the  steaming-box  for  green  | 
virburnum-berries,  and  she  pounds  them  with  her  |  stone  hammer 
with  which  she  crushes  them.  When  they  are  all  crushed,  |  she 
gathers  them  up  at  the  end,  like  the  first  ones  that  she  crushed;  || 
00  and  she  continues  doing  this  with  the  whole  number  of  green  berries. 

lax  (4).  Wa,  laTne  xiiltledEq,  qa  g’as  gwaleg-a  {jig.).  Wa,  guPmese 
40  gwal  xultse£stalaqexs  lae  nEgElEnexes  xulta£yaxs  lae  £lap£wults!alases 
k-  lElakwe  LE£wis  xalaese  laq.  Wa,  gIPmese  la  nmdEnbala  esEg’I- 
wa£yas  lax  £nEmplEnk-e  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex,  yix  £wala- 
bEtalilasas  £lapa£yasexs  lae  gwal  £lapaq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  lEmxwa 
qlaqlexEma,  qa£s  LExutslales  laq.  Wa,  guPmese  nelk'Eyax-£idExslae 
45  gayPlalax  5kuya£yas  yisa  qlaqlexEme.  Wa,  he£mis  la  xEquyintsosa 
tlesEme.  Wa,  giPmese  gwalExs  lae  menabotsa  gulta  laxes  ktinyas- 
Laxa  qlwelkwe  t'.Elsa.  Wa,  g-il£mese  x-fqostaxs  lae  ax£edxa  £vvalase 
loq’wa,  qa£s  aek- !e  ts!oxug-intsa  £wape  laq.  Wa,  g-il£mese  la  egd- 
g-axs  lae  ax£edxes  t'.EltsIala  nag-e  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  hang-agElilas 
50  laxa  tsloxug-aakwe  £walas  loqlwa.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edEx  pElpElqa- 
ses  la£wunEme.  Wa,  la  klwag-agElilaxa  £walase  loq'.wa,  qa£s  gox- 
£wlde  laxa  lEnlEnxsEme  k!ulbEku  tlElsa,  qa£s  la  g-oxts!ots  laxa 
£walase  loqlwa.  Wii,  he£mis  la  lEsElgayaatsesa  pElpElqe  laq,  qa 
q  !weq  !ults  !es.  Wa,  g-il£mese  £wi£WElx-sExs  lae  golbEnts  lax  apsbel- 
55  tslawasa  £walase  loqlwa.  Wa,  laxae  etled  gox£wid  laxa  tlElsa- 
ses  gEmxPlts  !ana£ye,  qa£s  la  goxtslots  laxa  q!5£lats!axa  lEnlEnx- 
sEm5  tlEltslala  £walas  loqlwa.  Wa,  laxae  etled  lEsElgEntses  IeseI- 
gayayowe  pElpElq  laq.  Wa,  g-il£Emxaawise  £wPwe1x's  qlweqlul- 
tslExs  lae  golbEnts  laxaax  laasases  g-ilx  de  q!wela£ya.  Wa,  axu- 
60  sa£mese  lie  gweg  ilax  £waxaasa  lEnlEnxsEme  tlElsa.  Wa,  gIPmese 
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When  j  all  have  been  crushed,  she  takes  her  basket  to  the  back  61 
of  the  |  house,  and  breaks  off  tips  of  |  alder-tree  branches  and  puts 
them  into  the  basket.  When  she  has' enough  of  these,  |  she  picks 
up  old  alder-leaves  and  lays  them  on  top;  ||  and  when  she  has  65 
enough  of  these,  she  carries  them  back  [  to  the  house,  and  she 
puts  them  down  where  she  is  going  to  steam  the  pounded  |  green 
viburnum-berries.  When  she  has  done  so,  she  takes  her  tongs  |  and 
puts  them  down,  and  she  also  goes  to  draw  water  in  her  bucket,  so 
that  it  is  |  ready,  and  she  also  has  a  mat  to  cover  them.  When  || 
everything  is  in  readiness,  she  waits  until  the  |  fire-wood  is  burnt  up,  70 
although  the  stones  are  already  red-hot  on  the  fire  |  in  the  place  where 
she  is  going  to  steam  the  berries.  A  long  time  after  she  has  seen  that 
the  fire  |  has  burned  out,  she  takes  her  tongs  and  picks  |  out  the 

charcoal  that  is  left.  When  ||  it  has  all  been  taken  out,  she  levels  75 

down  the  red-hot  stones  |  until  they  are  level.  After  doing  so,  she 
waits  again  |  for  a  short  time,  for  she  wants  the  charcoal  to  be  all 
burned.  |  As  soon  as  she  sees  that  it  is  all  |  burnt  up,  she  takes  her 
bucket  with  water  and  sprinkles  ||  a  little  water  over  the  red-hot  80 
stones,  until  |  the  ashes  that  stick  to  the  stones  fly  off.  When  this 
has  been  done,  she  takes  the  |  tips  of  the  alder-branches  and  puts 
them  on  the  |  stones;  and  after  they  are  on,  she  puts  the  dead  leaves 

£wfila  la  lElEX'saakuxs  lae  ax£edxes  lExa£ye,  qa£s  la  lax  aneg'aWases 
g’okwe,  qa£s  la  idEqwaxEla  lax  5balts!ana£yasa  L  Anak'asa  61 

LlasuiEse.  La,  LExuts!alas  laxes  lExa£ye.  Wa,  gdPmese  heloLExs 
lae  laxElsfid  laxa  LEqlEmese,  qa£s  la  lEXEyindfdas  laq.  Wa, 

g-iPEmxaawis  heloLExs  g’axae  oxLalaq,  qa£s  g'axe  dxLaeLElaq 
laxes  g'okwe,  qa£s  la  oxLEg-alilas  laxes  kunyasLaxa  qlwelkwe  65 
lEnlEnxsEm  t!Elsa.  Wa,  guPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxes  kfiipLalaa, 
qa  g-axes  k'adela.  Wa,  laxae  tsaxa  £wapases  nagatsle,  qa  gaxes 
gwalll  ha£nela.  Wa,  hefinisa  le£wa£ye,  qa  nayimLEs.  Wa,  guPmese 
£wi£la  g‘ax  gwax’gulilaxs  lae  edzela,  qa  alax-£Ides  £wl£la  qlfilx’ftdeda 
lEqwa,  yixs  wax-£mae  la  memEnltsEmx-fideda  tlesEme  xExuLalales  70 
lax  5ts!awas  kunyasLas.  Wa  la£mese  galak-asExs  lae  doqulaqexs 
lE£mae  £wl£la  q!ulx,£ida.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes  lc  lipLalaa,  qa£s  kfiakda- 
puqEwexa  xaida  gug  ayawesa  q!waq  IwalEmote  tslolna.  Wa,  gdl- 
£mese  wllgdlqaxs  lae  enEmak'Eyindxa  xux-ExsEmala  tlesEma  qa 
£nEmak1yes.  Wii,  gIPmese  gwalExs  laaxat!  et!ed  sElt  !eda  qa£s  75. 
yawasfide  x'osfida.  Wa,  la£me  £nex-  qa  alak- !ales  qlwalaEma 
ts!ots!ElxLa£ye.  Wa,  guPmese  doqulaqexs  lE£mae  alakdala  la 
q!ulx-£IdExs  lae  ax£edxes  nagatsle  £wabEts!alila,  qa£s  xaLlEx-fide 
xodzELEyintsa  fivape  lax  5ku£yasa  x'lx’EXsEmala  tlesEma,  qa 
q  !Ex£ults  lawesa  guna£ye  laq.  Wa,  giPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  80 
obalts!ana£yasa  LlEnak'asa  iJasmEse,  qa£s  la  LExugdndalas  laxa 
tlesEme.  Wa,  gdPmese  £wilts!axs  lae  lEXEymdalasa  LEqlEmselaq, 
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on.  |  She  scatters  these  until  they  are  level.  When  this  is  done,  she  |j 
85  takes  the  fern-leaves  and  spreads  them  carefully  so  that  they  are 
thick.  |  After  this  she  takes  the  skunk-cabbage  leaves  and  |  spreads 
them  over  them.  She  bends  the  edges  upwards  inside  the  |  steaming- 
hole,  and  she  lays  them  so  that  they  will  not  leak,  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  |  When  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  the  large  dish  which 
90  holds  the  pounded  ||  viburnum-berries,  and  she  pours  them  into  the 
steaming  hole.  When  |  this  has  been  done,  she  puts  dow n  the 
empty  large  dish.  She  takes  |  broad  leaves  of  the  skunk-cabbage 
and  spreads  them  well  over  what  she  is  |  steaming,  and  so  that  it 
does  not  leak.  Then  |  she  takes  her  bucket  and  pours  the  water  in 
95  between  ||  the  leaves  enveloping  the  viburnum-berries  |  which  she  is 
steaming,  and  the  side  of  the  steaming-hole.  As  soon  as  she  has 
poured  water  all  round  it,  |  she  takes  more  skunk-cabbage  leaves, 
spreads  them  over,  and  |  takes  a  mat,  and  she  adds  still  more  cover 
to  keep  the  steam  down.  |  After  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  a  large 
100  shell  and  scrapes  the  soil  up,  ||  and  with  it  she  covers  the  mats. 
That  is  all  about  the  steaming  of  viburnum-berries.  | 

When  morning  comes  after  the  day  when  she  steamed  the  viburnum- 
bejries,  and  |  when  it  is  almost  evening,  the  woman  who  steams  the 
viburnum-berries  takes  the  large  dish  |  and  pours  some  water  into  it. 


qa£s  golgllgayeq,  qa  £nEmak’Eyes.  Wa.  gubmese  gwalExs  lae 
85  ax£edxa  gEmse,  qa£s  la  aek/!a  lEXEylndalas  laq,  qa  wakwes.  Wa, 
g-il£mese  gwalnxs  lae  ax£edxa  k'  '.nk-  !aok!wa,  qa£s  la  aekda  LEpE- 
ylndalas  laq.  Wa,  la£me  ekdEbale  oba£yas  lax  ewanexuts  lawasa 
kimyase.  Wii,  laxae  aEmxaakwa  laxes  papEqEwak!wena£ye.  Wa, 
g-ihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  £walase  loqlwa,  yixa  q!ulxuts  lalaxa 
90  q'.welkwe  t'.Elsa,  qa£s  la  qEpts!5ts  laxa  kunyase.  Wa,  gilhnese 
gwalExs  lae  hang-alllasa  Avalase  loqhva  la  loptsla.  Wa,  lii  ax£edxa 
SwadzoxLo  k'  !Ek-  !aok!wa,  qa£s  aek-'.exs  lae  LEpEyindalas  laxes 
kunsasE£we.  Wa,  laEmxae  aEmxaq.  Wa,  gdTmese  gwalExs  lae 
ax£edxes  £wabEts!ala  nagatsla,  qa£s  gwaqodes  lax  awagawa£yasa 
95  sasgEma£yases  kunsasE£we  tlElsa  k- '.Ek' !aok!wa  lo£  ewaneqwasa 
kunyats  !asexa  tlElse.  Wa,  gulhnese  £wl£la  gux£idEX  awe£stasexs 
lae  ax£edxa  waoku  kdEkdaoklwa,  qaes  LEpEyindales  laq.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  le£wa£ye,  qa£s  helpkiiyinde  la  nasEyonts  laq.  Wa,  g'il£mesc 
o-walExs  lae  ax£edxa  £walase  xalaesa  qa£s  xElx,£Ides  laxa  dzEqwa, 
100  qa£s  dzEmdzEmEnxEndex  awe£stasa  na£vime  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la£me 
gwala  kunsaxa  t'.Else  laxeq. 

Wa,  hehnexs  gaalaaxs  lae  gwala  kunsaxa  tlElse.  Wii,  g'ih'mese 
Elaq  dzaqwaxs  laeda  kuntslenoxwe  tslEdaq  ax£edxa  £walase  loqlwa, 
qa£s  ghxts  !odesa  £wape  laqexs  lae  ts'.oxugindEq,  qa  lawayesa 
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She  washes  it  out,  so  that  all  the  ||  crushed  viburnum-berries  come  off  ,  5 
for  the  dish  in  which  she  steams  the  berries  is  the  same  dish  in  which 
she  |  crushed  them.  When  it  is  clean,  she  |  puts  it  down  next  to 
the  steaming-hole.  She  takes  a  large  |  ladle,  which  is  made  for  this 
kind  of  work,  to  scoop  |  out  things  that  are  still  hot.  She  takes  it 
and  ||  puts  it  into  the  large  dish.  When  this  is  done,  she  takes  a  |  10 
large  clam-shell  and  scrapes  away  the  soil  with  which  she  covered  | 
the  steaming-hole.  When  it  is  all  off,  she  takes  |  hold  of  two  corners 
of  the  mat,  turns  it  back,  and  puts  it  down  on  the  floor.  |  Now  the 
cooked  skunk-cabbage  wrapping  begins  to  show.  ||  She  peals  it  off;  15 
and  when  it  is  off,  the  steamed  |  viburnum-berries  look  like 
thick  dirty  water.  |  They  are  reddish  in  color.  When  all  the  skunk- 
cabbage  leaves  have  been  taken  off,  she  |  takes  the  large  dish  in 
which  the  large  ladle  is  kept  and  |  puts  it  down  by  the  side  of  the 
hole.  Then  she  takes  out  the  long-handled  ladle,  ||  dips  it  into  the  20 
steaming-hole,  and  pours  the  viburnum-berries  into  the  large  |  dish. 

She  does  not  stop  until  they  are  all  in  the  large  dish.  |  Then  they  have 
all  been  taken  out  of  the  steaming-hole.  As  soon  as  this  is  finished,  | 
she  takes  up  the  dish  in  which  the  steamed  berries  are,  and  |  puts  it  * 
in  a  cool  place.  She  lets  it  cool  off  quickly.  Then  she  takes  a  ||  mat  25 
and  puts  it  over  it,  for  she  does  not  want  the  soot  to  drop  |  into  it. 

q  !weq  !walesawa£ye  tlEls  kliidEg'eq,  qaxs  hehnae  q ! welts  !al ax' dxa  5 
q!welkwe  tlElsa,  yix  la  kunsascrs.  Wa,  glffmese  la  egug-axs  lae 
k'anblTlas  laxes  kunyase.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  £walask-ase  k’atslE- 
naqaxa  heklumgdlllme  k’asele  gultlExpala  k-atslEnaqa  qa  xEloltsIa- 
layaxa  heEm  ale  tslElqwa.  Wa,  heEm  ax£etsose,  qa£s  la  gu¬ 

ts  lots  laxa  £walase  loqlwa.  Wa,  gfiffmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  10 
£walase  xalaesa,  qa£s  la  golaxElas  laxa  dzEqwaxa  dzEmsgE- 
mex’dases  kiinsasE£we  tlElsa.  Wii,  glffmese  £wl£laxaxs  lae  dadEn- 
xEndxa  le£wa£ye,  qa  nELE£nakulamaseqexs  lae  ax£alllaq.  Wa,  la- 
£mes  xamasgEmg'allleda  sasgEma£ye  la  idEidEbEdzo  kdEkdaokwa.  , 
Wa,  la£me  qusalaq.  Wa,  gulhnese  £wi£l&,xs  lae  anm  la  q!ots!awa  15 
kunekwe  tlElsa  la  yaxa  he  gwex-sa  gEnlcasox  neqwax  hvapa. 
Wa,  la  LlaLlaxostala.  Wa,  g-il£mese  £wi£laweda  k- !Ek‘ !aok!waxs  lae 
ax£edxa  £walase  loqlwaxs  gutslamaeda  £walase  k-ats!Enaq  laxes 
lae  ha£noldas  laq.  Wa,  la  dolts lodxa  gultlEXLala  k'atstenaqa, 
qa£s  tseqes  laxa  kunekwe  t'.Elsa,  qa£s  la  tsetslalas  laxa  hvalase  20 
loqlwa.  Wa,  al£mese  gwalsxs  lae  £wllts!a  laxa  £walase  loqlwa, 
yixs  lae  £wllgdlts!aweda  kunyatslaq.  Wa,  glffmese  gwalExs  lae 
k'ag-alllaxa  kiinexutsalaxa  kunekwe  t!rds  £walas  loqlwa,  qa£s  lii 
lcag'alllas  laxa  £wudaele,  qa  halabales  £wudEx,£Ida.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
le£wa£ye,  qa£s  paqEyindes  laq,  qaxs  gwaqlElaaq  qlupstaleda  qlwalo-  25 
bEse  laq.  Wa,  glffmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  ha£yaffa  loElqlwa 
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27  After  doing  this,  she  takes  medium-sized  dishes  |  and  washes  them 
out  with  water.  When  this  has  been  done,  |  she  piles  them  up. 
Then  she  takes  her  spoon  basket,  in  order  to  j  have  it  ready,  and  puts 
30  it  down  next  to  her  seat.  When  she  thinks  that  the  ||  steamed 
viburnum-berries  are  cold  enough,  she  sends  her  husband  to  invite 
whomever  he  |  likes  among  his  friends,  or,  if  he  wishes  |  to  invite 
(them),  the  members  of  his  numaym.  He  invites  them  to  |  come  and 
eat  steamed  crushed  berries.  When  they  |  come  in,  the  woman  gets 
35  ready.  She  takes  a  ||  medium-sized  dish  from  the  pile,  and  she  puts 
it  down  at  the  |  place  where  she  always  sits ;  and  she  takes  oil  and  [ 
puts  it  down  where  she  sits;  and  finally  she  takes  the  dish  containing  | 
the  steamed  crushed  viburnum-berries  and  puts  it  down  j  just  out- 
40  side  of  her  seat.  Then  she  takes  a  medium-sized  ||  dish  and  puts  it 
across  the  corner  of  the  large  dish  in  which  the  steamed  |  ciushed 
viburnum-berries  are.  She  takes  a  long-handled  ladle,  |  dips  it  into 
the  berries,  and  puts  it  into  a  medium-sized  |  dish.  When  it  is  half 
full,  she  puts  it  down;  and  |  she  does  this  with  all  the  medium-sized 
45  dishes.  When  ||  the  crushed  steamed  viburnum -berries  are  in  all  of 
them,  she  takes  |  oil  and  pours  it  in.  She  does  not  put  in  very  much 
oil.  |  When  she  has  done  so,  she  distributes  the  spoons  among  the  | 
guests  of  her  husband;  and  when  every  one  has  one,  the  woman  her- 
50  self  |  places  the  medium-sized  dishes  before  them.  There  is  ||  one 

27  qa£s  aek'le  tsloxwugidalaq  yisa  £wape.  Wa,  g'ibmese  gwalExs 
lae  maxogwalilaq.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxes  k'ayatsle,  qa  g'axes  gwa- 
lila  lax  klwaelasas.  Wa,  g'ibmese  k'otaqe  laEm  -wiidEX'-kles 
30  kunekwe  tlElsaxs  lae  £yalaqases  la£wimEme,  qa  las  Le£lalaxes 
gwE£yowe,  qa£s  Le£lalasE£we  laxes  £ne£nEmokwe  loxs  £nek  ae,  qa-s 
he  Le£lalasE£wes  £nE£memote.  WlL,  lahnese  Le£lalax'da£xuq,  qa 
g-axes  tlElstlasxa  qlwelkwe  kunekwe  tlElsa.  Wa,  g'ibmese  g'ax 
£wblaeLExs  lae  hex'hda  xwanabideda  tslEdaqe,  qa£s  ax£edexa 
35  ha£yal£a  loqlwa  laxes  maxolilase,  qa£s  g’axe  niEX£alilas  laxes 
hemEnelase  klwaelasa.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  L!e£na,  qa£s  g-axes 
liibnel  lax  klwaelasas.  Wa,  la  alElxsdalaxs  lae  ax£edxa  kiinexuts!a- 
laxa  qlwelkwe  kunekwe  t'.Els  £walas  loqlw.a,  qa£s  g'axe  hang-alilas 
lax  Llasalilases  klwaelase.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  hiEmexLa  laxa  ha£yal£a 
40  loqlwa,  qa£s  hang'agEndes  laxa  £walase  loqlwa  kiinexuts lalaxa 
qlwelkwe  kuneku  t'.Eisa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  g  iltlEXLala  k'atslEnaqa, 
qa£s  tsex'hdes  laxa  kunekwe  t’.Eisa,  qa£s  la  tseyosElas  laxa  hela 
loqlwa.  Wa,  g'ibmese  nEgoyoxsdalaxs  lae  k'ag'alilas.  Wa,  lit 
£naxwaEm  he  gwex,£idxa  waokwe  ha£yaba  loElqlwa.  Wit,  g'ibmese 
45  £wi£la  la  t  let  lilts  lalaxa  qlwelkwe  kunekwe  tlElsExs  lae  ax£edxa 
L !e£na,  qa£s  k'.imqlEqes  laq.  Wa,  la  k'les  alaEm  qleqxa  Lle£na. 
Wa,  g  ibmese  gwalExs  lae  ts lEwanaesasa  k'ak'EtslEnaqe  lax  Le£la- 
nEmases  la£wunEme.  Wa,  g'ibmese  £wilxtoxs  lae  k'aeseda  tslE- 
daqasa  ha£yaba  loElqlwa.  Wa,  la£me  yaeyudokwa  bebEgwanEme 
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dish  for  each  three  men.  When  she  has  put  them  down,  |  the  guests  51 
at  once  take  their  spoons  and  begin  to  eat  the  |  steamed  viburnum- 
berries;  and  after  they  have  eaten,  they  drink  a  very  little  |  water 
to  rinse  their  mouths.  After  doing  this,  |  they  go  out;  and  now  at  . 
last  this  is  all  about  the  eating  ol  ||  crushed  steamed  viburnum-  55 
berries.  | 

Brittle  Crabapples. — The  time  to  pick  crab  apples  |  is  when  they  1 
get  large,  when  they  are  still  green.  When  |  the  woman  sees  that 
the  apples  are  getting  large,  she  takes  her  |  small  basket  and  goes 
where  good  crabapples  are,  and  picks  them  off.  ||  She  puts  them  into  5 
her  small  basket;  and  when  it  is  full,  |  she  goes  home.  Then  she 
calls  her  husband  and  her  J  children  to  come  and  sit  down;  and  when 
they  sit  down,  she  |  spreads  a  food-mat  in  front  of  them.  |  She  takes 
the  basket  with  crabapples  and  pours  the  apples  on  the  ||  mat.  Then  10 
they  take  hold  of  |  the  bunches  of  crabapples,  one  of  each,  and  bite  off 
the  |  crabapples  from  the  stems  and  eat  them.  They  |  continue  doing 
so,  and  only  stop  when  they  have  |  all  been  eaten.  They  do  not  eat  oil 
with  them,  because  there  is  juice  inside.  ||  Brittle  crabapples  are  not  15 
given  at  a  feast  to  many  tribes,  |  for  only  the  married  couple  and 
their  children  eat  |  them.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 


laxa  £nal£nEmexLa  hela  loq'wa.  Wa,  gdbmese  £wIlg-alilExs  lae  50 
hex-£ida£ma  LedanEme  dax'ddxes  k-ak'Etskmaqe,  qa£s  £vos£idexa 
kunekwe  q!weltaaku  tlElsa.  Wa,  gdTmese  gwalExs  lae  xaidEx-dd 
nagekulaxa  £wape,  qa£s  tslEweidExodayowe.  Wa,  guTmese  gwa- 
Iexs  lae  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  lawesLe  gwal  laxa  t!Elst!asaxa  kunekwe 
q!welku  tlElsa.  Wa,  laEm  gwala.  55 

Brittle  Crabapples. — XEmoku  tsElxu,  yixs  hednae  tsElx£widEX'dEmxa  1 
tsElxwaxs  lae  awawa,  yixs  hednae  ales  lEnlEnxsEma.  Wa,  he£maaxs 
laeda  ts  lEdaqe  doqwalaxa  tsElxwaxs  lEdnae  awawa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxes 
lalaxame,  qa£s  la  laxa  eg'adaxa  tsElxwe.  Wa,  la£mes  eplExLaq, 
qa£s  la  eptslalas  laxes  lalaxame.  Wii,  glbmese  qotlaxs  g  axae  5 
na£nakwa  laxes  g-okwe.  Wa,  la£me  Ledalaxes  la£wunEme  LE£wis 
sasEme,  qa  g-axes  k!us£allla.  Wa,  gdl£mese  k!us£alllExs  lae  ax£ed- 
xa  ha£madzowe  le£wa£ya,  qa£s  la  LEpdzamolilas  lax-da£xiiq.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxes  tsElwatsIe  lalaxama,  qa£s  la  gugEdzbtsa  tsElxwe  laxa 
LEblle  tsElxutsaxiidzo  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese  £naxwa  dax<£Id-  10 
xa  £nal£nEmxLa  laxa  lEnlEnxsEme  tsElxwa,  qa  qlEk'alax'ddexa 
tsElxwe  laxes  tsetsElwanowaxs  lae  xEmx£wedEq.  Wa,  la£mese 
hex-saEm  gwegulaqexs  tsElxutsaxwae.  Wa,  ahmese  gwalExs  lae 
£wi£laq.  Wa,  la£me  hewaxa  tslEpas  laxa  L!e£na,  qaxs  £wabEts!ae. 
Wa,  la£me  k’!es  klweladzEm  laxa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLa£ya  xEmokwe  15 
tsElxwa,  yixs  lex'adnaeda  ha£yasEqala  LE£wis  sasEme  tsElxutsaxuxa 
XEmokwe  tsElxwa.  Wa,  laEmxae  gwal  laxeq. 
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Crabapples  and  Oil.— This  is  the  same  as  |  viburnum-berries  and  oil, 
20  about  which  I  talked  before,  for  you  will  ||  only  have  the  same  (de¬ 
scription).  | 

Masked  Steamed  Crabapples. — The  |  woman  takes  her  small  dish 
and  her  spoon,  and  she  dips  |  some  of  the  crabapples  and  water  out  of 
the  box.  Then  she  puts  them  into  her  small  dish;  and  when  it  is  | 
25  half  full,  she  takes  it  and  puts  it  down  next  to  her  ||  place.  She  takes 
her  husband’s  stone  hammer,  and  she  pounds  |  the  crabapples  in  the 
small  dish;  and  when  they  are  all  broken  up,  she  |  puts  away  the 
stone  hammer  that  she  was  using,  and  she  |  mashes  them  with  both 
hands.  When  they  are  all  |  mashed,  she  takes  oil  and  pours  it  on, 
30  much  of  it;  ||  and  when  this  is  done,  she  calls  her  husband  and  her 
children  |  to  come  and  sit  down;  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  family  has 
assembled,  the  |  woman  takes  her  spoons  and  gives  one  to  each.  | 
Then  they  all  eat  with  their  spoons;  and  |  they  eat  the  mashed  crab- 
35  apples.  They  only  stop  ||  when  they  have  been  eaten.  They  never 
drink  water  after  eating  them.  |  That  is  all  about  it.  | 

Salal -berries  and  Crabapples  (Salal-berry  cakes  mixed  with  mashed  | 
crabapples). — The  woman  takes  two  dishes  and  |  puts  them  down 
next  to  the  place  where  she  always  sits.  Then  she  takes  |  four  cakes 
5  of  salal-berries  and  puts  them  into  one  of  the  dishes.  ||  As  soon  as 
she  has  finished  doing  so,  she  takes  some  water  and  pours  it  in.  | 

18  Crabapples  and  Oil. — Llakwe  tsElxwa;  ylxs  hehmaaxat!  gwekwa 
L!akwe  tlElsaxEn  lax,£idaxat!  gwagwex-s£alasa,  yixs  hehneLaqos 
20  aEml  nEgEltEwesoLe. 

Masked  Steamed  Crabapples. — Q!wedzEku  q  !olku  tsElxwa,  yixs  a£mae- 
da  ts'.Edaqe  &x£edxes  lalogume  LE£wes  k’atslEnaqe,  qa£s  la  tsex-£id 
laxes  tsElxustaats!e,  qa£s  la  tsetslfdas  laxa  lalogume.  Wa,  ghTmese 
nEgoyoxsdalaxs  lae  k’alaq,  qa£s  la  klwagalil  laxes  liemEnelase 
25  k’waelasa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  pElpElqases  la£wunEme,  qa£s  lEsElgEn- 
dexa  la  tsElxuts!dlasa  lalogume.  Wa,  glFmese  £wI£we1x-sexs  lae 
g-exaxes  lESElgayayowe  pElpElqa.  Wa,  la  lielox£wid  la  qhvesEl- 
gEntses  £wax-solts!ana£ye  e£eyaso  laq.  Wa,  g‘il£mese  la  alakdala 
la  £w!£we1xsexs  lae  ax£edxa  L!e£na,  qa£s  klunqlEqesa  q'.enEme  laq. 
30  Wa,  g-ihmese  gwalExs  lae  Ledalaxes  la£wunEme  LE£wis  sasEme, 
qa  g'axes  k!us£alila.  Wii,  gdl£mese  g'ax  sEnyanogwalllExs  lae 
ax£ededa  ts’Edaqaxes  k'ak’EtslEnaqe,  qa£s  tslEwanaeses  lax‘da£xuq. 
Wa,  hex£ida£mese  £naxwa  £yos£itses  k’ak'EtslEnaqe  laq.  Wa,  la£me 
tsElxutsax£wklxa  qlwedzEkwe  tsElxwa.  Wa,  aFmese  gwalExs  lae 
35  £wi£laq.  Wa,  la£me  hewaxa  nagek'Elax  £wapaxs  lae  gwala.  Wa, 
laEmxae  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Salal-berries  and  Crabapples  (T!Eqa  malaqEla  LE£wa  q!wedzEkwe 
tsslxwa). — Wa,  heEm  ax£etsosa  ts’Edaqa  madEXLa  loElqlwa,  qa£s 
g-axe  mEx£alilas  laxes  he£mEnelase  klwaelasa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
rnoxsa  tlEqa,  qa£s  la  pax£alts!odalas  laxa  hiEmexLa  loq'.wa.  Wa, 
5  g11£mese  gwalExs  lae  tsex-£id  laxa  £wape,  qa£s  la  guqlEqas  laq. 
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Then  she  watches  until  they  are  just  covered  with  water.  Then  she 
stops  and  |  takes  the  spoon  and  the  other  dish,  and  takes  it  |  to 
where  she  keeps  the  crabapples.  She  dips  her  spoon  into  the  |  crab- 
apples  and  puts  them  into  the  dish.  When  it  is  half  full,  ||  there  is 
enough  in  it.  Then  she  puts  it  down  next  to  her  seat.  |  Then  she 
takes  her  husband’s  stone  hammer  and  pounds  |  the  crabapples;  and 
when  they  are  all  pounded  up,  she  puts  away  the  stone  hammer.  |  Then 
she  takes  the  dish  with  salal-berries  and  mashes  them  with  both  | 
hands,  the  salal-berries  which  have  been  soaked.  ||  When  they  are 
all  in  pieces,  she  takes  the  dish  with  the  pounded  crabapples  and 
pours  them  into  the  dish  with  the  mashed  salal-berries.  When  they  | 
are  all  in,  she  takes  the  oil  and  pours  it  on.  After  |  doing  so,  she 
mashes  them  again  with  both  hands,  |  so  that  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 
When  they  are  mixed,  she  stops,  and  ||  calls  whomever  she  likes  to  come 
to  eat  the  mashed  |  crabapples  mixed  with  dried  salal-berries.  When 
the  guests  |  come  and  sit  down,  she  gives  them  a  food-mat  and  spreads 
it  |  in  front  of  them.  She  takes  the  spoons  and  distributes  |  them 
among  them.  Finally  she  puts  down  in  front  of  them  the  dish  || 
with  the  salal-berries  and  crabapples  mixed  which  she  |  puts  down 
in  front  of  her  guests.  Then  they  take  the  |  goat-horn  spoons,  for 
this  kind  of  food  is  eaten  witli  |  goat-horn  spoons,  and  they  all  eat 


Wa,  ahnese  doqwala,  qa  tletlEbidzowesexa  £wapaxs  lae  gwala.  Wa, 
la  ax£edxa  k’atslEnaqe  LE£wa  diEmexLa  loqlwa,  qa£s  la  dalaqexs  lae 
lax  liadielasases  tsElx°staatsle.  Wa,  la  tsex’Ttses  lcatslEnaqe  laxa 
tsElxusta,  qa£s  la  tsetslalas  laxa  loqlwa.  W'a,  guPmese  nEgoyoxsda- 
laxs  lae  helatsla.  Wa,  g’axe  k-ag-alllas  laxes  hemEnelase  klwae- 
lasa.  Wa,  la  ax£edEx  pElpElqases  la£wunEme,  qa£s  lEsElgEinles 
laxa  tsElxusta.  Wa,  guPmese  £wFwe1x-sexs  lae  g-exaxa  pEl’pElqe. 
Wa,  la  nex£edxa  tlEqatslala  loqlwa,  qa£s  qlwesElgEndeses  Avax'sol- 
ts!ana£ye  e£eyasowe  laxa  tlEqa  la  peqlhgElila.  Wa,  guhmese 
£wPwe1x-sexs  lae  ax£edxa  lEdzEkwe  tsElxuts!ala  loqlwa,  qa£s  la 
guqasas  laxa  q!wedzEgwats!axa  t'.Eqa  loqlwa.  Wa,  giPmese 
£wP1osexs  lae  ax£edxa  Lle£na,  qa£s  la  guqlEqas  laq.  Wa,  gdPmese 
gwalExs  lae  etled  q  IwesElgEntses  £wax'solts!ana£ye  e£eyasowe  laq 
qa  alakdales  lElga.  Wa,  giPmese  lElgoxs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  hex'£i- 
da£mese  Le£lalaxe’s  gwE£ya  qa  g-axe  mEmalaqg'Exa  malaqEla  qlwe- 
dzEkwe  tsElxusta  LE£wa  tlnqa.  Wa,  guFmese  g-ax  k!us£allle 
Le£lanEmasexs  lae  ax£edxa  ha£madzowe  le£wa£ya,  qa£s  la  LEpdza- 
mblita  laq.  Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  k'ak’EtslEnaqe,  qa£s  la  tslEwanae- 
sas  lax'da£xuq.  Wa,  la  alElxsdalaxs  lae  k'aglhlaxa  malaxts lalaxa 
malaqEla  q!wedzEku  tsElxusta  LE£wa  tlnqa  loqlwa,  qa£s  la  k'ax*- 
dzamblilas  laxes  LedanEme.  Wa,  liex'£ida£mese  £naxwa  dax'ddxes 
tslololaqe  k  ak-EtslEnaqa,  qaxs  he£mae  £yosElax  gwex-sdsmaseda 
ts lololaqe  k-atslnnaqa.  Wa,  lax'da£x£me  biEmkx-dd  £yos£Itses 
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30  with  their  |  spoons.  They  suck  out  the  juice  ;||  and  when  the  juice 
is  out,  they  blow  out  the  skins.  |  They  continue  doing  so  while  they 
are  eating  it.  When  they  have  eaten  it  ah,  |  they  go  out.  They 
never  drink  water  after  eating,  |  and  only  rinse  out  the  mouth  with 
water,  for  the  food  sticks  |  to  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  They  do  not 
35  like  to  ||  drink  water  after  eating  this  food,  because  the  water  causes 
heart-burn.  |  Therefore  they  are  afraid  to  drink  it.  This  is  not  | 
used  when  they  invite  many  tribes,  for  it  is  only  used  by  the  husband 
and  wife.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

1  Bunch-Berries.1 — When  (the  basket)  is  full,2  (the  man)  sends  his 

young  men  |  to  call  his  tribe,  for  he  is  going  to  give  a  feast  with  the 
bunch-berries.  Then  |  his  wife  takes  her  dishes  and  puts  them  down 
next  to  her  seat,  |  also  the  spoons  and  the  oil.  As  soon  as  she  has 
5  finished,  ||  she  spreads  down  the  mats  for  the  guests  to  sit  on  when 
they  come  |  in.  When  they  are  all  in  the  house,  the  woman  |  tells 
the  young  men  to  go  and  put  the  berries  into  the  dishes;  |  and  when 
all  the  dishes  are  full  of  berries,  she  takes  |  oil  and  pours  it  in.  After 
10  this  has  been  done,  (the  young  men)  distribute  ||  the  spoons  among  the 
guests;  and  when  this  is  done,  |  they  put  the  dishes  with  the  berries 
one  in  front  of  each  four  men.  |  After  they  have  been  put  down,  the 


k-ak-Etshmaqe  laq.  Wa,  la£me  k!umtalax  £wapaga£yas.  Wa, 
30  gubmese  £wblawe  £wapaga£yasexs  lae  pox'odEx  saq  !usgEma£yas. 
Wa,  hex-sa£mese  gwegdlaqexs  hadnapaaq.  Wa,  gubmese  £wbla- 
qexs  lae  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  la£me  hewaxa  nagekilax  £wapa.  Wa, 
lape  aEm  ts’EweL’Exotsa  £wape,  qaxs  alakdalae  k!uta  hemaoma- 
ts!ena£yas  laxEns  awlL!Exawa£yex.  Wit,  he£mis  kdeselas  lielq'.ala 
35  nax£ideda  ha£mapax  gwex'sdEmasexs  nEweq!up!edae  nagekfilaxa 
£wape.  Wa,  he£mis  lhgnlas  kdlEme.  Wa,  laEmxae  lr  !es  Le£la- 
£layo  laxa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLa£ya,  ylxs  lex-a£maeda  hayasEk'ala 
axEq.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

1  Bunch- Berries.1 — Wa,2  glbmese  qotlaxs  lae  £yalaqases  ha£yal£a, 

qa  las  Lefialax  g-okiilotas.  Wa,  la£me  qEkulalxa  qEkdaale.  Wa, 
la  gEnEmas  ax£edxes  loElq'.we,  qa  g-axes  hax'hanel  lax  klwaelasas 
LE£we  k'akEtslEnaqe;  wa,  he£misLes  L!e£na.  Wa,  g11£mese  gwalExs 
5  lae  LEp  'AlilElaxa  leEl£wa£ye,  qak!wadzEwesoltsa  LefianEme,  qo  g'axL 
hogwiLd.  Wii,  g'lhmese  g-ax  £wi£laeLExs  lae  hex-£ida£ma  tslEdaqe 
axk-  !alaxa  ha£yal£a,  qa  las  k‘  latslalasa  qEk'  !aale  laxa  loElq  !we. 
Wa,  gubmese  £wbla  qeqEx-ts’aleda  loElqlwaxs  lae  ax£etsE£weda 
L!e£na,  qa£s  lii  klunq'.EgEm  laq.  Wa,  glbmese  gwala  lae  ts!Ewa- 
10  naedzEma  k  ak’EtslEnaqe  laxa  LedanEme.  Wa,  g  ibmese  gwalExs 
lae  k’ax’dzamolelEma  qeqEx’tslala  loElqlwelaxa  maemokwe  bebE- 
gwanEina.  Wa,  gdbmese  £wilg-alilExs  lae  hex'ddaEm  £naxwa 


1  Chamaeperiplineum  unalaschkense  (Ledb.).Eydb. 

2  Continued  from  p.  221,  line  27. 
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guests  |  take  their  spoons  and  eat  the  berries;  |  and  after  having 
done  so,  they  go  out.  There  is  only  one  ||  way  of  eating  the  bunch-  15 
berries;  and  they  do  not  sing  when  |  they  are  invited  to  this  feast. 
That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Gooseberries. —  (The  woman1  puts  [her  basket  with  gooseberries] 
down  on  the  floor;)  and  when  a  strong  wind  is  blowing,  she  |  spreads 
out  her  mat  where  the  wind  blows  strongest.  |  She  takes  four  pieces 
of  firewood  and  puts  them  down  crosswise  under  the  edges  ||  of  the  20 
mat,  so  that  it  is  like  a  nest  inside.  When  this  has  been  done,  |  she 
takes  her  basket  with  the  gooseberries,  puts  it  down  |  at  the  end 
whence  the  wind  is  blowing,  at  the  end  of  the  long  side  of  the  | 
billets  around  the  mat,  in  this  way;2  and  when  the  wind  begins  to 
blow  hard,  |  she  takes  hold  of  each  side  of  the  large  basket,  ||  and  25 
pours  out,  not  violently,  the  gooseberries  so  that  |  they  come 
slowly  out  of  the  gooseberry  basket  when  they  are  |  falling  into  the 
nest  which  was  made  for  cleaning  them.  The  woman  lifts  |  the 
basket  up  high;  and  the  leaves  are  blown  away  by  the  wind,  |  and 
do  not  fall  onto  the  mat  on  which  they  are  ||  cleaned.  Only  the  30 
gooseberries  fall  down  on  it.  |  Now  they  are  cleaned.  As  soon  as 
this  has  been  done,  she  goes  and  puts  them  back  |  into  the  large 


dax'hdxes  k'ak’Ets'.Enaqe,  qa£s  qEx- qak ' ax •  hdexa  qEkdaale.  Wa,  13 
gdlTnese  £wklaxes  qEX'qak'axs  lae  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  hiEmx-TdalaTne 
gwegulasaxa  qEkdaale.  WA,  he£misexs  k  !esae  dEnxElag  TIex  15 
qEX'qak’aeda  LedanEme  qaeda  qEkdaale.  Wa,  lanne  gwal  laxeq. 

Gooseberries. — Wa,  glkmese  laklwemasa  yalaxs  lae  ax£edxes  le- 
£wa£ye,  qa£s  la  LEp !  Elsaq  laxa  yoxudEmala£yasa  yala.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  mbtslaq  lEqwa  qa£s  xwaltse£stales  lax  awaba  yas  ewEnxa 
la£yasa  te£wa£ye,  qa  qslxasales  otslawas.  Wa,  glkmese  gwalcxs  20 
lae  ax£edxes  t!Emwats!e  nag'e  £walas  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  lianbElsas 
laxa  gweba£ye  lax  g-aya£nakulasasa  yitla  lax  g11dag’aena£yasa 
xwaltse£staakwe  le£wa£ya,  g*a  gwaleg-a.2  Wa,  glkmese  lEklutE- 
leda  yalaxs  lae  dadanodxes  t'.Emwats'.e  nilg  e  £walas  lExa£yaxs, 
lae  kdes  eobnakulaxs  lae  gugE£nakulaxes  tlsniwatsle  lsxa£ya  qa  25 
ex-Tnes  laltslaleda  tlEmxwale  laxa.  t'.Emwats'.e  lExa£ya  qa£s  la 
ladzodala  laxa  qclxasedakwe  kdmdEdzo  le£wa£ya  lax  dzoxwalaena- 
£yasa  tslEdaqaxes  t!Emwats!e  lExa£ya,  qa  y&me£stalayowes  kdamo- 
mas.  Wa,  laEm  k'le&s  ladzodalasa  kdamomo  laxa  qElxasedakwe 
kdmdEdzo'  le£wa£ya.  Wa,  la£me  lex’ama  tlEmxwale  la  ladzodalaq.  30 
Wa,  la£me  ekdEgEkwa.  Wa,  g'fkmese  gwalExs  lae  xwelaqa  laax- 
ts!ots  laxes  tlEmwats'.e  nag'e  £walas  lExa£ya,  qa£s  la  oxLaeLElaq 


1  Continued  from  p.  222,  line  24. 

2  That  is,  she  places  four  small  logs  in  a  rectangle  and  presses  the  mat  into  the  space  so 
leaning  against  the  logs. 
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33  basket.  Then  she  carries  it  on  her  back  |  into  the  house.  She  goes 
and  pours  them  into  the  large  dish.  As  soon  as  |  she  has  finished, 
35  she  picks  more  gooseberries,  and  ||  uses  the  same  mat,  and  the  canoe 
pole  to  strike  them  with.  When  |  her  basket  is  full,  she  carries  | 
them  home  to  her  house.  Again  she  puts  down  her  mat  |  where  the 
wind  blows  strongest,  and  she  does  the  same  as  |  before.  When  she 
40  has  many  gooseberries,  she  takes  a  ||  low-sided  box  which  is  made  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  |  two  spans  and  two  short  |  spans  long,  and  two 
45  spans  wide,  |  and  one  span  |  high.  The  woman  takes  this  ||  low  box  and 
pours  the  |  gooseberries  into  it.  When  it  is  nearly  full,  she  stops  pour¬ 
ing  them  in;  |  and  when  she  has  done  so,  she  builds  up  a  fire  and  puts  | 
stones  into  it.  When  she  thinks  there  are  enough  for  her  purpose,  | 
50  she  takes  her  tongs  and  puts  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  ||  She 
takes  a  bucket  and  goes  to  draw  water.  When  she  |  comes  back,  she 
pours  the  water  into  the  small  dish,  and  she  |  puts  the  small  dish 
next  to  the  fire.  When  all  this  |  has  been  done,  the  stones  on  the 
55  fire  are  hot.  |  She  takes  her  tongs,  picks  up  the  red-hot  ||  stones,  dips 
them  into  the  small  dish  with  water  in  it,  |  and,  when  the  ashes  that 


33  laxes  g'dkwe.  Wa,  la  guxtslots  laxa  £walase  loqlwa.  Wa,  gil- 
£mese  gwalExs  lae  xwelaqa  tlEmxwaxa  t!Emxwale.  W"a,  heEmxa 
35  axElases  le£wa£ye  LE£wa  dzomeg-alaxs  kwexaas.  Wa,  gul£Emxaa- 
wise  qot!e  t!Emwats!as  nag'e  £walas  Iex&xs  g’axae  oxLalaq,  qa£s 
g  axe  na£nakwa  laxes  g-okwe.  Wa,  laxae  ax£Elsaxes  le£wa£ye  lax 
yoxudEmala£yasa  yala.  Wa,  laEmxae  km  he  gwegdlaqes  gdlx'de 
gweg-ilasa.  Wa,  gubmese  la  qlenEme  t lEmxwalasexs  lae  ax£edxa 
40  kutsEme  nEq  lEmgllilEm  wule  qaeda  dzegukwe  tlEmxwala,  yixs 
ma£lp  lEiik'ae  laxEns  q!waq!wax  ts!ana£yex  he£mis  babELawIsfida 
ts!Exllts!ana£ye  £wasgEmg-Eg-aasas.  Wii,  la  ma£lp  !Enk’  laxEns  q  !wa- 
q!wax-ts!ana£yex,  ylx  £wadzEgEg-aasas.  Wa,  la  £nEinp  !Enk’ust4we 
£wfdasgEmasas  laxEns  q!waq  !wax'ts!ana£yex.  Wii,  heEm  ax£ets5sa 
45  tslEdaqexes  kutsEm  dzeg'atslexes  tlEmxwale.  Wa,  la  guxtslotsa 
tlEinxwale  laq.  Wa,  glhmese  Elaq  qot!axs  lae  gwal  guqas. 
Wa,  glbmese  gwalExs  lae  lElqox£w!dxes  lEgwlle,  qa£s  xExuLEndesa 
tlesEme  laq.  Wii,  glfimese  k'otaq  laEm  helala  laxes  senataq, 
lae  ax£edxes  k-  lipLalaa  qa  g’axes  k'adEnwalisEX  lEgwIlas.  Wa, 
50  laxae  ax£edxes  nagatsle,  qa£s  la  tsex'fidEx  £wapa.  Wa,  gil£mese 
g-ax  aedaaqaxs  lae  guxtslotsa  £wape  laxa  lalogume,  qa£s  la 
k’anolisasa  £wabEts!£ila  lalogum  laxes  lEgwlle.  Wa,  gifimese 
gwalExs  lae  meniEnltsEmx-fideda  t  lesEine  xExuLalales  laxa 
lEgwule.  Wa,  la  dax'hdxes  kdipLalaa  qa£s  k  !lp!edes  laxa  x'ix’Ex- 
55  sEmala  tlesEma,  qa£s  la  hapstEnts  lax  £wabEts!awasa  lalogfime. 
Wra,  g  ihmese  la  £wi£lawe  k  !wek  lutsEmayaq  guna£yaxs  lae  khiple- 
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stick  on  the  stones  come  off,  she  |  puts  them  into  the  gooseberries.  57 
She  continues  doing  this  with  the  other  red-hot  |  stones.  The 
stones  are  put  in  close  together.  When  |  this  is  finished,  she  takes  a 
mat  and  spreads  it  over  it,  and  ||  she  leaves  it  this  way  some  time.  60 
When  the  woman  thinks  that  the  stones  are  getting  cool,  |  she  takes 
off  the  mat  covering  and  puts  it  down.  |  Then  she  takes  her  tongs  and 
picks  out  the  stones  that  have  cooled  off,  |  and  she  puts  them  down 
next  to  the  fire.  When  they  are  all  out,  |  she  stirs  the  berry  jam 
with  a  cedar  stick.  |  If  they  are  not  boiled  to  pieces,  she  takes  her  65 
tongs,  |  takes  out  more  hot  stones,  dips  |  them  into  the  small  dish 
with  water,  and  puts  them  in.  She  does  not  |  take  very  many  red- 
hot  stones.  Wren  it  begins  to  boil  up,  |  she  spreads  a  mat  over  it; 
and  she  does  not  leave  it  there  long,  ||  before  she  takes  off  the  covering  70 
mat  and  puts  it  down.  Then  she  |  takes  her  tongs,  picks  out  the 
stones  from  the  |  gooseberry  jam,  and  puts  them  down  next  to  the 
fire.  |  When  the  stones  are  all  out,  she  takes  a  large  dish  and  |  puts  it 
down  next  to  the  low-sided  box.  She  takes  a  ||  long-handled  ladle 
and  dips  out  the  gooseberry  jam  and  puts  it  into  the  |  large  dish. 
Wien  it  is  full,  she  takes  up  the  large  dish  of  |  gooseberry  jam  and 
puts  it  down  at  a  cool  place  |  to  cool  off  quickly.  When  it  is  cold, 


qas  laxa  tlEmxwale.  Wa,  la  hanal  he  gwegilaxa  waokwe  x'lx'Ex-  57 
sEmala  tlesEina.  Wa,  la£me  mEmk'Ewakweda  tlesEme.  Wa,  g'il- 
£mese  gwatexs  lae  ax£edxa  le£wa£ye,  qa£s  naxuymdes  laq.  Wa,  la 
gael  hd  gwaele.  Wa,  g'ihmese  k'oteda  tslEdaqaq  laEm  k  ox  wl-  60 
deda  tlesEmaxs  lae  axodxa  le£wa£ye  naxumas  qa£s  g'ig'alilesexs 
lae  ax£edxes  k'lipLalaa,  qa£s  k'liplldes  laxa  tlesEin  la  k  ox^wida, 
qa£s  la  k' libEnolisElas  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wi£lostaxs 
lae  xwetletsa  k!wa£xLawe  laxes  dzek'asE£we  tlEmxwala.  Wa, 
g'ihmese  k' les  xashdExs  lae  etled  dax'hdxes  k'lipLalaa,  qa£s  65 
etlede  k'!ip!lts  laxa  x'ix'ExsEmala  tlesEma,  qa£s  laxat!  hap- 
stEnts  lax  £wabEts!awasa  lalogume.  Wa,  laxae  k!ip!Ek'ilasa  k' !ese 
qlesgEm  x'ix'ExsEmala  tlesEm  laq.  Wa,  g'ihmese  mEdElx£widExs 
lae  lx£edxa  le£wa£ye,  qa£s  la  naxumts  laq.  Wa,  k'!est!a  gex  £i- 
dExs  lae  xwelaq  axodxa  naxuya£ye  le£wa£ya,  qa£s  gug-ahlesexs  lae  70 
dax-hdxes  k'lipLalaa,  qa£s  k'liplides  laxa  tlesEme  la  g*egexa  dze- 
g'ikwe  tlEmxwala  qa£s  laxat!  k' libEnolisElas  laxes  lEgwile.  Wa, 
g'ihmese  £whlosteda  tlesEmaxs  lae  ax£edxa  £walase  loqlwa,  qa£s  la 
k'anolilas  laxa  kutsEme  dzeg'atslexa  tlEmxwale.  Wa,  la  lix£edxa 
g-itlExLala  tsexLa,  qa£s  lit  tsEyosasa  dzeglkwe  tlEmxwale  laxa  75 
£walase  loqlwa.  Wa,  g'ihmese  qotlaxs  lae  k'agllilaxa  dzeg'iyuts!a- 
laxa  tlEmxwale  £walas  loqlwa,  qa£s  la  k'ag'alilas  laxa  -wudaele^ 
qa  ha£nakweles  £whda£stax'£ida.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wuda£stax'£IdExs  lae 
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80  she  |  sends  out  her  husband  to  invite  his  friends.  He  ||  might  call  his 
numaym,  if  the  man  wishes  to  give  them  the  |  gooseberry  jam.  As 
soon  as  they  |  all  come  in,  the  woman  takes  her  small  dishes,  her  | 
spoons,  and  her  oil,  and  puts  them  down  next  to  her  seat.  J  Then 
85  she  sends  her  husband  to  get  the  ||  gooseberry-jam  dish  and  to  put  it 
next  to  her  seat.  |  When  her  husband  comes,  she  takes  a  wooden 
spoon,  |  dips  it  into  the  jam,  and  puts  it  into  the  |  small  dishes. 
When  these  are  half  full,  there  is  enough  in  them;  and  |  when  she  has 
90  put  some  gooseberry  jam  into  ||  the  small  dishes,  she  takes  the  oil  and 
pours  it  on.  She  puts  |  much  oil  on.  After  this  has  been  done,  she 
gives  a  |  spoon  to  each  guest;  and  after  this,  one  |  dish  with  goose¬ 
berry  jam  is  put  down  in  front  of  |  each  three  men.  As  soon  as  they 
95  have  been  put  down,  ||  (the  guests)  begin  to  eat  the  gooseberry  jam.  | 
When  they  have  eaten  all,  they  go  out.  They  never  drink  |  water 
after  it.  | 

Gooseberries  are  also  eaten  raw  (and  unripe)  by  the  Indians.  |  They 
100  pick  them  off  the  gooseberry  bushes,  or  they  eat  them  ||  in  the  house. 
They  never  call  their  friends  for  this.  |  That  is  all  about  the  goose¬ 
berries.  | 


£yalaqases  lafwunEme,  qa  las  Ledalaxes  £ne£nEmokwe  loxs  he- 
80  £maes  hiETnemote  la  Ledalasos,  yix  biek'aeda  bEgwanEme,  qa£s  ha 
tlEmxwIlagilxa  dzeg'ikwe  tlEmxwala.  Wa,  g'ihmese  g'ax  £whlae- 
lexs  lae  hex,£ida£ma  tsiEdaqe  ax£edxes  laElogume  LE£wis  lcak'E- 
tslEnaqe  LE£wa  Llehia,  qa£s  g'axe  g'ig'alila  laxes  hemEnelase  klwae- 
lasa.  Wa,  la  £yalaqaxes  la£wunEme,  qa  las  ax£edxa  dzegixuts  la- 
85  laxa  tlEmxwale  £walas  loqlwa,  qa£s  g'axe  k'ag'alilas  lax  klwaela- 
sas.  Wa,  g'ihmese  g'axe  lafwunEmasexs  lae  ax£edxa  k'ik'ayEme 
qa£s  teqes  laxa  dzEg'ikwe  tlEmxwala,  ga£s  la  tsEyosElas  laxa  laE¬ 
logume.  Wa,  g'ihmese  nEgoyoxsdalaxs  lae  helatslA  Wa,  gil- 
£mese  la  £wi£la  la  tletlEmxutslaleda  tlEmxutlawatsleLaxa  dzeg'ikwe 
90  laElogumxs  lae  ax£edxa  Llesna,  qa£s  klunqlEqes  laq.  Wii.,  la£me 
qleqxa  Lle£na.  Wa,  g'll£mese  gwalExs  lae  tslEwanaesasa  k'ak'E- 
tslEnaqe.  Wii,  g'ihmese  gwalExs  lae  k'ax'dzamolilasa  £nal£nE- 
mexLa 't lEmxut lawats leLaxa  dzeg'ikwe  tlEmxwale  laElogum  laxa 
yaeyudukwe  bebEgwanEma.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wilg'alilExs  lae  he- 
95  x'£idaEm  £naxwa  dzedzeg'igux'£idxa  dzeg'ikwe  tlEmxwala.  Wa, 
g'ihmese  £whlaxs  lae  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  la£me  liewaxa  nagek'ilax 
£wapa. 

Yixs  lv IeIxT' lax'aaxaeda  baklumaxa  tlEmxwale,  yixs  lae  ha- 
£maaxsoq  laxa  tlEmxumEdzExEkula  Loxs  g'ax£mae  tlEmxutlaxuq 
100  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  k'les  Le£lfdas  laxes  £ne£nEmokwe.  Wa, 
laEin  gwegwalEm  laxa  tlEmxwale. 
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Currants. — Currants  are  also  only  eaten  |  from  the  currant  bushes.  1 
They  do  not  give  these  at  a  feast  to  many  |  people  or  to  their  relatives, 
for  there  are  not  very  many  of  |  these.  That  is  all  about  this.  || 

Solomon’s  Seal. — This  is  the  same  thing.  They  only  eat  these  off  5 
the  plant  when  |  they  see  them  growing  on  a  berry  patch,  for  | 
sometimes  the  plants  have  many  edible  berries.  |  The  tribes  are  also 
not  invited  for  these,  for  there  are  not  |  many  berries  of  this  kind. 
They  are  not  put  on  the  fire  and  ||  boiled.  That  is  all  about  this.  |  10 


Currants  (Habaxsole). — HeEmxaeda  habaxsole  lEm  ha£maaxs5s5£  1 
laxa  habaxsolemEse.  Wa,  laEmxae  k'les  Ledalayo  laxa  qlenEme 
bebEgwanEma  Lo£ma  LeLELala,  qaxs  k-  lesae  alaEm  q  lenEme 
gwex'sdEmas.  Wa,  laEmxae  gwal  laq. 

T  lEmts  l.1 — Wa,  heEmxae  gweg'ilasEswe,  yixs  6.£mae  ha£maaxso-  5 
sosa  dox£waLElaqexs  qlwaxae  laxa  t lEmts lEXEkula,  qaxs  a£mae 
helanokwa  t  lEmts  lamEse  lax  hamxLalaxes  hamxLawa£ye.  Wa, 
laEmxae  k'les  Le£lalayo  laxa  lelqwalaLa£ye,  qaxs  kdesaaxat! 
qlenEme  gwex’sdEmas.  Wa,  laEmxae  k'les  hanxLEntsE£wa  qa 
Llobats.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq.  1 


1  Unifolium  dilatatum  (Wood)  HoweU. 


4  . 


J  - 


V.  BELIEFS  AND  CUSTOMS 
Signs  (a'qEn) 

Body  Feelings  as  Signs. —  Twitching  of  the  Crown  of  the  Head. —  1 
When  the  crown  of  the  head  of  a  man  twitches,  |  he  knows  that  he  will 
cut  off  his  hair  for  his  relative  who  |  is  to  die;  for  that  is  the  way  the 
Indians  do.  As  soon  as  a  near  |  relative  dies,  and  when  he  has  been 
dead  four  days,  ||  the  hair  is  cut.  |  5 

Twitching  of  the  Nose. — When  the  nose  of  a  man  |  twitches,  he 
knows  that  he  will  blow  his  nose  when  he  cries  for  a  |  relative  who  is 
going  to  die.  | 

Twitching  of  the  Upper  Lip. — When  the  upper  ||  lip  [of  our  mouth]  10 
twitches  (a  man)  knows  that  tears  will  run  down  |  when  he  cries  for 
a  relative  who  is  going  to  die.  | 

Twitching  and  Itching  of  the  Cheek. — When  the  cheek  |  of  a  woman 
twitches  or  itches,  she  knows  that  she  will  scratch  her  face  when  she  | 
cries  for  a  relative  who  is  going  to  die.  || 

Heaving  of  the  Stomach. — When  the  stomach  of  a  man  twitches,  |  15 
the  Indians  call  it  “heaving”  of  the  stomach,  for  the  stomach  will 
heave  |  when  he  is  wailing  for  one  who  is  going  to  die.  | 

Wiping  of  the  Eyes. — When  the  lower  part  of  the  thumb  |  of  the 
hand  of  a  man  twitches,  he  knows  that  he  will  wipe  his  eyes  ||  with  the  20 
lower  part  of  his  thumb  when  he  wails  for  a  relative  who  is  going  to  die.  | 

MEtlEXLa'. — Wa,  he'hnaaxs  mEta'e  q!E'nxLa£yasa  bEgwa'nEme;  1 
wa,  laE'm  qla'laqexs  t!o'sasE£weLes  sE£ya'  qae's  LeLELa/laxs 
}E£le'Le,  qa  gwe'gTlasasa  ba'klumaxs  gd'hmae  lE£le's  ma'g-ile 
LeLELa/laxs,  wa,  gl'Tmese  mo'p!Enxwa£s  la  iE£la'g-ules  LeLELa'la, 
wa,  la  t!o's£itsE£we  sE£ya's.  5 

MEde'Iba. — Wa,  he'£maaxs  mEta'e  xd'ndzasasa  bEgwa'nEme; 
wa,  laE'm  qla'laxs  h/ntelxes  xd'ndzase  qo  qlwa'sal  qae's  LeLE- 
La'laxs  le'Le  1e£1l. 

MEdEXsta'  e'k-’.ddEXstes  SEms. — Wa,  he'hnaaxs  mEta'e  e'k!o- 
dExsta£yasEns  sE'msex;  wa,  laE'm  qla'lax  wa£na'kuleLes  gwa'£sde  10 
qo  qlwa'sal  qaes  LeLELa'la  qo  1e'£1lo. 

MeV.o's  lo  ld'xeds. — Wa,  he'hnaaxs  mEta'e  loxs  la'xae  awo'- 
dza£yasa  tsteda'qe;  wa,  la  qla'laxs  E'lwateLaxes  go'guma£ye  qo 
q!wa'sal  qaes  LeLELa/laxs  lE£le'Le. 

Q  s' mg  Emlk  ’  !im.- — W  a,  he'£maaxs  mEta'e  tEkda'sa  bEgwa'nEme;  15 
wa,  he'Em  gwE£yasa  ba'klume  qE'mqEmlk' !im,  yixs  qELEla'e 
tEkda'sa  qlwa'sa  qae'da  lE£'lLe. 

De'dastddkdim.  ■ —  Wa,  he'£maaxs  mEta'e  o'xLa£yasa  qo£mas 
a£yasa'sa  bEgwa'nEme;  wa,  la  q!a'laxs  de£st5'deLaxes  gwa'£sde, 
yis  o'xLa£yasases  qo'ma  qaxs  q  Iwa'saeL  qaes  LeLELa'laxs  lE£le'Le.  20 
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21  Tremor  inter  femina. — Cum  mulieris  alterutra  pars  vulvae  salit  | 
scit  inf antem  suum  moriturum  esse;  |  inde  enim  exit;  atque  vaginae 
foramen  cum  salit,  eadem  de  causa  salit.  | 

25  Tremor  penis—  Cum  viri  penis  salit,  ||  propter  hoc  scit  suam  uxorem 

morituram  esse.  | 

Twitching  and  Itching  of  the  Feet. — When  |  the  feet  of  a  woman 
twitch  and  itch,  she  knows  that  she  will  he  in  a  widow’s  house  |  on 
account  of  her  husband  when  he  dies,  for  she  will  sit  still  a  long  time 
in  the  |  widow’s  house.  This  is  the  same  with  a  man.  || 

30  Tremor  genus—  Cum  viri  genu  salit,  |  scit  amicam  suam  esse 
morituram;  nam  simul  ac  |  noctu  adest  vir  cum  arnica,  postquam  [ 
cum  arnica  concubuit,  vir  ad  vulvam  amicae  genu  applicat.  |  Salit 
igitur  genu  viri  cum  arnica  est  moritura.  || 

35  Twitching  of  the  Upper  Arm. — When  the  shoulder  joint  of  a  woman 
twitches,  |  she  knows  that  one  of  her  children  is  going  to  die,  because  | 
her  shoulder  joint  twitches,  and  that  is  the  place  where  the  child  lies 
when  it  |  sleeps  with  its  mother.  || 

40  Twitching  of  the  Sides. — When  a  woman’s  sides  |  twitch,  she  knows 
that  she  will  lie  sick  in  bed.  | 

Twitching  of  the  Whole  Body.— When  the  whole  body  of  a  man 


21  Msda'g.1— Wa,he/£maaxs  mEta'e  £wa'x'sanodzEXsta£yas  na£xwa'sa 

tslEda'qe;  wa,  laE'm  q!a'laqexs  lE£le'Les  xuno'kwe  qaxs  he'hnae 
g-a'yowe,  Lo£me'  a'waxsta£yasa  na£xwe':  he'Emxaa  gwe'k- lalag  ile. 

MEtsEgo' . — Wii,  he'£maaxs  mEta'e  me'mesasa  bEgwa£nEme;  wa, 
25  laE'm  q  la'laxs  hsTe'Les  gEnE'me  la'xeq. 

MaE'mdEdzd'x-ses  lo  ’  Id'lEXEdzo' x'ses. — Wa,  he'£maaxs  mEta'e 
loxs  la'xae  g-og‘ogu£yasa  tslEda'qe;  wa,  laE'm  q  la'laxs  aa'mslliLe 
qae's  la'£wunEmaxs  lE£ma'e  1e£1l,  qaxs  galene  klwa'lal  la'xa 
aa'msilatsle.  He'Emxaa  gwe'g-ileda  bEgwa'nEme. 

30  MaEmtk'ex" . — W^a,  he'£maaxs  mEta'e  5  kwax  a£yasa  bEgwa 

liEme;  wa,  laE'm  q!a'laqexs  lEvle  Les  La  lii,  qaxs  §  i  1  mae  la 
he'lona  bEgwa'nEme  la'xes  La'laxa  ga'nuLe;  wa,  gu'h'mes  gwal 
nExwa'la  LE£wes  La'laxs  la'e  Lla'gwagiTela  bEgwa'nEmaxes  La'la. 
Wa  he'£mes  la£g-ilasdx  niEtE'ns  o'kwax-a£yaxs  lede'Le  La'lasa 
35  bEgwa'nEme. 

MaEmtsaeyd'p!a. — Wa,  he'hnaaxs  mEta'e  gwa'£nasa  tslEda'qe; 
wii,  laE'm  qla'laqexs  tE£la'e  g'a'yole  lax  sa'sEmas  qaxs  mEta  e 
gwk'£nas  a£yasa's,  qaxs  he'£mae  kula'laatsa  gdna'nEme,  yixs 
me'xae  le£w!s  abE'mpe. 

40  MaBrndsuFs. — Wii,  he'£maaxs  mEta'e  e'£wanu'dza£yasa  ts'.E- 

daqe;  wii,  la  q  la'laxs  qE'lgwiliLa  ts’.EX-q'.a'l  la'xes  g-ae'lase. 

MEgwakdE'n  mEtlFn. — Wii,  lie'Tnaaxs  mEta'e  £na'xwe  o'klwi- 


1  Or  mEte£waq. 
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twitches,  |  he  knows  that  one  of  his  children  will  die,  |  if  he  has  many 
children.  First,  his  arms  twitch,  ||  because  he  carries  his  child  45 
[there] ;  and  afterwards  his  chest  twitches,  |  for  that  is  the  place  that 
his  child  lies  when  he  carries  it  about;  |  afterwards  the  upper  lip  [of 
his  mouth]  twitches,  for  |  tears  run  down  when  he  cries;  and  then 
his  |  stomach  twitches,  for  it  heaves  when  he  cries.  Then  he  knows  || 
by  this  that  his  child  is  going  to  die.  |  50 

Twitching  of  the  Eyelids. — When  the  eyelids1  of  a  man  |  twitch,  he 
knows  that  it  is  going  to  rain  that  day,  for  his  eye  is  twitching,  | 
and  that  is  the  place  where  the  rain-water  [when  it  rains]  runs  down.  | 
Twitching  of  the  Small  of  the  Bach. — When  the  small  ||  of  the  back  55 
(the  part  with  which  the  hunter  sits  in  the  canoe)  twitches,  he  knows 
there  will  be  fine  weather  that  |  day.  There  will  be  no  wind,  and  he 
will  sit  for  a  long  time  in  his  |  little  hunter’s  canoe  paddling  about.  ] 
Twitching  of  the  Under-lip. — When  the  under-lip  2  of  a  |  sea  hunter 
_  twitches,  he  knows  that  he  will  eat  all  kinds  of  meat,  for  ||  the  place  60 
where  the  fat  of  the  meat  goes  down  is  twitching.  | 

Twitching  of  Feet. — When  the  toes  of  the  feet  |  of  a  man  twitch, 
then  a  visitor  will  come,  |  for  he  will  soon  go  to  meet  a  visitor.  | 

Twitching  of  the  Neck. — When  the  neck  of  a  man  twitches,  ||  he  65 
knows  that  his  head  will  be  cut  off  in  war.  | 


na£yasa  bEgwa'nEme;  wa,  la  q’a’laxs  lE’£lnokweLes  sa'sEme,  43 
ylxs  qle'nEmae  sa'sEmas.  Wa,  he ’eiu  g'il  mEt!e’de  o'xusi£ya'- 
p  !a£yas  qaxs  qhdEla'axes  xuno'kwe.  Wa,  la  nExwa'gu  mEtle’de  45 
o£ba'£yas,  qaxs  he'hnae  kula’laats  xhno'kwasexs  q  hdEla’aq.  Wa,  la 
nExwa'gixs  la’e  e’tled  mEtle’de  e’k- !odExsta£yas  sE’msas,  qaxs 
he'£mae  wa’xaatsa  gwa/£sdaxs  la’e  qlwa’sa.  Wa,  la  e'tled  mE¬ 
tle’de  tEkda's,  qaxs  qE'mLElaaxs  qlwa'sae.  Wa,  laE'm  qla'LE- 
laqexs  teTe'Les  xuno’kwe  la'xeq.  50 

MEde'g-altd. — Wa,  he'£maaxs  mEta'e  e'£wig-alta£yasa  bEgwa’- 
nEme,  la  qla’laqexs  yo'gwlLEns  £na'lax,  qaxs  mEta'e  e’£wig-alta£ye, 
qaxs  he'£mae  waa'tsa  yo'gumesaxs  la'e  yo'gwa. 

MEt.'E'xsd  lo£  k!we'k!waxsk-!im. — Wa,  he'£maaxs  mEta'e  k!we'- 
klwaxsk' lima’sa  ale’wmoxwe;  wii,  laE’m  q!alaqexs  ae  g  iseLa  55 
£na’la.  K' lea’seLe  y&’laL.  Wa,  lal  gexs  k'.wa’xsalal  la’xes  ale’- 
watsle  xwa’xwaguma  la’xes  se’£wina£ye. 

MeV.  EXLci' sx'd. — Wa,  he’£maaxs  mEta’e  bEnk' lo’dExsta  sa  ale - 
winoxwe;  wa,  laE’m  qla’laxs  qlEse’Laxa  q!e’q!ats!o  mase,  qaxs 
mEta’e  wa’xa£lasas  tsE’nxwa£yasa  q!e’q  latslo’mase.  60 

M-EtE'mx'ses. — Wa,  he’£maaxs  mEta’e  o’gumx-sidza£yas  g'o’g'o- 
gu£yasa  bEgwa’nEme;  wa,  laE’m  qlaLElaqexs  ba’gunseLe  g-a’x£a- 
lisLa,  qaxs  a’ltsEmesE£waeda  ba’gunse. 

MeV.xo!. — Wa,  he/£maaxs  mEta’e  oxa’wa£yasa  bEgwa’nEme;  wa, 
laE’m  qla’laxs  q  !a’x-£itsE£weLasa  wi’naLa.  65 


i  According  to  others,  the  upper  eyelids. 


2  According  to  others,  the  middle  line  of  the  chin. 
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1  Cries  of  the  Raven. — When  it  is  desired  that  the  owner  of  an  after¬ 
birth  should  understand  |  the  cries  of  the  raven,  the  after-birth  is 
put  down  |  on  the  beach  where  the  ravens  peck  at  it.  And  when  it 
5  is  |  pecked  at  by  the  ravens,  ||  the  man,  when  he  is  full  grown,  will 
understand  the  cries  of  the  raven,  for  |  the  people  of  olden  times 
considered  it  important  that  the  raven  came  |  to  report  about  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  warriors  who  came  to  make  war  upon  the  tribes.  |  Then  they 
would  come  at  once  and  ask  one  who  understands  the  raven,  tum¬ 
bling  about  |  and  crying.  It  is  bad  news  when  they  are  tumbling 
10  about  ||  and  feathers  fall  out.  (Below)  are  the  various  cries  |  of  the 
raven,  which  I  learned  from  an  old  man  of  the  Kwakiutl,  |  when 
they  discussed  about  it  in  a  feast,  when  I  was  a  child  |  for  when  the 
ravens  are  crying,  a  man  |  whose  after-birth  has  been  eaten  bj  ra\  ens 
is  sent  out.1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 * * * * 15 * * * * 20 * * * * 25  || 


1  Cries  of  the  Raven. — Wa,  glbmese  £nex-so  'qa£s  ayosElaeda  ma- 

enokwasa  maenaxa  gwek‘  !alasasa  gwa£winaxs  lae  aEm  axfdedzEma 

maene  laxa  L'.Emahs’e,  qa  LEnlTtsE£wesesa  gwa£wina.  Wa,  glhmese 

£wl£la  LEnl£itso£sa  gwa£winaxs  lae  ayosEleda  maenokwasexs  lae 

5  nEXLaax'£id  la  bEgwaiiEma  lax  oguqi£lalasas  gwek- lalasasa  gwa- 

£wina,  yixs  awilag'ilaeda  g'ale  bEgwanEmq,  qaxs  he£maeda  gwa£wina 

g-ax  ts'.Ek-  lalElasa  winaxs  g-axae  gwasx'alaxs  wmeLaxa  lelqwh- 

laLa£ye.  Wa,  hex,£ida£mese  waLap!sE£wa  ayosElaxa  gwa£winiixs 

lelax-alae  lalawulaqula.  Wa,  la£me  £yax,sa£me  tstek'  lalEmasexs  le- 

10  lax'alae  p!ep!ElgdlxLalaxes  tslEltslElk’e.  Wa,  g-a£mes  ogiiqElala 

gwek’lalatsa  gwa£wine  g'a  laxEn  hoLelaena£yax  q!iilsq!iilyaxudasa 

Kwag-uleg-a,  ylxs  qataplaaxs  klwelae,  yixgln  hemaolEk-  alile 

ginanEme,  yixs  gwaguxalaeda  gwa£wina.  Wa,  he£mis  la  £yala- 

gasxa  ha£maakwas  maenasa  gwa£wina. 

15  ’  ga  ga  ga  gai _ Warriors  are  coming  to  make  an  attack. 

Ravens  will  eat  the  bodies  of  people  drowned 
by  the  capsizing  of  canoes. 

Hunters  will  bring  much  meat  to  feed  the 
people. 

A  chief  (or  someone  else)  died. 

xagaq  xagaq _ A  woman  is  going  to  die. 

20  k‘  !kmax  k'  '.Emaq . .  It  will  be  calm  weather. 

sox  sox  sox _ _  _  It  will  be  calm  and  sunshine. 

gus  gux  gus _ There  will  be  heavy  rains. 

wax  wax  wax _ A  stranger  will  arrive  on  a  visit. 

xwo  xwo  xwo _ There  will  be  a  poor  salmon  run. 

25  x'oku  x-oku  _  _ When  ravens  ciy  thus  while  fighting  in  the  air, 

there  will  be  bad  news. 


gax  gax  gax 
qlEdzo  qlEdzo,. 
gaga  ha  hagae 


1  For  the  cries  and  their  meanings  see  Indian  text  below. 
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The  one  whose  after-birth  has  been  eaten  by  the  raven  understands  j  27 
this  what  I  am  talking  about.  There  are  only  a  few  whose  after¬ 
births  have  been  eaten  |  by  the  raven.  | 

Eating 

(He  folds  up  the  morsel,  chews  the  end,  and  dips  it  into  oil,  and  1 
keeps  on  doing  so  while  he  is  eating.)  When  he  has  nearly  eaten  all, 
he  stops,  for  it  is  a  bad  sign  |  for  a  man  to  eat  all  that  is  given  to  him.  | 

Picking  Huckleberries 

As1  soon  as  (the  woman)  has  finished  (picking  the  berries),  she  gets 
ready  to  |  go  and  pick  huckleberries  when  day  comes,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  for  ||  the  ancient  Indian  said  that  it  brings  bad  luck  not  to  pick  5 
huckleberries  at  once  into  |  a  new  basket  when  it  has  been  finished.  | 
Therefore  the  women  immediately  get  ready  to  go  |  as  soon  as  they 
finish  the  basket.  | 

Customs  Relating  to  Sealing 

When  the  flippers  (of  the  seal)  have  been  singed,  (the  man)  strikes 
off  with  his  ||  tongs  the  singed  hair,  so  that  it  comes  off  in  pieces,  for  10 
the  hunters  do  not  |  allow  any  one  to  scrape  off  the  singed  hair.  It 


yilxwa  gwaAvina  _  -  When  a  raven  holds  with  its  beak  the  end  of  a  26 

branch  and  hangs  down,  it  means  that  a  man’s 
head  will  be  cut  off  in  war. 

Wa,  hastaEm  ayodzEltsa  maenokwas  hamx-£ItsE£wasa  gwa£wi-  27 
nexgbn  lak'  gwagwex-s£alasa.  Wa,  lak'  holala  hasmaakwas  maene 
yisa  gwa£wina. 

Eating 

Wa,  g'iPmese  Elaq  £wi£laxs  lae  gw  ala  qaxs  aEmsaeda  £wi£laxa  1 
hag'lla£yaxs  £wI£lasE£wae  yisa  ha£mape. 

Picking  Huckleberries 

Wa,1  g'iPmese  gwalamasqexs  lae  hex'bdaEm  xwanaPida  qa£s  la- 
lag'll  kdilal  laxa’ k' liladaxa  gwadEme,  qo  £nax'TdElxa  gaala,  qaxs 
£nek'aeda  g'ale  baklumqexs  aEmsaax  kdesae  hex'hdaEm  la  k'  111-  5 
ts!otsE£wa  alomase  k-!!lats!e  lExaxs  g'alaegwalamatso£sa  k‘ lilex'daxa 
gwadEme.  Wa,  he£mis  lag'ilasa  tslEdaqe  hex-£idaEm  xwanaPidExs 
g-alae  gwales  k' !ilats!eg-ila£ye  lExa£ya.2 

Customs  Relating  to  Sealing 

Wa,3  glPmese  Jwl£la  ts’Enkwe  gElqlay^xs  lae  kwexEltsEmesa 
tsIesLala  laxa  la  tslEnkwa  qa  lawalesa  ts!ax-mote  qaxs  kdesae  10 
helq  laleda  es£Elewinoxwe  k'exalaxa  tslax'mote,  aLa£lae  bome£stala- 


i  Continued  from  p.  140,  line  16.  2 Continued  on  p.  209,  line  3.  “Continued  from  p.  452,  line  24. 
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12  is  said  that  otherwise  the  seal  would  escape  |  from  the  hunter  when¬ 
ever  he  goes  out  hunting.  |  Therefore  they  only  knock  it  off  with  the 

tongs,  so  that  the  singed  hair  |  comes  off.  ||  , 

15  (The2  hunter)  always  pushes  his(  paddle)  right  over  his  fire,  because 
he  wishes  |  it  to  become  very  black;  and  also  that  no  |  young  woman 
may  step  over  it,  and  no  young  man,  for  they  never  do  right;  |  and 
also  that  a  menstruating  woman  may  not  give  bad  luck  to  the  hunter. 
His  canoe-box  also  hangs  in  the  corner  of  the  house.  He  also  puts  ]| 
20  just  over  the  fire  the  two  mats  on  which  (hunter  and  steersman)  sit; 
but  he  leaves  |  his  harpoon-shaft  in  the  hunting-canoe;  and  1  also 
the  bladder-float  is  hung  up  at  the  same  place  where  the  canoe-box 

IS  I 

Customs  Relating  to  Porpoise-Hunting 

Blue-hellebore  root  and  |  peucedanum-seeds  are  kept  in  the  canoe- 
box  of  the  porpoise-hunter,  and  also  back-sinew  of  the  porpoise,  which 
25  is  dried  ||  for  tying  up  the  spear  if  it  should  break.  |  Blue-hellebore 
root  is  put  into  the  canoe-box,  and  the  peucedanum-seeds,  |  in  case 
that  a  sea-monster  should  come  up  in  the  night  when  they  are 
spearing  |  porpoises.  It  is  said  that  often  the  sea-monsteis  show 
themselves.  Then  |  the  hellebore-root  is  taken  out  and  chewed,  and 
30  spit  ||  overboard  on  each  side  of  the  hunting-canoe,  and  |  the  same  is 


12  laxa  megwate  LEswa  k'!olot!asa  alewinoxwaxs  helayaaq.  Wa,  lie- 
hnis  lag'ilas  aEm  kwexEltsEmesa  ts!esLala  laq  qa  lawalatsa  tslax-- 

mote.1  • 

15  HemEnala2  Les£aLElod  lax  nEqostawases  lEgwile  qaxs  £nek‘ae 
qa£s  hemEnalahnese  qlwagwahiakula.  Wa,  hehnis  qa  kdeses  gaxa- 
•  sosa  ealostagase  tsledaqa  LE£wa  ha£yal£a  qaxs  kdesae  nenagolkwila. 

’  Wa,  hehnis  ’qo  exEntalaxd  qaxs  aEmsae  laxa  es£Elewinoxwe.  Wa, 
laxae  tegwila  odzaxs  laxa  onegwilasa  g'okwe.  Wa,  laxae  g'ala- 
20  LEleda  k!wek!wa£ye  mal  leElswe  laxa  ek’!a£yasa  lEgwile.  Wa,  laLa 
mastowas  hex'saEm  g'exsa  alewasELEla  xwaxwagiima.  Wa,  heEm- 
xaeda  poxiinse  tegwil  lax  axasasa  odzaxse. 

Customs  Relating  to  Porpoise  Hunting 

Wa,  he£mis  g-ets!a  lax  odzaxse  g'ildatsa  alewinoxwa  axsole  LE£wa 
qlExmene.  Wa,  he£misa  at'.Emasa  awig‘a£yasa  k'!olot!axs  1eiii5- 
25  kwae  qa£s  yiPedayolaxes  LEglkwe  qo  EpedElaxo.  Wa,  he£misa 
axsole  yixs  he£mae  lag'ilts  g-etsla  lax  Odzaxsas  LE£wa  q'.Exmene 
qo  q!axwasolaxsa  £yag'imaxa  ganoLaxs  nEguLayalae  alexwaxa 
kdolot'.e.  Wa,  la£lae  qlunala  qlaxwasosa  £yag1me.  Wa,  he£mis 
la  &x£wults!odaatsexa  Axsole  qa£s  malex£wideq  qa£s  kwestales  lax 
30  £wax'sodg‘iwa£yases  alewatsle  xwaxwagiima.  Wa,  laxae  heEm 


i  Continued  on  p.  452,  line  25. 


5  Remark  inserted  on  p.  175,  line  9. 
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clone  with  the  peucedanum-seeds.  Then  the  sea-monster  sinks  at  31 
once,  |  when  it  smells  the  hellebore-root.  Therefore  it  is  kept  in 
the  box.  | 

Customs  Relating  to  Salmon-Fishing 

Dog-Salmon.— (When  the  first  dog-salmon  of  the  season  has  been  1 
caught,  the  wife  of  the  fisherman  goes  to  meet  her  husband  when  he 
comes  home  from  fishing.) 

As1  soon  as  he  arrives  at  the  beach,  his  wife  goes  to  meet  him;  |  and 
when  she  sees  what  has  been  caught  by  her  husband,  |  she  begins  to 
pray  to  it.  The  woman  says,  as  she  is  praying:  |  “O  Supernatural- 
Ones!  O,  Swimmers!  I  thank  you  that  ||  you  are  willing  to  come  5 
to  us.  Don’t  let  your  coming  he  bad,  |  for  you  come  to  be  food  for 
us.  Therefore,  |  I  beg  you  to  protect  me  and  the  one  who  takes 
mercy  on  me,  |  that  we  may  not  die  without  cause,  Swimmers!” 
Then1  the  woman  herself  |  replies,  “Yes,”  and  goes  up  from  the  hank 
of  the  river.  || 

As2  soon  as  they  finish  cutting  up  the  speared  salmon,  |  the  woman  10 
at  once  gathers  the  slime  and  everything  |  that  comes  from  the 
salmon,  and  puts  it  into  a  basket,  and  pours  |  it  into  the  water  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river;  for  it  is  said  that  |  the  various  kinds  of 
salmon  at  once  come  to  life  when  the  intestines  are  put  into  the 
water  at  the  ||  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  therefore  they  do  this;  and  |  15 
they  break  off  the  intestines  at  the  anal  fin  of  the  speared  salmon 

gwex-Tdxa  q'.Exmene  qa£s  hex'idahnaEl  wunsTdeda  £yag'tmaxs  31 
iae  mesaLElaxa  axsole.  Wa,  he£mis  lag'ilas  g'ets!a  lax  5dzaxsas. 

Customs  Relating  to  Salmon  Fishing 

Dog-Salmon. — Wa,1  giFmese  la'g-allsExs  la'e  gEnE'mas  laTalaq.  1 
Wa,  giTmese  do'x£waLElax  t!a't!aq!wanEmases  la/£wunEmaxs  la'e 
ts’.EdwaxTdEq.  Wa,  laE'm_  £ne'k'eda  tshsda/qaxs  la'e  tsiE'lwaqa: 

“  A'k'asoL  £na£nawalaku.  A'k'asoL  me’mEyoxwan,  ge  lak’asTaxs 
sEXuts !aaqas  g'ax  g'a'xEnu£xu.  GwaTax’i  Wa'k’ayes  g  axena£yos  5 
qaxs  lie£maaqos  g'a'xelaxs  g'd'lilaaqas  g'a'xEnu'Xu.  Wa,  he  unis 
qa£s  da'damayiLos  g-a'xEn  LE£wu'n  hawaxaTotexwa  wa'x£ede  qa£s 
kde'saos  wuTalesEma  mEyo'xwan.”  Wa1,  la  q!ulex's£Em  waxeda 

ts!Edaqaxs  lae  lasdesa.  _  _ 

Wa,2  hehne'sexs  gd'Fmae  gwal  xwaTasEswa  sEg-ine'taxs  la  e  10 
he'x£ida£ma  tsteda'qe  q!ap!e'x-£Idxa  kdeTe  LE£wa  £na'xwa 
g-ayoT  la'xa  kdo'tEla  qa£s  lExts!o'des  la'xa  lExa'£ye  qa£s  le  qEp- 
stE/nts  la'xa  o'xusiwa£yasa  wa,  qaxs  £ne'x-sowae  he  x  idaEm^  la 
q!ula'x'£ideda  k- !o'k!utElaxs  la'e  axsta'nowes  ya'x'yig'ile  la'xa 
o'xusiwa£yasa  wi'wa.  Wa,  he/£mis  la'gdlas  he  gwe'gfile.  Wa,  he'-  15 


i  Continued  from  p.  303,  line  13. 
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2  Continued  from  p.  304. 
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17  but  |  they  cut  off  the  intestines  at  the  anahfin  of  salmon  caught  with 
a  hook,  for,  if  the  intestines  were  broken  off  |  from  those  caught 
with  a  hook,  then  the  |  fish-line  of  him  who  does  so  would  always 
20  break.  Therefore  the  woman  takes  care  ||  in  breaking  it  off.  That 
is  the  end.  | 

Silver-Salmon. — Eyes  and  salmon-heads  roasted  |  together  with 


backbone  and  tail,  in  this  manner:  | 
When  they  go  trolling  for  silver- 
first  go  out  to  |  sea,  as  soon  as  a 
25  silver-salmon,  ||  his  wife  goes  down 
arrives  at  the  beach  of  his  |  house, 
what  was  caught  by  her  husband, 


salmon,  and  when  they 
man  has  caught  four 
to  meet  him  when  he 
When  she  first  sees 
she  prays  to  the  silver- 


salmon;  and  after  she  has  prayed,  |  she  picks  up  with  her 
fingers  the  four  silver-salmon  and  goes  up  with  them  and  puts  them 
down  |  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  house.  Then  she  takes  her  fish- 
30  knife  and  ||  cuts  the  four  silver-salmon;  the  head  |  and  the  tail  are 
left  on  the  backbone.  Then  she  takes  the  |  roasting-tongs  and  puts 
them  up  on  the  beach,  where  she  is  sitting.  Then  she  takes  |  what 
she  is  going  to  roast  and  puts  the  salmon-tail  and  the  backbone  in  | 
35  between  the  roasting-tongs.  Then  she  pushes  it  down,  so  that  ||  the 
ends  of  the  tongs  reach  to  the  eyes  |  of  the  salmon-head.  After  she 


16  Tnesexs  axftTasE£wae  ts!e'waga£yasa  sEg'ine'te.  Wa,  laxa  tlo'sa- 
layEwe  ts!e'waga£yasa  do'gwinete  qaxs  g'i'TmaaEl  axo'yEwe  ts!e'- 
waga£yasa  do'gwinetaxs  la'e  heniEnalaEm  Exe'  do'gway&sa  yaTiE- 
maxa  he  gwe'x-£itsE£wa.  Wa,  he'£mis  la'gTlaseda  tsteda'qe  ae'k-ila 
20  EL&'laq.  Wii,  laE'm  g-wa'la. 

Silver-Salmon. — XexExstowa'kuxa  Llo'bEkwe  he'x'tle  £na'£nEm- 
p!Eng'ila  LE£wa  xa'kladzo  XE£wa  ts!a'sna£yeg‘a  gwa'leg-a  (Jig.). 

Wa,he'£maaxsla'e  do'kwasE£wa  dza£wu'naxs  g-i'lg’aaLa£yalaela'xa 
ao'wak'e.  WTa,  g'i'bmese  £ya/nEmeda  bEgwanEmaxa  mo'we  dza- 
25  £wuna,  lae  gEnEmas  la'lalaqexs  g'alae  g-a'x£alisa  laxa  L'.Ema£isases 
g-6'kwe.  Wa,  gTbmese  do'x£waLElax  £ya'nEmases  la/£wunEmaxs 
la'e  ts!E'lwaqaxa  dza£wu'ne.  Wa,  gdTTnese  gwal  tslE'lwaqaxs  la'e 
gasxix-£idxa  mowe  dza£wuna  qa£s  le  lo'sdesElas  qa£s  le  k'!lx£a'li- 
sElaq  lax  L!Ema£isases  g'o'kwe.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxes  xwa'Layowe  qa£s 
30  le  xwa'lhdxa  mo'we  dza£wti'na.  Wa,  laE'm  axa'leda  he'x‘t!a£ye 
LE£wa  ts!a'sna£ye  laxa  xa'k- ladzowe.  Wa,  la£mese  &x£e'dxa  Llo'p- 
sayowe  qa£s  La'g’allseq  la'xes  klwae'dzase.  Wa,  la£me'se  ax£e'd- 
xes  Llo'pasoLe  qa£s  S,xo'des  ts!a'sna£yas  LEswa  xa'kdadzowe  lax 
awa'gawa£yasa  L'.o'psayowe.  Wa,  la  we'qwaxots  qa  les  L!eL!E'n- 
35  qale  o'ba£yas  £wa'x-san6ts!Exsta£yasa  Llo'psayowe  la  gegE£ya'gE- 
sasa  he'x-t!a£yasa  dza£wu'ne.  Wa,  gl'lTnese  gwa'lExs  la'e  q!ap!e'- 
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has  done  so,  she  gathers  |  the  slime  and  throws  it  into  the  sea.  As  37 
soon  as  |  she  comes  up  from  the  beach,  she  picks  up  the  roasting- 
•  tongs  with  the  eyes  in  them,  that  had  been  put  over  the  fire,  |  for 
there  are  four  of  them,  and  she  places  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire  of 
her  house.  ||  Then  she  watches  them  until  the  skin  of  the  head  is  40 
blackened;  |  and  when  it  turns  black,  she  takes  it  away  and  puts  it  | 
over  the  fire.  Then  her  husband  at  once  |  invites  his  numaym  to  come 
and  eat  it,  for  he  must  take  care  |  not  to  keep  it  over  night  in  the 
house;  for  the  first  people  said,  that,  if  ||  the  roasted  eyes  were  kept  45 
over  night  in  the  house  when  |  they  are  first  caught,  then  the  silver- 
salmon  would  disappear  from  the  sea.  |  Therefore  they  do  in  this  way. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  |  come  in,  they  sit  down  in  the  rear  of  the  fire,  | 
on  the  mat  that  has  been  spread  out  for  them.  When  all  ||  the  guests  50 
are  in,  the  woman  takes  a  new  food-  |  mat  and  spreads  it  in  front  of 
those  to  whom  she  is  going  to  give  to  eat.  Then  she  |  takes  down  the 
four  roasting-tongs  with  the  eyes  in  them  that  had  been  over  the  fire 
and  places  them  |  before  her  guests.  Then  she  takes  the  salmon  out  of 
the  |  roasting-tongs.  After  she  has  done  so,  she  gives  water  |  to  55 
them  to  drink;  and  after  they  finish  drinking,  then  the  one  highest 
in  rank  |  prays  to  what  they  are  going  to  eat.  He  says:  “O, 
friends !  |  thank  you  that  we  meet  alive.  We  have  lived  until  |  this 
time  when  you  came  this  year.  Now  we  pray  |  you,  Supernatural- 


x’ddxa  kde'le  qa£s  le  tslExstE'ndEq  la'xa  dE'msx’e.  Wa,  gd'l-  37 
£mese  g'a/x£wusdesExs  la'e  da/gdlxLalaxa  Llo'ptslala  xexExstowa- 
kwa,  yixs  mo'tslaqae  qa£s  le  La/nolisaq  lax  lEgwI'lases  g’o'kwe. 
Wa,  la£me'se  da'doqwilaq  qa  k  lumE'lx’ddes  Lle'sasa  he'x-t!a£ye.  40 
Wa,  gd'ldnese  klumE'lx’ddExs  la'e  ax£e'dEq  qa£s  LeVaLE'lodes 
la/xa  e'kda£yases  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  la/xa  he'x’ddadne  la'£wimEmas 
la  Le'dalaxes  £nE£me'mote  qa  g’a'xes  ha/ma'pEq  qaxs  ae'kilaaq 
xadnae'l  la'xa  g’o'kwe,  yixs  die'k’aeda  g’a'le  bEgwa'nEmqexs 
gd'ldnela'xe  xa£mae'la  Llo'bEkwe  xexExstowaku  la'xa  g’o'kwaxs  45 
g’a'loLanEmae  la'laxe  x’is£i'dlaxa  dza£wu'ne  la'xa  ao'wak’e. 
Wa,  he'£mis  la'g’ilas  lie  gwe'x’fide.  Wa,  g’i'Tmese  g’ax 
ho'gwlLeda  Le'danEmaxs  la'5  k!us£a'lil  lax  o'gwlwalilasa  1e- 
gwi'le,  la'xa  la  LEbedatsa  le'£wa£ye  qae.  Wa,  gl'ldnese  £wl'£lae- 
Leda  Le'danEmaxs  la'eda  tslEda'qe  ax£e'dxa  E'ldzowe  ha£madzo  50 
le'£wa£ya  qa£s  le  LEpdzamo'lllas  la'xes  hadng’i'lasoLe.  Wa,  la  axa'- 
xodxa  mo'tslaqe  L!eL!opts!ala  xexExstowa'kwa  qa£s  le  axdzamo'- 
lilas  la'xes  Le'danEme.  Wa,  lie'£mis  xlk’ !ax£i'dEq  qa  lo'ltslawes 
la'xes  Llo'psayowe.  WTa,  gd'hmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  tsa'x  £Itsa  £wa'pe 
laq  qa  na'xdtsos.  Wa,  gd'hmese  gwal  na'qaxs  la'e  naxsa'laga-  55 
£yas  tslE'lwaqaxes  hadna'Le.  Wa,  la  dre'k’a:"  A'k’asoL  diediE- 
mo'ku,  ge'lak’asdaxgdns  q’ula'gowe.  Wa,  g’a'x£Emxa£nu£xu  g’a'x£a- 
LEla  la'xds  g’a'xdEmaqaso'xda  dia'lax.  Wa,  la£me'sEnu£xu  h&wa'- 
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60  Ones,  to  protect  us  from  danger,  ||  that  nothing  evil  may  happen  to 
us  when  we  eat  you,  |  Supernatural-Ones !  for  that  is  the  reason  why 
you  come-  here,  that  we  may  catch  you  |  for  food.  We  know  that 
only  your  |  bodies  are  dead  here,  but  your  souls  come  to  watch  |  over 
65  us  when  we  are  going  to  eat  what  you  have  given  us  ||  to  eat  now. 
Tlius  he  says;  and  when  he  stops,  he  says,  “  Indeed  !”  |  ... 

As  soon  as  he  stops  speaking,  they  begin  to  eat,  and  |  his  friends 
also  eat.  Then  the  man  takes  up  |  a  bucket  and  goes  to  draw  fresh 
water  |  to  drink  after  they  have  eaten;  and  when  he  comes  back,  || 
70  he  puts  down  the  water  that  he  has  drawn,  and  waits  for  them  to 
finish  eating.  |  After  they  have  eaten,  the  water  is  put  in  front  of 
them,  |  and  they  drink.  Then  his  wife  |  picks  up  the  pieces  of  bone 
and  skin  and  puts  them  on  the  |  food-mat;  and  when  she  has  them 
75  ah,  she  folds  ]|  up  (the  mat)  and  goes  to  throw  the  contents  into  the 
sea;  and  |  the  guests  only  rub  their  hands  together  to  dry  off  the  fat 
from  their  hands,  |  for  they  are  careful  not  to  wash  their  hands,  and 
not  to  |  wipe  their  hands  with  cedar-bark.  After  they  have  done  so, 

they  go  out.  ] 

Sockeye  -  Salmon. — The 1  name  of  the  sun-dried  salmon  is  also 
SO  “sandy,”  ||  and  “place  of  cohabitation.”  for  it  is  caught  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river;  |  therefore  it  is  called  “from  the  sandy  ground,” 

xElox'da£xoL  £na£na'walaku  qa£s  a'hneLos  da'damwll  g-a'xEmrxu 
60  qanu£xu  kdea'sel  £ya'g-asLExg'anu£xu  laTsk'  ha£maag‘olL6L,  £na£na- 
walak",  qaxs  he/£maaqos  g-a'xelda£xwe  qEnu£xu  ya'bnakulaoL 
qEnu£xu  ha£ma'£ya.  Wa,  lanu£xu  qla'laEmxs  a'hnaex  le'x’aEm  1e- 
dos  o'gwlda£yex.  Wa,  la'Lak’  g-a'x£Emg-as  bebExu'neg'os  xTts!a- 
xllaxg’anu£xu  laTsk'  hamx-T'dExg'as  g’a'xyogwllos  qEnu£xu  la'- 
65  kdESEla,”  £ne'k'Exs  la'e  q!ule'x-s£Em  wa'xa. 

Wa,  g1'l£mese  qlweTldExs  la'e  hamx-h'da.  Wa,  la'x’da£xwe 
o'gwaqa  hamx'h'de  £ne£nEm6'kwas.  Wa,  he'x’£ida£mese  la  k'!o'- 
qwalile'da  bEgwa'nEmaxa  na'gatsle  qa£s  le  tsax  a'lta  £wa'pa  qa 
na'geg-eLES  qo  gwal  hahna'pLo.  Wa,  gl'hmese  g’ax  ae'daaqaxs 
70  la'e"  k- !o'x£walllases  tsa'nEme  qa£s  e'sEleq  qa  gwa'les  ha£ma'pa. 
Wa,  gd'hmese  gwal  ha£ma'pExs  la'e  ha'nx-dzamolllasa  £wa'pe  laq. 
Wa'  he'x-£ida£mese  na'x£idEx'da£xwa.  Wa,  laTa  gEnE'mas  ma'- 
mEnsgEmaxa  xa'qe  LE£wa  LleL’a'smote  qa£s  axdzd'dalis  la'xa  ha- 
£madzowe'  le'£wa£ye,  Wa,  gd'hmese  £wI'£ladzodamasEq,  la'e  k‘  !o'x- 
75  £wulllaq  qa£s  le  k’a'stEndEq  la'xa  dE'msx’e.  Wa,  a'£mese  la 
tsla'k’odeda  klwe'ldaxes  e£e£yasowe  qa  lE'mxwaLEles  ts'.E'nts!Enxu- 
ts !ana£y as  qaxs  ae'kdlae  ts’.E'nts'.Enkwa,  loxs  kde'sae  he'lqlolEm 
de'dEnkwasa  km'dzEkwe.  Wa,  gl'hmese  gwa'lsxs  la'e  ho'quwElsa. 

Sockeye-Salmon. — Wa,1  le'xaa  Le'gadeda  ta'y alts lalas  tslEgwa'te 
80  loxs  qlo'bas  xEla'sE£wae  qaxs  ha'e  g-a'yanEma  £nE'ldzasa  wa; 
la'g’ilas  Le'gadEs  tslEgwa'te,  yixs  tstekwa'e  awl'naklusas  nE'l- 

1  Continued  from  p.  353,  line  52. 
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for  the  place  at  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  sandy  ;  |  and  it  is  said  82 
that  a  woman  was  cutting  old  sockeye  salmon  when  her  |  lover  came 
and  cohabited  with  her  while  she  was  cutting  the  salmon.  |  Then 
she  was  seen  by  her  husband,  and  therefore  he  ||  said  that  the  sun-  85 
dried  salmon  should  be  called  “  place  of  cohabitation,  and  at  once  )  all 
the  men  named  it  that  way.  He  was  trying  to  make  his  |  wife 
ashamed  by  it.  Now  the  sun-dried  salmon  always  has  the  name  of 
“place  of  cohabitation.”  |  That  is  the  end. 


Customs  Relating  to  Fish-Traps 

As  soon  as  the  ends  of  the  ribs  (of  the  fish-trap)  have  been  tied  at  l 
the  place  where  the  kelp-fish  is  to  go  in,  |  (the  woman)  tests  it,  (to 
see)  whether  it  will  be  lucky  or  unlucky.  |  She  puts  it  down  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  |  takes  her  fire-tongs,  and  takes  up  a  not  really  big 
piece  of  ||  coal.  She  puts  it  into  the  fish-trap,  puts  down  the  |  5 
fire-tongs,  and  takes  hold  with  her  hands  of  each  side  of  the  |  fish- 
trap.  Then  she  shakes  it  up  and  down,  so  that  the  coal  jumps  up 
and  down  j  in  the  trap.  If  it  only  crumbles  and  the  glowing  coal  | 
goes  out,  the  owner  knows  that  the  fish-trap  will  be  lucky  ||  and  that  10 
the  fish  will  not  come  out  again  the  same  way  |  as  they  went  in;  but 
if  the  coal  jumps  out  again  |  through  the  way  by  which  the  kelp- 
fish  go  in,  then  the  owner  knows  |  that  the  trap  will  he  unlucky.  |  In 

dzasa  wa.  Wa,  loTlae  xwa'neda  tshxla'qaxa  mElo'le;  wa,  g-a'xfiae  82 
La'las  q!o'p!edqexs  he'finae  a'les  xwafiaxes  xwa'LasE£wfi  Wa, 
laEmfia'wise  do'x£waLEltses  la,£wunEme.  Wa,  he  £mis  la  g  ilas 
enex‘  qa  Le'gadeses  qlo'basa  ta'yalts !ala.  Wa,  he'x-eidaemes_a  85 
£na'xwa  bEgwa'nEm  Le'x£edEs.  Wa,  laE'm  hama/xfis  lalaxes 
gEns'me  la'xeq.  Wa,  he'niEnalafinesox  la  Le'gadoxda  ta'yalts  !a- 
laxs  qlo'base.  Wa,  laE'mxaa  la'ba. 

Customs  Relating  to  Fish  Traps 


Wa,  g'i'Fmese  gwal  malagExstE'ndEx  g-a'poLasasa  pEx  i  taxs  1 
la£me  gwa'naLEX  gwe'x’sdEmLasa  LEgE'me  lo£  lielaqe  lo£  wa'naqe. 

Wa  la£me'se  ha'ng-alilas  la'xa  ma'glnwalisases  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la 
ax4'dxes  tsle'sLala  qa£s  kfilpsE'mdes  la'xa  k’le'se  AlaEm  £wa'lasto 
gu'lta.  Wa,  la  kfiiptslo'ts  la'xa  LEgE'me.  Wii,  la^  k'atla'lilasa  5 
ts!e£sLalaxs  la'e  te'tEgEnotses  e£e£yasowe  £nEm  lax Jwa'x‘sana£y asa 
LEo-E'me  Wa,  la  yavt!eda  qa  da'daquneqiilesa  gu'lta  lax  ots.a - 
wasa  LEgE'me.  Wa,  gl'Fmese  a'Em  tstamx-'i'deda  gu'ltaxs  loxs 
k-  !ilx£I'dae,  wa,  laE'm  qla'LEleda  axa'nokwaseqexs  he  laqei  es 
LEP-E'me  Wa  laE'm  k’le'sLeda  pExu'te  xwe  laqal  malts  .a  lal  10 
la'xes  g’a'tslalase  laq.  Wa,  gi'Fmesa  gu'lta  xwe'laqa  _£nEx£wul- 
ts!a'  dEx£wiilts!a'  la'xa  g-a'poLasasa  pExu'te,  wa ,  la£me  q  .a  le- 
leda  axa'nokwaseqexs  k!e'seLe  he'laqLeda  LEgE  me.  a,  a 
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most  cases  the  women  throw  it  away ;  but  if  the  charcoal  does  not  jump 
15  out,  ||  they  go  back  into  the  woods  and  |  look  for  maples.1  |  .  .  . 

Customs  Relating  to  Sea-Eggs 

As2  soon  as  the  (shells  of  the  sea-eggs)  are  all  in,  the  woman  takes  a 
large  firebrand  and  j  puts  it  on  top  of  the  empty  shells.  Then  she 
goes  and  pours  them  out  |  outside  of  the  house.  The  reason  why 
20  they  put  the  firebrand  there  is  that  ||  the  spirits  may  not  eat  the 
refuse  of  the  sea-eggs.  |  If  they  do  not  put  a  firebrand  on  top  of  it, 
it  is  said  that  the  spirits  |  immediately  go  and  eat  it;  and  it  is  said 
that  |  he  who  ate  what  was  in  the  empty  shells  eaten  by  the  spirits 
would  be  immediately  sick.  |  Therefore  fire  is  put  on  top  of  them  when 
25  they  are  poured  out  at  night.  When  ||  they  eat  flat  or  large  sea- 
eggs  in  the  daytime,  they  do  not  put  fire  on  top  of  them,  |  for  it  is 
done  in  the  same  way  with  large  sea-eggs,  for  the  |  spirits  like  flat  sea- 
eggs  and  large  sea-eggs.  |  That  is  all  about  the  flat  sea-eggs. 

Beliefs  Relating  to  the  Devil-Fish 

The  "bear  of  the  rocks  ”  is  the  largest  kind  of  devil-fish.  This  |  is  not 
30  eaten  by  Indians.  Sometimes  they  are  nearly  ||  three  fathoms  long 


q !una'la£meda  tsteda'qe  tslExT'dEq.  Wa'x'e  k' !es  dEX£wiilts  !&/- 
15  weda  gu'lta  laq,  wa  he'x-£ida£mese  la  a'Le£sta  la'xa  afi!e  qa£s  la 
a/lax  sa'qJwaEmsa.1  .  . 

Customs  Relating  to  Sea  Eggs 

Wa,2  g'lTmese  £wllts!axs  lae  ax£edxa  gulta  £walastokwas  qa£s 
&nk1ymdes  laxa  tsax'mote.  Wa,  la  kdoqulllaq  qa£s  la  kdadEs 
lax  L!asana£yases  g-okwe.  Wa,  heEm  Mgultsa  gulta  qa  kdeses 
20  lada  hayalllagase  hamg'ilqaxa  tsax'motasa  tsak'axa  amdEma. 
Waxe  k‘!es  lada  gulta  la  ankfiyindayoq  laEmdawisa  hayalllagase 
hex’fidaEm  la  hamg’ilqaq.  Wii,  lalaxfiae  hex-£idaEmlax  ts!Ex’q!E- 
x,£lde  tsax'modadas  hamgllqasERvasa  hayalllagase.  Wa,  he£mes 
lag'ila  ank'iyindayowa  gulta  laqexs  lae  kdadayoxa  ganuLe.  Wa, 
25  g'ihmese  £nala  tsaxulEmaxa  amdEma,  wa,  la  k-  !es  ank'iyintsosa  gulta 
qaxs  hemaaxat!  gweg’ilag’ila  niEseqwe  qaxs  LomaaEl  axEexsdeda 
haEyalllagasaxa  amdEma  LEfwa  mEseqwe. 

Beliefs  Relating  to  the  Devil-Fish 

Xa  Llax'LEyotsla,  heEm  £walegesa  £naxwax  tEqlwa;  heEm 
k'!es  ha£masa  bakltime.  £nal£nEmp  knae  halsElaEm  k-!es  nExnE- 
30  qEla  yuduxup’.Enk'  laxEns  baLaqe  swasgEmasas  g-ilgiLEla  lax  £wax-s- 

1  Continued  in  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V,  p.  387. 

2  After  small  sea  eggs  Lave  been  eaten  the  shells  arc  carried  out  of  the  house.  (Continued  from  .p.  498, 
line  83.) 
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across  |  the  arms,  and  they  are  (very)  thick.  I  have  seen  one  |  sucker  31 
one  short  span  |  across,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sucker  is  a  piece  just 
like  a  |  round  bone.  The  points  of  the  middle  of  the  suckers  are 
sharp.  ||  There  are  eight  bones  around  the  stomach,  |  and  the  arms  35 
also  have  a  bone  each.  |  Sometimes  they  make  a  mistake  and  cook 
a  |  small  “bear  of  the  rocks.”  When  it  is  cooked,  and  they  take  off 
the  loose  skin,  |  when  it  is  squeezed  by  those  who  are  washing  it,  it 
gets  ||  thin,  because  the  water  in  it  comes  out,  for  there  is  nothing  but  40 
water  in  the  |  “bear  of  the  rocks.”  Then  they  throw  it  away,  for  | 
they  are  afraid  to  eat  it,  because  it  kills  people  and  it  is  a  sea- 
monster.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Customs  Relating  to  Canoe-Building 

In1  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  is  day,  (the  canoe-builder)  rises  for  || 
he  is  alone  in  the  house,  because  canoe-builders  are  not  allowed  to  lie  45 
down  |  with  their  wives  when  building  canoes.  It  is  a  saying  of  the 
first  |  people,  that  if  a  canoe-builder  should  lie  down  |  with  his  wife, 
the  tree  from  which  he  makes  the  canoe  would  be  hollow.  |  Therefore 
he  is  not  allowed  to  lie  down  with  his  wife.  || 

As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,2  he  takes  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  50 
paints  |  the  face  of  a  man  on  each  side,  in  the  middle  of  the  |  canoe, 

ba£yas  dzedzElEmas,  wa  la  LESLEkwa.  Wa,  lEn  doqulaxa  31 
k!umtlEna£yas  hiEmplEnk'awIl  laxEns  tslExuts!ana£yaxsEns  qlwa- 
q  !wax’tsana£yex.  Wa,  la  helostale  k!umtlEna£yasexa  he  gw ex's 
k'ilk'ilx'sEm  xaqa.  Wa,  heEm  eex'be  oba£yasa  nExtslawasa 
k!umtlEna£yas.  Wa,  la  malgunalts  laqe  dap'.Enk'as  gawas.  Wit,  35 
laxae  £naxwaEm  exaleda  daplEnk'e  lax  ewaxLa£yas  dzedzElEmasa 
l laxLEyots  !a.  WA,  la  £nal£nEmp  lEna  LexLequlIl  haunex  sllasE^wa 
ama£ye  Llax'LEyotsla.  Wa,  glhmese  LlopExs  lae  lawoyowes  lEplE- 
na£ye.  Wa,  gdbmese  q  !wes£ets5£sa  tsloxwaqexs  lae  tslEmx'hda  la 
wlTeda,  ylxs  lae  lawayes  £wapaga£ye  qaxs  ft£mae  £wabEx-sa£yeda  40 
Llax’LEyotsIa.  Wa,  a£mese  la  tslEqEWElsdEm  laxa  g’okwe  qaxs 
k'ilE£mae  ha£mayaxs  bEx’bakwae.  Wa,  he£misex  £yag‘imae.  Wa, 
laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Customs  Relating  to  Canoe-Building 

Wa,  gd'Fmese1  la  £na'x,£idxa  gaa/laxs1  la'e  La'x£wida,  ylxs 
^Emo'gwihmae  qaxs  k‘!e£saeda  Le'Elq  lenoxwe  helqla'la  kMil  45 
LE£wis  gEnE'maxs  Le'qaaxa  xwa'kluna;  yix  wa'ldsmasa  g’a'le 
bEgwa'nEma,  ylxs  gl'Tmelaxe  kudx'kulk'a  la'xa  Le'q  lenoxwe 
LE£wis  gEnE'me,  wa,  la'laxe'Klvwa/kuxubalaxe  Le'qa£yas  xwa'kluna. 
Wa,  he'£mis  la'g'ilas  k'les  he'lqlala  ku'lx'kulk’a  LE£wis  gEnE'me. 

Wra,  gd'hmese  gwalExs  2  la'e  ax£e'dxa  tslo'lna  qa£s  k'latla'lEx-  50 
sesa  goguma£yasa  bEgwanEme  laxa  £wax-saneguxsasa  nEgoya£yasa 

'  Continuer]  from  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  V,  p.  356,  line  2. 

2  The  pegging  for  adzing  the  sides  of  the  canoe.  (Continued  from  ibid.,  p.  364,  line  25.) 
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53  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  spirits, —  |  the  Indians  mean  the 
souls  of  dead  canoe-builders — for  it  is  said  that  if  they  did  not  |  paint 
55  the  face  of  a  man  inside  the  canoe,  ||  then  the  spirit  would  come  to 
examine  it  as  soon  as  the  adzing  of  the  canoe  has  been  completed;  | 
and  he  would  tell  the  canoe  to  split  as  soon  as  the  |  canoe-builder 
would  spread  it.  When,  however,  it  is  painted  inside  with  the  face  | 
of  a  man,  the  spirits  will  run  away  when  they  see  the  painting  in  it.  || 

Customs  Relating  to  Fern  Roots 

60  Only  old  women  are  allowed  to  dig  fern  roots.  Young  women] 
are  not  allowed  to  dig  them,  for  the  people  of  olden  times  |  said 
that  it  would  make  them  sick,  if  the  young  women  should  go  to  dig 
fern  roots.  |  Therefore  only  old  women  are  allowed  to  dig  them.  | 

Customs  Relating  to  Currants 

Now  they  are  told  to  eat  the  contents  of  the  dishes.  They  do 
65  so,  ||  because  currants  are  never  carried  home  when  they  are  given 
by  the  owner,  |  for  it  brings  bad  luck  when  they  are  carried  home, 
thus  said  the  people  of  olden  times.  ] 

Customs  Relating  to  Cedar-Bark 

Even 1  when  the  young  cedar- tree  is  quite  smooth,  |  they  do  not  take 
all  the  cedar-bark,  for  the  |  people  of  olden  times  said  that  if  they  should 

52  xwa'kluna  qa  kilEmesesa  hayalilagase,  yixa  bEx£una£yasa  la  1e£1 
ueq  lenoxwayadzEwal  gwE£yosa  bak!ume  qaxs  g'ih'maaEl  Ivies 
kdatlalExdzEma  gogiima£yasa  bEgwanEme  laxa  xwaklunaxs  lae 
55  gw  at  aek"  !a  k*  !imLasELwa.  Wa,  g  axdaeda  hayalilagase  x  itslax  i- 
laq.  Wii,  la£lae  axkdalaxa  xwakluna  qa  hox£wides  qo  lal  iEpa'- 
solts  Leqleno'kwas.  Wa,  glT£EmTawise  k’  ladExdzEkusa  gogtima- 
£yasa  bEgwanEmaxs  lae  km  heltsoxs  lae  dox£waLElaxa  k-  ladExse  laq. 

Customs  Relating  to  Fern  Roots 

Lex’ame  sakweda  laElk!wana£yaxa  sagume,  yixs  kdesae  helq  !o- 
60  lEma  alostagase  tslrdaq  la  sakwaxa  sagume  qaxs  hiek'aeda  glldzEse 
bEgwanEmqexs  £ya£yax‘dalag‘ilae  lax  sakwasosa  alostagase  ts'.Edaqa. 
Wii,  he£mis  lag'ilas  lex’ama  laElk!wana£ye  sakwaxa  sagume. 

Customs  Relating  to  Currants 

Wa,1  la£me  axso£,  qa£s  £wa£wilaexSs  leloqula.  Wii,  he£mis  g'wiile 
qaxs  k- lets lenoxwae  modola  q  ledzEdzEwaxs  qleselaeda  axnogwadas 
65  qaxs  asmsaaEl  laxox  modolexs  £nelraalaeda  gllxulii  bEgwaiiEma. 

Customs  Relating  to  Cedar  Bark 

Wii, 2  wax’hnese  £naxwa  ek'e  ogwida£yasa  dzEs£Eqwaxs  lae 
k'letslenox  £wilgdLEloyowes  tslaqEmse  qaxs  £nek-aeda  guile  bE- 

'See  p.  575,  line  51. 


^Continue'!  from  p.  122,  line  47. 
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peel  off  all  the  cedar-bark  of  a  ||  young  cedar-tree,  the  young  cedar 
would  die,  and  then  another  |  cedar-tree  near  by  would  curse  the 
bark-peeler,  so  that  he  would  also  die.  Therefore  |  the  bark- 
peelers  never  take  all  the  bark  off  of  a  young  tree.  | 

Customs  Relating  to  the  Felling  of  Trees 

Now  I  will  talk  about  him  who  will  work  at  |  porpoise-hunting 
The  canoe-builder  is  first  asked  by  the  porpoise-hunter  (of  a  |  small  ca¬ 
noe)  to  build  a  liunting-canoe.  |  The  canoe-builder  goes  at  once  back 
into  the  woods  to  a  place  where  ||  the  cedar  for  canoe-building  is  stand¬ 
ing,  for  each  canoe-builder  always  has  a  straight  cedar  in  the  woods 
picked  out  for  canoe-building.  He  just  walks  right  there,  |  carrying 
his  axe,  going  to  the  place  where  the  cedar-tree  is  standing.  |  He  looks 
for  the  place  where  the  cedar  will  lie  when  it  falls.  |  When  he  sees  all 
the  branches  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cedar-tree,  he  ||  chops  through 
the  foot  of  the  tree  on  the  back  of  the  cedar-tree;  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  chopped  deep  into  it,  |  he  takes  four  chips  and  throws  |  them 
behind  the  foot  of  the  cedar-tree;  and  as  he  throws  them,  he  says:  | 
“O,  supernatural  one!  now  follow  your  supernatural  power!”  J 

Then  he  takes  another  chip,  throws  it,  j|  and  says  as  he  is  throwing 
it:  aO,  friend!  now  you  see  |  your  leader,  who  says  that  you  shall 
turn  your  head  and  fall  there  also.”  | 

gwanEmqexs  g'lFmae  £wllg‘iLEloyoweda  ts!aqEmse  lax  ogwida£yasa 
dzEsbsqwaxs  lae  Rrdeda  dzEs£Eqwe.  Wa,  laeda  makllilse  ogu£la 
dzEs£Equ  hanx£widxa  sEnq!enoxwe  qa  ogwaqes  lE£la.  Wa,  hednis 
lag’ilas  k- !es  £wilgdLEloyowe  ts!aqEmsas  yisa  sEiiq!enoxwe. 

Customs  Relating  to  the  Felling  of  Trees 

Wa,  ladnEn  gwa'gwex-s£alal  la'xa  e'axalaxes  ale'xwaeneLaxa 
kdo'lotie.  Wa,  he'Em  g'il  axk- !a'laso£sa  ale'wenoxwa  Le'q!eno- 
xwaxa  xwa'xwagum,  qa  Le'x£edesex  ale'wats!a  xwa'xwaguma. 
Wa,  he'x'ddadnesa  Le'qienoxwe  la  aTe£sta  la'xa  a'L!e  lax  La'dza- 
sases  £we'lsa  we'lkwa  qaxs  £na'xwa£mae  we'ldzadeda  Le'Elq'.eno- 
xwaxa  e'k’ete  welku  la'xa  a'L!e.  Wa,  a'£mese  he'x'dzenala  la  qa'- 
s£ida  da'laxes  so'bayowe  qa£s  la  lax  La'dzasases  we'lse  we'lkwa. 
Wa,  la  do'qwalax  gwe'xtox£widaas  La'sa  we'lkwe  qo  t!a'x‘£IdL5. 
Wa,  g  f'Fmese  do'qulaqexs  £wl£lae  L!a'sot!Ena£yeda  we'lts!anas.  Wa, 
la  sEp!Exo'd  a'L5t!Exa'wa£yasa  we'lkwe.  Wa,  gu'Fmese  kiwabEte 
so'pa£yasexs  la'e  da'x'hdxa  m5'sgEmstowe  so'yapmuta  qa£s  nEp!e'- 
desa  £nE'me  lax  a'Lot!Exawa£yasa  we'lkwe.  Wii,  lit  £neg’EtE£we'xs  la'e 
nEpa':  “Wa  £nawalakwii',  laE'ms  lal  la'sgEmilxes  £na'walagumos.” 

Wa,  la  e't!ed  da'x-£idxa  hiE'me  so'yapmuta  qa£s  nEp!e'des. 
Wa,  la'xae  £neg'EtEwe'xs  la'e  nEpa':  “Wa,  qasta',  laE'ms  do'qu- 
laxes  gwa'yidalasos  die'lrexs  he'Laqos  gwe'xtox£wldLe  laa'sas.” 
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17  Then  he  takes  another  one  and  throws  it;  and  as  |  he  throws  the 
third  one  in  the  same  way,  he  says  while  throwing  it:  |  “  O,  life-giver ! 
20  now  you  have  seen  which  way  your  supernatural  power  went.  ||  Now 
go  the  same  way.”  As  he  says  so,  he  takes  the  |  last  one  and  throws 
it  back  of  the  foot  of  the  tree  that  he  is  chopping,  |  and  he  says  as 
he  is  throwing  it:  "O,  friend!  now  you  will  go  \  where  your  heart- 
wood  goes.  You  will  lie  on  your  face  at  the  same  place.”  |  After  he 
25  has  said  so,  he  answers  himself  and  says:  “Yes,  ||  I  shall  fall  with  my 
top  there.”  After  he  has  said  so,  he  takes  his  ax  and  |  chops  again; 
and  as  soon  as  his  chopping  passes  half  |  through  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  he  goes  to  the  opposite  side  and  chops;  and  he  does  not  chop  | 
deep  into  it  when  the  tree  begins  to  crack;  and  it  does  not  take  long 
until  |  the  cedar-tree  falls  backward.  || 

Prayer  of  Cinquefoil-Digger* 1 

1  After2  they  have  finished  (loading  their  canoe),  they  go  aboard  the 
travelling-canoe.  |  The  man  stands  up  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe, 
because  he  steers  it,  and,  |  looking  at  his  digging-house,  he  prays  to 
it  and  says,  |  praying  and  holding  in  his  hand  his  steering-paddle 
5  while  he  is  standing  up,  he  says:  [|  “Look  upon  my  wife  and  me,  and 


17  Wa,  la  e'tled  da'x-£Tdxa  hiEma'xs  la'e  nEplidEs.  La'xaaxs 
nEba'sasesa  laYe  yu'dux£wedaTa.  Wa,  la'e  hieg-EtEwe'xs  la'e  nE- 
pa':  “Wa,  gdlgildokwlla  laE'ms  do'qiilaxlaa'sas  dalalaxes  £na'wala- 
20  k!wena£ya;  laE'm  las  lal  lax  laa'sas,”  £nek'Exs  la'e  da/x’Tdxa 
E'lxLa£ye  qa£s  -nEp!e'des  la'xaax  a'Lot!Exa£wa£yases  sop  lexotsEwe. 
Wa,  la  hieg-EtEwe'xs  la'e  nEpa':  “Wa,  qasta',  laE'ms  las  lal 
lax  laa'sases  do'maxdos;  laE'm  las  1iex£u'1slol  lax  laa'sas,”  £nex- 
lae'xs  la'e  q  !ule'x-SEm  na'naxma£ya.  Wa,  lil  £ne'ka:”  “Wa, 
25  he'EmLEn  gwexto'x£widLe,”  £nek’Exs  la'e  dax-£Idxes  sobayowe  qa£s 
sople'de  e'tleda.  Wii,  g'i'hmese  la'kdodele  so'pa£yasexs  la'e 
la'k- !ot!Exoda  qac's  SEplEdzE'ndeq.  Wii,  k-  !es-mese  klwa'bEte  so'pa- 
£yasexs  la'e  helmElq!ug-a£leda  we'lkwe.  K-!e'st!a  ge'x’hdExs  la'e 
aLEtox£wid  t!a'x£Ideda  we'lkwe. 

Prayer  of  Cinquefoil-Digger1 

1  Wa,  gdPmese  gwalExs2  lae  hoguxs  laxes  ya£yats!exwak!una.  Wa, 
lada  bEgwanEme  LaxLexa  xwak!una  qaxs  he£mae  LEnxLa£ya.  Wii, 
doqwalaxes  ts'.Ewedzatslex'e  g'okwa  qa£s  tslEPwaqeq.  Wa,  la  fne- 
k’Exs  lae  tslElwaqaq  seL  lagExtses  LEnx’Layayowe  se£wayowa. 

5  “Weg-a  doqwalal  g-axEnmxf  Log'un  gEiiEmk-  qa£s  dadama,yeLos 


iSee  also  Addenda,  p.  1318. 

2  This  is  done  when  husband  and  wife  return  from  digging  cinquefoil  roots  in  their  garden.  Continued 
from  p.  193,  line  96. 
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protect  |  us,  so  that  nothing  may  happen  to  us,  friend!  and  |  wish  G 
that  we  may  come  back  to  live  in  you  happily,  |  O  house !  when  we 
come. next  year  to  dig  cinquefoil.  Good-bye!”  |  Thus  he  says,  sits 
down  in  the  stern  of  his  travelling-canoe,  and  paddles;  ||  and  he  must  10 
not  turn  his  face  to  look  at  his  house  again.  |  He  only  turns  his  face 
back  after  |  passing  the  point  (that  hides  the  house). 

Prayer  to  Young  Cedar 

(The  woman1  who  has  found  a  young  cedar)  takes  her  adz  and 
stands  under  the  |  young  cedar-tree,  and,  looking  upward  to  it,  she 
prays,  saying:  ||  “Look  at  me,  friend!  I  come  to  ask  for  your  dress,  |  15 
for  you  have  come  to  take  pity  on  us;  for  there  is  nothing  for  which 
you  |  can  not  be  used,  because  it  is  your  way  that  there  is  nothing  for 
which  we  |  can  not  use  you,  for  you  are  really  willing  to  give  us  your 
dress.  I  |  come  to  beg  you  for  this,  long-life  maker,  for  I  am  going 
to  make  a  basket  for  lily  roots  out  of  you.  ||  I  pray  you,  friend,  not  to  20 
feel  angry  with  me  on  account  of  what  I  |  am  going  to  do  to  you; 
and  I  beg  you,  friend,  to  tell  our  |  friends  about  what  I  ask  of  you.  j 
Take  care,  friend!  Keep  sickness  away  from  me,  so  that  I  may  not 
be  killed  by  |  sickness  or  in  war,  O  friend!”  || 

This  is  the  prayer  that  is  used  by  those  who  peel  cedar-bark  of  25 
young  cedar-trees  and  |  old  cedar-trees.  | 

g’axEnu£xu  qEnu£xu  k’ lease  £yag’asa,  qasta.  Wa,  heTnis  qa£s  Lale-  6 
laqElaLos  g’axEnu£xu  qEnu£x11  g’axel  et!allL  g’okumts!ag’allL  Iol 
g’okwa  lax  et!edLa  ts  !ots  !EyEnxLEx  qwesEyEnxLa.  Wa,  halak’as- 
LEla;”  hiek'Exs  lae  k!waxLEndxes  ya£yats!e  xwak!una  qa£s  sex£wide. 
Wa,  la£me  lu  !es  helq!ala  mElsTda  qa£s  dox£wide  et!edxes  g’okwe.  10 
Wa,  aldzala£mese  mElmElsidalaxs  lae  t!Et!ag-o  LE£wis  g’okwaxs  lae 
hafyaqa  laxa  awllba£ye. 

Prayer  to  Young  Cedar 

Wa,  la1  ax£ededa  tstedaqaxes  kdimpayowe  qa£s  la  LaxLElsaxa 
dzEfSEqwaxs  lae  ek’  JEgEmulsExs  lae  tsiElwaqaq.  Wa,  la  hiek'a: 
“Weg'a,  doqwala  g-axEn  qastaxgin  g'axe  gets!a  laxs  k'omaqos  15 
qaxs  hehnaaqos  g’axele  qa£s  waxaos  g'axEnu£xu,  yixs  k’!easaaqos 
kdes  eg'asaxes  g’axelaos  bEx£walesa,  ylxg'anu£xu  k’e4sek'  kdes 
helEmx'hdaasos  qaos  alaqos  aex-stots!ayowos  lromaqos.  IdedEn 
g’axel  gets!a  Iol  gdlglldokwilaxgln  x-ogwats!eg'illlg’OL.  Wa,  la- 
fmesEn  aesayoLol  qasta  qa£s  k'  !eseLos  odzEmg'aaLElatsg'ln  gwala-  20 
gildzasLEx-  laL.  Wa,  labmesEn  hawaxEloL  qasta  qa£s  nelaosaxEns 
£ne£nEm5kwaxgdn  hanahmeLEx-  gets!ol  laqo.  Wa,  qasta,  weg’a 
yardaLEx;  aEmLEs  dadamEwil  g'fixEn  qEn  k- !ease  gagoLEmfdasa  laxa 
ts!ets !ax’q!olEme  LE£wa  dzedzaxula.  Wa,  qasta!” 

Wa,  heEm  ts  telwagayosa  sEnqaxa  dEnase  laxa  dzE£sEqwe  Lo£ma  25 
welkwe. 


1  Continued  from  p.  131,  line  4. 
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Weather  Charms 

1  I  was  walking  along  in  Fort  Rupert.  I  begged  Ha£misk'i£nis  |  to 
tell  me  about  wliat  he  would  when  he  wished  the  northwest  wind  to 
come.  |  He  spoke  at  once,  and  said,  "Listen,  |  that  I  may  teach 
5  you!”  Thus  he  said.  "One  time,  when  I  ||  was  going  south  to 
Victoria,  we  arrived  at  0's£Equ,  and  |  the  southeast  wind  began  to 
blow  strong.  The  wind  lasted  all  day  and  all  |  night.  Then  I  arose 
in  the  morning,  and  I  saw  that  the  |  southeast  wind  was  still  blowing. 

I  started  our  campfire;  |jand  as  soon  as  the  fire  blazed  up,  I  went 
10  down  to  the  ||  beach,  for  the  tide  of  the  sea  was  half  out.  |  Then  I 
searched  for  small  crabs  underneath  the  stones,  and  |  I  found  four 
crabs.  I  carried  the  four  and  |  went  up  the  beach.  Then  I  took 
cedar-bark  and  split  it  into  strips.  I  |  took  four  strips  and  tied  them 
15  to  the  right  claws  of  the  ||  crabs.  As  soon  as  I  had  tied  the  cedar- 
bark  to  the  four  crabs,  |  I  took  poles  and  drove  them  into  the  ground. 
Not  |  really  upright  were  the  poles,  which  were  two  fathoms  (long) ; 
but  it  was  thus,”  |  said  Ha£misk'i£nis  (imitating  on  the  ground  with 
cedar-sticks  what  he  said,  |  while  he  placed  them  down  on  the 
20  ground) :  The  poles  leaned  over,  and  ||  to  the  ends  he  hung  the  four 
crabs.  "Then  I  watched  them,  |  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  the  shells 
began  to  be  red,  I  |  took  them  down,  and  I  untied  the  cedar-bark 

Weather  Charms 

l  Qa/£nakulek-  lax  Tsa'xise.  Wa,  ben  hawa'xElax  Ha'£misk'i£nese 
qa  gwa'gwex's£ales  lax  gwe'gi£lasasexs  £ne'k'ae  qa  dza'q!ux‘£i'des. 
Wa,  he'x’£ida£mes  ya/q!eg‘a£la.  Wa,  la  £ne'k-a:  "We'g'a,  hoTelax 
qEn  qla'qknda'mase  Iol,”  £nex\  "Wa,  he'hnaaxgin  la'olEk' 
5  qiE'lkula  la  'xa  Ts  la'mase.  Wa,  lanu£xu  la'g'aa  laxO's£Eqwe,  la'e  yu'x- 
£wideda  la'klwemase  £mEla'sa.  Wa,  la  sE'nbe  ya'laxa  £na'la  LEswa 
ga'nuLe.  Wa,  lEn  Lfi'xhvldxa  gaa'la.  Wa,  Ieii  do'qulaqexs  ya'- 
lax'sabmaeda  hnEla/se.  Wa,  Ieii  x'a'x'iq  !EX'£idaxEnu£xu  lEq!use'. 
Wa,  g'i'Fmis  xu'qostaweda  lEqlusa'xgdn  lek-  lE'ntsIesa,  la'xa 
10  L!Ema£ise  qaxs  lEhna'e  naE'nxs£ag,IlalIseda  x’a'tsIaxEleda  dE'msx-e. 
Wa,  lEn  a'laxa  a'm£ama£ye  q  !o/£matsa  e/£waa'ba£yasa  t  le'sEme.  Wa, 
Ieii  q!a/xa  mo'sgEme  qlo'masa.  Wa,  hem  da'laxa  mo'sgEme  qEn  le 
la/sdesa.  Wa,  lEn  ax£e'dxa  dEna'se  qEn  dzEdzExs£a/leq.  Wa,  lEn 
ax£e'dxa  mo'tslaqe  qEn  m6'x£wldes  lax  helk- !olts!ana  qle'qlEgimsa 
15  qlo'mase.  Wa,  gd'FmesEn  hvrla  mo'xubEntsa  mP'sgEme  qlo'mas 
la'xa  dEna'se,  lek'  ax£e'dxa  dzo'xume  qEn  de'x£wulseq.  Wa,  lak'!es 
a'laEm  nEgEta/leda  ma£lp  lEhik'e  la'xEns  ba'LEx  dzfl'xuma.  "  He't  !a 
gwaleda,”  £nek'e  Ha£misk'i£nese  mEns£Elsaxa  k!wa£xLa£we,  £ne'k'Exs 
la'e  mo'gwaE'lsaq.  Wa,  la  gwe'xtaleda  dzo'xume  laq.  Wa,  he'£mis 
•>0  la  te'xuba£yaa'tseda  mo'sgEme  qlo'masa.  "Wa,  lsn  q !a'q!a£la'laq. 
Wa,  g-i'FmesEn  do'qulaq  la  L!e'L!a'x£wIdeda  eo'sgEma£yas,  le'g'En 
axa'xodEq.  Wa,  Ieii  qwe'lalaxa  dEna'se  lax  q  !e'q  '.Eg'imas.  Wa, 
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from  the  claws.  |  I  put  them  down,  and  I  searched  for  four  large 
clam-shells.  |  As  soon  as  I  found  them,  I  took  one  of  the  ||  crahs  and  25 
put  it  into  (a  clam-shell).  Then  I  took  the  cedar-bark  with  which 
they  had  been  hung  up,  |  and  tied  it  around,  so  that  the  shell  should 
not  open.  |  Then  I  did  so  also  to  the  next  one,  and  I  did  so  to  the 
four  |  shells.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  tying  the  four  clam-shells,  |  I 
went  and  carried  them  into  the  woods.  ||  I  searched  for  a  hole  in  the  30 
bottom  of  a  tree;  and  when  I  found  a  hole  j  in  the  bottom  of  a 
hemlock-tree,  I  put  three  shells  |  into  it.  Then  I  spoke  to  the  last 
one,  |  and  said,  ‘Warn  your  friends  to  call  |  strongly  the  northwest 
wind  and  the  east  wind,  ||  else  you  will  not  go  back  to  the  beach,  if  35 
you  do  not  get  |  what  has  been  planned  for  you  and  your  friends.’ 
Thus  I  said  when  |  I  put  it  down  in  the  hole  on  the  ground.  Then  I 
left  them,  went  back,  and  bathed  in  the  sea.  |  As  soon  as  I  had 
finished,  I  sat  down  on  the  beach,  that  |  the  wind  might  dry  me.” 
Thus  he  said.  “As  soon  as  I  ||  began  to  be  dry,  I  dressed,  and  I  40 
warmed  myself  by  the  |  camp-fire.  Now  I  waited  for  the  northwest 
wind  to  blow  |  at  noon.”  Thus  he  said.  | 

I  cpiestioned  Hafimisk' finis  again;  and  I  said  to  him,  |  “Who, 
indeed,  was  the  first  to  wish  that  this  should  be  done  to  the  crabs  for  || 
calling  the  northwest  wind  V’  Thus  I  said  to  him.  |  45 

Ieii  axfie'lsaq.  Wa,  Ieii  a/lex’hdEx  mo'sgEma  awo'  xa'laetsa  gV-  23 
weqlanEm.  Wii,  gi'fimesEn  q!aq,  wa,  Ieii  ax£e'dxa  hiE'msgEme 
qlo'mas,  qEn  axts!o'de£s  laq.  Wa,  lEn  ax£e'dxa  te'kwala£yuxudas  25 
clEna'sa  qEn  yiltsE'mde£s  laq,  qa  k- le'ses  axsto'x£wideda  xa'laese. 
Wa,  lEn  e'tledxa  ma/kilaq.  Wa,  lEn£w!'£lahe  gwe'x'Tdxa  mo'sgEme 
xa'laesa.  Wa,  gfi'fimesEn  gwala  yae'ltsEmaxa  mb'sgEme  xa'laetsa 
g-a'weqlanEmaxs  le'g/ln  £wl'£la  da'laq  qEn  le  aTe^sta  la'xa  afi!e. 
Wa,  laTnEn  a'liix  xuba'ga£yasa  LaxuLb/£se.  Wii,  lEn  q!axa  xuba'-  30 
ga£yasa  la'xmEse.  Wa,  lEn  £wi/£la  gibeTasa  yu'duxusEme  xe'xii'- 
laes  laq.  Wii,  lEn  ya/q  !Eg-a£l  la'xa  ^E'msgEme  la  E'lxLa^a.  Wii, 
lEn  ^e'k’a:  “We'gfil  la  haya/L!o£laLExos  ^^nEmo'kwaqos,  qa  wii'- 
£lEmk'a£meltso  Lefia'laLEx  Dza'qlwalanu'kwa,  lo£  Xa^o'lesanaga' ; 
a'uas  kdeslax  la'lax  ae'daaqa'lax  la'xa  LlEmafise  qaso  wio'L  35 
la'xa  se'natlE'lsayoL,  le£wos  £ne£nEmo'kwaq!os;”  £ne'k'EnLaxg-in 
lek-  axbEtE'lsaq.  Wii,  g-a'xEn  bas  qEn  le  la£sta'  la'xa  dE'msx’e. 
Wa,  gl'fimesEn  gwa'la,  wii,  lEn  k!wa'g-a£lisa  la'xa  LlEmafise  qEn 
lE'mx£unx-£ida'masesa  ya'la  g-a'xEn,”  £ne'k'e.  Wii,  gl'fimesEn 
lE'mx£unx£ida,  le'gln  q!o'xts!5da,  qEn  le  tE'lts!tx,£i'da  la'xEn  40 
lEq!ii'se.  Wa,  la£mEn  o'la£stala  qa  yu'x£widesa  dza'q!wiixa  la'La 
nEqa'laL,”  £ne'k-e. 

Wa,  lEn  wuLii'  e'tledEx  Ha'£misk-finese.  Wa,  Ieii  £ne'k'Eq; 

“  A'ngwadzedii  g-a'lola  £nex-  qa  he£s  gwe'gulasE£wa  qlo'miise  qa 
dzEdza'q  !wa£la'yuwe,”  £ne'k'EnLaq.  45 
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46  He  replied  at  once,  and  said:  |  “You  know  about  all  the  Myth 
people, — all  the  different  |  quadrupeds,  and  all  the  different  birds, 
and  also  all  the  |  different  crabs:  they  were  all  like  men,  and  also  the  || 
50  trees  and  all  the  plants.  Then  war  was  made  against  the  |  south¬ 
east  wind  by  the  Myth  people.1  That  was  the  place  where  |  Great- 
Inventor  questioned  his  younger  brothers,  and  said:  'O  younger 
brothers!  |  who,  indeed,  controls  the  weather  among  you?”  Thus 
55  he  said.  “Immediately  |  a  short  man  spoke,  and  said,  ||  ‘O  Myth 
people  !  when  you  wish  for  the  northwest  wind  in  our  |  world’, — thus 
said  the  Crab,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  short  |  man, — Then  take 
four  of  the  crabs  that  look  just  |  like  me,  and  take  four  long  |  pieces 
60  of  cedar-bark,  and  tie  the  ends  of  the  cedar-bark  to  the  right  j|  claws, 
and  hang  them  right  over  your  fire;  |  and  as  soon  as  their  backs  begin 
to  be  red,  take  them  down,  untie  |  the  cedar-bark  from  the  claws, 
and  search  for  four  |  large  clam-shells;  and  put  the  crabs  |  into  them, 
65  and  tie  them  with  the  cedar-bark  that  was  tied  to  the  claws  ||  of  the 
crabs.  Then  when  each  crab  is  in  |  one  shell,  and  after  you  have  tied 
them,  |  go  into  the  woods  behind  your  houses,  and  search  for  a  |  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  a  tree;  and  as  soon  as  you  find  a  hole  in  a  |  tree,  put 


46  Wa,  he'x‘£ida£mese  na/nax£ma£ya.  Wa,  la  £ne'k-a:  “£ya,  q!a'- 
LEla£maaqosaxa  £na/xwax  nu'x£ne£misaxa  £naxwa  oguqala  gu'lg'a- 
omasa  LE£wa  £na'xwa  o'guqala  tse'ltslEklwa  Lo^o'xda  £na'xwax 
5'guqala  q  !eq  loTnasaxs  £na'xwa£mayole/  be'bEgwanEma  Lohno'xda 
50  LaxuLo£se£x  Lo£mox  Ena'xwax  q!wa/sq  liixE'la.  Wa,  la  wTnasE£we 
MEla/lanukwe  yi'sa  nu'xune£mise.  Wa,  he/£mis  la  wupa'ts  K!we- 
k!waxa'wa£yaxes  ts!a'ts!a£ya.  Wa,  la  £ne'k'a:  ‘£ya,  ts!a/ts!a£ya, 
a/ngwadzes  £ne£naTanukwaq!os;’  £ne'x-£lae.  Wa,  he'x‘£idaEm£la/- 
wiseda  ts!E'k!uxsde  bEgwa/nEm  ya'q'.Eg-affa.  Wa,  la/£lae  £ne'k'a: 
55  ‘£ya,  nu'xune£mis.  He,£maaqaso  hie'xdax  qa  dza/q  !ux‘£IdesEns 
£naTax,’  £ne'x-£lae  qlomase,  qaxs  he'£mae  Le'gEmsa  tshdkluxsde 
bEgwa’nEma.  ‘Wa,  las  ax£e'dxa  mo'sgEme  la/xEn  hiEma'xdse 
LE£WE/nLaxgdn  qlo’masek-.  Wa,  las  ax£e'dxa  mo'tslaqe  g'idsgdltla 
dEna'sa  qa£s  mo’^waLElodaosas  oba/£yasa  dEna/se  lax  helkdol- 
60  ts!ana£ye  qlEgl'ms.  Wa,  las  te'x£w!dEs  lax  nEqo'st&ses  lEgwilos. 
Wa,  g4T£mes  L!a/x£wide  &wi'g-a£yas,  la/aqos  axaxo'dEq  qa£s’qwe'- 
l£iday5saxa  dEna'se  lax  qleqlEgd'mas.  Wa,  las  aTex’Tdxa  mo's- 
gEme  awa'  xa/laetsa  g'a'weq  lanEme.  Wa,  las  &xts!o'tsa  qloma/se 
laq  qa£s  yiltsE'mdayosasa  dEna/se,  yi'xa  yae'Lalax'de  lax  qlEgl'- 
65  masa  qloma'se.  Wa,  laE'm  £naT£nEmsgEmeda  q!5ma'se  gdts!4' 
la'xa  £na'l£nEmsgEme  xa'laesa.  Wii,  gl'bmets  gwal  yae'ltsEinaq,  wa, 
la'LEs  qa'shdEl  lax  a/Lana/yases  g'o'kwos  qa£s  la'ybs  a/lax  kwa/- 
waga£yasa  La'xuLo£se'.  Wa,  gl'Pmets  q!a'xa  kwa'waga£yasa 

See  Boas  and  Hunt,  Kwakiutl  Texts  (Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition  [Leyden], 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  350,  Vol.  X,  p.  98;  Boas,  Kwakiutl  Tales  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthro¬ 
pology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  227,  494. 
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three  shells  into  it;  and  then  ||  again  take  one  shell  and  pray  to  it,  70 
and  |  say:  “Now  warn  your  friends  to  call  |  strongly  the  northwest 
wind  and  the  east  wind,  |  else  you  will  not  go  back  to  the  beach,  if 
you  do  not  get  |  what  has  been  planned  for  you  and  your  friends.” 
Thus  you  shall  say  to  us,  ||  and  you  shall  put  the  one  into  the  hole.  75 
Then  |  leave  them,  and  the  northwest  wind  will  come  at  once.” 
Thus  he  said.  |  Therefore  it  is  known  by  the  later  (generations  of) 
people.  | 

I  left  Ha'£miskr£nis,  and  went  into  the  house  of  |  Kwa'gwa£no;  1 
I  questioned  him  and  said,  “This  is  the  reason  why  I  walk  about,  | 
that  I  beg  you  to  teach  me  the  |  strongest  way  of  calling  the  north¬ 
west  wind.”  Thus  I  said  to  him.  He  ||  replied  at  once,  and  said,  |  5 
‘  ‘Listen  to  me !  for  it  is  good  to  know  how  to  call  the  northwest  wind,  | 
even  if  the  southeast  wind  is  strongest.  Whenever  you  are  desirous 
to  ]  go  to  Alert  Bay,  then  go  back  to  the  woods  and  search  for  |  a  fern; 
and  as  soon  as  you  find  it,  dig  out  four  ||  roots  of  fern-plants,  and  take  10 
care  that  you  do  not  break  off  |  one  of  them  from  the  leafy  stem.  As 
soon  as  you  have  the  |  four  roots,  carry  them  home;  and  when  you  | 
enter  your  house,  put  the  fern  down.  Then  take  |  twenty  dentalia 


Ea/xuLo£se'  la'aqos  axbEtE'ndxa  yu'duxusEme  xa/laesa.  Wa,  las 
e't!ed  ax£e'dxa  biE'msgEme  xa/laesa  qa£s  ts  lE'lwaqaosaq.  Wa,  las  70 
hie'k-a:  “Wa'gil  la  haya'L IttflaLExos,  hiehiEmo'kwaqos,  qa  wa'- 
£lEmk‘a£meltso  Le'dalaLEx  Dza'q  Iwalanu'kwa  lo£  Xa£yo'lisanaga, 
a'Las  lrleslax  la'lax  ae'daaqalax  la'xa  LlEmabse  qaso  wio'L  la'xa 
se'natlElsayoL,  le£wos  ,£ne£nEmo'kwaq  !os,”  £ne'x-LEs  g-a'xEnu£xV 
Wa,  las  axbEtE'ndxa  £nE'msgEme.  Wa,  las  has.  Wa,  he'x,£i-  75 
daEmlwise  dza/q  Iwax'hdEL,”  £ne'x-£lae. 

Wa,  he'Em  la/giltsox  q!al  yiso'xda  a'lex  bEgwa'nEma. 


Wa,  lEn  bfi,s  Ha/£misk‘i£nese  qEn  le  lae'n  lax  g’o'kwas  Kwa'-  1 
gwa£no.  Wa,  lEn  wuLa'q,  wa,  lEn  hie'k'Eq:  “He'dEn  qa'ts!ena£ye 
qa£s  waxa'os  q!a'q!oL lamas  g'a'xEnLasa  dzEdza/q  !wa£laxa  4'le 
La'klwemasa  lax  Le/£lalax  dza'qlwa  ya'la,”  ^e'k'EnLax.  Wa, 
he'xHdabnes  na'nax£me  g-a'xEn.  Wa,  la  £ne'k-a:  “We'g'a  5 
ho'Lela  g'a'xEn  qaxs  e'k’aeda  q  !a£LElaxa  Le'dalaxa  dza/q  Kvalanu- 
kwe  wa'x,£mae  La'klwemaseda  mEla/se  yaTa,  yixs  ^e'kaa'qos  qa£s 
la'os  lax  £yEli'se.  Wa,  las  a/Le£sta  la'xa  a'Lle.  Wa,  las  aTex-£Id- 
xa  sa'laedana.  Wa,  gd'Tmets  q!aq,  wa,  las  da'plEqodxa  mo'tsla- 
qlExLa  la'xa  sa'laedana.  W7a,  las  ae'kula  qa  kdea'ses  k’o'x£wide  10 
£nE'mts!aqa  lax  ma'ma£map!eqas.  Wa,  gd'Tmets  £wI'£loq&masxa 
mo-'xLa',  wa,  las  da'laq  qas  la'os  na/£nakwa.  Wa,  gd'Tmets  lae'L 
la'xos  g'o'kwax,  wa,  las  ax£a'lllxa  sa'laedana.  Wa,  las  ax£e'dxa 
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15  and  some  red  ochre,  and  take  ||  also  four  split  pine-sticks  three  |  of 
our  fathoms  in  length;  then  sharpen  the  ends,  and  take  the  fern  |  and 
put  it  upside  down;  then  push  the  ends  of  the  sharpened  |  pine- 
sticks  among  the  leafy  stems;  |  then,  while  it  is  still  upside  down, 
20  take  five  dentalia,  and  ||  put  two  dentalia  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  fern-root,  |  and  take  two  more  dentalia  and  put  them  |  on  the  left 
side  of  the  fern-root,  and  then  take  |  one  dentalium  shell  and  put  it 
on  its  nose;  |  and  tie  them  all  on;  and  as  soon  as  you  finish,  take  || 
25  red  paint  and  cover  the  root  of  the  fern,  |  and  place  it  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  of  your  house  or  on  the  |  south  side  of  your  fire.  Then 
speak,  and  |  say: 

‘Don’t  put  me  too  near  the  fire,  else  there  will  be  too  much  in 
your  world!  |  Northwest  Wind,  East  Wind! 

30  “Thus  you  shall  say.”  Thus  said  ||  old  Kwa'gwahio.  “As  soon 
as  the  fern  gets  warm,  |  the  northwest  wind  will  at  once  begin.”  | 
Then  I  questioned  him,  and  said  to  him,  “Let  me  ask  you  |  who 
invented  it?”  I  said  to  him.  | 

35  Immediately  he  began  to  laugh,  and  said:  “It  is  not  that  ||  this  has 
been  recently  invented,  what  I  told  you.  Listen!  and  I  will  |  tell 
you  the  story  about  the  one  who  first  invented  what  I  told  you.  | 

maTtsEing'usta  aLE'la  LE£wa  gwEgu'myime.  Wa,  las  e't!ed  ax£e'd- 
15  xa  mo'ts!aqe  xoku  xExumEsa',  yii'duxup  !Enk‘e  £wa'sgEmasas 
la/xEns  ba'Lax.  Wa,  las  k‘  !a'k’  !oxubE'ndEqwe,  las  ax£e'dxa  sa'lae- 
dana.  Wa,  la  e'k’  !axsda'laxs  la'aqos  k-  !a'q  !uqaseda  o'ba£yasa  lc  !axu- 
baa'kwe  xExumEs  lax  a'waga£yas  ma'ma£map!eqas.  Wa,  laE'm 
ekdaxsdaLa.  Wa,  la'LEs  ax£e'dxa  seL  !a'ts!aqe  aLE'la,  qa£s  ax£a'- 
20  LElodayosasa  ma£lts!a'qe  aLE'la  lax  heTk’ !otEma£yasa  sa'laedana. 
Wa,  las  e't!ed  ax£e'dxa  maTts!a/qe  aLE'la  qa£s  ax£a'LElodaosa 
lax  gEm£xa/nulEma£yasa  sa'laedana.  Wa,  las  e't!ed  ax£e'dxa 
£nE'nits!aqe  aLE'la  qa£s  ax£a'LEl5daosas  lax  xd'ndzasas.  Wa, 
£naxwa£ma  yiha'LElodEs.  Wa,  gd'hmets  gwala,  wa,  las  ax£e'dxa 
25  gwEgu'myime  qa£s  qopsE'mdes  £na'xwa  lax  L!o'p!Ek'asa  sa'lae- 
dana.  Wa,  las  La'nolisas  lax  lEgwi'lases  g-o'kwos;  £wiTa  la'xa 
£na'laqEnwa£lisases  lEgwi'los.  Wa,  las  ya'q!eg-a£la.  Wa,  las 
£ne'k-a:  ‘Gwa'laxin  La'tsalae',  a'Lox  xE'nlt!Eqa  la'xos  £na'laqose', 
Dza'q!walanukwai',  Xa£y5lisaxtayai' ;  ’  £ne'x-LEs,”  £ne'k-eda  q!u'l- 
30  £yakwe  Kwa'gwa£no.  “Wa,  g4'l£Emlwise  ts!E'lx£w!deda  sa'laedana, 
le'Las  he'x-£idaEm  dza'q!ux,£IdELa  ya'la.” 

Wa,  lEn  wuLa'q,  wa,  lEn  £nek‘Eq:  “Wa'Entsosen  wulo'l.  Wa, 
a'ngwasox  k!we'xa£ya?”  £ne'k‘EnLaq. 

Wa,  hex-£ida£mes  da'Teda.  Wa,  la  £ne'k-a:  “K-!e'saaxs  al£E'm 
35  k!we'xa£ya  yixEn  lax  wa'ldEm  Iol.  Wa,  we'g’il  la  ho'Lela  qEn 
no'shdagu  qa£s,  yis  g-a'lola  k!we£nuxusEn  wa'ldEmaqdL. 
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“When  the  Myth  people  went  to  make  war  against  Southeast-  37 
Wind,  |  then  Great-Inventor  questioned  his  younger  brothers,  and  | 
said:  ‘Who  among  you  controls  the  weather?’  Thus  he  said.  ||  Im-  40 
mediately  a  short  man  spoke,  |  and  said,  ‘0  Myth  people!  whenever 
you  wish  |  for  a  northwest  wind  in  our  world,  ’ — thus  said  the  short  | 
man,  the  Crab — ‘then  take  four  of  my  |  fellow-crabs  and  hang  them 
up  over  the  fire  of  ||  your  house;  and  as  soon  as  our  backs  begin  to  be  45 
red,  |  take  us  down  and  put  us  into  four  |  large  clam-shells,  and  hide 
us  in  |  holes  of  trees,’  thus  he  said — ‘and  if  I  do  not  make  the  | 
northwest  wind  in  our  world,  then  take  one  ||  of  the  crabs  again  out  50 
of  the  hole  of  the  tree  and  pray  to  it;  |  and  as  soon  as  you  finish 
praying  to  it,  put  it  into  the  |  place  where  you  took  it  from.’  Thus 
said  the  Crab.  | 

“As  soon  as  the  Crab  had  finished  speaking,  one  (person)  who  had  | 
hair  over  his  face  and  red  ochre  on  his  face  also  spoke.  He  had  two  || 
dentalia  on  each  side  in  his  ears,  and  he  had  one  dentalium  shell  in  55 
his  nose.  |  He  said:  ‘O  chief,  Great-Inventor!  |  I  am  the  fern,  and  I 
control  the  weather.  If  |  we  go  to  make  war  on  Southeast- Wind, 
take  me  |  just  as  I  am  dressed  now,  and  three  of  my  ||  tribe  here;  60 

Wa,  he'dnaalaxs  la'e  wl'neda  nu'xune£mise  lax  MElaTanukwe.  37 
Wa,  la'dae  Iv!wek!waxa'wa£ye  wuLa'xes  ts!a/ts!a£ya.  Wa,  la'dae 
die'k’a :  ‘  £ya,  ts  !a'ts  !a£ye,  a'ngwadzes  £ne£na'lanukwaq  !os  ?  ’  die'x’dae. 
Wa,  he'x-bdaEmda'wise  ts'.E'k!uxsde'  bEgwahiEm  ya'q!Eg-ada.  40 
Wa,  la/£lae  £ne'k4a:  ‘£ya,  nu'xune£mis,  he'dnaaxs  dieTuela/xaqos 
qa  dza'q !wax,£IdelaxsEns  dia'lax,’  £ne'x’daeda  tshdkklxsde'  bE- 
gwahiEma,  yix  q!6'mase.  ‘Wii,  la'laxs  ax£e'dlax  mo'sgEma  la'xEn 
qio'swutex,  wa,  la'laxs  te'xustodlax  g4axEnu£xu  la'xa  lEgwi'laxsos 
g'o'kwaq  !os;  wii,  gd'ldnesEk-  L!a'x£wldg-anu£xu  awTg'ik4,  wii,  las  45 
axa'xod  g4a'xEnu£xu  qas  axts!o'daos  g4a'xEnusxu  la'xa  mo'sgEme 
awo'  xa/laetsa  g‘a'weq!anEme.  Wii,  las  q!u£la'l£id  g-axEnu£xu  lii'xa 
kwa'waga£yasa  La^Lo'se,’  £ne'x'£lae.  Wii,  glbmesEn  we/£stamas  qa 
dza'q  !uxu£ldesEns  £na'lax,  wii,  las  e't  !ed  la  ax£e'dxa  £nE'msgEme  q  !o'- 
mas  la'xa  kwa'waga£yasa  LaxuLo'£se.  Wa,  las  tskklwaqa.  Wii,  50 
g-i'hmets  gwal  tslE'lwaqaq,  wii,  las  e't!ed  axbEtE'ndEq  la'xes 
g-a'yanE£mas5saq,“  £ne'x'£Jae  qJomii'se. 

Wii,  la'£lae  gwal  q!ayo'le  qiomii'se,  la'e  o'gwaqa  ya'q!Eg4adeda 
sE£ya'ts!a  mEgwdgE'mxa  gwogu'myime.  Wii,  la'dae  mae'maleda 
aLE'la  lax  £wa'x-s’odata'£ye  p!Esp!Eyo's;  wii,  la'dae  kTdzelba'laxa  55 
£nE'mts!aqe  aLE'la.  Wii,  la'dae  die'lua:  £ya,  g-i'game£,  K!wek!waxa'- 
we,  no'gwaEm  sa'laedana.  Wii,  lEn  £ne£na'lanu'kwa.  Wii,  he'£maa 
qE'nsd  lal  winaLex  MElaTanukwe.  Wii,  la'LEs  a'Ein  ax£e'dEL  g-a'xEii 
la'xg'in  lak-  gwaTaa'sa.  Wii,  he'dnise  yu'dukwa  ga'yuL  la'xEn 
g-o'kulotex.  Wii,  las  q  iwa'nolisEn  lax  £naTaqE.nwa£lisases  lEgwi'lds.  50 
75052 — 21 — 35  eth — ft  1 - 40 
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61  and  place  me  on  the  south  side  of  the  fire  in  your  house,  |  and  say, 
“Don’t  put  me  too  near  the  fire,  else  there  will  be  too  much  in  | 
your  world!  Northwest  Wind!  East  Wind!”  Thus  you  shall  say.’” 

“Thus  said  the  |  Fern  to  Great-Inventor.  | 

65  “As  soon  as  he  stopped  speaking,  some  slow  ||  young  man  also 
spoke,  and  said:  ‘O  |  Myth  people!  listen  to  me!  I  am  Snail.  | 
When  you  are  going  to  make  war  on  Southeast- Wind,  and  when  |  the 
southeast  wind  is  blowing  strong,  and  when  it  is  raining,  then  I  am 
the  only  one  who  has  a  way  of  |  calming  the  southeast  wind,  and  I 
70  also  have  a  way  of  ||  stopping  the  rain.’  Thus  said  the  Snail  to 
Great-Inventor.  |  ‘Whenever  the  rain  falls  with  the  southeast  wind, 
you  shall  take  me  |  and  three  of  my  tribe  and  put  us  by  |  the  south 
side  of  the  fire  in  your  house;  and  as  soon  as  we  |  put  out  our  tongues, 
75  you  shall  sing;  and  this  is  what  you  shall  say:  ||“ Listen  to  me,  Clear- 
Sky!  Look  at  |  me!  I  put  out  my  tongue;  I  sweep  off  with  my 
tongue  from  you  the  |  clouds,  Northwest-Wind,  East-Wind,  Clear- 
Sky!”  j  Thus  you  shall  say.’ 

“Thus  he  said. 

80  “This  is  imitated  by  later  (generations  of)  man.  Then  ||  Great- 
Inventor  felt  glad  on  account  of  the  words  of  the  Snail.  | 

“Then  Land-Otter  spoke  also,  and  said,  |  ‘O  Myth  people!  turn 
your  face,  that  I  may  also  |  tell  you  what  I  am  to  you.  When  you 

61  Wa,  las  £ne'lca:  “Gwa/laxdn  La/tsalai',  a'Lox  xEnltlEqa  la'xos  £na'- 
laqose',  Dza'q Iwalanukwai',  Xa£yolisaxtayai' ;”  £ne'x-LEs,’  £ne'x-- 
dae  sa'laedana  lax  K!wek!waxa'wa£ye. 

Wa,  g-i'l£Emda'wise  q!we'l£lda,  la'e  5'gwaqa  ya'q!Eg-adeda  awi'na- 
65  gEmala  e'x-soxu  he'l£a  bEgwa'nEma.  Wa,  la'dae  £ne'ka:  <£ya, 
nuxune£misai',  we'g'il  hoTelal  g'a’xEn.  Nd'gwaEm  q!wEa'ts!Eqa. 
Wa,  he'dnaa  qaso  lal  wi'naLEx  MEladanukwe,  wa,  laTe  La'k!we- 
masLeda  mEla'se  LE£wa  yu'gwa,  wa,  Ieii  lex'aEm  gwe'x-ddaasnuxu 
qlo'^wida'masxa  mEla'se.  Wa,  la'xaEn  gwe'x,ddaasnuxu£Em  ts!e- 
70  xddamasxa  yu'gwa,’  die'x’dae  q!wEa'ts!Eqax  K!wek!waxa'wa£ye. 
Wa,  he'£maa  qo  yu'gwaqElaLa  mEla'se,  wa,  la'LEs  ax£e'dEL  g’a'xEn 
lo£  yu'dukwa  g'a'yol  la'xEii  g-o'kul5tex.  Wa,  las  axEno'lisa 
g-a'xEnuexu  la'xa  £na'lana'£yases  lEgwI'los.  Wii,  gd'l£EmlwisEnu£xu 
Elx£E'lgwisd'dEL,  wa,  la'LEs  dE'nx'ddLoL.  Wa,  he'Ems  waldEmLa: 
75  ‘We/g'il  la  ho'LelaL  g-a'xEn,  Q!o'xulisaxtayai'.  We'g'a  do'qwala 
g-a'xEn.  La£mEn  Edx£ElgwI'sa,  xe'kwasgln  kdElE'mk'  Iol,  a'n£an- 
wegii';  Dza'q  !walanukwai',  Xa£yolisaxtayai',  Q!oxulisaxtayai',’ 
ne'x'LES,”  die'x’dae. 

Wii,  yfx'dnis  la  ha'yigdsosoxda  a'lex  bEgwa'nEma.  Wa,  la'dae 
80  e'x,£ide  n^'qa£yas  K!wek!waxa'wa£ye  qa  wa'ldEmas  q!wEa'ts!Eqe. 

Wa,  la'dae  e't!ed  ya'qlEg’ade  Xu'mtada.  Wii,  la'dae  die'k'a: 
“£ya,  nu'xunemisai',  we'g'il  la'g-a  gwa'sgEmx'ddEx  qEn  e'talisgdn 
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go  to  make  war  on  |  Southeast-Wind  because  it  never  becomes 
calm,  as  soon  as  you  start,  ||  four  men  shall  come  into  my  house.  |  85 
Then  they  shall  pick  up  the  soil  from  the  floor  of  my  house,  and  they 
shall  |  carry  it,  and  shall  throw  the  soil  from  the  floor  of  my  house 
into  the  |  sea;  and  the  last  one  shall  say, 

“O  Northwest- Wind !  |  come  and  blow  against  Southeast-Wind!” 

‘And  ||  immediately  the  northwest  wind  will  come,  and  it  will  90 
blow  one  |  day;  then  it  will  become  calm,  and  it  will  be  calmfor  |  four 
days;  and  that  will  be  the  time  when  you  shall  start;  |  and  when  you 
wish  the  northwest  wind  to  continue  to  blow,  then  |  all  the  four  men 
shall  call  to  Northwest-Wind;  ||  and  their  leader  shall  say,  before  he  95 
throws  the  |  soil  from  the  floor  of  my  house  into  the  wTater :  ‘  T  call  you, 
Northwest-Wind,  that  |  you  may  come  and  help  me,  and  blow  me  to  the 
place  where  I  am  going.  Tor  four  days  |  you  shall  do  so.”  Thus  you 
shall  say.  Then  Northwest-Wind  will  blow  for  four  days.  |  That  is 
it.’  Thus  said  Land-Otter  to  Great  Inventor,  ||  and  the  later  (gene-  100 
rations  of)  men  do  so  for  that  reason.  |  As  soon  as  the  southeast  wind 
is  strong,  when  I  am  going  southward  and  |  I  find  an  otter-slide,  I 
pick  up  the  |  soil  from  the  ground  with  both  hands.  I  turn  round  | 
to  the  right  and  throw  it  into  the  water,  praying  with  the  ||  words  of  5 


gwe'x-sdEmk-  la'x‘da£xoL.  Wa,  he'£maa  qaso  laL  wi'naLEx  Me-  83 
la'lanukwe  qaxs  kdesae  q!o'x£widae'noxwa.  Wii,  g'i'k'EmlwTts  ale'- 
xwaLoL,  wa,  g'a'xLe  mo'xuLa  be'bEgwanEm  lae'L  la'xEn  g-o'kwe.  85 
Wa,  la'ne  k'UVx'hdEL  lax  dzExdzEgwiflasEii  g'o'kwex.  Wa,  laTe 
go ' xsEmeLE qe .  Wa,  la'ne  go'xstEiidElxa  dzExdzEgwI'ldase  la'xa 
dE'msx-e.  Wii,  la  £ne'k-eda  hiEmo'kwe  E'lxLa£ya:  ‘Wa,  Dza'- 
qlwalanukwai',  ge'las  ya'yalaxg'a  MEla'lanukuk- !  ’  Wa,  he'x’fl- 
daEmiwise  g-axLe  Dzaq Iwalanukwe.  We,  laLe  fliEiuxsaEml  90 
enaTaLe  ya'laxdEniLa£se.  Wii,  laTe  q!5'x£w!dEL.  Wa,  la'Le 

mo'p  !Enxwa£sLe  q  !Eq  lo'giisL.  Wa,  hermits  lal  ale/x£widaasda£xuLos. 

Wa,  he'£maa  qaso  hiEX’L  qa  dzEdza’q !usfltsoxda  £na'lax.  Wa, 
la'Le  £na/xwaEml  Le’flalaLa  mo’kwe  be'hEgwanEm  lax  Dza  q  Iwa¬ 
lanukwe.  Wii,  laLe  £nexma  g-alaba£ye,  yixs  k’!es£mae  go'xstEndxa  95 
dzExdzagwI'lasEn  g'o’kwe:  ‘Le/£lalEiiLoL,  Dza  q !walanukwai ,  qa£s 
gm'xaos  wa'x£ed  g’a'xEn  yo'x£widEn  la'xEn  lalaik  Mae'mop  !en&,la- 
ga'Emlts;’  £nexxe.  ‘Wii,  laLe  mbp!Enxwa£sL  Tialas  dzndza'q !usl. 

Wii,  he£meq,’  £ne'x,£lae  Xu'mtafla,  lax  K!wek!waxa'wa£ye. 

Wii,he/£mis  la'g'ilasbx  la  he  gwe/gdloxda  a'lex  bEgwa'nEm.  100 
GlTmae  La'klwemas  mEla'sa,  yl'xgln  la'laek1  la'xa  £nE'ldze,  wii, 
gd'TmesEn  he'laxa  xu'mdase,  wii,  he'x,£ida£mesEn  go'x£w!dxa 
dzExdzEq !u'sas,  yi'sEn  £wa'x-s5lts!ana.  Wii,  Ieu  xdTpled  he'lkdo- 
we£sta  xllpleda  qEn  k‘ !a£stE'ndes.  Wii,  lahnEii  ts'.E'lwaqas  wad- 
dEmas  Xu'mta£la.  Wii,  Ieii  lie'Ein  k'  !a£stE'ndxEix  go'xEku,  lax  5 
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5  Land-Otter.  Then  I  throw  into  the  water  what  I  am  carrying  | 
northward  from  the  otter-slide;  and  while  I  am  carrying  the  soil  | 
from  the  otter-slide,  my  crew  beat  time  on  the  side  of  our  canoe,  [ 
and  they  say,  ‘Don’t  treat  roughly  our  charm,  else  our  world  will  be 
10  too  rough.’  |  Then  I  turn  round  and  throw  it  into  the  water;  ||  and  as 
soon  as  I  throw  it  into  the  water,  I  say,  ‘I  call  you,  Northwest- 
Wind,  |  that  you  may  come  and  help  me,  and  blow  me  to  the  place 
where  I  am  going.  |  For  four  days  you  shall  do  so.’  | 

“And  as  soon  as  I  have  done  so  four  times,  I  go  aboard  my  |  canoe, 
15  and  we  take  our  paddles,  and  I  tell  ||  my  crew  to  go  on  and  be  ready, 
and  I  tell  them  to  go  ahead  and  |  paddle  together,  and  four  times  we 
pull  our  paddles  through  the  water;  |  and  we  all  begin  to  paddle; 
and  I  say,  |  ‘Let  us  paddle  away  from  the  northwest,  for  it  is  already 
coming  behind  us.’  |  This  I  say  when  I  paddle  with  my  crew.  j| 

20  That  is  the  end  of  the  fourwaysof  calling  the  Northwest-Wind.  |  The 
first  one  is  the  crab,  when  it  is  hung  over  |  the  fire  and  hidden  in  the 
holes  of  trees;  J  and,  again,  the  fern,  when  four  of -them  are  taken 
25  and  |  painted  with  red  ochre,  and  dentalia  are  taken  for  its  ||  ears 
and  its  nose,  and  they  push  into  the  lower  end  a  |  sharp  split  pine- 
stick  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire;  |  and,  again,  a  snail,  when 


6  gwa'daasa  xu'mdase.  Wa,  he'£maaxg‘m  lek-  go'xulaxa  dzExdzE- 
gwa'sasa  xu'mdase;  la'En  le'Elote  t !E'msagEndxEnu£xu  ya£yats!e. 
Wa,  la  £ne'k-a:  ‘  Gwa'la  &'lElesaxwa  £na'walakwex  a'Lox  fi/lElesEns 
£na'lax.’  Wa,  he'finisEn  la  xllplidaase  qEn  k- !a£stE'ndeq.  Wa, 
10  gTFmesEn  k' !a£stE'ndEq  le'gln  £ne'k'a:  ‘ Le'fialEiiLOL  Dza'qlwala- 
nukwai',  qas  g-a'xaos  wa'x£ed  g-a'xEn  yo'x£w!dEn  la'xEn  lalai'. 
Mae'mop  lEiialaga'Emlts.’ 

Wa,  gd'lTnesEn  mo'plEna  he  gwe'x'Tde  le'gln  la'xsa  la'xEn 
ya'£yats!e.  Wa,  lanu£xu  da'x-TdxEnu£xu  se'sE£wayowe  qEn  wa'xe- 
15  xEn  le'Elote  qa  gwa'lales.  Wa,  lEn  wa'xaq  qa  £nEma'x-£ides  se'x- 
£wlda.  Wa,  lanu£xu  k'idzELa'£yalasEnu£xu  se'sE£wayo,  mo'plEna 
he  gwe'x-£ideda.  Wa,  lanu£xu  se'x£wkla.  Wa,  Ieii  £ne'k'a:  “We'g-a 
se'xasux  Dza'q  Iwalanukwex  qaxs  g-a'x£maex  la'xEns  E'lxLa£yex,” 
£ne'k‘EnLaxg1n  lek‘  se'x£wida  le£wuii  le'Elote. 

20  Wa,  laEm  gwa'l  la'xexda  mo'x£widala  dzEdza'qlwalaya.  Wa, 
he'£meda  g-a'laba£yaseda  qloma'se,  yixs  la'e  texusto£yo  la'xa 
lEgwi'le,  qa£s  le  q  !u£la'l£idaya  lax  kwa'waga£yasa  LaxuLo/£se. 
Wa,  la  edeLE'le  sa'laedanaxs  la'e  ax£e'tsE£weda  mo'we  qa£s 
gu'ms£ItsE£wesa  gugu'myime.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dayuweda  aLE'la  lax 
25  p!ep!aspa£ya's  LE£wis  xdx'E'ndzase.  Wa,  la  LleLlE'nqlExsdalaxa 
ee'x'baa'kwe  xoku  xExumEsa'  qa£s  La'nolidzEme  la'xa  lEgwi'le. 
Wa,  la  e'dELEleda  qlwEa'dzEqe  yixs  ax£e'tsE£waeda  mo'wt  qa£s 
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four  are  taken  and  |  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  stop  the  south-  28 
east  wind  and  rain;  |  and  the  soil  of  the  otter-slide  when  it  is  thrown 
into  the  water  ||  on  the  north  side  of  the  otter-slide.  These  are  the  30 
four  ways,  j 

This  is  another  means  of  calling  Northwest-Wind — a  piece  of  1 
kelp,  |  which  is  taken  fresh  from  the  sea.  Now,  when  we  |  are  again 
paddling  along,  when  it  is  calm  and  it  is  a  hot  day  in  summer,  |  as 
soon  as  we  see  kelp  floating  on  the  water,  we  ||  go  towards  it  and  pick  5 
out  a  large  piece  of  kelp,  and  the  one  who  is  to  use  it  measures  it  off.  | 

It  is  more  than  half  a  fathom  long.  Then  he  |  rises  in  our  canoe  and 
turns  his  face  northward.  |  He  puts  one  end  of  the  piece  of  kelp  to  his 
mouth;  and  he  shouts  loud  |  through  the  inside  of  the  tubular  kelp:  || 

"I  call  you,  Northwest-Wind,  wo!  |  ^ 

“Come,  Northwest-Wind,  wo!  | 

“Come  quickly,  Northwest-Wind!  | 

“I  come  to  call  you  again,  wo!”  | 

Every  time  he  says  “wo”  he  turns  round  to  the  right  and  he  ||  puts  15 
the  end  of  the  tube  of  kelp  into  the  sea;  and  bubbles  come  up,  | 
because  he  says  with  a  long  breath,  “Wo!”  as  he  turns  round.  As 
soon  as  his  |  breath  nearly  gives  out,  he  turns  his  face  again,  and 


axE'nolidzEma'e  la'xa  lEgwi'le  qa  gwa'les  mEla'sa  p£wa  yu'gwa  28 
Wa,  he'hnesa  dzExdzEq’wa'sa  xfi'mdase,  yixs  la'e  k’  !a£sta'na 
la'xa  gwaflaa'sa  xu'mdase.  Wa,  laE'm  m5'x£widala.  30 


Wa,  he'hnis  £nEm  LE/£lala£yuxa  dza'q  !walanukweda  £wa'£wade,  i 
yixa'  a'lomase  g'a'ydl  la'xa  dE'msx'e.  Wa,  he'Emxaaxg-anu£xu 
seyuhia'kulek'  la'xa  qio'qula,  yixs  tste'lqwaeda  £na'laxa  he'Enxe. 
Wa,  gihmesEnu£xu  do'qulaxa  hnE'lx'ala  £wa'£wade.  Wa,  lanu£xu 
gwa'£sta  laq  qEnu£xu  ax£e'dexa  £wa'lase  £wa'£wade.  Wa,  la  £mE'ns-  5 
£ideda  aa'xsilaLaq.  Wa,  la  haya'xk' !ot  !Ebo'da.  Wa,  la  La  x  wa- 
lExsa  laxEnu£xu  ya'£yats!e  qas  gwe'gEmaLe  la'xa  gwa'£nakwe. 
Wa,  la  ax£a'LElotsa  £wa'£wade  la'xes  sE'mse.  Wa,  la  ha'sEla  laxus Ala 
lax  kwa'k-o£ga£yasa  £wa'£wade: 

“ Le'fialEnLOL  Dza'q iwalanukwa,  wo!  10 

“E'tse£stEnLOL  Dza'q !walanukwa,  wo! 

“Ge'lag-a  Dza'q !walanukwa,  wo! 

“i'lEle'lla  Dza'q  !walanuku,  g'a'x'mEn  e'tse£st5La,  wd!” 

GI'lnaxwaEm  £ne'k‘a  “wo”,  la'e  xTlpieda  helk!5we£sta  qa£s 
axE'nses  o'ba£yasa  £wa'£wade  la'xa  dE'msx-e.  Wa,  la  mEds'lqula  15 
qaxs  gfi'ldesae  £ne'k‘Exs  la'e  xfi'lp!eda  “wo.”  ^  Wa,  gfi'Pmes  wu'lbe 
ha'sa£yasexs  la'e  e't!ed  gwe'gEmx'hd  qas  gwe'bax'hdesa  £wa'£wade 
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18  turns  the  end  of  the  tube  of  kelp  |  towards,  the  north,  and  he  shouts 
again  loud;  and  as  soon  as  |  he  arrives  at  the  "wo,”  he  turns  as  long 
20  as  his  breath  lasts,  and  f  he  puts  the  end  into  the  sea.  When  his 
breath  is  at  an  end  |  he  rises  again  and  turns  to  the  north.  |  After  he 
has  cried  "wo”  four  times,  he  lets  the  piece  of  kelp  sink  into  the 
water.  |  Then  he  takes  his  paddle  and  paddles.  |  He  says:  "Go  on, 
25  paddle !  for  the  one  who  has  been  invited  is  coming.”  ||  Then  they 
paddle.  This  belongs  to  the  Kwag’ul. 


1  This  is  also  a  means  of  calling  Northwest- Wind  of  the  Koskimo: — 
four  |  star-fishes.  When  the  southeast  wind  is  blowing,  and  |  they 
wish  it  to  turn  into  a  northwest  wind,  a  man  j  goes  down  to  the  beach 
5  at  low  tide  |  and  searches  for  four  star-fishes ;  and  ||  as  soon  as  he  finds 
these  star-fishes,  he  takes  them  from  the  beach  |  and  puts  them  down 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  at  the  house.  Then  he  takes  red  ochre  |  and 
daubs  the  four  star-fishes  all  over  with  it.  |  As  soon  as  this  has  been 
done,  he  takes  cedar-bark  and  splits  it;  j  then  he  takes  four  strips; 

10  then  he  takes  one  of  the  ||  star-fishes  and  ties  a  cedar-bark  strip  to  the 
end  of  one  of  its  arms.  Now  it  is  |  hanging  right  over  the  fire. 

And  he  does  the  same  to  the  |  others.  As  soon. as  he  finishes  hang¬ 
ing  them  over  |  the  fire,  so  that  they  may  he  smoked  by  the  smoke, 


18  la'xa  gwaTiakwe.  Wii,  la  e'tled  £la'q  !ug-a£la  ha'sEla.  Wa,  gTl- 
Tnes  la/g-aa  lax  "wo,”  la'e  xd'lpIedEx  £wa'sgE£masases  ha/sa£ye  qa£_ 
20  metstE'ndes  o'ba£yas  la'xa  dE'msx'e.  Wa,  gi'l£mes  la'be  ha'sa- 
£yas  la'e  e'ted  La/xTvId  qa£s  e'tlede  gwe'gEmx’Td  la'xa  gwa'Tia- 
kwe.  Wa,  gl'lTnes  mo'plEna  la'e  Tie'lra  "wo”  qa£s  we'gunsesa 
£wa'£wade.  Wa,  la  da'x'Tdxes  se£'wayowe  qa£s  se'xTvIde.  Wa,  la 
£ne'k-a:  “We'g'a  se'x£w!dEx  qaxs  g-a'x£maEn  Le'TanEmex,”  Tie' 
25  k'Exs  la'e  £wl'£la  se'x£wlda.  QESE'mxaexa  Kwa'gule. 


1  G'a'Em  5'gwaqa  dzEdza'q  Iwala'yusa  Go'sgimuxwe,  g'a'da  mo's- 
gEmk-  ga'dzEqa.  Wa,  he'£maexs  niEla'sae,  wa,  la  wa'laqela  qa 
dza'q!ux,£ides.  Wa,  gilTnes  x-a'tslaesa  la'e  lE'ndzeseda  bEgwa'- 
nEme  la'xa  idEmaTse  qa£s  a'lex’Tdexa  mo'sgEme  ga'dzEqa.  Wa, 
5  gl'hmes  q!axa  ga'dzEqe  la'e  da'laq  qa£s  le  la'sdesa  la'xa  LlEinahse 
qa£s  le  ax£a'lilas  lax  o'na£lisases  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  gugu'm- 
yime  qa£s  qupsE'mdalis  ha'mElxsE'mdEs  la'xa  mo'sgEme  gAdzE- 
qa.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  gwa'la  la'e  ax£e'dxa  dEna'se  qa£s  dzEx£e'deq. 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  md'tslaqe  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  enE'msgEme  la'xa 
10  ga'dzEqe  qa£s  ylTe'desa  dEna'se,  la'x  d'balts!ana£yas.  Wa,  laE'mk’ 
te'kwala  lax  nEqo'stasa  lEgwI'le.  Wa,  la  e'tled  he  gwe'x'Tdxa 
wao'kwe.  Wii,  gd'Tmese  gwa'lExs  la'e  te'x£waLEldts  lavxa  nEqo'- 
st4£wases  lEgwI'le  qa  kwa'x-asE£wesesa  kwaxd'la.  Wii,  gl'lTnese 
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and  when  |  they  are  dry,  the  man  says,  “O  friends!  ||  take  care!  I  15 
pray  you,  Owner-of-the-Weather,  j  to  make  your  weather  right, 
Owner-o f-the-Weather !  O  |  Supernatural-One!  make  your  weather 
right  and  call  |  Northwest-Wind  and  East-Wind  and  Clear-Weather- 
Above. ” — “Yes,”  |  says  the  man  who  himself  gives  answer.  II  He  20 
pretends  that  the  star-fish  says  this.  Then  the  man  says,  |  ‘  Don  t 
let  me  be  too  near  the  fire!  Don’t  let  me  be  too  near  the  fire,  else 
your  |  weather  will  be  too  good.  Don’t  let  me  be  too  near  the  fire, 
else  your  weather  will  be  good  forever.”  |  Thus  he  says.  | 

As  soon  as  he  stops  speaking,  he  breaks  off  the  cedar-strings  || 
which  hold  the  four  star-fish,  and  he  carries  them  into  the  woods  25 
and  ]  hides  them  under  the  stump  of  a  tree.  Then  he  leaves  them.  | 
Some  people  say  that  he  takes  them  back  to  the  beach,  |  to  the 
place  where  he  took  them  from.  | 


This  is  also  one  way  of  calling  the  wind,  and  it  is  |  a  way  of  making  l 
it  calm,  for  all  the  winds,  wherever  they  come  from —  |  the  north¬ 
west  wind,  and  the  northeast  wind,  and  the  south  wind,  and  the 
southeast  wind —  |  even  when  they  are  strong.  II 

Whenever  we  go  far  away  and  a  mother  of  twins  sits  in  the  canoe,  |  5 
or  even  if  it  is  a  man  (a  father  of  twins) ,  |  as  soon  as  there  is  no  wind 


lE'mlEmxusEmx-TdExs  la'eda  bEgwa'nEme  £ne'k'a:  “Wa,  hiehiE- 
mokwa'!  We-'g'a  yaYIaLEx;  lahnsn  hawa/xElaLOL  £ne£na'lanukwa'  15 
qa  we'g'aos  wax  he'lblalaxs  £na'laqos,  £ne£na'lanukwa' ;  yuL,  na£na- 
walakwa'.  We'g'il  la  heThlalaLExs  hia'laqos  qa£s  Le'dalaosax  Dza'- 
q'.walanukwaa',  Xa/yolisaxtayaa',  Q!oxulisaxtayaa'.”— ‘‘ Wa,”  £ne'- 
k-Exs  la'e  q  Wle'x's£Em  na'nax£ma£eda  bEgwa'nEme.  Wa,  las'm 
he'bola  ya'q !Ent  !aleda  ga'dzEqe.  Wa,  la'xae  £ne'k'eda  bEgwa'nEme:  20 
“Gwa'lax'ln  La'tsalai'.  Gwa'lax'ln  La'tsalai',  a'Lox  ha  k  Enos  £na  - 
laqos.  Gwa'lax'ln  La'tsalai',  a'Lox  xs'nlt  teqElesos  £na'laqos,” 
£ne'x,£lae. 

Wa,  g-i'hmese  q!we'l£ldExs  la'e  aLE'maxodxa  dEna  se,  ytx  te- 
gwe'lEmasa  mo'we  ga'clzEqa  qa£s  le  a'Le£stas  la'xa  a'L!e  qa£s  le  25 
q!iila'Labolsas  lax  awa'ga£yasa  ts!Ekume'Le.  Wit,  g'a'xhmi  b^s. 

Wa,  la  £ne'k-eda  wao'kwaqexs  lE£ma'e  ae'daaqas  la'xa  LlEma-- 

ise  la'xes  g'a'yanEmasaq. 

Wit,  g'aE'mxaeg-a'da  £nE'mx'Tdalak'  Le'dalayu  la'xa  ya'la  loxs  1 
gwe'x’hdaasnukwae  q!o'xewfda'masxa  £na'xwa  qa£s  g'a'yolasa 
ya'laxa  dza'q!wa  LE£wa  xa'yoLe  LE£wa  yu'xdala  LE£wa  mEla'se, 
ylxs  wa'x'£mae  La'k!wemasa. 

Wii,  he'£maexg'anu£xu  le'LEk'  la'xa  qwe'sala,  yixs  k!wa'xsalaeda  5 
ylkwI'Tayag'uL,  ylxa  tslsda'qe;  wii,  wa'x'£mese  he't!eda  bEgwa'- 
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8  what  is  referred  to  by  the  Indians  as  “calm” —  |  then  the  mother 
of  twins  turns  her  face  |  to  the  north,  if  they  are  going  south;  and 
10  she  raises  her  ||  right  hand,  and  she  turns  her  hands  around  toward 
the  |  south;  and  she  says,  “I  call  you,  Nor thwest- Wind !”  |  She 
does  so  four  times.  Then  she  says,  “Paddle  away  from  the  |  north¬ 
west  wind!”  And  the  man  also  does  the  same.  | 

15  When  it  is  foggy,  the  mother  of  twins  takes  her  hat  ||  and  lifts  it, 
and  she  holds  it  in  her  right  hand,  and  |  she  does  thus:  she  brings 
it  down  flat  to  her  stomach.  |  She  does  so  four  times  as  she  calls  the 
fog  to  |  get  all  inside  her  stomach;  and  when  a  man,  a  father  of 
twins  goes  hunting  |  and  it  is  foggy,  then  he  takes  his  hat  and  |[ 
20  draws  it  four  times  through  the  fog,  and  puts  it  down  behind  |  the 
place  where  he  is  sitting  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  Then  |  all  the  fog 
is  inside  the  hat;  and  when  the  hunter  has  no  |  hat,  he  catches  the 
fog  in  his  blanket  |  and  hides  it  in  his  stomach.  Four  times  he  || 
25  does  so;  and  four  times  also  the  woman,  the  mother  of  twins,  |  does 
so  with  her  blanket.  When  she  goes  clam-digging,  |  then  she  also 
takes  her  blanket  and  with  it  catches  the  fog.  |  Four  times  she 
catches  it  in  her  blanket.  Some  |  Indians  say  that  the  fog  is  all 
30  gone  into  the  ||  womb  of  the  mother  of  twins.  ] 


7  nEme.  Wa,  gd'Pmes  kdeya's  ya'la,  yixa  gwE£ya'sa  ba'klume  g-a'- 
maqala;  wa,  le'da  tslEda'q,  yi'xa  yikwI'dayag'UL  gwe'gEmx-£Id 
la'xa  gwa'£nakwe,  yixs  lalaa'e  la'xa  HiE'klze.-  Wa,  la  e'k‘!e£staxes 
10  he'llc  !ots!ana  qa£s  xE'lplideses  a£yasowe'  gwayh'LElas  la'xa 
diE'ldze.  Wa,  la  £ne'k'a:  “  Le'dalEnLoL,  Dza/qlwalanukwe.”  Wa, 
la  mo'plEna  he  gwe'x’hde,  la'e  £neTca:  “  We'gll  la  se'xaltsux 
Dza'qlwalanukwex!  ”  Wa,  he'Emxaa'wis  gwe'g’ileda  bEgwa'nEme. 

Wa,  gl'Pmese  pE'lxEla  la'eda  yikwI'dayaguL  ax£e'dxes  LEtE'ml 
15  qas  ae'k- !e£stes.  Wa,  laE'm  da'lases  he'lk' !ots!ana  laq.  Wa,  la 
he  gweTeda  LEtE'ml  qa£s  g-a'xe  qapa'LElots  la'xes  tEkde'.  Wa, 
la  mo'plEna  he  gwe'x,£Ide.  Wa,  laE'm  Le'dalaxa  pE'lxEla  qa 
g-a'xes  £wi'£laeL,  laxtEkde's;  Loxs  ha'napa'eda  bEgwa'nEm  yikwl'- 
dayag’uLa,  wa,  gl'Fmes  pE'lxEla,  La'e  ax£e'dxes  LEtE'ml  qa£s  mo'- 
20  plEne  xE'lphdEs  la'xa  pE'lxEla  qa£s  qapaLa'xse  lax  klwa'abe- 
Laxsa  k!waxdza'sas  la'xa  a'guwa£yasa  xwa'kluna.  Wa,  laEmdae 
£wilts!a'weda  pE'lxEla  la'xa  LEtE'mle.  Wa,  gd'Fmese  k- lea's  le- 
tE'ndeda  ha'nL  lenoxwe,  la'e  mo'qwases  £n.Ex£una'£ye  la'xa  pE'lxEla. 
Wa,  lat!a  qlula'Flts  la'xes  tEkde'.  Wa,  la  mo'plEna  he  gwe'- 
25  x-£lde.  Wa,  he'Emxaa'wise  gwe'g'ileda  tslEda'qe,  yi'xa  yikwl'da- 
yag’uL  ylses  £nEx£una'£ye,  yixs  la'e  dze'k’axa  g-a'weqlaiiEme.  Wa, 
laE'mxaa  ax£e'clxes  £nEx£una'£ye  qa£s  mo'qwes  la'xa  pE'lxEla.  Wa, 
laE'mxaa  mo'p  !Ena  mo'xgwaedzEntses  £nEx£una'£ye,  wa,  laE'm  £ne'- 
k-eda  wao'kwe  ba'klumqexs  la'e  £wl'£la  la'tslEweda  pE'lxEla  lax 
30  ba'ts!esa  ylkwi'dayag-uLe.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa'la. 
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When  an  Indian  wishes  for  snow,  |  twin-children  are  called;  and  31 
some  eagle-down  is  taken,  |  and  the  down  is  put  on  the  heads  of  the 
twins.  |  Then  the  man  who  wishes  to  have  snow  begins  to  speak,  || 
and  says,  “O  friends !  |  I  beg  of  you  that  you  call  down  the  snow,  for  35 
I  |  have  put  on  you  the  down,  on  your  heads,  the  down  of  our  winter 
dance.  |  These  are  snowflakes  at  the  place  where  you  come  from,  | 
supernatural  ones.”  || 

Sometimes  the  twin-children  begin  at  once  |  to  cry,  for  they  think  40 
it  is  only  done  to  make  fun  of  |  them.  That  is  all  about  this. 


'When  the  Indians  wish  for  rain,  |  twin-children  are  called;  and  1 
perch-oil,  |  which  is  kept  in  small  kelp  bottles,  is  taken,  and  is  put 
on  the  hands;  j  then  the  hands  are  rubbed  together,  so  that  they  get 
greasy.  ||  Then  it  is  put  with  the  right  hand  on  the  left-hand  side  of  5 
the  face  of  the  |  twin-child,  and  with  the  left  hand  on  the  |  right- 
hand  side  of  the  head  of  the  twin-child;  for,  indeed,  j  the  twin-children 
and  the  person  who  has  invited  them  sit  opposite  each  other.  This  is 
done  four  times  |  to  each  of  them.  The  person  who  invited  the  twin- 
children  H  speaks  while  he  is  putting  the  |  hair-oil  on  the  twins,  and  10 


Wa,  gi'Tmes  wa'laqEleda  ba'khimaq,  k!we's£ida,  la'e  Le'£lalasE-  31 
£weda  yikwi'dEme  gd'ng'inanEma  qa£s  ax£e'tsE£weda  qE'mxwasa 
kwe'kwe  qa£s  qE'mxewidayuwe  lax  x'ex'o'msasa  yikwI'dEme  l!§- 
L!a'L!ayats!a£ye.  Wii,  lahnes  va'qlEg'adeda  bEgwanEine,  yi'xa 
wadaqela  qa  klwe'shdes.  Wa,  la  bie'k'a:  “ Wa,£ne£nEmo'kwe,  35 
la£me  hawa'xElaLdL  qa£s  we'g'lLOS  Le'LaxodElxa  na  £ya,  qaxg  in 
ladne'k'  qE'mx£witsoxda  qE'mxwexsanu£xu  ts!e'ts!eq!ena£ye  laxs 
x’ex'o'msaqos.  Wa,  15/lox  klwe'smis  la  xes  g  a  yanakulasaos, 
nana'walakwe.” 

Wa,  la  £naT£nEmp  lEneda  yikwi'dEine  LlelLaTlayadza^e  he'x'h-  40 
daEm’q!we'g-aTa  qaxs  £ne'k'ae  a'Em  aE'mlala£ya,  yi'sa  he  gwe£- 
x-£ideq.  Wa,  laErm  gwa'leq. 

Wa,  gd'Tmes  walaqEleda  ba'klumaq  yu'gwa,  la'e  Le'£lalasE£weda  1 
yikwi'£lEme  l  !e'L!aL  !ayadza£ya.  Wa,  la  ax£e'tsEi-weda  dze  klwise, 
yixs  gutsiae  laxa  am£ama£ye  £wa£wade.  Wa,  la  x-i'x'tsIanEndaya. 
Wa,  la  dza'kulayuweda  e£e£yaso'  qa  £nEma'x'£Ides  q'.E'lqlElsfda.  Wa, 
la  Lax£widayuweda  helk'  !ots!ana£ye  lax  gEmxEnuLEma  yasa  Lla-  5 
L!ayadza£ve.  Wa,la  Lax£widayuweda  gEmk’  !ots!ana£ye  lax  helix  !odE- 
nuLEma£yasa  ylkwrlsme  L'.axlayadze,  qaLaxs  ki  mk  aqugEmlilaeda 
yikwi/£lEme  L!e'L!aL!ayadze£  LE£wa  Le'danEmeq.  Wa,  la  mo'phma 
he  gwe'x-£idEnaxwaq  la'qexs  £na'l£nEmo'kwae.  Wii,  la  ya'q!Ent!a- 
t&.£yeda  Le£lanEmexa  yikwidEme  L!e'L!aL!ayadza£ya,  lae  Latle  tsa  10 
dze'klwise  la'xa  ylkwi'dEme  L!e'L!aL!ayadza£ya.  Wa,  la  £ne'k‘a: 
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12  says,  |  aO  Supernatural-Ones !  you  say  that  you  can  control  the 
weather.  Let  |  your  world  he  all  wet;  for  therefore  I  oil  your  | 
15  heads,  that  it  may  begin  to  rain,  and  that  the  ||  rivers  may  rise,  for 
we  are  waiting  for  the  salmon  to  jump  in  the  |  mouth  of  the  river.”  | 
As  soon  as  the  one  who  has  invited  them  stops  speaking,  j  the  twins 
will  sometimes  cry,  |  and  they  go  out  of  the  house  and  tell  their  | 
parents  about  it.  || 

20  When  an  Indian  wishes  for  good  weather,  he  |  calls  twin  children; 
and  as  soon  as  the  |  twins  come  into  his  house,  the  person  who 
invites  them  |  spreads  a  new  mat  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  J  He  takes 
25  a  cooking-box  and  pours  water  into  it,  and  he  ||  picks  up  four  red- 
hot  stones  and  puts  them  |  into  the  water  in  the  cooking-bcx.  As 
soon  as  the  water  is  lukewarm,  |  the  one  who  invited  the  twins  calls 
them  |  to  sit  down  at  each  side  of  the  cooking-box,  and  the  |  man 
30  calls  his  wife  to  wash  their  faces.  ||  Immediately  the  woman  sits 
down  between  them.  |  She  takes  the  head  of  the  one  first  born  and 
washes  his  head;  and  when  she  finishes,,  she  takes  |  soft,  shredded 
cedar-bark  and  wipes  off  the  head  of  the  twin-child ;  |  and  as  soon  as 
35  she  finishes  wiping  the  head  of  the  twin-child,  ||  the  woman  takes 


12  “Wa,  nana'walakwe,  hie'k'aa'qos  £ne£na'lanukwa.  We'g’ax'ox 
g‘a'xsta£yos  £na'leqos  qaxgdn  he'£mek’  la'ghla  La'datodxo ; 
x'ex’o'msaqos  qa  we'gultsox  y  u'gwax’bdEL,  qa  pa'lhdeltsa 
15  wa'x'a  qanu£xu  na'metsE£wa  g-a'xex  mana'la  kho'tEla  la'xwa 
o'xusiwa£yaxsa  wax;”  Wa,  g-i'l£Em£la'wise  q  hvehhd  ya'qlEntla- 
leda  Le'danEmeq  la'e  £na'l£nEmp  Isna  q!we'g-a£le  yikwI'dEme  L!e'L!a- 
L!ayadza£ya  qa£s  le  ho'quwElsa  la'xa  gm'kwe  loxs  la'e  ne'laxes 
gu'g'aolnukwe. 

20  Wa,  gd'lhnes  wa'laqEleda  ba'klumaq  ae'giseda  £na'la,  la'e  Le'- 
£lalaxa  yikwi'£lEme  L!e'L!aL!ayadza£ya.  Wa,  gd'Lmese  g'a'xeda 
yikwI'dEme  L!e'L!a.L!a£yadze  ho'gwlL  la'xa  g'o'kwe,  la'eda  Le'danE- 
meq  LEpIa'lllxa  alo'mase  le'£wa£ya  la'xa  o'gwiwalllases  g’o'kwe 
Wa,  la  ax£e'dxa  q!o'lats!e  qa£s  guxtslo'desa  £wa'pe  laq.  Wa,  la 
25  k‘!lp!e'dxa  mo'sgEme  xu'x'ixsEmala  tle'sEma  qa£s  k' lipstE hides 
la'xa  £wa'pe  q!o'ts!axa  q!o'lats!e.  Wa,  gl'Lmese  kuxustax-£i'deda 
£wa'pe,  la'eda  Le'danEmexa  yikwl'£lEme  Lle'LlaLlayadze  Le'dalaq 
qa  les  k!us£a'lit  lax  £wa'x,s5tga£yasa  q!o'lats!e.  Wa,  le'da 
bEgwa'nEme  ne'dalaxes  gEnE'me  qa  les  ts!6'ts!oxumx-£idEq.  Wa, 
30  he'£x-£ida£mese  le'da  tslEda'qe  qa£s  le  k!wa'k!wago'dEq.  Wa, 
le'da  tslEda'qe  da'x'hdEx  x’o'msasa  g’a'le  ma'yuLEmses  abE'mpe, 
wa,  la  kwa'shdEx  x’o'msas.  Wil,  ghhmese  gwa'la  la'e  S,x£e'dxa 
qlo'yaakwe  k’a'dzEkwa  qa£s  dii'sgEmdes  lax  x’d'msasa  ytkwi'dEme 
l  !a'L !ayadze£.  Wa,  gdkmes  gwal  dadasgEmax  x*omsasa  ylyEkwPlEme 
35  L!eL!aL!ayadza£ya  la'e  ax£e'deda  tslEda'qaxa  ya'sEkwe  qa£s 
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tallow  and  |  smears  it  on  the  faces  of  the  two  twin-children.  |  Then  36 
she  takes  red  ocher  and  brings  it  three  times  toward  the  |  lace  of  the 
one,  and  the  fourth  time  she  paints  his  |  face  and  head;  and  when 
she  finishes  the  one,  she  ||  calls  the  other  one,  and  she  does  the  same  40 
to  him;  and  as  soon  |  as  she  finishes,  the  woman  sends  the  'twin- 
child  to  |  sit  by  the  side  of  his  brother,  and  the  woman  puts  away  | 
her  cooking-box,  the  tallow,  and  the  paint-bag  of  dressed  skin.  | 

As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  she  sits  down  and  she  calls  her  ||  hus-  45 
band,  and  she  tells  her  husband  to  go  on  and  to  |  pray  to  the  twin- 
children.  Immediately  |  the  man  arises  and  sits  down  in  front  of 
the  |  twin-children;  and  he  begins  to  speak,  and  says:  |  “Listen  to 
me,  you  Supernatural-Ones !  for  this  is  the  reason  why  I  ||  invited  50 
you,  that  you  may  work  your  supernatural  power  and  make  good 
weather  |  in  your  world.  Supernatural-Ones,  let  your  world  become 
summer,  )  salmon ! 1  And  thus  I  pay  you  with  tallow  on  |  your 
faces,  and  red  ocher,  and  also  these  j  four  eagle-tails.”  Thus  he 
says,  and  he  arises  ||  and  puts  four  eagle-feathers  on  the  head  of  each  5o 
of  the  |  children.  Then  the  twins  only  look  downhearted.  |  That  is 
all.  I 


dzadzak'ams  lax  geg6guma£yasa  mafio'kwe  yeyikwI/£lEma.  Wa,  36 
la  ax£e'dxa  gwEgu'myime  qa£s  yu'duxup  !Enenuxewits  lax  go'- 
guma£yasa  fiiEmo'kwe.  Wa,  la  mo'plEnaxs  la'e  gu'msfidEx  go'- 
guma£ya  lo£  x'o/msas.  Wa,  la  gwa/la  lAxa  hiEmcfikwe  la  e  e  tied 
Le'fialaxa  hiEmo'kwe.  Wa,  he'Eiiaxaa/wise  gwe'x'fidEq.  Wa,  gTl-  40 
£mese  gwa/le  la'e  £yaTaqeda  tslEda'qe  la'xa  L!aT!ayadza£ye  qa  les 
k Iwa'k  Iwagogulil  LE£wis  £nE,mw5te.  Wa,  le'da  tslEda  qe  g  e  xa- 
xes  qlolatsle  LE£wa  ya'sEkwe  le£w!s  wadExusEme  gu'myatsle. 
Wa,  gfi'Lmese  gwa/la  g'a'xae  k Iwa'g'alila.  W7a,  la  Le  £lalaxes 
la/£wunEme.  Wa,  laTne'se  wa'xaxes  la/£wunEme  qa  we'gfis  45 
tslE'lwaqaxa  yeyikwI/£lEme  LleTIauIayadza/ya.  Wa,  he'x’fida- 
fineseda  bEgwa'iiEme  La/xfirlil  c[a£s  le  klwa'g'alil  lax  nEqEma'lllasa 
ye'yikwlfiEme  l leT lac !ayadza£ya.  Wii,  laya/qlEg'aTa.  Wa,la  £ne'k-a: 

“  We'gfil  la  hoTelaL  g'a'xEn,  yuL  £na£na'walaku.  He'dEn  lagfila 
Le'£lalax‘da£-xoL  qas  we'g'iLos  £ne£nawalaxuselaL  qa  ae'k- lEshda-  50 
giltsfis  £na/laqos,  £ne£na'walakwe.  We'g-ax'oxhe'EnxESLo  £na'laqos 
me£ma'sile.  Wa,  yu/£mesEn  ayax’da£xoLo'xda  ya'sakwex  la 
axame/x'cla£xoL  LE£wo'xda  gwEgu'mylmex.  Wii,  g-a£me'seg'a'da 
mae'mots  IaqEk‘  tslE'lk- lExsdesa  kweTwe,  me  x  daexsla  e  La  x  uni 
qa£s  le  La'saLalotsa  mae'mots  !aqe  tslE'ltslElk-,  lax  x'ex'o'msasa  55 
gd'ngdnanEme.  Wa,  laE'nTlae  a'Em  xuTsTdeda  maTo'kwe  Lle'- 
LlaLlayadza£ya.  Wa,  laE'rn  la'ba. 


1  Twins  are  considered  to  be  salmon. 
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1  When  there  is  no  rain  in  the  world  |  and  the  risers  are  low  and  the 
salmon  can  not  ascend  the  rivers  )  because  they  are  very  dry,  and 
we  wait  in  vain  |  for  the  salmon  to  ascend  the  rivers;  then,  when  we  |l 
5  get  tired  waiting  for  rain  to  come,  we  see  that  |  the  bodies  of  the 
salmon  turn  black.  Then  we  take  castorium  |  (of  the  beaver)  and 
we  give  it  to  a  virgin  |  to  dip  four  times  into  the  river,  for  four  days 
10  in  the  morning.  |  And  the  virgin  is  instructed  what  to  say  ||  every 
time  she  dips  the  castorium  into  the  river.  She  says:  |  “Let  your 
weather  come,  Weather-Owner!  This  one  who  —  |  calls  you,  South¬ 
west-Wind,  and  Southeast-Wind.  Now  |  you  will  come  and  bring 
rain,  Rain-Wind  and  Hail-Wind.  I  Rain,  rain,  flood.”  Thus  says 
15  the  virgin  every  time,  ||  after  she  has  dipped  the  castorium  into  the 
river.  |  Sometimes  it  will  rain  at  once  at  night,  |  when  the  castorium 
is  used.  |  Sometimes  it  may  not  rain  for  four  days,  |  for  this  is  a 
20  strong  rain-caller  of  the  Indians.  ||  And  there  is  one  next  to  cas¬ 
torium.  | 

Now  you  will  listen  (to  it).  Another  one  is  blue  hellebore.  | 
When  there  is  no  castorium,  |  dried  blue  hellebore  is  taken  and  put 


1  Wa,  gd'l£Em  he'mEnala  ts!Ets!e'xasEns  £na'lax,  wa,  la  he'x-£i- 
daEm  k-o'l£Ideda  wl'wa;  wa,  la  kdeo's  gwe'x£idaas  tslE'breda 
kdo'klutEla  qaxs  Lo'mae  la  lalE'mxwasa;  wa  lanu£xu  wul£E'm 
nEme'sa  la'xa  kdo'tEla  qa  ts!E'lx-£Ides;  wa,  g-i'l£mesEnu£xu  ya'- 
5  yaex-£Ida  e'sEla  qa  yu'gwaxHdes  Loxgwanu£xu  lek’  doqulaqexs 
la'e  ts!o'ts!aL£Enx-£ideda  k- !o'talexg‘anu£xu  lek-  ax£e'dxa  gwa'ya- 
£lats!esa  tsla'we,  qanu£xu  tsla'wes  la'xa  kdEya'la  tsteda'qa  qa 
les  mo'plEna  hapEnsaq  la'xa  waxa  gegaa'lasa  mo'xsa  £na'la. 
Wa,  la  Le'xsEx‘£ItsE£we'da  kdEya'la  tslEda'qa  qa  wa'ldEmsexs 
10  la'naxwae  gwal  hapEnaxa  gwa'3m£lats  !esa  tsla'we.  Wa,  la  £ne'k‘a: 
“  We'g-illax'os  £na'leqos  £ne£nalanukwex.  G’adeg'a  he'lEmx-stasilak- 
Le'flaloL  Lla'sbalanukwe,  le£w5x  MEla'lanukwex.  Wa,  laE'ms 
g'axL  yu'x£widLEsa  Yu'gwalanukwax,  LE£wa  TsE'lxtsElxalig-E£ya. 
Yu'gwas,  yu'gwas  wamo,”  £ne'x‘naxweda  k‘ lEya'la  tslEda'qa  la'e 
15  gwal  mo'plEna  hapEnsa  la'xa  wa,  yi'xa  gwa'ya£lats!esa  tsla'we. 
Wa,  £na'l£nEmp  !sna  la'e  he'x,£idaEm  yu'gwax-£idxa  la  ga'nuTl- 
dayas  g-i'lx'dEmas  ax£e'tsE£weda  gwa'yaflats !esa  tsla'we’.  Wa, 
la'flae  £na'l£nEmp!Ena  la'laa  lax  m6'p!Enxwa£se  £na'les  k-!es 
yu'gwax-£Ida,  qaxs  g'a'bmae  la'klwemas  ya'yuk!wa£layusoxda  ba'- 
20  klumex,  LE£wa  ma'k'ilaLaqEk'  laxg’a'da  gwa'ya£lats!eg‘asa  tsla'we. 

Wa,  la£mets  ho'LelaL.  Wa,  he'£mis  ’  £nE'mx>£idaLeda  a'xsole. 
Wa,  g1'l£Em  k- !e4's  gwa'yopasxa  gwa'ya£lats!esa  tsla'we,  la'e 
ax£e'tsE£weda  a'xsolexs  lE'mxwae  qa£s  le  axsta'no  la'xa  wa. 
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into  the  river.  ]  Then  the  man  who  throws  it  into  the  river  speaks,  ||  25 
and  says,  *  *  *  (manuscript  incomplete).  | 

Blue1  sea-eggs  are  not  eaten  until  after  |  they  have  been  four  days 
in  the  house;  for  |  the  ancient  people  said  that  if  they  should  eat 
them  at  once,  |  there  would  be  bad  weather,  and  southeast  wind 
would  blow.  ||  for  it  is  said  the  blue  sea-eggs  are  the  grandfather  of  30 
the  southeast  wind.  Therefore  |  they  are  not  immediately  eaten.  | 

HUNTING  TABOOS 

I  have  been  asked  by  you  about  notices  set  up  by  a  hunter,  |  that  i 
his  wife  may  know  which  way  he  has  gone  |  into  the  woods,  or  when 
he  goes  paddling,  for  the  hunter  does  not  let  his  |  wife  know  for  some 
time  which  way  he  intends  to  go  because  all  the  women  ||  talk  to  the  5 
other  women  which  way  their  husbands  are  going,  if  they  are  told 
by  their  husbands  |  the  way  they  will  go.  It  is  heard  by  |  the  game 
of  the  hunters, — the  animals, — what  their  wives  say,  |  and  therefore 
the  animals  are  shy  and  are  in  vain  hunted  by  the  |  hunters. || 

If  the  wife  of  the  hunter  is  experienced,  she  will  sit  in  the  house  10 
watching  |  her  husband  when  he  is  getting  ready,  and  she  never  asks  | 
where  he  is  going.  A  little  while  after  the  hunter,  her  husband,  has 
gone  out  |  the  woman  arises  and  goes  to  the  beach  to  ease  herself.  | 

Wa,  la  ya/q  lEg-adeda  bEgwa/nEme,  }b'xa  la  axstEhidEq  la/xa  wa 
Wa,  la£mes  £ne'k’a,  .  .  .  (manuscript  incomplete).  25 

Wa,1  laxae  kdets!enoxu  hex,£id  tsax'ddExa  lEwa  yixs  abmae. 
tsax-£Idqexs  lae  mop  lEnxwa£se  £nalas  axel  laxa  g'okwe,  qaxs  £ne- 
k'aeda  g-ale  bEgwanEmqexs  g'lhmelaxe  hex-£idaEinlax  tsax'hdEq 
lalaxdae  hex'hdaEm  lax  £yi£yag’Es  laxa  £nala  loxs  lelax  mEmlE- 
gb£lala  qaxs  he£maEl  gagEmpsa  MElalanukwa  lEwa.  Wa,  he£mis  30 
lag’ilas  k‘  les  hex,£Id  tsax-£itsE£wa. 

Hunting  Taboos 

Wa,  g'a£mets£nEm  wuLasEwoseg’a  mamalt !ek- !a£yasa  han£EnL!e-  l 
noxwe  qa  qlalag'iits  gEnEmasex  gwagwaagasas  lo£  he  gwagwaaqeda 
aL'.e  lo£  la  sex£wida,’  qaxs  k‘ lesaeda  han£EnL  lenoxwe  helq'.alaxes 
gEnEme  g'Eyol  qlalax  gwagwaagasLas  qaeda  £naxwa  tsledaqa  yixs 
lae  gwagwex-s£ala  qaes  ts!edax£wute  lax  laasuases  la£wunEme,  yixs  5 
nelasE£waases  la£wunEmases  laasra.  Wa,  heEmdawis  wuLEltsa 
hanaL !asE£wasa  hanL lenoxweda  g’ilg’aomase  waldEmas  gEnEmas. 
Wa,  heEmdawis  lag’ilas  hawinalEleda  gilg-aomase  wax-  lianaLlasosa 
hanL  lenoxwe. 

Wax-eda  eg'ilwate  gEnEmsa  hanL  lenoxwe  la  aEm  klwael  doqwa-  10 
laxes  faxes  la£wiinEmaxs  lae  xwanalEla.  Wa,  la£me  hewaxa  wuLax 
laasLas.  Wa,  g'ihmese  la  gagala  lawElse  hanL  lenoxwe  la£wunEms 
lae  Lax£ulileda  tslEdaqe  qa£s  la  k- lEx-£alisa  laxa  L'.Emadse.  Wa, 
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15  After  this  she  goes  up  the  beach,  not  going  fast  as  she  goes  up  ||  and 
she  enters  her  house  and  sits  down  on  the  floor,  and  she  keeps  quiet,  | 
and  eats  a  little  food.  She  never  eats  enough  to  be  satiated ,  but  eats  a 
little  food.  It  is  said  that  |  the  animals  hunted  by  the  husband  of  the 
hunter’s  wife  do  the  |  same  way  as  she  does,  and  the  animals  do  not  run 
20  about  when  they  go  about  looking  for  [|  food,  and  the  animals  do  not 
eat  enough  to  be  satiated.  | 

If  a  sea-liunter  hunts  sea-otters  and  fur-seal,  |  the  hunter’s  wife  (that 
is  the  wife  of  the  hunter)  always  |  lies  down  in  her  bed  covered  with  a 
new  mat.  |  The  reason  why  the  hunter’s  wife  does  this  is  that  the  sea- 
25  otter  and  the  ||  fur-seal  may  be  asleep  when  they  are  hunted  by  the 
husband  of  the  hunter’s  wife.  | 

The  beloved  wives  of  the  land-hunters  and  sea-hunters  do  |  what  I 
have  said,  because,  indeed,  the  land-hunter  and  |  the  sea-hunter  get 
their  game  easily  if  their  wives  sit  at  home  well.  | 

If  the  wife  of  the  land-hunter  and  of  the  sea-hunter  is  not  experi- 
30  enced,  ||  when  she  is  a  young  woman  who  walks  about  all  the  time, 
she  is  not  told  by  her  husband  |  which  way  he  goes  hunting.  She 
is  generally  |  driven  away  by  the  hunter  her  husband  when  he  comes 
home;  for  then  he  does  not  |  get  any  game,  which  is  hunted  in  vain, 
and  the  hunter  is  ashamed;  |  therefore  he  sends  his  wife  away  when  | 
he  comes  home  to  his  house.  || 


g'ibmese  gwala  lae  lasdes  laxa  L'.Emadse  k‘!es  yayanaxs  lasdesElae 
15  qa£s  la  laeL  laxes  g'okwe  qa£s  la  k'.wag'alela.  Wa,  la  nEnxwaakwa- 
lat'.exs  lae  hamx'hdaxa  holale  hesha£ma£ya.  Wa,  laEm  hewaxa 
pohida,  qaxs  holalaes  hamx'£ItsE£we.  Wa,  heumflawise  gweg’ileda 
gdlg’aomase  hanaxlasos  ia£wunEma  hamJ.axsEme  ts'.Edaqe  gwayi- 
flalasas.  Wa,  la£meda  gfllg’aomase  k‘ !es  awaliflalaxs  lae  ala  qa£s 
20  ha£ma£ya.  Wa,  la  k'!es  pohida  yixa  g'ilg'aomase. 

Wax-!  he  alexwasosa  ale£winoxwa  q'.asa  LE£wa  xa£wa,  wa  leda 
ale£waxsEme  tslEdaq,  yix  gEnEinasa  ale£winoxwe  km  hemEnel 
ku£lll  laxes  kuflelase  LEpsamalila  ts!Ex-ase  le£we£  laq.  Wa,  heEm 
lag’ilas  he  gweghleda  ale£waxseme  ts'.Edaqa,  qa  mexesa  q!asa  LE£wa 
25  xa£wa,  ylxs  lae  alexwasos  la£wunEmasa  ale£waxsEine  tstedaqa. 

Wa,  has£taEm  laxula  gEiiEmsa  hauL  !enoxwe  LE£wa  ale£winoxwa 
he  gweg'ilEn  la  waldEma  qaxs  41a£mae  holEmaleda  hanL'.enoxwe 
LE£wa  alewinoxwaxs  q'.alaaq  aek'iles  gEnEmaxs  amlexwae. 

Wax-!  yagdlwateda  gEnEmasa  hdnidenoxwe  LE£wa  ale£winoxwe 
30  yixs  alo£stagasaexa  qayElkwe,  wa,  heEm  k‘  !es  nelasoses  la£wunEme 
lax  gwagwaag'asasexs  hanaLleLe.  Wa,  heEm  qlunala  hex-£idaEm 
lrayasoses  hanid.enoxwe  la£wunEmxs  g'axae  na£nakwa,  yixs  k- !e&- 
sae  yanEma  laxes  wax'!  hanaL!asE£wa.  Wa,  la  max'tsleda  hanLle- 
noxu  lagdlas  k'ayaxes  gEnEmaxs  g'axae  na£nakwa  laxes  g'okwe. 
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I  have  forgotten  that  an  expert  hunter’s  wife  does  not  he  down  35 
with  the  hunter  her  husband.  |  When  her  husband  gets  ready,  he  tells 
his  wife  |  to  go  bathing  in  the  river  near  by;  and  when  they  arrive 
at  the  river,  the  hunter  goes  ahead  of  his  wife  back  into  the  woods,  || 
where  they  lie  down  and  cohabit.  After  this  they  come  out  of  the  40 
woods  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  |  both  take  off  their  blankets,  | 
the  hunter  and|  the  hunter’s  wife.  Then  at  the  same  time  they  step 
into  the  water,  with  |  the  right  foot,  and  they  step  into  the  water  at  the 
same  time  with  the  ||  left  foot,  and  they  sit  down  [  in  the  water  at  the  45 
same  time.  And  both  at  the  same  time  sprinkle  water  over  th  e  |  right 
side  of  the  body;  and  after  they  have  sprinkled  themselves  four  times,  | 
they  also  sprinkle  the  left  side  of  the  body;  |  and  finally  they  .wash  the 
whole  body.  After  ||  they  have  done  so,  they  come  out  of  the  water  at  50 
the  same  time,  and  for  a  little  while  they  sit  on  the  ground ;  |  and  when 
they  are  dry,  the  hunter  puts  on  |  his  blanket  and  goes  away  leaving  his  | 
wife,  and  the  hunter  |  goes  straight  tohishouse.  He  takes  his  weapons,  | 
puts  them  into  his  hunting-canoe,  and  paddles  ||  away  to  the  place  55 
where  he  is  going  to  hunt.  Then  his  wife  remains  sitting  on  the  bank 
of  the  |  river;  and  not  long  after  her  husband  has  left  her,  she  arises 
slowly  |  and  goes  slowly  back  and  |  enters  her  house.  She  does  not  go 


HexoLEn  L'.Eleweso  laxa  egdlwate  hanL'.enoxwaxsEm  ts'.Edaqa,  35 
yixs  k'lesae  kulkulk'a  LE£wis  hani.'.enoxwe  la£wunEma.  Wii,  gil- 
£mese  xwanabide  la£wunEmas  lae  axk’laleda  hanidenoxwaxes  gE- 
nEina  qa£s  le  la£sta  laxa  waxs  nExwalae.  Wa,  gdhmese  lag'aa 
laxa  wa,  lae  g-alag‘iwa£yeda  hanidenoxwases  gEnEmaxs  lae  ane£sta 
laxa  aL !e£  qa£s  kulEmg-aElse  qa£s  £nExwalax-£idEX'da£xwe.  Wa,  40 
ghhmese  gwala  lae  hox£wult  !a  qa£s  le  lax  5xusiwa£yasa  wa  qa£s 
£nEmax,£ide  xEnx'bdaxes  £naEnx£una£yeda  hanidenoxwe  LE£wis 
hanL  lenoxwaxsEme  gEnEma.  Wa,  la  £nEmax'£Idaxat!  t!ep£stases 
helk*  !otsidza£ye  laxa  £wape.  Wa,  laxae  £nEmax-£idaxat!  tlepstases 
gEmxots!dza£ye  laxa  £wape.  Wa,  laxae  £nEmax-£idaxat!  k!wa£sta  45 
laxa  £wape.  Wa,  laxae  £nEmax,£idExs  lae  xoshtsa  £wape  laxes 
helk- lot '.Ena£yases  ok!wina£ye.  Wa,  g-il£mese  mop '.Ena  xoshtsa 
£wape  laq  lae  mop '.Ena  xos£idaxaaxes  gEmxot  '.Ena£yases  ok'.wina- 
£ye.  Wa,  lawisLe  gusetledxes  ok !wina£ye  laxeq.  Wii,  g-il£mese 
gwala  lae  £nEmax,£idaxat!  la£sta  laxa  £wape  qa£s  yawas£ide  klu-  50 
s£Elsa.  Wii,  g'ihmese  lEmx£unx,£ida  lae  £nEx£undeda  hanLleno- 
xwases  £nEx£una£ye.  Wii,  la  qas£ida  b^ses  gEiiEme.  Wii,  la 
he£nakula£ma  hamdenoxwe  laxes  g'okwe  qa£s  ax£edexes  gwelgwada 
qa£s  moxses  liixes  hanaL'.aatsle  xwaxwaguma.  Wii,  la£me  sex£wida 
qa£s  la  laxes  hanaL'.aasLe.  Wii,  la£me  asm  klwase  gEnEmas  laxa  55 
w,'d.  Wii,  hetle  la  gala  la£wunEmas  bas  lae  k’les  ealtselaxs  lae  Lax- 
£WElsa  qa£s  k- lese  yayanaxs  lae  qa£nakulaxs  lae  na£nakwa  qa£s  la 
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quickly,  and  she  sits  down  |  and  sits  still  without  moving,  and  she  only 
60  eats  a  little.  ||  She  does  not  allow  herself  to  eat  much,  so  that  |  what  is 
hunted  by  her  husband  may  do  the  same.  This  is  called  by  the 
people  of  olden  times  |  ts!Egwelka  (“made  short  inside”),  when  she 
does  this  purifying  herself.  Some  hunters  never  lie  down  with  their 
wives. 

65  When  he  cohabits  with  another  woman  every  fourth  ||  day  and  when 
it  is  known  by  the  wife  of  the  hunter  that  her  husband  has  a  sweetheart  | 
and  she  is  expert  at  purifying  herself  on  behalf  of  the  hunter,  |  the 
hunter’s  wife  gives  a  blanket  |  to  the  woman,  the  sweetheart  of  the 
hunter  her  husband,  so  that  it  may  not  |  remain  a  secret  that  the 
70  woman  and  the  husband  of  the  ||  hunter’s  wife  are  sweethearts.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  husband  of  the  |  woman  knows  that  she  has  ahunter  for  her 
sweetheart,  but  he  does  not  become  |  jealous  because  he  takes  the 
blankets  that  are  given  to  his  wife.  |  Sometimes  forty,  or  even  a  hun¬ 
dred,  blankets  are  given  |  by  the  hunter’s  wife  to  the  husband  of  tlieone 
75  who  is  the  sweetheart  of  the  ||  hunter  her  husband,  and  then  the  whole 
tribe  know  that  the  hunter  and  the  woman  |  are  sweethearts. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  hunter  does  this.  He  does  not  lie 
with  his  wife,  and  his  sweetheart  does  not  lie  down  with  her  hus- 
80  band;  and  after  four  days  the  hunter  comes  ||  and  lies  down  with  his 


58  laeL  laxes  g’okwe  kdesxat!  yineLa.  Wa,  la  k'.wagalila.  Wa, 
a£mise  la  sEldela  k- !es  yawIx'Ela  oguda  laqexs  a£mae  hemEnel  xaL'.a 
60  lia£mapa  laxes  k- !ets!ena£ye  helq'.ala  q'ekdEsa  qa  has  gweg'ile 
hanaL!asE£was  la£wunEmas.  Wa,  heEm  Legad  laxa  g'ale  bF.gwa- 
nEms  ts  '.Egwelkllxa  he  gweg'ila  q  leqale.  Wax'eda  waokwe  hanEiiL  !e- 
noxwa  la  hewaxa  kule£lenoxu  LE£wis  gEnEme. 

Wa,  la  ogiidaEm  ts'.Edaqe  lanaxwa  nExwalaso£sexa  maemopkn- 
65  xwa£se  £nala,  yix  q  lahmas  gEnEmasa  hanLlenoxweqexs  Lalases 
la£wuiiEmexa  eg'ilwate  lax  qleqEla  qaeda  hannlenoxwe.  Wa, 
he£misa  hanL  lenoxwaxsEme  gEnEmsa  hanid.enoxwe  tslasa  p!e1xe- 
lasgEme  laxa  ts'.Edaqe,  Lalases  hamdenoxwe  la£wunEme,  qa  kdeses 
t!at!aayaala  laxes  wa,Lalaena£ya  ts'.Edaqe  lo£  la£wunEmasa  hamde- 
70  noxwaxsEme  ts'.Edaqa.  Wa,  la  q '.unala  q!ala£me  la£wunEmasa 
ts'.Edaqaxs  La£lanokwaes  gEnEmasa  hanL'.enoxwe.  Wa,  la  k‘  !es 
babala  qaxs  he£mae  ax£edxa  p '.ElxElasgEme  ts'.Ewex  qaes  gEnE- 
mexa  £nal£nEmp  '.Ena  moxusokwa  loxs  lak-  '.Endaeda  p  '.ElxElasgEme 
ts'.Ewesa  gEnEmasa  hanL'.enoxwe  lax  la£wunEmas  Lalases  hanL’.e- 
75  noxwe  la£wtinEme.  Wa,  la  £naxwa£me  g-okulotasa  hanL'.enoxwe 
q'alaqexs  waLalae. 

Wa,  he£mis  lag'ilas  lie  gweg'ileda  haiiL'enoxwe,  ytxs  kdesae 
kulkulk’a  LE£wis  gEnEme.  Wa,  laxae  Lalas  k’les  kulkulk'a  LE£wis 
la£wiinEme.  Wa,  g'ihmese  mop'Enxwa£se  £nalas  g-axaeda  hanL'.e- 
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sweetheart.  At  once  he  cohabits  with  his  sweetheart.  In  the  morn-  80 
ing,  when  daylight  comes,  the  |  hunter  and  his  sweetheart  arise  at 
the  same  time  and  go  down  |  to  the  beach  and  go  into  the  sea-water 
and  |  bathe  at  the  same  time.  They  dive  four  times  and  stay  under 
water  a  long  time;  and  after  ||  diving  they  rub  their  bodies.  After  |  85 
that  both  come  out  of  the  salt  water  at  the  same  time  and  sit  down  on 
the  |  beach;  and  after  their  bodies  are  dry,  they  |  put  on  their  blankets 
at  the  same  time,  and  both  |  arise  at  the  same  time  on  the  beach,  and 
the  hunter  goes  to  his  ||  house,  and  his  sweetheart  goes  to  her  own  90 
house,  and  they  both  do  not  |  go  quickly  as  they  are  walking.  | 

The  wife  of  the  hunter  always  gives  |  food  to  her  husband’s  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  she  always  eats  only  a  little.  |  The  wife  of  the  hunter  does 
not  observe  any  taboos.  This  is  called  ||  g'ildelku  (“made long  inside”),  95 
when  a  man  does  this  with  another  woman.  |  The  hunters  who  do  this 
are  those  whose  wives  are  foolish  |  walking  about  and  talking,  and 
going  after  men,  and  who  do  not  know  |  the  taboos  to  be  observed  by 
a  hunter’s  wife.  | 

The  hunter  only  tells  his  wife  not  ]|  to  touch  his  bed  when  he  goes  100 
hunting  in  the  woods,  or  when  he  goes  paddling.  |  This  is  the  end  of 
what  is  being  done  by  the  |  hunter’s  wife.  | 


noxwe  kulx'Td  laxes  Lala.  Wii,  la  hex-£idaEm  nExwalaxes  Lalaxa  80 
hanL'.enoxwe.  Wa,  k‘ !es£mese  £nax-£idxa  gaalaxs  lae  Lax£wideda 
h&nL'.enoxwe  £nEmax-£Ida  LE£wis  naleda  tslEdaqe  qa£s  la  lEnts'.es 
laxa  L'.Emadse.  Wa,  hoxsta  laxa  dEmsx'e  £wapa  qa£s  £nEmax-£ide 
dasdda.  Wa,  la  mop '.Ena  dasdda  gegEyEnsEla.  Wa,  gibmese  gwaf 
dasa  lae  guset'.eda  laxes  ok!wina£ye.  Wa,  gdl£mese  gwala  lae  85 
£nEmax-£id  hox£wusta  laxa  dEmsx'e  £wapa  qa£s  le  k!us£alis  laxa 
L'.Emadse.  Wa,  g'lhinese  lEmx£unx-£ide  ok!wina£yas  lae  £nEmax-J- 
idExs  lae  £nExuntses  £naEnx£una£ye.  Wa,  la  £nEmax,£idExs  lae 
Lax£ules  laxa  L'.Emadsaxs  lae  na£nakweda  haiudenoxwe  laxes 
g’okwe.  Wa,  la  Lalas  na£naku  laxes  liEsaq  g'okwa  laxes  kdets'.e-  90 
na£ye  yaya£naxs  qa£nakiilae  £nEmala. 

Wa,  la£me  gEnEmasa  hanL'.enoxwe  hemEnalaEm  LlawEntasa 
he£maomase  lax  Lalases  la£wunEme  qa  hemEiiel£Em  xau!a  ha£mas. 

Wa,  lapa  kdeas  aek’ilasosa  gEnEmasa  hanL'.enoxwe.  Wa,  heEm 
LegadEs  g-ildelku,  yixa  he  gweg’ila  LE£wa  oguda  ts'.Edaqa.  Wa,  95 
heEm  he  gweg'ileda  hanLlenoxwe  yixs  nEnoiaes  gEnEmasxa  ts  lEda- 
qaxs  qayElkwae  loxs  k’atlalae  loxs  Llasgasaexa  k’lease  q!al  lax 
aek‘ilasE£wasa  hann '.enoxwaxsEm  tslEdaqa. 

Wa,  lex’a£mes  waldEmsa  hanL '.enoxwaxes  gEnEme  qa  k’!eses 
Labalax  ku£le£lasas,  yixs  lae  hanaLla  laxa  aL'.e  loxs  sex£widaeda  100 
hamdenoxwe.  Wa,  lanm  laba  lax  gwa£yilalasasa  gEnEmasa 
hanL'.enoxwe. 
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Now  I  will  talk  about  the  notice  for  the  |  wife  of  the  hunter,  which 
5  way  the  hunter  her  husband  goes,  ||  for  the  bed  of  the  hunter  is  not 
near  the  bed  of  his  |  wife,  and  generally  the  hunter  hardly  speaks  |  to 
his  wife.  When  the  hunter  dreams  |  that  he  is  making  love  to  a  living 
woman,  and  when  he  dreams  that  he  cohabits  |  with  the  living  woman 
10  to  whom  he  makes  love,  he  immediately  arises  out  of  his  ||  bed  and 
quietly  goes,  takes  his  powder-box  |  and  his  gun  and  the  mat  which 
serves  as  his  seat  and  his  paddle,  and  ]  he  goes  quietly  out  of  the  door 
of  the  house.  | 

As  soon  as  he  goes  out  of  the  house,  he  puts  a  mark  on  the  |  ground 
15  with  the  tip  of  his  hunting-paddle.  ||  The  mark  runs  in  the  way  in 
which  he  goes  out  paddling;  and  when  |  his  wife  arises  and  sees  that 
her  husband  is  not  in  his  bed,  |  the  woman  knows  at  once  that  her 
husband  had  a  good  dream  |  for  hunting.  She  goes  out  of  the  door  of 
the  house  |  and  looks  at  the  ground.  There  she  sees  her  husband’s 
20  mark,  ||  and  then  she  knows  which  way  he  has  gone.  | 

As  soon  as  she  knows  which  way  he  has  gone,  she  goes  back  |  into 
her  house,  not  fast,  and  sits  down,  and  she  takes  some  food )  and  eats  it; 
and  she  chews  for  a  long  time  what  she  is  eating,  |  and  she  swallows  it 
25  in  very  small  pieces;  that  is,  if  ||  the  hunter’s  wife  is  an  experienced 
woman.  She  does  not  stop  eating  until  her  |  cheeks  ache.  | 

3  Wa,  ladnesEn  gwagwex-s£alal  laxa  mamalt'.ek'  !a  qaeda  gE- 
nEmasa  hanL'.enoxwe  lax  la  gwagwaagasases  hanL'.enoxwe  la£wu- 
5  nEma,  yixs  k' '.esae  iAlalile  kudedasasa  hanL'.enoxwe  lax  kudedasases 
gEnEme.  Wa,  la  q '.unala  k- !es  alaEm  yaeq’.Eg'adeda  hanL'.enoxwe 
LE£wis  gEnEme.  Wa,  hednesexs  gdldnaeda  hanL'.enoxwe  mexEla 
L'.Etaxa  qliila  ts'.Edaqa.  Wa,  g'ildnesa  hariLlenoxwe  mexala  nExwa- 
laxes  L'.EtasE£we  q'.ula  ts'.Edaqa,  la  hex'ddaEm  Lax£ulil  laxes 
10  kudedase  qa£s  sEltalexs  lae  dax'ddxes  hanhanlk’edzats'.e  gdldasa 
LE£wis  hanLEme  LE£wis  k'.wa£ye  le£wa£ya  LE£wis  se£wayowe.  Wa,  la 
sEltalaxs  lae  lawEls  lax  tlEx' liases  g'okwe. 

Wa,  g'ibmese  lawEls  lax  L'.asana£yases  g'okwe  lae  xiitlElsaxa 
awmak!use  yis  gext&£yases  lianaL'.ax-sa£yase  sedvayS,.  Wa,  ladne 
15  gwebale  xulta£yas  lax  gwagwaagasas  lae  sex£wida.  Wa,  g'ibmese 
Lax£wide  gEnEmas  lae  dox£waLElaxes  la£wiinEmaxs  k'  !e&sae  kudlla. 
Wa,  hex,£ida£mesa  ts'.Edaqe  q '.abaLElaxes  la£wunEmaxs  mexalaasa 
ek'e  laxes  hanL!eno£xwena£ye.  Wa,  la  lawEls  laxa  td.EX'ilases  g'okwe 
qa£s  dox£widexa  awinak'.use.  Wii,  la  dox£waLElaxa  xulta£yases 
20  la£wunEme.  Wa,  ladne  q  '.abaLElax  gwagwaagasas  laxeq. 

Wa,  g'ibmese  qlastax  gwagwaagasas  lae  aEm  xwelaqa  la  laeL 
laxes  g'dku  k'!es  y ay a£na  qa£s  la  klwag'alila  qa£s  ax£edexa  hemao- 
mase  qa£s  liamx'ddeq.  Wa,  la£me  gegEg'illl  malekwaxes  ha£ma£ye 
qa£s  nEx£wideqexs  lae  ala  la  am£Emayast4  yixs  eg'ilwataeda  gE- 
25  nEmasa  hariLlenoxwe-  Wa,  aldnese  gwal  ha£mapExs  lae  ts'.ets'.E- 
nEmyax'dda. 
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When  the  front  of  the  house  is  stone  |  at  the  place  where  the  hunter  27 
sits  and  when  he  dreams  of  making  love  to  the  wife  of  |  another  man, 
he  has  no  way  of  letting  his  wife  know  that  he  goes  out  ||  hunting  on  30 
account  of  his  favorable  dream,  for  he  immediately  arises  and  goes  | 
out  in  his  canoe.  When  he  goes  out  of  the  house,  he  takes  |  a  long  split 
piece  of  cedar-wood  and  places  it  on  the  ground,  the  end  near  |  the 
door  of  the  house  pointing  down  to  the  beach,  and  the  lower  end  |  is 
pointing  south;  and  when  the  hunter  goes  straight  out  from  his  || 
house,  then  he  puts  the  cedar-stick  on  the  rock  (pointing  away  from  35 
the  door) ;  and  when  he  |  goes  north,  he  lays  the  cedar-stick  (pointing 
north);  and  when  |  he  goes  back  into  the  woods,  he  puts  the  cedar- 
stick  pointing  backward  at  |  one  side  of  his  house.  | 

In  the  same  way  are  the  marks  which  he  puts  on  the]  ground  about 
which  I  talked  first.  || 

This  is  only  done  by  the  hunter  when  he  dreams  of  making  love  to  40 
a  |  living  woman.  When  he  dreams  of  making  love  to  a  dead  woman,  | 
he  knows  that  he  will  not  catch  any  animal.  This  is  the  same  |  dream 
for  the  hunter  and  trapper;  for  when  |  the  trapper  dreams  of  making 
love  to  a  living  woman,  ||  he  knows  that  something  will  be  in  his  trap,  45 
and  he  at  once  goes  to  |  look  at  his  trap  to  take  out  what  is  caught  in  it; 
and  when  the  |  trapper  dreams  of  making  love  to  a  dead  woman,  he 

Wa,  g'ihmese  t'.edzEk'.wa  L!asana£yasa  g'okwasa  hamdenoxwe  27 
axes  hanaLlaedzase.  Wa,  gdbmese  mexEla  nExwalaxa  gEnEmaxa 
oguda  bEgwanEma,  wa,  la  k'  !e&s  gwex'ddaas  nelaxes  gEnEmax  laLe 
hanaulal  qaes  ek'e  mexa£ya  qaxs  a£mae  hex'ddaEm  Lax£ulila  qa£s  la  30 
alex£wida.  Wa,  glhmese  lalawultsla  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae  dagdlxpa- 
laxa  g  ilt  !a  xoku  k!wa£xLa£wa  qa£s  lratlElses  oba£yas  lax  max'sta- 
dasas  t'.Exdlases  g'okwe,  gwebala  laxa  LlEmadse,  la  gwagwebala 
laxa  £nEldze.  Wa,  gdhmese  laxa  hanLlenoxwe  laxa  nEqawIlases 
g'okwe  la  k'atlalotsa  k!wa£xna£we  laxa  gwalaasa.1  Wa,  glhmese  35 
gwagwaaqa  laxa  gwanakwe  lae  k'atlalotsa  k !w a'XLa- w e .  Wa,  g  il- 
£mese  aanaaqa  laxa  aLle  lae  k'atlalotsa  k!wa£xna£we  aLEbala  lax 
apsana£yases  g'okwe.  Wa,  heEmxaawise  gwiila  xulta£yas  laxa 
awinak'.use  laxEn  gdlx'de  gwagwex's£alasa. 

Wa,  lex'aEm  he  gweg'ilatsa  hanLlenoxwe  yixs  mexElae  nExwalaxa  40 
q!ula  ts’.Edaqa.  Wa,  g'tl£mese  mexEla  nExwalaxa  la  1e£T  tsEdaqa, 
wii,  la  qlaLElaxs  k' leasaue  yanEms  laxa  gdlg'aomas,  yixs  £nEmax'is- 
£mae  mexa£yasa  hanLlenoxwe  LE£wa  k' '.Elk' '.Elk' lenoxwe,  yixs  g'il- 
£maeda  k'  '.Elk'Elk'  lenoxwe  mexEla  nExwalaxa  q’.iila  tsbxlaqa  lae 
qlaLElaqe  laEm  mats'.awes  k'lElg'ayo.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese  la  do-  45 
qwaxa  k'lElg'ayowe  qa£s  klulsex  mats  law  as.  W7i,  g  il£mesek  !e1- 
k'  '.Elk'  lenoxwe  mexEla  nExwalaxa  lE£le  ts'.Edaqa;  wti,  la  qlaLE- 


1  Straight  down  to  beach. 
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48  knows  |  that  his  trap  did  not  catch  anything,  and  that  his  trap  is 
broken  by  a  large  animal.  |  That  is  the  end.  || 

Means  of  Haying  Children 

1  [We  will  talk  about  the  means  of  making  a  woman  have  children.  | 
There  was  T  !at  tendzid,  who  had  been  married  eight  |  winters  to  his 
wife,  and  his  wife  had  never  been  pregnant ;  |  and  this  is  what  he 
5  said : — ]  Now,  I  have  been  married  eight  ||  winters  to  my  wife,  and  she 
has  never  been  pregnant.  |  I  am  sorry;  for  that  was  the  reason  |  I 
married,  that  I  might  have  children.  Then  I  went  to  the  Koskimo,  | 
and  I  told  the  old  man  Qwa£x'Iladze  that  I  |  felt  badly  because  my 
10  wife  had  not  been  pregnant  in  eight  [|  winters.  Then  Qwa£x'iladze 
laughed.  He  |  said: 1  “0  my  dear!  listen  to  me,  and  I  |  will  inform 
you.  Just  listen !  When  I  first  |  married  Born-to-be-given-Pres- 
15  ents-First,  she  |  got  no  child,  and  I  had  her  for  my  wife  four  winters.  || 
Then  I  was  really  sick  at  heart.  |  I  invited  the  experts  in  medicine 
of  the  first  Koskimo;  |  and  I  spoke,  and  said,  ‘O  you  experts  in 
medicine  among  the  |  Koskimo,  listen  to  me!  I  pray  you,  have 
mercy  on  me,  j  and  treat  my  wife  so  that  she  may  have  children.'’ 
20  Thus  I  said  to  ||  those  experts  in  medicine  among  the  Koskimo. 


48  laxes  k'telg’ayaxs  wEyoLae  loxs  Lienkwaasa  £walase  gulg'aomases 
k' telg'ayowe.  Wa,  laErn  laba. 

Means  of  Having  Children 

1  [Gwa/gwex-s£alaLEns  la/xa  ba/wek!iil£y5  qa  'bEwe'x^widesa  tste- 
da/qe.  Wa,  he/£mae  T!a/t  tents  !ide,  yixs  la'e  maTgiFna'ltenxelaxa 
tste£wu'nxe  gEgVtses  gEnE'me.  Wa,  la  hewa/xa  bEwe'x£wida. 
Wa,  g-a£mes  wa/ktemseg‘a:]  He/£maaxg4n  le'gfin  la  ma£lgu£na/- 
5  Itenxelaxa  tste£wu'nxe  gEgVtsEn  la  gEnE'ma.  Wa,  la  hewa/xa 
bEwe;x£w!da.  Wa,  la  ts  texfiten  na/qa£ye  qaxgfin  he/£meq  la/gnla 
gEg-a'dEx-£id  qEn  xu'ngwadEx'hde.  Wa,  ten  la/xa  Go'sgfimoxwe. 
Wa,  ten  ne'laxa  q!u4£yakwe  Qwa£xuladze,  ylsEn  na7qa£yaxs 
£ya/x’sE£mae  qaE7n  gEntemaxs  k- !e'sae  bEwe'x£widxa  la  ma£lgu- 
01  £na/ltenx  tste£wu'nxa.  Wa,  la  daFFde  Qwa/xteladze.  Wa,  la 
tee'k’a:1  “£ya,  a/dats,  we'g'ak-a/sLEla  hoLe'laL  g'a'xEn,  qEn  ts!e- 
k-  !aT£Elak'asadL.  WeteEla  hoteelak'asLOL.  Wii,  he'k-asteiaexgfin 
la'k’asaek'  gEg’adk’atsox  G-a/laxaa'kwe£lakwex.  Wa,  la'k'asono 
kde'as  qE'lxela;  wii,  la'k’asEn  mo'x£unxelaxe  tste£wE'nxe  gEg-a'd- 
15  k'atsono;  wii,  la/k'ase  a'lak'  !alak‘as  tstexfi'ten  na/qek’asii.  Wii, 
la/lcasEii  Ledaxe  wI£wa'no£lenoxwase  gidk-asdii  Go'sg’imoxwa. 
Wii,  ten  do'tteg-aTa.  We,  lak'asEii  £nex’a:  ‘ya,  wI£wano£lenoxs  Gos- 
gfimox".  Wi7k-asLEla  hoteelaLOL  a/sa£yoLEnLOL  qak-ii'sos  wa£xa'os 
wa'noPidk-asxEn  gEinkmlcasex  qa  qE'lxeleteox,’  tee'x'k-asEnLax 
20  wi£wa'no£lenoxwase  Go'sgfimoxwe.  Wii,  la/k'aslaene  do'tteg-a£le 
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Then  one  of  them -spoke,  |  and  said  'O  Chief  Qwa£x'iladze !  |  let  21 
Born-to-be-given-Presents-First  go  out  of  the  house,  else  |  she  will 
hear  what  we  are  talking  about  here.’  Then  |  Born-to-be-given- 
Presents-First  was  driven  out.  || 

“  As  soon  as  she  had  gone  out,  the  expert  in  medicine  spoke,  |  and  25 
said,  ‘O  chief!  go  and  |  send  the  little  children  to  search  for  one  | 
male  lizard  and  also  for  one  female  |  lizard.  They  shall  be  husband 
and  wife;  and  as  soon  as  ||  they  have  brought  them,  you  must  take  30 
them  and  put  them  together,  chest  to  chest,  |  and  tie  them  together 
in  that  way,  while  |  they  are  still  alive.  Then  tie  them  on  the  right 
side  of  your  j  waist,  and  let  them  be  there  thus  for  four  days,  j 
Then  untie  them  and  ||  take  some  food;’  and  I  chewed  it.  |  35 

“Then  I  took  the  fore-feet  of  one  of  the  lizards  |  and  put  them  into 
the  food,  and  I  chewed  it  again,  j  and  then  I  put  it  down  on  the 
floor  of  the  house;  and  then  I  also  |  took  the  hind-feet  of  the  lizard  || 
and  put  them  into  what  had  been  chewed.  Then  |  I  put  it  down  on  40 
the  floor  of  the  house.  Then  I  did  the  same  with  each  one.  |  Then  I 
took  it  up,  and  1  took  the  fore-feet,  |  both  of  them;  and  I  chewed 
them  together  |  with  the  food,  and  I  put  it  down  on  the  floor  of  the 


£nEmo'xwe.  Wa,  la'k’asdaene  dre'x’a:  <£ya  gu'gadna,  Qwa£xu'ladze,  21 
wkg'ELElax'ono  la/wElsk'asLox  G'a'laxaa/kwedakwax,  a'Lak’asono 
wuLEla'  la/xEns  do'dEtlalag’ilIlEmk'a'sax.’  Wa,  la/k'asdaene  k'a/- 
£yasokwase  G'a'laxaa/kwedaxwe. 

“Wa,  gd'pEmdaene  la/wEls  la'k'ase  do't!Eg-adk-ase  wa/nodaeno-  25 
xwe.  Wa,  la/k'asdaene  die'x'a:  ‘ya,  gu'gadna,  wi'k'asLEla  £ya'- 
laxddk'asLEse  g '  1 '  ng '  In  a/  he  mk '  asb  e  d  z  a£  w  a  qa  la'k'asese£  adaxbiEdn- 
k-asa  wPsEm  gwadasa.  Wti,  he'kasdnesene  biE'mk'asa  tslEda'x 
gwa/lasa.  La'k'asLene  ha/yasEk'alaL.  Wa,  g'i'lk'as£Einlxaene 
g’a'xk’asL  qak'a'sLEsono  ax£eklk-asLEqene  qalra/ts  ha'qodk’asao-  30 
saq.  Wa,  la/k'asLaxaas  ya/Lodk'asLEqene  qaxs  he'k-as£maene 
adek'as  qlula/.  Wa,  la'k'ats  yi'PaLElo'ts  la'k'asxos  hedk-  lodEno- 
dza£yex  qEna'sa.  Wti,  la/k'asLExae  mo'p  !Enxwa£sk-asLe  £nadas 
he  gwtidaLene.  Wa,  la'k'asLaxaas  q w e dbdk •  asLaq ene .  Wa,  la'k'ats 
ax£5/dk-asxe  ma/£malek!wemak‘ase,’  qak'a£sEn  ma'lex£widaex.  35 

“Wa,  la'k'asEn  ax£edk‘asxe  made'  a£yaso'kwatse  gwaTase  qakul'- 
sEn  arx£Eqes  la'k'asxe  ma/£malek!wema  qak’a'sEn  e'tlede  ma'le- 
x£widk'asqene.  Wa,  la'k'asxaEn  ax£a/lilaqene.  Wti,  la'k-asxat!En 
e'tled  ax£e/dk-asxe  made'  g-o'g'Egu£yo'se  gwa'lase  qak’a'sEn 
e't!ede  a'x£Eqas  la'k’asxEn  la'k’ase  madekwasokwa'sa.  Wa,  la'k'a-  40 
sEn  ax£addak-asaq.  Wti,  la'k'asxatlEn  he  gwe'x'ddk'asxe  diE'me. 
Wa,  laE'mxatlEn  ax£e'dk‘asqene  qak'a'sEn  ax£e'dk-asex  a£vaso'- 
kwasas,  ylkm'sxe  made'.  Wa,  la'k'asEn  e'tled  ma'lex£wldqene 
Lokwa'se  ma'£malek!wema.  Wa,  la'k'as£EmxaEn  ax£a'lilaqene. 
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45  house.  ||  Then  1  took  the  hind-feet  of  the  other  one,  |  and  I  chewed 
them  also  with  the  food.  |  Now  I  had  finished  four  mouthfuls.  | 
Now  they  were  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  Then  I  called  my  wife, 
and  I  |  asked  her  to  eat  what  had  been  chewed;  and  she  chewed  it 
50  and  ||  she  ate  it  up.  Deinde  |  in  cubiculum  vocavi  uxorem  meam. 

Deinde  nos  in  lecto  collocavimus.  |  Ego  iacui  ei  in  dextra  parte  et 
55  cum  ea  concubui.  Postquam  |  perfect,  non  sivi  ||  uxorem  meam  se 
illo  die  commovere  et  sivi  earn  femina  illo  die  distinere  |  et  supinam 
ilia  nocte  recumbere.  Menstruare  quidem  modo  destiterat.  I  Num- 
quam  rursus  menstruavit.  Turn  [  facta  est  praegnans.  Then  she 
had  a  little  boy.  |  She  first  had  a  child  when  I  had  been  married  || 
60  five  winters  to  my  wife;  |  and  now  I  had  this  child,  Mrdned.” 
Thus  said  the  chief,  |  speaking  the  Koskimo  language.  | 

At  once  I  went  home,  and  I  was  already  looking  for  |  lizards  on 
65  the  trail  of  Gwadze.  I  found  two — a  ||  female  and  a  male  lizard. 
At  once  |  I  tied  them  together,  chest  to  chest,  and  I  tied  them  to  my 
belt  |  and  put  it  around  my  waist,  and  I  kept  them  on  my  right 
side.  |  I  went  home  to  Newettee.  I  arrived  there  where  |  I  had  left 
my  wife.  For  two  days  I  kept  the  lizards  ||  on  my  waist.  Statim 

45  Wit,  la/k-asEn  axTfdk-asEx  a£lEmxLa'£ya  g-o'g-Egu£yo'se  hiE'me 
qak-a'sEn  e'tlede  ma/lex£widqene  Lokwa/se  ma'£malek!wema.  Wa, 
la'k'as  gwa'la,  la/lras£Emxaene  mo'sgEme  ma'lexusE£makwe  la'k'as 
axe'lk'asa.  Wa,  la/k-asEn  LeTa'lflxEn  gEnE'me.  Wa,  la'k'asEn 
axkfla'lak'asqene  qak'a'saes  ma'lex£widxe  ma/leglkwe.  Wa,  la/ 
50  lcasene  ma '  lex£wldlr  asqene .  Wa,  la/k'asene  Avllq  lEsaqene.  Wa, 
la'k’asEn  Le'lts!alllak-asxEn  gEnE'me.  Wit,  la/k'asEnu£xu  ku'lx'dd- 
k-as  LE£we'ne.  Wit,  he'k'asEn  ku'lx-£idk-ase  he'lk1  !6taga/wa£llla- 
sEn  gEnE'me.  Wit,  la'k‘asEnu£xu  gEX£wi'da.  Wit,  gd'llrashnesEn 
gwa'llras  gExwa'  LE£we'ne;  wit,  la'k'asEn  k-!e'£yas  £nex‘  qa 
55  Le'kuhlesEn  gEnE'maxe  £nit'la  qa  o'kwas£mesene  sE'nba  £ylla'laxe 
£na/la  tle'gul  LE£we  ne'gdkwe,  yt'xe  he'kas£maene  a'lek'as  gwal 
k-!a£le.  Wa,  la'k’as  lie'hek'a  e'tled  lr  !al£e'da.  Wa,  la'k'as^ene 
qElxk-  !ae's£idk-asa.  Wii,  la'k'as£mene  qE'lxelax-£Id,  yik'a'tse  ba'ba- 
gume.  Wii,  it'lk’as  qE'lxadEx-£Idk'asg-anu£xu  lit'k'asaex-  sEkda' 
60  x£Enxelaxe  ts!E£wu'nxe  gii'k'ala  Lokwa'sEn  genE'mk'asex.  Wit, 
la'k-as£maeg4n  qE'lxadk'atsox  ME'lnedex,”  £ne'k‘eda  gi'gama£ye 
la'xes  go'tslalaenafye.1 

Wii,  he'x'£ida£mesEn  g'ax  nii/£nakwa.  Wit,  gwa'lEla£mesEn  a'litxa 
gwa/lase  la'xa  tlexd'liis  GwadzE£ye'.  Wii,  Ieh  q'.a'xa  made',  enE'ma 
65  ts!Eda/qe,  £nE'ma  bEgwa'iiEme  la'xa  gwa/lase.  Wii,  he'x‘£ida£me- 
sEn  ha'qodEq  qEn  yit'Lodeq.  Wii,  Ieul  yiTE'nts  lit'xEn  wuse/g'ano, 
lEn  wuse'x-£Its.  Wit,  laE'm  axit'la  lit'xEn  he'lk- !odEnodza£ye.  Wa 
lEn  na'£nakwa  lax  Xu'mdasbe.  Wii,  la£mEn  la'g-aa  laq,  ytxs 
a'mlexwaEn  gEnE'me  laq.  Wa,  la  ma£lp !E'nxwa£se  £nit'lasa  gwa'- 


i  The  following  is  again  Kw  ag-ul  dialect. 
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voluit  |  uxor  meaut  secum  luderem.  Deinde  earn  rogavi,  et  |  “Quan-  70 
do,"  inquam,  “menstruavisti  V’  sciebam  enim  earn  turn  menstruare.  | 
“Menstruo,"  inquit,  “  quattuor  iam  dies.”  Deinde  |  statu i  cum  ea 
ilia  nocte  non  coire.  ||  Cum  uxor  mecum  ludere  conaretur,  j  iratum  75 
me  simulavi .  Deinde  duas  noctes  dormii.  |  When  the  lizards  had 
been  on  my  waist  four  days,  |  I  took  a  biscuit  and  chewed  it  - 
and  I  took  the  |  lizard  and  cut  off  the  fore-legs  of  the  one,  the 
male.  ||  Then  I  put  them  in  with  what  I  had  in  my  mouth  and  80 
chewed  them.  When  I  |  had  done  so,  I  put  it  (what  I  had 
chewed)  down  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  I  again  took  a  biscuit  | 
and  bit  off  a  piece;  and  I  cut  off  the  hind-feet  j  oi  the  lizard  and  put 
them  in  with  what  I  was  chewing.  When  |  I  had  finished,  I  bit  off 
again  a  piece  of  biscuit;  and  I  cut  off  ||  the  fore-feet  of  the  female  85 
lizard,  and  I  chewed  them  with  the  biscuit,  |  and  I  put  (what  I  had 
chewed)  down  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  Then  I  bit  off  another 
piece  of  ]  biscuit,  and  I  cut  off  the  hind-feet  of  the  lizard  and  |  put 
them  in  with  the  biscuit  I  was  chewing.  Now  there  were  therefore  | 
four  piles  of  chewed  biscuit  on  the  floor.  || 

Then  I  called  my  wife  to  come  to  the  place  where  I  was  sitting.  |  90 
She  came  at  once.  I  put  my  arm  around  her,  and  I  gave  her  |  one 
of  the  pieces  of  biscuit.  I  told  her  to  eat  it.  |  She  ate  at  once  the 

lase  axafla  la'xEn  qsna'se.  Wa,  he'x’hdahnesEn  gEnE'me  £nex-  70 
qEnu£xu  amaflox£wlde.  Wa,  lEn  wuLa/q;  wa,  Ieii  hie  k  a:  ‘  We  - 
laqwas  e'xEnte,"  qa£xg1n  qla/LElahneg-aqexs  e'xEntae.  Wa,  la 
hie'k’Exs  la'e  mo'p  !Enxwa£sa  hiaflas  la  e'xEnta.  Wa,  Ieii  la- 
khve'masa'masxEn  na/qa£ye  qEn  k-  !e'se  nExwaflax’hd  LE£we'xa  ga'- 
nuLe.  Wa,  wa'x-£mesEn  gEnE'me  aE'mlq  !®newa  g-a'xEn;  a/£mesEn  75 
la'wisbolaq.  Wa,  he'thm  la  ma£lp!E'nxwa£s  he 'la  me'xe.  Wa, 
laE'm  mo'p *.Enxwa£se  £na'lasa  gwa'lase  axafla  la'xgun  qEnaslk-; 
wa,  lEn  &x£e'dxa  bi'sgflte  qEn  maflex£wldeq.  Wa,  lsn  ax£e'dxa 
gwk'lase  qEn  tlo'sodex  e£e,£yasa'sa  hiE'mexa  wI'sEme.  Wa,  lEn 
4'x£Eqas  la/xEn  la  ha/msgEmesEl'Wa  qEn  ma  lex'wldeq.  W^a,  lEn  80 
gwal  ma/lekwaq;  wa,  Ieii  ax£a'lflaq.  Wa,  Ieii  e'tled  ax£e/dxa  bi  s- 
g-lte  qEn  e'tlede  qE'mx£wId  laq.  Wa,  Inn  tlo'sodEx  g-o'g'Egu- 
£yasa  gwaflase  qEn  a'x£Eqes  la'xEn  la  maflekwasE£wa.  Wa,  la'xae 
o-wa'la^  wa,  Ieii  e't!ed  q!E'mx£wIdxa  bl'sgflte.  Wii,  la'xaEn  t!o'so- 
Sex  e£e£yasa'sa  tsteda'qe  gwa'lasa  qEn  ma'lex£wldeq  LE£wa  bl's-  85 
glte.  Wa,  Ieii  e'tled  ax£a'lllaq.  Wa,  Ieii  e'tled  q!E'mx£wIdxa 
bl'sg'ite.  Wa,  laxaEn  tlo'sodEX  g-o'g‘Egu£yasa  gwaflase  qsn  aflx£E- 
qes la'xEn  la  maflekwasE£wa  bt'sgflta.  Wa,  laE'm  £wl/£la.  LaEin 
mosgEma  £mExumEgwlfle  mafleg'Eku  bt'sglta. 

Wa,  lEn  Le'flalaxEn  gEnE'me  qa  g’a'xes  la'xEn  klwaeflase.  90 
Wa,  he'x-hdahnese  g-a'xa’  Wa,  lEn  k- !ip!Ex6'dEq.  Wa,  lsn  tsla'sa 
£nE'msgEme  laq.  Wa,  lEn£ne'k'a:  ‘Hamx,£i'dasxwa  bisgflte'x.’ 
Wii,  he'x'fldahnese  hvifla  hamx'h'dqexs  mo'sgEinae.  Wii,  lEn  Lei- 
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95  four  pieces.  Then  |  I  called  her  into  my  room  ||  and  barred  the  door. 
Peccavi,  |  nam  uxori  in  sinistra  parte  me  posui.  Deinde  |  cum  uxori 
mea  concubui.  After  I  had  done  so,  I  spoke  |  and  said,  “O  my 
dear!  don't  wish  to  move  about  this  |  day  and  night;  just  lie  on 
100  your  back  with  legs  extended.”  Thus  said  I  ||  to  my  wife.  J 

Then  she  obeyed  me;  and  my  wife  said  that  she  j  guessed  that  I 
was  treating  her  with  medicine,  that  she  might  have  a  child.  |  Pos- 
tea  menstrua  |  uxoris  meae  destiterunt.  Praegnans  erat  et  puellam 
5  peperit.  |  Etenim  in  sinistra  parte  jacebam  dum  cum  uxore  ||  con- 
cumbebam.  Quare  infans  erat  puella.  Now  1  |  had  a  child;  and  I 
believe  in  the  medicine,  for  my  wife  never  |  had  had  a  child  for 
eight  winters.  1  |  gave  her  the  medicine  and  she  was  pregnant  at 
10  once  and  when  |  we  had  been  married  nine  winters  we  ||  had  a 
daughter,  j 

The  girl  was  four  months  old  when  my  wife  was  pregnant  again,  | 
and  she  had  another  girl.  |  Now  we  have  been  married  sixteen 
winters,  I  and  my  wife,  |  and  we  have  four  children,  all  girls.  Eight  || 
15  winters  we  had  no  children.  Now  for  eight  winters  we  have  had  | 
children.  The  only  reason  why  I  am  sick  at  heart  is  that  the  children 
are  all  |  girls,  for  there  is  no  boy.  [Thus  said  |  T!at!Endzid  of  the 
Seaward-Dwellers.]  ) 

tsIaleLaq  la'xEn  g’ae'lase.  Wa,  glPmesEmrxu  la  latsla'llla;  le'- 
95  gin  LEne'x’hdxa  tlexI'lasEn  g’ae'lase.  Wa,  lahnEn  Le'xLequllta, 
qaxgln  hek’  ku'lx’£idaa'se  gEmxa'gawalllasEn  gEnE'me.  Wa,  lEn 
nExwa'lax’Td  le£weii  gEiiEme.  Wa,  Ieii  gwala.  Wa,  Ieh  yaq  lEg’ada. 
Wa,  lEn  £ne'k-a:  “£ya,  a'de,  gwa'la  £nex‘  qas  ya'£wixllIleLdsxwa 
£nalaLex  LE£wa  ganuLex.  A'EmLEs  tle'gllLoL  £yila'laL,”  hie'k’En- 
100  LaxEn  gEnE'me. 

Wa,  la  na'nagegl  g’a'xEn.  Wa,  la  hie'k’En  gEnE'maxs  lETna'e 
k’o'tEn  laEm  pEta'q  qa  bEwe'Ahvides.  Wa,  la£me  gwal  e'xEntEn 
gEnE'me  la'xeq.  Wa,  la£me  bEwe'x£w!da.  Wa,  la  £ma'£yol£Itsa 
tsla'ts  lEdagEme.  QaTaxgln  gEmxagawadlleg’axgln  lek’  iiExwa'- 
5  lax’Td  LE£wErn  gEnE'me,  la'g’Ilas  tsfa'ts  lEdagEme.  Wa,  la£mE'n 
xu'ngwadEx’hda.'  Wa,  la£mEn  o'q!us£Idxa  pEta'  qaxgln  hewa'xek* 
bE we 'x£w idamasxEn  gEnE'maxa  ma£lgu£na'l£Enxe  ts!Eewu'nxa.  Wa, 
Ieii  patle'dEq;  la  he'x’hdaEm  bEwe'x£wida.  Wa,  Ieii  na,£nEma- 
x£Enxelaxa  ts!E£wu/nxe  ha'yasEk’alaxgln  la'g’anu£xu  xu'ngwa- 
10  dEx’htse  tsla'ts  lEdagEme. 

Wa,  lie/£mis  a'le/£s  mo'sgEmeklleda  ts  !a'ts  tedagEmaxs  la'e  e't!e- 
dEn  gEnE'me  bEwe'x£w!da!  Wa,  laE'mxae  tsIa'tslEdagEma.  Wa, 
la'nu£xu  q!aL!ax£E'nxag’ogw!laxa  ts!E£wu'nxe  gak’a'la  LE£wEn  gE¬ 
nE'me.  Wa,  la  mo'kun  sa'sEme  tsle'daxsa.  Ma£lgu£na'i£Enxa  ts'lE- 
15  £wu'nxe  k’ lea's  sa'sEma.  Wa,  lanu£xu  ma£lgu£naT£Enxa  tslE^wu'nxe 
la  sa/sEnmokwa.  Wa,  le'x’a£mes  tslEnE'msEn  na'qa£yaxs  £na'xwa- 
£mae  ts!e'daqEn  sa'sEme,  yixs  k’lea'sae  ba'baguma.  [£ne'k’e  T!a'- 
t!Ents!edasa  Lla'Llasiqwala.] 
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Birth 

The  woman  has  not  had  a  husband  for  a  long  time,  when  she  is  1 
with  child;  |  and  when  she  thinks  that  she  is  with  child,  both  of 
them  at  once  |  are  careful.  | 

Her  husband  takes  nothing  that  he  sees  ||  that  is  hurt  by  a  man,  5 
or  a  bird  with  blood  on  its  head,  or  |  a  seal  with  blood  on  its  head 
or  with  singed  hair.  He  and  |  his  wife  take  a  little  of  it,  and  hide 
it  at  a  dry  place  under  |  a  cedar-tree.  They  leave  it  there  until  the 
child  of  the  woman  is  born.  |  I  have  forgotten  this.  When  he  first 
wipes  off  with  soft  ||  shredded  cedar-bark  the  blood  of  whatever  he  10 
sees,  he  carries  it  to  his  house;  |  and  when  his  wife  is  lying  down,  he 
asks  her  to  sit  upon  the  floor;  |  and  when  she  sits  there,  the  man 
begins  at  the  back  of  his  wife’s  head,  |  holding  the  bloody  cedar- 
bark,  and  passes  it  down  |  her  back;  and  as  he  is  passing  down  the 
cedar-bark,  he  says,  ||  "This  would  happen  to  you.”  He  does  this  15 
four  times,  |  passing  the  bloody  cedar-bark  down  her  back,  and  says 
four  times,  "This  |  would  happen  to  you”  (he  means  to  the  child 
that  she  is  bearing);  and  when  |  this  is  done,  he  goes  and  hides  it 
at  a  dry  place  under  a  cedar-tree.  | 

The  man  also  takes  the  tail  of  a  deer,  and  ||  the  ends  of  the  four  24) 
arms  of  an  octopus,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  .a  snake,  |  and  the  feet  of 


Birth 

Wa,  k’lestla  gala  lawadeda  tslEdaqaxs  lae  bEwex£wida.  Wa,  1 
gdTmese  oq!us£id  laEm  bEwex£wideda  tslEdaqaxs  lae  hex’hdaEm 
£naxwa  aek'ila. 

Wa,  laEm  kdeas  k' !es.ax£etsosa  la'wunEme  laxes  dox£waLEle  laxa 
yilkwa£yasa  bEgwanEme  LE£wa  Elkumala  tsleklwa;  wa,  he£misa  5 
megwate  Elkumala  loxs  tslEx’asEwae.  Wa,  ha£staEm  ax£edaatse 
LE£wis  gEnEme,  yixa  la£wunEme,  qa£s  la  qliilalElsaq  laxa  lEmwa- 
ga£ya  welkwe.  Wa,  la£me  hex'sal  gwesLe  lalaal  lax  mayoldEmLasa 
tslEdaqe.  Wa,  hexoLEn  LlElewesoxs  gdbmae  dex-£Itsa  qloyaakwe 
k'adzEkwa  lax  Elkwases  dogiilaxs  g'axae  dfilaq  laxes  g'okwe.  Wa,  16 
gdhmese  qElgwile  gEnEmasExs  lae  axkdalaq  qa  k!wag‘allles.  Wii, 
gdhmese  k!waelExs  laeda  bEgwanEme  g'aglLEla  lax  oxLaata£yases 
gEnEme  daxsgEmexa  El£Elkula  k'adzr.kwa,  qa£s  liinaxwe  liaxEla 
lax  5dzoxsdE£yases  gEnEme.  Wa,  la£me  hieg’EtEwexs  lae  nasa 
k’adzEkwe;  "YuEms  heyolaxsdox.”  Wii,  la£me  moplEna  noxnno-  15 
kwasa  El£Elkula  k'adzEkwa.  Wa,  laxae  moplEna  £nek-a:  "YuEms 
heyolaxsdox,”  laxa  boxwa£yas  gEnEmas  noxusos.  Wa,  gdhmese 
gwalExs  lae  qliilalElsaq  lax  lEm£waga£yasa  welkwe. 

Wa,  he£mis  axsosa  bEgwanEme  dayoxsda£yasa  gewase,  LE£wa 
mowe  dzedzElEmx'sIdzesa  tlEqwa,  LE£wa  oba£yas  oxsda£yasa  se-  20 
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22  a  toad.  All  these  he  keeps;  |  and  he  passes  them  over  his  wife  when 
she  gives  birth  to  the  child.  | 

And  when  his  wife  has  been  with  child  for  nine  months,  the  man  | 
25  walks  continually.  He  goes  into  the  house  ||  not  fast;  but  when  he 
goes  out,  he  jumps  |  out.  | 

And  when  his  wife  feels  that  she  is  going  to  give  birth  to  the  child, 
he  asks  |  an  old  woman  to  act  as  midwife  for  her  and  to  take  care  of 
30  her  .  |  And  when  the  old  woman  comes,  she  at  once  asks  ||  the  woman 
to  lie  on  her  back,  knees  up,  with  spread  legs.  |  "When  she  does  so, 
the  old  woman  feels  of  her  |  abdomen  [to  ascertain]  the  position 
of  the  child.  She  takes  |  perch-oil  and  rubs  her  hands  with  much 
of  it,  and  she  rubs  over  |  the  abdomen  of  the  woman  from  below 
35  the  breastbone  ||  to  the  groins.  After  she  has  done  so  she  sits  still  | 
and  waits.  The  man  meanwhile  is  running  about  quickly.  |  He 
goes  very  slowly  when  he  enters  a  |  house,  and  he  is  very  fast  when 
he  comes  out.  Now  the  old  |  woman  takes  the  ends  of  the  tentacles 
40  of  the  octopus  and  the  ||  deer-tail  and  the  snake-tail  and  the  toad- 
feet,  |  and  also  four  chitons ;  and  she  takes  four  |  shells  of  (medium¬ 
sized)  clams,  and  puts  them  down  next  to  the  fire.  |  First  she  takes  the 
tongs  and  picks  up  the  deer-tail  |  and  puts  it  on  the  fire.  When  the 

21  lEme;  wa,  hehnisa  g’og’Eguyasa  wuqlase.  Wa,  lie£staEm  axelaxuse, 
qa£s  noyoLexes  gEnEme  qo  mayoFldLo. 

Wa,  gdFmese  helogwile  gEnEmasexs  lae  hemEnala£meda  bEgwa- 
iiEme  la  yax'Flala  qasa.  Wa,  gdFmese  laeL  laxa  g'okwaxs  lae 
25  lrles  yineLExs  lae  laeLa.  Wa,  guFmese  g'axawulsExs  lae  dzElx'E- 
wElsa. 

Wa,  giFmese  pleplExwele  gEnEmasexs  lae  axlr  lalaxa  mamayul- 
tsilaenoxwe  q!ulyaxu  tslEdaqa  qa  fas  mamayultsTlax  gEnEmas. 
Wa,  glFmese  lada  qlulyakwe  tslEdaqExs  lae  hex'hdaEm  axk- lalaxa 
30  tslEdaqe  qa  t!ex-£aliles  k’losala;  wa,  hehnis  qa  £yilales.  Wa,  g’ll- 
£mese  he  gwaeleda  ts'.Edaqaxs  lae  p!ex£wideda  qlulyakwe  tslEdaqex 
tEk'las  lax  gwaedzasasa  gdnanEme.  Wa,  hemiis  la  ax£edaatsexa 
dzeklwise,  qa£s  qlElqlEltslanEndesa  qlenEme,  qa£s  la  LExultsEmes 
lax  tEkdasa  t-slEdaqe  g'ayabala  lax  bEnba£yas  LlEmaklubanas 
35  lag'aa  lax  naAwas.  Wa,  guFmese  gwalExs  lae  sEltlalila.  Wa, 
la£me  olastogwallla.  Wa,  laEmpeda  bEgwanEme  alax’hd  la  yax'i- 
diilaxs  qasae.  Wa,  la£me  Lomax-£Id  laLal  sEltalaxs  lae  laeL  laxa 
g'okwe,  qa£s  altlEqslexs  g’axae  etEwulsa.  Wa,  la£meda  qltilya- 
kwe  tslEdaq  ax£edxa  dzedzElEms!dza£yasa  tEqlwa  LE£wa  doyoxs- 
da£yasa  gewase,  p£wa  oxsdE£yasa  selEme,  LE£wa  g’ogdguyowasa 
40  wuqlase,  wa,  he£misa  mosgEme  qlanasa.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  mowex- 
La  xalaetsa  g'aweqlanEme  qa£s  mEXEnolIsEles  laxa  lEgwIle.  Wa, 
he£mis  gll  ax£etsoseda  tslesLala  qa£s  k'llpledes  laxa  doyoxsda- 
£yasa  gewase,  qa£s  aaxLales  laxes  lEgwlle.  Wa,  glFmese  tslEx-£I- 
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hair  begins  to  burn,  ||  she  puts  the  burnt  hair  into  one  of  the  |  clam¬ 
shells.  When  she  thinks  it  is  enough,  she  passes  the  |  deer-tail  up 
and  down  the  back  of  the  woman,  who  is  sitting  up.  |  She  does  this 
four  times;  and  she  says  four  times,  |  “This  would  happen  to  you;" 
and  after  she  has  done  so,  she  throws  it  into  the  ||  fire.  She  does  this  50 
with  all  the  other  things;  and  when  they  |  all  have  been  burnt  to  a 
crisp,  she  pours  some  water  on  the  remains  of  the  deer-tail.  \  After 
doing  this,  she  stirs  it,  and  then  she  lets  |  the  woman  drink  it.  Then 
she  takes  the  burnt  tentacles  |  of  the  octopus  and  pours  some  water 
over  them,  stirs  them,  ||  and  gives  it  to  the  woman  and  lets  her  drink  55 
it.  | 

Then  she  takes  some  perch-oil,  pours  a  little  of  it  on  the  ]  burnt 
snake-tail,  and  she  does  the  same  with  the  j  burnt  toad-feet.  She 
stirs  it,  so  that  it  forms  a  paste,  |  and  rubs  it  on  the  stomach  of  the 
woman,  first  the  ||  snake  and  then  the  toad,  so  that  her  stomach  is  60 
blackened.  |  When  this  is  done,  she  takes  water  and  pours  it  on  the  | 
burnt  chiton,  and  stirs  it  until  it  is  watery.  When  |  the  birth- 
pains  come  often,  the  old  |  woman  takes  the  chiton  water  and  gives 
it  to  the  woman  to  drink;  [|  and  after  drinking  all  of  this,  she  waits  to  65 
see  what  is  going  to  happen.  When  |  the  pains  come  in  quick 
succession,  |  the  old  woman  pulls  up  her  petticoat  and  places  her 

deda  habEsas  lae  axts !alas  tslaxunotas  habEsas  laxa  hiEmexLa  45 
xalaesa.  Wa,  gITmese  k'otaq  laEm  helaxs  lae  noxbvltsa  ts!ax‘- 
mote  doyoxsdesa  gewase  lax  awlg'a£yasa  tstedaqaxs  klwaelae. 
Wa,  laEmxae  mop'.Enaxs  naas.  Wa,  laxae  moplEna  £nek'a:  Au- 
Ems  heyolaxsdox."  Wa,  gITmese  gwalExs  lae  tshsxLEndEq  laxes 
lEgwIle,  Wa,  la  he£staEm  gwex’Tdxa  waokwe.  Wa,  gITmese  £na-  50 
xwa  la  ts  lolkuxs  lae  giiqfEqasa  £wape  laxa  ts!ots!almote  doyoxs¬ 
desa  gewase.  Wa,  gITmese  gwal  xwetaqexs  lae  naqamats  laxa 
tslEddqe.  Wa,  la£me  et!ed  ax£edxa  ts!ots!almotasa  dzedzElEmbal- 
ts!ana£yasa  tEqlwa,  qa£s  guqlEqesa  £wape  laq.  Wa,  laxae  xwetle- 
dEq.  Wa,  laxae  ts!as  laxa  ts'.Edaqe,  qa  naxTdeseq.  55 

Wa,  la  ax£ed  laxa  dzeklwise,  qa£s  xanlaqe  gtiq  Iicqas  lax  ts  lo¬ 
ts  lalmotas  oxsdE£yasa  selEme.  Wa,  laxae  heEm  gwex-Idxa 
ts!ots!almotas  g'og'Eguyasa  wuqlase.  Wa,  la  xwetledEq  qa  gEn- 
k-es.  Wa,  la  dzEx’sEmts  lax  tEk'lasa  ts’Edaqe.  HeEm  g'aleda 
selEme.  Wa,  la  maklleda  wuqlasaq.  Wa,  a£mis  la  tslole  tEk'Ias.  60 
Wa,  gITmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  £wape  qa£s  guqteqes  lax  ts  lo¬ 
ts  !aimotasa  qlanase.  Wa,  la  xwetledEq  qa  £wapales.  Wii,  gdl- 
£mese  nEnxwaakule  sex-sex-aena£yasa  g'lnanEmaxs  laeda  qlulyakwe 
tstedaq  ax£edxa  q!ana£stala  £wapa  qa£s  naqamases  laxa  tslEdaqe. 
Wa,  gITmese  £wi£la  nax£ldqexs  lae  et!ed  olastogwalila.  Wa,  g'il-  65 
£mese  Lomax'ud  la  nEnxwaakule  sex'scx'aena£yasa  g  inan.Em.axs  lae 
nexostodeda  qlulyakwej  tslEdaqxes  saxsda£ye,  qa£s  dzexwalilexs 
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68  legs  |  on  the  floor  as  she  sits  down.  She  takes  much  soft  shredded 
cedar-bark  and  |  places  it  between  her  knees;  and  after  this  has 
70  been  done,  ||  she  calls  the  woman  to  sit  on  her  knees.  |  The  woman 
has  her  legs  outside  of  the  thighs  of  the  old  |  woman,  and  the  old 
woman  puts  her  arms  around  her.  The  |  old  woman  puts  her  arms 
around  the  waist  of  the  woman;  and  when  the  child  is  about  to  be 
75  born,  |  the  old  woman  blows  down  each  side  of  the  neck  ||  of  the 
woman;  and  after  the  child  has  been  born,  she  tries  to  get  the  | 
afterbirth;  and  when  it  does  not  come  quickly,  she  takes  a  small 
dish  |  and  places  it  in  front  of  the  woman,  and  she  puts  her  finger 
down  her  throat  |  until  she  vomits.  Then  the  afterbirth  comes  out.  | 
80  Then  the  woman  moves  away,  and  they  call  her  husband.  ||  As  soon 
as  he  comes,  they  take  a  knife,  and  twisted  cotton  thread  |  with 
which  they  tie  the  umbilical  cord  of  the  child.  |  After  this  has  been 
done,  they  cut  it  off;  and  when  it  is  off,  they  take  a  washtub  |  and 
pour  it  half  full  of  water.  Then  the  old  |  woman  puts  her  left  foot 
85  into  it,  and  ||  she  places  the  child  on  it  so  that  it  sits  on  the  instep,  | 
while  she.  is  holding  it  with  her  left  hand.  She  washes  it  with  the 
right  hand;  |  and  when  this  is  done,  she  takes  soft  shredded  cedar- 
bark  |  and  wipes  the  child’s  body  with  it.  After  this  is  done,  she 
takes  red  ocher  |  and  puts  a  little  in  its  mouth  in  order  to  make  its 


68  klwaelae.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  qlenEme  q!oyaaku  k'adzEkwa,  qa£s 
ax£oliles  lax  awagawaqyases  okwax'a£ye.  Wa,  glTmese  gwaTall- 
70  Iexs  lae  Leflalaxa  tslEdaqe,  qa  las  klwak'ax'eq.  Wa,  la£me  Lle- 
iJasot!Ena£ye  g'bg'Eguyawasa  tslEdaqe  lax  ewanolg'a£yasa  qlulya- 
kwe  tslEdaqa.  Wa,  la£me  kdp  lExawa£yeda  ts'.Edaqaq.  Wa,  lada 
qlulyakwe  tslEdaq  klboyEwexa  tslEdaqe.  Wa,  g'lTmese  sex'£ideda 
gdnanEmaxs  lae  poxwotslodeda  qlulyakwe  tslEdaqEx  £wax'sanolxa- 
75  wa£yasa  tslEdaqe.  Wa,  g'lTmese  lawayeda  glnanEinaxs  lae  lfdoidaxa 
maene.  Wfi,  glTmese  k'  les  gEyol  g'axExs  lae  ax£etsE£weda  lalogume, 
qa£s  la  k'agEmlfias  laxa  ts  lEdaqe.  Wa,  la  gElx£w!tses  q  Iwaq  Iwax'ts  !a- 
na£ye.  Wa,  g'lTmese  hox£widExs  lae  lawayeda  maene.  Wa,  g-il£mese 
lawaxs  lae  Lequlilxa  tslEdaqe.  Wii,  la£me  Le£lalasE£we  la£wunEmas. 
80  Wii,  gdhmese  g'axExs  lae  ax£edxa  k-  lawayowe  LE£wa  mEdEkwe  yawa- 
bEdzowa.  Wa,  he£mis  la  yilfldxa  ts  lEyoxLaeyasa  gdnanEme.  Wa,  gdl- 
£ mese  gwiilExs  lae  t  lots  lEdEq.  Wii,  glTmese  lawaxs  lae  ax£edxa  ts  14- 
tsle,  qa£s  guxtslodesa k'oxsta  £wap  laq.  Wa,  la£me  dzexusteda  qlulya¬ 
kwe.  tslndaxses  gEmxoltsIdza£ye  gmguyo  laq.  Wa,  liehnis  la 
85  q  lEflaLElodaatsesa  glnauEme,  qa  klwales  lax  awlg‘altsldza£yasexs 
lae  dalases  gEmxolts  !ana£ye  laqexs  lae  kwasases  helk' lots  !ana£ye 
laq.  Wa,  glTmese  gwfilExs  lae  ax£edxa  qloyaakwe  k'adzEkwa, 
qa£s  deg'itledes  laq.  Wa,  glTmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  gtigum- 
yime,  qa£s  tobEnses  laq,  qa  halabales  k‘  lix'htsa  £yax’same  g'aes 
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bowels  move,  so  that  the  bad  tilings  ||  in  the  belly  of  the  child  come  90 
out;  and  when  this  is  done,  she  puts  an  |  old  blanket  around  the 
child.  Now,  if  it  is  a  boy,  it  is  called  Tsaxis,  |  because  it  is  born 
at  Tsaxis,  and  that  name  is  given  to  him.  | 

When  the  child  is  ten  months  old,  straps  are  put  on  him.  Then 
his  father  invites  |  his  tribe,  and  all  the  men  go  into  his  house.  || 
They  sit  down  and  watch  the  singeing  of  the  hair  of  the  child;  for  95 
they  put  |  a  comb  under  the  hair  of  the  child,  take  dried  split  cedar- 
wood,  j  and  light  the  end  in  the  fire.  With  these  |  they  singe  off  the 
hair  of  the  child.  When  it  is  all  off,  |  they  take  the  knee-straps  of 
skin  and  put  them  around  the  knees,  ||  and  the  ankle-straps  of  skin  100 
are  put  around  the  ankles,  and  J  the  arm-straps  are  put  on  and  the 
wrist-straps.  When  this  is  done,  |  they  put  red  ocher  on  the  child’s 
head;  and  after  this  is  done,  they  |  put  a  silk  handkerchief  around  the 
head.  Then  all  the  |  men  paint  themselves  with  ocher;  and  after  all 
this  is  done,  ||  the  father  gives  a  silk  handkerchief  to  each  |  man.  5 
After  the  father  has  given  a  silk  handkerchief  to  them,  he  |  says, 

“  This  is  given  by  my  child  Deyad.”  He  is  no  longer  called  |  Tsaxis.  | 

I  have  forgotten  about  the  afterbirth  of  the  child,  which  is  kept  in 
the  house  for  ||  four  days.  Then  the  man  takes  J  vew-wood  and  cuts  10 
one  end  of  it  so  that  it  is  sharp  like  |  a  needle.  It  is  four  finger- 


lax  tEkdasa  g'lnanEme.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwala  lae  qlsnepsEmtsa  90 
p  !Elp  lElxamadzEse  laq.  Wa,  la£me  LegadEs  Tsaxise  yixs  babagu- 
mae,  qaxs  hae  mayuLEme  Tsaxise.  Wa,  la£me  yala  LeqElasos. 

Wa,  la  helogwllaxs  lae  kunxwedEkwa,  yixs  lae  Ledales  ompaxes 
g-okulote,  qa  las  £whlaeL  lax  g'okwasxa  bEgwanEmx'sa.  Wa,  la£me 
hiaxwa  klusemllxa  la  tslEx'lltsEmdEx  sE£yas,  yixs  axabayaeda  95 
xEgEmax  sE£yasa  g'lnaiiEmaxs  lae  ax£etsE£wa  lEmxwa  xoku  k!wa£x- 
Lawa.  Wa,  lahnese  mex'bEntso£  laxa  lEgwIle.  Wa,  hehnis  la 
ts  lEX'EltsEmdayox  sE£yasa  g'lnanEme.  Wa,  g'lhmese  £wl£laxs  lae 
ax£etsE£weda  qeqEx-p!eg-a£ye  klutsla,  qa£s  qeqEX’p  legdndayowe  laq. 

Wa,  laxae  qeqEX’sidzEiitsosa  k  !uts  !e  qeqEx-s!dza£ya,  LE£wa  qe-  100 
qEx’SEyap  !a£ye,  LEfwa  qeqEx'ts!ana£ye.  Wii,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae 
qobEltsEmtsE£we  x’omsasesa  giimse.  W7a,  g'lhmese  gwfdExs  lae 
qEX'lmtsdsa  silk'e  lalaxwiwa£ya.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwalExs  lae  £naxwa 
gumshdeda  £naxvm  bebhgwanEma.  Wa,  g'lhmese  £naxwa  gwalExs 
lae  ompase  yax£wltsa  £nal£nEme  silk'  lalaxwiwe£  laxa  £naxwa  5 
bebEgwanEma.  Wii,  g'lhmese  £wdxtosa  silk'e  laElalaxwlwa£yaxs  lae 
£nek'eda  ompe:  “  Hasdoxwa  DeyadexEn  xunokwex.  La£mox  gwal 
TsaxisLa.”  • 

HexbLEn  LElewesE£wa  maenasa  ginanEme  yixs  g'lhmae  mop  lEn- 
xwa£se  £nalas  axel  laxa  g'okwaxs  laeda  bEgwanEme  ax£edxa  10 
nlEmqle  qa£s  k'!ax£wldex  apsba£ya  qa  ex'bes,  qa  yuwes  gwex'sa 
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widths  |  long.  When  he  finishes  what  he  is  making,  he  takes 
twisted  |  sinew  of  the  black  bear  and  the  afterbirth,  in  the  evening, 
15  and  he  pushes  ||  the  point  of  the  yew  peg  into  its  hollow  end,  where 
the  |  umbilical  cord  has  been  cut  off.  When  it  is  three  |  finger- 
widths  in,  he  takes  the  |  twisted  sinew  and  ties  it  on.  He  ties  the 
end  of  the  |  afterbirth  around  the  end  of  the  thing  that  has  been 
20  pushed  in  and  that  is  like  a  needle  of  yew-wood  in  ||  the  hollow 
end  of  the  afterbirth.  He  ties  it  as  firmly  as  possible,  |  and  it  is 
in  this  way:  |  [ — - 

When  this  is  '  /v  done,  he  takes  an  old  mat  and  |  wraps 

it  around  it.  /  J  Late  at  night,  when  everybody  is 

asleep  |  in  the  ^ ^  village,  the  man  himself  takes  the 

25  clam-digging  stick  ||  and  the  afterbirth  that  has  been  tied  up,  and 
he  digs  a  hole  at  a  place  where  |  all  the  men  walk  on  the  street. 
He  |  just  wishes  the  old  mat  containing  the  afterbirth  to  fit  into 
the  |  hole  that  he  digs,  and  he  puts  it  into  it.  He  wants  it  to  be 
30  one  span  |  deep  under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  ||  Then  he  covers  it  up 
and  levels  down  the  |  soil.  He  takes  a  bucket  with  water  and  pours 
it  |  over  it,  so  that  it  can  not  be  seen  that  the  soil  has  been  moved. 
When  this  has  been  done,  |  he  goes  home.  |  .  .  . 


12  qhmayowe.  Wa,  la  modEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex,  yix 
£wasgEmasas.  Wa,  giPmese  gwale  axa£yasexs  lae  ax£edxa  mEdE- 
kwe  attemsa  Llafye  LE£wa  maenexa  la  dzaqwa.  Wa,  la  LEnLE- 
15  qlEqas  ex’ba£yasa  LlEmqle  lax  kwaxuba£yas  g’ax'saasas  t!ots!En- 
da£ye  laxa  ts !EyoxLa£ye.  Wa,  giPmese  la  yuduxudEn  laxEns 
q!waq!wax‘ts!ana£yex  ylxa  lalaeltsa  LlEmqlaxs  lae  ax£edxa  medE- 
kwe  at!Ema  qa  yiPaLElodes.  Wa,  la£me  yaxots  lax  oba£yasa 
maenaxs  lae  LlEngeLEle  oba£yasa  he  gwex-s  q!Ena£yo  Lhmqla  lax 
20  lolp  !EgE£yasa  maene.  Wa,  la£me  lalak!ut!aqexs  lae  ylPaLElodEq 
g-a  gwaleg-a  (fig.). 

W^'a,  giPmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  \v  !ak-  lobana,  qa£s  qlEnep- 
sEmdes  laq.  Wa,  gdPmese  gala  la  ganoLExs  lae  £naxwa  mex£e- 
deda  g'okulaxs  lae  xamax-£Ida£meda  bEgwanEme  ax£edxa  k'  klakwe 
25  LE£wa  qlEnepsEmala  maenaxs  lae  qasfida,  qa£s  la  £lap!ida  laxa 
hemEnalahne  qayatsa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEmaxa  tlExdla.  Wa,  la£me 
aEm  £nex-  qa  heldzEqElesa  k-  !ak‘  lobanasgEmala  maene  laxes 
£lapa£yaxs  lae  axbEtEnts  laq.  Wa,  la£me  aEm  £nex‘  qa  £nEinp!En- 
guk’Elisexa  dzEqwa  laxEns  q  !waq  Iwax'ts  !ana£yex  ylx  £walabEtEl- 
30  dzasas;  yixs  lae  dzEinegEndEq.  Wa,  gffPmese  la  hiEmakuleda 
dzEqwaxs  lae  ax£edxa  £wabEts!ala  nagatsla,  qaxs  la-  guqElsElas 
laq  qa  le  !eses  awulx'Es  yawenkwa  dzEqwa.  Wa,  giPmese  gwalExs, 
g’axae  na£nakwa  laxes  g-okwe.  .  . 
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Now  I  will  talk  about  the  woman,  the  wife  of  ||  the  man,  when  she 
gives  birth  to  her  child.  Then  the  man  heats  |  some  water;  and 
when  it  is  hot,  he  |  puts  a  little  oil  into  it,  and  gives  it  in  a  spoon  to 
his  wife.  \  He  puts  in  front  of  her  the  hot  water  and  the  oil,  and  |  his 
wife  continues  to  drink  it,  ||  that  the  two  “pillows”  and  the  blood  of 
the  womb  may  come  off.  |  Much  soft  cedar-bark  is  also  given  by  the 
man  to  his  wife  |  to  sit  on,  and  when  it  is  soaked  with  blood  |  he 
changes  it.  Then  he  puts  the  bloody  cedar-bark  |  into  a  basket. 
When  the  “pillows”  come  out  and  ||  the  blood,  and  the  child  is 
four  days  old,  |  the  man  washes  his  wife  in  hot  water,  and  she  wipes 
her  body  with  |  soft  shredded  cedar-bark;  and  after  doing  so,  |  she 
throws  the  cedar-bark  that  had  been  used  as  a  towel  on  the  other  | 
cedar-bark  in  the  basket.  Then  the  man  goes  up  to  the  ||  rear  of  the 
house,  and  hangs  up  behind  the  post  the  basket  with  the  cedar- 
bark.  |  There  he  leaves  it  to  dry.  After  this  has  been  done,  |  he 
cuts  off  the  hair  of  his  wife  down  to  her  neck.  |  When  the  umbilical 
cord  comes  off  from  the  child,  and  he  wishes  |  the  child  to  become 
rich,  he  ties  up  the  cord  and  puts  it  ||  into  a  box  in  which  he  keeps 
his  expensive  copper.  Therefore  |  the  child  will  be  able  to  obtain 
coppers  easily  when  he  becomes  really  a  man.  |  That  is  all  about 
this.  | 

Wa,  lahnesEn  gwagwex's£alal  laxa  tslEdaqe,  yix  gEnEmasa 
bEgwanEmaxs  lae  ‘mayuTida.  Wa,  la£me  ts  !Elxustaguleda  bEgwa- 
nEmaxa  £wape.  Wa,  gdPmese  ts!Elxustax'£Ideda  £wapaxs  lae 
xaLlastEntsa  L!e£na  laq.  Wa,  la  ts!asa  k'atshmaqe  laxes  gEnEme. 
Wa,  la  hangEmlllasa  £wabEts  lalaxa  ts!Elxusta  LE£wa  L!e£na.  Wa, 
la£me  hemEnalagulibme  gEnEmas  £yosaq,  qa  halabales  lawakullsa 
maltsEme  qex'qEnolitsa  gdnanEme  LE£wa  Elkwa  lax  batslas.  Wa, 
he£mis  la  qlenEm  tslEwesa  bEgwanEmaxes  gEnEma  qlenEme  q!o- 
yaaxu  k’adzEkwa  qa  klwaxLawesos.  Wa,  gdPmese  LExhtsa  Elkwaxs 
lae  Llayoq.  Wa,  lanaxwe  lExtslots  laxa  lExa£yeda  El£Elkula  k’adzE- 
kwa.  Wa,  gdhmese  lawiyeda  qex'qEnolisasa  glnanEme  LE£wa 
Elkwaxs  lae  mop  !Enxwa£se  £nalasa  g'inanEmaxs  lae  ts!Elqwet!ede 
gEnEmasa  bEgwanEme  laxa  ts!Elxusta  £wapa.  Wa,  lii  deg'itlltsa 
qloyaakwe  k'adzEkwa  laxes  ok!wina£ye.  Wa,  ghTmese  gwalExs 
lae  Isxts  loyEwe  deg'idan&s  k'adzEku  laxa  okuya£yasa  EpElkula 
k-adzEku  lExtsia  laxa  lExa£ye.  Wii,  leda  bEgwanEme  lag'osta  lax 
ogwiwalllases  g'okwe,  qa£s  la  texu£waLElotsa  kadzEgwatsle  lax 
awap  !a£yasa  Lame.  Wii,  la£me  lEmxwaq.  Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs 
lae  tsEX’TdEx  sE£yases  gEnEme,  qa  tsetsEglnolxawakwes.  Wa, 
la£me  lawiiye  ts  !EyoxLa£yas  xunokwas.  Wii,  gIPmese  £nex'  qa 
qleqiades  lae  yiltslEmdEq  laxa  ts!EyoxLa£ye  qa£s  lii  guts  lots 
laxa  g'ildase  gutslEwatses  la£xula  Lliiqwa.  Wa,  he£mis  lagilas 
holEmale  xunokwaxa  idaqwiixs  lae  alax-£id  la  bEgwiinEma.  Wa, 
la£me  gwalwisLa  laxeq. 
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Treatment  of  Infants 

1  Washing  the  New-Born  Child. — When  the  child  is  horn,  |  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  hole  by  the  midwife,  who  cuts  |  the  navel-string 
after  she  has  tied  the  end  with  twisted  yellow  cedar-bark.  She  | 
5  takes  a  wash-basin  and  pours  cold  water  into  it.  She  ||  puts  four 
stones,  not  very  large,  into  the  fire.  Then  the  woman  takes  |  well- 
rubbed  yellow  cedar-bark,  and  with  it  she  wipes  the  body  of  the 
child,  |  so  that  what  the  midwife  calls  the  “tallow”  of  the  body  of 
the  child  |  that  is  just  born  comes  off;  and  after  she  has  wiped  the 
body  of  the  child,  she  takes  |  a  pair  of  tongs  and  picks  up  one  of  the 
10  red-hot  stones;  and  ||  the  midwife  speaks  to  the  red-hot  stone,  and  | 
says:  “I  pray  to  you,  Supernatural-One,  to  give  to  our  darling  |  the 
power  to  withstand  sickness.”  | 

And  after  she  has  finished  her  speech,  she  puts  (the  red-hot  stone)  | 
15  into  the  wash-basin  of  the  child.  Then  she  takes  another  ||  red-hot 
stone,  speaks  to  it  also,  and  |  says,  as  she  holds  the  child  in  the  left 
hand,  and  |  the  tongs  in  the  right  hand:  “I  pray  to  you,  Super¬ 
natural-One,  |  that  the  curses  of  those  who  are  jealous  j  of  the 
name  of  his  father  may  not  harm  him.”  || 

20  And  after  her  speech  is  at  an  end,  she  puts  (the  stone)  into  the  same 
place  where  she  put  down  the  first  one  |  she  prayed  to.  Then  she 


Treatment  of  Infants 

1  Washing  the  New-Born  Child. — Hibmexs  g'alaemayobldayoweda  g'i- 

nanEme,  wa,  la  qlElElelEmsa  mamayoltsila  tslEdaqa  qa£s  tlots’.Endex 
ts'.EyoxLa^yasexs  lae  gwal  yipoyodEq  yisa  medEkwe  dexwa,  wa,  la 
a£x£edxa  kwadzatsle  qa£s  guxtslddesa  £wape  wuda£sta  laq.  Wa,  la 
5  mosgEma  k'  !es  awa  tlesEm  axLala  laxa  lEgwlle.  Wa,  la£me  ax£ededa 
ts'.Edaqaxa  aek' laakwe  q!oyaaku  dexwa  qa£s  deg'ites  laxa  g'inanEme 
qa  £wi£lawesa  gwE£yasa  mamayoltsila  yasEx£unesa  g'inanEmaxs  g'alae 
mayoLEma.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwal  deg'itaxa  g'inanEmaxs,  lae  ax£edxa 
t-slesLala  qa£s  k'liplides  laxa  x'IxsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  la  yaqlE- 
10  g'afieda  mamayoltsila  tslEdaq  laxa  x'IxsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  la 
£nek'a:  “Wa,  la£niEn  hawaxEloL  nawalaku  qa£s  l&saosases  k'!ets!e- 
na£yos  labEdExusa  ts!ets!ax'q!olEme  laxg'anu£xu  wawalk'inek'.” 

Wa,  g'lhmese  qlulbe  waldEmas  lae  k'lipstEnts  laxa  la  q!ots!a  £wap 
laxa  kwadzatsleLaxa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  la  et'.ed  k'  IipsEmdxa  £nEms- 
15  gEme  x'IxsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  laxae  edzaqwa  yaq'.Eg'afia.  Wa, 
laxae  £nek'a  laxes  q'.Elk'!EqElaena£yaxa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  la  dalases 
helk' !olts !ana£ye  laxa  ts'.esLala:  “Wa,  la£mEn  hawaxEloL  nawalaku 
qa£s  lasaosases  k'  lets  !ena£yos  labEdExusa  hangwa£yasa  odzEgEme- 
qElas  LegEmas  ompasEk'.” 

20  Wa,  g'lhmese  qlulbe  waldEmas  lae  k'  lipstEnts  laxa  laasasa  g'ilx’de 
tslElwaqaso£s.  .Wa,  la  etled  k'liplldxa  £nEmsgEme  x'IxsEmala 
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takes  with  her  tongs  another  red-hot  |  stone.  She  speaks,  and  says: 
“Now  I  |  pray  to  you,  Supernatural-One,  to  protect  our  darling, 
that  |  no  trouble  may  befall  him  as  he  is  growing  ||  up.”  | 

When  her  speech  is  at  an  end,  she  puts  the  stone  where  she  put  the  | 
former  ones,  and  she  takes  with  her  tongs  the  (last)  |  red-hot  stone, 
speaks,  and  says:  “Now,  I  |  pray  to  you,  Supernatural-One,  to  give 
to  our  darling  that  he  may  grow  up  without  trouble,  ||  and  that  he 
may  never  be  weakly.”  | 

As  soon  as  her  speech  is  at  an  end,  she  puts  the  stone  into  the  water 
in  the  |  dish  basin  in  which  she  is  going  to  wash  the  child.  She 
feels  of  the  water  to  ascertain  |  whether  it  is  warm;  and  when  its 
temperature  is  right,  |  she  takes  out  the  four  stones  and  puts  them 
down.  ||  Then  she  puts  her  left  foot  into  the  water  in  the  basin,  | 
and  lets  the  child  sit  on  the  instep  of  her  foot.  |  She  takes  well- 
rubbed  yellow  cedar-bark  and  j  puts  it  into  the  water,  and  washes 
the  child  with  it,  so  that  all  the  “tallow”  of  the  body  may  come  off  | 
and  the  blood.  When  this  has  been  done,  she  wipes  the  body  with 
soft  yellow  ||  cedar-bark.  | 

Forming  the  Head  of  the  Child. — When  the  body  of  the  child  is 
dry,  |  she  takes  a  kelp  bottle  containing  oil  of  silver-perch,  |  opens 
the  end,  and  pours  some  oil  into  her  right  hand.  She  |  rubs  it 


t'.esEma.  Wa,  laxae  yaqlEg’ada.  Wa,  laxae  £nek’a:  “Wa,  lahnEn 
hawaxEloL  nawalak11  qa£s  dadama£yeLosaxg’anu£xu  wawalicinek'  qa 
k’  leaseltsEk’  odzEmS,lats  laxa  q  !wax£nakulaeneLaxg- anu£xu  wawal- 
k’inek'.” 

Wa,  g’ibmese  qliilbe  waldEmas  lae  k’lipstEnts  laxa  laasasa  g’ag’i- 
lhye  x'lxbxsEmala  tlesEma.  Wa,  la  etled  k’liplldxa  £nEmsgEme 
x'ixsEinala  tlesEma.  Wa,  la  yaqlEg’ada.  Wii,  la  £nek’a:  “Wa, 
lahnEn  hawaxEloL  nawalaku  qa£s  lasaosases  helolesElaena£yos  k’  les 
q  lults  lenoxwa  laxg’  anu£xu  waw alk’inek’ .  ’  ’ 

Wa,  g'lbmese  qlulbe  waldEmas  lae  k- lipstEnts  laxa  q lots !&lllaxa 
kwadzatsleLasexa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  la  p!a£staxa  £wape  qa£s  p!ex£wi- 
dex  ts!Elxstaena£yas.  Wa,  ghbrnese  helale  la  ts'.Elxstaena£yas  lae 
axwustalaxa  mosgEme  ts lets !Eq lultsEm  tlesEma  qa£s  ax£allles.  Wa, 
la  dzexustases  gEmxoltshlza£ye  lax  £wabEtslawasa  kwadzatsleLaxa 
gdnanEme.  Wa,  la  klwag'altsidzEntsa  g’inanEme  laxes  awig’al- 
tsidza£ye.  Wii,  la  ax£edxa  aek’ laakwe  q!oyaaku  dexwa  qa£s  axstEn- 
des  laxa  £wape  qa£s  kwashdexa  g'inanEme  qa  £wi£lawes  yasEx£u- 
na£yas  LE£wa  Elkwa.  Wa,  g’ihmese  gwala  lae  deg’itlitsa  qloyaakwe 
dexu  laq. 

Forming  the  Head  of  the  Child. — Wa,  g’ikmese  lEmx£un£ideda  g’ina- 
nEmaxs  lae  ax£edxa  £wa£wade  pEntslE£watsa  dzeklwise.  Wa,  la 
qwelExstEndEq  qa£s  x’ixtslanEndes  laxes  helk’ !olts!ana£ye.  Wa,  la. 
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45  on  the  body,  face,  and  ||  head  of  the  child,  and  she  does  not  stop  until 
the  |  child  is  covered  with  fish-oil.  .Then  she  takes  a  well-rubbed, 
split,  medium-  |  sized  (piece  of)  kelp,  covers  it  with  the  oil  of  the 
silver-perch,  and  after  |  this  is  done  she  puts  it  around  the  head  of 
the  child  just  above  the  (  ears.  The  piece  of  kelp  goes  four  times 
50  around  the  head.  ||  It  is  two  finger-widths  wide.  |  After  this  has 
been  done,  she  takes  the  cradle  and  puts  it  down  in  front  of  her.  | 

1  Cradling  the  Child. — She  takes  a  well-prepared  soft  |  skin  of  the 
kid  of  a  mountain-goat  and  spreads  it  out  behind  her.  She  puts  |  the 
child  on  it.  Then  she  takes  well-twisted,  thin,  |  long,  cedar-withes, 
and  places  them  lengthwise  on  the  cradle;  and  the  husband  of  the  || 
5  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  the  child  takes 

V~T - 1 — I - 1 - 

\  +  i  ^ 


his  drill,  and  drills  a  hole  one  | 
from  the  head  of  the  cradle,  |  in 


span  away 
this  way:  | 


and  when  the  hole  goes  through,  he  drills  another  hole  |  four  finger- 
widths  away  from  the  first  one  that  he  |  drilled;  and  he  continues 
10  drilling  holes  four  finger-widths  apart  towards  the  ||  foot-end  of  the 
cradle  along  its  side;  and  after  he  has  drilled  these  holes,  he  takes  |  a 
narrow  strip  of  deer-skin  and  pushes  it  through  the  first  hole,  and 
places  |  the  end  of  the  long  cedar- withe  along  with  it.  He  sews  on 
(the  cedar-withe)  |  firmly.  After  he  has  done  so,  he  takes  another 


LExwitas  lax  ok!wina£yasa  g'inanEme  LE£wis  gogiima£ye  LE£wis 
45  x'omses.  Wa,  abmese  gwalExs  lae  alakdala  LEqe  £wi£wulx'Lalasa 
g’inanEmasa  dzek'.wise.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  aek' laakwe  q!oyaaku 
LEpsaaku  hela  £wa£wada  qa£s  aek'  !e  qleletsdtsa  dzeklwise  laq.  Wa, 
gdbmese  gwalExs  lae  qEx'sEmts  lax  x'omsasa  g'inanEme  ek'lago- 
dalax  plep'.Esp  !E£yas.  Wa,  la,  mop  !Ene£staxa  £waewade  lax  x'omsas. 
50  Wa,  la  maddEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£ye  yix  £wadzEwasasa 
Jwa£wade.  Wa,  g'ibmese  gwala  lae  axdklxa  xaaple  qa£s  k'ag'alile- 
laxes  nlasallle. 

1  Cradling  the  Child. — Wii,  la  ax£edxa  aek' laakwe  papeq!waaku 
klutslox  qa£nexe  qa£s  LEp '.allies  laxes  aLa£ye.  Wa,  la  qlEdzolllasa 
g'inanEme  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  aek' laakwe  sElbEku  wiswulEn  g'ils- 
g'ilt'.a  dEwexa  qa£s  k'atagEndes  laxa  xaap'.e.  Wa,  la  la£wiinEmasa 
5  mayoLa  ts'.Edaq  ax£edxes  sElEme  qa£s  sElx'sodexa  £nEmp!Enk'e 
laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£ye  g'ag'iLEla  lax  oxta£yasa  xaap!e  g'a  gwa- 
leg'a  (Jig.).  Wa,  g'ihmese  lax'sawe  sEla£yas  lae  et'.ed  sElx-£idxa 
modEne  laxEns  q !waq '.wax'ts !ana£yex  aw41agalaasas  lo£  g'ilx'de 
sEles.  Wa,  la  haual  sElaxa  memodEnas  awalagalaas  gwE£yolEla  lax 
10  oxsda£yasa  xaap'.e  lax  ogwaga£yas.  Wa,  g'ibmese  gwai  sElaxs  lae  ax- 
£edxa  ts'.eq'.adzo  k' '.Elxuwakwa  qa£s  nex'sodes  lax  (1).  Wa,  lak'a- 
t'.aLEldts  oba£yasag'ilt!a  wil  sElbEku  dEwex  laqexs  lae  t'.Emg'aaLElots 
aElas.  Wa,  g'ibmese  gwala  lae  et'.ed  ax£edxa  ogiida  ts'.eq'.adzo 
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strip  |  of  deer-skin  and  puts  it  through  the  second  hole;  and  the || 
long  withes  are  not  tight,  in  this  way,  /  and  he  15 

sews  them  on.  |  When  this  has  been  done,  he 

again  takes  a  strip  of  deer-skin,  which  is  called  | 

“Sewing  of  the  cradle-sewing,”  and  pushes  it  through  the  third 
hole,  |  and  he  sews  on  the  cedar-withes.  He  continues  doing  so 

through  the  ]  fourth  and  fifth  holes;  and  after  he  has  done  so, 

he  does  the  same  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  ||  cradle.  Then  he  20 

finishes  the  “strip  for  holding  in  the  child,”  for  that  is  the  name 
of  |  (the  cedar-withe)  (2) .  | 

Then  the  man  takes  a  piece  of  cedar-wood  and  cuts  it  |  thin,  one  finger¬ 
width  wide;  |  and  after  he  has  done  so,  he  puts  four  of  these  into  the 
cradle  ||  a  little  more  than  half  way  down  the  depth  of  the  cradle^,  25 
in  this  way:  |  /  These  are  called  “back-holders.” 

At  the  same  V"  -  -  t  -W/  time  the  midwife  |  splits  cedar- 
withes  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  fin¬ 

ger,  about 
inside  of  the 

she  takes  four  thin  ||  cedar-sticks  a 
the  back-holder,  |  and  she  takes  the 
bark,  |  and  ties  them  on  like  this: 
done,  she  places  it 
called  |  the  “back- 


one  span  less  two  finger-widths  shorter  than  the 
cradle;  and  when  she  has  split  enough  of  these, 


little  shorter  than  30 
split  long  cedar- 


When 


in,  it  is  like  this : 


this  is 
This  is 


on  the  back-holder. 
rest;”and  when  it  has  been  put 


k' lElx'Iwakwa  qa£s  nex'sode  lax  (made).  Wa,  lak'les  Mdutalaxa 
g'ilt'.a  dswexa,  g'a  gwaleg'a  {fig.).  Wa,  laxae  t'.Emg'aaLElots.  Wa,  15 
g'ihmese  gwala  lae  et'.ed  axhedxa  ts'.eqladzo  k‘ !ilxuwakuxa  Legadas 
t’.Emak'agesa  t'.EX'tlEmag'Exse  qa£s  nex’sodes  lax  (yiiduxu). 
Wa,  laxae  t'.Emg'aaLElotsa  dEwexe.  Wa,  a£mese  la  lie  gwesnakulax 
(mowe)  lo£  (sEkda).  Wa,  laxae  heEm  gwex'udxa  gEmxanodza£yasa 
xaap’.e.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwala  tlEx'tlEmag’Exse  qaxs  he'niae  LegEms  20 
(mad) . 

Wa,  la  ax£ededa  bEgwanEmaxa  k!wa£xLa£we  qaes  k'!ax£wideq  qa 
pEldzowes.  Wa,  la  £nEmdEne  £wadzEwasas  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!a- 
na£yex.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwala  lae  ax£alExsas  laxa  xaaplexa  mowe. 
Wa,  la£me  babanalagawe  £walasgEmasasa  xaap'.e  g"a  gwaleg'a  {fig.).  25 
Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  LadEneg'ex'dEina.  Wii,  laueda  mamayoltsila 
ts'.Edaq  papEX's£alaxa  tEXEmexa  yo  £wag'itEns  sEltlax,  maldEnbala 
laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  yix  ts  !Ekwagawa£yas  lax  otslawasa 
xaap'.a.  Wa,  g'ihmese  hehale  pa£yas  lae  ax£edxa  motslaqe  wiswiilto 
k!wa£XLawa.  Wii,  halsEla£mese  ts '.Elts '.Ekwagawesa  LadEneg'ex'dE-  30 
ma.  Wii,  la  ax£edxa  ts  lefts  lEqlastowe  g'ilsg'ilt'.a  dzEXEku  dE- 
nasa  qa£s  yibEdzodexa  tEXEme  qa  g'es  gwaleg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  g'ihmese 
gwalExs  lae  pax£Ents  laxa  LadEneg'ex'dEma.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs 
LadEneg'e.  Wii,  la£me  g'a  gwiile  lax  ots'.awasa  xaap’.eg'a  (fig.) ■ 
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35  Now  the  cradle  is  placed  on  its  side,  for  you  know  that  the  back¬ 
rest  |  is  so  placed  that  it  does  not  reach  up  to  the  back  of  the  head  of 
the  child.  It  |  is  put  in  in  this  way  that  the  child  may  have  a  long 
neck  when  it  grows  up.  If  |  the  back-rest  should  reach  to  the  occi¬ 
put,  the  child  would  have  a  J  short  neck  when  it  grows  up;  there- 
40  fore  ||  the  neck  of  the  child  is  bent  backward  when  it  is  put  into  the 
cradle.  | 

When  the  back-rest  is  finished,  the  midwife  takes  |  shredded 
cedar-bark  and  measures  the  length  of  the  |  inside  of  the  cradle,  so 
that  it  is  the  same  length  as  the  back-rest.  Then  she  cuts  |  it  off 
45  and  puts  it  on  the  back-rest.  There  are  four  layers  of  the  ||  under¬ 
bedding.  This  is  un-rubbed  cedar-bark.  After  the  under-bedding 
has  been  finished,  |  she  takes  well-rubbed  cedar-bark  and  |  measures 
the  length  of  the  inside  of  the  cradle,  beginning  at  the  head  of  the  | 
cradle  down  to  where  the  feet  of  the  child  are  to  be.  Then  she  |  cuts 
it  off,  and  she  spreads  it  over  the  under-bedding.  This  is  called  || 
50  “  soft  bedding.”  There  are  four  layers  of  this  over  the  under-bedding. 


the  soft  bedding  is  the 
where  the  head  of  the 


Now  it  is  in  |  this  way, 
first  to  go  in  at  the  place  | 


child  lies.  |  \  hfy 

When  this  is  done,  she  takes  mountain-goat  wool  |  well  spun,  and 
55  spreads  it  over  the  soft  bedding.  ||  The  soft  wool  does  not  extend 


35  Wa,  laEm  qogwlleda  xaaple  qa£s  qlalaosax  gwalaasas  LadEneg’a- 
£yaxs,  yixs  k’lesae  lag’aa  lax  awapla£yasa  g’inanEme.  HeEm 
lag’ilas  he  gwale  qa  g’llt'.Exowesa  g’inanEme  qo  q  !iilyax£widL5.  G’il- 
£Em  lag’aeda  LadEneg’a£ye  laxEns  hnEgwap  la£yaxsEns  x’omsex,  lae 
ts'.Ek’.uxoweda  ghnanEmaxs  lae  q!ulyax£wlda.  Wa,  he£mis  lag’ilas 
40  Lloti.Ex&leda  g’inanEmaxs  lae  xaaptslala  laxes  xaaple. 

Wa,  laEm  gwaleda  LadEneg’a£ye.  Wa,  la  ax£ededa  mamayol- 
tsila  ts'.Edaqxa  k’adzElcwe  qa£s  mEnshdes  lax  £wasgEmg'Eg-aasasa 
otslawasa  xaaple  qa  £nEmasgEmes  LE£wa  LadEneg‘a£yaxs  laetlosh- 
dEq  qa£s  tslak’Eyindes  laxa  LadEneg-a£ye  lax  ha£moxsagalaena£yasa 
45  tslax’tsla  k'les  q!o£yaaku  k'adzEkwa.  Wa,  g‘il£mese  gwaleda 
tslax’tsl^xs  lae  ax£edxa  aek'laakwe  q!oyaaku  k'adzEkwa  qa£s  mEns- 
£Ides  lax  £wasgEmasas  otslawasa  xaaple  g'ag'iLEla  lax  oxtEwilts lasa 
xaaple  lag’aa  laxa  axalaasLas  g’og'Egiiy&sa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  laxae 
tloshdEq.  Wa,  la  LEpEyints  laxa  tslax'tslawe.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs 
50  tElxtslawe.  Wa,  laEmxae  lia£moxusagalaxa  tElxtslU.  Wa,  la£me 
g’a  gwaleg'a  (fig-)-  Wa,  heEm  ales  £nEma  tElxtsla  lag'aa  lax 
axalaasLas  x'omsasa  g’inanEme. 

Wa,  g’ihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  plalEmasa  £mElxLowexa  la 
aek’!aaku  yibEkwa  qa£s  LEpEyindes  laxa  tElxtsla.  Wa,  la£me  heEm 
55  walalaxa  p  lalsm  tElx£uneye  oba£yasa  LadEneg’a£ye  lax  oxLaata£yasa 
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beyond,  the  upper  end  of  the  back-rest  towards  the  back  of  the  head  56 
of  the  |  child,  and  the  child  lies  on  its  back  j  on  it.  j 

She  takes  some  more  well-spun  mountain-goat  wool  for  the  cover 
of  the  |  child.  This  is  called  “woolen  cover.”  Now,  when  ||  this  is  60 
done,  she  takes  the  well-rubbed  soft  skin  of  the  mountain-goat  kid  | 
and  spreads  it  over  the  cover,  namely,  the  cover-mat  of  mountain- 
goat  kid.  |  After  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  wool  not  spun,  and  | 
puts  it  in  where  the  feet  and  the  legs  of  the  child  will  be,  beginning  at 
the  |  calf  of  the  legs  and  down  to  the  feet.  This  is  called  ||  “soft  65 
wool  for  the  feet.”  When  this  is  done,  she  takes  wool  and  |  pats  it 
between  her  hands  to  press  it  together  thin.  |  Then  she  lays  it  on  the 
soft  cedar-bark,  |  where  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  child  will  be. 
This  is  called  |  “soft  wool  for  the  head.”  Then  she  takes  well- 
rubbed  ||  cedar-bark  and  pats  it  between  her  hands  until  it  becomes  70 
rounded;  and  |  she  puts  it  down  over  the  soft  under-bedding  at  the 
back  of  the  |  child  until  it  reaches  down  to  the  soft  wool  for  the  feet. 

It  is  called  “put  |  under  for  passing  water.”  | 

Then  she  takes  well-rubbed  cedar-bark,  ||  not  very  much,  and  pats  75 
it  between  her  hands  until  it  becomes  thin;  and  |  she  folds  it  up 
until  it  is  three  finger-widths  |  wide  and  of  the  same  length  as  the 
width  of  the  |  head  of  the  cradle,  just  like  a  small  pillow.  She  lifts 


gdnanEme  yixa  p'.alEme  tElx£iine.  Wa,  la£me  nELEdzEwe£ya  gdna-  56 
nEmaq. 

Wa,  laxae  ax£edxa  ogMahnaxat !  aek’  !aaku  yibEkwa  qa  £nawidzesa 
gdnanEme.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  plalEm  £nawldze  Wa,  ladne 
gwala.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  hap '.Ena£yasa  qa£nexe  aekdaaku  q!oyaaku.  60 
Wa,  heEm  LEpEyesa  plalEme  £nawidze,  yixa  qa£nexe  £nakuye. 
Wii,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  p'.alEme  k‘!es  yibEkwa  qa£s 
lEX£edes  lax  k’atalaasLas  g-og’Eguy&sa  gdnanEme,  g'agdLEla  lax 
awabedza£yas  lag’aa  lax  g-og'Eguy&s.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  plalEm 
tElxsidze.  Wa,  gdkmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  p'.alEme  qa£s  aekde  65 
Laqi£lalases  e£eyasowe  laq’  qa  q'.EsmEnkwes  qa  pEldzowes.  Wa, 
gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  paqEymts  laxa  tElxts'.a  k  adzEkwa  lax  axa- 
laasLasa  &wap'.a£yasa  gdnanEme.  V\^a,  heEm  LegadEs  plalEm  tll- 
q'.wap'.e.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  aek‘!aakwe  q'.o£yaaku 
k'adzEkwa  qa£s  Laqhlaleses  e£eyasowe  laq  qa  kdlx'SEmes.  Wa,  la  70 
pax£its  lax  walalaasasa  oba£yasa  tElxtsla  lax  odzoxsda^yasa  gdna¬ 
nEme  lag-aa  lax  tElxsidze.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  k‘  '.Exsaaku  k‘  '.air  !e1- 
gudzowe. 

Wa,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  aek‘!aaku  q'.o£yaaku  kfadzEku 
k-’.es  q lenEma  qa£s  Laqhlaleses  e£eyasowe  laq  qa  pEldzowe.  Wa,  la  75 
q!anepi£lalaq  qa  yuduxudEnes  laxEns  q'.waq'.wax-ts'.ana£yex  yix 
£wadzosgEmasas.  Wa,  la  heEm  £wasgEme  vwadzEgEg  aasasa  x  omdza- 
sasa  xaap !e  he  gwex's£Eme  qEnole  .  Wa,  la  £wibEndxa  plalEm  tsl- 
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up  the  end  of  the  wool  |  under  the  head  and  puts  the  small  pillow 
80  under  the  ||  soft  woolen  pillow,  for  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  child 
rests  on  it  when  its  neck  is  bent  back,  |  so  that  it  may  have  a  long 
neck  when  it  grows  up.  It  is  called  |  “cedar  bark  pillow  near  the 
bottom.”  | 

When  this  is  done,  she  takes  wool  and  does  as  she  did  |  before  with 
85  the  preceding  cushion.  She  places  ||  it  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
woolen  pillow,  where  the  head  of  the  child  will  |  rest,  and  it  is  called 
“wool  next  to  the  pillow.”  |  Then  she  takes  well-rubbed  yellow 
cedar-bark,  ]  which  is  very  soft,  and  measures  with  her  hand  until  it 
is  |  one  span  long.  There  she  cuts  it  off.  She  gathers  up  one  end  of  it,  || 
90  so  that  it  is  round,  splits  off  a  narrow  strip  of  yellow  cedar-bark, 
and  ties  up  |  one  end  of  it  so  that  it  is  like  this: 

This  is  called  |  “cedar-bark  cushion  for  the  side  of 
the  face.”  Two  of  these  are  made,  and  the  ends  | 
of  these  show  on  each  side  of  the  face  above  the  ears  when  the  child 
lies  on  its  back  in  the  cradle.  |  These  cedar-bark  cushions  are  made 
95  so  that  the  child  may  have  a  rounded  ||  face  when  it  grows  up.  | 

After  this  she  takes  yellow  cedar-bark  and  measures  off  a 
length  of  |  one  span  and  two  finger-widths.  There  she  |  cuts  it 
off.  Then  she  splits  a  narrow  strip  of  cedar-bark,  |  gathers  up  one 


qlwaple  qa£s  axabodesa  qenolbida£we  lax  awaba£yasa  plalEme 
80  tElqlwaple  qa  has  axale  oxLaatihyasa  g’inanEme  qa  LlotlExales  qa 
g’ilt'.Exowes  qo  q  lulyax£wfdLo.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  max’tsla  k’a- 
dzEku  tElgwaple. 

Wa,  g’ibmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  plalEin  qa£s  he£mexat!  gwex’£- 
idqes  gweg’ilasaxa  max’tsla  k’adzEku  tElgwaple.  Wa,  axdzots 
85  lax  ek- !adza£yasa  plalEme  tElgwaple  laxaax  axasLas  oxLaata- 
£yasa  g’inanEme.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  plalEm  mag’aple  tElgwaple 
Wa,  g’ibmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  aek’laakwe  q!o£yaaku  dexwa 
qa  ales  tElqwa.  Wa,  la  babltses  q!waq!wax’tslana£yasa  £nEmp'.En- 
k’axs  lae  tlots'.Endxa  dexwe.  Wa,  la£me  lex£undEq  qa  lex’£Enes 
90  apsba£yas.  Wa,  la  dzExaxodxa  tsleqladzowe  dexwa  qa£s  k’lllx,£ides 
lax  apsba£yas  qa  g’es  gwalag’a  (fig.).  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  dexu 
tEltElgunoLEme.  Wa,  la  malts laqe  axa£yas.  Wa,  heEm  nenlbala 
lax  ewanoLEma£yasa  g’inanEmaxs  lae  tlex’tslaxes  xaapla,  yixs 
he£mae  lag’ilas  exEnoLEmalaxes  tEltElgunbLEma£ye  qa  k’ilx’Eme- 
95  goguma£yasa  g'inanEme  qo  qliilyax£widLb. 

Wa,  g’ihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  dexwe  qa£s  bahideses  qlwas 
qlwax’tslana£yexa  £nEmp'.Enk’e,  he£misa  maldEne  JwasgEmasas  lae 
tlotslEndEq.  Wa,  la  dzExodxa  ts'.Eqladzo.  Wa,  la  abk’  la  qlaple- 
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end  well,  and  ties  the  thin  end  with  the  strip  of  yellow  cedar-bark 
in  ||  this  way:  _  This  is  called  “cedar-bark  head-presser.”  100 

It  is  |  put  on  (§|jj§||jl|§j|  the  forehead  of  the  child  so  that  its  face 
may  be  flat-  ~  •  •  .  tened  a  little,  and  so  that  the  |  forehead 

may  not  grow  to  be  too  round,  and  so  that  j  the  upper  end  of  the 
nose  may  be  flat,  and  the  eyes  not  set  deep  in  the  face.  |  The  cedar- 
bark  cushion  for  the  side  of  the  face  and  the  forehead-presser  together 
bring  the  face  of  the  child  to  a  good  shape,  ||  in  the  way  the  Indians  5 
want  to  have  it.  | 

When  the  cedar-bark  forehead-presser  is  finished,  she  takes  wool 
and  |  pats  it  with  her  hands  until  it  becomes  thin  and  pressed- 
toge ther.  |  Then  she  measures  it  across  the  forehead  of  the  child,  | 
beginning  at  the  eyes,  and  going  to  the  back  of  the  head.  This  is  || 
to  be  laid  under  the  forehead-presser,  and  it  is  called  “soft  wool  for  10 
the  forehead.”  | 

When  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  a  drill  and  drills  a  hole  |  one 
span  from  the  head-end  of  the  |  cradle;  and  when  the  hole  goes 
through,  she  drills  another  hole  |  the  same  distance  as  the  one  she 
made  oil  the  upper  side  of  the  cradle;  and  ||  when  it  goes  through,  she  15 
takes  a  red-hot,  long,  thin  stone  and  |  pushes  it  into  the  hole,  in  order 
to  enlarge  it  and  to  make  it  smooth,  |  in  this  way:  .  ,  x  y 

This  is  called  “hole  for  the  twisted  hair  |  rope  of  V  1  *  ‘  r^r7y 
the  head-presser.”  | 


x'Tdxa  apsba£ye  qa£s  yihldesa  tsleqladzowe  dexu  laxa  la  wilbesg'a 
gwaleg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  dexu  tlak'Eme.  Wa,  heEm  100 
fixala  lax  ogwiwa£yasa  g'inanEmc  qa  papagEmales  goguma£yas  lo£  qa 
k'lese  xEnLEla  qoquyll  ogwiwa£yas.  Wa,  he£mis  qa  pEx£Enes  ek'lE- 
ba£yas  x'indzasas  qa  k' leses  walwunxsta.  Wa,  laEm  guiwanaleda 
dexwe  tlak'Eme  LE£wa  tEltElgunoLEme  na£naqe£staaxa  goguma- 
£yasa  g'inanEme  lax  gwE£yasa  baklume  qa  gwex'sdEms.  5 

Wa,  g'ihmese  gwaleda  dexwe  tlak'Emexs  lae  ax£edxa  plalsme  qa£s 
Laqiflaleses  e£eyasowe  laq  qa  pEldzowes.  Wa,  he£mis  qa  q'.EsmEl- 
kwes.  Wa,  laEm  heEm  mEn£yatsle  ogwiwa£yasa  g  inanEme  g'ag'i- 
LEla  lax  gegEyagEsas  lag'aa  lax  oxna£yas.  Wa,  heEm  la  tElgwabE- 
£wese  dexw5  t!ak'ima£ya.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  p  lalEm  tElqwIwe.  10 
Wa,  g'lhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  sElEme  qa£s  sElx'sodexa  £nEm- 
phsnk'e  laxEns  q Iwaq Iwax'ts !ana£yex  g'ag'iLEla  lax  oxta£yasa 
xaaple.  Wa,  g'lh'mese  lax's^we  sEla£yas  lae  etled  sElx,£Idxa  he- 
Unaxat!  walala  g'ag'iLEla  laxa  apsaxdza£yasa  xaaple.  Wa,  g'fl- 
£mese  lax's^xs  lae  ax£edxa  x'ixsEmala  g'iltla  wil  lex'En  tlesEm  qa£s  15 
LlEnx'sodes  laxes  sEla£ye  qa  lalex£edales.  Wa,  he£mis  qa  qestoweses 
sEla£yexa  g'a  gwaleg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  nex'salatsa  sE£ya- 
k'  lEne  lamagEnoLEma£ye. 
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After  she  has  clone  so,  she  takes  the  long  hair  of  a  woman  and  || 
20  makes  it  into  a  string.  She  stops  when  the  string  is  five  spans  | 
long.  Then  she  puts  one  end  through  the  hole.  |  It  serves  to  tie 
down  the  forehead-presser,  |  so  that  it  fits  closely  to  the  forehead  of 
the  child  on  the  upper  part  of  the  |  nose.  It  is  called  “hair  rope  for 
head-presser.”  || 

25  After  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  strips  of  dressed  deer-skin,  | 
and  measures  off  a  strip  three  finger-widths  wide  and  cuts  it  off.  | 
Now  it  is  a  long  strip.  Then  she  measures  off  three  |  spans,  and  she 
cuts  off  |  four  of  these.  These  are  called  “deer-skin  head-strips.”  || 
30  There  are  four  of  these  three  |  finger-widths  wide,  and  three  |  spans 
long.  When  this  is  done,  she  |  takes  cedar  sticks  and  splits  them 
into  thin  pieces  one  finger-width  wide,  |  and  half  a  finger-width  || 
35  thick,  and  a  short  span  long.  |.  After  she  has  made  |  four  of  these,  she 
takes  two  more  cedar-sticks  and  measures  |  the  width  of  the  head- 
piece  of  the  cradle  near  the  bottom.  |  She  breaks  them  off  in  this 
length.  Then  she  takes  another  measure  at  the  end  of  the  back-rest  || 
40  and  she  breaks  it  off.  She  takes  a  strip  of  |  narrow  split  cedar-bark, 
and  with  it  she  ties  them  together,  making  a  grate  of  the  |  four  pieces 


Wa,  g'lhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  g'ilsg'iltla  sE£yasa  tslEdaqe  qa£s 
20  metledeq.  Wa,  g’lhmese  sEk'  !ap!Enk'e  £wasgEmasas  laxEns  q!wa- 
q!wax'ts!ana£ye  lae  gwala.  Wa,  la  nex'sots  laxa  nex'salatsa  sE£ya- 
k'lEne  lamagEnoLEma£ya.  Wa,  heEm  lEkludayoxa  dexwe  t!a- 
k'Eme  qa  ales  q'.Esala  lax  5gwiwa£yasa  g'rnaiiEme  lo£  ek'!Eba£yas 
x'indzasas.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  medEku  sE£yak'!En  lamagEnoLEmek 
25  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwala  lae  ax£edxa  alag'im  tkmaklme.  Wa,  la 
mEns£Idxa  yuduxudEne  laxes  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£ye  lae  t!5s£idEq. 
Wa,  la£me  gllsg'ildEdzowa.  Wa,  la  et!ed  mEnseIdxa  yuduxup'.Enk‘e 
laxes  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£ye  laxa  alaghme  qa  £wasgEmat-s.  Wa,  la 
moxuse  t!osa£yas  he  gwex'se.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  alagimdzo  t'.E- 
30  makhme.  Wa,  la£me  moxsa  yuduxudEn  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!a- 
na£yex  yix  awadzE£wasas.  Wa,  la  yuduxup!Enk‘  laxEns  q!wa- 
q!wa-xts!ana£yex  yix  awasgEmasas.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwalExs  lae 
ax£edxa  k!wa£xLawe  qa£s  papEX'sEndeqxa  £nEmdEnas  awadzE- 
£wase  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex;  wa,  la  k'lodEn  laxEns  q!wa- 
35  q!wax'ts!ana£yex  yix  wagwasas.  Wa,  la  ts!Exuts!ana£ye  awasgE¬ 
masas  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwala  mo¬ 
ts  !aqe  axas  lae  ax£edxa  malts  !aqe  ogu£la  k!wa£xnawa  qa£s  mEns£Ides 
lax  £wadzEgEwasas  oxtEwiltslawasa  xaaple  laxa  mag'ixse  lae  k'o- 
xs£EndEq.  Wa,  la  et!ed  mEns£itsa  £nEmts!aqe  lax  oba£yasa  La- 
40  dEneg'e.  Wa,  laxae  k'oxs£EndEq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  dzEXEkwe 
ts!eq!adzo  dexwa.  Wa,  la£me  k' !Elg'Emnoxus  yixs  lae  yibEdzodxes 
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of  cedar-wood  that  she  split  before.  The  four  pieces  of  cedar-wood  42 
are  held  by  those  |  which  she  broke  last.  After  they  have  been  tied 
together,  they  are  in  this  way.  (They  form  the  head-rest.1)  |  This  is 
put  under  what  has  already  been  put  in  at  the  ||  head  end  of  the  45 
cradle.  Then  she  takes  the  four  pieces  of  dressed  deer-skin  |  (for 
pressing  the  forehead) ,  three  spans  in  length,  and  puts  them  under 
the  middle  |  of  the  head-rest  in  this  way,  rm  and  she  straps 

rr  presser;  and 


them  over  the  cedar-bark  |  forehead- 
after  she  has  tightened  them  over  the 


forehead,  |  she 


puts  the  head-string  over  it,  and  ||  puts  the  other  end  on  the  other  50 
side  of  the  cradle.  She  pulls  it  through  backward  and  forward  | 
many  times  on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  cradle.  This  is  really 
put  on  tightly  by  the  midwife.  | 

When  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  yellow  cedar-bark,  splits  it 
into  |  narrow  strips,  and  makes  a  mat  one  |  span  and  four  finger- 
widths  ||  long  and  of  the  same  width.  |  This  is  called  “yellow  cedar-  55 
bark  woven  head-cover.”  |  It  is  used  to  cover  the  head  of  the  child 
when  |  he  sleeps  in  the  cradle  with  the  forehead-presser  on,  and  it 
covers  the  small  part  of  the  face  that  shows  |  and  the  cedar-bark 


forehead-presser.  || 

When  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  cedar-bark,  and  splits  it  into  |  60 
long,  narrow  strips,  and  she  makes  a  thin  |  rope.  When  she  thinks 


g-ile  xaya  mots’.aqe  ylxs  he£mae  ylpdEmasa  malts  !aqe  k!waexno  ale  42 
k-oqwes.  Wa,  glbmese  gwal  lc  ’.llk'aqexs  lae  g’a  gwale£g'a  Ladaple.1 
Wa,  la£me  axabots  laxa  la£maLal  axts'.a  qa  q'.EdzExses  laxa  oxtE- 
wllts'.awasa  xaap'.e.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  moxsa  eElaghm  t'.Emak'ime  45 
xa  yuduxup'.Enk‘as  awasgEmase  qa£s  axabodes  nenEgoya£yas  laxa 
Ladap !e  laxa  g'a  gwaleg’a  {jig.).  Wa,  heEm  qElrE£yexa  dexwe 
tlEmak'ime  yixa  alag'ime  t'.Emak'ime.  Wa,  g'il£mese  gwal  lakluti- 
£lalasoxs  lae  qEk’Eylndayoweda  medEkwe  sE£yak‘  lEn  laq  qa£s  la  nex*- 
so£yo  laxa  apsotaga£yasa  xaap'.e.  Wa,  la  q'.ep'.Enx'so  laxa  £wax-sa-  50 
n5LEma£yasa  xaap'.e,  ylxs  lae  alak’lala  lEk'.ulaso^sa  mamayoltsila. 

Wa,  ghhmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  dexwe  qa£s  dzEdzExs£Endeq  qa 
ts'.eltslEqlastowes.  Wa,  la  yibEdzodEq.  Wii,  la  £nEmp'.Enk‘  laxEns 
q!waq!wax-ts'.ana£yex,  wa,  he£misa  mOdEne  laxEns  q'.waq'.waxds'.a- 
na£yex  ylx  £wasgEmasas.  Wa,  heEmxaawise  £wadzowes  £wasgEmase.  55 
Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  dex"  yibEdzEwaku  £naxume  Wa,  laEm  £naxu- 
mesa  g'inanEmaxs  lae  t'.ak'imalaxes  dexwe  t!ak‘ima£yaxs  lae 
mexts'.axes  xaap'.e.  £wl£la  £naxwala  laxa  xaLlala  nelalas  goguma  yas 
LE£wis  dexwe  t'.ak'ima£ya. 

Wa,  g-!l£mese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  dEnase  qa£s  dzEdzExs£Endeq  60 
qa  gdlsg'iltstowe  ts  '.elts  '.Eq !ast4.  Wa,  la  mElx'hdEq  qa£s  wikunes 


1  See  fig.  on  p.  660. 
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63  she  has  twisted  enough  |  she  stops,  and  puts  it  on  to  the  cedar-bark 
loops.  She  |  pulls  it  backward  and  forward  (lacing  it  on).  Its 
name  now  is  "string  for  lacing  the  child  into  the  cradle.’'  || 

65  When  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  cedar-bark,  splits  it,  and  | 
twists  a  long  rope.  When  she  has  enough  for  |  hanging  the  cradle, 
she  stops  making  the  rope;  and  she  takes  the  j  cradle-rope  and  ties 
its  end  to  the  |  end  of  the  elastic  branch,  from  which  the  cradle  is 
70  suspended.  ||  Then  she  puts  up  the  branch  near  to  the  place  where 
the  mother  of  the  child  is  sitting;  |  and  after  it  has  been  done  she 
ties  the  end  of  the  thin  rope  |  to  its  end.* 1 * * * 5  This  is  called  the  "pulling- 
rope,”  which  is  used  when  the  child  cries.  |  Now  she  has  finished 
the  work  at  the  cradle.  This  is  all  about  the  ways  of  the  | 
Nak!wax'da£xu  and  Kwag'ul,  and  the  various  things  that  belong  to 
75  the  ||  cradle,  and  their  names.  | 

1  Treatment  of  the  Infant. — After  four  days  |  the  kelp  band  around 
the  head  of  the  child  is  taken  off.  |  The  head  of  the  child  is 
well  oiled  with  oil  of  the  silver-perch.  When  |  this  has  been  done, 
5  the  kelp  band  around  the  head  is  also  oiled,  ||  and  then  it  is  put 
hack  around  the  head  of  the  |  child.  It  is  put  on  tight;  and  when 
this  has  been  done,  |  the  child  is  put  into  the  cradle,  and  J  the  skin 
strips  and  the  head-string  are  put  on  tightly;  and  |  after  the  woman 


62  dEnEma.  Wa,  g'ihmese  k'otaq  laEm  hehasgEm  laxes  mElag'llaqexs 
lae  gwala.  Wa,  ax£aLElots  laxa  tlEx'tlEmag'Exse.  Wa,  la£me 
nex'sawhlala  laq.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  dEnsEn  tlEmak'edEine. 

65  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwalExs  lae  ax£edxa  dEnase  qa£s  dzEdzExs£Endeq. 
Wa,  la  mElx-£IdEq  qa  g'iltles  dEnEma.  Wa,  g'ihmese  hehala  lax 
tegwelEmsa  xaaple  lae  gwal  mEla.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tegwildEmasa 
xaaple.  Wa  la  ax£aLElotsa  tegwelEmsa  xaapla  lax  5ba£yasa 
xusElaba£yasa  tegweldEmasa  xaaple.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwalExs  lae 
70  Lag'alllas  laxa  £nExwala  lax  klwaelasas  abEmpasa  g'inanEme.  Wa, 
g'ihmese  gwalExs  lae  moxubEntsa  wile  dEiiEm  lax  oba^as.1 
Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  nexayo  dEnEm,  ylxs  qlwag'alaeda  g'inanEme. 
Wii,  laEm  gwala  eaxElaxa  xaapl.  Wa,  laEm  gwala  yix  gwegfilasasa 
Nak!wax‘da£xwe  LE£wa  Kwag'ulaxa  £waxax'idalaasasa  gwelgwalasa 
75  xaaple  l5£  LeLEgEmas. 

1  Treatment  of  the  Infant. — Wa,  gfihmese  mop '.Enxwa£se  £nalasexs 

lae  qweloyoweda  £wa£wade  qEx'sEmes  x'omsasa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  la 

aek'la  qlElsetsE£we  x'omsasa  g'inanEmasa  dzeklwise.  Wa,  g'il- 

£mese  gwalExs  lae  qlEledzotsE£weda  £wa£wade  qEx'sEmesa  x'omsasa 

5  g'inanEme.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwalExs  lae  qEX'sEmdayo  lax  x'omsasa 
g'inanEme.  Wa,  la£me  lEkliitEla.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwalExs  lae 
xaaptslodayo  laxes  xaaple.  Wa,  la£me  £naxwa  la  lakluti£lalasE£weda 
alag'ime  tlEmak'ime  LE£wa  sE£yak'line  lamagEnoLEme.  Wii,  g'il- 


SeeWol-  V,  pl/31,  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition. 
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has  cared  for  the  child  (the  cradle)  is  hung  up  on  the  branch  of  the  || 
cradle.  |  10 

If  the  child  is  a  girl,  the  mother  of  twins,  |  a  good-looking  woman, 
is  called  to  come  to  the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  child  |  when  they 
untie  the  head-band  the  second  time.  This  is  after  eight  j  days, 
when  the  mother  of  twins  is  coming  to  put  her  tongue  to  the  eyes  and 
face  of  the  child;  ||  and  then  she  presses  her  mouth  on  the  child’s  face,  15 
so  that  she  may  be  good-looking  when  she  grows  up.  When  j  the 
child  has  had  the  head-band,  of  kelp  around  its  head  for  eight 
days,  |  they  call  a  woman,  the  mother  of  twins,  to  come  in  the  | 
morning,  and  to  take  the  child  out  of  the  cradle.  As  soon  as  |  she 
comes,  she  sits  down  where  they  put  down  the  cradle.  She  first  || 
unties  the  head-line,  and  opens  the  |  ends  of  the  skin  strips.  Then  20 
she  turns  back  the  forehead-presser,  |  takes  the  wool  off  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  she  also  takes  off  the  cedar-bark  |  cushions  on  the  sides  of 
the  face..  |  Then  she  unlaces  the  cedar-bark  rope.  And  when  |  all 
this  is  off,  she  takes  off  the  bedding  of  the  child;  and  when  all  this  is 
off,  ||  she  takes  the  child  in  her  arms  out  of  the  cradle.  (I  forgot  that  25 
she  |  unties  the  kelp  head-band  of  the  child,  before  the  woman  |  puts 
her  feet  into  the  water.)  The  father  of  the  child  brings  her  the  | 
wash-basin,  and  puts 'it  down  where  the  mother  of  twins  is  sitting,  | 
for  she  will  wash  the  child.  Then  they  pour  ||  cold  rain-water  into  30 


£mese  gwala  aaxsilaxa  g'inanEme  lae  tex£walelEm  laxa  tegwelEmasa 

xaap’.e.  _  ^ 

Wa,  gfihmese  ts’.ats’.adagEme  lae  Le£lalasE£weda  yikwilayag'ole 

ex'soku  ts'.Edaqa  qa  g'axes  lax  g'okwasa  g'ig'aolnokwasa  g'inanEme 
qo  et’.edEl  qweloyoLe  qEX'sEma£yas  x'omsaxa  malgu£nalp  ’.Enxwa£sLa 
£nalal  qa  El£Elxstowesa  yikwelayag'ule  ts'.Edaqxa  g'inanEine  lo£  qa 
p  !ep  ’.Eq lugEmeseq  qa  ex'sokwes  qo  q!ulyax£widLo.  Wa,  g'ibmese  15 
malgiknalExse  £nalasa  g'inanEme  qEx'SEmales  x'omsaxa  £wa£wade 
qEX'sEmesa  x'omsa,  laas  Le£lalasE£weda  yikwilayag'ole  ts’.Edaqaxa 
gaala  qa  g'axes  qweltsEmdxa  g'inanEme  laxes  xaap’.e.  Wa,  g'il- 
£mese  g'ax  klwag'allla  lax  ha£nelasasa  xaap’.e.  Wa,  la  heEm  g'il 

qweketsosexa  sE£yak' ’Ene  lamagEnoLEine.  Wa,  lii  et’.edxa  £wax's-  20 
bax'fidxa  alaglme  t’.Emak'tme.'  Wa,  la  nELodxa  dexwe  t’.ak'lme. 
Wa,  la  axodxa  p’.alEme  tnlqwlwe.  WA,  laxae  axodxa  dexwe 
tEltElgiinoLEme .  Wa,  la  c^welalaxa  tlEx't’.Emag'Exse.  Wa,  g  lkmese 
£wi£laxs  lae  £wi£la  axalax  ma£masa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  g'lbmese  £wl£laxs 
lae  q’Elwults’.odxa  g'inanEme  laxes  xaap’.e.  (LlElewayEnLaqexs  25 
qwelodaaxa  £wa£wade  qEX'sEmes  x'omsasa  g'inanEmax,  k'!es£mae 
dzexusteda  ts’.Edaqaxa  £wape.)  Wii,  la  ompasa  g'inanEme,  ax£edxa 
kwadzats’.eLaq  qa£s  g'axe  hang'alilas  lax  ldwaelasasa  yikwilayag'ole 
ts’.Edaq  qaxs  he£mae  kwasalxa  g'inanEme.  Wii,  la  giixtsloyowa 
£wiida£sta  tsatsoxLe  laxa  kwadzats’.eLaq.  Wii,  lii  k' ’.ipstanoweda  30 
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31  the  wash-basin,  and  put  |  one  red-hot  stone  into  the  water  in  the 
wash-basin  |  for  the  child.  When  the  water  is  just  getting  warm, 
they  take  out  |  the  stone.  The  mother  of  twins  puts  her  |  left  foot 
35  into  the  water  in  the  wash-basin,  ||  and  puts  the  child  on  her  instep.  | 
Then  she  takes  well  softened  yellow  cedar-bark,  and  |  she  squirts 
water  on  it  out  of  her  mouth  four  times,  and  she  says,  |  “Now,  my 
darling,  I  give  you  my  good  health,  for  I  never' get  sick,  |  and  every¬ 
thing  comes  to  me  without  difficulty.  You  shall  grow  up  well,  || 
40  and  you  shall  marry  princes  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes.”  j  —  | 

After  she  has  prayed,  she  takes  a  |  small  chamber-vessel  that  she 
kept  hidden,  and  which  is  almost  full  of  |  her  urine.  She  holds  it  in 
45  her  right  hand  ||  and  speaks  again,  and  says:  “Now,  |  my  darling, 
I  will  put  on  your  body  this  of  winch  all  kinds  of  sickness  are  afraid,  ] 
that  it  may  protect  you  against  danger,  and  that  the  spirits  may  be 
afraid  of  you.”  | 

And  when  her  prayer  is  at  an  end,  she  pours  this  water  into  the 
chamber-vessel  |  in  which  she  is  going  to  wash  the  child.  She 
50  takes  yellow  cedar-bark,  and  dips  ||  it  into  the  urine  and  water. 
Then  she  begins  at  the  |  right-hand  side  of  the  head  of  the  child  and 
washes  it  with  the  yellow  cedar-bark,  going  along  the  right  side  of  the 
body;  |  and  after  she  finishes  the  right  side,  she  |  washes  the  left  side 


31  £nEmsgEme  x'IxsEmala  tlesEm  laxa  la  q  lots  14  £wap  laxa  kwadzatsle- 
Laxa  g'inanEme.  Wii,  g'ihmese  k'oxustax'£IdExs  lae  k'lipwusta- 
noweda  tlesEme.  Wa,  lada  yikwilayag'ole  tsffidaq  dzexustases 
gEmxoltsIdza£ye  g'ogihyolaxa  £wabEtslawasa  kwadzatsleLaxa  g'ina- 
35  nEme.  Wa,  la  klwag'altsidzEtsa  g'inanEme  laxes  awig'altsidza£ye. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  aek'laakwe  tatElqlwaakwe  q!oyaaku  dexu  qa£s  mo- 
pffine  sElboqases  £wapaeLlExawa£ye  laq.  Wa,  la  £nek'a:  “Wit,  ada- 
tsaga,  la£mEn  lasasEn  helets!ena£ye  14l,  ylxg'in  k' !esek'  ts'.Ex'qlae- 
noxwa  Loxgiin  a£mek'  walalatsa  dadEk'ase;  wa,  he£mis  qa£s  helEm- 
40  g'ustaos  g'ig'agEmdalax  LOLaElgEma£yasa  g'ig'Egama£yasa  lelqwala- 
La£ye  qa£s  la£wunEmx-£IdLos.” 

Wa,  g'ihmese  gwal  tslElwaqaxs  lae  ax£edxes  q  lulaLEkwexes  kwa- 
kwadzEmexa  halsElaEm  k'!es  qotlaxa  kwats'.exa  hEs£maxa  ylkwila- 
yag'ole  ts'.Edaq  asmesa.  Wa,  la  dalases  helk' !olts !ana£ye  laxa 
45  kwakwadzEme.  Wa,  la  edzaqwa  yaqffig'ada.  Wa,  la  £neka:  “Wa, 
adatsaga,  laEmk'  lalg'ada  k'ilEmg'asa  £naxwa  ts'.ets'.EX'qlolEma 
lag'aaLElal  laL  qa  dadamEweLol  qa£s  k'ilEmaosasa  haayalilalagase.” 

Wa,  g'ihmese  q!ulbe  ts'.Elwaga£ayas  lae  giixstEntsa  kwatsle 
laxes  kwadzasLaxa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  dexwe  qa£s  dzop- 
50  stEndes  laxa  kukweqEla  £wapa.  Wa,  he£mis  g'ag'iLEla  helk'IotE- 
ma£yasa  g'inanEmaxs  lae  kwasfidEq  haxEla  lax  helk' lot  !Ena£yas 
gusetasa  dexwe.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwalxa  helk'  lot  >.Ena£yaxs  lae  et  led 
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of  the  body.  After  this  she  wipes  the  body  with  |  soft  yellow  cedar- 
bark,  head  and  body.  ||  After  doing  this,  she  lays  the  child  face  down 
across  her  knees,  )  with  the  head  towards  the  left  (of  the  mother  of 
twins) ;  |  and  she  puts  the  thumb  of  her  right  hand  at  the  left  of  the  | 
small  of  the  back  of  the  child,  and  she  puts  the  middle  finger  |  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  small  of  the  back,  and  pulls  them  together  towards 
the  middle;  ||  and  while  she  is  doing  so,  she  says:  “Dear  girl,  you  shall 
have  a  slender  waist  |  when  you  grow  up;  and  you  shall  not  eat  so 
much,  |  so  that  you  will  be  stout.”  | 

She  pulls  together  thumb  and  middle  finger  four  times  |  over  the 
back  of  the  child,  and  she  repeats  four  times  ||  what  she  said  before. 
After  doing  so,  she  turns  the  |  child  on  its  back,  so  that  it  lies  on  the 
knees  of  the  woman;  and  she  puts  two  |  fingers  of  her  right  hand  into 
her  mouth,  the  first  |  and  second  one,  wets  them,  and  |  presses  them 
on  the  face  of  the  child.  First  the  region  under  the  ||  eyebrows  on 
each  side  of  the  nose  is  pressed  into  shape.  Then  she  J  presses  the 
face  of  the  child  all  over.  This  is  called  by  the  Indians  |  “  putting  the 
face  of  the  child  into  shape;”  and  after  this  has  been  done,  she  |  licks 
the  child's  eyes;  and  the  mother  of  twins  says  before  |  licking  the 
child:  “O  darling!  now  I  give  you  my  good  looks,  ||  and  the  power  of 
my  eyes,  that  you  may  not  have  bad  eyes  hereafter  when  you  grow 


kwashdEx  gEmxot'.Ena£yas.  Wa,  g'iFmese  gwalExs  lae  degutasa 
tatElq'.waakwe  q!o£yaaku  dexu  lax  x'omsas  LE£wis  ok!wina£ye.  Wa, 
g'iFmese  gwalExs  lae  haxHrax'intsa  g'inanEme  laxes  okwax-a£ye 
gwextalaxa  g'inanEme  lax  gEmxot  '.Ena£yasa  yikwilayag'ole  ts'.E- 
daqa.  Wa,  la  ax£aLElots  qomiases  helk'  !olts  !ana£ye  lax  gEmxodeg'a- 
£yas  qEnasasa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  la  ax£a,LElotses  £nolax'ts!ana£ye 
lax  helk'  !odeg'a£yas  qEnatsa.  Wa,  la  k'imgE£nakulas  lax  nEgeg'a£yas 
awlg'a£yasa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  la  £nek'axs  hae  gweg'ile:  “HeloxuLEs 
adatsaga  qaso  q!iilyaxU£widLo;  k'lesLEs  q!eq!Ek'!EsL  lax  ha£mape, 
auas  pEnLlesLol.” 

Wa,  la  mop '.Ena  k'imgE£nakiilases  qoma  LE£wes  £nolax'ts!ana£ye 
lax  awig'a£yasa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  la  mop'.Endzaqwa  aEm  nEgEltod- 
xes  g'ale  waldEma.  Wa,  g'iFmese  gwalExs  lae  nEltse£stEndxa  g'ina¬ 
nEme  qa  nelk'ax'eliles  lax  okwax'a£yas.  Wa,  lit  p'.aqlEsasa  male  lax 
q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yases  helk'  !olts  !ana£yexes  ts’Emalax'ts!ana£ye 
LE£we  £nolax'ts!ana£ye.  Wa,  la  k!unqe  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yas  lae 
p  !ep  '.Eq  'ugEmaxa  g'inanEme  heEm  g'il  p  !eq Iwasose  bEnk'  lot  '.Ena£yas 
aEnas  lo£  £wax'sot'.Ena£yas  x'indzasas.  Wa,  la  £naxwa  p'.eq'.wi- 
£liilax  goguma£yasa  g'inanEme.  HeEm  gwE£yosa  baklume  naqe- 
£stEndEx  goguma£yasa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  g'iFmese  gwalExs  lae 
El£Elxstod  gigE£yagEsas.  Wa,  la  £nek'eda  yikwilayag'olaxs  k'  !es£mae 
El£ElxstodEq:  “Wa,  adatsaga,  la£mEn  lasasg'in  ex'sok!wenoku  laL 
Logun  ex'sEmstoenek'  qa£s  k'leseLos  £yag'ilxstol  qaso  q!ulyax£wl- 
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76  up,  |  and  that  the  princes  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  may  fall  in  love 
with  you,  |  and  that  your  beauty  may  be  praised  by  all  the  princes  | 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes.”  | 

80  When  her  speech  is  ended,  she  takes  oil  of  the  silver-perch  and  ||  oils 
the  body  of  the  child;  and  after  oiling  the  body  of  the  child,  |  she 
oils  its  head;  and  she  does  not  stop  until  the  head  of  the  child  |  is 
soaked  with  oil.  When  |  this  has  been  done,  she  puts  the  kelp  band 
around  the  head  of  the  child;  |  and  she  puts  on  the  bedding,  and  || 
85  everything  else  that  belongs  to  the  head  of  the  child.  After  doing 
this  she  |  gathers  the  cedar-bark  with  which  the  body  has  been  wiped, 
and  puts  it  into  a  |  water-tight  box, — the  same  one  into  which  she  put 
the  cedar-bark  on  which  the  mother  of  the  |  child  sat  after  giving 
birth  to  the  child;  and  into  which  the  first  excrement  of  the  child,  | 
90  and  what  was  used  for  wiping  its  body,  were  put.  This  ||  box  is 
called  “cedar-bark  box.”  | 

When  the  mother  of  twins  finishes  taking  care  of  the  child,  |  she  is 
paid  four  pairs  of  blankets,  j  The  midwife  who  took  care  of  the  woman 
95  receives  the  same  pay.  |  They  take  off  the  kelp  ||  head-band  every 
eight  days,  and  put  it  back  around  the  head  |  after  putting  oil  on  the 
head  of  the  child.  |  It  is  kept  on  for  four  moons.  After  four  moons  ] 


76  dELo  qa£s  mamawidalageLos  yis  LOLaElgEma£yas  g'Ig'igama£yasa 
lelqwalaLa£ye;  he£mis  qa£s  x'ax'ElsgEmesEweLosasa  £naxwa  LOLaEl- 
gama£yas  g'Ig'igama£yasa  lelqwalaLa£ya,  adatsaga.” 

Wa,  g'ihmese  q  !ulbe  waldEmas  lae  ax£edxa  dzek  '.wise  qa£s  qlEl- 
80  slt’.edes  lax  ok!wina£yasa  g'inanEme.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wi£la  qtelekwe 
ok'.wina£yas  lae  q'.EltsEmdEx  x'omsas.  Wa,  ahmese  gwalExs  lae 
alak‘ !ala  la  LEqsa  dzeklwise  x'omsasa  g'inanEme;  wa,  g'ihmese 
gwalExs  lae  qEx'sEmdEx  x’omsasa  g‘lnanEmasa£wa£wade  qEx'sEmes 
x'omse.  Wii,  a£mese  £wi£la  ax£aLElodalas  memamasa  g'inanEme 
85  LE£wa  gwelgwalas  x'omsasa  gdnanEme.  Wa,  gdl£mese  gwalExs  lae 
q!ap!ex-£idxa  deg'edayo  dexu  LE£wa  k’adzEkwe  qa£s  axts'.odes  laxa 
aEmxa  akwe  g  •  i  1  d  as  a  yixla  g'ets'.Ewatsa  k!wa£xLawesE£was  abEmpasa 
ginanEmaxs  g’alae  gwal  may0La)  LE£wa  g’ale  amax-£idayosa  gdna- 
nEme  LE£wa  degudanaq  la  £wl£la  g’ets'.a  laq.  HeEm  Legadeda  gil- 
90  dasas  k’adzEgwats'.e. 

Wa,  guhmese  gwala  yikwilayag'ole  eaxElaxa  g'inanEmaxs  lae 
halaqaso£sa  moxsa  phdxElasgEma.  Wa,  heEmxaawise  £waxa  hala- 
gEmaxa  mamayoltslla  ts'.Edaqaxa  aaxsilaxa  ts'.Edaqaxs  g'alae 
mayoLasa  g'inanEme.  Wa,la  hemEnalaEm  qweloyoweda  swa£wade 
95  qEx'sEmesa  x'omsexa  malgihnalExsa  £nala  qa£s  xwelaqe  qEx'Emda- 
yoxs  lae  gwal  q '.EltsEmtsE£we  x'omsasa  g'inanEme  lalaa  laxa 
mosgEme  £mEkula.  Wa,  g'ihmese  mosgEmg'ilaxa  £mEkulaxs  lae 
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they  stop  putting  on  the  kelp  head-band  around  the  head  of  the  child.  | 

And  after  this  it  is  put  into  the  cedar-bark  ||  box;  and  nothing  is  100 
taken  off  from  all  the  things  belonging  to  the  child,  |  for  they  will  be 
taken  off  only  when  it  is  ten  months  old.  | 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  ten  months  old,  the  cedar-bark,  |  the  yellow 
cedar-bark,  and  the  wool  bedding  of  the  child  are  put  |  into  the 
cedar-bark  box;  and  after  the  hair  of  the  child  has  been  singed  off,  || 
and  the  anklets  and  arm-rings  have  been  put  on, — for  the  mother  of  5 
twins  |  also  singes  off  the  hair  from  the  head  of  the  child,  and  |  puts 
on  the  anklets  and  arm-rings, — she  goes  and  hides  the  cedar-bark 
box  |  under  the  rock  under  which  the  cedar-bark  is  hidden.  | 

This  is  the  custom  of  the  Kwag'ul,  Nak!wax'da£xu,  Gwa£SEla,  || 
and  Awlk'  !enoxu.  |  10 

The  reason  why  the  long-heads  of  the  Koskimo  and  |  Gwats!enoxu, 
G'aplenox",  Llasqlenoxu,  and  |  l  laL  lasiqwala,  and  NaqEmghlisala 
are  different,  is  that  |  the  kelp  head-band  is  kept  on  for  twelve  days 
at  a  time,  until  the  girl  ||  is  ten  months  old.  It  is  a  little  different  15 
when  the  child  is  a  boy,  |  for  then  the  kelp  head-band  is  tied  around 
for  ten  days,  |  and  is  taken  off  after  eight  months.  |  The  head  of  the 
child  is  also  rubbed  with  oil  of  the  silver-perch  in  the  same  way  |  as 
the  Kwag'ul  women  do  with  their  children.  || 


gwal  qEx’sEmale  x'dmsasa  ghnanEmaxa  ewa£wade  qEX'sEmesa  98 
x’omse.  Wa,  ghbmese  gwalEmx's  lae  latsloyo  laxa  k'adzEgwatsle 
ghldasa.  Wa,  laxa  k'leas  lawo£yo  laxa  £naxwa  gwelgwalasa  ghna-  100 
nEme,  yixs  abmeLe  lawaLExs  lal  helogwilaLa  ghnanEme. 

Wa,  ghbmese  helogwllaxs  lae  £wbla  lawoyEwe  k-ek'adzEku  LE£wa 
dexwe  LE£wa  plepalEme  gwelgwalasa  ghnanEme  qa£s  la  latsloyo 
laxa  k'adzEgwatsle  gdldasa.  Wa,  g’ihmese  gwal  ts'.Ex‘iltsEmtsE£we 
x’omsasa  ghnanEme  LE£wa  kunxwedEm  yixs  he£maexa  yikwllaya-  5 
g’ole  tslEdaq  tslEx’iltsEmdEx  x'omsasa  ghnanEme.  Wa,  heEmxaa- 
wis  kunxwetaq.  Wii,  heEmxaawis  la  qlulaLaxa  k’adzEgwatsIe 
ghldas  laxa  k’adzEklwaase. 

Wa,  heEm  gwayi£lii£latsa  Kwakwiikwakwe  LE£wa  Nak!wax-da£xwe 
LE£wa  Gwa£sEla  LE£wa  Awik- lenoxwe.  10 

Wa,  g-a£mes  laghlas  oguqala  ghlsghltEma  Gosghmuxwe  LE£wa 

Gwats  lenoxwe  LE£wa  G-ap  lenoxwe  LE£wa  Llasq  lenoxwe  LE£wa 

nlaL  lasiqwala  LE£wa  NaqEmghlisala  yixs  malExsaghyuwae  £naliis 

qEX’sEmales  tslatsladagEme  xunoxuxa  ewa£wade  qEx'sEmes  x'omsa, 

lalaa  laxes  helogwIlaena£ye.  Wa,  la  xaL la  oguqala  laqexs  babagii-  15 

mae,  yixs  nEqap  lEnxwa£sae  £nalas  qEx'sEmales  x'omsaxa  swa£wade 

qEx’SEmes  x'omsa.  Wa,  la  malgunaltsEmghlaxs  lae  axoy&.  Wa,  la 

heEinxat!  qlEltsEmdayosex  x'omsasa  ghnanEma  dzeklwise  lax  gwe- 

o-ilasasa  Kwakug'olaxsEmaxes  xiindkwe. 

&  <~3 
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20  Now  you  know  why  the  women  of  the  Koskimo  have  long  heads.  | 
All  the  bedding  in  the  cradles  of  the  Koskimo  women  |  and  Kwag’ul 


women.  |  They  use  deer-skin,  and  they  cut  a  narrow  strip 
finger-width  wide  and  |  very  long.  Two  pieces  are  cut  off. 


women  is  the  same.  Therefore  |  the  mountain-goat  wool  is  prized 
highly  when  it  is  bought  by  the  Koskimo  women  from  the  |  Kwag'ul.  || 
25  The  only  difference  is  in  the  lacing  of  the  child  among  the  Koskimo 

half  a 
After 

they  have  been  cut  off,  |  the  woman  takes  the  back-rest  and  lays  it 
30  down  flat  ||  where  she  sits.  Then  she  takes  the  long  strips  of  thin 

and  puts  them  on  the  edge  of  the  back-rest, 
She  takes  the  |  narrow  strip  of  deer- 
it  to  sew  on  at  (1).  |  After  that  she 
the  cedar-withes  and  sews  it  on  at 
she  also  sews  it  on  at  (3),  ||  and  finally 
at  the  other  edge  of  the  back-rest. 


dressed  cedar-withes 
in  this  way: 


skin  and  uses 
measures  off 
35  (2), 


^  ^  3  - - 

A - ^7 

i 

at 


and  then 

(4).  She  does  the  same 


40 


After  doing  so,  |  she  places  the  back-rest  on  the  back-rest  holder. 
Then  it  is  finished.  |  It  is  called  “  deer-skin  rope  sewed  on  to  back¬ 
rest.”  |  This  is  the  old  style  of  the  Koskimo  women.  || 

If  a  child  dies,  the  cradle  and  |  the  clothing  are  taken  to  the 
cedar-bark  cave;  but  when  |  the  child  grows  up  to  he  healthy,  they 


20  Wa,  laEms  q'.ahaLElax  lag’ilas  g’ilsg’iltEma  ts'.edaqasa  G’osg’imu- 
xwe.  Wa,  la  £naxwaEm  £nEmax’ise  gwelgwalasa  xaap'.asa  Gogu- 
ts'.axsEme  LE£wa  Kwakug’olaxsEine,  yixs  he£mae  lag’ila  q'.Eyoxwa 
plalEmasa  £m.ElxLowaxs  k’ElxwasE£waasa  GogutsIaxsEme  laxa 
Kwag’ule. 

25  Wa,  lex’a£mes  Pguqataxa  t'.EX’t'.Emag’Exse  laxa  GogutsIaxsEme, 
yixs  lae  ax£edxa  k’  '.Elx’ewakwasa  gewase  qa£s  t'.osodexa  tsleq'.adzowe 
laqxa  kdddEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax’ts!ana£yex  yix  ewadzEwasas.  Wa, 
la  g’ilsg’ildzowa.  Wa,  la  malExsa  t!osa£yas.  Wa,  g’ihmese  gwala 
ts'.Edaqe  t'.osaqexs  lae  ax£edxa  LadEneg-a£ye  qa£s  pax£allles  laxes 
30  k’.waelase.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  g’ilsg'iltla  wiswultowe  sElbEku  dEwexa 
qa£s  k'at'.aLElodes  oha£yas  laxag'a  gwaleg’a  (fig.).  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
ts!eq!adzewe  k' '.Elx'iwakwe  qa£s  t’.Emg’aaLElodes  lax  (1).  Wa, 
g'ihmese  gwala  lae  kdESElaxa  dEwexe  lae  et'.ed  t'.Emg’aaLElodEx 
(2).  Wa,  g’ihmese  gwalExs  lae  elted  t ’.Emg’aaLElodEx  (3).  Wa, 
35  g’ihmese  gwalExs  lae  et'.ed  t'.Emg’aaLElddEx  (4).  Wa,  la  heEmxaat! 
gwex’hdxa  apsEnxa£yasa  LadEneg’a£ye.  Wa,  g’il£mese  gwalExs  lae 
pax£Entsa  LadEneg’a£ye  laxa  LadEneg’ex’dEma.  Wa,  laEm  gwala. 
Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  k- '.Elx’iwak11  t'.Emak’agesa  t'.Ex’t'.Emag’Exse. 
Wa,  heEm  4lak’!ala  g’ildzEse  gwalaasas  laxa  GogutsIaxsEme. 

40  Wa,  g’ihmese  lE£leda  g’inanEme  lae  £whlaEm  layowa  xaap'.e  laxa 
k’adzek'.waase  LE£wes  gwelgwala  laxes  £waxax-£idalaase.  Wa,  g’il- 
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keep  the  cradle  and  the  |  back-rest,  and  they  hide  the  clothing  and 
the  |  cedar  bark  forehead-presser  in  the  cave.  They  keep  ||  the  cradle  45 
in  case  the  first-born  child  should  have  a  younger  sister.  | 

Twins.1 — They  only  change  the  cradle  when  a  woman  has  twins:  j 
for  if  she  should  have  twin-children  after  having  many  other  chil¬ 
dren,  |  the  cradle  is  put  away.  | 

Then  a  wood-worker  is  asked  to  make  for  the  twins  cradles  ||  with  5 
notched  head-pieces>  Then  the  wood-worker  goes  to  work  at  once  | 
trying  to  finish  the  cradles  with  the  notched  head-boards  |  before  the 
twins  are  four  days  old;  and  when  |  the  cradles  with  the  notched 
head  boards  are  finished,  and  the  twins  are  three  days  old,  |  they 
put  two  feathers  from  the  ||  tail  of  the  eagle  into  1 0 

two  holes  drilled  in  the  notched  headboard  |  of  the  r-"1  j 

cradle,  two  at  each  side,  in  this  way:  |  \  _ Ifi 

Now  the  twins  are  wrapped  up  well  in  |  soft  yellow  cedar-bark  and 
in  red  cedar-bark.  The  faces  of  the  |  twins  are  painted  red,  and  also 
those  of  the  mother  §  and  father.  And  the  father  of  the  twins  must  15 
sit  still;  |  he  is  not  allowed  by  his  tribe  to  do  anything;  he  is  not  even 
allowed  to  get  fire-wood  |  and  water.  His  relatives  |  always  sit 
by  his  side  in  the  house  in  order  to  get  the  fire-wood  |  and  the 

£mese  helEmg'usta  q  Iwaxeda  g'inanEme  la  axelasE£weda  xaap  !eLE£wis  42 
LadEneg-a£ye.  Wa,  laLa  £wi£laEm  la  q'.ulaLa  gwelgwalas  LE£wes 
dexwe  t!akEma£ye  laxa  k’adzEklwaase,  yixs  he£mae  lag'ilas  axela- 
sE£weda  xaap!e  qo  ts!a£yanoxuLes  g-ale  mayoLEma.  45 

Twins.— Wa,  lex’a£mes  Llayowatsa  xaaplaxs  yikwilae  yixa  ts!E-  1 
daqe,  ylxs  al£mae  yikwIlExs  lae  qlEyokwes  sasEme.  Wa,  a£mese 
g-exasE£weda  xaaple. 

Wa,  la  g-ag-o£nasE£weda  gdtlenoxwe  qa£s  xaapelex  yikwe£lats!ama- 
lEXLa  qeqEXEg-E£yo  xexaapla.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  eax£ideda  gdt!e- 5 
noxwe  qaxs  hayalomalae  gwalamasxa  malEXLa  qeqExEg’Eyo  xexa- 
ap'.axs  k‘!es£mae  mojilEnela  yikwhlEme  g'lnghnaiiEma.  Wa,  gdl- 
£mese  gwala  malEXLa  qeqEXEg’Eyo  xexaaplaxs  lae  yuduxiixsek-Eleda 
yikwidEmegdngdnanEma  lae  Lasedayowedamaemalts!aqeg'a£yol  lax- 
naxsdEy£asa  kwekwe  liixa  la  maemaldzEku  sEle  laxa  qeqEXEg'iwa-  10 
£yasa  xexaaplexa  g‘a  gwaleg’a  (fig.). 

Wa,  laEm  aEm  q  '.Eq  lEnepsEmlileda  yikwhlEmaxa  aek*  laakwe  tatEl- 
q'.waakwe  dexwa  LE£wa  k'adzEkwe.  Wa,  la  gomexusa  gugumi- 
ysma  yikwFlEme  g'mg'inanEma.  Wa,heEmxaawise  gwale  abEmpas 
LE£wes  ompe,  yixs  a£mae  la  sEldela  ompasa  yikwFlEme  g'inguna-  15 
nEma  yixs  kdesae  helqlolEm  axax’salases  g'okulote,  wax,£ma  lEqwa 
LE£wa  £wape  la  k‘ !es  helqlolEm  la  ax£edEq.  Wa,  la£me  heda  LeLE- 
r.alas  la  hemEnala  klwamelEq  qa£s  axexa  £naxwa  ax£exstso£sxa  lEqwa 
LE£wa  £wape  LE£wa  he£maomase  qaxs  kdesae  helqlolEm  a£melas- 

1  See  also  pp.  631-635. 
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20  water  and  food  ||  for  the  couple,  and  the  twins  who  belong  to  the 
Salmon,  are  not  allowed  to  have  misfortune  |  I  • 

As  soon  as  the  twins  that  belong  to  the  Salmon  are  four  days  old, 
when  the  navel-string  comes  off,  they  take  the  cradles  with  the 
notched  head-boards,  put  them  down  on  the  floor  one  on  the  right-hand 
25  side  of  ||  another  woman  who  has  been  the  mother  of  twins,  and  they 
put  down  |  the  other  one  on  the  left-hand  side;  and  when  everything  is 
ready,  |  they  put  the  bedding  into  the  two  cradles  with  notched  head- 
boards.  There  is  j  no  difference  between  the  bedding  of  twins  and 
that  of  single  children.  |  The  only  difference  is  that  a  cradle  with  a 
30  notched  head-board  is  used,  and  that  the  four  ||  feathers  from  the  tail 
of  an  eagle  stand  on  the  |  notched  head-board  of  the  cradle,  and  that 
the  faces  of  the  twins  are  |  always  painted  red  every  fourth  day, 
together  with  the  faces  of  their  parents,  and  that  this  continues  | 

until  the  twins  are  ten  months  old.  | 

As  soon  as  the  woman  who  has  had  twins  before,  finishes  arranging 
35  the  bedding  ||  in  the  cradle  that  was  put  down  at  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  j  woman  who  has  had  twins  before,  she  takes  on  her  arms  |  the 
first-born  child  belonging  to  the  Salmon.  She  takes  off  the  [wrap¬ 
pings  of  yellow  cedar-bark  and  of  red  cedar-bark;  and,  after  taking 
them  all  off,  |  she  takes  the  split  kelp  and  puts  it  around  the  head  of 
40  the  child  belonging  to  the  Salmon.  ||  And  this  is  different  in  regard  to 


20  nokwa  hayasukAla  LE£wis  yikwhlEme  Lla,LlEyadza£ya  g'ing-ina- 
nEma. 

Wa,  gdhmese  moxsek'ileda  yikwPlEme  L!aL’.Eyadza£ya  g'ing-hia- 
nEme  yixs  lae  lawaye  ts’.EyoxLa£ya.  Wa,  la£me  ax£etsE£weda  malEXLa 
qeqExEg’Eyowe  xexaapla  qa£s  la  hanalblEma  bYEinexLa  lax  helk‘ Jo- 
25  tagawalilasa  ogu£la£maxat !  yikwilayag’ol  ts'.Edaqa.  Wa,  hang’alF- 
lEma  £nEmexLa  lax  gEmxagawalllas  lax  laena£yas  £wi£la  gwalale 
&xts!awe  gwelgwalasa  malEXLa  qeqExEg’Eyowe  xexaapla,  yixs 
k’leasae  oguxbts  gwelgwalas  lax  gwelgwalasa  £nEmok  !wedza£ye 
mayoLEma  lax  ogu£la  l5xa  qeqExEg’Eyowe  xexaapla  LE£wa  maemo- 
30  tslaqe  ts'.Elts  '.Elk's  naxsdE£yasa  kwekwaxs  lae  LaLala  lax  ag‘iwa£yasa 
qeqExEg'Eyowe  xexaapla;  Wa,  he£misa  yikwelEme  g'ing'inanEmxs 
lae  hemEnalaEm  giimsa  LE£wes  gug-aolnokwaxa  maemoxsa  £nala 
lalaa  lax  helogwilax'dEmLasa  yikwhlEme  gdng'inanEma. 

Wa,  g'ihmese  gwala  yikwilayag’ole  ts'.Edaq  helax  gwelgwalas 
35  otslfbwasa  £nEmexLa  qEXEg'Eyo  xaaplaxa  ha£ni£le  lax  helkdotaga- 
walilasa  yikwllayag'ole  ts'.Edaqa.  Wa,  g41£mese  gwala  lae  q'.ElEli- 
laxa  g'ale  mayolddayo  LlaL'.Eyadze  gdnanEma.  Wa,  la  axodEx 
q '.Enep '.Ena£yas  dexu  LE£wa  k'adzEkwe.  Wa,  gdhmese  £wi£laxs  lae 
&x£edxa  £wa£wade  LEpsaakwa  qa£s  qEX'sEmdes  lax  x'omsasa  l  laL  !e- 
40  yadze  ghnanEma.  Wa,  heEm  oguqalayosa  yikwidEme  gdnanEma, 
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twins;  |  that  they  do  not  put  on  the  head-band  until  the  navel-string  41 
conies  off  on  the  |  fourth  day;  and  after  putting  the  head-band 
around  the  head  of  the  |  child  belonging  to  the  Salmon,  the  woman 
who  has  had  twins  (before)  speaks  |  and  says  (Prayer  for  the  twins) : 
aO  friend  !  ||  that  is  the  reason  why  you  come.  You  come  to  benefit  45 
those  who  have  come  to  be  your  |  parents,  and  you  have  come  to 
make  them  rich  and  to  |  defend  them  against  sickness,  0  friend 
Salmon!  you,  Supernatural-One!”  | 

As  soon  as  the  prayer  has  been  ended,  she  puts  the  child  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Salmon  |  into  the  cradle  with  the  notched  head-board, 
and  she  ||  follows  the  way  that  is  done  with  those  who  are  not  twin-  50 
children.  | 

When  this  has  been  done,  she  turns  her  face  to  the  other  J  cradle 
with  the  notched  head-board,  arranges  everything  in  it;  and  after 
that,  |  she  takes  in  her  arms  the  child  belonging  to  the  Salmon,  takes 
off  the  bedding  |  of  yellow  cedar-bark  and  red  cedar-bark;  and  when 
it  is  all  off,  she  takes  the  ||  split  kelp  and  puts  it  around  the  head  of  the  55 
child  J  belonging  to  the  Salmon;  and  after  this  she  puts  it  into  the  | 
cradle  with  the  notched  head-board;  and  the  woman  who  had  borne 
twins  before  speaks,  |  pressing  with  her  left  hand  on  the  chest  of  the 
child  belonging  to  the  Salmon,  |  and  says  (a  prayer  for  the  second  || 
twin-child  in  the  cradle):  “O  friend!  I  beg  you,  Supernatural-One,  60 
to  |  grow  up  well  with  your  brother,  YayaxwE£ya,  and  that  you  do  | 


yixs  aPmae  qEX’SEmtsE£we  x’omsasexs  lae  lawaye  ts  !EyoxLa£yasxa  41 
la  mop '.Enxw£as  £nala.  Wa,  g’lhmese  gwal  qEx’sEindEx  x’omsasa 
L!aL'.Eyadza£ye  g’inanEma,  wa,  la  yaq!Eg’a£leda  ylkwllayag’ole  ts!E- 
daqa.  Wa,  la  £nek’a  (tsiElwaqaxa  ylkwhlEme  g’inanEma):  “Yul, 
qasta,  heq!amaaqos  g’axele  qa£s  g’axaos  ek’anomaxos  g’axaqos  45 
g’lg’aolnokwa.  Wa,  he£mes  g’axelos  qa£s  qleq'.omg’ilaosaq'1;  wa, 
he£mis  qa£s  dadam&yaosaqu,  qasta,  mEyoxwa£na,  yuL,  £nawalaku.” 

Wa,  g’lhmese  q!hlbe  ts  telwaq  !ena£ya§,  lae  q!Elts!otsa  LlaLlEya- 
dza£ye  g’lnanEm  laxa  qEXEg’Eyowe  xaap!a.  Wa,  la£me  aEm  nEgEl- 
tE£wex  gwayhlalase  qaeda  k‘  !ese  yikwPlEma.  50 

Wa,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  gwegEmg’ilil  laxa  £nEmexLa  qEXEg’E¬ 
yowe  xaap  !a  qa£s  heli£laJex  gwelgwalas.  Wa,  g’ihmese  gwalExs  lae 
q'.ElElilaxa  L!aL!Eyadza£ye  g’inanEma.  Wa,  la  Sxalax  q!EnepsEma- 
£yasxa  dexu  LE£wa  k’adzEkwe.  Wa,  g’lhmese  £wl£laxs  lae  ax£edxa 
LEpsaakwe  £wa£wade  qa£s  qEx’sEmdes  lax  x’omsasa  L!a,L'.Eyadza£ye  55 
g’inanEma.  Wa,  g’lhmese  gwalExs  lae  q'.Elts'.otsa  g’lnanEme  laxa 
qEXEg’Eyowe  xaap!a.  Wa,  la  yaq!Eg’a£leda  ylkwilayag’ole  ts!E- 
daqa  laxes  LExwalaena£yases  gEmxolts  !ana£ye  lax  oba£yasa  L!aL'.E- 
yadza£ye  g’inanEma.  Wa,  la  £nek’a  (tsiElwaqaxa  ale  xaapts!oyo 
yikwPlEma):  “Yul,  qasta,  la£mEn  hawaxElaLOL  £nawalaku  qa£s  60 
wag’iLos  helm^lag’HisLol  le£wox  £nEmwEyotex  YayaxwE£ya,  ylx  qa£s 
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63  not  leave  us !  Make  your  parents  happy !  |  for  they  will  always  give 
away  property,  so  that  you  may  always  obtain  |  new  names,  O 
65  Ek!'  eqnlag'ila !  friend  Salmon !  ||  you,  Supernatural-One  !  Do  not  come 
to  bring  us  misfortune !  Come  to  do  good !  You  bring  |  wealth,  you, 
Abalone-Maker !  You  have  come  from  the  sea  to  us  with  your  | 
brother,  Supernatural-Salmon,  friend.”  | 

As  soon  as  the  prayer  is  ended,  she  puts  on  the  bedding  |  of  yellow 
70  cedar-bark  and  of  red  cedar  bark  and  that  of  wool;  and  ||  after  this 
has  been  done,  she  puts  on  the  cedar-bark  forehead-presser,  and  the 
pillow;  ]  and  when  this  has  been  done,  she  puts  down  the  cradle  with 

notched  head-board.  She  |  puts  the  first  one,  with  the  child  belonging 

to  the  Salmon,  on  the  ]  right-hand  side  of  the  bed  of  the  mother  (of 
the  new-born  twins);  and  she  puts  the  |  other  cradle  with  the 
75  notched  head-board,  and  the  ||  child  belonging  to  the  Salmon  in  it, 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  mother;  |  and  after  the  mother  of  twins 
has  done  this,  she  puts  in  order  the  sleeping-place  |  of  the  twin- 
children  and  of  their  mother.  | 

She  takes  cedar-poles,  not  thick,  and  |  one  fathom  long,  sharpens  || 
80  the  points,  and  drives  them  into  the  floor,  one  of  them  backwards  j 
from  the  place  where  the  heads  of  the  mother  of  twins  |  and  of  her 
husband  are;  and  the  other  one  she  drives  into  the  floor  at  the  | 
place  where  their  feet  are;  and  she  drives  one  into  the  floor  |  outward 
from  the  place  where  their  heads  are,  and  the  other  one  outward  from 

62  k'  leseLos  aweqlwalaLol;  wa,  he£mis  qa£s  hemEnalamaos  ek’leqEla- 
masxox  g'ig’aolnokwex  qa  hemEnalaUnesox  £wa£walasdEmx’sila  qa 
aleg'eses  LeLEgEmos  yuLaxs  elv  leqElag’ilaex,  qast  mEyoxwa£na, 
65  yuL  £nawalaku  £yak’anomasos  laxes  g’ax£ena£yos  yixs  ek’anomaaqos 
yixs  qlomx’salisaaqos  yuL  ex’tslEmg’ila,  yuLaxs  g’axsallsaex  Logwa 
£nEmwEyotEk-  £nawalaku  mEyoxwa£na,  qast.” 

Wa,  g'lbmese  qlulbe  ts'.Elwaq!ena£yas  lae  mamelalas  £waxax-£idafa- 
asasa  dexwe  LE£wa  k'adzEkwe  LE£wa  p'.alEme.  Wa,  g’ihmese  gwa- 
70  Iexs  lae  ax£aLElotsa  dexu  tlak’Emes  LE£wis  helEwaba£ye.  Wa, 
g-ibmese  gwala  lae  k'ag'ihlaxa  qExEg'Eyowe  xaapla,  yixa  g-ale 
q'.Elts'.odaatsesa  L!aL'.Eyadza£ye  g'inanEma  qa£s  la  k'ag-alllas  lax 
helk-  lodEnoLEmalllas  kiiledasas  abEmpas.  Wa,  lii  k'agdlllaxa 
£nEmexLa  qExEg'Eyowe  xaapla,  ytxa  ale  q'.Elts'.odaatsesa  L'.aL'.Eya- 
75  dza£ye  g’inanEma  qa£s  la  k’ag’alilas  lax  gEmxanoLEmalilas  abEmpas. 
Wa,  g’ihmese  gwala  yikwllayag’ole  ts'.Edaqa  lae  eax£edEx  kule£la- 
sasa  l laL '.el '.Ey adza£y e  g’ing’inanEm  LE£wes  abEmpe. 

Wa,  la£m§s  ax£edxa  mOts'.aqe  dzE£sEqwaxa  lr'.ese  LEsLEkwa.  Wa, 
la  £nal£nEmp '.Enlr  laxEns  baLaqe  awasgEmasas.  Wa,  la  dz5dzoxu- 
80  bEndEq  wlleta£yas.  Wa,  la  dex£walilasa  £nEmts'.aqe  laxa  aLodEta- 
lilasa  ku£le£lasasa  yikwlle  ts'.Edaqa  LE£wis  L'.aL'.EL'.Eyadza£ye  sa- 
sEma  LE£wis  la£wunEme.  Wa,  la  et'.ed  dex£wa£lilasa  £nEmtslaqe  lax 
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where  their  feet  are;  ||  and  after  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  an  85 
olachen-net  and  |  hangs  one  corner  to  the  top  of  the  rear  post  at  the 
head,  |  and  she  hangs  one  corner  to  the  rear  post  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed;  and  |  after  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  red  cedar-bark  and 

She  ||  splits  it  into  90 
folds  them  in  the 


measures  off  two  spans.  |  There  she  cuts  it  off. 
narrow  strips.  After  she  has  split  them,  she 


middle,  and  hangs  them  to  the  net  |  which  has  been  hung  up.  They 
are  placed  two  spans  apart.  |  When  she  reaches  the  end  of  the  bed  of 
the  |  mother  of  the  twins,  she  puts  them  up  two  spans  ||  under  the  95 
first  row.  There  are  four  rows  of  red  cedar-bark.  |  Then  she  takes 
the  tail  of  a  white-tailed  eagle,  pulls  out  the  feathers,  |  and,  when 
she  has  them  all  off,  she  takes  spun  nettle-bark.  |  This  is  used 
to  tie  on  the  feathers,  which  are  hung  between  the  |  red  cedar- 
bark,  in  this  way:  .  A  A  A  Now  it  is  done.  ||  Then  she  100 

takes  two  thin 
the  two  ]  posts 
been  hung,  and 
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poles  and  puts  them  across 
over  which  the  net  has 
she  places  the  |  other  pole 
over  the  outside  posts.  Then  she  takes  a  new,  |  large  mat  and  places 
it  across  as  a  roof,  and  she  also  puts  a  new  |  mat  at  each  end 


walalaasas  g’og’Eguyas.  Wa,  la  et!ed  dex£wa£lilasa  hiEmtslaqe  lax  83 
L'.asodEta£yas;  wa,  la  etled  dex£wa£lilasa  £nEmts!aqe  lax  L!as£alllas 
g‘og'Eguy4s.  Wa,  gdbmese  gwale  axa£yas  lae  ax£edxa  plEgwayaxa  85 
dzaxun  qa£s  gexutodes  apsEnxa£yas  lax  oxt&£yasa  aLodEt&lile  Lama. 

Wa,  la  gex£wutots  apsEnxa£yas  laxa  Lamasa  oxusidzalile.  Wa, 
g’lhmese  gwala  lae  ax£edxa  LlagEkwe  qa£s  bahldesa  ma£lp!Enk‘as 
awasgEmase  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yaxs  lae  tloshdEq.  Wa,  la  dzE- 
dzExs£EndEq  qa  t lefts lEqlastowes.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwal  dzExaqexs  90 
lae  bEshdEq  qa  naEngExLales.  Wa,  tetEgudzodalas  laxa  plEgwayo 
la  ge£wila.  Wa,  la  maemalp  lEnk’e  aw&.lagalaasas  laxEns  q!wa- 
q!wax-ts!ana£yex.  Wa,  g’lhmese  labEndEx  £wasgEmasasa  ku£lelasasa 
yikwlle  lae  etledxa  malp'.Enk'e  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!ana£yex  lax 
bahieLElases  g’ale  axa£ya.  Wa,  la  mots!agE£nakulaxa  Llagukwe.  95 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  naxsdE£yasa  £mEl£mElba  kwekwa  qa£s  nexalexa  tslEl- 
tslElk’as.  Wa,  gdbmese  £wi£lamasqexs  lae  ax£edxa  mEdEkwe  gttn. 

Wa,  he£mis  la  yiLEmsexs  lae  tetak’odalasa  tslElts'.Elk'e  lax  awagawa- 
£yasa  LlagEkwe  g’a  gwaleg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  la£me  gwala.  Wa,  la 
ax£edxa  malts !aqe  wlswul  dzoxiima  qa£s  lradEtodes  laxa  maltslaqe  100 
LeLama  yix  la  gexutalaxa  plEgwayowe.  Wa,  la  lradEtotsa  £nEm- 
tslaqe  dzoxum  laxa  Llasallle  LeLama.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  tslEX’ase 
£walas  le£waeya  qa£s  LEpEyindes  laq  qa  salas.  Wa,  tsletslEx’as- 
£Emxaawise  £nal£nEm  leEl£wa£ye  sasEba£yas  £wax-sba£yasa  ku£le£lasa- 
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5  of  the  bed  of  the  ||  mother  of  the  twins  and  her  Salmon  children. 
After  this  has  been  done,  |  she  takes  eagle-down  and  puts  it  on  the 
red  cedar-bark,  |  and  the  feathers  which  hang  from  the  net  on  the 
rear  of  the  wall  of  the  bedroom.  | 

When  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  the  after-birth  of  the  twins  : 
and  washes  it,  so  that  all  the  blood  comes  off;  and  after  doing  so. 
10  she  ||  hangs  it  up  near  the  bed  of  the  |  mother  and  of  the  twins;  and 
she  takes  the  wrapping  of  the  children,  and  |  puts  it  into  the  cedar- 
bark  box,  which  she  places  at  the  |  outside  of  the  head  of  the  bed 
that  she  made  for  the  mother  of  the  twins,  for  that  is  the  name  of 
the  |  bed  of  the  twin  mother  and  of  her  children.  When  this  has 
15  been  done,  the  ||  woman  who  has  had  twins  before  speaks,  and  says 
to  the  mother  of  the  new-born  twins  and  her  |  husband,  to  her  who 
is  still  sitting  on  the  floor  where  she  gave  birth  to  the  |  twins  near 
the  fire  of  the  house,  and  she  says:  |  “  Now,  take  care,  friends !  for  you 
will  take  up  in  your  arms  these  |  cradles  with  the  supernatural  ones, 
20  when  you  go  to  this  house  which  I  made  for  them;  for  you  ||  will 
really  take  care  of  both  of  those  whom  you  have  obtained  by  good 
luck,  yo\ir  |  friends,  so  that  they  can  not  complain  of  us  if  they  should 
get  sick.  |  I  say  so,  that  you  may  do  everything  in  the  right  way.  |  (I 
mean  that  the  Salmon  children  are  jealous;  J  for  it  kills  one  of  the  || 
25  twins  if  one  if  them  is  treated  well.  And  |  the  one  whom  you  do  not 
treat  well  will  become  weak  at  once,  go  away,  and  leave  behind  his  | 


5  sa  yikwile  LE£wis  L!aLlELlEyadza£ye  sasEma.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwalExc 
lae  ax£edxa  qEmxwasa  kwekwe  qa£s  qEmx£wides  laxa  LlaL'.EgEkhla 
LE£wa  ts'.EltslElkdlasa  la  k- !5gwig-alll  plEgwa£yos  kudedasa. 

Wa,  gdhmese  gwatexs  lae  &x£edxa  maenasa  yikwidEme  gdngdna- 
nEma  qa£s  aekde  tslox£widEq  qa  £wi£lawes  Elkwa.  Wa,  gdhmese 
10  gwal  tsloxwaqexs  lae  gexwalilas  laxa  diExwala  laxa  kudelasasa 
yikwile  LE£wis  sasEme.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  qlEnepEmx'das  qa£s  ax- 
tslodes  laxa  k'adzEgwatsle  gdldasa.  Wa,  la  hang'alilas  lax  LlasodE- 
t&lilases  axa£ya  yikwhlatsle  g'aelasa,  qaxs  hednae  LegEms  kude- 
dasasa  yikwile  LE£wis  sasEme.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwala,  laeda  ylkwl- 
15  layag’ole  ts'.Edaq  yaq'.Eg^ada.  Wa,  la  £nek’a  laxa  yikwile  LE£wis 
la£wunEmaxs  he£mae  k'.udzile  mayoLelasasa  yikwilasa  madokwe 
yikwhlEms  laxa  £nExwanalise  lax  lEgwilasa  g’okwe.  Wa,  la  £nek'a: 
“Wagdl  la  yaLlaLEx  £nediEmoku  qa£s  £nEmax-£ida£meLos  q'.ElElilal- 
xa  xexaapts !fi,la  £na£nawalakwa  qaso  g’axL  laxgdn  g'okwelek-  qaox, 
20  qaxs  alak-  lallLaqos  £nEmalal  aekdlal  qaoxs  wawalkdna£yaqos,  £ne£nE- 
qaxsmoku,  qa  k‘ leases  q'.Emk- lalayoltsox  qo  lelagiilx£edlaxo.  Wa,he- 
dnesEn  lagdla  £nex-  qa£s  walEmk'alaxda£xwaos  aekdla  laxes  £naxwa- 
Laos  gwayhlalasLEqu.  (HedEn  £ne£nakdle  yixs  odzEgEmak^aexwa 
LlaLlEyadza£yex  gdngdnanEma,  yixs  hednae  g'ayalatsa  £nEmokwe 
25  laxa  yikwidEme  gdngdnanEmxs  aekdlasE£waexa  £nEmokwe  qa£s  he- 
x'£ida£mes  lelagiilxddaxa  k'  lese  aekdlasE£wa  qa£s  la  lowahitses 
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brother,  and  will  go  home  to  the  Salmon  tribe  from  which  he 
came.)  |  That  is  what  I  mean,  friends !  that  you  may  take  good  care 
of  those  |  whom  you  obtain  by  good  luck.”  Thus  says  the  woman 
who  has  had  twins  before,  ||  to  the  woman  and  her  husband.  | 

As  soon  as  her  speech  is  ended,  the  young  mother  of  twins  |  and 
her  husband  arise,  and  both  take  up  at  the  same  time  the  cradles 
with  the  notched  head-boards.  |  Together  they  go, — the  woman  who 
has  had  twins  before  and  |  husband  and  wife, — side  by  side,  going 
towards  the  bed  in  the  room;  ||  and  when  they  reach  it,  they  put 
down  the  cradles  on  each  side  of  the  |  place  where  the  mother  of  the 
(new-born)  twins  is  going  to  lie  down.  Now  she  lies  down  between 
the  twins,  |  and  her  husband  sits  down  near  her  bed.  |  After  this 
the  woman  who  has  had  twins  before  takes  a  rest,  for  they  |  never 
pass  four  days  without  changing  the  ||  kelp  head-bands  of  twin- 
children.  | 

When  four  days  have  passed,  the  woman  who  has  had  twins 
before  unties  J  the  head-band  of  the  twin-children.  She  takes  | 
perch-oil  and  oils  their  heads  and  |  also  their  bodies.  When  the 
heads  of  the  twin-children  are  soaked  with  perch-oil,  ||  she  takes  the 
kelp  head-bands  and  |  puts  them  around  their  heads,  with  the 
right  tightness;  |  and  after  she  has  done  so,  she  paints  their  faces. 
She  paints  them  both  in  the  same  way,  |  and  she  also  puts  the  same  | 


hiEmwEyote  qa£s  la  na£nakwa  laxes  g’a£ya£nakulase  maesila.)  Wa, 
yu£mesEn  £ne£nak-i!o  £ne£nEmoku  qa£s  a£meLos  yaid&l  laxes  aek’i- 
lasLa5s,  qaos  wa£walk’ina£yex,”  £nex’£laeda  yikwblayag’ole  tslEdaqa 
laxa  yikwile  hayasEk’ala. 

Wa,  g’ibmese  q'.ulbe  waldEmas  lae  £nEmax,£id  Lax£ulileda  yikwile 
hayasEk’ala  qa£s  £nEmx’£ide  dag’ililaxa  qeqExEg’Eyo  xexaapla  qa£s 
la  g’alag’iwaleda  yikwilayag’ole  ts'.Edaqa.  Wa,  la  £nEmagoLEmaleda 
yikwile  hayasEk’alaxs  lae  guyolEla  laxes  kii£le£lasLe.  Wa,  g’il- 
£mese  lag’aa  laqexs  lae  £nEmx’£id  hang’alilas  lax  £wax’sanodza£yas 
ku£le£lasLasa  yikwile.  Wa,  la£me  kulkwagodxes  yikwhlEme.  Wa, 
a£mes  la  klwag'alile  la£wiinEmas  laxa  £nExwalalile  laxa  ku£le£lase. 
Wa,  la£me  gwal  laxeq  yawas£ideda  yikwhlayag’ole  tslEdaqa,  qaxs 
k'lesae  hayaqax  mop!Enxwa£sa  L!aL!Eyadza£ye  qEx'sEmales  x'om- 
saxa  £wa£wade. 

Wa,  gdhmese  mop'.Enywa£sa  g’axaasa  yikwilayag’ole  ts'.Edaq  qwe- 
lodEX  qEx-sEma£ya  x’omsasa  L!ai,!EL!Eyadza£ye;  wa,  la  ax£edxa 
dzeklwese  qa£s  q'.Els£ides  lax  x’omsasa  L!aL'.EL!Eyadza£ye.  Wa, 
la  ogwaqax  ok!wina£yas.  Wa,  g’lhmese  LEqasa  dzeklwese  x’dmsasa 
L!aL!EL!Eyadza£yaxs  lae  ax£edxa  £wa£wade  qEX’ssmes  x’oms  qa£s 
qEx’sEmdes  lax  x’omsas.  Wa,  la  hel£ale  lEk!utalaena£yas.  Wa, 
g’ihmese  gwalExs  lae  gums£idEx  g’ogiima£yas  £nEmala  LF/wa  £ue- 
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painting  on  the  faces  of  the  mother  and  father;  that  is,  two  bands 
50  running  across  the  eyes,  ||  one  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  eyebrows 
and  passing  the  ends  of  the  |  eyes  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cheeks,  the 
other  across  the  |  middle  of  the  eyes  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
cheeks.1  |  After  this  has  been  done,  she  puts  the  children  into  the 
cradles;  j  and  the  woman  who  has  had  twins  before  comes  back 
55  every  four  days  to  ||  untie  the  head-bands  of  the  twin-children,  and  | 
to  oil  with  perch-oil  their  heads  and  bodies.  |  This  continues  for  four 
months,  j 

After  four  months  she  stops  putting  the  head-bands  around  the  | 
60  heads  of  the  twin-children.  All  the  time  ||  the  faces  of  the  children 
and  of  their  parents  are  painted  with  ochre,  until  the  twin-children 
are  ten  months  old.  |  Mostly  the  |  children  continue  painting  with 
ochre  even  when  they  are  grown  up.  |  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

I  did  not  talk  about  this.  When  the  woman  who  has  had  twins  || 
65  first  puts  the  twin-children  into  the  cradles  with  the  notched  |  head- 
boards,  when  they  are  four  days  old,  another  person  who  has  had 
twin-children,  a  man,  |  is  called  to  come  and  sit  down,  and  the  | 
numaym  of  the  father  of  the  (new-born)  twin  children  is  called  to  | 
70  come  into  his  house.  When  they  are  all  inside,  ||  the  chief  of  the 
numaym  of  the  father  of  the  (new-born)  twins  speaks,  |  and  says:  | 

48  moku.  Wa,Ta£me  £nEmax'ise  gumsa£yas.  Wa,  heEmxaawise  gwala 
gtimsa£yasa  abEmpas  LE£wis  ompe,  ylxs  LaEExstalaaxa  maematts'.aqe 
50  g’ag'iLElaxa  £nemts!aqe  gums  lax  oba£yas  aEnas  la  £wabEndalax 
gE£yagEsas  lag'aa  lax  bEnba£yas  awodza£yas.  Wa,  la  nExsEmdalaxa 
£nEmts!aqe  gumse  lax  gE£yagEsas  g-ax£aLEla  lax  bEnba£yas  awo- 
dza£yasg'a  gwaleg'a.1  Wa,  g'lbmese  gwalExs  lae  xaaptslots.  Wa, 
hemEnala  g'axeda  yikwllayag'ole  tslEdaqxa  mop!Enxwa£se  qa£s 
55  qwehodex  qEx'SEma£yas  x'omsasa  L!aL'.EL!Eyadza£ye  g'fng'manEma 
qa£s  q'.Elshdesa  dzEklwese  lax  x'ix'omsas  LE£wis  ebk!wina£ye.  Wa, 
la  mosgEmg’ilaxa  £mEkula  he  gweg'ile. 

Wa,  g’ihmese  mosgEmg'ilaxa  £m.Ekulaxs  lae  gwal  qEx’sEmala 
x'bmsasa  L!aL!EL'.Eyadza£ye.  Wa,  lapa  hemEnalaEm  gumsaso£sa 
60  gugum£yEme  LE£wis  g'ig’aolnokwe  lag'aa  laqexs  lae  helogwilaxa 
L!aL!EL!Eyadza£ye  g'ing'inanEma.  Wa,  £nal£nEmp  !Ena  hemEna- 
lahna  ging'inanEme  gumsasa  gugiim£yEmaxs  wax,£mae  la  q!ulsq!ul- 
yakwa.  Wa,  laErn  gwal  laxeq. 

Wa,  lEn  k-  !es  gwagwex'sEX'hd  laqexs  g'lhmae  gwala  yikwilaya- 
65  g'ble  tslEdaq  xaaptslotsa  yikwhlEme  g'lng'inanEm  laxa  qeqEXEg'E- 
yowe  xexaaplaxs  lae  moxsek'ilaxs  lae -LeslalasE£weda  ogu£la  yikwl- 
layag'ole  bEgwanEma  qa  g'axes  klwaela.  Wa,  la  £wl£la  LedalasE- 
£we  £nE£memotasa  ompasa  ytkwhlEme  L!aL!EL!Eyadza£ya  qa  g'axes 
£wI£laeLEla  lax  g'bkwas.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wi£laeLExs  lae  yaqlEg'ade 
70  g'igama£yasa  £nE£memotasa  yikwlle  bEgwanEma.  Wa,  la£me  £nek'a: 

i  On  each  side  ol  the  face  one  vertical  line  running  from  the  outer  end  of  the  eyebrows,  and  one  from 
the  middle  of  the  eyebrows  down  to  the  level  of  the  mouth. 
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“This  is  the  reason  why  you  were  called  to  come  into  the  house  of  72 
the  twins,  |  that  you  may  make  a  dance  for  these  children  belonging 
to  the  Salmon,  for  |  we  will  let  our  world  know  about  these  who  came 
from  the  sea,  from  the  house  of  Swimmer  (the  Salmon).  ||  We  will  75 
take  these  supernatural  ones  who  belong  to  the  Salmon  out  of  this 
house.  |  Now  he  shall  carry  them  in  his  arms.”  Thus  he  says,  and 
calls  the  name  of  the  |  man  who  has  had  twins  before,  and  he  also 
calls  a  woman  who  has  had  twins,  whom  he  calls  |  his  wife,  although 
the  |  man  who  has  had  twin-children  may  not  be  her  husband.  || 

As  soon  as  his  speech  is  ended,  the  man  who  has  had  twin-children  |  80 
goes  to  where  the  woman  who  has  had  twin-children  is  seated,  |  and 
for  a  short  time  they  act  as  though  they  were  husband  and  wife.  He 
asks  for  ochre  |  and  eight  tail-feathers  of  an  eagle.  |  Then  the  elder 
brother  of  the  (new-born)  twin-children  ||  is  called  by  the  man  who  85 
has  had  twin-children  before  to  come  and  sit  down  by  his  side  |  and 
by  the  side  of  the  woman  who  for  the  time  being  acts  as  his  wife.  | 
When  Salmon-Head,  the  elder  brother  of  the  twins,  comes,  he 
sits  |  down  with  them,  and  they  paint  themselves  with  ochre,- — the 
three  (the  man  and  the  woman)  |  and  Salmon-Head,  for  this  is  the 
name  of  the  woman’s  child  ||  born  before  she  has  given  birth  to  twins.  |  90 
As  soon  as  a  woman  gives  birth  to  twins,  |  the  name  of  her  elder 
child  is  Salmon-Head;  and  if  the  child  born  before  the  twin  children 


“  Yixs  hae  Ledalag’il  qa  g’axes  £wi£laeLEla  laxa  yikwidats'.e  g’okwa  72 
qa£s  wag’i  kwexElaxa  L!aL!EL!Eyadza£ye  g’ing’inanEma  qEns  wag'i 
nelalxEns  £nalax  yisa  g’axs£alisex  g’ax'£kl  la  g’okwas  memEyoxwa£na. 
Wa,  la£mesEns  lawilsaltsoxwa  L!aL!EL’Eyadza£yex  £na£nkwalakwa.  75 
Wa,  la£mesox  q'.ElElaLox,”  £nex-  Lex£edEx  LegEmasa  yikwilayag’ole 
bEgwanEma.  “Wa,  yu£mesox  gEnEmaxs”  £nex-  Lex£edEx  LegEmas 
gEnEmasxa  yikwilayag’ole  ts'.Edaqa,  yixs  wax,£mae  k’les  lafwadEsa 
yikwilayag’ole  bEgwanEma,  £nek’e. 

Wa,  g’ibmese  qlulbe  waldEmas  lae  hex-£ida£ma  yikwilayag’ole  80 
bEgwanEm  q!ap!eg’alil  LE£wa  yikwilayag’ole  ts'.Edaqa.  Wa,  la£me 
yawashd  ha£yasEk’ogwalila.  Wa,  la£me  dak’  !alax’da£xiiq  gugiim£yE- 
ma  lo£  malgiinaltslaqa  ts'.Elts'.Elk’sa  naxsdE£yasa  kwekwe.  Wa, 
he£mise  hiolasa  yikwPlEmeL'.aL'.ELlEyadzeg’ing’inanEma.  Wa,  la£me 
Le£lalaso£sa  yikwilayag’ole  bEgwanEm  qa  g’axes  k'.wag’ililaxa  85 
yikwilayag'ole  bEgwanEm  LE£wis  yawashde  gEnEma. 

Yfa,  g’ihmese  g’axe  Hex’t!a£ye  yix  £nolasa  L!aL'.EL'.Eyadza£ye  k'.wa- 
g’ililaq.  Wa,  lax’da£xwe  gums£itsa  giigum£yEme  laxes  yudukwae 
la  lo£  Hex’t!a£ye,  qaxs  he£mae  LegEmsa  g’alagawa£ye  mayoLEmsa 
tslEdaqaxs  k’!es£mae  yikwila.  Wa,  la  et!ed  bEwex£wida.  Wii,  90 
g’ihmese  mayokitsa  ma£lokwes  yikwPlEme,  wa,  la  hex’ddaEm  la 
Legade  £nolases  Hex’t!a£ye,  ware  tslats'.adagEme  £nolasa  yekwi- 
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93  is  a  girl,  her  name  is  Salmon-Head-Woman.  After  |  they  have  been 
painted,  they  put  red  cedar-bark  around  the  heads  of  the  three 
95  children;  and  ||  then  the  man  who  has  had  twin-children  before 
takes  eight  |  tail-feathers  of  the  eagle,  and  puts  one  over  the  middle 
of  the  forehead  in  the  |  red  cedar-bark  head-ring  of  Salmon-Head, 
and  he  puts  one  in  the  head-band  behind;  |  he  puts  one  over  the 
forehead  of  the  woman  who  acts  as  his  wife,  |  and  one  behind. 
There  are  two  on  her.  Then  he  does  the  same  on  his  own  head-band 
200  as  he  did  with  the  woman  ||  who  acts  as  his  wife.  Then  he  asks  for 
eagle-down;  |  and  when  it  has  been  given  to  him,  he  ]  takes  it  and 
scatters  it  so,  that  the  down  is  fine;  and  |  after  doing  so,  he  puts  it  on 
Salmon-Head;  and  after  |  putting  it  on,  he  puts  it  on  the  younger 
5  brothers  of  Salmon-Head,  the  ||  two  twins.  And  after  he  has  put 
down  on  them  |  he  puts  down  on  the  woman  acting  as  his  wife,  and 
finally  on  himself.  |  After  he  has  done  so,  he  and  the  woman  who  acts 
as  his  wife  arise,  |  and  he  calls  Salmon-Head  to  stand  between  them. 
Then  |  the  man  who  has  had  twin-children  speaks,  and  says:  || 

10  “ Stand  up,  friends!  and  let  us  go  out  and  |  follow  the  rules  of 

Salmon-Chief!"  Thus  he  says.  And  all  stand  up.  |  They  all  have 
on  the  one  side  of  the  |  cedar-bark  head-rings  a  tail-feather  of  the 
15  eagle,  |  and  four  feathers  are  on  the  head-band  of  the  ||  parents  of 


93  £kme  g'ing'inanEma  la  LegadEX'fits  Hex't!ega.  Wa,  g'ibmese  gwal 
gumsaxs  lae  £naxwa  qEX'imtsa  LiagEkwe  lakes  yudukwae.  Wii,  la 
95  ax£edxa  yikwilayag'ole  bngwanEmxa  malgu£nalts!aqe  ts  felts  felk'sa 
naxsdE£yasa  kwekwe.  Wa,  la  Liag'Eyotsa  £nEmts!aqe  lax  nEqewa- 
£yas  L'.agEkuma£yas  ITex't!a£ye.  Wa,  la  nlaapfentsa  £nEmts!aqe 
laxaaq.  Wa,  la  Liag'Eyotsa  £nEmts!aqe  laxes  gEnEmbola.  Wa,  la 
l !aap  fentsa  malts  !aqe  laq.  Wa,  heEmxaawise  gwale  hasaqe  la 
200  gwalaatse  gEnEmbola.  Wa,  la  dakdalax  qEmxwasa  kwekwe,  yixa 
yikwilayag'ole  bEgwanEma.  Wa,  la  ts!aso£sa  qEmxwa.  G'ibmese 
dax'Tdqexs  lae  k!ulk!ulpsalaq  qa  am£amayastowesa  qEmxwa.  Wa 
g'ihmese  gwala,  lae  qEmx£widEx  Hex't!a£ye.  Wa,  g'ihmese  gwal 
qEmxwaqexs  lae  qEmx£widEx  ts!ats!a£yas  Hex't!a£yexa  madokwe 
5  yikwidEm  L!aLfeLfeyadza£ya.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwal  qEmxwaqexs  lae 
qEmx£widxes  gEnEmbola.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwala  lae  q!ulx's£Em  qEm- 
x£wida.  Wa,  g'ibmese  gwala  lae  Lax£ulll  ’  LE£wis  gEnEmbola.  Wa 
la  Lefialax  Hex't!a£ye  qa  las  LaLExwaweq.  Wa,  la  yaq feg'adeda 
yikwilayag'ole  bEgwanEma.  Wa,  la  £nek'a: 

10  “  Wag'd  la  qhvag'iliLEx,  £ne£nEm5ku,  qEns  lalag'il  hoqiiwulsL  qEns 

na£naxbaamex  waldEmas  maesilii,"  feEx'laexs  lae  £nEmax,£id  q!wa- 
g'ilileda  £naywa  bebEgwanEm  la  £naxwa  LaLanllis  qeqEx'Ema£ye 
L!agExuxa  £nal£nEmts !aqe  ts  felts  felk'asa  naxsde£yasa  kwekwe. 
Wa,  la  maemots'.aq  ts!Elts'.Elk'e  q  !waq  !wana£yax  qEx'Ema£ye  L!a- 
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the  (new-born)  twins.  Then  the  parents  who  had  twin-children 
before  |  take  up  the  cradles  with  notched  head-boards.  And  their 
leader  is  [  Salmon-Head,  who  is  followed  by  his  father;  and  last  by 
his  mother.  |  Then  follows  the  man  who  has  had  twin-children  before; 
and  |  next  to  him,  the  woman  who  acts  as  his  wife;  and  behind 
follow  ||  all  the  men.  They  go  out  of  the  house  of  the  twin-children.  | 
Salmon-Head  and  those  next  to  him —  |  that  is,  the  father  of  the 
(new-born)  twins,  and  behind  him  the  mother  of  the  (new-born) 
twins, — that  is,  |  the  parents  of  Salmon-Head.  Next  to  them  is  the 
man  who  had  twin-children,  |  who  is  carrying  one  of  the  twin-children 
in  its  cradle  with  the  notched  head-board;  ||  and  next  to  him  follows  his 
wife  with  the  |  other  cradle  with  the  notched  head-hoard  and  the 
other  twin-child  in  it;  |  and  behind  them  goes  the  numaym  of  the 
father  of  the  young  twins.  |  Now,  Salmon-Head  turns  to  the  |  right 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  door  of  the  house,  ||  and  the  whole  number 
follow  him;  and  when  they  come  to  the  space  between  |  the  house  in 
which  the  twins  were  born  and  the  next  one,  they  walk  through  the 
passage,  \  come  out  behind  the  house,  and  they  walk  behind  the  house 
in  which  the  twins  were  born. 


of  the  house  |  in  this  way: 
of  the  house  from  which 
the  house  in  which  the  twin- 
next  house,  and)  through 


They  come  out  at  the  right-hand  side 
Then  they  walk  along  the  front 
they  started,  ||  and  walk  (past)  | 
children  were  born  and  the 
the  passage  between  (that 


1 


gExusa  yikwile  ha£yasEk'ala.  Wa,  la£me  qlsMileda  yeyikwilaya- 
g-olxa  £nal£nEmexLa  qeqEXEg'Eyowe  xexaapla.  Wa,  la  g'alag'iwa£ye 
Hex't!a£ye.  Wa,  la  mak'ile  ompaseq;  wa,  la  ElxLa£ye  abEmpa- 
seq;  wa,  he£mis  la  mak'Eleda  yikwilayag'ole  bEgwanEmq.  Wa, 
la£mes  mak'ile  gEnEmbolaseq.  Wa,  la£mese  £wi£la  la  ElxLa£ya 
£naxwa  bebEgwanEmqexs  lae  hoquwEls  laxa  yikwi£lats!e  g'okwa. 
Wa,  la  he£nakule  g'alaba£yase  Hex't!a£ye  LE£wa  mak'ilaq  yixa 
yikwile  bEgwanEmq.  Wa,  la  Elxpa£ya  yikwile  ts’.Edaqa,  yix  g'ig'a- 
olnokwas  Hex't!a£ye;  wa,  hS£mis  mak'ilaqexa  ylkwllayag'ole  bE- 
gwanEma  laxes  k’alaena£yaxa  xaaptsl^lasasa  L!aL'.Eyadza£ya  qEXE- 
g-Eyowe  xaap'.a.  Wa,  la  makdlaqes  gEnEme  ogwaqa  k'alaxa 
£nEmexLa  qEXEg'Eyowe  xaap'.a  xaapts'.alatsa  £nEinokwe  LlaL'.Eya- 
dza£ya.  Wa,  he£mis  la  ElxLa£yaa  £nE£memotasa  yikwile  bEgwanE- 
ma.  Wa,  la£me  hegEm£nakiile  Hex't!a£ye  lax  gwagawa£yaasases 
helk-  !olts !ana£yaxs  g:alae  lawEls  lax  t'-Exhlasa  yikwhlats !e  g'okwa. 
Wa,  la  qas£id  £wi£la  laxes  £waxaase.  Wa,  g’il£mese  lag'aa  lax  awaga- 
wa£yasa  yikwhlats'.e  g'okwa  LE£wis .  apsalase  lae  qaqEsolsaq  qa£s  la 
nela  lax  aLan^yasa  g'dkiila.  Wa,  g’axe  aLak'axa  yikwi£lats!e 
g-okwa.  Wa,  g'axe  nel£id  lax  hekk!odEnwa£yasa  yikwidatsle  g‘okwa; 
g-a  gwaleg-a  (fig.).  Wa,  g'axe  Llasanodalaxes  g'ag'ililase  g'okwa 
qa£s  lexat !  qaqEsElsa  &wagawa£ya  gEmxagawalase  g'okwa.  Wii,  la 
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36  and  the  next)  house  to  the  left,  and  |  do  the  same  as  they  did  with 
the  first  one.  In  this  way  they  go  around  four  houses  |  to  the  left 

in  this  way:  . When  they  have  |  gone  around  the 

four  houses  proceeding  toward  the  left,  until 

’  ■*  -  to  the  last  I  house  they  sro  alone 


they  come 


40  the  rear  of  the  four  houses  and  ||  come  out  of  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  house  in  which  the  children  were  born  and  they  all  go  in.  | 
When  they  are  inside,  the  father  of  the  young  twins,  |  and  his 
wife,  and  Salmon-Head,  and  also  the  man  who  had  twin-chil¬ 
dren,  |  and  (the  woman  acting  as)  his  wife,  who  are  carrying  the 
cradles  with  the  notched  head-boards  |  in  which  the  twin-children 
45  are,  stand  up,  and  ||  stand  in  a  row.  Then  the  father-in-law  of  the  | 
father  of  the  young  twin-children  stands  up  and  gives  a  copper 
plate  as  a  marriage  gift  to  his  |  son-in-law  to  give  away  to  his  tribe. 
He  gives  him  no  names  |  for  the  twin-children,  for  the  right  to  give 
50  names  |  to  twins  belongs  to  a  grown  up  male  twin;  ||  often  a  grown 
up  twin-woman  names  them.  | 

Now,  the  tribe  invited  by  the  father  of  the  young  twins  come  |  and 
see  the  two  twin-children,  and  they  just  |  mention  the  name  of  the 
copper  until  the  property  of  the  father-in-law  of  the  |  father  of  the 
young  twins  is  ready  for  the  potlatch.  This  is  called  “ buying  the 
55  copper”  when  ||  it  is  done  in  this  way.  | 


36  heEmxat!  gwexHdes  gfilx’de  gwex’fidaasa,  yixs  mosgEmae  gfig'okwe 
gEmxse£stalasE£we  la£stalasEwaxag‘a  gwaleg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  g’il£mese 
£wl£la  la£stElsElaxa  mosgEme  gug’okwalae  gEmxagElsElaxa  alElxsda- 
?ye  g’okwa  qa£s  la  heyek'a  ananodalaxa  mosgEme  g'okwa.  Wa,  la  Lla- 
40  sEX’sa  lax  helk-  !odEnwa£yasa  yikwl£lats!e  g'okwa.  Wa,  la  hogwlLa 
£wl£la  laq.  Wa,  g’ihmese  £wi£laeLExs  lae  aEm  q!wag-a£llleda  yikwlle 
hsgwanEm  LE£wis  gEnEme  lo£  Hex‘t!a£ye  LE£wa  ytkwilayag'ole  bE- 
gwanEm  LE£wis  gEnEme  laxes  q  !walxE£wnEkulaena£ye  k’alaxa  qeqE- 
xEg'Eyowe  xexaaplaxa  xexaaptslalasasa  ylkwelEme  LlaLlEL'.Eyadza- 
45  eya  laxes  yipEmli£lena£ye.  Wa,  he£mis  la  Lax£ull£lats  bEgwanEme  nE- 
gumpsa  yikwlle  bEgwariEma.  Wa,  la£me  wawalqalasa  Llaqwa  laxes 
nEgiimpe  qa  p!Es£edayosexes  g-okulote.  Wa,lak- !e4s  LegEm  layos  qa 
LegEmsa  yikwhlEme  g-ingfinanEma  qaxs  hetslemasaa  Lex£ed  qa 
LeLEgEmsa  ylkwhlEme  gfing-manEma  la  q!ulyaku  bEgwanEm  yikwl- 
50  £lEm.  Wa,  la  he  qlunala  Lex£ed  qa  LeLEgEmsxa  yikwhlEme  tslEdaqa. 

Wa,  la£me  LelElasE£we  g'okulotasa  yikwlle  bEgwanEm  qa£s  g’axe 
x'ltslax'ilaxa  madokwe  yikwPlEm  L!a,L'.EL!Eyadza£ya  qaxs  a£mae 
wul£Em  Lex£eclxa  Llaqwa,  qaxs  gwallhmae  dadEk'asas  nEgumpasa 
yikwlle  bEgwanEUia.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  k'ilxusEmdaxa  Llaqwaxa 
55  he  gwex-£Ide. 
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When  the  tribe  have  all  come  in,  |  the  father-in-law  (of  the  father)  56 
of  the  young  twins  buys  his  own  copper.  He  does  this,  |  that  the 
twin  children  may  have  a  name  on  account  of  the  |  copper  sold  at 
the  time  when  they  were  born.  Now,  ||  the  father  of  the  young  twins,  60 
and  his  wife,  are  dressed  up.  They  wear  blankets  set  with  |  abalone 
shells,  for  they  wish  the  twins  to  be  loved.  |  They  are  the  ones  who 
do  no  work  for  four  years,  and  |  they  carry  each  a  copper  when  they 
are  going  around  the  four  |  houses.  The  reason  why  they  each  carry 
a  copper  is  that  ||  they  wish  to  be  able  to  obtain  them  easily;  for  they  65 
often  carry  valuables  when  they  do  so,  j  going  around  the  four 
houses.  They  do  it,  because  they  have  to  work  |  for  their  beloved 
one  (that  is,  the  chief’s  daughter),  who  must  not  do  any  work.  | 
Those  who  have  many  relatives  do  this,  for  it  is  said  by  the  Indians 
that  |  all  the  relatives  will  die  if  they  do  not  follow  our  customs;  ||  _ 
that,  although  the  father  of  twins  |  and  his  wife  may  not  want  to  fol-  70 
jow  the  rules,  all  the  relatives  beg  them  to  do  so,  |  and  to  purify  them¬ 
selves  every  fourth  day  in  water  after  the  twins  are  |  four  days  old, 
and  that  they  do  not  |  forget  to  paint  themselves  with  ochre  after 
purifying  themselves  in  water,  ||  the  twins  as  well  as  the  married  75 
couple.  They  continue  to  do  this  until  the  twins  are  |  ten  months 
old.  When  the  minds  |  of  the  married  couple  who  are  the  parents 
of  twins  are  really  strong,  they  do  not  do  any  work  for  four  years;  | 

Wa,  gdhmese  g’ax  £wi£laeLa  yix  g'okulotas.  Wa,  la  k’ilxwa  yix  56 
nEgumpasa  yikwile  bEgwanEmxes  hEsmaq  L'.aqwa.  Het!  hegdlts 
gwex'hde  qa  las  Legadaxa  yikwblEme  g'ing'inanEme  laxotg'ilaxa 
l laqwaxs  g-alae  mayolhdaya.  Wa,  lahne  hiEmala  qlwabmkwa 
yikwile  bEgwanEm  LEwis  gEnEme  yixs  £nEx£iinalaaxa  eexds'.Ems-  60 
gEme  £naEnx£una£ya,  yixs  £nek-ae  qa£s  laxulanokweses  yikwhlEme 
g’ing'inanEma.  Wa,  heEm  mox£unxela  k‘!eas  ea£xena£ya.  IleEm 
dalaxa  £nal£nEmsgEme  LlaL'.Eqwaxs  lae  la£stElsElaxa  mosgEme 
g-ig-okwa,  yixs  ha6  lag'ilas  dalaxa  £nal£nEmsgEme  idaL'.Eqwa  qa£s 
holEmaleq,  yixs  qliinalae  dalaxa  naxwa  telxulaemaxs  hae  gwex'hde  65 
yixs  la£stElsElaaxa  mosgEme  g-ig’okwa.  Wa,  heEm  gweg'ilas 
qaeda  laEl£wina£yexa  k‘  !e4se  ea£xena£ya.  Wa,  heEm  he  gwex-£ideda 
qlenEmas  LeLELala  qaxs  £nek  aeda  ^naxwa  baklumqexs  £wi  wul- 
gdlllelaexa  LeLELalaxs  kdesae  £wl£la  na£naxts'.E£waxEns  la  gwa- 
gwex-s£ala,  yixs  wax‘£mae  q'.Emsa  aek’ilaxa  yikwile  bEgwanEm  70 
LE£wis  gEnEme;  la  £naxwa£me  LeLELalas  liawaxElaq  qa  hemEnala- 
£mese  la£sta  laxa  £wapaxa  maemop!Enxwa£se  £nala  g'aglLEla  laqexs 
lae  moxsek-iles  yikwPlEme  L!aL'.EL!Eyadza£ya;  wa,  he£mis  qa,  kdeses 
L'.Elewe  gums£idxes  gogiima£yaxs  lae  gwal  la£sta  laxa  £wape  LE£wis 
yikwhlEme  L!aL'.EL!Eyadza£yaxa  hayasEk’ala,  lalaa  laxa  helogwl-  75 
lax-dEmLases  yikwhlEme.  Wa,  gllhnese  41a  loklwemase  nenaqa- 
£yasa  yikwile  hayasEk’alaxs  lae  m5x£iinxelaxa  ts'.awiinxe  kdea^ 
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78  that  is,  when  there  are  many  to  look  after  them  to  get  fhe  wood 

and  |  food  for  them.  ||  . 

80  This  is  the  way  of  those  who  have  twin-children  and  who  have  no 

relatives,-  |  those  who  do  work  before  they  have  twin-children. 
When  (a  woman)  gives  birth  to  two  |  children,  what  she  often  does  is 
to  ask  |  the  midwife  to  choke  the  twin-  |  children,  that  they  may  go 
85  back  home  to  where  they  came  from;  and  ||  the  midwife  is  not 
allowed  to  disobey  the  wishes  of  the  one  |  of  whom  she  is  taking  care. 
Then  she  at  once  strangles  the  twins  |  that  belong  to  the  Salmon. 
She  tries  to  do  this  |  before  anyone  else  sees  the  woman  who  has 
given  birth;  and  when  |  the  twins  are  dead,  they  ask  the  father  of 
90  the  twins  ||  to  go  and  tell  his  relatives  that  his  wife  has  given  birth  to 
two  dead  twins.  |  Then  the  midwife  takes  the  afterbirth  and  washes 
it  well;  |  after  washing  it,  she  hangs  it  up  to  dry.  |  Then  the  two  men 
who  climb  the  burial-tree  are  asked  |  to  come  and  bury  the  twins.  | 
95  When  ||  they  come,  they  quickly  make  two  boxes  for  the  |  twin- 
children.  They  are  of  exactly  the  same  size.  |  When  they  have  been 
finished,  they  take  a  hoard  out  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  |  wall  of 
the  house  in  which  the  twins  were  born  to  take  out  the  twins;  |  for 
300  they  make  the  box  outside  of  the  ||  house,  because  the  Indians  say 


78  ea£xena£ya  yixs  q’enEmaes  helegdme  qa  &neqaxa  lEqwa  lo£  qa  lia- 
£mek‘Eyala  qae. 

80  Wii,  g-a£mes  gwayifialatsa  k’  lease  LeLELala  yikwile  hayasEk'ala,  yixa 
eeaxElaenoxwaxs  k‘!es£mae  yikwlbeda.  Wa,  g'ibmese  mayolTtsa 
maddkwe  ging'inanEma.  Wa,  hetla  qlunala  gwex'ddaatsexs  3,xkda- 
laeda  yikwile  ts'.Edaqxa  mamayoltsllaq  qa  q'.wets'.EXodesexa  yikwidE- 
me  gdngdnanEm  qa  las  aedaaqa  na£naku  laxes  ga-x-£idaasa.  Wa,  la 
85  k‘ leas  gwex'ddaatsa  mamayoltslla  ts'.Edaq  Lalegweg'ex  waldEmases 
mamayoltsilasE£we.  Wa,  la  hex‘£IdaEm  q!wets!Ex5dalaxa  yikwFlEme 
l  !a,L  !el  '.Eyadza£ya .  Wa,  la£me  hayalomalaa  he  gwex,£Idqexs  k'leas- 
£mae  g'ax  ogii£la  doqwaxa  mayoLa  ts'.Edaqa.  Wa,  g'lbmese  lelE£leda 
yikwidEme  gfingfinanEma,  lae  hex-£ida£mes  omp  laxsdas  Sxk-  !ala  qa 
90  las  nelasE£we  LeLELalasexs  lE£l&lae  yikwhlEmases  gEnEme.  Wa,  la£me 
ax£ededa  mamayoltslla  ts'.Edaqxa  maene  qa£s  aek’le  tsoxwaq.  Wii, 
gfihmese  gwal  tsloxwaqexs  lae  gex£walilaq  qa  lEmx£wides.  Wii, 
la£me  Le£lalasE£weda  madokwe  heliEwenoxu  laxa  dEx'p'.eqe  Lasa 
qa  g-axes  wiinEmtaxa  yikwPlEme  L'.aL'.EL!Eyadza£ya.  Wii,  gfibmese 
95  g-axExs  lae  halabala  wulx'ddxa  madtsEme  qa  gdts'.Ewatsa  mado- 
xude  l !aL !el lEy adzes  gdngdnanEma,  yixs  41ae  £nEmalasa  gdlgdldase. 
Wii,  gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  lr  !ExsotsE£we  helk1  lodEnwalasasa  yikwl- 
datsle  g'okwa  qa  qlEltshdaasxa  la  lelE£l  yikwidEm  LlaL'.EL'.Eyadze 
gdngdnanEma  qaxs  hae  wulasE£weda  gdts'.Ewase  L'.asana£yasa  yikwl- 
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that  it  brings  short  life  to  those  who  make  the  |  box  if  the  bodies  are  1 
put  into  it  inside  the  house  of  the  parents,  even  j  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  not  born  as  twins.  After  the  twins  |  have  been  put 
into  the  box,  they  paint  their  faces  with  ochre.  Now,  |  the  faces  of 
the  two  dead  children  have  been  painted  with  ochre.  ||  When  this  has  5 
been  done,  they  put  wrappings  around  them,  |  and  put  them  into  the 
box.  Then  |  they  take  a  long  cedar-bark  rope  and  put  it  around  the 
burial-box  |  to  hold  down  the  cover,  and  also  for  the  four  men  to 
carry  them,  |  when  they  bury  them.  Then  it  is  in  this  way: 

After  |  the  ropes  have  been  put  around,  eight  Salmon  people  Uj.  i  10 
come  |  and  stand  by  the  sides  of  the  burial-boxes,  two  [  on  each 
side;  so  that  there  are  four  people  carrying  |  each  burial-box  of 
those  who  are  dead.  Then  they  go  to  bury  them.  |  The  two  men 
who  climb  the  ||  burial-tree  go  a  long  distance  ahead,  each  carrying  15 
one  short  board,  and  they  |  look  for  a  good  tree  with  good  branches  on 
which  to  place  the  boards,  on  which  the  |  burial  boxes  of  the  twins  are 
placed.  As  soon  as  they  find  what  they  are  looking  for,  |  they  climb 
up,  and  put  down  the  boards  where  |  they  are  to  be.  After  they  have 
done  this,  those  who  are  going  to  bury  them  arrive,  and  ||  place  the  20 
burial-boxes  at  the  foot  of  the  twin  burial-tree.  Then  |  the  eight 
Salmon  people  sit  on  the  ground.  Now  one  of  the  tree-climbers 
comes  down,  takes  the  |  rope,  and  puts  it  around  the  middle 


fiatsle  gmkwa,  yixs  hiek'aeda  bak'.umaqexs  wlwulgdlililaexa  wiilaxa  300 
g'its'.EhvasLasa  lE£le  lax  iiwiLElas  g'okwasa  gug'aolnokwasa  wax,£Em 
tries  yikwelsma.  Wa,  g'ibmese  latsloyoweda  yikwhlEme  laxa 
g-its'.E£wasas  lae  gums£Itso£sa  gugum£yEme.  Wa,  la£me  liamElqEm- 
dEyowa  gugiimyEme  lax  gogugEma£yasa  madokwe  lelE£l  g'ing'inanE- 
ma.  Wa,  g'ibmese  gwalExs  lae  qlEnepsEmtsoses  qlEnebEme.  Wa,  5 
lawisLe  lats'.oyo  laxes  gug'itshbwase.  Wa,  g-il£mese  gwatexs  lae 
ax£etsE£weda  g'lltla  dEnsEn  dEnEma  qa£s  qEX'sEmdayaxa  g'itslE- 
£wase  qa  Elalayasa  yikuya£ye;  wa,  he£mis  qa  dalaatsa  mokwe  bebE- 
gwanEm  qo  lal  wunEmtaLEqxa  g’a.  gwaleg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  g'll£mese 
gwala  wulxsEma£ye  g’axaasa  malgunadokwe  L!aL!EL!Eyadza£ya  10 
qa£s  la  LaLonElsaxa  g‘Its'.E£wasasa  L!aL'.EL!Eyadza£yexa  maema£lo- 
kwe  lax  epsana£yas  lax  maem5k!wina£yasa  L!aL!EL'.Eyadza£ye  dalaxa 
£nEmsgEme  g-Its'.E£watsa  la  lelE£la.  Wa,  la  qasddeda  wiinEmta  yixs 
gEyolaapal  qasddeda  madokwe  bebEgwanEmxa  hehE£wenoxwaxa 
dEX'pleqe  L^sa  dalaxa  £nal£nEmxsa  ts!ats'.Ets!axusEma.  Wa,  la£me  15 
alax  ek’a  Las  lax  helalas  L'.Enak’e  qa  paqalaatsa  hknx'dEmaLasa 
dEg’atslasa  L'.aL!ELlEyadza£ye.  Wa,  gdhmese  qlaxes  alasE£we  lae 
gwalElafim  la  hax£wida  qa£s  la  pax£a,LElotsa  ts  !ats!axusEme  lax 
axasLas.  Wa,  g-il£mese  gwale  axa£yas  g-axaasa  wiinEmta  qa£s  han- 
g-aElsexa  dedEg’atsle  lax  oxLa£yasa  LlaL'.ELlEyadzepIeqe  Lasa.  Wa,  20 
la  kliisEiseda  malguna£lokwe  L!aL!EL'.Eyadza£ya.  Wa,  g’axe  g'axa- 
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of  one  of  the  burial-boxes.  |  He  throws  up  the  other  end, 
25  which  is  used  as  a  hoisting -rope.  Then  it  is  caught  ||  by  the  other 
climber,  who  hoists  up  the  burial-box.  |  The  other  climber  goes  up 
at  the  same  time,  holding  the  box,  |  so  that  it  does  not  knock  against 
the  burial-tree  while  it  is  being  |  hoisted  up.  When  it  reaches  the 
board  on  which  the  burial-box  |  of  the  twins  is  to  be  placed, the  one 
30  climber  |  who  has  remained  in  the  tree  takes  it  and  puts  it  on  the  |  board 
where  it  is  to  stay.  After  this  has  been  done,  he  |  lets  go  of  the  rope; 
the  other  |  climber  goes  down,  and  puts  the  end  of  the  rope  |  around  the 
35  middle  of  the  other  burial-box.  Then  it  is  hauled  up  by  the  ||  climber 
who  stays  behind,  and  the  other  |  climber  holds  the  box  as  it  is  being 
hoisted  up.  When  it  reaches  the  place,  |  it  is  put  on  top  of  the  first 
one  that  they  have  put  up.  Then  |  the  end  of  the  rope  of  the  burial- 
box  is  untied  and  is  thrown  down.  |  The  one  climber  goes  down  with 
40  it;  ||  and  when  he  reaches  the  ground,  he  ties  another  board  to  the  |  end 
of  the  rope.  This  is  hauled  up  by  the  climber  who  stays  in  the  tree;  | 
and  when  it  reaches  the  board  where  |  the  two  burial-boxes  have  been 
placed,  it  is  taken  by  the  climber  who  remains  |  in  the  tree.  He  puts 


22  xeda  biEmokwe  laxa  hehE£wenoxwe  bebEgwanEm  qa£s  ax£edexa  dE¬ 
nEme  qa£s  qEX'sEmdes  lax  nEgoyg,£yasa  n£EmsgEme  dsg-atsla.  Wa, 
la  ts'.Eqostots  apsba£yasa  dEng-ostala£yo  dEnEma.  Wa,  la  dadala- 
25  so£sa  enEmokwe  haswenoxwa.  Wa,  la  dEng'ustbdxa  dEg-atsle.  Wa, 
leda  £nEmokwe  ha£wenoxu  la  £nEma£nakula  ekdoMa  dalaxa  dEg-atsle 
qa  k- leses  xEmsaLEla  laxa  LlaidELlEyadzepleqe  LasExs  lae  dEng’o- 
stalayA  Wa,  g'il£mese  lag'aa  laxa  ts!ats!axusEme  handzosa  dEg-a- 
ts'.asa  LlaL'.EL'.Eyadzax'de.  Wa,  la  dadanodeda  hS/wenoxwe  bEgwa- 
30  nEmxa  hex’sa  leda  ek-  !e.  Wa,  la  dax’£idEq  qa£s  handzodes  laxa 
ts!ats!axusEme  handzosa  dng’atsle.  Wa,  gdhmese  gwalaaLElaxs  lae 
et!ed  tslEnkwaxotsa  dEnEme.  Wa,  la£mese  lasgEma£ya  £nEmokwe 
ha£wenoxu  qa£s  la  laxa.  Wa,  la  qEX'sEmts  oba£yasa  dEnEme  laxaax 
snEg5ya£yasa  dEg'ats'e.  Wa,  g-il£mese  gwalExs  lae  dEng’ustoyosa 
35  ha£wenoxwe  bEgwansm  laxa  ek'!e.  Wa,  la£Emxaawisa  £nEmokwe 
ha-wenoxu  dalaqexs  lae  ek'  lolEla.  Wa,  g'il£mese  lag'aaxs  lae 
hank'ayEndayo  laxa  g'ale  la  hanalaLEla.  Wa,  g-ibmese  gwala  lae 
qweloyowe  oba£yasa  dEnEme  laxa  dEg'ats!e  qa£s  ts'.Eqaxodes 
oba£yasa  dEnEme.  W^a,  la  lasgEma£ya  £nEmokwe  hS,€wenoxiiq. 
40  Wa,  g'ihmese  lagdlsExs  lae  ax^edxa  ts!ats!axusEme  qa£s  yiLoyodes 
oba£yasa  dEnEme  laq.  Wa,  la£me  dEng’ustoyosa  hex’sa  leda  ek'le 
haswenoxwa.  Wa,  gdhmese  lag'ust&weda  ts!ats!axusEme  laxa  la 
mEXElaLElatsa  madtsEme  dedEg’atsla  lae  dax-£itsosa  hemEnalaLEla 
laxa  ek-  !e  ha£wenoxu  bEgwanEma  qa£s  paqEyindes  lax  okuya£yasa 
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it  on  top  of  the  ||  upper  burial-box;  and  then  the  other  climber  goes  45 
up,  |  and  helps  his  friend  tie  the  |  burial-box  to  the  twin  burial-tree  with 
the  rope  which  they  have  used  for  hoisting  the  burial-boxes.  |  When 
this  has  been  done,  both  come  down;  |  and  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
ground,  the  eight  ||  Salmon  people  rise  and  they  go  home  together  with  50 
the  two  |  climbers,  for  the  parents  of  the  dead  twins  do  not  go  along.  | 

Three  days  after  the  children  of  the  parents  of  the  twins  were 
born,  |  in  the  evening,  all  the  men  [|  of  the  tribe  of  the  parents  of  the  55 
twins  sit  down  outside  of  their  houses;  |  and  when  they  are  all  there, 
a  man  who  is  |  told  by  the  tribe  to  speak,  addresses  them,  for  this 
man  is  not  |  one  of  the  chiefs;  but  the  chiefs  have  asked  him  |  to 
speak,  for  the  chiefs  are  afraid  of  the  parents  of  twins,  ||  because  60 
nobody  ever  succeeds  in  anything  if  the  parents  of  twins  wish  ill  to 
him.  |  Therefore  the  chiefs  do  not  show  that  what  is  said  is  ]  the 
speech  which  they  wish  to  be  made.  The  man  says,  |  “O  tribe!  I 
invited  you  to  come  here  and  be  seated,  that  I  may  ask  the  parents  of 
twins  |  whether  they  intend  to  keep  the  taboos.  Now  I  will  go  and 
ask  them.”  ||  Thus  he  says,  and  walks  into  the  house  in  which  the  65 
twins  were  born;  |  and  when  he  goes  in,  the  woman,  the  mother  of  the 
twins,  says  at  once  |  that  she  has  heard  what  was  said  by  the  people 

ek- leLEla  dEg'ats'.a.  Wa,  g’ihmese  gwala  lae  ek-  !e£steda  hiEmokwe  45 
ha£wenoxwa  qa£s  la  g-ox£widxes  hiEmbkwaxs  lae  yibaLElotsa 
dedEg'atsle  laxa  L’aL'.EL'.Eyadzepleqe  Lasa,  yises  dEng‘ustalayoxude 
dEnEma.  Wa,  gdbmese  gwala  g'axae  £wi£la  hoqwaxaxs  madokwae. 
Wa,  g-ll£mese  g'axElsa  lae  £wl£la  qlwagdlseda  malgunadokwe  LlaidE- 
L!Eyadza£ya  qa£s  lax-da£xu  £nEmax-£id  na£naku  LE£wa  madokwe  50 
hehE£wenoxu  bebEgwanEma  qaxs  k-  leasae  las  gug'aolnokwasa  la  lelE£l 
l  !ax  !el  !ev  adza£ya. 

Wa,  gdhmese  yuduxup  !Enxwa£s  gwases  mayoldEmasa  yikwile 
hayasElrala;  wa,  gdhmese  dzaqwaxs  lae  k!us£Elseda  £naxwa  bebE- 
gwanEms  g’okulotasa  yikwile  liayasEk'ala  lax  l !asana£yas  g’okwas.  55 
Wa,  gdhmese  £wilg'aElsExs  lae  yaq'.Eg’adeda  bEgwanEme  yixa 
axk-  !alasE£wases  gmkulote  qa  yaq'.Ent'.ala,  yixs  k‘  !esae  g’ayol 
bEgwanEme  laxa  gug-Egama£ye.  Wa,  laLa  he£ma  g-ig-Egama£ye 
axk‘!alaqa  yaq !Ent  '.ales  qaxs  kdlEmaeda  yikwilasa  g-ig-Egama£ye 
qa£s  k'lesae  wEyoL'.enoxwa  yikwilaxs  hankwaaxes  gwE£ya  qa  lF/les.  GO 
Wa,  he£mis  lag’ilas  k’!es  neltsEmala  lie  yaq'.Eguadeda  gug'Egama- 
£yases  waldEmexsde.  Wa,  la  £nek-eda  bEgwanEme:  “IledEn  iag’ila 
£nex-  qEns  g'axe  k!us£Elsa,  g’okiilbt,  qEii  wuLexwa  yikwilax  haya- 
sEk’&la  aekulaEmLllao  lo£  k’!es.  Wii,  la£mesEn  lal  wuLalqo,” 
£nek-Exs  lae  qas£ida  qa£s  le  laeL  laxa  yikwi£lats!e  g-okwa.  Wa  05 
gdhmese  laeLExs  lae  hex-£ida£meda  yikwile  tslEdaq  lie  gd]  yaqlE- 
g-a£la  qaxs  wuLElahnaax  waldEmasa  bEgwanEme  lax  L!asan9,£yases 
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68  outside  of  the  |  house.  And  the  woman,  the  mother  of  the  twins,  says, 
“We  shall  not  |  observe  the  taboos.  We  are  going  to  dress  in  our 
70  work-clothes  in  ||  the  morning,  and  you  shall  come  and  beat  rapid 
time  when  we  go  out  of  this  |  house  in  which  the  twins  were  born.” 
As  soon  as  she  ends  her  speech,  |  the  man  goes  out,  and  repeats  to  his 
tribe  what  the  |  mother  of  the  twins  has  said;  and  the  man  tells  his  | 
75  tribe  to  rise  early,  when  daylight  comes,  and  beat  rapid  time  ||  for  the 
parents  of  the  twins,  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  the  twins  were 
born.  Thus  he  says,  j  And  when  he  ends  his  speech,  the  men  all  go 
home  |  to  their  houses.  In  the  morning,  when  it  gets  day,  |  the  men 
arise  from  their  sleep,  and  |  sit  down  outside  of  the  house  in  which  the 
80  twins  were  born;  and  when  ||  they  arrive,  they  take  their  batons 
and  distribute  them  |  one  to  each  man;  and  when  |  each  man  has 
one,  the  one  who  spoke  before,  |  when  the  tribe  first  sat  down,  goes 
into  the  house.  He  does  not  stay  there  a  long  time,  before  |  he 
comes  out  of  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  the  twins  were  born,  and 
85  says,  ||  “Now,  beat  time  rapidly!”  And  when  he  says  so,  all  |  the 
men  beat  time  rapidly  on  boards.  First  the  |  father  of  the  twins 
comes  out,  and  he  has  hanging  on  his  back  the  wedge-bag  in  which  are 
his  wedges  |  and  his  stone  hammer.  In  his  right  hand  he  carries  | 


68  g'okwe.  Wa,  lii  £nek'eda  ylkwlle  ts'.Edaqa:  “K- !eselg'anu£xu 

£nEmalal  aek'ilal.  Es£maeLanu£xu  q  !walEnxultsEnu£xu  eeaxElayax 
70  gaalaLa  qa£s  g'axIag'iLos  Lex£ults!odEl  g'axEnu£xu  laxwa 

yikwFlats !ex  g'okwa,”  £nek'Eq.  Wa,  g'lFmese  q'.ulbe  waldEmas 
lae  lawElseda  bEgwanEme  qa£s  le  ts  !Ek'  latElas  waldEmasa  ylkwlle 
tslEdaq  laxes  g'okulote.  Wa,  he£mis  waldEmsa  bEgwanEmaxes 
g'okulote  qa.  £wi£les  gag'ostfl  q5  £nax'£idLo,  qa£s  g'axlag'il  LexEWEl- 
75  saxa  ylkwlle  hayasEk'ala  laxes  ylkwi£lats!e  g'okwa,  £nek'e.  Wa, 
laEm  qlulbe  waldEmas  laxeq.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese  la  na£nakweda 
£naxwa  bebEgwanEm  laxes  g'ig'okwe.  Wa,  g-il£mese  £na£nakiilaxa 
gaalaxs  lae  £wl£la  Lax£wideda  mexax’de  bebEgwanEma  qa£s  la 
k!us£Els  lax  L!asana£yasa  yikwi£lats!e  g'okwa.  Wa,  g'iFmese  £wil- 
80  g'aElsa  lae  ax£etsE£weda  t!et!Emyayowe  qa£s  tslEwanagEmaexa 
£nal£nEmts!aqe  laxa  £nal£nEmokwe  bEgwanEma.  Wa,  g'il£mese 
q’.walxoxtaweda  bebEgwanEmxs  lae  laeLeda  yaq!Ent!alax'de  bEgwa- 
nEmxs  g'alae  k!us£Else  g'okulotas.  Wa,  k'!est!e  galaxs  g'axae 
g'axawEls  lax  tlExdlasa  yikwklats !e  g'okwa.  Wa,  la  £nek-a: 
85  “  Weg'a  LexEdzodEx,”  £nek'Exs  lae  £nEmax-£id  LexEdzodeda  £naxwa 
bebEgwanEmxa  paqlnse  LexEdzowe  saokwa.  Wa,  he£me  g'ala- 
ba£ya  ylkwlle  bEgwanEma  tegwek'Elaxes  q!waats!ases  LEmlEmg'ayo 
loxs  £mENuts!aes  pElpElqe  laq.  Wa,  laxae  dak' !olts  lanases  helkdol- 
ts!ana£ye  laxes  se£wayowe.  Wa,  la  dalases .  gEmxolts  !ana£yaxes 
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his  paddle,  in  his  left  hand  his  ||  mat,  as  he  comes  walking  along.  90 
Next  to  him  comes  )  his  wife,  who  carries  on  her  back  her  clam- 
digging  |  basket,  and  in  it  is  her  berrying  basket.  |  In  her  right  hand 
she  carries  her  paddle  and  her  digging-stick;  |  in  her  left  hand,  her 
mat  and  her  bailer  made  of  ||  a  large  horse-clam  shell,  which  she  uses  95 
when  digging  clams  ;  |  and  an  old  mat  is  spread  over  her  back.  Both 
of  them,  |  she  and  her  husband,  wear  belts.  The  |  three  go  out,  fol¬ 
lowing  one  another, — first  the  man  who  spoke,  |  next,  the  father  of 
the  twins,  and  last  the  mother  of  the  twins.  ||  Then  they  come  walk-  400 
ing  along,  and  stand  |  outside  the  door  of  the  house,  and  when  they 
stop  walking,  j  all  the  men  stop  heating  time;  and  that  |  man,  the 
only  one  who  speaks,  addresses  them,  and  tells  all  |  the  people  that 
the  parents  of  the  twins  will  not  obey  the  taboos,  ||  and  that  they  will  5 
continue  to  work  as  they  used  to  do  before,  and  that  for  this  reason  | 
they  have  come  in  their  working-dresses.  Then  he  |  promises  a  pot¬ 
latch  to  his  tribe.  | 

Immediately  he  gives  away  blankets  to  his  tribe;  |  and  after  this 
has  been  done,  ||  the  man  and  his  wife,  the  parents  of  the  twins,  are  10 
at  once  allowed  to  work,  when  she  gets  strong  enough  to  work.  | 

Now  this  is  ended.  I 


le£wa£yaxs  g’axae  ex,£Em  qadnakula.  Wii,  lie£mes  mak’ilaqes  gE-  90 
nEme.  Wa,  laEmxae  tlegwik’Elaxes  dzeg’atslaxa  g'aweqlanEme 
lExa£ya.  Wa,  la  hants!aso£sa  hamyatsle  lExa£ya.  Wa,  laxae 
dak’ loltslanases  helk’ !olts!ana£ye  laxes  se£wayowe  LE£wis  k’ lilakwe. 

Wa,  la  dalases  gEmxolts!ana£ye  laxes  le£wa£ye  LE£wis  XEloltslalayo 
£walas  xalaetsox  mEt!ana£yax  dzek’aaxa  g’aweqlanEme  laxes  95 
LEbek’ilaena£yaxa  k’ lak’ lobana.  Wa,  la  £nEmalaEm  wiwiiseg’oyala 
LE£we  la£wunEme.  Wa,  la£me  dEnoxpalaxs  yudukwae  yixs  he£mae 
g’alabesa  hayasEk’alaxa  yaq'.Entlalax’de  bEgwanEma.  Wa,  la 
mak’ilaqexa  yikwile  bEgwanEma.  Wa,  la  Elxpa£ya  yikwlle  tslEdaqa. 

Wa,  g’axe  ex,£Em  qa£nakula  qa£s  g’axe  qlwag’aEls  laxa  Llasa-  400 
lElk’ase  lax  t'.Ex’ilases  g’okwe.  Wii,  g’ihmese  gwal  qasaxs  lae  gwal 
LexEdza£yeda  £naxwa  bebEgwanEma.  Wa,  la  yaqlEg’adeda  bEgwa- 
nEme,  yixa  £nEm5xusame  yaqlEntlala.  Wa,  la£me  nelaxa  £naxwa 
bebEgwanEmxs  k’ lesae  aek  ileda  yikwlle  liayasEk'ala  yixs  a£meLe 
hayolisL  axax’salal  laxes  £naxwa  ea£xena£ya.  “Wa,  he£mis  lag’ilasEk’  5 
he  gwala  g’ax  q!waq!ulax’LEnu£xusg’as  eeaxElayuku.”  Wa,  la£me 
dzoxwa  qaes  g’okiilote  laxeq. 

Wii,  hex-£ida£mese  yax£widxes  g’okulotasa  p ’.ElxElasgEine.  Wa, 
g’ihmese  gwalExs  lae  hex’£idaEm  helqlolEmses  g’okiilote  axax’sa- 
laxa  yikwile  bEgwanEma  LE£wis  gEnEmaxs  lae  helatslala  axax’sala.  10 
Wa,  la£me  gwal  laxeq. 
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12  Now  I  shall  talk  about  the  mother  of  twins,  |  who,  together  with 
her  husband,  obeys  the  taboos.  |  When  she  is  pregnant  again,  the 
15  woman  ||  and  her  husband,  paint  their  faces  with  ochre,  when 
daylight  comes  in  the  |  morning,  and  they  wear  around  their  heads 
rings  of  red  cedar-bark,  with  |  one  white  tail-feather  of  the  eagle 
standing  in  the  back.  They  wear  these  during  the  whole  time  of  her 
pregnancy;  |  and  when  the  child  is  born,  is  at  once  given  the  name 
20  Salmon-Tail  if  it  is  a  boy;  ||  and  if  it  is  a  girl,  it  is  called  Salmon-Tail- 
Woman.  |  Then  they  take  one  of  the  cradles  with  notched  head- 
board  |  of  the  twin  brothers  for  the  cradle  of  Salmon-Tail,  and  they  | 
do  everything  to  him  as  they  did  to  his  elder  brothers,  the  |  twins. 
25  And  when  Salmon-Tail  is  ten  months  old,  ||  he  is  taken  out  of  the 
cradle.  They  take  the  cradles  with  notched  head-boards  |  to  the 
cedar-bark  cave.  | 

I  have  forgotten  this.  When  the  twins  are  ten  months  old, —  | 
that  is,  if  they  are  recognized  as  olachens  by  an  old  man,  one  of 
twins —  |  generally  this  is  a  pair  of  twins,  consisting  of  a  boy  and  a 
30  girl, —  ||  and  leg-rings  and  arm-rings  are  put  on  them,  |  an  old  man, 
one  of  twins,  is  called  to  give  them  a  name  obtained  from  the  olachen. 
Then  he  looks  at  their  hands;  and  when  he  sees  that  the  twins  have  | 
small  hands,  the  old  man,  one  of  a  pair  of  twins,  says  to  the  |  boy, 


12  Wa,  ladnesEn  gwagwex-s£alal  laxa  yikwile  tslEdaqa,  yixa  aek'i- 
laxs  yikwilaeda  tslEdaqe  £nEmala  LE£wis  la£wunEme.  Wa,  gdl- 
£mae  etled  bEwex£wida  lae  Loma  la  aek'ileda  tslEdaqe  £nEmala 
15  LE£wis  la£wunEme  la£me  qlwalxoEm  gumsasa  gugumyEmaxa  g’alae 
£nax'£idxa  gegaala.  Wa,  laxae  hemEnalaEm  qeqEX’Emalaxa 
LlagEkwe  Lepaaplalaxa  £nal£nEmtslaqe  £mEla  tslElts’.Elk'sa  naxsdE- 
£yasa  kwekwe;  lalaa  lax  helosgEmg’ilax'dEmLasa  bEwekwa.  Wa, 
gdhmese  mayobida  lae  hex,£idaEm  LegadEs  Ts!asna£ye,  yixs  baba- 
20  gdmae.  Wa,  gdl£mese  tslatsladagEms  lae  LegadEs  Tslasnega.  Wa, 
la£me  ax£etsE£weda  £nEmexLa  laxa  qeqExEg'Eyowe  xaap  !as  £nolasxa 
yikwhlEmas  abEmpas  qa  xaap'.as  Ts!asna£ye.  Wa,  la£me  4eiu 
la  £wll£a  nEgEltEwesE£we  gwayblalase  qae  lax  gwayblalasax  £no£nE- 
lasxa  yikwldEmases  abEmpe.  Wa,  gdhmese  helogwila  Ts!asna£yaxs 
25  lae  gwal  xaapasE£wa.  Wa,  la£me  layowa  malEXLa  qeqExEg'Eyowe 
xexaapla  laxa  k’adzEklwaase. 

Wa,  hexoLEn  L'.ElewesE£wa,  yixs  gdhmae  helogwlleda  yikwblEme 
L!aL'.EL!Eyadza£ya  yixa  maltlele  dzaxuna,  yisa  la  q!ulyaku  yikwi- 
£lEma,  yixs  qlunalae  bExuk‘ '.odEqEla,  wa,  la  tslEdaqa  £nEmoku. 
30  Wa,  g’ihmese  £wl£la  qEx-£aLEle  kwekunxwedEmas  lae  Le£lalasE£weda 
la  q!ulyaku  yikwblEma  qa£s  Lex£edes  LegEmas  laxes  g’ayolasa 
dzaxune,  yixs  hae  doqwasose  eeyasas.  Wa,  gdhmese  doqulaqexs 
am£amex'tslana£yexa  yikwPlEme  LlaLlEyadza£ya,  wa,  la  £nek-eda 
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“  O  friend  Making-Satiated !  you  are  an  olachen,  ”  ||  for  that  is  a  name 
coming  from  the  home  |  of  the  olachen;  and  he  looks  at  the  other  one 
of  the  twins,  |  and  he  names  her  Making-Satiated-Woman.  When  the 
twins  come  from  |  the  Silver-Salmon,  then  the  girl  twin  is  called 
Abalone-Woman,  |  and  the  boy  is  called  Only-One;  ||  and  when  the 
twin-children  come  from  |  the  Sockeye-Salmon,  the  girl  is  called 
Head-Dancer  and  |  the  boy  is  called  Head-Worker.  | 

Now  I  shall  talk  again  about  the  woman,  the  mother  of  |  Salmon- 
Tail,  the  younger  brother  of  the  twins.  You  already  ||  know  that 
the  cradles  with  notched  head-board  of  the  |  twins,  after  they  have 
been  used  for  their  younger  brother  Salmon-Tail,  j  are  taken  to  the 
cedar-bark  cave.  The  mother  of  twins  does  not  keep  their  cradles.  | 
If  the  woman  expects  another  child,  |  the  Indians  are  careful  not  to 
make  the  cradle  before  ||  the  child  is  born,  for  often  the  child  will  be 
dead  when  it  is  born;  |  therefore  the  cradle  is  made  after  the  child 
is  born.  |  When  the  child  is  born,  |  they  make  the  cradle  at  once. 
Then  |  the  child  and  his  parents  go  straight  back  to  the  old  ways. 
There  are  none  of  the  customs  that  are  being  observed  with  twins,  || 
and  with  their  parents,  and  the  ]  child  of  the  mother  who  had  given 


yikwPlEme  bEgwansma:  “Dzaxuns,  qast,  memEnletEla,”  laxa 
bExuk‘  lodsqEla,  qaxs  he£mae  LegEms  laxes  g-ax-£idaase  awlna- 
gwisasa  dzaxune.  Wa,  la  dox£w!dxa  £nEmokwe  ylkwPlEme  LlaL'.E- 
yadza£ya  wa,  la  Lex£edEs  MamEnlEyega  laq.  Wa,  g'lhmese  g'ayola 
ylkwPlEme  laxa  dza£wune  lae  Lex£edayuwe  Ex’tslEmg'Iyega  laxa 
tslatsladagEme  yikwPlEma.  Wa,  la  Lex£edayuwe  £nEmg-E£ye  laxa 
babagume.  Wa,  he£mis  LegEmsa  g'ayole  yikwPlEme  g’mg’manEm 
laxa  mElek'e  Yayaxuyiga  yixs  ts!ats!adagEmae.  Wa,  he£mis  Lex_ 
£edayowe  HayalEye  laxa  babagume. 

Wa,  la£mesEn  etledEl  gwagwex-s£alal  laxa  ts'.Edaqe,  yix  abEmpas 
Ts!asna£ye,  yixs  ts!a£yasa  yikwulEme  L!aL!EL!Eyadza£ya,  yixs  lE£maa- 
qos  qlalaqexs  lE£mae  layoweda  malEXLa  qeqEXEg'Eyowe  xexaaplasa 
yikwPlEme  LlaLlEL'.Eyadzexs  lae  gwal  xaapasE£we  ts!a£yase  Tslasna- 
£ye  laxa  k’adzEk'.waase.  Wa,  laEm  kde^s  la  axelaso  xaap'.asa 
yEkwilayag’ole  ts'.Edaqa.  Wa,  ghbrnese  bEwex£wid  etleda,  wa,  he- 
mEnala£ma  baklume  aek’ila  gEyol  xaapelaxa  xaaplaxs  k’!es£mae 
mayolTdeda  ts’.Edaqe,  qaxs  qlunalae  lE£laleda  ghnanEmaxs  mayoLE- 
mae.  Wa,  he£mis  lag'ilas  al£Em  xaapelasE£weda  xaaplaxs  lae  mayol- 
£Ideda  ts'.Edaqe.  Wa,  gdhmese  mayoTideda  ts'.Edaqasa  glnanE- 
maxs  lae  hex-£idaEm  xaapelasE£weda  xaaple.  Wa,  laEm  naqe£steda 
g'inanEme  LE£wis  g’lg'aolnokwe.  La£me  k'le^s  la  axalas  yikwPlene- 
xxlas  laxa  hayasEkAla.  Wa,  laEmxaawise  k'les  la  LlaL'.Eyadza£ye 
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56  birth  to  twins  does  not  belong  to  the  Salmon.  It  is  an  ordinary 
child,  |  like  other  children  that  were  born  single.  | 

The  only  thing  that  is  different  in  the  case  of  a  mother  of  twins  |  is 
that  the  name  of  the  preceding  child  is  Salmon-Head;  and  when  || 
60  the  mother  gives  birth  to  twins,  then,  when  Salmon-Head  is  ten 
months  old,  |  his  cradle  is  put  away;  and  they  make  the  two  cradles  | 
with  notched  |  head-boards  for  cradles  for  the  twin-children  |  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Salmon.  |  They  do  .the  same  as  they  |  did  before  to 
65  the  twins  when  they  were  born;  and  when  ||  the  twins  have  a 
younger  brother,  his  name  is  |  Salmon-Tail.  Now  I  have  finished  | 
talking  about  twin-children.  | 

1  Cauterizing. — -The  afterbirth  is  well  washed,  |  and  hung  up  until  it 

is  quite  dry.  When  it  is  dry,  |  it  is  folded  up  and  put  into  the  work- 
box  |  of  the  mother  of  the  twins.  It  is  kept  in  the  box  as  a  medi- 
5  cine.  ||  The  mother  of  the  twins  takes  well  rubbed  and  scraped  nettle- 
bark,  and  |  puts  it  into  the  same  box.  The  whole  tribe  |  know  that 
the  mother  of  twins  keeps  the  afterbirth.  She  also  |  keeps  in  the 
same  box  a  piece  of  cedar-wood  with  a  hole  burnt  through  it.  |  It  is  in 

10  this  way:  ^ - ^  And  if  a  man  or  a  woman  is  sick,  ||  they 

go  to  the  mother  of  twins  to  be  |  cauterized  by  her. 


56  maybLEmas  ghnanEma,  yisa  yikwilayag'ole.  Wa,  la£me  glnanEm- 
qlalama  yu  gwex'sa  £nEmok lwedza£yex  g-inglnanEma. 

Wa,  lex-a£mes  ogux£Idaatsa  gdnanEmaxs  lae  etled  yikwiles  abEmpe. 
Wa,  la£me  LegadEs  Hex‘t!a£ye  laxeq.  Wa,  g-il£Em  etled  yikwile 
60  abEmpasexs  lae  gwal  helogulaxa  laxat!  etled  Hex't!a£ya  laas  aEm 
g’exasE£we  xaaplas.  Wa,  la  etled  xexaapilasE£weda  malEXLa  qeqE- 
xEg-Eyowe  xexaapla  qa  xexaaplasa  la  etled  yikwPlEm  L laL Iel !e- 
yadza£ye  g'ing’inanEma.  Wa,  la£me  &Em  naqEmg'iltEwex  g’ale 
gweg'ilas  qaes  guile  yikwTlEma  LlaLlELlEyadza£ya.  Wa,  gdbmese 
65  etled  may ohldEs  tsla£yasa  yikwklEme,  wa,  laEmxaawise  LegadEs 
Ts!asna£ye.  Wa,  lawisLa  gwala  gwagwex-s£ala  laxEn  £naxwa  waldE- 
mi£lala  lax  mayoLlena£yasa  tslEdaqe. 

1  Cauterizing. — Wa,  he£misa  maenas,  yixs  lae  aek' la  ts!bxwaso£ 

qa£s  la  gex£wali£lEma  qa  aiak‘ lales  lEmx£wida.  Wa,  ghhinese  lEmx- 
£widExs  lae  aek' la  k’  loxusEmtsE£wa  qa£s  le  g-itsloyo  lax  gdldasasa 
yikwile  tslEdaqa.  Wii,  la£me  pespats!anoxus.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwala 
5  lae  ax£ededa  yikwlle  tslsdaqxa  giine  aek- !aakwe_xiinkwa  qa£s  lexat! 
g  its  lots  lax  a  maenatsle  g’ildasa.  Wa,  la£me  £naxwa  qlale  g'okii- 
lotasa  yikwile  tslEdaqExs  axelaaxa  maene.  Wa,  he£misa  x’obE- 
dzowe  pEgEdzowe  kwaxuba  k!wa£xLawa.  HeEm  la  g'itslaxa  mae- 
nats ley e  gdldasaxa  g'a  gwaleg'a  (fig.).  Wa,  glhmese  tslExdle 
10  ok !wina£yasa  bEgwanEme  Lo£ma  tslEdaqe,  lae  laxa  yikwile  ts tedaq 
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Then  the  mother  of  twins  opens  her  |  box  and  pinches  off  some  12 
of  the  dry  afterbirth,  |  and  she  takes  some  of  the  soft  nettle-bark, 
and  also  her  stick  for  cauterizing.  |  She  takes  these  to  the 
house  of  the  one  whom  she  is  going  to  cauterize.  Generally  they 
cauterize  !|  the  knees  or  the  chest,  or  both  sides  of  the  head,  |  15 
if  a  person  has  headache;  or,  if  a  |  man  or  woman  has  backache,  they 
cauterize  on  each  side  j  of  the  small  of  the  back;  or  if  they  have 
pains  in  the  chest,  they  |  cauterize  on  each  side  of  the  collar-bone, 
or  sometimes  above  the  nipples;  ||  or  when  there  is  pain  on  each  20 
side  of  the  head,  they  cauterize  both  temples  |  or  often  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  of  the  head,  |  but  most  frequently  they  cauterize  the 
knees.  | 

When  the  mother  of  twins  arrives,  she  sits  down.  She  takes  the  | 
afterbirth  and  breaks  it  up  into  small  pieces.  She  takes  the  ||  rubbed  25 
nettle-bark  and  loosens  it.  She  mixes  it  with  a  piece  of  the  after¬ 
birth,  j  and  takes  the  cauterizing-stick.  She  puts  the  afterbirth 
and  |  nettle-bark  which  are  mixed  into  the  hole  at  the  end;  and  when 
the  hole  of  the  |  cauterizing  stick  is  full,  she  lays  it  on  the  place  where 
she  is  going  to  cauterize.  She  takes  |  cedar-wood,  puts  one  end  into 
the  fire,  and,  when  it  burns,  she  ||  sets  fire  to  the  material  in  the  cauter-  30 
izing-stick.  And  when  it  burns  evenly,  |  she  presses  it  down  with 


qa£s  la  x'opasos.  Wa,  hex'£ida£meseda  yikwlle  tslEdaq  x-ax£widxes  11 
maenatsle  g’lldasa  qa£s  epbdexa  g'ayole  laxa  lEhnokwe  maena.  Wa, 
he£misa  qloyaakwe  guna.  Wa,  he£mises  x’obEdzowe.  Wa,  la£me 
dalaqexs  lae  lax  g'okwases  x’opasoLe.  Wa,  heEm  q  liinala  x'opaso- 
wa  awagoLa£yaqEns  LE£wuns  haqliibayex  LE£wiins  ewanoLEma-  15 
£yex,  yixs  tslEx'ts  lalaeda  bEgwanEme.  Wax'!  awagoxLeqEnoweda 
bEgwaiiEme  Lo£ma  ts'.Edaqe  le  x'ox’apoxLEntsosa  £wax'sot  ’.Ena£ya- 
sEns  xEm5moweg‘a£yex.  Wax'e  ts'.EnpEla  la  maemaltsEma  x-opa£ye 
laxEns  hanasxawa£yex  loxs  yae  lox  ek‘  !ana£yaxsEns  dzamex, 
waxh  ts!EX'ts!41a  la  £wax'sanoLEma£ya  £nal£nEmsgEme  x-opa£ya  20 
loxs  qlunalae  enEmsgEma  x‘opa£ye  laxEns  oxLayex  LE£wuns  awap!a- 
£yex.  Wa,  yuEmxat!  qlunala  x‘opasE£weda  okwax-a£ye. 

Wa,  gbbmese  g‘ax  k!wag-alileda  yikwlle  tslEdaqa  lae  ax£edxa 
maene  qa£s  tsotsEtslEndeq  qa  ales  am£amayast&.  Wa,  ax£edxa 
qloyaakwe  guna  qa£s  bebedeq.  Wa,  la  gwegulqasa  qlwelkwe  maen  25 
laq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  xbbEdzowe.  Wa,  la  dzopstotsa  maenqEla 
gtin  lax  kwaxuba£yas.  Wa,  g'ibmese  qotlastowa  kwaxuba£yasa 
xbbayowaxs  lae  pax£aLElots  laxes  x'opasoLe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa 
k!wa£xLawe  qa£s  mex'LEndes  oba£yas.  Wa,  ghhmese  xux£edExs  lae 
tsex'tots  laxes  x'obayowe.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £nEmala  xux£ede  £wadzE-  30 
gasasa  x’obayo  lae  Laqwalaxa  yikwlle  tslEdaqses  gEmxolts!ana£ye 
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32  her  left  hand  |  into  the  hole,  so  that  it  may  not  move;  for  generally 
the  |  person  moves  about  when  he  feels  the  burning  on  his  skin. 
This  is  the  thickness  |  of  the  cauterizing-stick,  and  this  the  size  of  the 
35  hole  at  the  end.1  When  ||  it  is  all  burnt  up,  she  lifts  the  cauterizing- 
stick,  and  only  |  the  ashes  of  the  afterbirth  and  of  the  nettle  remain 
sticking  to  the  skin.  The  mother  of  twins  presses  on  it  |  with  her 
first-finger,  so  that  the  ashes  go  in;  and  |  after  she  has  finished 
cauterizing,  she  is  paid  one  pair  of  |  blankets  for  every  place  she  has 
40  cauterized.  Sometimes  she  will  cauterize  in  four  places,  ||  and  she  is 
paid  four  pairs  of  blankets.  | 

Cripples. — Now  I  shall  talk  about  children  that  belong  to  the 
Salmon,  but  who  are  not  twins.  |  When  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a 
one-eyed  child,  then  |  all  the  men  say  that  it  belongs  to  the  Salmon.  | 
45  When  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a  girl  with  a  red  spot  like  a  |(  strawberry 
on  the  forehead,  here  at  Fort  Rupert,  |  it  was  said  that  (the  girl) 
belonged  to  the  Salmon;  and  a  Koskimo  woman  gave  birth  |  to  a  bo}r 
whose  right  leg  was  bent,  who  belonged  to  the  Salmon;  |  and  Kiinxu- 
layugwa,  a  |  l  Ian  lasiqwala  woman,  gave  birth  to  a  child  |  who  was 
white  on  one  side  of  the  face,  and  he  also  belonged  to  the  Salmon; 
50  and  ||  Ayaga,  a  Koskimo  woman,  gave  birth  to  |  a  boy  who  had  a 
scar  on  the  face;  [  and  also  those  who  have  scars  on  the  body  or 
who  |  lack  a  finger, — all  these  about  whom  I  am  talking  are  said  to 


32  laxa  x'obayowe  qa  k'leses  LeguLEla  qaxs  qliinalae  yawIx'Ellleda 
bEgwanEmaxs  lae  lEqlutledes  Llese.  Wa,  g-aEm  w&gwatsa  x’oba- 
yoweg'a.1  Wa,  g’ahnes  £wadzEgats  kwaxuba£yaseg-a.  Wa,  g'ibmese 
35  q!ulx'£IdExs  lae  wex,£Idxa  xmbEdzowe.  Wa,  a£mese  la  kliitale 
guna£yasa  maenqEla  gun.  Wa,  a£mesa  yikwile  tslEdaq  tslEmsgEm- 
tses  ts'.Emalax-ts!ana£ye  laq  qa  labEtesa  guna£ye.  Wa,  guhinese 
gwala  yikwile  tslEdaq  x'opaxs  lae  lialaqasosa  £naFnEmxsa  plElxE- 
lasgEm  qaeda  £nal£nEmsgEme  x’opes,  yixs  £nal£nEmp  lEnae  mosgEme 
40  x-opa£yas.  Wa,  la  halaqaso£sa  moxsa  p  lElxElasgEma. 

Cripples. — Wa,  'Ja£mesEn  gwagwex‘s£alal  laxa  k1  !ese  yikwhlEm 
L!aL!Eyadza£ya,  yixs  qlunalae  mayoLeda  ts’.Edaqasa  k'.iixsto;  wa, 
laEm  hex’ddaEm  £nek‘eda  £naxwa  bEgwanEmqexs  L!aL!ayadza£yae. 
Wax  a  £nEm(5kwe  tslEdaq  mayobldaa  axalaeda  nlaxsEme  he  gwex*s 
45  lEgo  lax  ogwiwa£yasa  tslatsladagEme  laxg-a  TsaxisEk1,  wa,  lakmxae 
£nex-soxs  LlaLlayadza£yae.  Wax’eda  mayoLEmasa  GotslaxsEme 
wak-ale  helk1  !oltsidzaeyasa  babagume.  Wa,  laEmxae  nlaLlaya- 
dza£ya.  Wax-e  maybLEmas  Kunxulayugwa  LlaLl&siqlwaxsEmexa 
£mElk-  lotEma  babaguma.  Wa,  laEmxae"  l laL lEyadza£ya.  Wax’e 
50  mayoLEmas  Ayagaxa  GotslaxsEmexa  qliitlosaes  mayoLEme  baba¬ 
guma.  Wa,  he£mesa  qlutas  ok!wina£ye  loxs  qlExutslana£yexa 
g- ay  ole  lax  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yas  liestaEm  gwE£yo  LlaLlELlEyadza- 


*3  mm.  thickness  of  gauge-stick;  8  mm.  diameter  of  hole. 
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belong  to  the  Salmon.  |  I  have  seen  all  this,  when  the  people  |  of  all 
the  tribes  follow  the  rules  that  they  have  ||  for  twin-children,  and  55 
their  parents  also  |  observe  the  taboos  that  belong  to  twin-children.  | 
Navel-string. — The  parents  keep  the  navel-string,  |  and  if  one  of  1 
the  twins  is  a  boy,  |  (the  mother)  wraps  it  in  cedar-bark  and  gives 
it  to  her  |  near  relative  who  is  a  seal-hunter,  that  the  boy,  one  of  the 
twins,  may  become  a  seal-hunter.  ||  Then  the  seal-hunter  puts  the  5 
navel-string  between  |  the  prongs  of  his  harpoon-shaft.  It  is  tucked 
in  where  the  cross  is  shown.1  |  Sometimes  they  put  the  navel-string 
at  the  end  |  of  the  seal-hunter’s  paddle.  They  |  wrap  kelpline  over 
it  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  H  hunter’s  paddle.2  The  navel-string  of  10 
the  |  boy  is  put  under  a  wrapping  of  dried  helpline.  |  This  is  done 
with  the  navel-string  of  twins  and  of  those  who  are  not  twins.  | 

If  they  wish  the  boy  to  be  a  canoe-maker,  they  put  |  the  navel- 
string  under  the  deer-skin  lashing  of  the  ||  adz  of  a  canoe-builder.  15 
This  is  the  navel-string  right  |  where  the  cross  is.3 *  Often  they  put 
the  navel-string  into  the  neck-ring  |  of  a  canoe-maker  or  of  a  seal- 
hunter.  When  they  wish  |  the  boy  to  he  a  song-leader  when  he 


£yEn  la  gw  ag  w  ex '  s£al  as  a .  Wa,  lEn  £naxwaEm  doqulaqexs  lae  53 
nEgEltEweEmq  g’ayEmolasas  leElqwalaLexes  gweg'ilase  qae  laxes 
gweg’ilase  qaeda  yikwPlEme  L!aL!EL!Eyadza£ya.  Wa,  laxae  gug-aol-  55 
ndkwe  £wI£laEm  nEgEltEwex  aek'ilasasa  yikwile  L!aL!EiJ.Eyadza£ya. 

Navel-string. — Wa,  he£mise  gug'adlnokwas  axelaxa  ts!etsEyoxuLa-  1 
yas  loxs  gihmae  bEgwanEma  £nEmokwe  lax  yikwPlEinas  lae 
q'.EnepsEmtsa  k’adzEkwe  laxa  ts '.EyoxuLa£ye  qa£s  ts'.Ewes  laxes 
mag'ile  LeLELalaxa  ale£winoxwe  qa  ale£winoxweltses  yikwPlEme. 
Wa,  hex-£ida£meseda  ale£winoxwe  la  g'apotsa  ts!EyoxuLa£ye  lax  awa-  5 
gawa£yas  oxLa£yas  dzegumases  mastowexa  gayoyala  g'EbeLlExa- 
wa£yaatsa  ts'.EyoxLa^e.1  Wa,  la  £nal£nEmp  '.Ena  la  paq!Exawa£ya 
ts!EyoxuLa£yax  oxawa£yasa  alexusa£yas  se£wayasa  ale£winoxwe  ylx 
lag'ilas  qEnxusa  sanaplale  lax  oxawa£yas2  alexllsayo  se£wayasa  ale£wl- 
noxwasa  g’ale  bEgwanEma.  Wa,  la£me  qaqak'lna  ts !EyoxU£La£yasa  10 
babagume  lax  awaba£yasa  lEmokwe  sanaplala,  yixs  £naxwa£mae  he 
gweg'ilasE£we  ts'.EyoxuLa£yasa  ylkwPlEine  LE£wak'!ese  ylkwPlEma. 

Wax'e  £nex-so£  qa£s  Leq'.enoxweLa  babagume  qa£s  le  gdp  laLElo- 
dayowes  ts!EyoxuLa£ye  lax  awaba£yas  yiLEme  k‘  !ilx-ewaxusa  k-  !im- 
Layasa  Leqlenoxwaxa  xwakluna.  HeEm  ts!EyoxuLa£ye  nEqostS,-  15 
wasa  gayoyala.  Wa,  la  qlunala  tex£wuna£ya  ts!EyouLa£yaxa  qEnxa- 
wa£yasa  Leqlenoxwe  Lo£ma  ale£winoxwe.  Wa,  gdhmese  walagEla  qa 

1  In  the  angle  between  the  two  prongs.  The  figure  showing  the  cross  has  been  omitted. 

2  Just  above  the  blade.  The  kelp  is  wrapped  about  it  several  times,  so  as  to  cover  about  lour  or  five 
inches  of  the  paddle  just  above  the  blade. 

3  Between  the  blade  of  the  adz  and  the  wrapping  holding  it.  The  figure  showing  the  cross  has  been 

omitted. 
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grows  up,  the  baton  |  of  a  song-leader  is  taken,  and  a  hole  is  made  in 
20  the  end  with  a  thick  drill.  ||  The  hole  goes  in  deeply,  sometimes  three 
finger-widths  |  deep.  When  this  has  been  done,  they  |  fold  up  the 
navel-string  lengthwise,  and  push  it  into  the  drill-hole  |  at  the  heavy 
end  of  the  song-leader’s  baton.  They  cut  |  a  round  plug  of  cedar- 
25  wood  and  drive  it  over  the  navel-string;  and  ||  it  goes  in  tightly, 
for  they  wish  it  to  be  held  very  firmly.  |  And  after  they  have  driven 
it  in,  they  cut  off  the  cedar-stick  |  so  that  it  is  even  with  the  end  of 
the  baton.  | 

There  is  another  way  of  doing  this.  They  let  tbe  boy  sit  |  in  the 
30  drum;  and  they  ask  the  song-leader  to  beat  the  ||  drum,  not  too  loud, 
while  he  is  singing.  He  does  not  beat  hard  |  on  the  drum  when  he  is 
beating  it.  They  do  this  four  times  to  the  |  boy.  | 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  him  a  salmon-fisherman  or  halibut-fisher¬ 
man,  |  they  put  the  navel-string  into  the  neck  ring  of  a  fisherman  || 
35  who  catches  all  kinds  of  fish;  and  the  same  is  done  with  the  halibut- 
fisherman;  |  he  also  puts  the  navel-string  into  his  neck  ring.  |  All 
the  expert  workmen  wear  the  naval-strings  of  boys,  |  and  wear  them 
around  their  necks.  | 

40  And  they  do  the  same  with  the  navel-strings  of  girls.  ||  There  are 
two  ways.  They  are  worn  around  the  wrist  |  by  a  mat-maker  or 


18  babagume  qa£s  nagades  qo  q  !ulyax£widLo  lae  ax£etsE£we  tkmya- 
y&sa  nagade  qa£s  sElbEntsE£wesa  LEkwe  sElEma.  Wa,  klwabEta- 
20  £mese  sEia£ya,  yixs  £nal£nEmp  >Enae  yuduxudEn  laxEns  qlwaqlwax-- 
ts!ana£yex  yix  £walabEdasasa  sEla£ye.  Wa,  g’ihmese  gwalExs  lae 
k-  !ox£untsE£weda  ts'.EyoxuLa£ye  qa£s  wlgwlLEme  laxa  sEla£ye  lax 
LExuba£yasa  naxsa£yase  t'.Emyaya.  Wa,  la  k-  !ax£w!tsE£weda  k!wa£x- 
Lawe  qa  lex-£Enes.  Wa,  la  degwegfints  laxa  ts'.EyoxuLa£ye  lax 
25  tEk'Elaena£yasa  lex-£Ena  k!wa£xLawa  qaxs  £nek'ae  qa  &les  Elala. 
Wa,  g'lhmese  gwfd  deqwaqexs  lae  k-  limtodEx  oxta£yasa  k!wa£XLawe 
qa  ales  £nEmabala  lo£  oba£yasa  t'.Emyayowe. 

Wa,  g’a£mes  £nEmx-£idala  gweg'ilasg’ada  yixs  k  Iwatsloyaexa  baba¬ 
gume  laxa  mE£nats!e.  Wa,  la  axlr  !alasE£weda  n&gade  qa  mEx'Elexa 
30  mE£nats!axs  dEnxElae  k-!es  hasEla.  Wa,  laxae  kdes  ealtsilaxs 
mEx'Elaaxa  mE£nat-s!e.  Wa,  la  moplsna  he  gwex-£itsE£weda  baba¬ 
gume. 

Ware  £nex-so£  qa£s  yalnEklwenoxwexa  kdotEla  LE£wa  p!a£ye, 
wa,  la  qEnxfidayoweda  ts'.EyoxuLa£ye  laxa  yalnEk  !wenoxu  bEgwa- 
35  nEmxa  £naxwa  k'loklutEla.  Wa,  heEmxaawise  gwalaxa  loqlwe- 
noxwaxa  p  !a£ye,  laEmxae  qEnxalaxa  ts!Ey5xuLa£ye.  Wa,  la  £na- 
xwaEm  layowa  tslEyoxuLa£yasa  babagume  laxa  £naxwa  eeaxElae- 
noxu  bebEgwanEm  qa  las  qeqEnxa  laq. 

Wa,  laxae  heEm  gweg‘ilasE£we  tslEyoxuLa£yasa  tslatsladagEme, 
40  yixs  malae  lalalasas  gwegfilasaxa  ts!EyoxuLa£yas,  yixs  qEX'tslana- 
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basket-maker,  |  or  around  the  neck  by  a  woman  who  knows  how  to  |  42 
dry  halibut  or  who  knows  how  to  cut  salmon,  or  by  those  who  know 
how  to  dig  |  all  kinds  of  clams;  that  the  girl,  when  she  grows  up,  may 
get  these  without  difficulty.  |[  And  also,  when  they  wish  |  a  girl  or  a  45 
boy  to  be  a  good  dancer  when  he  or  she  grows  up,  they  put  |  the 
navel-string  of  the  girl  around  the  legs  of  a  woman  who  is  a  good 
dancer;  |  and  when  she  knows  well  how  to  tremble  with  her  hands,  | 
they  put  it  around  the  wrist  of  her  right  hand.  They  do  this,  ||  that  50 
the  girl  may  know  well  how  to  tremble  with  her  hands  when  she 
dances.  |  And  they  do  the  same  with  the  navel-string  of  the  boy;  it 
is  )  put  around  the  wrist  of  an  expert  cannibal-dancer,  that  he  may 
become  a  good  dancer  j  when  he  grows  up.  That  is  all.  | 

Maturity 

This  is  the  princess  of  the  real  chief  of  the  numaym  |  Maamtag’ila.  1 
He  is  the  head  chief  of  all  the  numayms  of  all  |  the  tribes  of  the 
whole  people.  They  are  the  ones  about  whom  I  talked,  j  who  have 
for  their  chief  Anaxuyalidze.  The  chief  has  for  his  princess  || 

K  !edele£laku.  The  name  K'  !edele£laku  of  the  princess  comes  |  5 
from  her  father,  when  she  becomes  mature,  and  is  sitting  in 
the  house  for  the  maturing  girl;  j  therefore  she  is  called  princess 
(Eh  ledel,  "sitting  still  in  the  house”).  The  word  k‘  ledel  has  two 
meanings.  |  She  does  not  move  while  she  is  sitting  there,  her  knees 

£yaasa  k*  lEtlenoxwaxa  le£wa£ye  LE£wa  l  labatilaenoxwe  tslEdaqa.  41 
Wa,  la  qEnxalaxa  ts!EyoxuLa£yasa  tslatsladagEmexa  t'.Eltsleno- 
xwaxa  k'lawase  LE£wa  xwaulenoxwaxa  k'lotEla  LE£wa  Lawenoxwaxa 
£naxwa  tsletslEklwemasa  qa  holEmallltsa  tslatsladagEmaq  qo  q!ul- 
yax£widLo.  Wa,  he£mlsexs  walagElae  qa£s  yE£winoxwes  qo  qlulya-  45 
x£w!dLo,  yixa  tslatsladagEme  Lo£ma  babagume.  Wa,  laEmxae  la 
qEX’sidza£yax  ts!EyoxuLa£yasa  tslatsladagEmasa  yE£winoxwe  tslE¬ 
daqa.  Wa,  gdEmese  xuleqlwenoxwa  yE£winoxwe  ts'.Edaqa  lae 
qEx'ts  !ana£yax  ts  !EyoxuLa£ye  lax  helk- !olts  !ana£ya.  Wa,  he.Em 
lagulas  he  gwale  qa  xulequlesas  ts!ats!adagEmaxs  lae  yE£winoxwa.  50 
Wa,  laxaa  heEm  gwegulasE^we  ts'.EyoxuLa£yasa  babagume,  yixs 
laaxat!  qEx’tsIanesa  yE£winoxwe  hamatsla  qa  yE£winoxweLEs  qo 
q  !ulyax£w!dLo  yixa  babagume.  Wa,  laEm  gwala. 

Maturity 

Ilefinae  kdedelasa  alak'Iala  gugamesa  £nE£memotasa  Maamta-  1 
g’ila,  wa,  heEm  xamagEmalatsa  £naxwa  £nal£nE£memasa  £naxwa 
lelqwalaLa£yasa  ioxala,  laxEn  waldEmxgdn  lax'dek’  gwagwex-s£al- 
laqexs  gugadaas  £maxuyalidze.  Wa,  leda  g-Igama£ye  kdedadEs 
K'  !edele£laku.  Wa,  heEm  g'agdLElats  K' !edele£laku  la  k’!edeltses5 
ompaxs  g'alae  exEntleda,  yixs  g'alae  lats lag- alii  laxes  k‘ !ede£lats!e 
exEndats’a.  Wa,  la£me  kdedel  laq.  Made  gwebalaasasa 
kdedele.  Wa,  la£me  aEm  ssldelExs  klwaelae  tEsales  okwax-a£ye 
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pressed  |  against  her  breasts;  she  is  sitting  still  on  the  floor.  And 
10  when  she  eats,  ||  she  eats  four  pieces  of  broken  dried  salmon,  which 
are  put  into  the  dish  of  the  |  princess;  and  there  is  a  little  oil  into 
which  the  four  |  small  pieces  of  broken  dried  salmon  are  dipped. 
And  when  this  has  been  put  into  the  dish,  her  j  attendant,  who  is 
always  a  shaman,  takes  up  the  dish  and  |  puts  it  before  the  princess, 
15  and  the  princess  only  looks  at  the  ||  dish  which  is  placed  in  front  of  her. 
Then  the  attendant  goes  to  draw  |  water,  and  gives  it  to  the  princess. 
Then  the  attendant  |  shaman-woman  of  the  princess  takes  her 
drinking-tube  of  bone  |  taken  from  the  wing  of  an  eagle,  and  she  puts 
one  end  of  the  |  drinking-tube  into  the  water.  The  attendant 
20  shaman-woman  ||  holds  the  bucket  with  water,  and  the  attendant 
woman  speaks,  |  and  says,  “Now,  take  a  drink.  Don’t  overdo  it.  | 
Put  the  end  of  the  drinking-tube  into  your  mouth  that  you  may  have 
a  small  mouth,  princess,  |  and  do  not  take  a  large  mouthful  wThen  you 
drink.  You  may  swallow  four  times  |  that  you  may  not  be  stout, 
25  princess.”  Thus  she  says.  ||  Then  the  princess  puts  her  mouth  to  the 
end  of  the  bone  drinking-tube,  |  and  she  just  opens  her  mouth  and 
pushes  the  end  of  the  |  bone  drinking-tube  into  it,  and  she  just  sucks 
at  it  and  |  swallows  water  four  times.  Then  she  stops,  for  the 
attendant  shaman-woman  watches  I  that  she  does  not  drink  too 


laxes  dzedzame.  Wa,  la£me  k- ledele.  Wa,  hePnesexs  lae  liamx'flda, 
10  wa,  la  moxwedaleda  lr  lobEkwe  xa£masa  axtslax  ha£maats!asa  k- le¬ 
dele.  Wa,  he£mesa  holale  Lle£na  qa  tslnbatsesa  mox£widala  am- 
£amayast5s  k' lope  xa£mase.  Wa,  g'iPmese  gwaPalts  !&xs  laeda  ae¬ 
xEntsela  tslEdaq,  yixs  q'.unalae  paxala  dagdlitaxa  ha£maatsle  qa£s 
la  k'agEmlllas  laxa  k-  ledele.  Wa,  a£mese  doqwaleda  k'  ledelaxa  ha- 
15  £maatslaxs  lae  k'agEmalllEq.  Wa,  la  tsex-£ideda  aexEntsela  ts'.E- 
daqxa  £wape  qa£s  las  laxa  exEnta  k-  ledela.  Wa,  la  axk-  laleda  aexEn¬ 
tsela  paxala  ts'.Edaqxa  k' ledele  qa  ax£edesexes  nagayowe  xax£En 
g'ayol  lax  p'.ELEmasa  kwekwe.  Wit,  lit  L'.EnxstEnts  apsba£yases 
nagayowe  laxa  £wape  lax  heenemasa#  aexEntsela  paxala  tslEdaq 
20  dalaxa  £wabEtsl&la.  Wa,  la  yaqlEg’afleda  aexEntsela  ts’.Edaqaq. 
Wa,  lit  £neka:  "  Wagdllag’a  nax£edLEx.  G^ala  liayaxsEqlaxs  laaqos 
metq’.EdzEntsOx  oba£yaxsos  nagayowaqos  qa£s  tlogiixsteLos  k’ledel. 
Wa,  he£mis  qa£s  k- lesaos  awawaEmk’a  nEkwaaqosaxa  mosgEmstowe 
£wapaxes  nEx£wetsE£w5s  qa£s  k- leseros  pEindesLol,  k- ledel,”  £nex-- 
25  flae.  Wa,  laEm  hambEndeda  exEnta  kdedelxes  xax£Ene  nagayowa. 
Wa,  la£me  halsElaEm  ax£ede  sEmsas  lae  hambEndEx  oba£yases 
xax£Ene  nagayowa.  Wit,  la  halsElaEm  klumtaq.  Wa,  la£me  rnOp'.E- 
naEm  nEx£wedxa  £wapaxs  lae  gwala  qaxs  doqwala£maeda  aexEn¬ 
tsela  paxala  ts'.Edaqa,  qa  k'leses  nanagolost '.Eqaxa  £wape.  Wa, 
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much  water.  ||  After  she  has  finished  drinking  water,  she  takes  the 
broken  pieces  of  dried  salmon,  |  dips  them  into  the  oil  which  is  in  the 
small  oil-dish,  and  puts  .them  |  into  her  mouth.  She  chews  very 
slowly,  and  she  continues  |  doing  this  while  she  is  eating  the  broken 
dried  salmon.  As  soon  as  she  has  swallowed  her  food  four  times,  | 
she  stops  eating,  and  immediately  ||  the  attendant  takes  her  dish  and 
oil-dish  and  |  puts  them  away.  She  draws  water  for  the  princess  to 
drink  after  eating;  for  |  the  various  kinds  of  straps  are  put  around  the 
body  of  the  princess,  |  who  wears  a  hat  with  a  tassel,  and  abalone 
shells  tied  to  the  |  outside  of  the  hat  and  abalone  shells  are  sewed 
to  her  blanket.  ||  This  is  called  “the  ab alone-blanket  of  the  maturing 
princess,”  |  and  her  hat  is  called  “the  abalone-hat  of  the  maturing 
princess.”  |  If  her  father  owns  a  copper,  the  expensive  copper  stands  | 
at  the  right  side  of  the  maturing  princess.  The  copper  is  placed 
there  |  that  the  princess  may  easily  get  coppers  to  carry  on  her  back 
to  her  ||  future  husband.  She  continues  sitting  in  the  house  for  |  a 
month.  This  is  called  haqadza/Vil  (“flat  things  meeting  inside  of  the 
house”).  |  She  washes  four  times  every  fourth  day.  |  Then  the 
straps  are  taken  off  her  body,  and  it  is  called  “taking  the  straps  off 
the  body  of  |  the  maturing  girl.”  Then  the  eyebrows  are  pulled  out 
by  the  ||  attendant  shaman-woman,  and  she  cuts  off  |  her  hair.  Then 


gfibmese  gwal  naqaxa  £wape,  lae  dax-fidxa  k‘  lobEkwe  xa£masa  qa£s 
tslEp  !edes  laxa  ide£na  q!ots!axa  ama£ye  ts'.EbatsIa  qa£s  ts!Eq!Eses 
laxes  sEmse.  Wa,  la  awalcalaxs  lae  malekwaq.  Wa,  la  hex'saEm 
gweg'ilaxs  ha£mapaaxa  k- !obEku  xa£masa.  Wa,  gfibmese  moplEna 
nEx£wed  laxes  ha£ma£yaxs  lae  gwal  ha£mapa.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mesa 
aexEntsela  tslEdaq  ax£edEx  ha£maats!as  LE£wa  tslEbats'e  qa£s  la 
g’exaq.  Wa,  la  tsex-£idxa  £wape  qa  nageg’esa  exEnta  kdedela  laxes 
laena£ye  £wI£laEm  qeqEx'alaLEle  qEx’edEmasa  exEnta  k- ledela  LE£wis 
qwaLEXLala  LEtEmla.  Wa,  la£me  qlEnqlEnaleda  ex’tslEme  lax 
osgEma£yas  LEtEmlas.  Wa,  laxae  qlEnqlEnaleda  ex'ts '.Erne  lax  nE- 
x£iina£yas.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  exEndEmk-  lEn  exTstemala  nEx£u- 
na£ye.  Wa,  he£mise  LEtEmlas  yixs  Legadaas  exEntEml  ex'tslEmala 
LEtEml.  Wa,  gfihmese  ompas  axnogwatsa  idaqwa,  lae  Laela  qlEyo- 
xwe  L!aqwa  lax  belle  lodEnoLEmalllasa  exEnta  k- ledela,  yix  lag'ilas 
lie  gwaela  Llaqwa  qa  holEmalesa  k’ ledelaxes  L!aqweg'iLa  laxes 
la£wunEmLa.  Wa,  la£me  lalaa  he  gwael  laxes  exEndatsIe  g'okwa, 
laxes  etledEx’dEmLa  exEntal.  HeEm  LegadEs  haqkdzadllxa  exEn- 
taxs  lae  moplEna  kwasa  laxa  maemop!Enxwa£se.  Wa,  laEm  £wi£la 
lawoyowe  qeqEx’edEmas  laxeq.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  qweletledEx 
qeqEX’Elasa  exEnta.  Wa,  la£me  k!ulx,£ItsE£we  aEnasa  exEnta  k-!e- 
del  yisa  aexEntsela  tslEdaq  paxala.  Wa,  heEmxaawis  k- !EbElt,sEm- 
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52  the  attendant  woman  takes  |  the  straps  and  her  seat  made  of  soft 
cedar-bark  |  and  goes  into  the  woods,  where  she  looks  for  a  good 
yew-tree;  and  when  |  she  finds  it,  she  puts  the  straps  of  the  princess 
55  on  to  the  tree.  When  ||  this  has  been  done,  she  takes  the  cedar-bark 
and  places  it  in  the  |  cave  in  which  the  cedar-bark  is  hidden.  It  is 
finished  after  this.  | 

The  Sweat-Bath 

1  Now  I  shall  talk  about  the  ways  of  -the  Kwakiutl  when  |  a  man  or 
woman  is  sick.  They  make  a  steaming-box;  |  that  is,  a  long  box  of 
the  same  length  as  the  |  sick  person,  for  the  height  of  the  steaming-box 
5  is  two  spans.  ||  When  it  is  finished,  |  not  many  stones  are  taken,  for 
when  there  are  many  |  there  are  twelve,  and  these  are  put  on  the  fire  of 
the  house.  As  |  soon  as  they  are  all  on  the  fire,  a  large  basket  is  taken 
and  |  a  man  goes  down  to  the  beach  to  low  water  mark  carrying  a 
10  large  basket;  ||  and  when  he  reaches  the  seaweed,  he  plucks  it  off  and 
puts  it  |  into  the  basket.  When  the  basket  is  full  of  seaweed,  he  |  carries 
the  seaweed-basket  on  his  back  up  the  beach  and  puts  it  down  by 
the  side  of  the  |  steaming-box.  Then  he  takes  many  yellow  cedar-tips 
and  |  places  them  down  alongside  of  the  steaming-box.  Then  he 
1 5  takes  the  seaweed  ||  and  puts  some  of  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  steaming- 


51  dEx  sE£yas  x'omsas.  Wa,  la£me  gwal  laxeq.  Wa,  la£me  ax£ededa 
aexEntsela  ts’.Edaqxa  qExudEmas  LE£wa  k!waxLaweso£  lradzExusa 
exEntax’de  k- !edela  qa£s  la  laxa  ax!e  qa£s  alax  ek’etEla  L'.Emq’.a. 
Wa,  gfihmese  q'.aqexs  lae  qExut'.edEs  qExudEmx’dasa  exEnta  laq. 
55  Wa,  g’ibmese  gwala  lae  ax£edxa  k!waxLawesE£we  k’adzEkwa  qa£s  las 
laxa  k'adzEk'.waase.  Wa,  lawesLe  gwal  laxeq. 

K-  Ialasa 

1  La£niEn  gwagwcx'sAlal  lax  gweg-filasasa  Kwagmlaxa  tslalts'.Exute 
bEgwanEm  Lo£meda  ts'.Edaqe.  Wa,  heEm  ax£etsoweda  k' lalasaats !e, 
yixa  g-ildEg'a  gfildasaxa  £nEmasgEmgdg-a  LEewa  £wasgEmxsdaasasa 
bEgwanEme  ts!alts!Ex-lta,  yixs  ma£lp  ’.Enk'ustae  laxEns  q!waq!wax-- 
5  ts!ana£yex  yix  £walasgEmasasa  k' !alasaats!e.  Wa,  gfikmese  gwala 
lae  ax£etsE£weda  k'  !ese  q  lenEm  t  !esEma,  yixs  lE£mae  q  lenEmxs  ma£l- 
tsEmagfiyowae  qa£s  xExLanowe  laxa  lEgwilasa  g'okwe.  Wa,  gfil- 
£mese  £wllx'Lalaxs  lae  ax£etsE£weda  £walase  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  lEntslesa 
bEgwanEme  laxa  LlEmafisaxa  x'atslaese  dalaxa  £walase  lExa£ya. 
10  Wa,  glkmese  lag'aa  laxa  L'.ESL!Eku  lae  k!ulx’£idEq  qa£s  lExts’.ales 
laxa  lExa£ye,  Wa,  glkmese  qot!a  lExa£yasexa  L!ESL!Eku  lae  oxle- 
laxa  L'.EgwatsIe  lExa£ya  qa£s  la  oxLosdesElaq  qa£s  la  hanblilas  laxa 
k'lalasaats’.e.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  dedExutasyexa  qlenEme  qa£s  g'axe 
ax£alllas  lax  mag-inwalilasa  k' !alasaats!e.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  l!esl!e- 
15  kwe  qa£s  lEX£alts  lodesa  wabkwe  laxa  oxLeltslawasa  k‘ !alasaats!e  qa 
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box,  so  |  that  it  is  covered  with  seaweed.  The  thickness  of  the  seaweed  16 
is  four  fingers  |  in  the  bottom  of  the  steaming-box.  |  Then  he  takes 
tongs  and  takes  up  the  red-hot  stones  and  |  puts  them  on  the  seaweed. 

He  does  the  same  with  the  other  ||  red-hot  stones,  but  the  stones  are  20 
not  placed  close  together.  |  When  all  the  red-hot  stones  are  in,  he 
throws  more  |  seaweed  on,  four  fingers  thick.  |  Then  he  takes  yellow 
cedar-tips  and  lays  them  over  the  seaweed;  |  and  when  there  are  many 
yellow  cedar-tips  on  it,  he  takes  an  old  blanket  and  ||  water  and  pours  25 
water  into  the  steaming-box;  |  and  after  he  has  poured  water  over  it, 
he  spreads  the  old  blanket  over  it.  Now  the  |  man  lies  down  on  his 
back  naked  in  the  steaming-box,  and  the  |  old  blanket  is  taken  and  he 
is  covered  with  it,  so  that  only  his  head  shows.  |  Then  he  lies  for  some 
time  in  the  steaming-box  until  ||  the  stones  begin  to  get  cold.  Some-  30 
times  |  a  sick  person  lies  until  noon  in  the  steaming-box,  if  the  |  heat 
of  the  steam  bath  is  right.  If  the  heat  of  the  body  is  so  great  that  he 
can  not  endure  it,  |  then  the  sick  man  is  taken  out  again  |  and  some  of 
the  hot  stones  are  taken  out,  ||  that  the  heat  may  be  light.  When  this  is  35 
done,  he  lies  down  on  it  again;  |  and  the  sick  person  does  not  come  out 
of  the  steaming-box  |  until  the  perspiration  of  his  body  begins  to  get 
cold.  Then  his  body  is  shaking  |  because  his  body  is  cold.  Then  they 


ha£mElxts!awesa  l  !esl  lEkwe  laqxa  modEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax-ts!a-  16 
na£yex,  yix  wagwasasa  l  !esl  lEkwe  lax  oxLelts  !awasa  k*  !alasaats!e. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  kdipLalaa  qa£s  kdipledes  laxa  x'IxsEmala  tlesEm 
qa£s  kdipteqes  laxa  l !esl lEkwe.  Wa,  la  ha£naltsa  waokwe  xux’ex- 
SEmala  tlesEma  laqexs  k- !esae  mEmlralaxa  tlesEme.  Wa,  g*ll-  20 
£mese  £wi£laxa  x’ix'ExsEmala  tlesEmxs  lae  lExayEntsa  waokwe 

l  !esl !Eku  laqxa  modEne  laxEns  q!waq!wax'ts!ana£yex  yix  wagwasas. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  dedExwata£ye  qa£s  LExwayEndales  laxa  l!esl  lEkwe. 
Wa,  g’lhmese  qlenEma  dedExut&£yaxs  lae  ax£edxa  p'.Elxa£ma  LE£wa 
£wape.  Wa,  la  tsadzELEyintsa  £wape  laxa  kdalasEla.  Wa,  gll- 25 
£mese  gwal  tsasaxs  lae  LEpEymtsa  p!Elxa£ma  laq.  Wa,  lii  xanaleda 
bEgwanEmaxs  lae  nELEylndxa  la  kdaMa.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£weda 
p  ’ElxElasgEme  qa£s  nasEyindayowe  laq.  Wa,  la£me  lex'aEm  la  nelale 
x'omsas.  Wa,  hex-sa£mes  gwetsla  laxa  k'  !alasaats!e  lalaa  laqexs 
k-!es£mae  wudEx-£Ideda  tlesEm,  yixs  £nal£nEmp '.Enae  lag'aa  laxa  30 
nEqaleda  tsIalts'.EX'Ite  bEgwanEm  khlgexa  k* 1  lalasElaq,  yixs  hehalae 
ts  '.Elqwalaena£yasa  kdalasElaq  wax'e  ts'.Ets'.Elxkuna  la  kdes  beba- 
klwema.  Wa,  he£mis  aEm  la  xwelax£iilts  lEwatsa  ts!alts!Exute  bE¬ 
gwanEm.  Wa,  axwuqalasE£weda  waokwe  tshdqwa  tlesEma,  qa  hel- 
£4les  ts!Elqwalaena£yas.  Wa,  g-il£mese  gwal  lae  xwelaqa  kulqaq.  35 
Wa,  laEm  al£Em  lalts!aweda  ts!alts!Exute  bEgwanEm  laxa  k‘  '.alasElaq 
yixs  lae  wudEx-£ide  gosas  ok!wina£yas.  Wa,  la£me  xwanale  ok!wi- 
na£yas  qaexs  lae  kdEnaesa.  Wa,  la£me  kwas£ida  qa  lawayesa  dexu- 
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wash  him  to  remove  the  |  cedar  smell  from  his  body;  and  when  his 
40  body  has  been  wiped  off,  ||  oil  of  the  silver -perch  is  rubbed  on  his  body. 
After  |  this  has  been  done,  they  take  soft  shredded  cedar-bark  and 
wipe  off  his  |  body  to  remove  the  silver-perch  oil.  The  reason  why 
they  quickly  iub  the  body  with  |  silver-perch  oil  before  it  gets  dry  and 
while  the  body  is  still  in  perspiration,  |  is  because  they  do  not  want 
45  the  skin  to  get  hard;  for  ||  they  say  that  the  skin  of  a  sick  person  who 
has  been  steamed  will  be  |  very  painful  the  day  after,  if  the  silver- 
perch  oil  is  not  rubbed  on  the  body,  |  because  the  skin  gets  hard,  and 
he  feels  very  sick;  |  but  the  skin  of  a  person  gets  never  hard  if  his 
body  is  rubbed  right  away  with  |  silver-perch  oil  before  it  gets  dry.  || 
50  This  is  all  about  one  way  of  the  sweat  bath.  | 

There  is  another  method  of  sweat  bathing.  As  soon  as  the  person 
comes  out  of  |  the  steaming-box,  he  washes  his  body  with  cold  water; 
and  after  |  this  is  done,  he  wipes  it  with  soft  shredded  cedar-bark, 
Then  another  person  |  takes  rough  sandstone  and  puts  it  into  water 
55  which  is  in  a  ||  dish.  Then  he  takes  the  root  of  blue  hellebore  and  rubs 
the  root  of  the|  blue  hellebore  on  the  rough  sandstone  which  is  in  the 
water  in  the  dish.  |  As  soon  as  the  water  in  the  dish  becomes  roily,  the 
sick  |  person  sprinkles  his  body  with  the  blue  hellebore  mixed  with  the 
water,  |  after  he  finishes  steaming;  and  when  his  body  is  all  wet  with 
60  the  ||  blue  hellebore  mixed  with  water,  the  sick  person  remains  sitting 

plala  lax  ok!wina£yas.  Wa,  ghhmese  gwal  deg'itaxes  ok!wina£ye 
40  lae  ax£edxa  dzEklwise  qa£s  q'.Elsetledes  laxes  ok!wina£ye.  Wa,  gdl- 
£mese  gwala  lae  ax£edxa  qloyaakwe  k-adzEku  qa£s  deg'ites  laxes 
ok!wina£ye  qa  lawayesa  dzeklwise,  yix  lag'ilas  hayalomala  qlElsetasa 
dzeklwise  laxes  ok!wina£yaxs  k'!es£mae  lEmx£iinx‘£Ida  yixs  he£mae 
ales  pose  ok!wina£yas  qaxs  gwaq'.Elaa  L'.Emx£edes  Llese  qa£laxs 
45  nomae  ts  lExhlafiae  nlesasa  ts'.alts'.Exute  bEgwaiiEmxa  lEnsases 
k- lalasax'dEm  ylxs  k’lesae  q'.Elset  letsa  dzeklwise  laxes  ok!wina£ye 
qaxs  ala£mae  la  L'.Emx£wide  Llesas.  Wa,  la£lae  alakdala  ts’.Exhla. 
Wii,  la£lae  hewaxa  L'.Emxhde  Llesasa  bEgwanEmaxs  hex-£idae  q'.Else- 
tletsa  dzeklwise  laxes  ok!wina£yaxs  k-!es£mae  lEmx£unx-£ida.  Wa, 
50  laEm  gwal  laxa  £riEmx-£idala  gweghlasxa  k'lalasa. 

Wa,  g‘a£mes  £nEmx,£idala  gweg'hlatsa  k’lalasa  yixs  g'il£mae  laltsla 
laxes  k' lalasaase,  lae  ts!ox£wit  letsa  wuda£sta  £wapa.  Wa,  g‘il£mese 
gwala  lae  deg'itasa  qloyaakwe  k’adzEkwa.  Wa,  leda  ogii£la  bEgwa- 
nEin  ax£edxa  k'loLla  dE£na  qa£s  axstEndes  laxa  £ wap e  q  lots  laxa 
55  loqlwe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  LloplEk’asa  axsole  qa£s  g'exesa  Llop'.Ek’asa 
4xsole  laxa  k’loLla  dE£naxa  axstalile  lax  £wabEtslawe  laxa  loq  !wa. 
Wa,  g’ihmese  nex£wideda  £wape  £wabEtslasa  loqlwe  laeda  tslalts'.E- 
xute  bEgwanEm  xoslt  letsa  axsole£stala  £wapa  laxes  ok!wina£ye,  yixs 
lae  gwal  k‘ lalasa.  Wa,  g-il£mese  £naxwa  la  kliinqe  ok!wina£yas  yisa 
60  axsole£stala  £wapa  lae  a£ma  tslaltslExute  bEgwanEm  sEltala  klwaela 
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still  |  to  let  it  dry  on  his  body;  and  when  his  body  is  dry,  |  another  61 
person  takes  oil  of  the  silver-perch  and  rubs  it  on  the  J  body  of  the 
sick  person;  and  when  his  body  is  covered  with  |  silver-perch  oil,  soft 
shredded  cedar-bark  is  taken  and  it  is  wiped  ||  off  from  the  body,  so  65 
that  the  silver-perch  oil  comes  off.  After  this  it  is  finished.  |  All  the 
Kwakiutl  tribes  use  the  steam  bath  for  medicine,  the  whole  number 
of  tribes.  |  And  generally  the  sick  person  gets  well.  |  There  are  only  a 
few  sick  |  men  or  women  who  do  not  get  well.  That  is  all.  || 

Death 

When  a  beloved  child  is  dying,  |  the  parents  keep  on  praying  to  1 
the  spirit  not  j  to  try  to  take  away  their  child.  “I  will  |  pay  you 
with  these  clothes  of  this  my  child,  Sitting-on-Fire.”  ||  Thus  they  say,  5 

while  they  put  on  the  fire  the  clothes  of  the  one  who  is  lying  there 
sick.  | 

Then  the  parents  of  the  one  who  is  lying  there  sick  pay  Sitting-on- 
Fire,  |  that  he  may  pray  to  the  souls  of  the  grandparents  of  the  one 
who  lies  sick,  that  they  may  not  |  wish  to  call  their  grandson.  And 
the  parents  of  the  |  one  who  lies  there  sick  take  four  kinds  of  food, 
dry  salmon  first.  ||  They  break  it  into  four  pieces.  When  it  is  ready’  10 
they  |  take  cinquefoil-roots  and  fold  them  up  in  four  pieces,  j  And 


qa  lEmx£wideses  ok!wina£ye.  Wa,  g'lFmese  lEmx£wide  ok!wina£yas  61 
laasa  ogu£la£me  bEgwanEm  ax£edxa  dzeklwise  qa£s  q  hdset  !edes  lax 
ok!wina£yasa  ts!alts!Exute  bEgwaiiEma.  Wa,  g-iFmese  haniElx£Enxa 
dzeklwesaxs  lae  ax£etsE£weda  qloyaakwe  k-adzEku  qa£s  deg’itleda- 
yowe  lax  ok !wina£yas  qa  lawayesa  dzeklwise.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq\  65 
£naxwa£maeda  Kwakwak'Ewakwe  pEtasa  k'  lalasa  lax  £waxasgEma- 
gwasasa  £naxwa  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  lii  q  lunala  hex-£ida£Em  ex'fideda 
tsIalts’.Ex'ite  bEgwanEma.  Wa,  het!a  holala  k' !ese  ex,£ideda  ts!al- 
tslEx-ite  bEgwanEm  LE£wa  tsledaqe.  Wa,  laEm  laba. 

Death 

Wa,  he/£maaxs  la'e  wa'wik*  >Egeda  la/£wina£ye  xuno'kwa;  wa,  la  1 
g-Fg-aolnokwas  he'mEnalaEm  ha;wax£Elaxa  ha'yalllagase  qa  k'le'ses 
a£waTlla  la'xes  lad5L!aena£yasex  xunodvwas.  “Wa,  laeme'sEn 
a'yaltsg-ada  gwelgwa'lag-asg-En  xuno'kwik-  Iol  klwa'x’Lala',”  £ne'- 
klxs  la'e  axLE'nitsa  gwelgwafiasa  qEfigwile  la/xa  lEgwfile.  5 

LaE'mfiae  hala'qe  gTg-aoInokwasa  qE'lgwilaxa  klwa'x’Lala  qa 
hawa'x£Elasexa  t>Ex£una/£yasa  ga'gEmpasa  qEdgwIle  qa  k‘!es£ma- 
£wFsLes  La'lelaqElaxes  tslo'x^Ema.  ’  Wa,  la  e'tlede  g’Fg-aolnokwasa 
qE'lgwile  ax£e'dxa  mo'x£wIdala  he/£ma£ya,— yi'xa  xa'ma'se  g-ada. 

Wa,  la  kdo'pledEq  qa£s  m6'xus£Endeq.  Wa,  lahne's  gwa'llla,  wa,  10 
la  e'tled  ax'T'dxa  t!Exuso'se  qa£s  k1  !6'xusEmdalexa  mo'sgEme 
75052 — 21 — 35  eth — pt  1 - 45 
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13  when  that  is  ready,  they  take  dried  berry-cakes  and  |  break  them 
into  four  pieces.  And  when  that  is  ready,  they  |  take  viburnum- 
15  berries,  four  spoonfuls.  When  all  this  ||  is  ready,  the  father  of  the 
one  who  is  lying  sick  in  bed  takes  the  dry  salmon  and  |  throws  the 
pieces  into  the  fire,  one  by  one.  And  the  |  mother  of  the  one  who 
lies  sick  in  bed  says,  “O  Sitting-on-Fire!  now  eat,  and  protect  |  my 
child,  Sitting-on-Fire!”  | 

Then  the  father  of  the  one  who  lies  sick  in  bed  takes  also  cinque- 
20  foil  roots;  he  ||  takes  one  (root)  and  dips  it  into  the  oil.  And  | 
the  mother  of  the  one  who  lies  sick  in  bed  says  again,  “O  Sitting- 
on-Fire  !  go  on,  and  pray  to  the  |  spirits,  that  they  may  have  mercy 
on  my  child  !”  Thus  she  says.  ] 

Then  the  father  takes  also  one  of  the  dried  berry-cakes,  dips  it  | 
25  into  oil,  and  throws  it  into  the  fire.  Then  he  himself  says,  ||  “O 
Sitting-on-Fire !  now  do  have  mercy  on  me,  and  |  keep  alive  my  child 
here,  Sitting-on-Fire !  Have  mercy  |  and  press  back  my  child  here, 
spirit,  and  I  will  take  care  of  this,  |  supernatural  one,  that  I  may  still 
have  for  a  while  my  son  here !  Long-Life-  |  Maker!”  || 

30  And  when  he  has  put  all  the  berry-cakes  on  the  fire  of  the  house, 
then  |  he  takes  one  of  the  spoonfuls  of  viburnum-berries,  and  three 
times  he  aims  at  |  the  fire  of  the  house.  The  fourth  time  he  pours 
them  on  the  fire;  and  he  |  says,  “Take  this,  Sitting-on-Fire!  and 


12  laq.  Wa,  laE'm  gwa/llla.  Wa,  la  e't!ed  ax£e'dxa  tteqa'  qa£s 
k‘ !o'p!edeq  qa£s  mo'xus£Endeq.  Wa,  laE'm  gwaTila.  Wa,  la  e't!ed 
ax£e'dxa  tteTse  mowe'xLa  k'a'tslEnaqa.  Wa,  laE'm  £na'xwa 
15  gwa/llla.  Wa,  la  ax£e'de  o'mpasa  qE'lgwIlaxa  xa£ma'se  qa£s 
£na/l£nEm£E'mk-e  tslEXLa'laq  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la  £ne'k’e 
abE'mpasa  qE'lgwIle:  “Wa,  klwaxmala',  we'Lasqo  laE'ms  da'da- 
hnEwilxEn  xuno'kwaqEn,  kfwaxxalai'!” 

Wa,  la  e't!ede  o'mpasa  qE'lgwIle  &x£e'dxa  t!Exus5'se,  qa£s  da'x-£I- 
20  dexa  £nE'me  qas  ts!Ep!e'des  la'xa  L!e'£na.  Wa,  la  e't!ed  £ne'k-e 
abE'mpasa  qE'lgwIle:  “Wa,  k!wax-Lalai',  we'g’il  la  hawa'x£ElaLExa 
lia'ayalTlagasa  qa  wax£e'des  wa'sEn  qagun  xuno'kwikq”  £ne'k-e. 

Wa,  la  e't!ede  o'mpas  ax£e'dxa  £nE'me  la'xa  t!Eqa'  qa£s  ts!Ep!e'des 
la'xa  L!e'£na.  Wa,  la  tslEXLE'nts.  Wa,  la  q!ule'x-s£Em  £ne'k-a: 
25  “We'k-asla  k'.wax'Lalai',  laE'ms  we'gul  g-a'xEn  qa£s  wa'xTdaos  qa 
q!ula'lag-Iltsg'm  xuno'kwikq  k Iwaxxalai' !  LaE'ms  waxL  La'la- 
gwalaqaltsgln  xuno'kwik-,  haya'lllagasai'  qa  nogwa£me  aa'xsIlaqEkq 
£na'walakwai',  qa  no'gwa£ma£w!sLe£s  xwa'yEnxusIlaqEk-,  gd'lgildo- 
kwilai'.” 

30  Wa,  la  £wi'£leda  t!Eqa'  la'xxala  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la  e't!ed 
ax£e'dxa  £nEme'xLa  k-a'ts!Enaq  tlE'lsa  qas  yo'duxup!Ene  noxuno- 
kwas  la'xa  lEgwi'le.  Wa,  la  mo'plEnaxs  la'e  guxLE'nts.  Wa  la 
£ne'k-a:  “  We'k-as,  ldwaxxalai',  laE'ms  hawa'x£Elalxa  hy'yalllaga- 
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pray  to  the  spirits  |  of  those  behind  us  that  they  have  mercy  on  me 
and  my  ||  wife  here !  Pray  to  the  Long-Life-Maker  that  he  may  |  35 
come  and  take  away  the  sickness  of  my  child  here !  Take  pity  on  me, 
and  |  ask  the  supernatural  one  to  come!  Wa!”  Thus  says  the 
father  to  Sitting-on-Fire.  |  Then  that  is  finished.  | 

Then  the  shaman  is  asked  to  think  of  this  while  he  is  asleep, 
when  ||  the  parents  finish  putting  into  the  fire  the  clothes  of  the  one  40 
who  is  lying  sick  abed  and  the  four  different  kinds  |  of  food.  And 
immediately  the  shaman  goes  into  the  woods,  |  trying  to  meet  what 
made  him  supernatural.  |  Then  the  one  who  is  sick  abed  is  asked  also 
to  bear  in  mind,  while  he  is  asleep  J  at  night,  what  the  spirits  of 
those  behind  us  and  ||  Sitting-on-Fire  would  say.  Then  the  parents  45 
also  bear  it  in  mind  |  while  they  sleep  during  the  night;  for  they  all, 
the  parents  |  and  the  one  sick  abed,  are  just  the  same  as  the  great 
shaman,  because  |  the  clothes  and  the  food  were  put  into  the  fire.  J 
Then  they  go  to  sleep.  Then  something  is  taken  that  belongs  to 
the  ||  one  sick  abed,  and  it  is  kept.  And  as  soon  as  he  goes  to  his  50 
bed,  )  he  hangs  it  up  over  the  head  of  his  bed.  And  as  soon  as  the 
shaman  |  conies  back,  he  lies  down  in  his  bed.  J  The  owner  of  what 
is  hanging  up  over  the  bed  thinks  of  it  continually.  J  And  as  soon  as 
the  one  lying  sick  abed  dreams,  laughing  while  he  is  asleep,  ||  then  he  55 
knows  that  he  is  not  going  to  die.  And  when  he  dreams  that  |  his  ' 

sasEns  a/Lagawa£ya  qa  wa'g'fltse  waxL  wa's£fdLEnu£xu  Logun  gE- 
nE'mk'.  Wa,  laE'ms  hawa'xfidaLEx  q!we'q  lulagila  qa  g-fix- 35 
la/g'fltse  waxL  he'lek^aLExg'in  xiino'kwik'.  Wag'll  la  wa£x  lal 
ha'yalek' !aLEq  fiia'walakwa.  Wa,”  £ne'k'eda  5'mpe  la'xa  k!wax'- 
La/la.  Wa,  la  gwa'la. 

Wa,  la  axk'!a'lasE£weda  pa'xala  qa£s  q !a/p laltolllexs  la'e  gwa'le 
g-f'g'aolnukwe  lax'La'lasa  gwelgwa'lasa  qE'lgwfle  LE£wa  mo'xEwi-  40 
dala  he'£ma£ya.  Wa,  he'x'£ida£mesa  pa'xala  la  qa/sTda  la'xa  a/ule. 

Wa,  laE'mTae  lal  ba'bak'Eswal  LE£wa  £na'walakwamasaq.  Wa,  la 
axsE£we'da  qE'lgwfle  qa  o'gwaqes  q  !a'p  laltolllExs  la'e  me'x£edxa 
ga'nuLe  qa  wa'ldEmLasa  ha'yalilagasasEns  a'Lagawa£ya  Lo£ma 
klwa'x'Lala.  Wa,  la  o'gwaqa£me  g'I'g'aolnukwas  q  !a'p  laltolilExs  45 
la'e  me'x£edxa  la  ga'nulfida  qaxs  lE£ma'e  £na'xwa£ma  g'l'g'aolnu- 
kwa  LE£wa  qE'lgwfle  £nEma'xfis£Em  LE£wa  £wa'lase  pa'xala,  qaxs 
he'£mae  la'x'Lalasa  gwetgwa'la  LE£wa  he'£ma£ye  la'xa  lEgwI'le. 

Wa,  la£me  me'x£eda.  Wa,  laE'mx'de  ax£e'tsE£weda  g'a'yole  la'xa 
qE'lgwfle  qa  las  a'xe£laxus.  Wa,  gl'Fmese  la  la'xes  kufie'lase  la'e  50 
te'x£walllaq  la'xes  oxt&fillases  kufie'lase.  Wa,  g'i'Fmese  g-ax  na'- 
£nakweda  pa'xala,  wa,  le  ku'lx'fid  la'xes  kufie'lase.  Wii.,  he'mE- 
nala£mese  gu'g'aeqalaxa  axnh'gwadasa  la  ge'wfl  lax  kufie'lasas. 

Wa,  g'i'Fmese  me'xElaxa  qE'lgwfle  daTE'la,  yixs  me'xae;  wa,  laE'm 
qla'LElaqexs  kde'seLe  wa'laL.  Wa,  g'i'Fmese  me'xElaq  la'lix'E-  55 
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56  hair  is  hanging  over  his  face,  then  the  shaman  knows  that  the  sick 
one  will  die.  |  When  he  dreams  that  he  is  laughing,  then  the 
shaman  |  sings  his  sacred  song  and  goes  into  the  woods.  He  goes 
to  search  for  the  soul  of  the  one  who  |  lies  sick  abed,  to  bring  it 
back  to  him.  At  once  the  parents  of  the  one  who  lies  sick  abed 
60  feel  good  ||  at  heart  when  they  hear  the  shaman  |  singing  his  sacred 
song.  And  when  they  do  not  hear  him  singing  his  sacred  song,  | 
then  they  know  that  the  shaman  dreamed  that  hair  was  hanging 
over  his  face.  |  Then  he  never  sings  his  sacred  song.  | 

65  In  the  morning,  when  day  comes,  the  hearts  ||  of  the  parents  of  the 
one  who  lies  sick  abed  feel  bad,  for  they  know  that  J  their  child  will 
die.  Then  the  one  who  is  lying  sick  abed  is  growing  weak  very  fast.  | 
His  parents  now  take  all  the  best  kinds  of  j  food  and  the  best  clothing 
for  the  one  who  is  sick  abed,  who  is  dying.  | 

As  soon  as  (the  breath)  of  the  one  lying  sick  abed  breaks,  the  || 
70  parents  take  the  best  clothing  and  put  it  on  the  one  who  had  been 
sick  abed.  |  After  the  parents  have  done  so,  the  mother  kicks  her 
dead  child  four  times.  |  And  when  she  first  kicks  him,  she  saj^s,  | 
“Don’t  turn  your  head  back  to  me.”  Then  she  turns  around,  and 
again  |  she  kicks  him.  And  as  she  kicks  him,  she  says,  “Don’t  come 
75  back  again.”  ||  Then  she  turns  around  again.  She  kicks  him;  and 
she  |  says  as  she  kicks  him,  “Just  go  straight  ahead.”  And  then 


56  malaxes  sE£ya',  la  q!a'LEla£ma  paxa'laqexs  lE£le'La  qE'lgwIle. 
Wa,  he'£maaxs  me'xElaaq  daTE'laa;  wa,  he'x-£ida£meseda  paxa'la 
ya'laqwa  qa£s  la  la'xa  ahie.  Wa,  laE'm  laL  a'lalxa  bEx£una'£yasa 
qE'lgwIle  qa£s  g'a'xe  ax£a'LElots  laq.  Wa,  he'x,£ida£mes  e'x,£Ide 
60  na'qa£yas  g'l'g'aolnokwasa  qE'lgwIle  qaxs  la'e  wuLa'xhiLElaqexs 
ya'laqulaeda  pa'xala.  Wa,  gl'Tmese  lc!es  wuLE'laq  ya'laqhvala; 
wa,  laE'm  qla'LElaqexs  lEhna'e  me'xEleda  pa'xalaqexs  la'lexlma- 
laaxes  sE£ya'.  Wa,  laE'm  hewa'xa  ya'laqwa  la'xeq. 

Wa,  la£me  £na'x-£Idxa  gaa'la.  Wa,  la£me  £ya'x'SE£me  na'qa£yasa 
65  g-i'g-aolnokwasa  qE'lgwIle  qaxs  lE£ma'e  qla'LElaqexs  lE£ma'e  lE£lLes 
xuno'xude.  Wa,  la£me  ha/£labala  la  waL !e'mas£Ideda  qE'lgwIle. 
Wa,  laE'mdae  g’l'g-aolnokwas  ax£e'dxa  £na'xwa  ek-  he'£maomas 
LE£wa  e'lre  gwe'lgwala  qae's  qE'lgwIle  wa'wanE£ma. 

Wa,  gl'hmese  El£E'lseda  qE'lgwIlde;  wa,  la  he'x'£ida£me  g-I'g-a- 
70  olnoxudas  ax£e'dxa  e'lre  gwe'lgwala  qa£s  q!o'xts!odes  la'xa  qE'l- 
gwllde.  Wa,  gl'Pmese  gwa'leda  gT'g'aolnoxude,  la'e  mo'p’Ena  kwa'- 
shdeda  abE'mpaxes  xuno'xude.  Wii,  la  bie'k’Exs  g-a'lae  kwa'sbda: 
“K- le'sLEs  mEle'hxLal  g-a'xEn.”  Wa,  la  xl'lpleda  qa£s  e'tlede 
kwa'sbdEq.  Wa,  la  £ne'k'Exs  la'e  kwaVldEq:  “KdesLEs  e'dgEm- 
75  g'llIsLOL.”  Wa,  la  e't!ed  xllpjeda  qa£s  e'tlede  kwa'shdEq.  W’a,  la 
£ne'k-Exs  la'e  kwa'shdEq;  “A'Emlts  he'gEmlesLOL.”  Wa,  la  e'tled 
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she  |  kicks  him  again i  and  says,  “Only  protect  me  and  your  |  77 
father  from  sickness. ”  Thus  she  says,  and  she  leaves  him.  | 

The  (body)  is  taken  by  other  people  after  this,  and  is  taken 
through  ||  (a  hole),  planks  being  pulled  out  at  the  side  of  the  house.  80 
There  |  the  dead  one  is  put  into  his  coffin.  Then  he  is  |  buried. 
And  as  soon  as  all  those  who  have  buried  him  have  gone,  |  then  the 
mother  of  the  dead  one  gives  all  the  best  food  and  J  the  best  clothes 
to  other  women,  to  go  and  burn  them  ||  behind  the  village.  As  soon  85 
as  they  have  done  so,  they  come  back.  |  For  four  days  the  mother  of 
the  dead  one  does  so,  |  throwing  food  in  the  morning  into  the  fire  of 
her  house.  | 

That  is  what  the  ancestors  of  the  Kwakiutl  do  when  |  a  child 
belonging  to  the  nobility  dies;  and  the  ||  roof-boards  of  his  father’s  90 
house  are  at  once  pulled  down.  And  all  |  the  men  only  stop  when 
all  the  roof-boards  have  been  pulled  down;  and  that  is  |  called"  crazi¬ 
ness  strikes [cn  the  end]  on  account  of  the  beloved  one  who  died.”  | 

Four  days  after  the  child  has  died,  |  those  who  are  not  related  to 
him  are  called  to  cut  the  hair  of  the  mother  ||  and  of  the  father,  and  of  95 
his  brothers,  for  it  is  bad  if  |  relatives  cut  the  hair.  When  they  cut  the 
hair,  it  is  |  just  as  though  they  were  cutting  the  throats  of  the  rela¬ 
tives.  Therefore  |  the  Indians  do  this  way.  They  will  not  let  |  the 


kwa'shdEq.  Wa,  la  £ne'k'a:  “Affimlts  da'da£mowil  g'a'xEn  Lo'gwa  77 
a'sEk-,”  Sne'x,£laexs  la'e  has. 

Wa,  laE'm  ax£e'tsosa  a'Togffila  bEgwii'nEm  la/xeq  qa£s  la  la/x-- 
so£yo  la'xa  k- !Exusa£wa'kwe  lax  apsa/na£yasa  g'6'kwe.  Wa,  he'-  80 
£mes  la  la'ts lodaasxa  wa'nEmx’de  la'xes  dEg’aa'tsIe.  Wa,  la£me 
wunE'mt!etsE£wa.  Wii,  gd'Fmese  la  £wl'£la  qa'shdeda  wunE'mta 
la'e  tsla'we  abE'mpdasa  wa'nEmasa  ffia'xwa  ek‘  he'hnaomas  LE£wa 
e'k-e  gwe'lgwala  la'xa  o'gu£la£me  tsffida'q  qa  las  ffiqwe'laq  lax 
a'Lanh£yasa  g-5'ktila.  Wa,  gi'Fmese  gwa'lExs  g-a'xae  na/£nakwa,  85 
wii,  la'La  mo'p!Enxwa£se  £na'las  he  gwe'g  ile  abE'mpdasa  wa'nE- 
ma,  tsffixLE'ntsa  ha£ma'£yaxa  gaa'ia  lax  lEgwi'lases  g'o'kwe. 

Wa,  yl'Lax  gwe'gFlasdiisa  gd'ix’da  Kwa'gmia,  gi'Fmae  nft'x- 
sala  glna'nEnffida  wa'nEmaxs  la'e  he'x’hdaEm  lEkwa'xElasE£we 
la'dEkwas  g-o'kwas  o'mpdas.  Wii,  a'l£mes  gwal  a'xso£sa  £na'xwa  90 
be'bEgwanEmxs  lE£ma'e  £wi'£laxe  sii'las  g’o'xudas;  wa,  he'Em  Le'- 
gadEs  “no'lEmsila  Lk'mkwa  qae'da  lE'lgwala£ye  wa'nEma,” 

Wii,  la  mo'p!Enxwa£se  £na£las  wa'nEmax’dEmas  xuno'xudiis;  wii, la 
axsEhva'  kde'se  ueLELS'la  qa£s  g'ii'xe  tlo'sax  sE£yii'sa  abE'mpde 
LE£wa'  o'mpde,  LE£wis  £na'l£nEmwotde  qaxs  £ya'x‘sE£maeda  LeLELa'-  95 
laxs  he'e  tlo'saxa  sE£ya'.  G-i'l£Em£lae  he  tlo'saxa  sE£yii'xs  la'e 
ffiEma'xds  lo£  tlo'tlEtsffixoda'laxes  LeLELa'la.  Wii,  he'£mis  la'g’ilas 
he  gwe'g'ileda  ba'klume  kdes  he'lqlalaq  lie  tlo'saxa  sE£ye'da 
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relatives  cut  the  hair;  that  is  what  the  Indians  call  bad  luck,  when 
100  the  hair  is  cut  ||  by  relatives.  Now  it  is  finished  in  this  manner. 
This  is  just  to  recognize  |  that  a  relative  of  those  whose  hair  has  been 
cut  has  died,  and  because  they  feel  sick  I  at  heart  for  the  one  who 
died.  | 1 

The  Ghost  Country 

1  A  man  was  about  to  die.  A  woman  was  his  sweetheart.  )  She 
loved  him.  Then  the  woman  saw  her  lover.  |  "You  only  have  pity 
for  me,  for  I  am  anxious  about  your  state  in  the  house.  |  I  can  not 
stop  crying  all  these  nights.  There  is  always  crying  on  account  of  || 
5  the  state  in  which  you  are.  I  long  to  know  where  you  are  going, 
that  I  ]  may  go  to  the  place  to  which  you  will  go,  for  I  shall  probably 
not  live  when  you  get  weak  (die).”  —  |  "Really,  take  care!”  said  on 
his  part  the  man  to  the  j  woman,  "and  1  will  come  and  take  you  if 
the  place  to  which  I  go  should  be  good.  |  I  shall  come  to  take  you 
that  we  may  go  to  my  future  place.  If  (the  place)  should  be  bad,”  || 
10  said  the  man  to  his  sweetheart,  "I  shall  not  come  and  take  you.  J  I 
have  beads  for  my  necklace,  that  you  may  recognize  me  |  if  I  come  to 
take  37-ou.  Don’t  consent  to  be  taken  off  (by  anyone  else).”  | 

Then  the  man  became  weak  (died).  He  was  buried.  Then  |  the 
15  woman  did  not  sleep,  expecting  her  lover.  Her  lover  came.  ||  "Oh  !” 
said  the  woman.  "Oh!”  said  the  man  on  his  part.  |  "I  come 


LeLELa'la.  Wa,  he'Em  gwE£ya'sa  ba'kiume  aa'msexa  t!o'sax  se- 
100  £ya'ses  Le'LEL&da.  Wa,  iaE'm  gwal  la'xeq.  LaTa  a/Em  ma/Tnal- 
t  !ek-  !exs  lE£lno'kwae  Le'LELa'lasa  tTwe'kwas  sE£ya',  yixs  tslExddae 
na'qa£yas  qaes  wa'nEma. 1 

The  Ghost  Country 


1  Wa'wilu  !Eq iadaeda  bEgwa/nEm.  La'dae  iA'lanuxusa  £nEm5'ku 
tsfEda/q.  La'xulanuxu£laes.  La'Taeda  tsRda'q  do'qwaxes  Lada. 
"A'Em£lax-s  ae'sayodnalaxgln  gwa/yosEdasik-  qao's  gwaedasaqos, 
kde'sek-  L!Ex£e'nchQxox  ga'ganuLex.  He'mEnalaEm  q  !wa'sa  qaes 
5  gwe'x'ddaasLaos.  A'£meg1n  wadaqeloL  q!a 'Maxes  laa'sLaos  qEn 
la-ma  lax  laxs  laa'sLaosg'in  k!est  !aakweLgin  qiula/L,  qaso  wad!ema- 
s£eLo.”— "Adag-asmlax-s  yaddox,”  £ne'x-£lat!eda  bEgwa'nEmaxa 
tsTda'q,  qEn  g-a'xeLEn  da'LoL  qo  e'x,£EmlaxEn  laa'sLaEn,  la£me'- 
sEn  g  axL  axLb  l  qEns  la/Ens  la/xEn  laa'sLaEn.  Qo  £ya/x'sEm.Lo,” 
10  £nedx£lat!eda  bEgwa/nEmaxes  lA'la,  “kde'stlaLEn  g-a'xu  axLod. 
Kde'osEs  L!a,£yala  qan  qEnxa'wa£ya  qa£s  ma'malt  iekdeLos  g'a'xEn, 
qEnLo  g'axL  da'LoL.  Gwa/la  hedq!alax  axo'£yo.” 


15 


La/£lae  we'kdEx£ededa  bEgwa'nEm.  WunE'mtasE£wa.  La'dae 
kdes  me'x£enoxweda  tsteda'q  na'kdalaxes  Lada.  ’G'a'xdae  Lades 


"£ya,” 


£ne'x-£laeda  ts!Eda'q. 


*  ^  ^ 


£ne'x-dat!eda  bEgwa'nEm. 


1  See  also  Addenda,  p.  1329. 
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to  take  you,  that  we  may  go  to  the  place  where  I  have  gone.  16 
Behold!  it  is  good.”  |  Then  the  woman  felt  of  the  necklace  of  the 
man.  |  “Let  us  go!”  said  the  woman.  Then  she  gathered  her  | 
belongings  and  they  started.  They  arrived  at  a  river.  “Go 
on,  shout!  ||  that  we  may  be  taken  (across),”  said  on  his  part  20 
the  man  to  the  woman.  |  “Come,  fetch  us!”  said  on  her  part  the 
woman.  |  The  children  did  not  pay  any  attention;  they  were 
playing  on  the  ground,  poling  in  the  river.  “You  |  yourself  shout, 
that  we  may  be  taken  (across).”  Then  the  man  |  just  yawned. 
The  children  came  and  took  them  across,  and  ||  they  went  to  the  25 
house.  Then  they  went  up  and  entered  the  house.  | 

The  sisters  of  the  husband  of  the  woman  recognized  them. 
Then  |  they  sat  down  in  the  house.  Her  sisters-in-law  turned 
around  in  the  house.  The  woman  opened  her  little  bag  |  and  dis¬ 
tributed  spoons  among  her  sisters-in-law.  |  They  did  not  take  them. 
Then  the  husband  of  the  woman  said:  ||  “Put  those  spoons  on  the  30 
fire.  Indeed,  they  only  know  |  what  is  given  to  them  when  this  is 
done  to  them.” — “That  is  very  strange;  |  you  only  turn  your  faces 
in  the  house  when  I  try  to  give  you  something,”  said  the  woman.  | 
Then  she  threw  them  on  the  fire  of  the  house,  and  all  the  spoons 
burned.  J  The  women  took  from  one  another  the  spoons  ||  when  they  35 
burned  inside.  The  women  took  care  |  of  the  spoons.  | 


“G'a'xdnEn  axo'L  qans  la'lag'aEns  la'xEn  laa's,  e'x’dnaa'xoLEs.”  16 
La'dae  p!e'x£wideda  tslsda'qasa  qEiixa/waeyasa  bEgwa'nEm. 
‘‘E'sdnaeLEns  laL,”  £ne'x,£lat  !eda  tsteda'q.  La'dae  q!ap!e'x'ddxes 
feda'xula  qa£s  qa'sdde.  La'dae  la'g-aa  la'xa  wa.  “We'g-a  da'qola- 
lag-a  qans  g-a'xe  da'sE£wa,”  £ne'x,£lat!eda  bEgwa'nEm,  la'xa  ts!E-  20 
da'q.  “ Ge'la  da'nu£xwe' ;”  £ne'x,£lat!eda  tsteda'q.  K‘ !e'tsaEmda- 
wis  q’.a'dzesa  gu'ng'manEm  a'mlEleis  ta'tenoma  la'xa  wa.  “So'- 
lag-adzadna  da'qula  qEns  g-a'xasns  da'sEdva.  La'daeda  bEgwa'- 
nEm  a'Emdawis  ha'xlla.  Ga'xdaeda  gd'nglnanEm  da'wilaq  qa£s 
le  la'xes  g’oku.  La'dae  ho'x£usdes  qa£s  le  ho'gwlL  la'xes  g'oku.  25 
G'a'xdae  wl'waq!was  la'£wunEmasa  tsteda'q  awti'lpala.  La'dae 
k!udzi'l.  LEwI'ltses  p'.E'ldvump.  La'dae  x'o'x£wldxes  ida'Llaxa- 
meda  tslEda'q.  La'dae  ya'xdvltsa  k'a'ts!Ena'q  la'xes  p!Elp!El- 
£wu'mp.  Kde's£lat!a  ax£e'dEq.  La'dae  £ne'k‘e  la/£wunEmasa  ts!E- 
da'q:  “  La'xLEnda'xwa  k-a'tstenaqex.  He'g’aEm  q!a'LEladzoxs  30 
ts!a'sE£waex,  yixs  he'ex  gwe'x,£idayu  5,'dna.”— “0'£miswist!a  axa', 
^'sml  la£s  lixdawilxsEn  wa'x'ex  ts'.&'yoL,”  £ne'x,£laeda  tsteda'q. 
La'dae  ts!ExLa'lax'ddEs  la'xa  lEgwld.  La'£lae  xu'x£ed  dia'xweda 
k-a'ts!Enaq.  La'daeda  ts!e'daq  Ib'nEmap fix'ddxa  k'a'tstenaxs  la'e 
k!timk!umE'lg-ig-ax-£Ideda  k-a'ts!Enaxde.  LaE'm  yaTJoweda  ts!e'-  35 
daqxa  k-a'ts!Enaq. 
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37  Then  the  woman  was  pregnant,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child.  |  The 
child  she  had  borne  was  a  boy.  For  a  long  time  the  woman  staid  in 
the  house;  |  then  she  longed  for  her  father  and  her  mother.  “Let 
40  us  ||  see  the  grandparents  of  your  master!”  said  the  woman.  “Let  | 
us  go!”  said  the  man.  Then  they  went  out  to  go  to  their  |  house. 
They  entered  the  house.  The  mother  of  the  woman  saw  her  |  child. 
“Oh,  oh,  oh!”  said  the  mother  of  the  woman.  “Welcome,  |  my 
45  treasure !  Now  take  pity  on  your  slaves,  for  what  ||  can  surpass  our 
need  of  sympathy?  Welcome!  |  Bring  your  child,  that  I  may  carry 
it  in  my  arms.”  |  Then  the  woman  put  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  | 
the  mother  of  the  woman  carried  it.  She  looked  the  child  in  the 
face.  “What  |  should  there  be?  Its  eyes  were  holes,  its  face  was  a 
50  little  green,  and  moss  was  on  the  side  of  its  face.  ||  Then  the  woman 
said,  “Ah!”  and  threw  away  the  child.  |  “What  is  the  matter  with 
this  child  ?  Confound  it  [indeed,  you  begin  to  be  dead  in  the  house !  ]”  | 
said  on  her  part  the  mother  of  the  (woman).  “Don’t  speak  about 
me  in  vain  anxiously,  |  that  I  should  come  again  (and  that  you 
should)  see  me.  I  just  had  pity  on  you;  |  therefore  I  came  and  tried 
55  to  get  to  you.”  Thus  she  said  to  her  mother  and  her  ||  father.  Then 
the  mother  of  the  woman  followed  her.  “Come,  |  take  pity  on  me! 
Give  me  your  child,  that  I  may  carry  it.” — “O  my  dear!  I  am  j 
going  back.  I  do  not  return  to  you  at  all.  You  have  pushed  aside  | 

'  my  child,”  the  woman  just  said  to  her  mother.  |  The  mother  of  the 


37  La'dae  bowe'x£w!deda  tsteda'q.  La'dae  ma'yulTda.  BEgwa' 
nEmdat  !a  ma'yoLEmasa  tsteda'q.  La'dae  ga'leda  tsteda'q.  La'¬ 
dae  tshxl'le  na'qa£yas  qaes  omp  LEdvis  abE'mp.  “Ladza'xdns 
40  do'x£wIdEq  gaa'gEmpasox  g'i'yaqbs,”  £ne'x,£laeda  tsteda'q.  “  We'- 
dzaxdns,”  £ne'x,£lat!eda  bEgwa'nEm.  La'dae  L.'a'sta  qa£s  le  la'xes 
g-ok11.  La'dae  lae'L.  La'dae  do'xdvaLEle  abE'mpasa  tsteda'qaxes 
xunb'ku.  “0,  6,  6,  6,”  £ne'x-£lat  !eda  abE'mpasa  tsteda'q,  “ge'la- 
k  as  la  lo  gwa  e.  LaE  mk  wl  wosilagag’as  q!a'qtek"iigos  qa  £ma'~ 
45  sesEnudxu  la  e'taga'wa£yasg-anu£xu  wl'woslla  qag'anuexu.  Ge'la- 
k'asda  xuno'ku,  ge'latsos  xunS'kwaqos  qEn  q lahe'daEnLaq.” 

La'dae  qlala'maseda  ts.'Eda'qases  xuno'ku.  LaEmda'wis  q!al£e'- 
deda  abE'mpasa  tsteda'q.  La'dae  do'qumdxa  glna'nEm.  £ma'sLe- 
lawis  ?  Kw a'lkiixustobi da£w a,  lE'nxEmbidaswa,  p!E'lp!EltsEnuLE- 

50  mala.  La  lae  ha,  sne  x  daeda  ts!Eda'q,  ts!Ex£e'dxa  g  ina'nEm 
“£ma'dzox  gwa'laasaxsa  glna'nEmx.  Ladza'£mas  lEdEla'gdliLa,” 
£ne'x-dat!a  abE'mpasa  glna'nEm.  “Gwa'las  wuhE'm  lE'lwiq  lalaLEn 
es  wal  qEn  g'a'xe  e't!ed  do'x£waLEla  g-a'xEn.  A'£mex'dEg1n  wax- 
wa  sos  g  a  xeldEn  wax  la  x  da£xon,  £ne'x,£laexes  abE'mp  LE£wis 
55  omp.  La'dae  qa'tsEmaeda  abE'mpasa  tsteda'q:  “Ge'lag-a  wa'- 
x£ex,  ge'tsos  xuno'kwaqos  qEn  q!al£e'daEnLaq.”— “Aada',  la£mEn 
laL  ae'daaqaL,  es  wal  qan  laten  ae'daaq  Iol,  e't!edadz4  xe't!e- 
dExgln  xunb'gun,”  £ne'x-£lat!a  atemxes  abE'mpeda  tsteda'q. 
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woman  cried  in  vain.  The  woman  just  started  to  go  ||  to  her  hus-  60 
band,  to  the  ghosts.  There  |  she  staid.  She  did  not  come  back. 
That  is  the  house  of  the  ghosts.  That  is  |  the  end.  | 

The  Soul  of  Man. — Now  1  shall  talk  |  about  what  the  shamans  and  1 
twins,  those  who  are  born  two  |  of  one  mother,  say.  This  is  what  is 
referred  to  as  Salmon  twin.  |  I  shall  talk  about  this  first,  because  she 
talked  frankly  ||  about  the  soul  of  twin  male  and  |  female,  for  a  5 
woman  who  was  called  Yayaxuyega  talked  very  openly  about  it.  | 

She  had  a  large  scar  high  up  between  her  [  breasts.  I  asked  her  how 
she  was  hurt,  and  she  just  laughed.  |  She  said  to  me,  “Don’t  you 
know?  I  am  a  Salmon  child,  ||  and  my  sweetheart  is  the  man  who  10 
was  born  with  me  as  twin  |  from  the  same  mother.  What  you  ask 
about  is  a  spear-mark  on  me,  |  made  when  we  were  going  up  the  river 
when  I  was  a  sockeye-salmon.  |  The  spear  of  the  one  who  speared  me 
broke  off.  And  then  I  went  home  to  our  house  (where  I  lived)  with  | 
Maesila  (guardian  of  salmon).  Our  souls  always  walk  about  among 
you  I!  in  your  villages,  but  you  don’t  see  |  us,  for  we  are  only  souls.  15 
Then  I  |  asked  my  sweetheart  MamEnlaye4,  who  was  an  olachen, 
to  J  leave  (with  me)  our  tribe,  because  they  were  talking  about  my 
having  |  MamEnlaye£  for  my  lover;  therefore  we  entered  ||  our  pre-  20 


Q!wa/saEl  wa're  abE'mpasa  tsteda'q.  A'EmTawis  qaVideda 
ts’Eda/q  qass  la  la'xes  la/ewunEm,  laE'm  la'xa  la/£lenox\  LaE'm  60 
xEkda',  k'les  ae'daaq.  He'Em  la  g-o'kulotseda  la'£lenoxu.  LaE'm 
q  lulba'. 

The  Soul  of  Man  (BEX£unesa  bEgwanEme). — La£mEn  gwagwex's-  1 
£alal  lax  waldEmasa  paxala  LE£wa  yikwklEinexa  madokwas  mayoLE- 
mases  abEmp.  Wa,  heEm  gwE£yo  LlaLlayadza£ya  yikwldEine.  He- 
dEn  lag'ila  he  g'll  gwagwex-s£alase,  yixs  XEnLElae  qlweqlulk-  lalaxs 
gwagwex-s£alae  laxa  bEx£una£yasa  yikwidEine  bEgwanEma  Lo£ma  5 
ts'.Edaqe,  yixs  hae  xEnLEla  qlweqlulk- laleda  ts'.Edaqexa  Legadas 
Yayaxuyega,  yixs  lexaeda  qlEta  lax  awagawa£yas  ek-!ana£yas 
dzedzamas.  La£mesen  wuLaq  lax  yilgwasases;  Amese  dahida.  Wa, 
la  £nek-a  g-axEn:  “K-osLas  k-!es  qlaLElaxg-in  LlaLlayadza£yek- 
LE£wEn  waLElaxEn  bExuk-  iotagawa£yex  laxEnu£x11  yikwI£lEmeg-asE-  10 
nu£xu  lax  abEmpa.  Wa,  yfkmaos  wuLasE£waqos  sEk’ayox  g-axEn- 
Laxg-anu£xu  laq  tslElx’a  laxa  £wa  laxEn  mElek'ik".  Wa,  la  al£ede 
masasa  sEx-£ide  g-axEn.  A£mesEn  la  na£naku  laxEnu£xu  g-okwe  lo£ 
Maesila.  Wa,  hemEnala£mesEnu£xu  g-ax  g-Ig-Elgexg-anu£xu  be- 
bExune  lax-da£xoL  lax5s  g-Ig-oxudEmsex.  Wa,  las  k-!es  doqula  15 
g-axEnu£xu  qaxg-anu£xu  £naxwa£mek-  bEx£una£ya.  Wa,  he£mesEn 
la  axk-  lalasxEn  waLElax  laxox MamEnlay a£ye,  ylx  dzaxunae  qEnudyu 
g-axe  basEnu£xu  g-okwulotaxs  XEnLElae  dEntElasEnu£xu  waLalae- 
na£ye  le£wox  MamEnlaya£e.  Wa,  he£mesEnu£xu  g’axela  lak  lae- 
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21  tended  mother,  Laepas,  and  therefore  |  we  just  call  her  by  that 
name.”  Thus  said  Yayaxuyega.  | 

Then  I  questioned  her,  because  she  said  that  all  the  souls  of  |  twins 
went  back  to  the  village  of  Maesila  at  the  outer  edge  of  our  world,  | 
and  therefore  I  asked  her,  “Is  that  the  only  place  where  the  souls  of  || 
25  men  go,  to  Maesila?”  Thus  I  said  to  her.  Then  she  said,  “The  | 
village  of  Ealexusiwalis,  who  is  referred  to  by  us  as  killer-whale,  is  not 
far  away.  The  |  sea-hunters  go  there;  for  the  souls  of  the  sea- 
hunters  come  from  |  Ealexusiwalis,  whom  we  call  killer-whale.  | 
30  When  the  souls  get  tired,  they  go  home  ||  to  the  village  of  Ealexusi- 
walis.  Then  |  the  man,  the  owner  of  the  hunter’s  soul,  does  not  live 
long  when  he  goes  home,  and  he  dies,  |  for  he  is  not  strong  when  his 
soul  does  not  hold  together  |  his  body.  Now  watch  my  lover 
Marnsnlaye6,  |  who  came  with  me  when  we  escaped  from  our  || 
35  parents,  when  they  talked  too  much  about  our  j  being  lovers,  for  he 
says  that  he  is  going  home,  and  that  his  |  soul  has  already  gone  to  the 
souls  of  the  Salmon,  when  they  die  in  the  rivers  after  )  spawning. 
And  when  they  die,  their  souls  go  home  |  to  the  outside  of  our  world. 
40  Now  MamEnlaye5  ||  has  never  any  strength,  for  he  is  sleeping  all  the 
time.  |  lie  has  no  happiness.”  Then  I  asked  Yayaxuyega  ]  why  the 


20  dzEndxox  laqEnu£xu  abEmpbolaxox  Laepasex.  He£mEnu£xu  lag'ila 
&Em  LeqElas  pegEinasox,”  £nek‘e  Yayaxuyega. 

Wa,  lsn  wuLaq  qaxs  hiek'aaqexs  £wi£la£mae  aedaaqe  bEx£iina£yasa 
L!aL!ayadza£ye  lax  g'okulasasa  Maesila  lax  LlasodesasEns  hialax. 
Wa,  hehnesEn  lag’iia  wuLaq:  “Lex'ahnae  laatsa  bExeima£yasa  bE- 
25  gwanEme  Maesila?”  hiek'EnLaq.  Wa,  la  mek'a  yixs  k’lesae  qwe- 

sale  g'okulasasa  EalexusiwalisxEnsgwEeyowemax£enoxu.  Wa,  heEm 

la£naku£latsa  bEx£una£yasa  es£alewinoxwe,  qaxs  hehnae  g'ayahia- 
kule  bEX£una£yasa  Mlewinoxwa  EalexusiwalisexEns  gwE£yowe  max- 
£enoxwa.  Yfa,  ghhmese  wIsqlEX'hdExs  yae  lox  lae  na£nakwe  bEx- 
30  £una£yas  lax  g‘okulasas  Ealexusiwalis.  Wa,  k‘!est!e  gala  qluleda 
bEgwanEmexa  alewinoxwe  bEx£unenuxusa  la  nahiakwa^  lae  wik‘  !e- 
x£eda,  qaxs  k'  leasae  laxwasya  qaes  bEx£una£yaxs  k‘  !e&sae  la  axala 
lax  ok!wma£yas.  Wa,  laEms  doqulalxEn  waLElax  yixox  MamEn- 
layaEyex,  yixEn^  £nEmokwaxg‘in  g-axaolg'anu£xu  aweqwasEnu£xu 
35  gug-aolnokwa,  yixs  lae  Lomax'hd  gwagwex's£ala  g’axEnu£xu  laxE- 
nu£xu  waLalaena£ye,  yixs  £nek‘aex,  laEm  lal  na£naxuLE,  lEhnaes  bE- 
x£una£ya  lanswex  bebEx£iina£yasa  k- !ok‘ lutslax  lae  lelE£l  laxa  £waxs 
lae  xwela£wa.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wi£la  lelE£lxs  lae  £wl£la  na£nakwe  bebs- 
y£una£ye  lax  LlasodesasEns  £nalax.  Wa,  lahnesox  MamEnlayaWex 
40  la  hewaxaEm  la  laloxhvlda,  yixs  a£maex  la  heniEnal£Em  la  mexa  • 
k-!es  la  ek‘ !ex£edaenoxwa.”  Wa,  Ieu  wuLax  Yayaxuyega  lax 
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heart  of  him  to  whom  she  referred  as  her  lover  was  bad.  She  only  42 
laughed  |  and  said,  “His  heart  is  bad,  because  I  am  married  to  | 
JmaxumEwes.”  Thus  she  said.  Then  Yayaxiiyega  said,  “We  are 
always  ||  walking  along  with  the  souls  of  the  Salmon  in  the  night.  |  45 
for  they  are  all  human  beings.”  Thus  she  said.  Then  I  asked  her 
about  |  the  seat  of  the  soul  of  the  Salmon,  and  also  of  man.  |  She 
laughed  again  and  said,  “Why,  don’t  you  |  know?  It  always  sits 
on  the  head,  and  the  ||  souls  of  the  Salmon  also  sit  on  the  heads;  but  it  50 
is  different  with  the  souls  of  the  sea-hunters.  |  They  immediately  go 
into  their  killer-whale  masks,  |  and  they  go  hunting  seals.”  | 

Then  I  questioned  her  again,  and  I  said  to  her,  “Go  on,  tell  me, 
now,  |  that  I  may  believe  that  you  really  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  What  ||  becomes  of  our  souls  when  we  sleep  in  the  night?  55 
Doesn’t  the  soul  also  go  to  [  sleep?”  Thus  I  said  to  her.  Then  she 
laughed  again  and  said,  “You  are  a  |  foolish  man,  really  you  are 
foolish  that  you  think  the  soul  \  of  man,  and  of  woman,  goes  to  sleep. 

No,  the  sold  never  |  goes  to  sleep  at  night,  nor  in  the  day.  In  the 
day  it  stays  together  ||  with  us,  and  keeps  watch  over  us.  But  when  60 
night  comes,  and  we  go  to  sleep,  |  then  our  soul  immediately  leaves 
us,  and  goes  to  a  distant  |  land.  And  then  we  dream  of  the  place  to 
which  our  soul  goes,  |  and  what  it  is  doing.  Now  the  person  is  not 
dead  when  he  sleeps,  |  only  he  has  no  strength  when  he  is  asleep,  for 

£yag'imas  naqa£yas  gwE£yas  waLEles  wEqlwa.  A£mese  daTida.  Wa,  42 
la  £nek'a:  “HeEm£El  £yag'imsox  naqa£yas5xgun  laic  lafwadEsox 
£maxumEwesax”,  £nek'ox.  Wa,  laEm  £nek'e  Yayaxuyegaxg'ins 
hem.Enala£meg'ins  qaqEsala  LE£wa  bEx£una£yasa  k' !ok' lutElaxa  gaga-  45 
noLe  qaxs  £naxwa£mae  bebEgwanEma,”  £nek'e.  Wa,  laEn  wuLaq 
lax  klwalaasas  l>Ex£una£yasa  lclokliitEla  Ld£mEnsaxg'ins  bebE- 
gwanEmek'.  Wa,  laxae  dabida.  Wa,  la  biEk'a:  “Kcospas  k'les 
q'ALElaa?  yomaas  k'.walEns  oxLa£yex.  Wa,  liixae  heEm  klwale 
bEx£una£yasa  k‘ loklutEle  oxLa£yas.  Wa,  lapa  oguqalaxa  bEx£una- 50 
£yasa  es£alewinoxwe,  yixs  a£mae  hex-£idaEin  latsla  laxes  maxEmle 
qa£s  la  alexwaxa  megwate. 

Wa,  laxaEn  etled  wuLaq.  Wa,  lEn  £nelcEq:  “Weg-a  gwas£IdEx 
qEn  oq!us£idaoL,  alaEm  qlaLElaxos  waldEmklalagdlllex.  WalEns 
bEx£una£yex,  yixgdns  lagdns  mex£edxa  ganoLe  kdesae  ogwaqaEm  55 
mexaa,”  £nEk-EnLaq.  Wa,  laxae  dabida.  Wa,  la  £neka:  “YuLaxs 
nEnoHex  bEgwanEma,  alas  nEnolo,  yixs  £nek‘aaxEnqosaq  me£xeno- 
xwa  bEx£iina£yasa  bEgwanEme  LE£wa  ts'.Edaqe.  K'!e;  yixs  k'lesae 
me£xenoxwa  bEx£iina£yaxa  ganoLe  LE£wa  £nala,  xa  £nala  la  qlaplex'sa 
le£weiis  qaes  qlaqlalalae  g’axEns,  wax'e  ganoMda  lag 4ns  mex£eda,  60 
wa,  hex-£ida£mesEns  bEx£iina£ye  bawEns  qa£s  la  laxa  qwesala 
awinagwisa.  Wa,  he£mesEns  g'ax  mexa£ye  lalalasasEns  bEx£iina£ye 
LE£wis  gweg'ilase.  Wa,  laEm  k'les  lE£leda  bEgwanEmaxs  mexae. 

La  &Em  k'le^s  la  laxwes,  yixs  mexae  qaxs  lae  qlane£stes  bEx£una£ye. 
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65  his  soul  goes  traveling  about;  ||  ancl  when  it  is  near  day,  the  soul 
comes  back  again  and  j  sits  on  top  of  the  head  of  the  man.  Then  the 
man  awakes  |  and  gets  up.  If  the  soul  of  a  man  who  is  asleep  goes 
too  far  away  |  and  comes  not  back  again,  the  man  remains  in  bed  j 
70  asleep  and  is  dead.  The  time  when  this  happens  is  when  the  ||  soul 
goes  to  another  man  and  makes  a  mistake.”  |  Then  I  questioned  her: 
“Where  do  the  souls  of  |  all  those  who  are  not  twins  and  who  are  not 
sea-hunters  go, — those  of  the  common.  |  people?  Where  do  the  souls 
go  when  the  owner  of  the  soul  dies?”  Thus  |  I  said  to  her.  Then 
75  Yayaxuyega  became  angry  and  said,  ||  “Don’t  they  always  stay  in 
the  village  not  very  far  from  the  other  end  |  of  the  village?  and  don’t 
they  come  walking  about  at  night?”  |  Then  she  said,  “I  shall  stop 
answering  your  questions,  j  It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  anger  for  the  Salmon  and  of  the  souls  of  the  |  dead  ones, 
80  because  1  talk  about  it.  I  think  they  will  come  II  to  get  me  now  and 
take  me  home.”  Then  I  said,  “Are  you  going  to  die?  and  do  you  say 
for  that  reason  |  that  you  will  go  home?”  Thus  I  said  to  her. 
Then  she  cried,  |  and  she  said,  “Indeed,  I  have  done  harm  to  myself, 
because  I  talked  to  you,  |  for  I  have  divulged  the  ways  of  the  |  Salmon 
85  people.”  Now  I  was  really  in  her  disfavor,  and  she  was  ||  really  crying. 
Then  I  left  her.  I 


65  Wa,  g'ihmese  ex’ala  £nax-£idExs  g'axae  aedaaqeda  bEx£una£ye  qa£s  la 
k'.waxLalabEndxa  bEgwanEme.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  ts!Ex-£ideda  bE¬ 
gwanEme,  qa£s  Lax£wide;  ware  qwaqwesg’ilak'ina  bEx£una£yasa  bE- 
gwanEmaxs  mexae  yixs  k'lesae  g’ax  aedaaqa.  Wa,  la£me  xEk’Iael 
mexeda  bEgwanEme,  laEm  lE£la.  HeEm  hex’dEms  gwex’£ide  bE- 
70  x£una£yas,  yixs  lae  laxa  ogu£lame  bEgwanEma,  yixs  LexLek’Elsae, 
yixs  hee  gwex-£ide.”  Wa,  laxaEn  wuLaq  lax  laasasa  t>Ex£una£yasa 
£naxwaxa  k’ !ese  L!ax!ayadza£ya  LE£wa  k’lese  alewinoxwaxa  baxuse 
bEgwanEma,  £wi£ste  bEx£una£yas,  yixs  lae  lE£le  bEx£unenokwas, 
£nek'EnLaq.  Wa,  la£me  lawas£ida  yix  Yayaxuyega.  Wa,  la  £nek* *a: 
75  “EsaeLa  liemEnala  he  g’okuleda  k’lese  alaEm  qwesala  lax  apsba- 
lasasa  g'okula.  Wii,  he£mis  g’ax  q!unEme£stElsxa  gag&noLe.  Wa, 
la  £nek’a:  “La£mEn  gwal  na£naxmexes  waLi£lalasE£wos.  La£meg'in 

•  mElx£waLElaxg’in  ts'.Engumelg'asa  k'loklutEla  le£wox  bEx£una- 
£yaxsa  la  lelE£laxg’in  litk-  gwagwex's£ala  laq;  lax-Es£meg-in  g'axL 
80  dasol  qEn  la  na£nakwa.”  Wa,  laxaEn  £nek-a:  “La£mas  lE£lLa  lag’i- 
laos  £nek-Exs  lEmaex  lal  na£naxuL,”  ^ek’EnLaq.  Wa,  la£me  q!wa- 
g-a£la.  Wa,  la  £neka:  Qap,  la£mEn  qliilex'st'.Eqa  qaEn  gwek-,.E- 
g’alase  laL,  qaxgdn  lak-  bax£us£idamasxEnu£xu  gwex'sdEmaxg’a- 
nu£xu  L!aL!ayadza£yek'.”  Wa,  la£me  alax£id  wanex-£idEn.  La£me 
85  alax-£id  qlwasa.  Wa  la£mEn  has  laxeq. 
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Now  her  brother  ManiEnlaye£,  to  whom  Yayaxuyega  |  referred  86 
as  her  lover,  was  asleep  all  the  time.  He  was  depressed;  |  and  his 
father  Yaqal£Enala  went  up  to  the  roof  of  his  house,  |  and  he  called 
MamEnlaye£  to  go  up  and  help  him.  ||  Immediately  MamEnlayaye  90 
went  up  to  the  roof  of  his  house;  |  and  when  he  just  reached  the  place 
where  his  father  Yaqal£Enala  was,  his  foot  slipped,  |  and  he  fell 
through  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  he  was  |  killed.  Then  Yayaxuyega 
said  that  his  soul  had  |  gone  home  long  ago.  Not  long  after  this 
Yayaxuyega  ||  also  died.  This  was  all  what  the  |  one  said  who  95 
spoke  openly  about  those  born  from  the  Salmon.  | 

I  forgot  one  thing.  When  I  asked  the  Salmon  woman  Yayaxu¬ 
yega  |  what  the  soul  of  man  was,  whether  it  is  large  |  or  small,  she 
said,  “ Don’t  you  see  your  shadow  on  the  ||  ground  when  the  sun  is  100 
shining?  That  is  just  like  the  soul.  When  |  the  soul  wishes  to  sit 
where  it  is  always  seated,  |  on  our  head,  then  it  is  small.  In  the 
day  time  it  is  small,  |  but  when  we  are  asleep,  it  is  big,  when  it  trav¬ 
els  about  where  it  is  going.”  | 

And  Yayaxuyega  said  also  this  to  her  mother  Laepas.  ||  There  were  5 
three  elder  sisters  of  Yayaxuyega.  She  called  her  |  mother  to  come 
and  sit  down  on  her  bed,  and  she  said  to  her,  |  “You  and  your  hus¬ 
band  are  very  bad,  for  you  do  not  know  how  |  to  take  care  of  us. 

Wa,  laEm  a£me  wEq'.wase  MamEnlaya£ye,  yix  gwE£yas  Yayaxu-  86 
yeg'a  waxala  a,Em  hemEnalaEm  mexa.  Wa,  laEm  xulse  n&qa£yas. 

Wa,  la  ompas,  yix  Yaqal£Enala  lag'as  lax  ogwasases  g’okwe.  Wa, 
la  Ledalax  MamEnlaya£ye  qa  las  lag-ust&  qa  gdwaliseq.  Wa,  hex'- 
£ida£mese  MamEnlaya£ye  la  lag'usta  laxa  salases  g-okwe.  Wa,  90 
he£mis  ales  lag’aa  lax  axasases  ompe  Yaqal£Enala  laase  tsax'ELEle 
g-ogu£yas.  Wa,  la£me  texsa  laxa  salases  g-5kwe.  La£me 
heba£ya.  Wa,  a£mese  £nek’e  Yayaxuyeg'a  q'.Eyolhde  la  na£na- 
kwe  bEx£iina£y  asox .  Wa,  kdestla  qweseg'a£ye  Yayaxuyega 
laaxat !  ogwaqa  wik‘!Ex£eda.  Wa,  laEm  £wl£le  waldEmi£lalasa  95 
nEmoxume  g‘ax  q!weq!ulk'  lalasa  £naxwa  LaL!ayadza£ya. 

G’axoLEn  L'.Elewesogwa,  yixg'inlak' wuLaxa  L!aL!ayadza£ye  Yaya¬ 
xuyega  lax  g'wex'sdEmasa  bEx£una£yasa  bEgwanEme  lo£  £walas 
lo£  Ema.  Wa,  la  £nek'a:  “Esas  doqulaxes  g-ag'omasos  laxa  awl- 
naklusaxs  LlesElae.  Wa,  heEm  gwex’sa  bEx£una£ye.  Wa,  gil£mese  100 
£nek-eda  bEx£una£ye  qa£s  la  klwala  laxes  hemEnala£mex  khvalaasEns 
oxna£yex  la  amabido£  la.  Wa,  heEm  amax'£idEx£Emsexs  hialae. 

Wa,  g'lhmesEns  mexa  lae  £walas£ida  yixs  lae  q  !Ene£sta  laxes  liilalase.” 

Wa,  he£mise  waldEmas  Yayaxuyega  laxes  abEinpe  Laepase, 
yixs  yudukwae  tsledaqe  £no£nElas  Yayaxuyega.  Wa,  la  Led al axes  5 
abEmpe  qa  g-axes  klwag'alil  lax  qElgwidasas.  Wa,  la  £nek'Eq: 
“Lomas  £yaex-sEma  le£wos  la£wunEmaqos,  yixs  £yagdlwataaq5s  lax 
aek'ila  g’axEnu£xu.  Wa,  la£mesEn  laL  na£naku  qEnLp  £wI1olxox 
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Now  I  shall  go  home,  and  take  the  |  souls  of  my  elder  sisters.” 

110  Thus  she  said.  It  was  only  three  ||  days  since  the  time  when  Yayaxu- 
yega  had  said  so  to  her  mother  when  she  died;  |  and  it  was  not  one 
winter  when  her  |  three  elder  sisters  died,  and  their  parents  soon 
followed  them.  I  That  is  all  to  be  said  about  this.  | 


1  Now  I  shall  talk  about  what  is  said  by  the  shaman,  about  the  | 
sold  of  man,  by  the  great  shaman  Qasnomalas.  That  is  |  his  name  as 
a  shaman,  as  a  |  chief  of  the  numaym  SIseiil  !e£  of  the  Nak!waxda£xu 
5  his  name  is  G'  ex‘  se£stalisEme£.  ||  When  Lanax'  lanag'  Eku,  the  princess 
of  TsIagEyos,  was  very  sick,  |  her  grave-box  had  already  been  made, 
and  they  were  about  to  wrap  up  her  body.  I  was  with  the  |  Nak  !wax'  - 
da£xu,  having  been  invited.  When  night  came,  the  |  shaman  Qas¬ 
nomalas  was  asked  to  go  and  feel  for  the  sickness,  j  He  went  and  sat 
10  down  on  the  floor  towards  the  fire  from  the  woman.  ]|  First  he  felt  of 
the  top  of  her  head,  and  he  had  not  felt  for  a  long  time,  |  when  the 
shaman  said,  “She  has  no  soul,  it  flew  away  long  ago.  |  Go  on,  clear 
your  house  that  my  tribe  the  Nak ! wax' daexu  may  come,  |  and  I  shall 
try  to  get  back  her  soul.  Now  get  |  four  kinds  of  sweet  food,  and 
15  also  four  pretty  dishes,  ||  and  put  the  sweet  food  into  them,  and  also 
some  clothing  of  this  |  sick  one;  and  none  of  the  young  women  shall 


bebEx£una£yaxsEn  £n6n£Elax-,”  £nex‘£lae.  Wa,  a£mese  yuduxup!En- 
110  xwa£s  £nale  £nex-dEmas  Yayaxuyega  laxes  abEmpdaxs  lae  wikdEX- 
£ida.  Wa,  kdestla  £nEmxEnxe  tslawEnx  lae  £wi£wEla  wikdExhdes 
yudukwe  £no£nEla.  Wa,  &£mese  helEwig’aye  gug-aolnokwaseq.  Wa, 
laEm  laba  waldEmas  laxeq. 

1  Wa,  lahnesEn  gwagwex-s£alal  lax  waldEmasa  paxala  qaeda  bExfii- 
na£yasa.bEgwanEme,  yixa  £walasda  paxale  Qasnomalas.  Wa,  heEm 
LegEms  laxes  pExena£ye.  Wa,  la  LegadEs  G-exse£stalisEma£ye  laxes 
g-IgEma£yaasa  nE£memotasa  SisEnL!e£  laxa  Nak!wax-da£xwe.  Wa, 
5  la  aiak’lala  tslEx'qle  Lanaxdanag'Ekwe  k^.edelas  Ts'.agEyose,  yixs 
lE£mae  gwalale  dEg’ats'.e  LE£wes  qlanebEmLe.  Wa,  la£mesEn  g’igexa 
Nak!wax-da£xwe  yixs  LelElakwae.  Wa,  g'ihmese  ganobida  lae  ax¬ 
le  !alasE£weda  paxale  Qasnomalase  qa£s  la  p  !ex£widxa  ts !Ex-qa.  Wa, 
la£mese  qa£s  la  k'.wag'alll  lax  Llasalilasa  ts!Ex’q!a  ts'.Edaqa.  Wii, 
10  he£mis  g  il  p  !ex£witso£se  oxLa£yas.  Wa,  k- !est!e  gegfilil  plexwaqexs 
lae  £nek‘eda  paxala:  “K-  lease  bEX£una£yasox;  gEyobide  la  p’.Ebida. 
Wag’a  ex£w!dExs  g'okwaqos  qa  g'axlag’IsEn  g'okulotaxa  Naklwax-- 
da£xwa  qEn  wag’i  laloLlax  bEx£una£yasox.  Wa,  laEms  laloL'.aLEX 
moxwidala  ex-p!aemaha£ma£ya;  he£mise  mowexLa  esEk-  ha£maats!a 
15  qa  g'ets'.Ewatsa  ex-p!aema  ha£ma£ya.  Wa,  he£mise  gwelgwalasoxda 
ts'.EX’qlax.  WTa,  lal  k’!e4s  g'axltsa  ealost^gase  tsledaqa  qo  exEnta- 
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come,  because  they  might  be  menstruating,”  |  said  the  shaman. 
Now  I  heard  what  he  said,  |  for  I  went  with  him,  because  he  is  the 
uncle  of  my  wife.  Now  we  |  went  out  of  the  house,  and  then  the 
house  was  cleared  out;  and  ||  after  the  house  had  been  cleared 
out,  they  walked  and  called  all  the  grown-up  |  men  of  the  Gosg'i- 
mux",  and  the  Nak!wax'da£xu,  and  also  |  the  grown-up  women. 
But  Qasnomalas  did  not  want  the  young  j  men  and  the  young  women 
to  come  as  spectators,  because  they  are  |  careless,  being  lovers  or 
menstruating,  for  their  exhalation  would  make  the  sick  woman 
worse,  ||  according  to  the  saying  of  the  Indians,  who  say  that  the 
sick  one  gets  at  once  worse  |  when  a  menstruating  woman  comes  near 
a  sick  person.  That  |  is  called  by  the  Indians  "to  steam  the  sick 
one,”  when  a  menstruating  woman  goes  to  see  her  |  sick  relatives; 
and  therefore  the  relatives  of  the  |  sick  one  do  not  want  the  sick  one 
to  be  seen.  And  also  they  do  not  allow  young  people  ||  who  are  just 
married  to  see  the  sick  one,  because  they  |  believe  that  they  are 
always  in  bed  together,  and  that  is  the  same  as  |  menstruation. 
Their  exhalation  is  bad  for  the  sick  one.  |  And  if  the  sick  one  dies,  | 
the  Indians  say  that  he  has  been  affected  by  the  exhalation.  If  a 
young  woman  goes  ||  to  see  him,  or  a  young  man  goes  to  see  the  sick 
one,  they  |  often  find  a  recently  used  napkin  of  a  menstruating  woman 
behind  the  |  taboo  house  of  the  sick  woman.  | 


laxo,”  £nek'eda  paxala.  Wa,  la£mEn  £wI£laEm  wuLElax  waldEmas 
qaxg'in  la£mek-  lag'eq  qaxs  qluleyaasg'in  gEnEmk'.  Wa,  la£mEnu£xu 
hoquwEls  laxa  g'okwe.  Wa,  le  ekwasE£weda  g'okwe.  Wa,  g'ibmese 
gwal  ekwaxa  g'okwe,  laase  qasddeda  la  Ledalaxa  ealak'lEne 
bebEgwanEmasa  Gosg'imuxwe  LE£wa  Nak!wax'da£xu.  Wa,  he£misa 
alak' '.Ene  tsledaqs  qaxs  k'lesae  Qasnomalase  helqlalaq  lada  ealo- 
st&we  ha£yala  LE£wa  ealostagase  ts'.edaq  la  x'itslax'ila  qaxs  kMesae 
q!eq!ag'ilaleda  wewaL§,la  LE£wa  exEnta  qo  lalax  k’lalTdxa  ts'.Ex’qla 
ts'.Edaqa  lax  waldEmasa  baklume,  yixs  £nek’aaqexs  hex’£ida£mae  xEnl- 
£ideda  ts'.EX'qlaxs  lae  nExwax-£ideda  exEnta  ts'.Edaqxa  ts'.EX’qla. 
IieEm  gwE£yasa  baklume  k‘!al£idxa  ts'.Ex-q'.a,  yixa  exEntaxs  lae 
doqwaxgs  LeLELalax  tslEx’qae.  Wa,  he£mis  lag'ilasa  LeLEL&lasa 
ts'.EX'qla  k'!es  helq’.alaq  la  doqwasE£wes  ts!Ex-q!a.  Wa,  heEmxat! 
k'les  helq'.olEm  la  doqwaxa  ts'.Ex-q’.axa  g'Eg'ilgowe  Elosta  ha£ya- 
sEk'ala  qaxs  k'odElae  k'les  gwal  nExwala  laxes  g'aelase,  yixs  £nEma- 
x'is£maeda  £nExwala  i,E£wa  exEnta  £yax-sEm  qaeda  tslEx'qa  yixs  k'  !al- 
fedaaq.  Wa,  he£maasexs  lae  wik' ’.Ex£ideda  ts'.EX'qlax'de  la  hex'- 
£idaEm  £nek'eda  baklumaqexs  k'!a£lkwae  yisa  alostagas  ts'.Edaq  la 
doqwaq  l5xs  alost^eda  bEgwanEme  la  dbqwaxa  ts'.EX'qla,  yixs 
q'.unalae  q!asE£weda  alomase  edEinsa  exEnta  dzEms  lax  aLana£yasa 
hose  ts!EX'q!aats!esa  ts!Ex'q!a  tslEdaq. 
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When  all  the  Gosgimuxu  and  the  Nak  ’.wax' da£xu  had  gone  in,  | 
40  they  went  and  sat  down  in  the  rear  of  the  large  house.  Then  II  a 
long  narrow  board  was  taken  and  was  put  down  in  the  rear  |  of  the 
house  between  two  rows  of  men  who  sat  facing  each  othei.  |  Then 
many  batons  were  taken  and  |  given  to  the  Gosg  imuxu  and  the 
Nak!wax'da£xu.  j  After  this  had  been  done,  eagle-down  was  taken  and 
45  was  put  on  ||  the  two  rows  of  men  who  sat  facing  each  other  in  the 
rear  |  of  the  house.  When  this  was  done,  the  sick  woman  was  taken 
and  |  was  placed  on  a  new  mat  which  was  spread  in  front  of  the  | 
outer  row  of  men  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  |  The  shamans  of  the 
50  Nak !wax' daexu  gave  them  instructions  what  to  do;  ||  for  the  Gosg'i- 
muxu  did  not  know  what  would  be  done  by  the  |  Nak  !wax'da£xu  for 
the  great  shaman  Qasnomalas.  As  soon  as  |  everything  was  ready, 
they  all  beat  fast  time  together,  all  those  who  beat  time  for  the  | 
shaman;  and  they  had  not  beaten  time  long,  before  they  stopped.  | 
Four  times  this  was  done.  When  they  stopped  beating  fast  time  the 
55  last  time,  ||  the  shaman  Qasnomalas  came  in  carrying  his  rattle.  | 
Then  he  stood  on  the  floor  inside  of  the  door  of  the  house.  He  did 
not  |  make  any  noise.  He  only  looked  at  the  sick  woman.  Then  he  | 
said,  “Come,L  lemElxalag’ilis, — and  youK'Enxwalayugwa, — and  you  | 
60  enax  nag'  Em — and  you  Q  Iwalax'ilayugwa,  for  I  pray  you  to  help  ||  me. 

38  Wa,  g'ibmese  £wi£laeLeda  Gosg'imuxwe  LE£wa  Nak!wax'da£xwe 
laas  IkkstaEm  klwaleda  ogwiwalilasa  £walase  g'okwa.  Wa,  la£me 
40  ax£etsE£weda  g'iltla  tsleqla  saokwa  qa£s  la  pax£alilEm  laxa  ogwiwa- 
lllasa  g'okwe,  lax  awagawa£yasa  k'imk'EqEgEmllla  maltslagiFnakula 
bebEgwanEma.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£weda  q lenEme  t'.et'.Emyayuwa  qa£s  la 
tslawaesElayu  laxa  Gosg'imuxwe  LE£wa  Nak!wax'da£xwe.  Wa,  g  ll- 
£mese  gwala  la  ax£etsE£we  qEmxwiisa  kwekwe  qa£s  la  qEmxwidayu 
45  laxa  khmk’EqEgEmlile  malts  !agu£nakula  bebEgwanEm  laxa  dgwiwa- 
walllasa  g'okw’e.  Wa,  le  ax£etsE£weda  ts’.Ex’qa  tslEdaqa  qa£s 
g-axe  qElgiidzolIlEm  laxa  tslEx'ase  le£wa£ya  LEbel  lax  Llasalilasa 
LlasEX'ddaldesa  bebEgwanEme  laxa  ogwiwalilasa  g'okwe.  Wa, 
la£me  hex-sa£ma  pepaxalasa  Nak!wax-da£xwe  aaxsllax  gwegwalag'i- 
50  lil  as  as  qaxs  k'lesae  qlaLEleda  Gosg'imuxwe  lax  gwayhlalasasa  Na- 
k!wax-da£xwe  qaeda  £walase  paxalae  Qasnomalase.  Wit,  g'ihmese 
£wi£la  gwalala  laase  £nEmax-£id  LexEdzddeda  £naxwa  Lexemelxa 
paxala.  Wa,  k’lestle  gegdllla  LexEdz4£yaxs  lae  £nEmax’£Id  gwala. 
Wit,  lit  mop '.Ena  he  gwex-£ide.  Wit,  g'lhmese  gwal  LexEdzaya  eIx- 
55  La£ye  g'axaase  g‘  axeLeda  paxala,  yix  Qasnomalase  dalaxes  yadEne. 
Wit,  la  Lax£ulil  lax  awlLElitsa  t'.Exdlasa  g'okwe.  LaEm  k'leas 
gwek'lalats;  laEm  aEm  doqwalaxa  ts'.EX'q'.a  ts'.Edaqe.  Wa,  la 
£nek'a:  "Gela  LlemElxalag'ilis,  so£mets  K'Enxwalayugwa,  so£mets 
£nax'nag'Em,  wa  s5£mets  Q Iwalax'ilayugwa,  qa£s  waxaos  g'Fwala 


i -On  each  side  of  the  long  narrow  board. 
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You  are  not  prostitutes.”  Thus  he  said  to  them.  Immediately  |  60 
the  four  women  went  to  where  he  was  standing.  Then  Qasnomalas 
asked  for  |  red  cedar-bark  for  neck-rings  and  for  head-rings,  and  also 
for  |  eagle-down.  Immediately  they  went  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  | 
he  gave  it  to  each  of  the  four  women.  When  they  all  had  ||  neck-  65 
rings  of  red  cedar-bark  and  head-rings,  the  shaman  |  Qasnomalas  put 
eagle-down  on  the  four  women;  |  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  he 
separated  the  women,  who  had  to  go  each  |  to  one  corner  of  the 
house.  Now  the  women  were  standing  there.  |  Then  Qasnomalas 
spoke  again,  and  said,  "Bring  ||  the  grave-box  into  which  you  were  70 
about  to  put  her  whom  1  shall  bring  back  to  life,  and  the  wrapping  in 
which  you  were  about  to  wrap  her,  |  if  she  had  been  taken  by  £yayak'i- 
laga;  for  I  can  see  her  |  soul  ,  which  I  shall  put  back.”  Thus  said  the 
great  shaman.  Then  |  they  put  down  the  grave-box  which  was  full 
of  blankets,  which  were  to  have  been  wrapped  around  her  |  who  was 
to  be  brought  back  to  life  by  the  great  shaman.  And  he  asked  for  || 
some  clothing  of  the  sick  woman  who  was  to  be  brought  back  to  life,  j  75 
and  for  four  dishes  with  sweet  food.  |  All  this  was  put  down  where 
he  stood.  Then  he  asked  one  of  the  |  Nak  !wax’da£xu,  another 
shaman,  to  come  and  break  up  the  grave-box,  |  and  to  throw  all  on 
the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  soul-catching  house.  ||  Then  the  other  80 
shaman  went  carrying  an  ax  and  broke  the  |  grave-box  into  pieces 


g-axEn.  Sohnaas  kdes  LeLasgasa,”  £nek'Eq.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mesa  60 
mdkwe  tslEdaq  la  lax  Lawilasas.  Wa,  la,  Qasnomalas  dak- !alax 
LlagEkwa  qa  qeqEnxawes  lo£  qa  qeqax'Emes.  Wa,  he£mise  qam- 
xwasa  kwekwe.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese  la  ts!E£we  laq.  Wa,  he£mis  la 
ts  !Ewa£nakulas  laxa  mokwe  ts!edaqa.  Wa,  ghbrnese  £wi£la  la  qeqEn- 
xalaxa  LlagEkwe  LE£wis  qeqEX’Ema£ye,  lae  he£ma  paxala,  yix  65 
Qasnomalas  qEmx£wItsa  qEmxwasa  kwekwe  laxa  mokwe  tsledaqa. 
Wa,  g'ihmese  gwfila  lae  gwela£lliasa  tsledaqe  qa  la£s  £nal£nEmokwala 
lax  eonegwllasa  g’dkwe.  Wa,  la£me  Lax'LEwIleda  tsledaqe.  Wa, 
la  edzaqwa  yaq!Eg‘a£le  Qasnomalas.  Wa,  la  £nek‘a:  Gelag-axu 
guts!E£waslaxsdasEn  heli£lalaso£Lex  lo£  qlEnebEmlaxsdasox  qaxo  70 
lalaxsdE  laLanEms  ^yayakhlaga  qaxg’in  la£mek’  doqiilaxox  bEx- 
£una£yaxsEn  helidalasoLex,”  £nek-eda  £walase  paxala.  Wa,  g’axe 
hang’alilEma  dEg'atsIe,  la  qotlaxa  p  lElxElasgEmexa  qlEnebEm- 
laxsdas  heli£lalasE£wasa  £walase  paxala.  Wa,  la  dakdalax 
g-ayola  lax  gwelgwalases  heli£lalasE£wexa  ts!Ex-q!a  ts'Edaqa  75 
LE£wa  moxLa  gutslEwatsa  ex’plaema  ha£ma£ya.  Wa,  g’ax£me 
£wi£la  ax£alelEm  lax  Lawilasas.  Wa,  la  axkdalaxa  g'ayole  laxa 
]Sak  !wax’da£xwe  ogu£la  paxala  qa  g'axes  tsotsExus£Endxa  dEg'atsIe 
qa  £wi£les  moxuLalas  laxa  laqawalilasa  babakwayoL!aats!e  g‘5kwa. 
Wa,  la£mesa  ogiida  paxala  dalaxa  sobayb  qa£s  tsotsExus£Endexa  80 
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81  which,  he  threw  on  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house;  he  took  the 
many  |  blankets  that  were  to  be  wrapped  around  her,  and  threw 
them  on  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  Two  kinds  of  things  | 
were  put  on  the  tire  by  the  other  shaman.  Then  he  was  asked  by  the 
great  shaman  to  stand  in  the  house.  |  And  Qasnomalas  took  the  cloth- 
85  ing  of  the  ||  sick  woman,  carried  it  as  he  was  going  around  the  fire  m 
the  middle  of  the  |  house,  singing  his  sacred  song  and  swinging  his 
rattle,  while  all  the  |  men  were  beating  fast  time.  When  he  came  to 
the  place  from  which  he  had  started,  |  he  sang  his  sacred  song  and 
threw  the  clothes  on  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  |  Then  he 
90  took  the  dish  with  the  sweet  food,  and  put  it  on  the  ||  fire  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  house.  Then  he  did  the  same  with  the  others.  They 
only  |  continued  beating  fast  time,  those  who  beat  time  for  the  great 
shaman  Qasnomalas;  for  |  all  the  men  are  called  time-beaters-for- 
the-shaman.  |  Then  the  time-beaters  beat  very  fast  time.  Qasnom¬ 
alas  |  took  the  soul  when  many  (souls)  were  waiting  at  the  door  for  the 
95  clothes  that  were  being  burned  up.  ||  He  would  say,  “Tou  are  another 
one !”  |  and  let  it  go.  After  he  had  been  doing  so  for  a  long  time,  he 
took  hold,  with  his  |  right  hand,  of  the  soul  of  the  sick  woman. 
Then  |  the  time-beaters  of  the  shaman  stopped  beating  fast  time. 
Then  |  the  other  shaman  who  was  standing  there  began  to  speak,  and 
100  said,  “Now  let  her  who  is  being  restored  sit  up,  ||  that  my  friend  may 
put  her  soul  back  into  her.”  ]  Thus  he  said,  and  the  shaman  made  the 

81  dEg-ats!e  qa£s  moxuLales  laxa  laqawallle.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  qlenEme 
p'.ElxElasgEma  qa£s  lEXLales  laxa  laqawallle.  Wa,  ma£ledala£me 
lax’Lan&sa  ogu£la  paxala.  Wa,  laEm  axk‘!alasoe  qa£s  he£me  Lawile 
yisa  £walase  paxala.  Wa,  la  Qasnomalas  dax'£idxa  gwelgwalasa 
85  ts'.Ex-q'.a  ts'.Edaqa  qa£s  daleqexs  lae  la£stalilElaxa  laqawalilasa 
g-okwe  yalaqula,  yatElases  yadEne,  laapas  LexEdzayeda  £naxwa 
bebEgwanEmxes  LexEdzEwe.  Wa,  g'lbmese  lag'aa  laxes  g’ag’illlase 
lae  yiilagwatEwexs  lae  lEXLalasa  gwelgwala  laxa  laqawallle.  Wa,  la 
dax-£Idx'a  ha£maats!e  guts'.Ewatsa  ex'plaomase  qa£s  k'ax'LEndes  laxa 
90  laqawallle.  Wa,  la£me  £wi£la  he  gwex,£itsa  wadkwe.  LaEm  km 
hay5lis  LexEdzayeda  Lalexemilaxa  £walas  paxale  Qasnomalas  qaxs, 
he£mae  LegEmsa  £naxwa  bebEgwaiiEme  Lalexemilaxa  paxala.  Wa 
la£me  alax-£id  LexEdzodeda  Lfilexemile.  Wii,  la£me  Qasnomalase 
dax'fidxa  bEx£una£yaxs  g’axae  q’.enEm  g‘ax  olastE£wex  lEqwilagfi- 
95  laxa  gwelgwala.  Wa,  lanaxwe  £nek-a:  “£ya>  ogufiadzas  qa£s 
mEx£edeq.”  Wa,  la  geg  ilil  he  gwegfile.  Wa,  la£me  daxl£itses 
helk  !olts !ana£ye  laxa  bEx£una£yasa  ts'.EX'qla  ts'.Edaqa.  Wa,  la£me 
gwal  LexEdza£yeda  Lalexemilaxa  paxala.  Wa,  la£me  yaq!Eg-a£leda 
5gu£la  paxalaxa  Lawile.  Wa,  la  £nek‘a:  “Wag-ax’ ox  k'.wag'alila 
100  helasE£wex  qa  lalag'isg-En  £nEmokuk-  ax£a,LElodEsg-a  bEx£iineg-a- 
sox,”  £nek-e.  Wa,  he£misa  paxala  la  kw'.ag’alilaxa  ts'.Ex-q'.a  ts !e- 
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sick  woman  sit  up.  |  As  soon  as  she  sat  up,  the  great  shaman  swung  2 
his  |  rattle,  and  all  the  time-beaters  beat  time.  Then  the  shaman  | 
went  towards  her,  opened  his  left  hand,  and  the  soul  was  sitting  on 
it.  ||  He  rattled  with  his  right  hand;  and  as  soon  as  he  came  |  to  the  5 
sick  woman,  he  gave  his  rattle  to  his  friend  the  shaman,  |  who  was 
holding  up  the  sick  woman.  And  he  made  the  soul  sit  |  on  her  head. 
For  a  long  time  he  blew  on  the  top  of  her  head;  |  and  when  he  finished 
blowing  on  it,  he  pressed  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  sick  woman.  || 
Then  he  finished.  He  arose  and  spoke.  He  |  said,  "Now  let  our  10 
sisters  dance.”  Thus  he  said  to  the  four  |  women  who  were  to 
dance  merrily,  because  he  had  recovered  the  soul  of  the  one  who  had 
come  back  to  life,  |  the  one  who  had  been  walking  with  the  spirits. 
Thus  he  said.  Then  he  sang  with  |  slow  time-beating,  and  the  time- 
beaters  began  to  sing.  ||  Now  the  four  women  danced  and  the  |  great  15 
shaman  also  danced.  As  soon  as  the  song  ended,  they  finished.  | 
Then  they  were  paid  by  him  with  one  hundred  blankets,  and  one 
hundred  |  blankets  were  given  to  the  time-beaters  of  the  shaman. 
Then  the  woman  came  back  to  life  |  after  this.  That  is  all  about 
this.  || 

Now  I  saw  Qasnomalas,  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground  j  not  far  20 
from  the  other  end  of  the  village  of  the  Gosg'imuxu  at  the  |  north  end. 

He  called  me  to  come  the  day  following,  |  after  he  had  caught  the 
soul  of  LanaxTanag'Eku.  I  went  |  and  sat  down  near  where  he  was 

daqa.  Wa,  gfiFmese  klwag'allla  laas  yatlededa  £walase  paxalases  2 
yadEne.  Wa,  la  £naxwa  LexEdzodeda  Lalexemile.  Wa,  lahne  gwa- 
yolaleda  paxala  dalales  gEmxolts!ana£ye  la  klwadzEweda  bExmna- 
£yaq.  Wa,  la  yatElases  helk' !otts!ana£ye.  Wa,  gfifimese  lag-aa  5 
laxa  ts!Ex-q!a  tslEdaqa  lae  tsl&ses  yadEne  laxes  hiEmokwa  paxa- 
laxa  la  dalaxa  ts'.EX’qla  tslEdaqa.  Wa,  la  khvaxLalabEntsa  bEx£u- 
na£ye  lax  oxLa/yas  x'omsas.  Wa,  la  gegfilil  poxwax  oxLa£yas.  Wa, 
g'iFmese  gwal  poxwaxs  lae  Laxwax  oxLa£yasa  ts!Ex-q!a  tslEdaqa. 
Wa,  la£me  gwala.  Wa,  la  Lax£ullla  qa£s  yaqlEg’afie.  Wa,  la  10 
£nek‘a:  "Weg'axfins  yEx£weda  wIwEqlwa,”  hiek'exa  mokwe  ts!e- 
daqa  qa£ns  eek'  lexsele  yExwaxs  lae  laLEx  bEx£una£yasa  la  q!ulax-£I- 
deda  laEmx’de  gugfilgexa  hayalllagase,  hiek’Exs  lae  heEm  daqalasa 
nEqaxalas  t'.Emyase.  Wa,  la£me  dEnxfide  Lalexemilaq.  Wa, 
la£me  yEx£wideda  mokwe  tsledaqa.  Wa,  la  ogwaqa  yExweda  15 
£walase  paxala.  Wa,  gfihmese  qlulbe  qlEmdEmas  lae  gwala.  Wa, 
la£me  a£yaso£sa  lakdEnde  pIslxElasgEma;  wa,  he£misa  lak’lEnde 
plElxElasgEm  halagEmxa  Lexemllaxa  paxala.  Wa,  la£me  qliileda 
tslEdaqe  laxeq.  Wa,  laEm  laba  laxeq. 

Wa,  la£mesEn  doqulax  Qasnomalas,  yixs  hiEmoklwasae  ldwas  20 
laxa  k'lese  qwesala  lax  4psbalasasa  g'oxudEmsasa  Gosg'imuxwe  laxa 
gwabalase.  Wa,  la  Lefiala  g-axEn  qEn  la  laq  laxa  la  £nax-£idEs 
lax’dEmas  laLEx  bEx£una£yas  Lanaxdanag’Ekwe.  Wa,  la£mesEn 
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25  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  he  spoke  first,  ||  and  said,  O  son-in-law ! 
What  do  you  think  about  what  we  |  were  doing  here  last  night. 
Thus  he  said.  I  just  listened  to  him,  and  I  |  replied  to  him.  I  said 
to  him,  “It  was  a  great  thing  that  you  did,  for  |  you  broke  the  coffin 
of  the  one  who  would  have  been  |  not  a  little  sick.”  Thus  I  said  to 
30  him.  Then  he  laughed  and  said,  ||  “That  is  not  my  wish,  son-in-law. 
It  is  the  supernatural  power  which  told  me  to  do  |  so,  and  the  soul 
of  the  sick  woman  which  I  |  saw  flying  about  inside  of  the  house.  [ 
Therefore  I  did  so,  and  broke  the  coffin.”  Thus  said  the  great  | 
shaman.  || 

35  Then  I  asked  him  about  the  soul,  whether  the  soul  is  large  or  | 
small.  He  said,  “O  son-in-law!  Did  you  not  see  |  the  soul  last 
night,  which  came  and  sat  on  my  hand  ?  J  It  is  the  size  of  our  thumb, 
when  it  shrinks  and  |  becomes  small;  then  I  put  the  soul  on  top  of 
40  our  ||  head,  and  it  grows  so  that  it  is  of  the  same  size  as  our  body,  for  | 
the  body  is  the  house  of  the  soul,  for  the  souls  have  no  houses.  |  They 
just  fly  about  day  and  night.  |  And  the  owner  of  the  soul  is  their 
resting-place,  and  our  body  is  their  house.  |  Those  who  say  that  souls 
45  have  houses  ||  in  this  world  lie.  They  have  no  houses.  They  just  | 
fly  about  our  world.  In  the  morning  when  it  is  nearly  daylight,  | 


k'.wag-aEls  laxa  mak'alaEm laxklwadzasas.  Wa,  he£mis  g-fl  yaq'.E- 
25  g-afla.  Wa,  la  £nek'a:  “£ya,  nEgiimp,  walos  naqa£yaqos  qaEns  gwe- 
gwalag-ililasax  ganoLe,”  £nelre.  Wa,  lEn  aEm  hoLelaq.  Wa,  bm 
na£naxmeq.  Wk,  Ieii  £nek’Eq:  “Loma£maasas  gwex'hdaasos,  yixs 
laaqos  £nek-  qa£s  tsotsoxuSEndaosaxa  dEg’ats'.e  laxsdasa  kflese  aEm 
gwase  ts’.Ex-q'.a,”  £nek-EnLaq.  Wa,  la  dahida.  Wa,  la  £nek‘a: 
30  “  WalhlalawesEn,  nEgump,  hemaase  £nawalakwa  £nek‘  qEn  he  gwe- 
x,£ide.  Wa,  he£mise  bEx£iina£yasa  ts'.EX'q  !a  ts'.Edaqxgfln  lahnegfln 
doqiilaqexs  g-ax£mae  p '.anblala  lax  awlLElasa  g'okwe.  Wa,  he£me- 
snn  lagfila  he  gwex-£Id  tsotsoxusEndxa  dEg’ats'.e,”  £nek’eda  £walase 
paxala. 

35  Wa,  la£mesEn  wiiLaq  laxa  bEx£ima£ye  wlx'se  £walas£mae  lo£ 
Ema£ya  bEx£una£ye.  Wii,  la  £nek‘a:  “£ya,  nEgiimp,  esas  doqiilaxa 
bEx£iina£yax  ganoLexa  g-axe  k  !wadzoxuts  lanEnd  g-axEn,  yixs 
yQ£mae  £walasEns  qomax-ts!ana£yex,  yixs  lae  k- '.ElwutsEnda  qa£s 
amax'fide  lag'in  lag’aanEldts  lax  bEkwanokwas  lax  oxLa£yaxsEns 
40  x'omsex  lae  q!wax£ida  qa£s  la  ydEm  la  £walasEns  ok!w!na£yex  qaxs 
yu£mae  g-oxusa  bEx£iina£yEns  ok!wina£yex,  qaxs  k‘!easae  g'oxusa 
bEx£iina£ye  yixs  a£mae  p '.ELEme£stalaxox  £nalax  LE£wa  ganoLe. 
Wa,  la  lieEm  x’oyatses  bEx£iinayede  qaxg'ms  nogwamek-  g-oxus 
yixEns  5k!wina£yex  Wii,  la,  Lelklwaeda  £nek-Eq  g'ogwadeda  bEx£ii- 
45  na£ye  laxa  awinaklfise,  yixs  kfleasae  g’okwa.  La  aEm  hemEnalaEm 
p '.ELEme£stala  laxEns  £nalax.  Wa,  gfihmese  Elaq  £nax’£Idxa  gaalaxs 
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they  come  home  to  the  owners  of  the  souls.  And  then  they  tell  | 
where  they  have  been,  and  what  they  have  seen  where  they  have  been 
all  around  our  |  world,  and  that  is  what  we  call  dreams,  the  news  that 
are  told  by  the  souls  [|  when  they  come  back  to  us.”  Sometimes  the 
souls  come  back  the  wrong  way,  [  when  they  return  to  the  owner  of 
the  soul,  and  then  the  soul  is  hurt,- — |  when  it  comes  quickly  and  goes 
in  crosswise,  or  upside  down,  into  the  |  body  of  the  owner  of  the  soul. 
Then  the  soul  is  not  strong  enough  ]  to  come  out  where  it  is  held,  and 
the  man  at  once  looks  sick.  ||  He  is  not  strong.  He  does  not  die 
quickly,  |  but  he  asks  a  shaman  to  cure  him,  and  to  feel  for  his  | 
sickness.  Then  the  sides  of  the  head  |  and  the  back  of  the  head  are 
first  felt  of  by  the  shaman,  and  last  he  feels  of  the  top  of  the  |  head. 
Then  he  knows  that  something  is  wrong  about  the  soul.  ||  And  the 
shaman  tells  him  that  his  soul  is  in  the  wrong  way.  Then  the 
man  |  asks  the  shaman  to  put  the  soul  right  when  j  night  comes. 
Thus  he  says.  And  the  shaman  only  says  that  he  will  |  do  so.  Then 
the  shaman  goes  out  of  the  house  |  into  the  woods  and  breaks  off  the 
tops  of  hemlock-branches,  ||  and  he  makes  a  ring  out  of  them, 
through  which  he  makes  the  man  go.  |  When  the  ring  is  done,  he 
hangs  it  up  under  the  shelter  of  a  thick  |  tree.  Then  he  leaves 
it.  As  soon  as  night  comes,  a  man  goes  to  |  call  a  number  of 


g-axae  £wl£la  na£naku  laxes  bEx£unayede.  Wa,  heunis  la  ts'.Ek'IalE- 
lases  lalalase  LE£wes  dodEgule  laxes  lalalase  laxdx  awbstaxsEiis 
£nalax.  Wii,  he£mesEns  gwE£yo  mexa£ye  tslEk'  lalEmasEns  bEx£una- 
£vaxs  g'axae  lalaqa  g'axEns.  Wa,  la  q’.iinala  odzEg'aaLEleda  bEx£u- 
na£yaxs  g'axae  lalaqaxes  bEx£unayede.  Wa,  heEm  yilgwatsa 
bEx£una£yaxs  yix'ak'Enae,  yixs  gayalae  loxs  elrlaxsdalae  lax 
ok!wina£yases  bEx£unayede.  Wa,  la  k'leas  laxwesa  bEx£una£ye  qa£s 
g-ax£wEqawe  laxes  la  xEk' !ayaasa.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese  tslEx'q'.Ema- 
lax'£ideda  bEgwanEme.  K!es  la  laloqwala.  Wa,  la  k'les  gEy5l 
lE£la.  Wa,  he£mis  la  hayalik-  laatsexa  paxala  qa  las  p!ex£w!dEx 
ts'.Ex’qlolEmas.  Wa,  la  lieEm  g'il  p  !ex£witso£sa  paxale  ewanoLE- 
ma£yas  LE£wis  awap!a£ye*.  Wa,  la  ElxLala  p!ex£w!dEx  oxxa£yas 
x-omsas.  Wa,  la£me  qlahauElaqexs  odzasae  bEx£una£yas.  Wa, 
leda  paxala  nelaqexs  odzasae  bEx£una£yas.  Wa,  la£meseda  bEgwa¬ 
nEme  hawaxElaxa  paxala  qa  wiig'es  hehidLEx  bEx£una£yas  qo 
ganoTldLo,  £nek-e.  Wa,  a£meseda  paxala  £nek-Exs  lE£mae  wag'll  he 
gwex'hdELe.  Wa,  la£mese  lawElseda  paxala  laxa  g'okwe  qa£s  la 
dLe£sta  laxa  au!e  qa£s  L'.Ex£widexa  £nEnwalagwata£yasa  qlwaxe. 
Wa,  la£me  qEnayogwilaq  qa£s  qEx'Elexa  bEgwanEme.  Wa,  g'il- 
£mese  gwala  qEnayowe  lae  tex£ulsaq  laxa  t  !Enyag'a£yasa  LEkwe 
Lasa.  Wa,  g'ax£me  has.  Wa,  g'lhmese  ganolhdExs  lae  qas£ideda  la 
Ledalaxa  ealak'  '.Ene  bebEgwanEm  qa  las  Lexemilxa  paxalaxs  hele- 
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elderly  men  to  beat  time  for  the  shaman  who  will  cure  |  the  soul. 
70  They  say  this,  calling  the  name  of  each  man.  Then  ||  the  shaman  s 
messenger  goes  once,  for  all  the  men  wish  to  please  |  the  shaman, 
on  account  of  their  children,  in  case  they  should  be  sick;  |  therefore 
they  all  go  immediately  |  into  the  house  of  the  sick  person,  and 
immediately  each  one  |  is  given  a  baton,  and  eagle-down  is  put  on 
75  them  ||  quickly,  for  they  hear  the  shaman  singing  his  sacred  song  | 
in  the  woods.  Then  the  time-beaters  of  the  shaman  beat  quick 
time.  |  As  soon  as  they  stop,  a  new  mat  is  taken  and  is  |  spread  out 
towards  the  fire  from  the  time-beaters  of  the  shaman.  As  soon  as  | 
this  has  been  done,  the  man  comes  and  sits  down  on  it.  He  is  naked, 
80  without  ||  a  shirt.  As  soon  as  they  finish,  the  time-beaters  of  the  sha- 
mau  beat  fast  time  again;  |  and  after  they  have  beaten  time  four  times, 
Qasnomalas  comes  in  |  singing  his  sacred  song,  holding  in  both  hands 
the  large  ring.  |  As  soon  as  he  comes  into  the  door  of  the  house,  he  | 
85  stands  in  the  house  and  looks  at  the  sick  man.  Then  another  ||  shaman 
carries  in  his  hand  eagle-down  and  puts  it  on  the  ring.  |  After  he  has 
done  so,  Qasnomalas  says,  “Go  on!”  |  Immediately  the  time- 
beaters  beat  fast  time  on  the  beating-boards.  |  Then  the  shaman 
walks  holding  the  ring  on  each  side.  He  goes  to  the  man  |  and  sits 
90  down  on  the  mat;  and  when  he  comes  up  to  him,  ||  the  shaman  turns 
around.  Then  he  puts  the  ring  over  the  man.  The  |  ring  is  first 

70  Lax  bEx£una£yas,  £nek'  LeqElax  LegEmasa  bEgwanEme.  Wa,  la 
£iiEmp!ene£sta£ma  qasElg'fse  qaeda  paxala  qaxs  £naxwa£mae  gagala- 
sE£wa  paxalasa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEma  qaes  sasEme  qo  ts'.EX'qlEX'- 
£Idlax5.  Wa,  lie£mes  heg'ilas  gweg'ile.  Aeiu  hex,£idaEm  la  £wi£la 
liogweLa  laxa  g'okwasa  ts!Ex'q!a  bEgwanEina.  Wa,  la  hex'£idaEm 
75  tslEwanaedzEmeda  t'.Emyayowe  laq.  Wa,  laxae  qEmxwasosa  qEm- 
xwiisa  kwekwe  halabala,  qaxs  lE£mae  wuLElaxa  paxala  yalaq'.wala 
laxa  aL'.e.  Wa,  la£mes  LexEdzodeda  Lalexemilaxa  paxala.  Wa, 
g'fhmese  q'.wehida,  lae  ax£etsE£weda  tslnx'ase  le£wa£ya  qa£s  g'axe 
LEpIalilEm  lax  Llasalflasa  Lalexemilaxa  paxala.  Wa,  gdhmese 
80  gwala  g’axaasa  bEgwanEme  klwadzolilaq.  WTa,la£me  xanala,  kdeas 
qlEsEnes.  Wa,  g'fhmese  gwahalila  lae  et!ed  Lexdzodeda  Lalexemi¬ 
laxa  paxala.  Wa,  g'fhmese  mop '.Ena  la  LexdzodExs  g'axae  Qasno¬ 
malas  yalagwata£y a  dadanEwex  £wax'sanayases  lextsla  qEnayowe. 
Wii,  g'fhmese  g'axeL  lax  awiLElasa  tlEX'flasa  g'okwe;  lae  Lax£u- 
85  lila  qa£s  doqwalexa  bEgwanEme.  Wa,  he£mis  laatsa  ogthlame 
paxala  qlwets'.Emexa  qEmxwasa  kwekwe  qa£s  la  qEmx£widxa  qEna¬ 
yowe.  Wa,  g'fhmese  gwala  lae  he£me  Qasnomalas  £nek'a:  “Wa.” 
Hex,£ida£mesa  Lalexemilas  Lexdzodxes  tlEmedzowe  saokwa.  Wa, 
la  qasElileda  paxfda  dadanEwexes  qEnayowe  qa£s  la  laxa  bEgwanE- 
90  maxs  klwadzalilaaxa  le£waye£.  Wa,  g'fhmese  lag'aa  laqexs  lae 
x'flp!ideda  paxala.  Wa,  la£me  qEx,£dxa  bEgwanEme  g'ayabaleda 
qEnayowe  lax  x'omsasa  bEgwanEme.  Wa,  g'fhmese  lag'aeda 
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put  on  the  head  of  the  man.  When  |  the  ring  goes  down  to  the  knees  92 
of  the  man,  he  arises ;  and  when  the  ring  reaches  the  floor,  |  he  steps 
out  with  his  right  foot.  |  Then  the  man  turns  to  the  right.  He  sits 
down  again  ||  on  the  mat.  And  he  does  this  four  times.  Then  he  |  95 
stops.  Then  the  time-beaters  also  stop  beating  time.  Now  |  the 
shaman  puts  down  his  ring,  and  he  feels  of  the  top  of  the  head  of 
the  |  man.  He  does  not  do  so  for  a  long  time  when  he  speaks.  Then 
the  |  shaman  says,  “Now  you  have  been  set  right.”  Thus  he  says. 
Then  he  takes  each  side  of  the  ||  ring,  and  says,  “Go  on!”  At  once  200 
the  time-heaters  |  beat  fast  time,  and  he  goes  around  the  fire  in  the 
middle  of  the  house;  |  and  when  he  comes  back  to  the  place  where 
he  started,  he  throws  his  ring  |  into  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
house.  Now  it  is  done  after  this.  And  the  man  becomes  well  |  after 
this.  I  just  wanted  to  talk  about  this.  || 

I  asked  Qasnomalas,  when  we  were  sitting  down,  to  how  many  |  5 
places  the  soul  of  man  goes;  and  he  said,  “There  are  many,  |  and 
these  are  the  places  to  which  the  soul  of  man  goes, — the  sea-hunters’ 
place  at  sea,1  the  hunters’  place  in  the  woods,2  |  the  salmon  coun¬ 
try,3  and  the  owl  mask.4  | 

These  which  I  have  named  are  the  places  to  which  the  souls  go.  || 

But  the  ghost  is  not  a  soul,  for  it  is  only  seen  when  |  it  gives  notice  10 

qEnayo  lax  okwax-a£yasa  bEgwanEmaxs  lae  Lax£ulilaxs  lae  qEx'a-  92 
lileda  qEnayowe.  Wa,  he£mis  la  gax£wElts  lawats  helk' ’.oltsidza- 
£yasa  bEgwanEme  qa£s  x'ilp  !lde  helk' ’.Ewe£sta,  qa£s  le  xwelaqa 
k’.wadzolilaxa  le£wa£ye.  Wa,  la  mop ’.Ena  he  gwex'hdExs  lae 
gwala.  Wa,  laEmxaawise  gwala  Lexdzlkya  Lalexemllas.  Wa,  la  95 
g'ig'alfleda  paxalaxes  qanayowe.  Wa,  la  p’.ex£widEx  oxna£yasa 
bEgwanEme.  Wa,  k'lest’.e  geg'ilila  lae  yaq’.Eg'ada.  Wa,  la  £ne- 
k'eda  paxala:  “Wa,  laEms  naqe£sta,”  £nek'Exs  lae  dadauodxes 
qEnayowe.  Wa,  la  £nek'a:  “Wae.”  Wa,  hex'£ida£mesa  Lalexemfias 
Lexdzoda.  Wa,  la£me  la£stalI£lElaxa  laqawalilasa  g  okwe.  Wa,  200 
g'lhmese  g'ax£aLEla  laxes  g'ag'ilhlasaxs  lae  lax'LEntses  qEnayowe 
fax  a  laqawalile.  Wa,  la£me  gwal  laxeq.  Wa,  ala£mese  la  ex£ideda 
bEgwanEme  laxeq.  Wa,  a£mEn  £nek'  qEn  gwagwex's£ale  laq. 

Wa,  lEn  wuLax  Qasnomalas  laxEnu£xu  k’udzase  LE£we;  g'lnshdale  5 
laasas  bEx£una£yasa  bEgwanEme.  Wa,  la  £nek'a:  “  £ya,  q’.enEmaas, 
wa  heEm  laatsa  bEx£una£yasa  bEgwanEmaxa  esElexwala,La£ye,  xa 
esElexwalalse,  xa  memEyoxwana,  he£misaxa  dEx  dEx  alelEml. 

“Wa,  heEm  la£naku£latsa  bEx£una£yEii  la  LeLEqalasE£wa,”  £nek'e. 

Wii,  la  lc’.es  bEx£una£ya  lalenoxwe,  yixs  lex'a£mae  dox£waLElasqexs  10 

1  The  home  of  the  killer  whales,  to  which  the  souls  of  sea-hunters  go. 

2  The  home  of  the  wolves,  to  which  the  souls  of  the  land-hunters  go. 

a  The  country  to  which  the  souls  of  twins  go. 

4  Common  people  become  owls. 
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11  to  those  who  are  going  to  die,  those  who  see  him;  for  he  has  the 
whole  body  |  of  a  man,  and  his  bones  are  those  of  people  who  have  long 
been  dead.  It  is  not  the  same  |  as  a  soul,  for  they  have  no  bones  in 
their  bodies,  and  they  have  no  |  blood,  for  the  souls  are  just  like 
15  smoke  or  shadows.  ||  And  they  have  no  house  besides  our  body,  the 
body  |  of  the  soul-owner.  That  is  the  end.  | 

I  have  seen  Qasnomalas  twice,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  write 
about  it.  | 

1  Shamanism. — I  will  talk  about  the  head  shaman.  |  The  “  head 

shaman”  is  not  nearly  the  same  as  the  shaman  of  the  Kwag'ul,  for  | 
the  Kwag'ul  call  the  head  man  of  the  Sparrow  Society  “head  shaman.” 
That  is  the  same  as  q!  Entq'.adas  (place-of-eating-songs)  the  one 
who  has  a  head-ring  of  red  cedar-bark  and  who  never  disappears  (to 
5  be  initiated) ;  ||  that  is  the  “head  shaman”  of  the  Kwag'ul,  and  they 
also  call  him  headman  of  the  Sparrow  Society.  |  He  is  not  a  shaman. 
However,  the  Nak  !wax'da£xu  |  use  the  name  “head  shaman”  for  the 
headman  of  the  shamans — the  head  chief  of  the  |  shamans.  They  do 
not  call  the  head  of  the  Sparrow  Society  “head  shaman;”  |  they  call 
him  WadanEm.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Sparrow  Society  of  the 
10  Nak '.wax' da£xu,  ||  Gwa£sEla,  Rivers  Inlet  tribe,  the  l  lax  lasiqwala, 
Gosg'imux11,  G'ap  !enoxu,  Gwats  !enoxu,  and  Llasq'.enox",  all  of  these  | 


11  a£mae  qleqlayak'ilaxes  gwE£yo  qa  dox£waLElaq,  ylqexs  sEnala£mae 
bEgwanEm  LE£wis  xaqexa  la  gala  lE£la  bEgwanEma.  Ivies  he 
gwex'sa  bEx£una£yaxs  k' leasae  xaxEq!Ega£ya  yixs  k' !eas£maaxat ! 
Elkwa,  yixs  a£mae  yu  gwex'sa  bEx£una£ya  kwax'llax  LE£wa  g'ag'o- 
15  mas.  Wa,  la  k' leas  g'oxus  ogii£la  laxEns  ok!wina£yex  lax  oklwina- 
£yas  bEx£unayede.  LaEm  laba.” 

Leu  malp'.Ena  doqulax  Qasnomalas  le£weii  gmle  k'  Iata£ya.x 

1  Shamanism. — He£mawesLaLEn  g’ll  gwagwex's£alasLa  pEXEme  yixs 

kdesae  nawagaleda  pEXEme  laxa  paxala  laxa  Kwag’ule,  yixs  hee 
gwE£yasa  Kwag-ule  pEXEma£ya  gwesEma£ye,  ylx  gvTex‘sdEmas 
qlEmtq’.adas,  ylxa  qEX'Emakwasa  LlagEkwexa  hewaxa  x1s£eda. 

5  Wa,  heEin  gwE£yo  pEXEmesa  Kwag'ul.  Wa,  laxae  LeqElaso£s  gwe- 
sEma£ye.  Wa,  laEm  lrles  paxala.  Wa,  hetleda  Nak  '.wax ' da£xwe 
neqElas  pEXEme  laxa  pEXE£rna£yases  pepaxala  ylx  oguma£yas 
pepaxalas.  Wa,  la  k'les  LeqElas  pEXEme  laxa  gwesEma£ye,  ylx 
gwE£yas  wadanEm  qaxs  he£mae  gwesEmesa  Nak!wax'da£xu  LE£wa 
10  Gwa£sFda  LE£wa  Awlk'!enoxu  le£w a  L  lax,  lasiqwala  LE£wa  Gosg'imux11 
LE£wa  G'ap  !enoxu  LE£wa  Gwats !enoxu  LEfwa  Llasq!enoxu.  Ha£staEm 

i  The  terms  tor  “  soul  ”  among  the  various  tribes  are  as  follows: — 
bEXEuna£ye  (man  on  body)  Kwag-ul 
bEkwaeye  (manhood)  Gosg  imuxu 
qludayu  (means  of  life)  DziiwadEenoxu 
t.s!ek!wa  (bird)  Llanlasiqwaia 
bEgwanEmgEml  (man’s  mask)  Nak!wax-da£xu 
hela£layu  (means  of  healing)  Awlkdenoxu 
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own  the  WadanEm,  and  also  the  NaqEmg'HisEla.  The  |  Kwag'uland  12 
Q!omoy&,£ye,  £walas  Kwag’ul,  Q  !omk'  !ut!Es,  |  Mamaleleqala,  Qwequ- 
sot!enoxu,  hiEmges,  ||  Lawets’.es,  Madilbe£,  DEnax'da£xu,  |  AwalLEla,  15 
DzawadEenox11,  Haxwamis,  Gwawaenox11,  |  and  Legwilda£xu — all  four 
tribes(?) — own  the  |  “head  shaman,”  who  is  not  a  shaman,  on  whose 
head  red  cedar-bark  is  placed,  and  who  |  never  dances  in  the  winter 
ceremonial.  The  other  name  of  the  ||  head  man  of  the  Sparrow  Society  20 
is  “head  shaman;”  for  the  “head  shaman”  is  thesame  as  a “  doctor ’’ 
in  a  |  museum,  who  is  just  called  “doctor”  but  who  is  not  a  doctor.  | 

It  is  the  same  with  the  “head  shaman”  in  the  winter  dance.  As  soon 
as  the  |  winter  ceremonial  is  finished,  that  man  is  no  longer  J  “head 
shaman,”  for  he  is  only  like  a  head  shaman  in  the  winter  ceremonial, 
when  all  act  in  different  ways.  ||  It  is  the  same  with  the  “head  25 
shaman”  of  the  winter  ceremonial.  |  If  the  one  who  is  speaking 
wishes  to  call  him  “head  man  of  the  Sparrow  Society,”  |  then  he  calls 
him  “Dead  man  of  the  Sparrow  Society.”  When  another  man  |  sends 
him  to  call  the  cannibal  to  a  feast,  he  says,  “  Go,  now,  |  head  shaman, 
and  call  our  friend;”  ||  for  the  speakers  do  not  always  use  the  same  30 
words.  |  .  .  .  Therefore  they  want  to  have  only  one  speaker  of  the 
winter  dance  house. 

I  shall  first  say  what  I  know  about  the  shamans  when  they  heal 
the  |  sick  j1  for  really  you  are  much  mistaken  in  what  you  say  about 

axnogwatsa  wadanEme  LE£wa  NaqEmg’llisEla.  Wa,  la  hededa  12 
Kwag’ul  LE£wa  Q!omoya£ye  LE£wa  hvalas  Kwag’ul  LE£wa  Q!omk’!u- 
t  !es  LE£wa  Mamaleleqala  LE£wa  Qwequsot  !enoxu  LE£wa  £nEmges 
LE£wa  Lawetsles  LE£wa  Madilba£ye  LEhva  DEnaxda£xu  LE£wa  15 
AwalLEla  LEhva  DzawadEenox11  LE£wa  Haxwamis  LE£wa  Gwawae¬ 
nox11  LE£wa  Legwilda£xu  £wl£laxs  mosgEmakwae,  wa,  haestaEm  axno¬ 
gwatsa  pExEmexa  k’!es  paxala,  yixa  qEx'Emakwasa  LlagEkwexa 
hewaxa  yExwa  laxa  ts!ets!eqa.  Wa,  he£mes  £nEm  LegEmse  gwesE- 
ma£ye  lo£  pEXEme,  yixs  hae  gwex'sa  pExEma£ya  doctor  laxa  20 
museum,  yixs  wtiTmae  LeqElaso£s  doctor,  ylxs  lr  !esae  doctor.  Wii, 
liet!a  gwex'sa  pEXEme  laxa  ts!ets!eqa.  Wa,  gdlhuese  gwala  ts  le¬ 
ts  !eqa  lae  gwal  pExEmexa  bEgwanEme  qaxs  a£mae  he  gwex’sa 
pEXEma£yasa  ts!ets!eqa,  yixs  a£mae  £naxwa  ts'.agEkwe  gwayiTalasas. 
Wa,  he£mis  km  ogwaqa  gwex’sa  pExEmesa  ts!etse!qa.  Wa,  25 
g’ihmesa  yaqhmtlala  £nex’  qa£s  he  Lex£edayuwe  gwesEma£ye  laq 
lae  Lex£edEs  laxa  gwesEma£ye.  Wa,  g’lhmesa  ogu£la  bEgwanEm 
£yalaqas  qa  las  Le£lalaxa  hamatsla  qa  liis  klwela,  lae  £nek’a,  “Hag’a- 
xEiis  pEXEma£yex  LedalaxEns  hiEmokwa,  qaxs  k’lesae  q!unala 
naqale  waldEmasa  ya£yaq  lEnlemlla.  .  .  .  Ilehnis  lag’ilas  £nex’so  qa  30 
£nEmoxumesa  yayaq '.Entemilasa  ya£wex’tlats  !e  g’okwa. 

HeEinLEii  g’ll  waldEmLa  q!aq!alak’!a£yasa  paxala  yixs  hedik’a- 
axa  tslEX’qla  qaxs  alaaqos  klwag’ila  LexLeqwalll  laxes  waldEmi- 
dalayos,  yixs  £nek’a£yaqosaqexs  q  !aq  lalalElg’Esnokwaeda  pepaxala 

1  The  following  is  a  reply  to  a  request  for  information  regarding  shamanism  received  in  the  years  1897 
and  1900. 
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it,  |  when  you  say  that  the  shamans  nave  spies  who  look  out  for  || 
35  the  sick  among  all  the  men.  There  are  no  |  spies  such  as  you  refer 
to,  who  tell  them  about  sick  people,  and  about  the  place  |  where  to 
feel  for  sickness  of  the  body.  | 

And  this  is  also  a  mistake,  what  you  say,  when  you  say  |  that  the 
40  shaman  names  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  sick  person  ||  whom  he 
cures.  | 

And  this  is  also  a  mistake,  when  you  say  that  the  |  shaman  bites 
his  tongue  and  swallows  the  blood,  and  vomits  it,  when  |  some  one 
passes  behind  him  when  he  is  eating.  | 

And  this  is  also  a  mistake,  when  you  say  that  the  shaman  sucksll 
45  at  the  place  of  the  sickness  and  bites  it  to  make  a  blue  mark  appear.  [ 

And  this  is  also  a  mistake,  what  you  say  |  about  the  soul  being 
represented  by  dried  berries ;  for  there  was  a  mischievous  man, 
K‘  !eso£yak‘  ilis,  |  whose  soul  was  restored  by  a  female  shaman  of  the 
Nimkish,  whose  |  name  was  HelagolsEla.  K'  !eso£yak'ilis  said  that 
50  it  was  made  of  dried  berries,  ||  what  the  shaman  placed  on  her  hand, 
and  what  she  called  his  soul;  but  nobody  |  believed  what  IT  !eso- 
£yak'ilis  said  to  all  the  people,  |  that  it  was  dried  berries,  for  IT-  !eso- 
eyak'ilis  was  an  expert  in  making  fun  of  |  all  the  strange  things  that 
one  sees  done  by  the  shamans.  I  have  never  |  spoken  with  the 
55  shaman  of  the  Nimkish,  HelagolsEla,  and  I  do  not  ||  know  whether 
it  is  true  that  these  were  dried  berries  or  not,  as  was  said  by  K'eso- 

35  lax  ts  lets  fex’q  !asa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEma.  Wa,  laEm  k-!eas  q!aq!a- 
lalnlglts  yixes  gwE£yos  la  nelas  tslEX’qlasa  bEgwanEm  lo£  axasas 
tslEx-qlolEmas  lax  ok!wina£yas. 

Wa,  laEmxae  Leqwa,  wa,  hehnis  waldEmos,  yixs  nek'aaqosaq 
hehneda  pepaxala  Lex£ed  qa  £waxaats  ayasa  ts!Ex-q!aqexs  lae 
40  helik’aaq. 

Wa,  laEmxae  Leqwa,  wa,  hehnesexs  £nek’aaqosaq  qlEX’hdeda 
paxalaxes  kdilEme  qa£s  nEqwexa  Elkwa  qa£s  hoqwalaxs  lae  qaya- 
plEntsoxs  habmapae. 

Wa,  laEmxae  Leqwa,  wa,  he£mesexs  £nek*aaqosaqexs  k'!EX£we- 
45  daeda  paxaliixa  axasasa  ts!Ex‘q!olEm  qa£s  q’.Ex-£Ideq  qa  t!ex£wldes. 

Wa,  laEmxaas  Leqwa  yixes  waldEmos,  wa,  he£misa  waldEmos 
qaeda  bex£una£yexa  tlEqa,  yixs  aletae  begwanEme  K- !eso£yak'ilisxa 
la  ax£aLElodayos  bEX£une,  yisa  tslEdaqe  paxalasa  £nEmgesxa  Lega- 
das  HelagolsEla.  Wa,  la  £nek‘e  IT' !eso£yak11isaqexs  tlEqae  axtsla- 
50  na£ya£x  a£yasasa  paxala,  yix  gwE£yas  bEx£una£ya.  Wa,  la  k- !eas 
oq!usEx  K-  !eso£yak11isaxs  lae  tstek- !aMaxa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEm 
£nex-qexs  tlEqae,  yixs  eg'ilwatae  K’ !eso£yak‘ilise  lax  aEmlalasa 
£naxwa  EmLa  dogults  gweg'ilatsa  pepaxala.  Wa,  Ieii  hewaxa 
yaeq!Eg-a£l  LE£wa  paxalasa  £nEmgese  HelagolsEla.  Wa,  lEnk’Ies 
55  qlaLElaq  lo£  alaEm  t!Eqa  lo£  k‘!es  yix  waldEmas  K\!eso£yak'ilis 
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£yak‘ilis,  |  for  lie  was  a  liar.  Wliat  1  mean  is,  that  |  all  the  people  56 
believe  that  HelagolsEla,  |  that  Nimkish  woman  is  a  shaman;  for 
all  the  men  |  and  women  of  the  Kwag’ul  are  angry  on  account  of 
what  K'  !eso£yak'ilis  said  ||  when  he  made  fun  of  her,  because  Hela-  60 
golsEla  only  goes  into  the  house  of  sick  people  |  to  cure  them.  | 

Wlien  a  sick  man  or  woman  gets  well,  |  the  one  who  made  him 
well  never  asks  for  pay,  and  generally  they  |  are  not  paid.  When 
the  man  is  poor,  then  ||  he  does  not  pay  the  shaman;  but  when  the  65 
one  who  is  cured  is  a  chief,  [  then  he  would  be  ashamed  not  to  pay 
the  shaman,  because  he  is  a  chief,  for  he  would  be  made  fun  of  by 
his  |  tribe  if  he  did  not  pay  the  shaman.  All  the  shamans  act  that 
way,  |  and  not  one  of  them  names  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  one 
who  is  cured,  |  for  if  it  is  a  common  man  who  is  cured  by  the  shaman,  || 
he  generally  pays  two  pairs  of  blankets  to  the  shaman,  but  |  often  70 
he  is  not  paid  at  all;  and  when  (the  patient)  is  a  chief,  |  then  the 
chief  gives  as  much  as  is  proper  for  the  greatness  of  his  position.  |  It 
depends  upon  his  own  wish  how  much  he  pays  the  shaman.  |  The 
shaman  never  names  the  price;  for  the  shaman  does  not  ||  talk  about  75 
the  chief  if  he  does  not  pay  him  well,  for  |  the  tribe  of  the  chief  talk 
about  their  chief  when  he  |  pays  little  to  the  shaman.  That  is  all 
about  this.  I 


qaxs  lawispae  LexusEme  bEgwanE£mena£yas.  HedEn  £ne£nak’Ile  yixs  56 
alae  £naxwa  5q  liiseda  bebEgwanEinaq  alalr  !ala  paxale  HelagolsEla, 
yixa  tsKdaqe  paxalasa  £nEmges,  qaxs  £naxwa£maeda  bebEgwaiiEme 
LE£wa  tsledaqasa  Kwag’ul  ts!Enxlls  waldEmas  K’  !eso£yak’ilis  yixs 
lae  aEmlalas  qaxs  a£mae  HelagolsEla  la  laeL  lax  g  okwasa  ts!EX’q!a  60 
qa£s  helex’£ideq. 

Wa,  g’lTmese  ex-£ideda  tslExqa  bEgwanEm  loxs  tslEdaqae  la 
hewaxa  aa£yalaxes  la  ex-£idamatsE£wa.  Wii,  la  he  qlunalatsexs 
hewaxae  ayasE£wa.  Wa  g  lkmese  wiwoselageda  bEgwanEme  lae 
k’  !es  -ayaq.  Wa,  glkmese  g’Igama£ye  helik’asE£was  laeda  g’igama£ye  65 
max’ts!a  k’!es  ayaq  qaexs  g’igama£yae  qaxs  lalaxe  aEmlalayolaxses 
g-okulote  qo  k’leslax  aya  laxa  paxala,  lax  £naxwa  gweg’ilatsa 
pepaxala  kde&sae  £nEmoku  Lex£edEs  qa  £waxaats  ayases  helik’a- 
sE£we,  yixs  g’il£mae  bEgwanEmq  !ala£me  helik’asE£wasa  paxala,  wa, 
la  qlunala  ayasa  maTExsa  plElxElasgEm  laxa  paxala.  Wa,  het!a  70 
qlunalatsexs  kdesae  aya.  Wa,  glkmese  g’ayol  laxa  g’Ig’Egama£ya 
lae  he£ma  g’Igama£ye  aEm  gwa£naxodEx  £wala£yasases  g’eq!ena£ye. 
Wii,  has£meseq  naqa£yes  gwE£yo  qa  £waxaatses  ayiixa  paxala.  K’  !es 
hededa  paxala  £nEmp!Ena  Lex£eda,  yixs  k’ !esae  hededa  paxala 
gwagwex’s£ala  laxa  g’igama£yaxs  kdesae  aekda  ayaxa  pax&la  qaxs  75 
hae  g’okulotasa  g’Igama£ye  gwagwex-s£ala  laxes  g’igama£yaxs  hale- 
g’ilae  ayaxa  paxala.  Wii,  laEm  laba. 
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78  And  this  is  about  the  shaman  who,  as  you  say,  bites  the  skin  of  the 
one  who  is  being  cured  |  to  make  the  skin  blue.  Now  you  shall 
SO  really  know  ||  what  is  done  by  the  shaman.  When  the  shaman  is 
asked  to  cure  a  person,  |  he  goes  at  once  and  sits  down  at  the  right- 
hand  side  where  the  sick  person  lies  in  bed.  |  Ihen  he  asks  the  sick 
person  for  the  place  where  he  feels  |  sick.  Then  the  sick  person  tells 
him,  putting  the  first  finger  |  on  the  place  where  he  feels  the  sickness. 
85  Then  the  shaman  ||  washes  his  hands  in  a  dish  containing  water, 
which  has  been  put  down  for  him  for  sucking  out  the  disease.  |  After 
the  shaman  has  washed  his  hands,  he  feels  of  the  place  referred  to 
by  |  the  sick  man.  Then  the  shaman  presses  his  |  first  finger  on 
the  place  where  the  sickness  is,  and  he  presses  it  down  for  a  long 
90  time.  |  As  soon  as  he  lifts  his  finger,  he  watches  the  ||  place  that  he 
has  pressed  in.  If  it  gets  red  at  once,  he  knows  |  that  the  sick  one 
will  get  well.  Then  the  shaman  is  glad.  |  When  the  place  which  he 
has  pressed  in  remains  white  and  never  gets  red,  |  then  the  shaman 
recognizes  that  the  sick  one  can  not  live  long  |  after  that.  When  it 
95  does  not  get  red  for  a  long  time  and  ||  gets  red  gradually,  the  shaman 
says  that  he  will  be  sick  for  a  long  time.  |  Then  he  sucks  at  the  place 
that  he  has  pressed  in;  and  when  he  lifts  his  head,  he  watches  |  the 
place  where  he  has  been  sucking.  And  when  it  turns  blue,  he  knows 
that  I  the  sick  one  will  not  live  long.  When  it  |  turns  red,  the 


78  Wii,  hefinisa  paxala  yixs  £nek’aaqosaq  qlEk’ax  idesases  lielik’a- 
sE£we  qa  t!ex£wides  Llesas.  Wa,  lafinets  alak’Ialal  q!al£aLElal  lax 
80  gwa£yi£liilasasa  paxala.  Wa,  he£maexs  lae  ha£yalik’  !asE£weda  paxala 
la  hex'fidaEin  la  qa£s  k’  hvag’alile  lax  helk’ !otaga£wa£lilasas  qElgwe- 
lasasa  ts!EX’q!a.  Wa,  la  wiiLaxa  tslnx’qla  lax  q  lak'Elasasexa 
tslExula,  Wa,  la  neleda  ts'.Ex’qlaxs  lae  ts  !Emx’£itses  tskma- 
lax'ts!ana£ye  laxes  qlagfile  ts lEx’q lolEma.  Wa,  leda  paxala  tslEn- 
85  ts!Enx£wida  liixa  g’ax  ha£nela  k’!ats!e  q!ots!Ewaxusa  £wape.  Wa, 
gfilfinese  gwfdeda  paxala  ts  !nnts  lEnkwaxs  lae  p!ex£wldxa  gwE£yasa 
tslEX’qla  bEgwanEm  tslExfila.  Wa,  leda  paxala  ts'.EinbEtEntses 
ts  '.Einalax’ts  !anaye  lax  nEqElasa  tslExIla.  Wa,  la  gagala  tslEma- 
laq.  Wa,  g'ikmese  wex-£Idxes  ts!EmalaxTs!ana£ye  lae  doqiilaxes 
90  ts'.Emalasoxude.  Wii,  gfihmese  hex’fidaEin  Llax£wida,  lae  q!aLEla- 
qexs  ex’fidafineLa  tslEx-q’.a.  Wa,  lafine  ek’e  naqa£yasa  paxala. 
Wii,  g’ihmese  aEin  £niElstoLEle  ts'.Emalaasdas,  liewaxa  L!ax£wida. 
Wii,  henm  mamatt !ek’ !esa  paxalaxs  kfiesexe  galal  qlulana  ts!Ex’q!a 
bEgwanEm  laxeq.  Wa,  gllfinese  gagala  k!es  L>.ax£wida,  wa,  la 
95  L'.agu£nakula,  wa  la  fiiek’eda  paxalaqexs  galeLe  tslEx’qlal.  Wii,  la 
k’ !EX£widxes  ts !Emalasoxude.  Wii,  glhmese  x’itledExs  lae  d5qwa- 
laxes  k’!axumote.  Wii,  gllfinese  k’!es  t!ex£wida  lae  q!aLElaqexs 
k’leseLe  galal  q'.ulaLa  ts’.Ex’qa  bEgwanEma.  Wa,  g’ihmese  a,Em 
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shaman  knows  that  he  will  lie  in  bed  for  a  long  time.  ||  And  when  the  100 
place  which  he  has  been  sucking  really  turns  blue  (?),  |  the  shaman 
knows  that  he  will  get  well  quickly.  |  That  is  all  I  know  about  the 
matter  that  I  am  talking  about.  | 

K-  Ialmodelanaga 

The  Nak!wax'da£xu  were  living  at  Teguxstei.  |  Their  chief  was  1 
Q  lade.  He  was  giving  a  winter  dance  that  winter,  j 

Then  the  sister  of  QIade,  Q  Iwalanenega,  disappeared.  She  had 
not  |  disappeared  long,  when  Q  Iwalanenega  became  sick  at  the  place  || 
where  the  Nak  !wax'da£xu  stay  when  they  disappear,  a  mountain  on  5 
the  ground  back  of  |  Teguxstek  She  had  not  been  there  long,  when 
she  became  really  sick,  j  Then  her  brother  QIade  became  uneasy, 
because  he  saw  that  |  his  sister  could  not  recover;  and  QIade  called 
the  ]  chiefs  of  his  tribe,  the  Nak  !wax'da£xu,  and  the  head  shamans, 
into  his  house  ||  after  midnight.  And  when  they  were  all  inside,  |  10 
Q  lade  told  them  that  his  sister  Q  Iwalanenega  was  dying.  |  Then  the 
great  shaman  Lebid  spoke,  and  |  said,  “Look  into  your  hearts, 
chiefs!  for  evidently  the  |  supernatural  powers  of  the  woods  are  not 
near  the  place  where  our  sister  is  staying  ||  in  her  house,  and  the  15 
young  woman  who  has  disappeared  was  menstruating.  |  This 
frightened  away  the  spirits  of  the  woods  which  were  coming  to  help 
our  sister.  |  Now,  I  wish  that  she  come  out  of  the  woods,  and  that 

Llaxswida,  wa,  la  qlaleda  paxalaqexs  ga£yi£lalal  qElgwelLa  tslEx’qla 
bEgwanEma.  Wa,  gdlTnese  alak'Iala  t!ex£wide  k’!axumotas,  wa,  100 
la£me  qlaLEleda  paxalaqexs  halhlaleLe  ex-hdua  ts!ex£q!a  bEgwa¬ 
nEma.  Wa,  heEm  waxEn  qlale  laxEn  la  gwagwax’s£alasa. 

K-  Ialmodelanaga 

G'okulaeda  Nak!wax-da£xwe  lax  Teguxsta£ye.  Wa,  ladae  g’lga-  1 
ma£yase  QIade  yawix'Elaxa  la  tslawunxa. 

Wa,  laEndlae  xds£ede  wuqlwas  Qliides  Q Iwalanenega.  Wa,  k'les- 
£lat!a  gala  xlsalas  laaEl  ts  lEx'qlEX'hda  ylx  Q  Iwalanenega  lax  laasas 
x'ix'Esalasa  Nak!wax‘da£xwa  aLaap!a£yasa  nEk'lEse  lax  aLlas  5 
Tegiixsta£ye.  Wa,  la£lae  gagiilaxs  laaEl  alax’hd  tslEx-qla.  Wa, 
laEin£lae  nole  wuq  Iwase  Q  lade  qaxs  lEmaaEl  doqulaqexs  k'  leasae 
gwex-£idaas  la  ex’hdes  wiiqlwa.  Wa,  la£lae  QIade  Leltslodxa 
g'Ig'Egama£yases  g'okulota  Nak!wax'da£xwe  LE£wa  pepEXEina£yasxa 
la  gwal  nEgeg-exa  ganuLe.  Wii,  g-il£Em£lawise  £wi£laeLExs  lae  nele  10 
QIadases  wuqlwe  '  Q  Iwalanenegaxs  lE£mae  wawekdEqla.  Wa, 
hex-£ida£Em£lawis  £yaq  lEg’aTeda  £walase  paxale  Lebide.  Wa,  laEnTlae 
£nek’a:  “Weg’a  doqwalaxs  nenaqa£yaqos  g-Ig'Egame£  qaxs  k’  leasaa- 
xEnt  nExwalasa  enax-£nawalak!iisa  lax  axasasEns  wuqlwa  laxes  g't- 
g-oklwala.  Wa,  laxEnte  exentanokwa  ealqlasa  x'isalotse.  Wa,  15 
he£mis  kdlEmsa  haayalilagasasa  aide  g’ax  helElsaxEns  wiiqlwa. 

Wa,  laTnesEn  £nenk'  leqsla  qa  g’axlag'ise  loltla  qa  g-axese  qElgwIl 
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18  she  go  to  bed  |  in.  this  winter-dance  house,  so  that  she  may  be  cured 
by  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  |  winter-dance  house.”  Thus  he 
20  said,  and  immediately  all  the  chiefs  ||  agreed  to  what  the  great 
shaman  had  said.  And  as  soon  as  he  |  finished  his  speech,  they 
went  out.  | 

When  all  the  Nak  !wax‘da£xu  had  gone  to  sleep,  |  four  strong  men 
were  asked  to  go  to  the  place  where  those  who  disappear  assemble.  | 
They  carried  with  them  a  large  mat  on  which  Q  Iwalanenega  was  to 
25  lie  ||  when  they  brought  her  out  of  the  woods.  It  was  nearly  day¬ 
light  |  when  they  came  back,  and  they  put  down  Qlwalanenega  | 
behind  a  board  put  on  its  edge  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  |  dance 
house.1  As  soon  as  she  lay  there,  she  was  just  |  like  dead,  and  they 
30  thought  that  she  had  died.  She  never  ||  moved  from  morning,  when 
daylight  came,  until  the  evening.  Then  |  they  called  the  great 
shaman  of  the  Nak!wax'da£xu,  whose  name  was  Fool,  |  to  feel  of  her, 
for  Qlade  thought  that  his  sister  had  died.  |  As  soon  as  Fool  finished 
feeling  of  her,  |  the  great  head  shaman  of  the  shamans,  Fool,  laughed, 
35  and  said,  ||  “O  dear  QIade!  clean  the  bedroom  of  our  child  here,  | 
and  clear  out  everything  in  this  room.  When  you  have  |  done  so, 
take  a  new  mat  without  black  stripes,  and  |  spread  it  under  your 
sister,  and  also  her  bedding,  for  |  everything  must  be  made  new; 

18  laxwa  lobEkwex  qa  wag'ilaxse  £nawalakwal!lasosa  £nax-£nawalagwi- 
laxsa  lobEkwex,”  diex’dae.  Wa,  hex’ddaEmdawisa  gdg-Egama£ye 
20  £naxwa  ex'ak'Ex  waldEmasa  £walase  paxala.  Wa,  gdl£Em£lawise 
gwale  waldEmasexs  laaEl  hoquwElsa. 

Wa,  g'il£Em£lawise  biaxwa  mex£ededa  Nak!wax-da£xwaxs  lae 
axk-  !alasE£weda  mokwe  ledaku  bebEgwanEma  qa  las  laxa  qlaplEya- 
sasa  x'lx'Esala  dag'ilqElaxa  £walase  le£wa£ya  qa  qElgudzEweso£s 
25  Qlwalanenega  qo  g'axL  laltlanoLo.  Wa,  laemdawise  Elaq  £nax-d- 
dExs  g-axae  aedaaqa.  Wa,  ladne  qElx£walelEme  Qlwalanenega  lax 
aLadze£lllasa  k'logwlle  £wadzo  tslExusEm  saoku  lax  helk-  lotewalllasa 
lobEkwe.  Wa,  gnlEmdawise  qElxwalilEmxs  lae  alaEl  la  hiEmaxIs 
LE£wa  la  lE£la.  LaEmdae  k'otaso£  laEm  wlk'lExdda.  Wa,  hewaxa- 
30  £lat!a  qlwenalddxa  la  £nax-£idxa  gaala.  Wit,  ladae  dzaqwaxs  lae 
Le£lalasE£weda  £walase  paxalasa  N ak  !wax‘da£xwexa  Legadas  NEn5lo 
qa  las  p!ex£wid  qaxs  lEdnae  £nek-e  Qladaq  laEm  wlkdExddes  wu- 
qlwax'de.  Wii,  g-il£Em£lawise  NEnolowe  gwal  plexwaqexs  laaEl 
dalddeda  £walase  pExEinesa  pepaxala  NEnolowe.  Wa,  ladae  £nek-a: 
35  "£ya,  ada,  yiiL  Q  lade.  Weg’a  xektilelaxox  qElgwelasaxsEns  xun5- 
kwex  qa£s  alaos  ekwaxwa  diaxwax  g-ex-g-aela.  Wa,  gdl£EmlwIts 
gwal,  wit  laLES  fi,x£edLEx  tslEX'asa  kdes  dzadzeqElaku  le£wa£ya  qa£s 
LEbabolilaosas  laxox  wuqlwaqEns.  Wa,  yu£mes5x  mamaxs  qa 
£naxwa£mesox  tslEX'asa.  Wii,  gdl£Emlwets  gwalalila  laaqos  ax£edxa 


i  That  is,  in  the  rear  right-hand  coruor,  looking  toward  the  rear  of  the  house. 
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and  when  you  have  done  this,  take  ||  red  cedar-bark  and  split  it  into  40 
narrow  strips;  and  when  |  much  cedar-bark  has  been  split,  take 
four  |  slender  newly  chopped  cedar-trees  of  the  same  length  as  |  our 
sister  here,  and  also  four  |  stout  poles  half  a  fathom  in  length,  which 
are  to  be  the  posts  of  the  room  in  which  our  sister  is  to  lie  down;  || 
and  when  they  have  been  put  down  there,  drive  one  of  the  |  posts  45 
into  the  floor  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  head  of  our  sister,  and  | 
drive  down  another  at  the  right-hand  side  of  her  foot,  and  still  | 
another  one  at  the  left  side  of  her  shoulder,  and  the  last  |  one  at  the 
left  side  of  her  feet;  and  when  you  have  finished  this,  ||  take  the  four  50 
slender  cedar-trees,  and  lay  their  ends  on  the  |  four  posts;  and  when 
you  have  done  so,  take  the  |  split  strips  of  red  cedar-bark,  and  hang 
them  from  the  |  four  poles  of  cedar-wood,  just  above  our  sister. 
When  they  have  been  |  hung  up,  take  much  eagle-down,  and  || 
strew  the  eagle-down  on  the  red  cedar-bark,  and  on  our  sister  where  55 
she  is  |  lying  down  in  the  middle  of  this  frame  which  you  made  to 
hang  up  the  |  cedar-bark  covered  with  eagle-down,  and  when  you 
have  done  so,  sweep  out  the  place  |  where  you  have  been  working,  so 
that  nothing  is  left  on  the  floor;  |  and  do  not  be  weak  on  account  of 
our  sister,  and  go  to  see  her.  ||  Don’t  go  to  see  her  this  side  of  four  60 
days,  |  otherwise  you  will  frighten  away  what  will  come  to  take  pity 

LlagEkwe  qa£s  dzEdzExsalaosaq  qa  tsleltslEqlastowes.  Wa,  gll-  40 
£mese  qlenEmes  dzExayos  LlagEkwa  laaqos  ax£edxa  motslaqewis- 
wtile  alomas  dzESEqwa,  yixs  yu£meLa  awasgEmox  £wasgEmxsdaasax- 
sEns  wuqlwax.  Wa,  he£mis  m5ts!aqa  haxk- lotlEbot  laxEns  baLax 
dzoxiima  LEsLEkuk-inaL§,  qa  LeLamsox  qElgwilasaxsEns  wuqlwax. 
Wa,  ghbEmlwise  g-ax  ax£alil  laqu  qaso  lal  dex£walllaxa  hiEmtslaqe  45 
Lam  laxox  helk' !5dEnoLEma£yaxsEns  wuqlwax.  Wa,  las  etlalllasa 
hiEmtslaqe  Lam  laxox  helk- !otsidza£yaxs.  Wa,  las  etlalllasa  enEin- 
tslaqe  lax  gEmxoltsEyap  !a£yas.  Wa,  las  Elxpalax  dex£walilasa 
hiEmtslaqe  lax  gEmxoltsfdza£yaxs.  Wa,  gllhnese  gwales  axayos 
laaqos  ax£edxa  motslaqe  wlswul  dzESEqwa  qa£s  k-adEt,adoosas  laxa  50 
mots  laqe  LeLama.  Wa,  g-il£mese  gwalExs  laaqos  ax£edxa  qlenEmos 
dzExe  tsleltslEqlasto  LlagEkwa  qa£s  gexundalaosas  laxa  dzedzESE- 
qwe  motslaqa  lax  ek-!a£yasEns  wuqlwa.  Wa,  g-il£mese  £wi£la  la 
gex£ulaLElaxs  laaqos  ax£edxa  qlenEme  qEmxwasa  kwekwe  qa£s 
qEmx£wldaosas  laxa  LlagEkwe  LohnEns  wuqlwa  laxos  laena£yex  55 
qelxlIts!a  lax  nExtslawasa  klumodzEkwe  tetEx£iinalaxa  qEinokwe 
LlagEkwa.  Wa,  g-il£mets  gwalalaaqos  £wl£la  xex£w!dxox  yalag-ili- 
lasaqos  qa  k- leases  g-ael  lax  yag-il£ma£yaxsos  axalehEmaqos.  Wa, 
hehnisa  wax-Ema  lElweqElasEns  wuqlwax  qa£s  g-axaos  dox£w!dEqu. 
Guno  g’axlax  dox£widEqu  lax  g  vas£agawa£yas  moplEnxwa£se  £nala,  60 
aLas  hawlnalaxwa  g-axLex  wax-£idL  helElIlalxEns  wuqlwax  qa  qlule- 
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62  and  restore  our  sister  so  that  she  will  live.  |  lou  will  only  bring  bad 
luck  to  our  sister  if  you  |  attempt  to  go  to  see  her  before  four  days 
have  passed.  That  is  all,  |  Chief  Qlade.”  Thus  said  tool,  the  great 
65  shaman.  ||  As  soon  as  he  stopped  speaking,  he  went  out.  | 

Immediately  Q  lade  did  the  work  that  he  was  told  to  do  by  the  | 
great  shaman  in  the  way  he  was  to  make  the  bedroom  for  Qlwala¬ 
nenega.  When  |  it  was  finished,  Qlade  left.  Now,  the  |  heart  of 
Q  lade  was  really  sick  on  account  of  his  sister,  for  he  saw  that  his 
70  sister  ]|  was  really  dead;  for  he  distrusted  the  words  of  |  the  great 
shaman,  for  Qalde  always  opposed  the  shamans.  |  Therefore  he 
was  really  crying  as  he  was  walking  along.  Qlade  thought  |  he 
would  obey  the  advice  given  by  the  great  shaman,  |  and  Qlade 
never  went  near  the  place  where  his  sister  was  lying  down.  || 

75  Now,  two  nights  had  passed  since  the  dead  |  Qlwalanenega  had 
been  covered  with  red  cedar-bark.  When  night  came,  she  was 
heard  |  talking  with  the  one  who  is  called  Helemil.  And  |  Qlwala¬ 
nenega  said  that  she  had  no  sacred  song;  and  Qlwalanenega  said 
again,  |  “Go  on,  now,  Helemil,  supernatural  one!  bring  me  back  to 
80  life,  so  that  I  ||  may  be  named  Q  lulEnts  lesEmaga.”  For  a  while  | 
Q  lulEnts  lesEmaga  was  silent,  as  she  was  speaking  with  Helemil,  | 
and  then  Q  lulEnts  lesEmaga  sang  this  sacred  song:  | 


62  sox.  Wa,  aEHiLalts  hiex’L  qa£s  ahnelamaseLos  laxEns  wuqlwax 
qas5  g’axL  dox£widElqox  gwas£a£yasa  mop  lEnxwa£se  £nala.  Wa,  yu- 
£m5q,  g'Igame£,  ada  Qlada;”  £nex,£lae  NEnolowexa  £walase  paxala. 
65  Wa,  gdl£Em£lawise  qlwelhdExs  yaqlEntlalaaxs  lae  lawElsa. 

Wa,  hex'£idaEm£lawisa  g'Igama£ye  Qlade  eax£eda  lax  gwE£yasa 
£walase  paxala  qa  gwalaatsa  qElgwilasas  Qlwalanenega.  Wa,  gul- 
£Em£lawise  gwalaxs  g-axae  Qlade  has.  Wa,  laEmdae  ala  tslExdle 
naqa£yas  Qlade  qaes  wuqlwa,  qaxs  lE£mae  doqulaxes  wilqlwaxs 
70  lEhnae  alak- lala  lE£la  qaxs  wioq  lustsokwalae  Qladax  ale  waldEmi- 
£lalasa  £wfdase  paxala  qaes  lelak!walaena£ye  Qladaxa  pepaxala. 
Wa,  he£mis  lag'ilas  ala  qlwaqlutsleqEla.  Wa,  lalaLa  £nenk‘ leqE- 
la£me  Qlade  qa£s  nanageg'emex  Lexs£alayasa  £walase  paxalaq.  Wa, 
la£me  hewaxa  Qlade  la  £nExwabalax  qElgwklasases  wuqlwa. 

75  Wa,  he£lat!a  la  madExse  ganoLas  la  LlaLlEgEkulakwa  la  lE£le 
Q  Iwalanenegaxs  laaEl  etled  ganoLExs  laaEl  wuLax£aLElExs  lae 
yaeqlEntlala  LE£wes  gwE£ya  Helemil.  Wii,  lasmdae  £nek-e  Q  Iwa¬ 
lanenegaxs  lcleasae  yala£xuLEna.  Wa,  la£lae  etled  £nek-e  Qlwala¬ 
nenega:  “Wagilla  Helemllts  £nawalak  q  !ulax-£idamas6l  g’axEn  qEn 
80  wag’iLEn  Legadnlts  Q  lulEnts  lesEmaga.”  Wa,  gagalaEmdawise  l!e- 
lrlala  Q  lulEnts  lesEmaga  laxes  laena£ye  yaeqlantlala  lo£  Helemil. 
Wa,  la£lae  yalaqwe  Q  lulEnts  lesEmaga  ylsg’a: 
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1.  “O  friend,  Helemil!  I  pray  you  to  revive  me,  our  friend,  with  83 
your  |  life-bringer,  Helemil;  with  your  magic  power,  friend!  Wae 
wae  wa !  || 

2.  “O  friend,  Helemil!  I  pray  you  to  make  me  well,  our  friend!  85 
with  your  |  means  of  healing,  Helemil,  your  magic  power,  friend ! 
Wae  wae  wa !  | 

3.  “O  friend,  Helemil!  I  pray  you  to  make  me  right,  our  friend, 
with  your  |  means  of  setting  right,  Helemil,  your  magic  power,  friend  ! 

W  ae  wae  wa !  | 

4.  “O  friend,  Helemil!  have  mercy  on  me  with  your  life-bringer,  || 

Helemil,  your  magic  power,  friend!  Wae  wae  wa!  |  90 

5.  “Go  on,  friend,  Helemil!  have  mercy  on  me  with  your  healing 
power,  |  that  I  may  come  to  be  a  healer  by  the  means  of  your  | 
healing  power,  Helemil,  by  your  magic  power,  friend !  ae.”  | 

As  soon  as  she  had  stopped  singing,  she  talked  again  with  the  one 
with  whom  she  had  been  talking  before,  ||  and  Qbvalanenega  95 
replied  to  what  Helemil  said.  |  “O  friend,  Helemil!  how  is  my 
sacred  song?  Do  I  |  succeed  nearly  in  the  way  1  do  it,  friend?” 

And  for  a  long  time  |  they  were  silent.  Then  Qbvalanenega  spoke 
again,  and  |  said,  “Thank  you,  friend,  Helemil,  that  you  have  had 
mercy  on  me,  and  brought  me  to  life,  |[  Long-Life-Giver,  super-  100 
natural  one  !  I  will  do  as  you  tell  |  me,  this  coming  night.”  That  is 
what  Qbvalanenega  |  said,  and  it  was  quiet  after  that.  | 


1.  Wag'a  qasta  Helemil  wax  q  !ulax'£idamaoxEns  EnlmoxMox  yisos  83 
q  !weq  !ulag'ilayaqos  Helemllts  £nawalaxus,  qasta  wae  wae  wa. 

2.  Wiig'a  qasta  Helemil  wax  helidakhoxEns  £nemoxu£ox  yisos  85 
helidalayaqos  Helemllts  £nawalaxus,  qasta  wae  wae  wa. 

3.  Wag'a  qasta  Helemil  wax  £naqe£stEnda£oxEns  £nEmoxl,£ox  yisos 
naqe£stEnday4qos  Helemllts  £nawalaxus,  qasta  wae  wae  wa. 

4.  Wag'a  qasta  Helemil  waxeda£osos  q  !weq  !ulag'ilayaqos  Hele¬ 
mllts  £nawalaxlls  £nawalaxus  qastii,  wae  wae  wii.  90 

5.  Wagllla  qasta  Helemil  waxeda£o  g'axEiiLasos  helig'a£yaqos 
qEn  wax£owe  nogwa  g'ax  helig'ayonoxusos  helig'ay4qos  Helemllts 
£nawaiaxl, 2 3 4 5s  qasta,  wiie. 

Wii,  gllTnese  q!wel£idExs  lae  et!ed  yaeq!Eg'a£l  LEhvis  yaeq!Ent!a- 
lote.  Wii,  laEm£lae  na£naxma£ye  Q Jwalanenegax  waldEmas  Idele-  95 
mllaq :  “Yul,  qast,  Helemil,  wIx'seii  yalaqulaena£ye.  LE£maEn 
nExts!axes  gwE£yaos  gEn  gwek'ialasa,  qast.”  Wii,  la£lae  gagala 
LlEk'alaxs  laa£las  edzaqwa  yaq!Eg'a£le  Qiwalanenega.  Wii,  la£lae 
£nek'a:  “  Yul,  gelak'asda  qast  Helemil  laEms  wax£ed  q!ulamas 
g'axEn,  g'ilg'ildokwelas  £nawalak“.  La£mesEn  lat  laxes  waldEmos  100 
g'axEnLaxwa  neg'ikwex.”  Wii,  heEm  waxe  waldEmas  Q!walane- 
negaxs  lae  sEltleda. 

75052—21—35  eth— pt  1 
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3  And  before  long,  in  the  night,  Qhvalanenega  was  heard  |  singing 
her  sacred  song  back  of  Teguxsteh  Now,  she  had  really  disap- 
5  peared;  ||  and  she  never  went  to  the  house  of  those  who  had  disap¬ 
peared,  |  (the  house)  behind  the  mountain  back  of  Teguxsteb  | 

Then  Qlade  was  troubled  about  his  sister,  for  nobody  |  knew 
where  Q  Iwalanenega  had  disappeared  to ;  |  and  they  never  heard  her 
10  sacred  song.  ||  Sixteen  days  after  she  had  left  the  dance-house,  her 
sacred  song  was  heard  |  back  in  the  woods  behind  Teguxste£,  and  for 
a  little  while  she  came  towards  the  beach.  |  Then  she  really  came 
near  the  rear  of  the  houses,  |  and  she  went  far  away  again,  singing  her 
sacred  song.  Then  |  Qlade  became  glad,  for  he  knew  that  his 
15  sister  was  still  alive.  ||  Then  Qlade  wished  that  they  should  capture 
quickly  |  three  of  those  who  stayed  in  the  woods,  and  also  Q  Iwala¬ 
nenega.  |  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  daylight  came,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Nak  Iwax'  da£xu  |  went  to  catch  the  three  who  were  in 
the  woods.  And  when  |  those  came  back  who  had  gone  to  capture 
20  those  who  stayed  in  the  woods,  and  when  they  went  into  the  ||  dance- 
house,  they  sang  the  songs  of  the  war-dancer,  the  tamer-dancer,  j 
and  the  fire-dancer;  and  when  the  three  dances  were  over,  |  they 
went  into  their  sacred  room.  Now,  the  Nak  Iwax' da£xu  thought 
that  |  Q  Iwalanenega  would  be  a  great  shaman.  As  soon  as  night 
25  came,  |  the  Nak  Iwax' cla£xu  were  called  to  come  into  the  ||  dance- 

3  Wa,  laEinfiawise  gala  iiEg'ikuxs  laaEl  wtiLEle  Qlwalanenegaxs  lae 
yalaq  Iwala  lax  aLlas  Teguxsta£ye.  Wa,  la£me  alak'  lala  xus£eda,  Wa, 
5  la€me  hewaxaEm  la  gwabala  laxes  xusalote  laxes  gdg'ok  Iwale  lax 
apaap  !a£yasa  nEg'a  lax  an  las  Teguxsta£ye. 

Wa,  la£me  etled  la  qleqlaek'Ele  Qlade  qaes  wuqlwaxs  lae  k- leas 
qlalasa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEmx  lax  xdyats  Q  Iwalanenega.  Wa, 
he£misexs  hewaxae  wuleI  yalaq  Iwala.  Wa,  lie£lat!a  la  q  Iel  lExsa- 
10  g'iyowe  £nalas  la  basa  lobEkwaxs  lae  wupaxa£LEl  yalaqula  laxa 
aLala  lax  aLlas  Teguxsta£ye.  Wa,  la£me  g-ax  yawashd  LlasolEla. 
Wa,  lr!es£lat!a  alaEm  g-ax  fiiExwabala  laxa  aLana£yasa  g’okulaxs 
lae  xwelaqa  qwesaxsda£nakulaxs  yalaq  Iwalae.  Wit,  la£me  ex'hde 
naqa£yas  Qlade  qaxs  lEhnae  q laTaLElaqexs  q!ula£maes  wuqlwa. 
15  Wa,  laEindae  £nek'e  Qlade  qa£s  haliTalalagu  klnTyaxa  g’lg'iya- 
k'Ela  yuduku  ogu£la  lax  Q  Iwalanenega.  Wii,  gfiTmese  £nax-£idxa 
gaalaxs  lae  £wl£la£ma  bSbEgwanEme  p£wa  tsledaqasa  Naklwax'da- 
£xwe  la  kinhyaxa  yudukwe  g-Iguyak'Ela.  Wa,  gdhmese  g-ax 
aedaaqaxa  k'lndyaxa  g-Ig-iyalvila.  Wa,  g-fhmese  £wl£la  hogwlL  laxa 
20  ldbEkwaxs  lae  qlEmtlets  q  lEmq  lEmdEmasa  olala  LE£wa  hayallk-ilale 
LE£wa  nonltse£stalale.  Wit,  g-il£Em£lawise  gwala  yudukwe  yixwa 
laaEl  hits  laid  laxa  lE£melats!e.  Wii,  laEmdac  nEgeqfilahne  Naklwax-- 
da£xwaq  £wfdasL  paxale  Q Iwalanenega.  Wit,  g'il£Em£lawise  ganulh- 
dExs  lae  qasasE£weda  Nak  Iwax- da£xwe  qa£s  g-axe  £wI£laeLEla  laxa 
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house  to  sing  for  the  three  who  had  stayed  in  the  woods.  |  As  soon  as 
they  were  all  in,  the  great  shaman,  |  Fool,  arose  and  spoke,  and  said, 
“O  friends!  |  take  your  batons  and  beat  quick  time  on  your  boards 
for  a  long  time.  |  And  as  soon  as  you  stop  beating,  then  make  no 
sound  for  a  long  time.  ||  Then  you  will  again  beat  fast  time  on  your 
boards.  You  will  do  so  |  four  times,  for  I  am  thinking  of  our  great 
friend  |  Q  Iwalanenega.  Therefore  I  wish  that  you  should  beat  four 
times  on  your  |  boards,  for  we  shall  try  to  be  successful,  for  she  may 
come  into  this  |  winter  dance-house  this  night;  and  also  these  shall 
hear  her  sing  her  sacred  song.”  ||  Thus  said  Fool.  They  never 
heard  |  her  singing  her  sacred  song,  and  they  only  sang  the  songs  of 
the  |  three — the  war-dancer,  the  tamer-dancer,  and  the  fire-dancer.  | 
And  after  they  had  finished,  they  went  out.  For  two  |  nights  they 
went  in  vain  to  the  dance-house,  and  |j  four  times  they  beat  the 
boards  in  vain.  Then  the  Nak  !wax'da£xu  went  out  j  to  sleep.  And 
they  had  not  been  asleep  long,  when  the  sound  of  the  [  sacred  song 
came  from  the  rear  of  the  dance-house;  and  as  soon  as  the  sacred 
song  was  ended,  |  they  heard  the  cannibal  cry.  There  were  no 
whistles.  |  This  is  what  the  Nak  !wax'  dasxu  call  hamclzEdzEwe£,  ||  and 
it  is  called  by  the  Ivwakiutl  oneqwa.  |  It  is  partly  a  great  shaman, 


ldbEkwe  qa£s  g’axe  qlEmta  qa  ytxwesa  yudukwe  gug'iyak’Elax'de. 
Wa,  gdl£Em£lawise  g'ax  £wI£laeLa  laa£las  Laxddlleda  £walase  paxala 
NEnolowe  qa£s  yaqlEg’ade.  Wa,  ladae  £nek- a :  “  £ya,  biediEmokwai'. 
Wag’a  daxLEndExs  tlEmyayaqos  qa£s  £w!daos  g'ildes  LexEdzodExs 
tlEmedziiqos.  Wa,  gdkEmlwIts  qlwelbdEl  laLEs  gagiilal  tsEmotala- 
lol.  Wa,  laLEs  etledEl  LexEdzodExs  tlEinedzaqos.  Wa,  moplE- 
naLEs  hel  gwex’bdELe  qaxgdn  gug'aeqEle  g’axEns  £nEmoxlldzae 
Q Iwalanenega.  FledEn  lagula  £nex-  qa£s  mop'.Enaos  LexEdzodExs 
tlEmedzaqbs  qaEns  wawuldzEwaena£ye  qa  g’axese  g'axeL  laxa 
lobEkwaxwa  ganoLex.  Wa,  lie£mis  qEns  wuLax£aLEleqe  yalaqlwa- 
lases  yalaqiilaya,”  £nex'£lae  NEnolowe.  Wii,  la£me  hewaxa  wuLa- 
x£aLElaqe  yalaqula.  Wii,  aEmdawise  dEnxhts  qlEmqlEmdEmasa 
yudukwexa  olala  LE£wa  liayalikdlale  LE£wa  nonltse£stalale.  Wa, 
g’il£Em£lawise  gwiilExs  lae  hoquwelsa.  Wa,  ma£lp  !Enxwa£s  lae 
ganoLas  wul£Em  lanaxwa  £w!£laeLEla  laxa  lobEkwe  qa£s  wuFme 
moplEna  LexLexa.  Wii,  laEmdawise  fwFla  hoquwElseda  Naklwax'da- 
£xwe  qa£s  lit  mex£eda.  Wit,  k‘ !es£Em£lawise  gala  mexax  g'axaasa 
yalaqlwala  laxa  aLana£yasa  lobEkwe.  Wii,  g'il£Emlawise  qlillbe 
yalaqulaena£yasexs  lae  hamts!Eg-a£la.  Wii,  laEm  kdeas  mEdzesEs 
gwex'sdEmas.  IdeEm  g\VE£yosa  Nak!wax’da£xwe  hamclzEclzEwe- 
SE£we  gwex'sdEmas.  Wii,  he£mis  gwE£yosa  Kwag  ule  oneqwaxa 
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partly  hamsMmts  has.  That  is  what  |  Qlwalanenega  who  had 
become  a  shaman,  was,  when  she  disappeared.  And  it  was  Helennl  s  | 
wish  who  made  her  hamdzEdzEwe6,  although  |  Q!ade  did  not  own 
the  hamdzEdzEweh  || 

50  (They  talk  much  about  what  is  done  by  those  who  disappear  to 
become  shamans;  |  for  they  use  different  dances  when  they  show 
themselves,  although  |  none  belong  to  their  ancestors,  for  they  are 

according  to  the  order  of  spirits.)  | 

As  soon  as  Qlwalanenega  had  uttered  the  cannibal-cry  she  sang 
her  sacred  song,  |  and  immediately  the  great  shaman,  Fool,  awak- 
55  ened  11  all  the  men  and  asked  them  to  go  into  the  dance-house ;  1 
and  when  they  were  ah  inside  they  took  their  |  batons,  and  also  the 
women,  and  the  strong  children,  and  |  they  all  together  beat  fast 
time  on  the  boards.  They  had  not  been  |  beating  time  long,  when 
Qlwalanenega  uttered  the  cannibal-cry  at  the  door  of  the  dance- 
60  house.  II  And  as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  house,  she  turned  into  a 
shaman.  |  Now,  the  song  leaders  of  the  Naklwax  da£xu  did  not  sing, 
for  |  none  knew  that  Qlwalanenega  was  a  hamdzEdzEwek  She  | 
just  sang  her  sacred  song ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  singing  hei 
sacred  song,  she  |  uttered  the  cannibal-cry.  Then  she  bit  four  men.  || 
65  Then  the  song-leaders  of  the  Naklwax  da£xu  said  that  they  would 
sin°f  a  new  |  song  for  her,  and  this  is  her  song :  | 

&  I  0 


46  naxsaaple  lo£  £walas  paxala  LEewa  hamshamts  lEse  lax  gwex'sdaasas 
Qlwalanenegaxs  paxalax-£idaaxs  xusalae.  Wa,  la  hasEx  Helemlle 
naqa£ye  laena£yas  hamdzEdzEwesE£wa,  wax'dnae  k'les  axnogwade 
Qladasa  hamdzEdzEwe. 

50  (Wa,  la  qlenEma  q  layole  he  gwex,£idasa  xux'Esala  lae  paxalax'dda 
yixs  xlsalae.  Wa,  la  ogudaEm  las  lediixs  g'axae  neFedaxa  wax-£me 
k‘!e&,s  lax  g’alEmg'alisas  ylxs  qEsaax  waldEma  Haayahlagase.) 

Wa,  gdFmese  gwal  hamtslalaxs  lae  Qlwalanenega  etled  yalaqwa. 
Wii,  hex,£idaEm£lawisa  £walase  paxala,  ylx  NEnolowe  la  gwetslaxsta- 
55  laxa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEm  qa  g'axes  £wrla  hogwlL  laxa  lobEkwe. 
Wii,  g'il£Em£lawise  g-ax  £wI£laeLExs  lae  hex'udaEin  £whla  ax'edxa 
t'.Emyayowe  LE£wa  ts'.Edaqe  Lo£ma  lieFak-  lahisa  gdng  inanEme  qa^s 
£nEmax-£ide  t'.Emedzodxa  t'.Emedzo.  Wa,  k‘ !es£Em£lawise  gegilll 
t lEmsaxs  g'axae  hamdzElaqwe  Qlwalanenega  lax  tlEx  diisa  lobEkwe. 
60  Wa,  g'il£Em£lawise  g'iixeL  laxa  g'okwaxs  lae  gwa£sta  laxes  pExena-ye. 
Wii,  laEm  k'leas  q'.Einteles  nenagadiisa  Nak!wax'da£xwe  qaexs 
k' lesae  q laLElaqexs  hamdzEdzEwesEwae  Qlwalanenega.  Wa,  la£me 
|Em  yalaqulases  yiilaxuLEne.  Wii,  gdFmese  gwal  yalaqulaxs  lae 
hamadzElaqwa.  Wii,  la£me  qlEx  £idxa  mokwe  bebEgwanEma.  Wa, 
65  la£me  £nek'e  nenagadiisa  Nak!wax'da£xwe  qa^s  dEnxudes  altsEma 
qlEmdEm  qae.  Wii,  g'a£mes  qlEmdEmseg'a: 
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1.  Who  is  getting  food  for  you,  Giver-of-Supernatural-Power,  67 
hamae  hamae  hama !  |  I  went  to  get  food  for  you,  Helemll  of  Can- 
nib al-a t-N or th-End-of- W o rid .  || 

2.  “I  nearly  perished  there,  Cannibal-at-North-End-of-World,  |  70 
liamae  hamae  hama!  Then  I  was  taken  into  the  |  sacred  room  of 
Helemll  of  Cannibal-at-North-End-of-World.  | 

3.  “I  was  nearly  kept  by  Cannibal-at-North-End-of-World,  | 
hamae  hamae  hama!  Then  my  stomach  was  opened,  ||  and  the  75 
supernatural  power  was  put  into  me  by  Helemll  of  Cannibal-at- 
North-End-of-World.  | 

4.  “Who  is  going  to  get  corpses  for  you?  Giver-of-Supernatural- 
Power,  hamae  hamae  hama!  |  I  went  to  get  corpses  for  Helemll 
of  Cannibal-at-North-End-of-World.”  | 

As  soon  as  she  had  stopped  dancing,  Q  !walanenega  spoke,  ||  and  80 
said,  “  Thank  you,  friends  !  I  have  been  brought  back  to  life  |  by  our 
friend  Helemll,  and  he  said  my  name  shall  be  Q  JulEnts  !esEmaga.  | 
And  now  you  shall  call  me  thus,  and  |  none  of  you  shall  dare  to  make 
love  to  me  for  ten  years;  |  and  Helemll  said  to  me  that  if  any  one 
should  make  love  to  me  ||  inside  of  ten  years,  he  would  immediately  85 
kill  him.  Thus  said  our  |  great  friend  to  me.  And  for  ten  years  I 
shall  cure  |  the  sick  ones  among  you.  And  you  shall  not  pay  me 


1.  Wlhes  qa  hamasa£yalag'ilaos  Logwalag'ila  hamae  hamae  hama  67 
hex'dos  lanogwa  hamasa£yalag'ilts  Helemilas  Baxubakwalanuxu- 
siwak'asdea. 

2.  Elahax-k'asdEwesEn  ayamelabmatsos  Baxubakwalanuxusiwa-  70 
k'asdea  hamae  hamae  hama,  hehehex'dos  lanogwa  laeLEmae  lax 
lEmxdaelasdes  Helemilas  Baxubakwalanuxusiwak'asdea. 

3.  Elahax’k'asdEwesEn  hak IwaariEmx’dcs  Baxubakwalanuxusiwa- 
k'asdea  hamae  hamae  hama  hehehex'dos  lanogwa  mEgesa£yasos 
£nEnwalak!wena£yex’des  Helemilas  Baxubakwalanuxusiwak’asdea.  75 

4.  Wihes  qae  lalola£yalag'ilaos  Logwalag'ila  hamae  hamae  hama; 
hex'dos  lanogwa  lalohPyalag'ilts  Helemilas  Baxubakwalanuxusi- 
wak'asdea. 

Wa,  g'ihmese  gwal  yixwaxs  lae  yaq!Eg'a£le  Qlwalanenega.  Wa, 
la£lae  £nek'a:  “Gelak'asda  £ne£nEmoku.  La£mEn  q!ulax,£idamatso-  80 
sEns  hiEmokwae  Helemila.  Wit,  heEm£lawisEn  LegEniLe  Q!idEnts!e- 
sEmaga.  Wa,  laEms  £naxwal  LeqElaLEs  g'axEn.  Wa,  he£misa 
laEms  k'  leasL  lal  nalal  gagak'Eyalal  g'axEn  lag'aal  laxa  nEqaxEn- 
xela.  Wa,  he£maa  waldEms  Helemile  g'axEn  qaso  gagak'Eyalaso- 
lox  gwasa£yasa  nEqaxEnxe  laLEn  hex-£idaEl  lE£lamasLEqe,  £nek'ins  85 
£nEmoxudza  g'axEn.  WA,  hebnesa  nEqaxEnxelaLEn  helik'aLExs 
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88  for  it.  He  said  if  I  should  ask  you  for  pay,  |  that  then  Helemd 
would  kill  me.”  Thus  said  QlulEntslesEinaga  |  to  her  tribe,  and 
after  that  she  was  a  great  shaman.  || 

The  Initiation  of  One  of  the  TsIotsIena  of  the  Awa£ilela 

The  ancestors  of  the  numaym  Ts  lots '.Ena  lived  on  the  upper  part  | 

1  of  the  river  of  Hanwad,  and  their  village  site  has  the  name  Tsnle- 
xwas.  |  Qleged  was  a  grizzly-bear  hunter.  He  was  not  a  chief,  but 
a  |  common  man,  for  this  is  not  a  myth.  It  is  a  tale  belonging  to  the 
time  ||  when  the  white  men  came  and  built  a  house  at  Fort  Rupert. 
5  Therefore  |  Q'.eged  hunted  with  a  gun.  Qleged’s  wife  was  a  |  proud 
woman.  Her  name  was  Tslelwael.  Therefore  her  name  was 
Tslelwael,  |  because  she  always  talked  proudly,  and  scolded  |  her 
husband,  Qleged,  as  is  the  way  of  common  women,  because  ||  nothing 
10  is  good  for  them  except  their  pride.  Now  Qleged  |  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  wife  when  she  was  angry  with  him.  One  |  day  Tslelwael 
used  really  bad  words  against  her  husband,  |  and  therefore  Q'.eged 
struck  his  wife;  and  |  after  he  had  struck  her,  he  took  his  gun  and^  || 
!5  went  out  of  the  house  to  walk  by  the  river  of  Hanwad.  |  Then  Q  leged 
evidently  saw  a  grizzly  bear,  for  |  this  is  only  guessed  by  the  tribe 


87  ts'.ets'.Ex-q'.aq'.os,  wa,  laLES  kdes  ayal  g'axEn,  qadaEnLo  aa£yalalax 
laEindawisEii  nogwal  lEdamatsos  Ilelemila,”  diex'dae  QliilEntslesE- 
magaxes  g'oktilote.  Wii,  lanm  £walas  paxala  laxeq. 

The  Initiation  on  One  of  the  TsIotsIena  of  the  Awa£!lela 

1  G'okuladae  g'alasa  diEdnemotasa  TsIotslEna  lax  diEllv  lodoyaA 
yas  was  Hanwadexa  Legadeda  g'5x"dEmsas  TsElexwas.  Wa,  la- 
£lae  g-ag-Elaaenoxwe  Ql^gedexa  k- !ese  g'Igama£ya,  yixs  a£mae  bE- 
gwanEinq  !alaema,  yixs  kdesaex  no£yEma,  yixs  qlayolaex  g’ag-iLEla 
5  laqexs  g'alaol  g'ax  g-ox£walisa  mamaFa  lax  Tsaxis,  yix  lag’ilas 
laEm  hanLEme  hanaLElas  Qlegede.  Wa,  la£lae  gEg'ade  Q'.egedasa 
LEmqa  ts'.Edaqxa  LegadEs  Tslelwael,  yix  lag'ilas  LegadEs  Ts'.el- 
wael  qaxs  hemEnala£mae  LEmlEmqlala  loxs  heniEnala£mae  ae£no- 
t'.axes  la£wiinEine  Qlegede  lax  gweg'ilasasa  ts'.adagEX'sala,  yixs 
10  kdeasae  eg'asa  ogu£la  laxes  LEmqaena£ye.  Wii,  laEmdawise  Qle¬ 
gede  k’!es£El  qlasElaxes  gEnEmaxs  lawisaaq.  Wa,  la£lae  hiEmxsa 
£nalaxs  lae  ala  £yax-sEme  waldEmas  Ts!elwaelaxes  la£wunEme.  Wa, 
heEm£lawis  lag'ilas  Qlegede  k'!elax'£idxes  gEiiEme.  Wa,  gil£Em- 
dawisc  gwal  k' lelak'aqexs  lae  dax  dde  Qlegedaxes  hanLEme  qa£s 
15  la  lawEls  laxes  g'okwe  qa£s  la,El  qas£id  £na£nalaaqa  lax  was  Han- 
wade.  Wii,  laEmdawise  Qlegede  dox£waLElanaxa  g'ila  qaxs 
g,«mae  k'odFdtses  g'oktilote  qaxs  wuLEldnaaxs  malplEnae  hanL  !e- 
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because  they  heard  two  shots.  |  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the 
shots  sounded.  |  It  was  dark,  hut  Qleged  did  not  come  back.  ||  Then 
his  tribe  thought  that  he  had  been  hurt.  In  the  |  morning  when  day 
came,  he  was  expected  in  vain  to  come  back,  |  and  later  in  the  day 
Q.  leged  was  given  up.  |  Then  the  young  men  of  the  numaym  Ts  lots  !e- 
na  made  themselves  ready  |  to  go  and  look  for  Qleged,  who  had 
been  expected  (to  return).  They  started  ||  and  they  had  not  gone 
far  when  they  saw  his  tracks,  j  They  followed  them,  and  after  going 
a  long  way,  they  found  the  stock  of  his  gun.  j  They  searched,  and 
they  found  one  of  his  legs.  |  In  vain  they  kept  on  searching  for 
other  parts  |  of  his  body,  hut  they  found  nothing  else  besides  the 
one  I!  leg  and  the  stock  of  the  gun  and  the  barrel.  J  Then  those  who 
had  looked  for  Qleged  went  home.  They  |  carried  with  them  the 
one  leg  and  the  part  of  the  gun.  |  When  they  arrived  at  Q  leged’s 
house  and  |  told  his  wife  the  news,  she  told  them  to  bury  the  ||  one 
leg  of  her  husband.  The  reason  why  they  talked  about  Ts  lelwael 
was  that  she  |  almost  died  crying  for  her  husband,  |  because  it  was 
on  account  of  her  that  he  had  gone  out.  Now  |  one  leg  of  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  buried  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  |  It  was  towards  winter 
when  Q  leged  had  been  killed  ||  by  the  grizzly  bear.  Now  it  was 


g'ada.  Wa,  laEmdae  klwag’ila  dzaqwaxs  lae  hamdala.  Wii,  la 
£lae  plEdExWda.  Hewaxadat !a  g’iix  nadiakwe  Qlegede.  Wa, 
g-walElaEmdawise  g'okulotas  k’otaq  laEm  yElkwa.  Wa,  ladae 
diax’ddxa  gaala  wul£Em£lawise  nak'  lalasEbva  qa£s  g’axe  nadiakwa. 
Wa,  hcdatla  la  gala  dialaxs  lae  nanoxuq  lalayEwe  Qlegede.  Wa, 
laEmdawise  xwanalddeda  ha£yal£asa  diEdnemotasa  Ts  lots '.Ena 
qa£s  lalag’e  nEnanuxulax  Qlegede.  Wa,  lax’da£xulae  qasdda.  Wa, 
swllaxdzedae  qwesg’ila  qasaxs  lae  doxdvaLElax  qaqEsmotas.  Wa, 
ladae  qastodEq.  Wii,  ladae  qwesg'ilaEm  qasaxs  lae  qlaxa  hanLEmas 
yix  oxLax'das.  Wii,  la£lae  alex’dda.  Wii,  laEmdae  qlaxa  apso- 
tsidza£yas  g'ogiiyas.  Wa,  wax,£Em£lawise  hanal  alax  ogikla  g'ayol 
lax  ok!wina£yas,  wii,  la£lae  k'leas  ogu£la  qlasos  laxa  apsots!dza£ye 
g'ogiiyo  LE£wa  oxLa£yasa  hanLEin,  wii,  hednesa  dzEx's£analas. 
Wii,  g-ax£lae  na£nakwa  nEnanuxulax  QlegedEX'de.  Wii,  g'ax£Em- 
£lae  daghlqalaxa  apsotsldza£ye  g’ogiiyo  LE£wa  g’ayole  laxa  han- 
LEme.  Wa,  g’H£Em£lawise  liig’aa  laxa  goxudas  Qlegede  lae  ts'.E- 
k’ laludEx  gEnEinx’das.  Wa,  laEm£lawise  £nek’  qa  wunEmtasE£wesa 
apsotsidza£ye  g’oguyoses  la£wunEmx- de,  yix  lag’ilas  gwagwex-s£a- 
lasa  yixs  halsEladnae  k’  les  q  IwayalisEme  Ts  lelwaele  qaes  la£wii- 
nEmx’de,  yixs  hasdnaaq  naqa£ye  laena£yas  qasdda.  Wii,  laEm- 
£lae  gwala  wunEmtiixa  diEme  g’ogiiyds  la£wunEmx’dexa  layEnxe. 
Wa,  laEmdae  gwebe  laxa  tslawunxe,  yix  lax’dEmas  k’lelax’- 
dtsEdve  QlegedEx’dasa  g’ila.  Wii,  laEindawise  etled  layEnxa  la 
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41  autumn  again  of  the  |  following  year  when  the  two  ends  of  the  year 
meet.  Then  Qleged  had  been  forgotten  |  by  his  tribe.  All  the  | 
men  and  the  women  went  out  of  their  houses,  and  were  sitting  on 
their  J  summer  seats  in  front  of  their  houses,  for  it  was  a  fine  day. 
45  They  had  not  ||  been  sitting  in  their  summer  seats  a  long  time  when 
wolves  began  to  howl  |  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village.  Then  the 
wolves  howled  again  |  behind  the  village,  and  then  wolves  howled 
again  |  on  the  other  side  right  opposite  the  village,  |  and  then  the 
50  wolves  howled  again  where  they  had  first  ||  howled.  Many  wolves 
howled  together.  |  The  howling  of  many  wolves  kept  up  for  a  whole 
day  and  |  night.  The  men  were' curious  |  why  they  made  this  noise, 
for  it  seemed  that  the  |  wolves  wanted  something  from  the  village 
55  that  night.  Then  ||  the  ancestors  of  the  Tslotstena  were  afraid, 
because  the  howling  of  the  many  |  wolves  was  coming  near  behind 
the  village  that  night.  |  In  the  morning  when  day  came  one  of  the 
men  went  out  of  the  |  house,  and  he  saw  many  wolves  on  the  bank 
60  at  the  |  upper  end  of  the  village  walking  along  the  bank,  and  ||  a 
great  wolf  walked  out  of  the  woods,  and  back  of  his  head  a  man  was 
sitting.  At  once  |  the  man  called  his  tribe  to  look  at  him.  |  And  when 
the  men  and  women  came  out,  j  they  saw  a  great  wolf  and  the  man 


41  apsEyEnx,  laEm  dzedzak'owa  biEmxEnxe.  Wa,  lasnblae  lEne£sta- 
se£w§  Q'.egedEx-dases  g'okulote.  Wa,  laEinfiawisa  hiaxwa  bebs- 
gwanEm  LE£wis  ts’.edaqe  hdquwEls  laxes  g'ig'okwe  qa£s  la  a£wax£- 
ulsa  lax  l  !  an !  as  an  a£y  as  e  s  g'ig'okwe  qaxs  ek'aeda  bulla.  Wa,  k‘  !es- 
45  £Ern£lawise  alaEm  gex'gas  ahvaqwalas  laasa  gEmot  '.Eg'adeda  aLanEm 
lax  £nalenagwisasa  g'dkula.  Wa,  lafiae  edzaqwa  gEmot  ’.Eg- afieda 
gaxanEme  laxa  aLana£yasa  g'okula.  Wa,  la£lae  edzaqwa  Emot'.E- 
g‘a£leda  aLanEm  laxa  apsdtasa  £wa  lax  nExk‘!otasa  g'okula. 
Wa,  la£lae  edzaqwa  g'Emot!Eg'a£leda  aLanEm  lax  g'ildzagwas- 
50  dasa  g'ale  gEmotlala.  Wa,  la£lae  qlenEma  la  biEmadzaqwa  gEmo- 
tlaleda  ananEma.  Wa,  1  aEindae  sEnbEndxa  £nala  LE£wa  ganoLe 
gEmoteda  qlenEme  eananEma.  Wa,  laEmfiae  qlayaxeda  bebE- 
gwanEmas  heg'ilas  gwek'lale  qaxs  hae  gwex's  dadag  iltsleda  eaLa- 
nEmaxag'okulaxa  ganoLe.  Wa,  laEmfiae  £nax'wats!EndEk'edag'ala 
55  £nEememotsa  Ts!5t.s!Enasa  g'axe  xEnLEla  £nExwabaleda  q leriEme 
gEmotlala  eaLaiiEm  lax  aLana£yasa  g'okillaxa  ganoLe.  Wa,  la£lae 
£nax'£idxa  gaala,  laafiase  lawElseda  biEmokwe  bEgwanEm  laxes 
g'okwe.  Wa,  la£lae  dox£waLElaxa  qleiiEm  eaLanEm  lax  £nalena- 
gwesasa  g'okula  g'llEmg'llIsEla  laq.  Wa,  g'axfiae  g'llolt laliseda 
60  fwalase  aLanEm  k Iwaxpaatalaxa  bEgwanEme.  Wa,  hex'bdaEm- 
lawisa  bEgwanEme  la  gwayehJ.Esxes  g'okiilote  qa  dox£wideseq. 
Wii,  g'il£Em£lawise  g'ax  £wl£la  hoquwElseda  bebEgwanEine  LE£wis 
tsledaqe,  wa,  laEmfiae  dox£waLElaxa  £walase  aLanEmaxs  k'.wax- 
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sitting  |  behind  his  head,  and  many  wolves  walking  around  him.  || 
G'ilalalit  was  the  name  of  the  great  wolf  |  behind  whose  head  the 
man  was  sitting.  Then  they  recognized  |  that  the  man  was  Qleged, 
who  was  singing  a  sacred  song.  Then  the  old  people  |  told  all  the 
men  and  women  to  purify  themselves  at  once.  |  Then  all  the  men 
and  ||  women  broke  off  hemlock  branches  back  of  the  |  houses,  and 
went  into  the  water  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  |  all  washed  them¬ 
selves  with  hemlock  branches.  The  great  wolf  |  G'ilalalit  was  stand¬ 
ing  still  as  though  he  was  watching  the  |  many  wolves,  what  they 
were  doing.  After  the  people  had  finished  purifing  themselves  || 
and  had  gone  out  of  the  river,  they  sat  down  in  front  of  |  the  house 
of  Qleged.  They  were  watching  what  was  going  to  happen.  |  They 
cleared  the  house  of  Qleged.  |  When  Qleged  saw  the  men  sitting  on 
the  ground,  he  got  off  from  the  neck  |  of  G'ilalalit,  and  stood  on  the 
beach.  Then  ||  G'ilalalit  and  the  many  wolves  went  back  into  the 
woods.  Q  leged  stood  on  the  beach  |  singing  his  sacred  song,  and  all 
the  men  made  ready  |  to  catch  him.  When  the  men  |  went  towards 
Q  leged,  who  was  standing  on  the  beach,  he  pointed  with  the  |  thing 
that  he  held,  which  was  like  a  baton,  towards  the  mountain  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  ||  And  immediately  the  mountain  caught  fire. 


Laatalaxa  bEgwanEme.  We,  heEmdawisa  qlenEme  e  an  an  Em  g'i- 
le£stalaq.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  G'llalalitexa  £walase  aLanEmxa  klwax- 
Laatfilaxa  bEgwanEme.  Wa,  laEmdae  dnaltleg'aaLEleda  bE¬ 
gwanEme,  hefine  Qlegededa  yalaqula.  Wii,  laEmdaeda  qlulsqltil- 
yakwe  £nex‘  qa  a£mes  hex'ddaEm  £wlda  q  leqElaxddeda  £naxwa  be- 
bEgwanEm  LE£wis  tsledaqe.  Wii,  hex'ddaEmdawisa  £naxwa  bebE¬ 
gwanEm  LE£wis  tsledaqe  la  LlEx£wid  laxa  qlwaxe  lax  aLan&£yases 
g'ig'okwe,  qa£s  lii  hoxsta  laxa  £wa  nEqEmalisases  g'ig'okwe.  Wa, 
laEmdae  £naxwa  q!wax£eta.  Wii,  aEmdawisa  £walase  aLanEmxa 
G'ilalalite  gfiles  he  gwex's  x'itslaxfilax  gwegwalag'ilidzasas  LE£wa 
qlenEme  eaLanEma.  Wii,  g'il£Em£lawise  gwala  qleqElax-£ide  laa£lase 
hox£wusta  laxa  £wa.  Wii,  lax-da£xU£lae  k!us£Elsa  lax  Llasanfbyas 
gmkwas  Qlegede.  Wii,  laEmdae  doqwalaxes  gwaeyidalasLa.  Wa, 
hex’ddaEmLa  ex£wetsE£we  g'okwas  Qlegede,  wa,  laEmdae  doqu- 
ladna  klutslEse  bebEgwanEm  lax  Qlegedaxs  lae  laxa  lax  oxLaata- 
£yasa  G'ilalalite.  Wa,  aEmdawise  la  La£wes  laalanase  g'lkyag'ida 
G'ilalalite  LE£wa  c|lenEme  eaLanEma.  Wii,  laEmdae  Qlegede  La£wis 
yalaqula.  Wii,  lasmdaeda  £niixwa  bebEgwanEm  xwanalEla  qa£s  la- 
lag'e  daq.  Vv'ii,  g'il£Em£lawise  £wlda  qasddeda  bebEgwanEm  gwE- 
£yolEla  lax  La£wldzasas  Qlegede  laadase  Qlegede  nox£w!tses  daa- 
kwe  he  gwex's  tlEmyayo  laxa  nEg'a  lax  apsotasa  £wa.  Wa,  he- 
x'ddaEmdawise  diaxwa  x'lx£ede  oguma£yasa  nEg'a.  Wii,  liidae 
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86  Then  |  he  pointed  his  fire-bringer  to  the  mountain  up  the  river,  | 
while  he  was  standing  on  the  beach,  and  continued  singing  his 
sacred  song.  Then  |  the  mountain  caught  fire.  Then  |  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  numaym  Ts  lots  lEiia  were  afraid  on  account  of  what  was 
90  done  by  Qleged.  ||  The  old  men  encouraged  all  |  the  men,  and  told 
them  not  to  be  afraid.  Then  all  |  the  men  stood  in  a  row,  and  walked 
together,  j 

When  they  came  near  him,  the  |  line  of  men  bent  around  Q  !eged ; 
95  and  as  soon  as  the  ||  ends  of  the  line  of  men  passed  Qleged,  who  was 
standing  on  the  beach,  |  they  encircled  him.  Then  Q  !eged  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle.  When  |  the  ring  of  men  was  getting  small 
Qleged  disappeared  and  |  stood  on  the  beach  farther  up  the  river 
froni  those  who  tried  to  catch  him.  In  vain  |  the  men  surrounded 
100  him  again.  He  did  the  same  ||  as  he  had  done  before.  Ihen  an  old 
man  spoke,  |  and  said,  “O  Tribe!  let  us  go  home  for  a  while.”  | 
Then  all  the  men  agreed  |  to  what  he  said,  and  they  all  started  and  | 
5  went  into  the  house  of  Qleged.  As  soon  as  they  were  all  in  ||  the  old 
man  spoke,  and  said,  |  “Let  them  call  the  women  to  come  quickly, 
and  the  virgins.”  j  At  once  four  young  men  ]  went  out  of  the  house 


86  et!ed  nox£wItses  xumtxiimtag'ila  laxa  nEg'a,  lax  £nala£yas  Lawi- 
dzasas  laxes  heniEndzaqulaenehne  yalaqula.  Wa,  laEmxae  xux- 
£ede  ogumaeyasa  nEg'a.  Wa,  laEmdae  k'ek'alex'£ideda  g'ala  £iie- 
hnemotasa  Ts  lots ’.Enas  gwalagulidzasas  Q’.egede.  Wa,  ladaeda 
90  q’.ulsq'.ulyakwe  aEm  lElak’.ulax  nenaqa£yasa  £naxwa  bebEgwanEm 
qa  k'!eses  k'ilEla.  Wa,  laEmdawise  ylpEmg'aliseda  hiaxwa  bebE- 
gwanEma.  Wii,  ladae  £nEmax'£id  qas£ida. 

Wa,  g’il£Em£lawise  ex‘a£nakula  laqexs  lae  wag'E£nakuleda  £was- 
gEmg'itElasasa  liebEgwa.nEmex  Q’.egede.  Wa,  g4l£Em£lawise 
95  ha£yaqe  £wax‘sba£yasa  bebEgwanEmax  La£widzasas  Qlegedaxs  lae 
k-EmesgEmlisaq.  Wii,  laEnklae  nExts’.alise  Q'.egede.  Wii,  gil- 
£Ein£liiwise  t’.oxts' !a£naktileda  bebEgwanEm,  lae  x4s£ede  Q’.egede 
qa£s  lii  Lax£walis  lax  £nalalisasa  k'Em£yiiq;  wii,  lae  wax-  et’.ededa 
bebEgwanEme  k'EmesgEmlisaq.  Wii,  aEmdaxaawise  he  gwex,£ides 
100  gdlx'de  gwex-£idaasa.  Wii,  la£lae  yaq’.Eg-a£leda  q’.ulyakwe  bEgwii- 
nEina.  Wa,  la£lae  £nek-a:  “£ya,  g'okulot,  lalag'aEmasLEns  na£na- 
kwa,”  hiexdae.  Wii,  la£lae  hex-i£da£ma  £naxwa  bebEgwanEm  ex-£a- 
k’Ex  waldEinas.  Wa,  lax'da£xu£lae  £wl£la  qas£ida  qa£s  la  £wi£la 
liogweL  lax  gmkwas  Q’.egede.  Wa,  gul£Em£lawise  £wi£laeLExs  lae 
5  yaq’.EguTleda  qliilyakwe  bEgwaiiEina.  Wii,  lii£lae  £nek‘a:  “Ha- 
g-ax'i  Le£lalasE£wa  ts’.Edaqax  qa  g'axeso  £wi£la  LE£wa  k- !ek- ’.E£yalax 
ha£nak!wala,”  la  £nex-£lae.  Wii,  hex,£idaEm£lawisa  mokwe  ha£yal£a 
la  hoquwEls  laxa  g'okwe  qa£s  lii  Le£lala  £wl£laxa  ts’.edaqe  le£w a  k’!e- 
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and  called  all  the  women  and  the  |  virgins,  and  when  they  had  come,  the  || 
old  man  spoke,  and  said,  “Listen  why  1  |  call  you,  women.  I  suppose 
that  |  you  all  keep  your  napkins.  I  wish  that  you,  who  are  menstruat¬ 
ing,  |  and  you,  virgins,  burn  your  napkins  |  around  the  great  Q  leged, 
who  has  a  supernatural  treasure.”  Thus  he  said.  ||  And  immediately 
the  menstruating  women  took  off  their  cedar-bark  napkins,  and  |  put  it 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  And  others  who  were  not  menstruat¬ 
ing  went  out  of  the  house  |  to  get  their  napkins  which  they  kept.  | 
When  they  had  brought  all,  the  |  men  and  the  women  and  the  virgins 
went  out.  ||  They  were  going  to  try  to  catch  Q  leged ;  and  |  when 
they  came  to  the  place  where  he  was  standing  on  the  beach,  they 
surrounded  him.  Then  they  put  fire  |  to  the  cedar-hark  napkins 
of  all  the  women;  and  when  the  fire  began  to  smoke,  |  all  the  men 
and  the  women  sat  down.  |  Then  the  smoke  of  the  fire  went  to¬ 
wards  Qleged,  and  his  ||  fire-bringer  and  death-bringer  disappeared. 
Then  Qleged  spoke,  and  j  said,  “Arise,  and  let  us  go  home,  for  | 
you  have  made  me  secular.”  Thus  he  said.  Now,  Qleged  had 
been  brought  back  |  by  this.  As  soon  as  he  went  into  his  house, 
he  |  told  them  that  the  wolves  had  gathered  all  the  pieces  of  his 
body,  ||  as  they  had  been  thrown  away  by  four  grizzly  bears. 


k'lE£yala.  Wa,  g'ax'da£xu£lae  £wI£laeLa.  Wa,  laflae  yaq'.Eg'affeda 
qlulyakwe  bEgwanEma.  Wa,  la£lae  £nek'a:  “Weg'a  hoLelaxEn 
lag'ila  £nex-  qa£s  laos  Le£lalasE£wa  yun  tsledaq  qaxg'ln  k'ota£meg'in- 
Lol  £naxwa  axelaxes  eedEmaos.  Wa,  lahnesEn  walaqeloL  exEnta 
yuL  k' lek- lEyal,  yixg'En  £ne£nak'elEk'  qEns  lalag'i  nE£wexse£stEnts 
eedEmaqos  laxa  £walase  Logwale  Qlegede,”  £nex'£lae.  Wa,  hex'fi- 
daEinffawisa  eexEnta  tsledaq  axalaxes  k'adzEkwe  eedEm  qa£s 
axalllEles.  Wa,  lafiaeda  k’lese  eexEnta  la  hdquwEls  laxa  g'okwe 
qa£s  la  ax£edxes  eedEinote  laxes  g’ig'okwe,  qaxs  eaxelahnaaq. 
Wit  g’axda£xu£lae  dalaq.  Wa,  g'il£Em£lawise  g’axExs  lae  £wl£la 
etlede  hoquwElseda  bebEgwanEm  LE£wa  tsledaqe  LE£wa  k’lek'lE- 
£yala.  Wa,  laEmffae  £wi£la  lal  k’Em£yaLEx  Qlegede.  Wa,  gfil£Em£la- 
wise  lag'aa  lax  La£widzasas  lae  x-Eme£stEndEq.  Wa,  la£lae  mEnqa- 
sE£wa  eedEmasa  £naxwa  tsledaqa.  Wa,  g'il£Em£lawise  gu£nex£widaxs 
lae  £naxwa  k!us£aliseda  £naxwa  bebEgwanEm  LE£wa  tsledaqe.  Wa, 
g‘il£Ein£lawise  lag’aeda  gu£nequla  lax  Qlegede,  lae  xfishde  daakwas- 
xa  xumtxumtag'ila  halaya.  Wii,  laffae  Qlegede  yaq'.Eg'affa.  Wa, 
la£lae  £nek‘a:  “Weg'a  qlwag’Elis  qEns  lalag'i  na£nakwa  qaxs 
lEhnaaqos  haxusfidamas  g'axEn,”  £nex'£lae.  Wa,  lahne  lapanEme 
Qlegede  laxeq.  Wa,  g'il£Em£lawise  laeL  laxes  g'okwaxs  lae  tslE_ 
k'  lalElasa  aLaiiEmaxs  he£mae  la  mammsgEmax  £naxwa  wiwElx'La- 
liis,  yixs  lae  tslEqEme£stala£yosa  g'lla  mowa.  Wii,  laflaeda  aLa- 
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31  The  wolves  |  had  taken  him  into  their  house,  and  put  together  the 
pieces  of  his  body.  |  Then  four  wolves  had  been  sent  to  take  the  one  | 
leg  that  had  been  buried  by  the  tribe;  and  when  |  they  had  come 
35  back  bringing  the  one  leg,  they  stuck  it  on  ||  where  it  had  been 
before;  and  after  they  had  done  so,  they  sprinkled  water  of  life  over 
him.  |  Then  Qleged  had  come  back  to  life  after  that.  As  soon  as  | 
night  came,  they  had  called  all  kinds  of  animals  |  to  come  and  see 
Nung' axtahye,  the  £walas£axaaku,  that  night.  |  It  was  not  long 
40  before  the  four  men  ||  who  were  wolves  had  come  back.  They  had 
been  |  all  around  the  world,  and  it  was  not  long  before  [  all  kinds  of 
animals  had  come  into  the  large  house.  And  when  |  all  were  in,  the 
song-leaders  had  beaten  time  on  the  |  time-beating  boards.  Then 
45  one  hundered  men  ||  with  wolf-head  fore-head-masks  had  come  out  of 
the  rear  of  the  house.  The  masks  were  made  like  the  heads  of  | 
wolves.  Then  they  had  gone  around  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
house;  and  |  when  all  had  come  out,  the  song-leaders  had  sung 
four  |  songs.  And  after  the  last  [  song  had  been  ended  by  the  song- 
leaders,  they  had  gone  back  into  the  sacred  room  on  which  was 
50  painted  ||  G'ilalalit.  After  they  had  finished,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  had  spoken,  |  and  said,  “Are  you  watching,  |  friend  Qleged? 


31  nEme  laeLas  laxes  g'5kwe  qa£s  la  axodalax  wIwElx’Lalas.  Wa, 
g'axfiae  £yalagEma  mowe  eaLanEm  qa  g'axes  ax£etsE£wa  apsotsi- 
dza£ye  g'oguydsxa  wuiiEmtasE£wases  g'okiilote.  Wa,  g'il£Em£lawise 
la  aedaaqa  dagfilqulaxa  apsotsldza£ye  g'oguyds  lae  klutlaLElodayo 
35  laxes  axalaase.  Wa,  g'il£Em£lawise  gwaluxs  lae  xos£ets5sa  q!ula£sta 
ewapa.  Wa,  laEmdae  qlulax-Tde  Qlegede  laxeq.  Wa,  g'il£Em£la- 
wise  ganoTida  lae  qasasE£weda  £naxwa  ogtiqlemas  g'ilg'aomas  qa 
g-axes  x'ltslax'ilax  Nung'axta£ye,  ylxs  £walas£axaakweLaxa  garioLe. 
Wii,  k-!es£lat!a  giilaxs  g'axae  aedaaqaxa  mokwe  la£naxwa  bebE- 
40  gwanEmxs  aLanEm£maaLal.  Wit,  laEmdae  £nek'Exs  la£mex-de 
laestalisxEns  £nalax.  Wit,  k'!es£lat!a  galaxs  g’axae  hogweLEleda 
£naxwa  oguq  lemas  g'ilg'aemas,  laxa  £walase  g'okwa.  Wa,  g:il£Em£la- 
wise  £wI£laeLa,  wit,  hex,£idaEm£lawise  LEXEdzodeda  ne£nagadaxes 
LexEdzowe  saokwa.  Wa,  g'axfiae  h5x£wult!allleda  lak'lEnde  bebE- 
45  gwanEm  xux-esewalaxa  xusewa£yexa  nanaxts lE£wa£max  x'omsasa 
aLanEm.  Wa,  laEmdae  laestalIlElaxa  laqawalllasa  g’okwe.  Wa, 
g-fi£Em£lawise  £w!£lolt  lallla  lae  dEnx£ededa  ne£nagade.  Wa,  m5s- 
gEmfiaeda  q  lEmq '.EmdEmas.  Wa,  k-  !es£Em£lawise  q  lulbeda  ElxLa£ye 
dEnx£edayasa  ne£nagadaxs  lae  latslalil  laxa  mawile  k‘  ladEdzalaxa 
50  G'ilalalit.  Wa,  laEindae  gwala  laxeq.  Wa,  la£lae  yaq’Eg'ade 
yayaq '.EntEmelasa  g'okwe.  Wa,  la£lae  £nek'a:  “LE£mas  doqwalaa, 
qast,  Qlegede.  LaEms  lal  LogwalaLExa  £walas£axaaku;  wa,  he£misa 
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Now  you  will  obtain  the  £walas£axaaku  and  |  the  name  Nung‘axta£ye.  53 
This  will  be  your  name,  and  you  will  have  the  |  fire-bringer  and 
death-bringer.  You  shall  not  ||  stay  here  long,  only  until  the  end  55 
of  the  year.  Then  we  shall  J  take  you  home,  friend.”  Thus  he  had 
said.  Thus  said  Qleged  while  he  was  telling  his  |  tribe  what  had 
happened.  Now  this  is  imitated  when  they  |  give  a  winter  dance, 
and  that  is  why  the  Awa£lLEla  own  the  £walas£axaaku.  |  That  is  the 
end  of  this.1  jl 


LegEmase  Nung'axta£ye.  Wa,  laEms  LegadElts.  Wa,  g'abneseg'a  53 
xumtxumtag'ilak'  halayY  LaEmxaak-  lal  Ian,  qast.  Wa,  kdesLEs 
galal  laqu.  AEniLEs  dzedzEkugwilal  yul  lox,  qast,  qEnu£xo  lal  55 
taodLos,  qast,”  £nex-£lae,  £nek'e  Qlegedaxs  lae  ts lEk"  lalElaxes 
g’okulote..  Wa,  a£mese  la  nanaxts !l£wax  gweg'i£lalasas  lae  yawi- 
x'Ela.  Wa,  heEm  lag'ilasa  Awa£lLEla  axnogwatsa  £walas£axaakwe. 
LaEm  lab  a  laxeq.1 


1  For  additional  beliefs  and  customs  see  Addenda,  p.  1331. 


VI.  SOCIAL  CUSTOMS 
Customs  Relating  to  Eating 

1  This  is  the  size  into  which  the  salmon  is  broken  when  a  chief- 
tainess  gives  to  eat  to  the  chief.  |  Into  larger  pieces  breaks  it  the 
wife  of  a  |  common  man.  | 

Distribution- of  Porpoise 

The  dorsal  fin  and  the  side-fins  of  the  porpoise  are  given  to  chiefs 
5  at  ||  great  feasts.  To  the  head  chief  is  given  |  the  chest  of  the  por¬ 
poise.  The  body  is  given  |  to  the  common  people.  That  is  all 
about  this.  | 

Distribution  of  Seal 

The  hair-seal  also  teaches  the  common  people  their  place;  |  for 
10  chiefs  receive  the  chest,  and  ||  the  chiefs  next  in  rank  receive  the 
limbs.  They  only  give  pieces  of  the  body  of  the  |  seal  to  common 
people  of  the  tribes,  and  they  give  the  |  tail  of  the  seal  to  people 


Customs  Relating  to  Eating 

1  Wa,  heEm  kdopesa  modzilasa  g-Jgama£yaxs  hamg’Ilaaxa  bE- 

o-wanEine.  Wit,  laua  awawastowe  k‘!opa--yasa  gEnEmasa  bEgwa- 
nEmax'sala. 

Distribution  of  Porpoise 

Wa,  heEm  yaqlwemasa  g-ig-Egama£ya  Lag-a£ye  LE£wa  basbEle  laxa 

5  £walase  sakwelaxa  k'!olot!e.  Wa,  he£mis  yaq'.wemasa  xamagE- 

ma£ye  gugama£ya  haqlwayasa  kdolotle.  Wa,  lit  yax£widayuwa 

ogwida£ye'laxa  bebEgwanEmq  lalame.  Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Distribution  of  Seal *  1 * * * 5 * * * * 10 

Wa,  heEmxaeda  megwate  q  loPaLElatsa  bEgulIdasyaxes  awalox£- 
unase  qaeda  g'ig‘Egkma£yaxs  yagwadaasa  liaqlwayowe  LE£wa 

10  Laspala  laxa  g'agEle.  ’  Wa,  a£mese  la  yEyaqwax's'alayo  ogwida£yasa 
megwate  laxa  bEgullda£yasa  lelqwalaLa£ye.  Wii,  la  yaxAvidayowe 

i  See  also  p.  544,  lines  206-209,  the  translation  of  which  is  as  follows:  Only  this  teaches  the  common 
people  their  low  position;  for  when  cinquefoil-roots  are  given  at  a  feast,  the  chiefs  receive  the  long 
cinquefoil-roots,  and  the  short  roots  are  given  to  (the  common  people);  for  chiefs  eat  the  long  cinque¬ 
foil-roots,  and  all  the  common  people  eat  the  short  roots. 
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lowest  in  rank.  Therefore  |  trouble  often  follows  a  seal-feast  and  a  13 
feast  of  short  and  long  |  cinquefoil-roots;  for  when  a  man  who 
gives  ||  a  seal-feast  with  many  seals  hates  another  man,  he  gives  him  15 
a  piece  of  blubber  from  the  body,  |  although  he  may  be  of  noble 
descent;  and  they  do  the  same  with  the  short  cinquefoil-roots,  j 
That  is  all  about  this.  | 


Feast  of  Currants 

As  soon  as  everything  has  been  brought  out  and  put  down,  (the 
woman)  sends  two  young  men  |  to  go  and  invite  her  husband’s 
tribe.  They  go ;  ||  and  after  they  have  gone  into  all  the  houses  of  the  20 
village,  they  come  back.  They  are  also  |  sent  to  draw  water;  and 
immediately  each  takes  a  |  large  water-bucket  in  each  hand,  and 
they  go  down  to  draw  water.  When  they  come  back,  they  pour  |  a 
little  into  each  dish  that  stands  on  the  floor.  When  the  buckets  are 
empty,  |  they  go  to  draw  more  water  in  the  same  four  large  ||  buck-  25 
ets.  When  they  come  back,  carrying  the  bucket  with  water  one  in 
each  hand,  |  the  two  water-carriers  are  told  to  put  down  the  buckets  | 
and  to  call  those  who  are  to  eat  the  currant  cakes.  |  They  go  into  all 
the  houses,  and  then  they  come  back  again;  and  when  |  they  come 
back,  the  two  young  men  who  act  as  messengers  are  told  to  ||  spread  30 
the  long  mats  around  the  house  in  which  the  currants  are  to  be  eaten.  | 

L  !odzayoxsda£yasa  megwate  lax  bEkwaxa.  Wa,  hednis  lag'ilas  12 
qlunala  xomalElasa  sakwelaxa  megwate  LEfwa  tlEqwelaxa  tlExu- 
sose  LE£wa  Laxapelaxa  Laxabalise  qaxs  g'iPmae  Lleidasaleda 
sakwelaxa  qlenEme  megwata  qa£s  lasa  dgwidedzEse  xudze  laxa  15 
wax‘eEm  g'eqamena,  wa,  laxae  heEm  gweg'ilayowa  tlExusose. 
Wa,  laEm  gwal  laxeq. 

Feast  of  Currants 

Wa,  g'iPmese  g'ax  £wFla  gwax'gulilExs  lae  £yalaqasa  hiPyaPa 
madokwa  qa  las  Ledalax  g'okiilotases  laPwiinEme.  Wa,  lax'da£xwe. 
Wa,  g'iPmese  £wilxtolsaxa  g'okulaxs  g'axae  aedaaqa.  Wa,  laxae  20 
£yalagEm  qa£s  la  tsax  £wapa.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  £wax-sEnx£widxa 
awawe  naEngats  !a  qa£s  la  tsex'Tdxa  £wape,  qa£s  g’axe  guxtslalasa 
holale  laxa  IdElq  Iwaxs  lae  mExela.  Wa,  guPmese  £wllghlts!aweda 
naEngats  !axs  lae  et!edEx-da£xu  tsex-£ida  yixaasa  mosgEme  awa 
naEngats !a.  Wa,  g'iPmese  g’ax  £wax'SEnkulaxa  £wabEts!ala  naEn- 25 
gats^xs  lae  axsE£weda  ma£lokwe  tsetsEyilgls,  qa£s  hanEmg'allles, 
qa£s  la  etse£staxa  tlExtlaqLaxa  qledzEdzowe  tlEqa.  Wa,  gnPEm- 
xaawise  £wllxtolsaxa  g'okulaxs  g'axae  aedaaqa.  Wa,  g'iPmese 
g'ax  aedaaqeda  ma£loku  etse£stElg'is  ha£yaPaxs  lae  axk'!alaso£,  qa£s 
LEp  lalllElesa  g'ilsg'ildEdzowe  le£wa£ya  lax  awPstalllasa  t lExt  lagats  !e-  30 
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32  Immediately  they  obey  the  order  of  the  |  host  who  is  about  to  give 
a  feast  of  currant  cakes.  When  this  is  done  they  really  |  go  to  cal 
again.  Now  they  stay  longer  in  each  house  while  they  are  calling,  | 
and  some  of  the  guests  begin  to  come  when  they  are  called  this  time. 
35  After  they  have  gone  through  ||  the  whole  village,  they  go  hack  again, 
and  now  the  two  messengers  |  take  the  fire-wood  and  put  it  on  t  ie 
fire.  After  they  have  done  so,  |  they  are  sent  by  the  host  who  is 
about  to  give  the  currant-feast  to  [look  for  laces]  call  a  fourth  time.  | 
They  go  out,  enter  all  the  houses,  |  and  say  the  following  as  they  go 
in:  “ [We  are]  looking  for  a  face,  [we  are]  looking  for  a  face.”  When 
40  thev  find  a  ||  man  or  a  woman,  both  say  at  the  same  time,  |  “Wo, 
wo, “wo,  wo!  Get  up  and  go  to  the  feast!”  This  is  the  way  |  they 
speak  when  it  is  winter-dance  season;  but  they  do  not  say  this 
during  the  secular  |  summer  season,  for  in  summer  they  just  say, 
when  they  go  the  fourth  time  calling,  |  “We  come  back  to  call  you, 
the  only  one  (who  has  not  come  yet);”  and  they  just  stand  waiting 
45  for  the  one  for  whom  ||  they  went  to  get  ready;  and  when  he  finishes, 
the  |  messengers  go  hack  with  him.  A  hen  they  come  in,  (it  is  seen 
that)  |  it  is  generally  the  son  (or  daughter)  of  a  chief  who  is  ashamed 
because  of  it.  |  As  soon  as  he  sits  down,  he  asks  the  song-leader  to  sing  | 
his  feast-song ;  (he  continues)  “for  it  is  obtained  by  me  because  my  child 
50  did  not  come  earlier.”  ||  Thus  speaks  the  one  who  has  been  called  last, 


31  Laxa  qiedzEdzoweg-okwa.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  nanagegAx  waldEmasa 
q!eselaLaxa  qiedzEdzowe  t'.Eqa.  Wa,  gdbmese  gwalExs  lae  alak11 
etse£sta.  Wii,  la£me  gagegllllEla  lax  g'igmkwases  etse£stasE£we. 
Wa,  la£me  g-axamEnqfil5  etse£stasE£was.  Wa,  glbmese  labElsaxa 
35  g'oxudEmsaxs  g'axae  aedaaqa.  Wa,  lax'da£xu£meda  madokwe  etse- 
£stElgfis  ax£edxa  lEqwa  qa£s  lEqwelax’Tde.  Wa,  glb'mese  gwalExs 
lae  £yalagEmsa  q!eselaLaxa  qledzEdzowe  t!Eqa,  qa^s  lit  dadoquma. 
Wa,  hex,£ida£mese  lax‘da£xwa,  qa£s  lii  laL!EsEla  laxa  g  okula. 
Wii,  he£me  la  waldEmxtE£wese  “dadoqumab.”  Wii,  glbmese  q!iixa 
40  hnsmokwe  bEgwiinEma  Lohna  ts!Edaqe,  lae  £nEmax,£id  -nek'a: 
“Wo,  wo,  wo,  wo!  Lax£wid  qa£s  laos  k!wela.”  Wii,  lieEm  gwe- 
k- Jalatsexs  ts!ets!eqae.  Wii,  lii  k- !es  he  gwekdalaxs  baxusaaxa 
heEnxe,  ylxs  a£mae  £nex'xa  lieEnxaxs  lae  mop  !ene£sta  etse  sta . 
“G'axmEnu£xu  £nEnqEma  etse£stoL.”  Wii,  lii  a,Em  Laxwemilxes 
45  etse£stanEmaxs  lae  xwanablda.  Wii,  g'lbmese  gwalExs  g'axaeda 
etse£stElg1se  qiiqslaxes  etse£stanEme.  Wii,  glbmese  £wblaeLEXs 
lae  q  !unala  max'ts’.eda  aleLe  etseestaiiEmxs  naxsalae  bEk!wena£yas. 
Wii,  glbmese  k'.wag’alilExs  lae  axkdalaxa  nagade,  qa  dEnx£e- 
desesa  kiwelayalayowa  q'.EmdEins,  “  qa  gwanEmsEn  genet !ena£ye,” 
50  £nek’a  iilElxsda£ye  etse£stanEma.  Wii,  hex'£ida£mese  dEnx£edayowe 
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and  immediately  they  sing  his  |  feast-song.  When  the  guests  stop  51 
singing,  |  he  calls  a  speaker  from  his  own  numaym,  |  who  can  speak 
well;  and  as  soon  as  the  speaker  arrives,  the  one  who  came  late  tells 
the  one  whom  he  called  |  to  promise  a  feast,  and  to  say  that  he  will  || 
sell  a  canoe  for  it;  for  generally  they  say  that  they  will  sell  a  canoe,  55 
and  this  is  the  way  they  do  in  summer.  |  It  is  somewhat  different 
during  the  winter-dancing  season,  when  the  messengers  go  back  to 
look  for  those  who  have  |  not  come  in  yet  before  the  cannibal  dancers 
and  the  Seal  Society  come  in ;  and  if  |  they  do  not  find  the  one  whom 
they  want,  and  particularly  a  (chief’s)  beloved  daughter,  |  if  she 
stays  away  too  long  and  does  not  come  home,  then  they  give  up 
waiting,  ||  and  they  just  go  and  call  the  cannibal  dancer  and  the  Seal  60 
Society.  |  As  soon  as  they  come  in  and  sit  down  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  where  the  cakes  of  currants  )  are  to  be  eaten,  after  making  a 
speech  in  praise  of  them,  (the  messengers)  |  go  out  of  the  house. 
Then  he  sees  the  one  for  whom  they  went,  |  and  who  has  arrived  on 
the  beach  after  having  paddled.  Then  they  go  back  into  the  house, 
and  ||  tell  the  host  that  the  one  whom  they  could  not  find  has  arrived.  J  65 
Then  at  once  she  is  called  in  by  the  two  |  messengers ;  and  when  they 
come  to  the  one  whom  they  are  calling,  the  two  |  messengers  say, 
“Only  you  have  been  awaited!  Come!  We  have  been  |  sent  for 
you  by  the  host  to  bring  you  in.”  Thus  they  say  ||  to  her.  Then  70 
she  puts  on  a  good  blanket,  and,  |  after  doing  so,  she  walks  among 


k!welayalayas  qtemdEma.  Wa,  gITmese  q!wel£Ideda  k.'welalaxs  51 
lae  Ledalaxa  eg’ilwate  lax  yaq  tent  !alaxa  Elkwe  g’ayol  lax  £nE£me- 
motas.  Wa,  gITmese  g’axa  laeda  genete  laxes  Le£lalasE£we,  qa£s 
axkdalaq,  qa  qasowes  hamaxasa  xwak!una,  qaxs  hehnae  qiiinala 
Lex£etso£sa  qasowe.  Wa,  heEm  gweg’ilasxa  heEnxe.  Wa,  gITmese  55 
ts!ets!eqaxs  lae  aogibqela,  yixs  lae  dadoqumeda  etse£sta,  ylxs 
k’!es£mae  g’ax  hogwlLa  haamats!a  LE£wa  meEmgwate.  Wa,  gdl- 
£mese  k’!es  q!axa  lElwegEme  la£wene  tstedaqa,  yixs  laasnokwae. 
Wa,  g’iTmese  xEnLEla  gala  k’!es  g’ax  na£nakuxs  lae  pEx’Idaya. 
Wa,  ITmise  la  etse£stasE£weda  haamats!a  LE£wa  meEmgwate.  Wa,  60 
gITmese  g-ax  hogwiLaxs  lae  k!us£alila  laxa  nEqewalilasa  q!esq!a- 
dzats!eLaxa  q!edzEdzowe  t!Eqa.  Wa,  gITmese  gwala  tstelwaqaqes 
laas  lawElse  laxa  g'okwe.  Wa,  la  dox£waLElaxa  yale  etse£stas5£xs 
g’axae  g-ax£allsax  sex£widEx-de.  Wa,  la  edeLa  laxa  g’okwe  qa£s 
la  nenlElaxa  k!welasaxs  g’ax£mae  na£nakwa  la  £yag’ils  etse£sta-  65 
sE£wa.  Wa,  hex,£ida£mese  la  etse£stas5£sa  eetse£stElg’ise  ma£lokwa. 
Wa,  gITmese  lag’aa  laxes  etse£stasE£waxs  lae  £nex’da£xweda  ma£lo- 
kwe  eetse£stElg’isa:  “AEms  la  ets  !eltsE£wa.  Gelag’a,  g’ax£mEnu£xu 
TiEnqEma  £yalagEmsa  k!welase,  qEnu£xu  g’axe  etse£stoL,”  £nex’da£- 
xweq.  Wa,  hex’£ida£mese  la  ax£edxes  ek’e  nEx£una£ya  qa£s  nEx£un-  70 
des.  Wa,  gITmese  gwalExs  lae  qagexa  etse£stanEmaq.  Wa, 
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72  those  who  are  calling  her.  |  The  two  messengers  go  in  first;  and  as 
soon  as  they  enter  |  the  door  of  the  feast-house,  they  say,  |  Look  at 
her!  She  has  arrived  now.”  And  as  soon  as  the  woman  walks  m,  II 
75  the  guests  all  shout,  and  say,  “You  have  been  called,  you  have  been 
called  in!”  The  |  woman  goes  in  and  stands  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
just  |  outside  of  the  f eastern,  between  them  and  the  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  house;  ]  and  at  once  her  father  gets  up  and  tells  the  song- 
leader  to  |  sing  his  daughter’s  song.  Then  the  guests  begin  to  sing,  II 
80  and  the  woman  begins  to  dance;  and  as  soon  as  the  |  singing  stops, 
the  woman  sits  down  among  the  women  to  whom  she  belongs,  |  and 
her  father  promises  a  feast  to  his  tribe.  | 

Huckleberry  Feast 

1  When  this  has  been  done,1  the  husband  and  the  wife  get  the  | 
huckleberry-dishes  and  spoons,  |  and  put  them  down  at  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  huckleberries  are  to  be 
5  eaten  and  also  oil.  |  The  woman  puts  them  down,  while  ||  the 
husband  clears  out  the  house,  and  he  |  spreads  the  mats  for  the 
huckleberry-eaters  to  sit  down  on.  |  As  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  he 
calls  his  tribe  to  come  in  to  |  eat  huckleberries;  and  as  soon  as  he  has 
been  to  all  the  houses,  |  he  goes  back  again;  and  now  two  young  men 


72  he£mis  g'alag'iwa£yeda  mafiokwe  eetse£stElgusa.  W7a,  guFmese  laeL- 
dasxu  laxa  tlexuliisa  k '.weladzats  !e  g'okwa,  lae  hiEinax'hd  £nek’a: 
“Wag- a,  doqwalala g'axYmig'a.”  Wa,  g  ibmese laeLeda  ts'.Edaqaxs, 
75  lae  £naxwa£ma  k'.wele  mek'a:  “Genet,  genet,  genet.”  Wa,  afineseda 
tslEdaqe  qasa,  qa£s  la  Lax£ulll  laxa  ogwiwalllasa  g'okwe,  lax 
idasalllasa  k!wele  lax  awagawalilas  LE£wa  laqwawallle.  Wa, 
hex'£ida£mese  ompas  LaxTilIla,  qa£s  waxexa  nenagade,  qa- 
dEnx£edeses  q  lEmdEinases  xunokwe.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  dEnxm- 
80  deda  k'.wele.  Wii,  la  yEx£wideda  tslEdaqe.  Wa,  glFmese  q'.we 
thdeda  dEnxElaxs  lae  k'.waqeda  tstedaqaxes  tshsdaqwute.  Wa, 
la£me  qasowe  ompas  qaes  g’okulote. 

Huckleberry  Feast 

1  Wa,  guFmese  gwfdExs1  lae  hogwiLeda  hrvyasEk  ala  qa  s  la  k  !e- 
nEmg'alllaxes  gwatgtidats !eLe  loElq'.wa;  wii,  he£misa  luak'Ets '.Enaqe 
qa£s  g-axe  mEX£al!lElas  lax  gEmxotstolilases  gwatelats!eLe  g-okwa. 
Wii,  hefinisa  idYiia.  Wii,  hefineda  ts'.Edaqe  g'ax  ax£alilElas,  yixs 
5  la/aLes  la£wiinEme  ekwaxes  gwatelats!eLe  g'okwa.  Wii,^  liixae 
LEp !alllElasa  leElwa£ye  qa  k'.wadzoltses  gwatelag'iLaxa  gwadEme. 
Wii,  gibmese  gwaPalllExs  lae  Lefialaxes  g'okulote,  qa  g'axes  gu- 
gwhdEmg'Exa  gwadEme.  Wii,  guFmese  £wilxtolsaxa  g'okulaxs 
g-axae  aedaaqa!  Wa,  laEm  g'iix  liigmya  g'ayole  lax  Wme- 


When  the  berries  have  been  cleaned.  Continued  from  p.  581,  line  34. 
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who  belong  to  his  numaym  come  with  him,  ||  When  he  invites  to  the  10 
huckleberry  feast,  he  says,  |  when  he  first  invites  the  tribe,  “I  invite 
you  to  |  come  and  eat  the  huckleberries  of  Breakfast-Food-Giver.” 
Then  he  sends  the  two  |  young  men  to  call  again;  and  they  say, 
"We  come  to  call  you  again  |  to  eat  the  huckleberries  of  Breakfast- 
Food-Giver;”  for  this  name  belongs  to  the  huckleberry  feast  ||  when  15 
they  are  given  at  a  feast  to  many  tribes.  They  have  to  call  |  four 
times  for  a  huckleberry  feast.  When  |  the  people  come  in,  the  host 
who  gives  the  huckleberries  at  once  gets  ready,  |  and  at  the  same 
time  the  guests  begin  to  sing  the  songs.  |  Then  they  put  the  huckle¬ 
berries  into  the  dishes,  so  that  they  are  half  full.  ||  They  take  oil  and  20 
pour  it  over  them,  so  that  it  is  one  |  half  huckleberries  and  one  half 
oil.  After  doing  so,  |  they  distribute  the  spoons;  and  when  every 
one  has  his  spoon,  they  put  the  |  huckleberry-dishes  one  each  in 
front  of  six  men;  j  and  after  they  have  been  put  down,  they  ||  all  eat  25 
with  their  spoons,  and  they  eat  the  huckleberries  covered  f  with  oil; 
and  they  do  not  stop  until  they  have  eaten  all  the  huckleberries  |  and 
oil.  After  they  have  been  eaten,  they  all  go  |  out  of  the  house.  J 

Viburnum-Berry  Feast 

Now  I  shall  talk  about  viburnum-berries,  which  are  given  at  a  1 
feast,  [  for  this  feast  is  next  in  greatness  to  the  oil  feast,  j  which  is 


motasxa  ma£l  ok  we  ha£yal£a.  Wa,  hednis  waldEmsa  gwatela-  10 
Laxa  gwadEmaxs  g'alac  la  Ledalaxes  g'okulote:  “  LedalEnLOL,  qa£s 
layos  gwatgiit  lax  GamolsElas.”  Wa,  lii  ^yalaqasa  madokwe  hadya- 
Fa  qa  las  etse£sta.  Wa,  la  biek'a:  "LadnEnu£xu  etse£staai  qaEns, 
gwatgudasLe  GamolsElas,”  qaxs  he£mae  g'ega£ya  gwadEmaxa  Legad- 
gdle  klweladzEma  laxa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  laxae  moplE-  15 
ne£sta  etse£stasE£weda  gwatgutLaxa  gwadEme.  Wii,  glldnese  g'ax 
£wllaeLExs  lae  hex'bda  xwanalddeda  gwatelaLaxa  gwadEme,  yixs 
laaLal  dEnxElasa  klwelayalayowa  gwatgutLaxa  gwadEme.  Wa, 
la£me  kdatslalasa  gwadEme  laxa  loElqlwe,  qa  naEngoyoxsdales. 
Wa,  la  ax£edxa  L!e£na,  q[a£s  k !ungdLEy hides  laq.  Wa,  ladne  nax-  20 
saap  !eda  gwadEme  LE£wa  L!e£na.  Wa,  glldmese  gwalExs  lae  ts!E- 
wanaedzEma  k’akEtslEnaqe.  Wa,  gdFmese  wilxtoxs  lae  k'aedzE- 
ma  gwegwatgudats  !e  loElqlwa  laxa  q!eq!ELokwe  bebEgwaiiEm  laxa 
dialdiEmexLa  loqlwa.  Wa,  giFmese  Avilg-alTlExs  lae  hex'ddaEm 
£naxwa  £yosdtses  k'ak'EtslEnaqe,  qa£s  gwatgiit  !edexa  tlEplEgEli-  25 
saxa  Lledia  gwadEma.  Wa,  aFmese  gwalExs  lae  £wi£laxa  gwadEme 
LE£wa  idedia.  Wii,  gblbnese  £wi£laqexs  lae  hex'ddaEm  la  £wi£la  h5- 
quwElsa. 

Viburnum-Berry  Feast 

Wa,  la£mesEn  gwagwex'sEx'ddEl  laxa  tlElsaxs  lae  tlElseleda  1 
tlElyadasa  tlElse,  yixs  hednae  makdlaxa  Llemag'ilaxa  L!e£naxs  £wa- 
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the  greatest  feast  given  to  many  tribes.  Next  to  the  |  Jiburnu  - 
5  berry  feast  is  the  seal  feast,  which  is  given  to  many  tribes.  II  These  are 
put  into  house-dishes,  the  killer-whale  |  dish,  hair-seal  dish,  whale 
dish,  sea-lion  dish,  |  beaver  dish,  grizzly-bear  dish,  wolf  dish  and  | 
Dzo'noq  !wa  dish,  and  also  into  the  double-headed  |  serpent  dish 
These  which  I  name  are  the  dishes  out  of  which  they  eat  at  great 
10  feasts,  ||  and  belong  to  the  various  numayms  of  the  different  tribes. 
When  they  have  a  winter  dance  in  winter,  they  come  together  to 
have  a  great  dance,  |  all  the  tribes.  They  are  invited  by  the  one  who 
is  o-oing  |  to  give  a  viburnum-berry  feast.  When  they  go  the  first 
time  to  invite,  |  they  put  down  all  the  berry-boxes  on  the  left-hand 
15  side  of  the  door  of  the  ||  feasting-house  inside,  and  also  od-boxes. 
Generally  |  there  are  two  boxes  full  of  oil  to  be  poured  into  ten 
boxes  |  of  viburnum-berries,  when  these  are  given  at  a  feast.  There 
are  also  the  various  kinds  of  house-dishes,  j  There  are  always  four 
20  kinds.  These  are  |  left  outside  the  feasting-house.  The  \\  small 
long  dishes  for  feasting  are  placed  behind  the  boxes  containing  the 
berries  and  the  |  oil-boxes,  and  the  spoon-baskets  are  also  |  put 
where  the  small  dishes  are.  Mats  are  then  spread  all  round  the 
house  |  for  the  guests  who  are  to  eat  the  viburnum-berries  to  sit 
down  on  when  they  come.  When  |  those  who  are  to  eat  the 
viburnum-berries  have  come  in,  after  having  been  called  four  times,  II 


3  lasae  kIweladzEma  laxa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  he£me  gwasa 
tlElsa  megwatelaxa  megwataxs  sakwelag'ilaeda  q  lenEme^  lelqwala- 
5  La£ya.  Wa,  ha£staEm  lExuts!oyo  laxa  leloqulilexa  max£enoxwe 
loqullla  LE£wa  megwate,  LE£wa  gwE£yime,  LE£wa  LlexEne  loqulll 
LEwa  tslawe  loqullla,  LE£wa  nane,  LE£wa  aLanEme  loqulila,  LE£wa 
dEndELagesE£we  dz5noq!wa  loqulila;  wa,  he£misLeda  £wax  sgEmllle 
sisEyoLa.  Wa,  ha£staEm  hahnaats  !exEn  la  LeLEqElasE£wa  laxa 
10  axnogwadas  laxa  £nal£nE£memasasa  oguxsEinakwe  lelqwalaLa£ya. 
Wa,  he£maaxs  lae  ts'.etsleqa  la  tslawunxa,  lae  tslEts'.aqEweda 
LelElaxa  £naxwa  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  la  Le£lalasE£wa  yisa  tlElsela- 
Laxa  t’Else.  Wa,  gdl£mese  la.  g'aleda  g-ale£sta  Le£lalaxs  g-axae 
mEx£alilElayEwa  tlet’.Elyatsle  laxa  gEmxotstalPlas  tlExulasa  t’.Els-' 
15  tlayats'.eLe  g-okwa;  wa,  he£misa  '  dedEngwatsle  Llehiaxs  q!u- 
nalae  maTtsEma  dedEngwats’.e  L!e£naxs  k  lungEmaxsesa  nEqasgEme 
t  !et  lEly ats  !eye  klweladzEmasa  bEgwanEme.  Wa,  he£misa  loqull- 
laxs  hemEnalae  mowexLa  laxes  gwegwex'sdEme.  Wa,  heEm 
mEXEsa  L!asana£yasa  t telst layats !eLe  g-okwa.  Wa,  he£misLa  £wl- 
20  £la  mExollla  leloguma  aLalllasa  t!et!Elyats!e  LE£wa  dedEngwatsle 
n!e£na;  wa,  he£misa  k-ek’ayats!e  g-ax  hax’hanela  lax  memExolk- 
lasasa  lelogume,  yixs  lF/maaxat!  LEpse£stalekwa  g'okwasa  leElwa£ye 
qa  kludzEdzEwlltsoltsa  t'.ElstlasLaxa  tlElse.  Wa,  g11£mese  £wi£- 
laeLeda  tlElstlasLaxs  lae  mop'.Ene£sta  etse£stasE£wa,  la  hex,£idaEm 
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they  sing  the  great  feasting-songs,  and  |  all  the  members  of  the 
numaym  of  the  host  sit  down  together.  After  |  singing,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  numaym  of  the  host  get  up.  |  The  young  men  go  out  of 
the  house  and  take  hold  of  the  four  house-dishes,  |  which  they  bring 
in.  They  put  them  down  all  heading  to  the  rear  of  the  feasting- 
house.  ||  They  take  hold  of  each  corner  of  a  berry-box  and  pour  |  the 
viburnum-berries  into  the  house-dishes.  Then  they  go  and  |  pour 
one  box  of  berries  into  each  of  the  house-dishes;  and  as  soon  as  this 
has  been  done,  |  they  take  the  small  feasting-dishes  and  put  them 
on  the  edge  of  the  other  berry-box.  |  They  take  a  long-handled  ladle 
and  dip  it  into  the  berries.  ||  When  it  is  full,  they  empty  it  into  each 
one  of  the  small  dishes;  |  and  when  the  viburnum-berries  are  in 
them,  they  put  the  dishes  on  the  floor,  just  behind  the  |  house- 
dishes.  Generally  they  do  not  touch  two  of  the  berry-boxes,  |  and 
they  give  large  spoons  to  the  chiefs  of  the  guests  who  have  been 
invited  to  eat  viburnum-berries.  |  When  the  berries  have  been  put 
into  the  small  dishes,  they  pour  much  ||  oil  over  them.  They  take  a 
long-handled  ladle,  dip  it  |  into  the  oil,  and  fill  it.  Then  they  pour 
the  oil  over  the  berries  in  the  house-dish.  |  They  also  take  one  ladleful 
of  oil,  which  they  |  pour  into  each  of  the  house-dishes.  After  this 
has  been  done,  |  the  speaker  of  the  host  stands  up  and  speaks.  ||  He 
asks  the  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  to  take  care  |  and  to  try  to  eat  all  the 


dEnxhtsa  £walayalayo  mEndala  qhmdEma.  Wa,  ahnese  k!usala 
hiaxweda  £nEememotasa  tlElsElaxa  tlElse.  Wa,  glTmese  gwal 
dEnxElaxs  lae  q  Iwalex'Elile  £nE£memotasa  thdselaxa  tlElse.  Wa, 
la£me  hoquwElseda  ha£yal£a,  qa£s  ladadEbEndxa  mEwexLa  leloqullla, 
qa£s  g-axe  niEx£alllElas  gwegwegEmala  lax  ogwiwalllasa  thdstlaya- 
ts!eLe  g'okwa.  Wa,  la  dadanodxa  tlElyatsle,  qa£s  la  guqasasa 
tlElse  laxa  loqullle.  Wa,  lax-da£xu£me  £nal£nEmsgEm  tlElyatsle 
guq&dzEmas  laxa  £naTnEmexLa  leloqullla.  Wa,  glhmese  gwalExs 
lae  ax£edxa  lElogume  qa£s  la  hang'agEnts  laxa  waokwe  t  let  !e1- 
yatsla.  W7a,  la  ax£etsE£weda  tsexLa,  qa£s  la  tsestano  laxa  tlElse. 
Wa,  la  £nal£nEmexLa  qoqutla  laxa  £nal£nEmexLa  lEloguma. 
Wa,  gdTmese  la  t!Elts!alaxa  tlElsaxs  lae  mEx£alilElayo  lax  aLalilasa 
loElqulile.  Wa,  la  hemEnalaEm  k'  !es  Labalaxa  madtsEme  tletlElya- 
ts!a,  qa£s  tlequlalxa  g'ig'Egama£yases  tlElselag'llaxa  tlElse.  Wa, 
gdPmese  £w!wElts!Ewakweda  lElogumaxs  lae  kliinqlEqasa  qlenEme 
L!e£na  laq.  Wa,  la  ax£edEx’da£xuxa  £walase  tsexLa,  qa£s  tsex-£ides 
laxa  L!e£na,  qa  qotlesexs  lae  guqteqas  laxa  loqulilts  !ala  tlElsa. 
Wa,  laEmxae  £nal£nEmexLeda  tsexLa  q5qut!a  laxa  i.!e£naxs  lae 
guqlEgEm  laxa  £nal£nEmexLa  loqulila.  Wa,  gdTmese  gwalExs  lae 
Lax£ulile  Elkwasa  tlElst layasaxa  tlElse,  qa£s  yaqlEg’aTe.  Wa,  laEm 
£nex‘  qa  weg'es  yaLlEwlla  g'Ig'Egama£yasa  £wi£wElsgEmakwelelqwa- 
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47  viburnum. -berries  in  the  house-dishes.  |  He  calls  the  young  men  of 
his  numaym  to  carry  the  |  house-dishes  and  to  put  them  down  in 
front  of  the  tribe  first  in  rank  of  those  who  are  to  eat  the  berries. 
50  Then  |  the  young  men  arise  and  take  off  their  ||  blankets,  for  they 
do  not  want  to  have  them  in  the  way  if  they  should  get  twisted 
around  their  feet  |  when  they  lift  the  house-dishes.  As  soon  as  the 
blankets  are  off,  |  one  of  them,  the  oldest  one,  speaks,  and  tells  |  the 
young  men  to  take  hold  of  each  end  |  of  the  house-dishes,  and 
they  all  go  and  take  hold  of  each  end,  and  others  take  hold  of  the 
55  sides.  Then  ||  the  eldest  one  shouts  while  he  is  standing  in  the  house, 
"Wooye!”  |  and  the  young  men  also  cry  all  at  the  same  time, 
"Wooye!”  |  After  they  have  done  so  four  times,  they  lift  the  house- 
dish  and  |  put  it  down  in  front  of  the  tribe  highest  in  rank  among 
the  tribes.  These  are  the  Mamaleleqala;  |  that  is,  if  the  Kwag'ul 
60  give  the  viburnum-berry  feast.  ||  Then  the  oldest  one  of  the  young 
men  follows  them;  and  as  soon  as  they  put  the  dish  down  in  front 
of  the  guests,  he  says,  |  "This  dish  is  for  you,  Mamaleleqala,  for  two 
of  you,  also  for  the  Qwequsot  !enoxu  |  Then  they  shout  as  they  did 
before,  "Wooye!”  for  the  dish  which  they  give  to  the  Nimkish  |  and 
Lawets  !es.  There  are  again  two  (tribes),  and  they  receive  one  house- 
dish.  Then  they  go  to  the  |  other  house-dish  and  they  cry  "Wooye  !  ” 
65  and  they  put  it  down  before  the  Maamtag'ila  ||  and  Gwawaenoxu. 


46  laLa£ya,  qa£s  gunx'hdel  £wa£wilaalxa  tlElse  g'ets!axa  loElqullle. 
Wa,  la,  Ledalaxa  ha£yaTases  £nE£memote,  qa  lalag'is  k'ax'dzamotsa 
loElqullle  laxa  mEkwetEma£yasa  t!Elst!asLaxa  tlElse.  Wa,  he£mis 
la  q  Iwag'llllatsa  ha£yal£a.  Wii,  laEm  £naxwa  xanEmg'ahlElaxes 
50  £naEnx£u£na£ye,  qaxs  gwaqtelae  aodzEk' !alaq  qo  x'ilpseslax  laqexs 
lae  wig'Elllaxa  loElqullle.  Wa,  gITmese  £naxwa  la  xaxEnalaxs 
lae  yaqlEg'aTeda  hiEmokwe  lax  q  !ulyak!uga£yas.  Wa,  la£mewaxaxa 
ha£yal£a  qa  weg'Is  dadEbEndxa  loqullle.  Wii,  la  £naxwa  dadE- 
bEndeda  ha£yal£aq.  Wit,  laxae  dedag'aga£yeda  waokwaq.  Wii,  he- 
55  £mis  la  £neg'atsa  q !ulyak!ug'ayasex  a£mae  Lawlta:  "Wooye!”  Wa, 
lii  £naxwa  £neg'aba£ya  ha£yal£a  £nEmadzaqwa:  "Wooye!”.  Wa, 
het'.ala  moplEndzaqwa  wooyexaxs  lae  wegdlilaxa  loqullle  qa£s  lii 
hanx'dzamolTlas  laxa  niEkuma£yasa  lelqwalaLa£yexa  Mamaleleqala, 
yixs  Kwag'ulaeda  t !Elst !a£yasaxa  tlElse.  Wii,  lii  lasgEme  q  !ulya- 
60  k!uga£yasa  lia£yal£a,  wii,  gdh'mese  hanx'dzamolilEma  lae  £nek'a: 
“Lbqiilas  Mamaleleqala  maTtaLEs  lo£  Qwequsot!enoxwe”.  Wa,  lii 
et!ed  heEm  gwekdalaxs  wooyexae,  qa  loqulas  hiEmgese  lo£  Lawe¬ 
ts  !esaxs  ma£ltae  LE£we  laxa  hiEmexLa  Ibqullla.  Wii,  lii  et!etsa 
£nEmexLa  loqulita  wooyexaxs  lae  k’ax'dzamolllas  lax  Maamtag'ila 
65  lo£  Gwawaenoxwe.  Wii,  la  et!etsa  ElxLa£ye  wooyexaxs  lae  k'ax'- 
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And  with  the  last  they  shout  again,  “Wooye!”  and  they  |  put  the  66 
dish  down  in  front  of  the  DzawadEenox"  and  Haxwamis.  Then  | 
all  the  house-dishes  have  been  put  down,  and  the  young  men  take 
up  the  small  dishes  |  and  put  these  one  in  front  of  each  four  of  the 
men,  |  and  the  larger  ones  each  in  front  of  six  men.  As  soon  as  || 
they  put  down  all  of  them,  the  speaker  of  the  host  who  is  giving  the  70 
viburnum-berry  feast  stands  up  and  tells  them  to  J  start  in  and 
eat  the  viburnum-berries;  and  immediately  the  |  chiefs  of  each  two 
tribes  stand  up  from  their  seats.  They  leave  their  |  blankets  on  the 
ground  in  their  seats,  for  they  leave  them  there  |  where  they  were 
sitting,  and  they  go  and  sit  around  the  house-dishes  ||  which  contain  75 
the  viburnum-berries;  and  they  eat  with  their  spoons,  for  the  food 
has  already  been  given  to  them;  |  and  the  common  people  also  eat 
with  their  spoons  |  out  of  their  small  dishes;  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  eaten,  |  the  speaker  of  the  host  who  gives  the  berry-feast  speaks, 
and  tells  |  the  members  of  his  numaym  to  gather  in  the  house  and 
to  sing  the  feasting-song.  ||  Then  the  child  of  the  host  stands  out  in  80 
front  of  them;  and  |  when  the  members  of  the  numaym  sing  the 
song,  his  daughter  dances;  |  and  when  they  have  sung  one- 
half  of  the  song,  the  guests  [,  shout,  “Woosqu!”  They  shout  all  at 
the  same  time,  “  Woosqu  \  ”  Then  |  two  men,  the  nearest  relatives  of 
the  host,  take  ||  each  one  large  long-handled  ladle  and  carry  it  on  85 
their  shoulders,  |  dancing  a  little  while.  After  doing  so,  they  go  | 
and  clip  the  ladle  into  the  box  which  has  not  been  touched.  As  soon 

dzamolllas  lax  DzawadEenoxwe  LE£wa  Haxwamise.  Wa,  laEm  66 
hvllg’alila  loElqulilaxs  lae  £naxwa£ma  ha£yal£a  k'ik’ag'illlaxa  IoeI- 
giime,  qa£s  la.  k’ax'dzamolilElas  laxa  maemokwe  bebEgwanEma 
loxs  q!eq!aLaeda  waokwaxa  awawe  loElguma.  Wa,  guTmese 
hvilg’alftExs  lae  naxuilile  Elkwasa  t!Elst!ayasaxa  tlElse,  qa£s  waxexa  70 
tlElstlasLaxa  tlElse,  qa  wag’es  t lElst lashda.  Wa,  hex-£ida£mesa 
gug'Egama5yasa  maemaltsEmakwe  qlwagllila  laxes  k- lets  !ena£ye 
£naEnx£unalaxes  naEnx£una£ye,  ylxs  ahnae  x'ixdlgelfdaq  laxes 
ldudzelasde,  c[a£s  la  klusagElilaxes  loqula  t!et!Elsts!ala  loElquli- 
laxs  lae  £y5s£itses  k'ak-  lEts'.Enaqe,  qaxs  la£mex’de  tslEwanae-  75 
dzEm  laq.  Wa,  laxaeda  bebEgulida£yas  ogwaqa  £yos£itses  Irak’E- 
tslEnaqe  laxes  leloquleda  loElgume.  Wa,  glTmese  £yos£ida,  laas 
yaqlEg'aTe  Elkwiisa  tlElstlayasaxa  tlElse.  Wa,  laEm  waxaxes 
£nE£memote,  qa  q!ap  legible,  qa£s  klwamelale  dEnxEla.  Wa, 
he£mis  la  idasg'ilFlats  xunokwasa  tlElstlayasaxa  ttelse.  Wii,  gll- 80 
£mese  dEnxhde  £nE£memotasexs  lae  yix£wlde  tslEdaqe  xunoxus. 
Wa,  glTmese  nExsEmalila  yixwaxs  lae  woosqu,  £nek‘eda  t!Elst!a- 
saxa  tlElse.  Wa,  la£me  £nEmadzaqwa  woosqwaxa.  Wa,  lie£mis  la 
dax'Tdaatsa  madokwe  maxmiEgul  LeLELalasa  tlElselaxa  tlElsaxa 
£nal£nEme  aw&  gulsghlt  lEXLala  tsetsexpa,  qa£s  wekbleqexs  lae  85 
yawashd  yEx£wlde.  Wa,  guTmese  gwatexs  lae  qas£idEx-da£xu, 
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87  as  |  the  ladles  are  full,  they  go  to  stand  in  front  of  a  |  chief,  of  one 
90  who  belongs  to  the  Mamaleleqala,  and  the  other  one  ||  m  front  of  one 
who  belongs  to  the  Qwequsot!enoxu;  and  they  say  when  they  give 
them  |  to  them,  “Now,  chief,  draw  in  your  breath!”  Then  the  one 
to  whom  it  is  given  stands  up,  |  takes  the  spoon,  and  drinks  the  juice 
of  the  berries;  |  and  when  he  has  had  enough,  he  pours  what  is  left 
over  into  the  house-dish,  |  while  the  daughter  of  the  host  is  still 
95  dancing.  ||  The  two  men  continue  doing  this  with  the  two  |  long- 
handled  ladles;  and  when  the  boxes  are  empty,  they  stop.  Then  the 
guests  go  out  |  when  this  is  finished.  When  those  who  have  eaten 
the  viburnum-berries  go  out,  |  then  the  members  of  the  numaym 
take  the  house-dishes  that  have  been  given  |  to  the  head  chiefs  of  the 
100  various  tribes,  11  and  they  divide  (the  contents  of  each  between)  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  that  have  been  eating  together;  and  when  |  all 
the  small  dishes  have  been  taken  out,  they  keep  quiet.  That  is  all 
about  this.  | 

Salmon-Berry  Feast 

1  As  soon 1  as  all  the  salmon-berry  pickers  have  brought  their  salmon- 
berries,  |  and  when  (the  host)  has  poured  them  all  into  the  oil-box — 
for  sometimes  |  five  salmon-berry  boxes  half  fill  the  oil-box  |  which 


87  qa£s  la  tsex'Td  laxa  kdesEm  Labal  t!et!Elyats!a.  Wa,  g’iPmese 
qoqut'.eda  tsexLaxs  lae  qas£idEX'da£xwa,  qa£s  la  Laxumlllaxa 
g'Tg’Egama£ye  £nEmoku  g'ayol  laxa  Mamaleleqala;  wa,  la  hiEmokwa 
90  g'ayole  laxa  Qwequsot  lenoxwe.  Wa,  la  £nex'da£xwa  lae  ts!alas 
laq:  “LaEm  xwotledLoLe  gugama£ye,”  hiekuxs  lae  Lax£ulileda  tseqa- 
sEswe,  qa£s  dax-£idexa  tsexpa,  qa£s  naxhdex  £wapalasa  tlElse. 
Wa,  guFmese  helakdEsExs  lae  qEptsIotses  anex'saye  laxa  loqtill- 
laxs  he£mae  ales  yala  yixwe  xunokwasa  t  lElst  layasaxa  tlElse. 
95  Wa,  la£me  yala  he  gweglleda  ma£lokwe  bebEgwanEmsa  ma£le  tse- 
tsexpa.  Wa,  g'lFmese  £wi£laxs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  a£mise  la  ImquwEl- 
sexs  lae  gwala.  Wa,  guPmese  la  NvFlEWElseda  t!Elst!asdaxa 
tlElsaxs  lae  k'ek’aodale  £nE£memotasa  tlElsllaxa  tlElsexa  loElqiilile 
laxa  xamagEina£ye  gug'Egamesa  £nal£nEmsgEmakwe  lelqwalaLa£ya. 
100  Wa,  la  aEm  ma£lts!Eq  lo£  g’igama£yases  ma£ltsEmakulotaq.  Wa, 
guFmese  £w!£lEWElseda  lElogumaxs  lae  sEltleda.  Wa,  laEm  gwala. 

Salmon-Berry  Feast 

1  Wa,1  g’lFmese  g’ax  £wilg-alisa  hamsax'daxa  qlEmdzEkwaxs,  lae 
£wl£laEm  la  guxts  !alas  laxa  dedEngwats!emote,  yixs  £nal£nEmp!E- 
nae  sEkdasgEma  q!EmdzEgwats!e  naEng’oyala  dedEngwats  !emot 


1  Continued  from  p.  212,  line  33. 
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is  used  for  the  salmon-berry  feast  by  a  man — as  soon  as  he  has  every¬ 
thing  ||  in  the  box  that  the  engaged  women  have  picked,  he  calls  |  his 
tribe,  for  salmon-berries  are  only  given  to  one’s  own  tribe.  |  They  go 
at  once  and  bring  the  oil,  which  is  |  placed  on  the  floor.  Now,  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  about  it  again,  |  for  it  is  all  the  same  as  is  done  with 
the  viburnum-berries  ||  when  they  are  eaten,  as  I  first  described  when 
they  are  put  into  house-dishes,  |  and  it  is  done  in  the  same  way  with 
salmon-berries  in  house-dishes.  I  have  seen  here  |  the  Kwakiutl 
when  they  do  this,  when  they  are  eating  salmon-berries  |  and  oil  out 
of  house  dishes.  They  first  give  to  the  Maamtag'ila,  |  and  with 
them  are  the  G'exsEm;  and  the  next  are  the  Kukwaklum,  together 
with  the  SenLlEm;  ||  and  to  the  Layalalawa,  together  with  the 
Laalax’sfEndayo.  |  Each  of  these  had  one  carved  dish;  that  is,  when 
a  salmon-berry  feast  is  given  by  the  Q  lomoyfhe,  |  and  it  is  done  in 
the  same  way  when  a  salmon-berry  feast  is  given  by  the  Walas 
Kwakiutl :  |  for  it  is  the  same  way  for  the  viburnum-berry  feast  and 
for  the  salmon-berry  feast.  |  There  is  only  very  little  difference,  for 
the  oil  is  given  in  large  ladles  to  the  chiefs  ||  to  drink  in  the  salmon- 
berry  feast.  That  is  all  about  this;  |  for  there  is  no  way  in  which 
they  are  cooked.  |  They  have  too  much  juice  to  be  dried  into  cakes. 
That  is  the  end.  | 


q  lEmdzEkwelasosa  diEmokwe  bEgwanEma.  Wii,  g'ibmese  £widaeLe 
hamyanEmasa  tsledaqe  hedanEmaxs  lae  hex'ddaEm  lada  Ledalax 
g'okulotas,  qaxs  adnae  ttenselayoweda  q  lEmdzEkwe  laxa  g'okiilote. 
Wa,  laEmxae  hex'ddaEm  la  axwultalelEma  idedia,  qa£s  g'axe 
hadiela.  Wa,  WElmesEn  diex-  qEn  edelts  laxstale  gwagwex-s£ala 
laqexs  &bnae  la  naqEmg'iltawidiilax  gwayidalasasa  tlElselaxs  lae 
tlElstlasa  laxEn  g'ale  gwagwex's£alasa  loqulilts  !5leda  tlElse.  Wa, 
la  heEmxat!  gweg’ileda  lExuts!odaxa  q  lEmdzEkwe,  yixEn  dogule 
laxg-ada  Kwag'ulEk' ;  yixs  hae  gweg-ilaxs  lExdaqwaaxa  q  lEmdzEkwe 
L!e£naqEla.  Wa,  heEm  gdl  k'ax’dtso^seda  Maamtag'ila.  Wa,  la 
madta  lo£  G'exsEme.  Wa,  lalasa  Kukwaldume  madta  lo£  SenLlE- 
me.  Wa,  lalasa  Layalalawa  madta  LEc'wa  Laalax's£Endayo  laxa 
£nal£nEmexLa  leloqullla,  yixs  hae  q  lEmdzEkwilanokwa  Q!omoya£e 
Wa,  laxae  heEm  gweg'ilaxs  hae  q  lEmdzEkwilanokwa  dvalase  Kwa- 
g'ula,  yixs  dEmmaes  gwayidalase  LEswa  tlElsaxs  lEx'dsIoy^e.  Wa, 
la  halebida£we  oguxdda£yas,  yixs  L!e£naeda  la  tseqElaxa  g'ig'iga- 
ma£yasa  q  !Eq  lEmdzEgwaxa  q  lEmdzEkwe.  Wii,  laEm  laba  laxeq, 
qaxs  k'leasae  hanx'LEndaeneq,  qa  Llobatsa  q lEmdzEkwe.  Wii, 
laxae  qlEqlek'ine  saaqas  lax  t!Eqag'ilasE£we.  Wa,  lawesLa  laba. 
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Crabapple  Feast 

1  The  name  of  the  boiled  crab  apples  is  changed  when  they  are  put 
into  |  the  empty  oil-box,  when  winter  comes.  They  |  are  called 
“  crabapples  in  water,”  for  that  means  crabapples  and  water.  | 
Therefore  they  are  called  “  crabapples  in  water.”  || 

5  Now  I  will  talk  about  a  crabapple  feast,  which  the  |  chief  gives  to 
many  tribes.  Generally  they  have  ten  |  boxes  of  crabapples  with 
water;  and,  if  a  chief  is  (very)  angry,  he  may  get  twenty  ]  boxes  of 
crabapples  and  water.  I  mean  that  the  price  of  each  box  of  crab¬ 
apples  and  water  is  ten  pairs  of  blankets  |  when  it  is  sold.  That  is  the 
10  same  as  ||  ten  dollars  for  each  box  of  crabapples  and  water;  |  and 
this  is  also  the  price  of  the  box  of  viburnum-berries.  Each  box 
contains  five  |  coal-oil  tins  of  crabapples.  |  The  common  people 
can  not  afford  to  buy  these.  | 

Now  I  will  talk  about  the  invitation  to  a  crabapple-and-water 
15  feast;  ||  for  first  of  all  they  get  the  house-dishes  ready,  which  |  are  put 
down  outside  of  the  feasting-house.  |  The  host  also  sends  out  two 
young  men  of  his  numaym  to  |  go  and  get  fire-wood  for  the  house- 
fire  in  the  feasting-house.  They  |  take  a  Chinook  canoe,  and  the 
20  young  men  go  to  get  a  dead  cedar.  ||  They  do  not  go  to  get  fire-wood 


Crabapple  Feast  (TsElxwelaxa  tsElxusta) 

1  Wa,  laEm  Llayowe  LegEmasa  qlolkwe  tsElxwaxs  lae  guts!a  laxa 
tsElwatsIe  dEngwatsIemota,  yixs  lae  ts  !awunx£eda.  Wa,  laEm 
LegadES  tsElxusta,  yixs  hehnae  'TiehiakTlqexs  tsElxwa  LEfwa  £wape; 
lasrilas  tsElxustaxElasE£wa. 

5  Wa,  la£mesEn  gwagwex'shdal  laqexs  lae  tsElxustag'ileda  g'lgfl- 
ma£ye  qaeda  q'.enEme  lelqwalaLa£ya,  yixs  qlunalae  nEqasgEma 
tsElxustaats !  lox  g'iFmae  lawisa  gugama£yaxs  lae  madtsEmg'ostowa 
tsetsElxustaats!e,  yixEn  £ne£nalcilaxs  naEnqaxsaxwaasa  plElxElas- 
gEma  hiEmsgEine  tsElxust,aats  !exs  kdlxwasE£wae  hiEmaxds  lo£ 
10  nEqasgEm  dzak-  tema  laqexs  enEmsgEmaeda  tsElxustaats!e.  Wa, 
heEmxaawis  laxusa  tlElsaxs  £nEinsgEmae  t'.ElyatsIa,  yix  sesEk- !as- 
gEmtsIaeda  hiEmsgEine  tsElxustaats  !exa  koninats  !e  k'  !EWElxusEma. 
Wa,  he£mis  wayatsloltsa  bEgwileda£yasa  g’ig'igama£ye  la£xwas. 

Wii,  la£mesEn  wag'd  gwagwex's£alal  laqexs  lae  Ledaleda  tsElxu- 
15  stag'ilaLaxa  tsElxusta,  yixs  heTnae  g'il  ax£etsoses  loElqulile,  qa 
g'axes  ibexes  lax  idasanafyases  tsElxustag'i£lats  !e  g'okwa.  Wa, 
laxae  £yalaqasa  madokwe  ha£yal£a  g'ayol  laxes  £nE£memote,  qa 
las  aneqax  lEqwii,  qa£s  tsElx ust ag ' ilax ' dE ma  lEgwila.  Wa,  la£me 
ax£edxa  xwedEkwe  xwak'.una,  qa£s  anegatslexa  rd.edzEkweda 
20  ha£yal£a.  Wti,  laEmk'Ies  he  aneqaxa  lEqweda  LlEma£ise,  yixs  hae 
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from  the  beach;  hut  they  go  |  to  the  woods  on  the  islands,  for  they  21 
do  not  need  to  go  far  into  the  woods  to  find  a  dead  cedar.  |  It  is  not 
long  before  they  come  back,  carrying  a  load  of  blocks  of  dead  cedar- 
wood.  |  When  they  reach  the  beach  of  the  house,  they  are  met  by 
the  numaym  of  |  the  host.  They  carry  on  their  shoulders  the  cedar- 
wood  ||  which  they  carry  up  from  the  beach,  and  put  down  |  outside  25 
of  the  feasting-liouse.  When  it  is  all  up,  |  they  go  and  call  two  or 
even  four  young  men  of  |  the  numaym  (to  go  inviting).  As  soon  as 
they  have  been  to  all  the  houses,  they  come  |  back.  Then  they  put 
out  the  boxes  containing  the  crabapples,  ||  and  place  them  inside  the  30 
door  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  feasting-  |  house.  If  there  are  ten 
boxes  of  crabapples,  there  will  be  five  |  boxes  of  oil  to  be  poured  on. 
They  bring  out  everything  and  put  it  down,  |  and  also  four  long- 
handled  ladles  are  brought  down  and  are  hidden  |  on  one  side  of  the 
door.  When  everything  is  ready,  the  ||  young  men  carry  in  the  35 
blocks  of  dead  cedar-wood  and  build  a  fire  |  in  the  middle  of  the 
f easting-house.  After  this  has  been  finished,  |  and  when  the  fire  in 
the  middle  of  the  house  blazes  up,  they  go  calling  again.  They  call 
four  times,  |  then  all  those  who  are  to  eat  the  crabapples  come  in. 
Wlren  they  have  come,  |  they  sit  down  in  their  proper  seats.  They 
never  move  their  seats.  Then  ||  the  drum  is  taken  to  them  to  sing  40 
the  feasting-songs.  |  First  of  all,  they  sing  the  feasting-song  of  the  | 


leda  axlasa  maEmk'ala,  qaxs  k'lesae  aLales  LledzEkwe.  Wa,  21 
k'lestla  galaxs  g'axae  aedaaqamalaxa  tEmg'ikwe  LledzEkwa.  Wa, 
g'ihmese  g'ax£alis  lax  LlEmahsasa  g'okwaxs  lae  lalale  £nE£memotasa 
tsElxustag’ilaLaxa  tsElxusta,  qa£s  la  wawig'alaxa  aneganEme  Lle- 
dzEkwa,  qa£s  la  wex'wusdesElaq  laxa  LlEmahse,  qa£s  la  wIx'Elsaq  25 
lax  l  !asanfi,£yasa  tsElxustag'i£lats!e  g'okwa.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £whlos- 
desExs  lae  nedaleda  madokwe  loxs  mbkwaeda  hihyaha  g'ayol 
lax  £nE£memotas.  Wa,  g'ihmese  la  Avllxtolsaxa  g'bkiilaxs  g'axae 
aedaaqa.  Wa,  la£me  lianoltlalllElaxa  tsetsElxustaats!e,  qa  g'axes 
hax'hanel  lax  gEmxotstalilas  aweLElas  tlEx'ilasa  tsElxutsawats!eLe  3Q 
g'okwa.  Wa,  g'il£Em  nEqasgEma  tsetsElxustaats!axs  lae  sEk'  lasgEma 
dEndagwatsIe klungEmaxses  L!e£na.  Wa,  he£mis  g'ax  £wl£la  hax'hii- 
nele.  Wa,  he£misa  mEwexLa  awa  tseqEla  tsetsexpa  g'ax  qltilaLel 
lax  apsbstalilasa  tlEx'ila.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £whla  la  gwalilExs  lae 
weg'iLEleda  hthyahaxa  tEmg'ikwe  LledzEk11  lEqwa,  qa£s  laqolllexa  35 
awagawalllasa  tsElxlltsawats  leLe  g'okwa.  Wii,  g'ihmese  gwafcxs  lae 
x'lqostawes  laqolila£yaxs  lae  etse£sta.  Wa,  la£me  mop  !ene£staxs 
g'axae  £wi£laeLeda  tsElxutsaxuLaxa  tsElxwe.  Wa,  g'ihmese  £wi£lae- 
lexs  lae  klustalil  laxes  k!wa£yexa  k' !ese  Leqwhlala.  Wit,  hex-£i- 
da£mese  layowa  mEnatsle  laq,  qa  dEnxhdesesa  k!wela£yala  qlEm-  40 
dEma.  Wa,  la£me  he  g'll  dEnxTdayose  k!wela£yala  qlEmdEms 
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42  chief  of  the  head  tribe,  the  Mamaleleqala,  if  the  Kwakiutl  give  a  | 
crab  apple  feast.  After  this  song  is  ended,  the  Qwequsot  !enoxu  | 
45  sing  their  f easting-song;  and  when  ||  that  is  done,  the  Nimkish  |  sing 
their  f easting-song ;  and  when  they  end  their  song,  |  the  Lawets  !es  sing 
their  f easting-song;  and  when  |  they  are  through  singing,  the  Maam- 
tag'ila  sing  their  |  f easting-song ;  and  when  the  songs  are  ended,  they  || 
50  take  the  drum  and  put  it  down  near  the  door  of  the  house.  |  Immedi¬ 
ately  they  go  and  take  the  house-dishes  from  outside  of  the  |  house, 
and  put  them  down  with  the  head  towards  the  rear  of  the  ]  house. 
They  take  one  of  the  crabapple-boxes  and  pour  |  the  contents  into 
55  the  house-dish  for  the  Mamaleleqala  and  Qwequsot  !enoxu.  II  When 
the  crabapple-box  has  been  emptied,  they  put  it  |  out  of  the  house. 
Then  the  young  men  take  another  |  box  of  crabapples  and  pour  them 
into  the  house-dish  for  the  Nimkish.  |  Then  they  put  the  empty  box 
60  out  of  the  |  house.  The  young  men  come  and  take  another  ||  box  of 
crabapples  and  pour  them  into  the  house-dish  for  the  Lawets  !es,  | 
and  they  go  again  and  put  the  empty  box  out  of  the  house.  |  Then 
they  take  another  box  of  crabapples  and  pour  them  into  the  |  house- 
dish  fer  the  Maamtag'ila,  and  then  they  put  the  empty  box  |  out  of 
the  house.  Then  they  come  in  again,  and  take  many  small  dishes,  || 


42  g'Igama£yasa  mEkwetEma£yexa  Mamaleleqalaxs  Kwag'ulaeda  tsElx11- 
stag'ilaxa  tsElxwe.  Wa,  g'lbmese  qliilbe  dEn£xena£yasexs  lae 
dEnxhdeda  Qwequsot!enoxwases  k!wela£yalayo  qlEmdEma.  Wa, 
45  g'il£Emxaawise  qlhlbe  dEn£xena£yasexs  lae  dEnxhdeda  £nEmgesases 
k!wela£yala  qlEmdEma.  Wa,  g'il£Emxaawise  q'.ulbe  dEn£xena£yasexs 
lae  dEnxhdeda  Lawets'.esases  k!wela£yala  q’.EmdEma.  Wa,  gdl£Em- 
xaawise  q'.ulbe  dEn£xena£yasexs  lae  dEnxhdeda  Maamtag'ilases 
k!wela£yala  qlEmdEma.  Wa,  g'ibmese  q’.ulbe  qlEmdEinasexs  lae 
50  ax£etsE£weda  mEnatsIe,  qa£s  lii  hang'alilEm  laxa  ostalilasa  g'okwe. 
Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  la  ax£etsE£weda  loElqulile  laxa  L!asana£yasa 
g'okwe,  qa£s  g'axe  mEx£alilEm  gwegugEmala  lax  ogwiwalllasa 
g'okwe.  Wa,  la  ax£etsE£weda  £nEmsgEme  tsElxustaats  !e,  qa£s  la 
guxtsloyd  lax  loqulaLasa  Mamaleleqala  LE£wa  Qwequsot!enoxwe. 
55  Wii,  g'lPmese  £wilg'ilts!aweda  tsElxustaats  !axs  lae  hanwlldzEm 
lax  L'.asana£yasa  g'okwe.  Wa,  g'axaeda  ha£yal£a  ax£edxa  hiEms- 
gEme  tsElxustaats'.a,  qa£s  la  guxtslots  lax  loqulaLasa  hiEmgese. 
Wa,  laxae  hanwilsasa  lolapmdte  tsElxustaats!e  lax  Llasanfhyasa 
g'okwe.  Wa,  g'axaeda  ha£yal£a,  qa£s  ax£edexa  £nEmsgEme 
60  tsElxustaats!a,  qa£s  la  gtixtslots  lax  loqulaLasa  Lawets  !ese. 
Wa,  laxae  hanwElsaxa  lolapmote  lax  L!asana£yasa  g'okwe.  Wa, 
laxae  ax£edxa  £nEmsgEme  tsElxustaats!a,  qa£s  laxat!  guxtslots  lax 
loqulaLasa  Maamtag'ila.  Wa,  laxae  hanwElsaxa  lolapmote  lax  Lla- 
sana£yasa  g'okwe.  Wa,  g'axe  edeLExs  lae  ax£edxa  loElgume 
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and  put  the  crabapples  into  them  so  that  they  are  all  |  half  full. 
They  do  not  empty  all  the  boxes  containing  crabapples,  |  but  they 
keep  one  of  them,  which  |  they  do  not  touch.  Then  they  take  the 
four  boxes  of  oil  and  |  pour  the  oil  over  the  crabapples  until  there  is 
half  as  much  oil  as  crabapples  ||  in  the  carved  dishes  and  small 
dishes.  After  this  has  been  done,  |  they  distribute  the  spoons;  and 
when  every  one  has  his  spoon,  |  the  speaker  of  the  host  stands  up  and 
gives  out  |  one  of  the  house-dishes  containing  crabapples  and  water 
to  the  Mamalelaqala  and  Qwequsot  !enoxu.  |  Then  the  young  men  go 
to  each  side  of  the  carved  dish  Hand  shout  four  times,  “Wooye!”  as 
they  lift  it  up.  Then  they  go  and  put  it  down  |  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Mamaleleqala  and  Qwequsot!enoxu;  |  and  as  soon  as  they 
put  it  down,  one,  the  oldest  of  the  young  men,  |  says,  “This  house- 
dish  is  for  you,  Mamaleleqala,  for  two  tribes,  for  you  and  the 
Qwequsot  !enoxu.  |  Now,  eat!”  Then  the  young  men  go  and  ||  stand 
on  each  side  of  another  house-dish,  and  they  shout  again  four  times, 
“Wooye!”  |  and  lift  it  up.  Then  they  go  and  put  it  down  in  front 
of  the  Nimkish;  and  the  |  one  who  gives  out  the  dishes  says,  “This 
house-dish  is  for  you,  Nimkish.  Now,  eat!”  |  and  they  shout  also  in 
the  same  way  for  the  house-dishes  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Lawets  !es  | 
and  Maamtag'ila.  As  soon  as  the  four  house-dishes  have  been  put 
down  ||  the  hostpicks  out  the  one  who  had  given  before  a  crabapple  feast 


q'.exLa  qa£s  tsets  !alesa  tsElxusta  laq.  Wa,  la£me  hiaxwaEm  naEngo- 
yoxsdalaxa  tsElxusta.  Wa,  la  k’  !es  £naxwa  £wilg’Elts  !aweda  tsetsElxu- 
staats!axa  tsElxusta.  Wa,  la  axelaxa  hiEmsgEme  tsElxustaats!a.  Wa, 
laEm  k’!es  L&balaq.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  mosgEme  dedEngwats  !a,  qa£s 
klungEqes  laq.  Wa,  laEm  naxsaap!eda  L!e£na  LE£wa  tsElxusta 
laxa  loElqulilts  !ala  LE£wa  lElogumts  !ala.  Wa,  gibmese  gwalExs  lae 
ts  lEwanaedzEma  k’ak’Ets  bmaqe.  Wa,  gibmese  £wilxtoxs  lae  Laxu- 
llle  Elkwasa  tsElxustag'ilaxa  tsElxusta.  Wa,la£me  Irak- lEg'altsa  £nE- 
mexLa  tsElxustats!a  la  loqulll  laxa  Mamaleleqala  LE£wa  Qwequso- 
t!enoxwe.  Wa,  la£mesa  ha£yal£a  lax  £wax*sanodza£yasa  l5qulil. 
Wa,  lit  moplEna  wooyexaxs  lae  wegdlilaq,  qa£s  la  k'ax’dzamolilas 
lax  nExdzamolilasa  Mamaleleqala  LE£wa  Qwequsot  lenoxwe.  Wa, 
glhmese  k-ag-alilEmxs  lae  £nek’eda  £nEmokwe  q  !uly ak !ugesa  ha£ya- 
Ta:  Loqulas  Mamaleleqala,  madtalts  lo£  Qwequsot!enoxwe.  Wa, 
laEms  hamx-TdLOL.”  Wa,  la  aedaaqeda  ha£ya£l£a,  qa£s  laxat! 
q  JwagagEndxa  £nEmexLa  loqulila.  Wa,  laxe  wooyexa  mop!Enaxs 
lae  wlgilllaq.  Wa,  la  k-ax'dzamolilas  laxa  £nEmgese.  Wa,  lae  £nek-eda 
k'akdalElglse:  “LoqiilaLes  £nEmgese.  LaEms  hamx'hdLOL.”  Wa, 

laxae  heEm  gwekdalax  loqulasa  waokwe  g-Ig'Egamesa  Lawets  !ese 
LE£wa  Maamtag’ila.  Wa,  glTmese  £wilg’allleda  mEwexLa  loElqulllExs 
lae  k’ak’oqEwasa  tsetsElxustaats !e  laxes  lelElwigEme  lax  g’ig’Ega- 
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86  to  him,  |  which  he  is  now  paying  back  with  his  own  crabapples 
that  he  has  in  the  boxes;  |  for  thus  it  is  made  clear,  who  was 
the  one  who  had  given  a  crabapple  feast  before.  [  Then  the  one  who 
gives  out  the  dishes  says,  as  he  |  puts  down  the  box  with  crabapples 
90  in  front  of  the  chief:  “This  dish  is  for  you,  LelEgEmlila.  ||  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  take  this  from  you,  chief.”  [I  just  use  |  this  name, 
LelEgEmlila,  for  his  name,  in  order  to  show  plainly  what  they  say  | 
when  they  give  out  the  house-dishes  and  the  crabapple-boxes].  As 
soon  as  all  |  have  been  put  down,  they  take  the  small  dishes  and  put 
them  |  in  front  of  the  common  people  of  the  chiefs;  and  when  they 
95  all  have  them,  ||  then  they  eat  with  their  spoons.  They  eat  the 
crabapples.  |  The  young  men  build  up  the  fire  with  the  dead  cedar- 
wood  to  make  the  guests  feel  uneasy ;  |  and  when  the  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  feasting-house  burns  up  well,  |  the  speaker  stands  up  and  calls 
100  his  |  numaym  together  to  assemble  close  to  the  door  of  the  ||  feast- 
house.  Then  he  tells  them  to  go  ahead  and  |  sing  the  new  feasting- 
songs,for  they  have  new  songs  made  for  a  |  crabapple  feast  the  same 
way  as  they  do  for  an  oil  feast  or  a  viburnum-berry  feast,  |  They  all 
stand  together  in  a  circle.  \  Only  the  near  relatives  of  the  host  and  || 
5  the  host’s  daughter  do  not  go  there,  because  she  |  will  dance.  Now 
they  sing  the  new  feasting-song,  |  and  immediately  the  daughter 


86  ma£yasa  aloguxsEinakwe  lelqwalaLa£yaxa  wax,£me  kMes  q'.eqfftslaxa 
tsElxusta,  yixs  he£mae  awElxdsllasE£weda  tsetsElxustag'ilaenoxwe  la 
lelogwatsa  tsetsElxustaats  !e.  Wii,  g’aTnes  waldEmsa  k'ak’  lalElglsaxs 
leahangEmlIlEmatsElxustaats!elaxagugama£ye:  “LoqulaLesLelEgEm- 
90  Ilia.  Yu£mEn  laxumx’htsEwol  laL  g'igameh”  (La£mEn  aEm  LelranE- 
max  LelEgEmlllase  qEns  LeqElasE£wa,  qa  SwElgultsilex  gwek-  lalasasa 
k-ak-  laMg-ise  leloqullle,  LE£wa  tsetsElx^taatsle.)  Wii,  gdPmese  £wll- 
g-alllExs,  lae  ax£etsE£weda  tsetsElxustats !ala  loElguma,  qa£slii k’ax'dza- 
molIlElayo  laxa  bEgulIda£yasa  g'Ig-Egama£ye.  W a,  gul£mese  £w!lxtoxs 
95  lae  £yos£itses  k’ak'EtslEnaqe.  Wa,  la£me  tsEtsElxustaagux'£lda.  Wa, 
la£me  alax-£ld  lEqwelax'Tdeda  hh£yal£asa  l  ledzEkwe  lEqwa,  qa  odzElqE- 
lesa  tsEtsElxustaagwaxa  tsElxusta.  Wa,  glPmese  &lax-£Id  la  xux£e- 
deda  klwelasdEma  lEgwIlExs  lae  Lax£ullleda  Elkwe,  qa£s  Le£lalexes 
£nE£memote,  qa  g-axes  q  lap  leg'llll  laxa  max-stal!las  awlLEliisa  tsE- 
100  tsElxustag*aats!e  g'okwa.  Wa,  la£me  waxaq  qa  weg’is  klwamilala 
dEnx£etsa  altsEme  k!wela£yala  qkmdEma,  qaxs  qlEmdadEgulaeda 
tsElxustaxs  klweladzumae  he  gwex'sa  L!e£nag‘ila  p£wa  tlElstag’ilaxa 
tfflse.  Wii,  la£mese  £wi£la  q  Iwag’alila  laxes kdlx’alaena£ye.  Wii,  la£me 
lex'aEin  k'les  lii  max’niEg'ile  LeLEL&lasa  tsElxustagulaxa  tsElxusta. 

5  Wa,  he£mise  ts  ffdaqe  xiinoxusa  tsElxustag-ilaxa  tsElxusta,  qaxs  he£mae 
yixwaLe.  Wii,  la£me  dEnxhtsa  k  Iwamilalayowe  altsEm  qlEmdEma. 
Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  la  l5lt!aleleda  ts'.Edaqe  xunoxus,  qa£s  yix£wide. 
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comes  out  and  dances.  |  She  is  followed  by  four  men  who  carry  on  8 
their  shoulders  |  each  a  long-handled  ladle.  Tffey  separate  in  twos 
as  they  dance,  ||  two  on  each  side  of  the  woman.  The  four  men  do  10 
not  |  dance  long.  Then  they  leave  the  woman,  who  is  still  dancing.  | 
Two  men  go  to  the  box  containing  the  crabapples,  |  dip  the  long- 
handled  ladle  into  it,  and  the  other  two  men  dip  theirs  |  into  the  oil. 
Then  the  two  go  and  give  it  to  drink  to  ||  the  chiefs  who  have  given  a  15 
crabapple  feast  before;  and  the  two  others  give  |  the  oil  to  the  chiefs 
who  have  given  an  oil  feast  before;  and  this  is  |  what  they  say,  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  one  |  who  is  going  to  be  given  to  drink, “  Now,  chief,  | 
draw  this  in!”  Then  the  chief  stands  up,  |  takes  hold  of  each  end  of 
the  ladle,  and  drinks;  and  when  he  has  had  enough,  ||  he  pours  20 
what  is  left  over  into  the  house-dish.  As  soon  as  the  crabapples  are 
nearly  |  gone,  the  two  men  dip  up  the  whole  of  what  is  left,  |  and 
two  other  men  do  the  same  |  with  the  oil.  The  woman  is  still 
dancing;  and  then  |  the  four  men  who  are  giving  to  the  chiefs  to 
drink  (for  that  is  the  name  of  the  work  that  they  are  doing)  ||  dance.  25 
They  do  not  dance  very  long  before  they  pour  the  contents  of  the 
two  |  long-handled  ladles  with  crabapples  and  with  oil  into  the  | 
fire;  and  after  they  have  done  this,  the  guests  |  shout,  “Woosqu!” 
That  is  as  though  |  they  would  say,  “The  food  that  we  are  eating  is 


Wa,  ahnese  Elxpalaxa  mokwe  bebEgwanEm  wrwex'sEyap  !alaxa  8 
enaTnEmexLa  tsexpaxs  lae  £wax-se£sta,  qa£s  la  ogwaqa  ylx£wld  lax 
£wax-salllasa  tslEdaqe  yixwa.  ••  +  ••  Wa,  k;!est!e  gegllil  io 

men  woman  men 

ylxweda  mokwe  bebEgwanEmxs  lae  basa  tslEdaqaxs  yalax-sa£mae 
yixwa.  Wa,  lahneda  ma£lokwe  bebEgwanEm  laxa  tsElxustaats!e,  qa£s 
la  tsex'Ttses  tsexpa  laq.  Wa,  laxaeda  maTokwe  bebEgwanEm  tsex'Td 
laxa  Llehia.  Wa,  la£me  lal  naqamasLeda  maelokwasa  tsElxusta  laxa 
tsetsElxustag'Tlaenoxwe  gug,Egama£ya.  Wa,  lada  madokwe  naqamasl-  15 
tsa  L!e£na  laxa  L!eL!e£nag'ilaenoxwe  g'ig-Egama£ya.  Wa,  g-a£mes 
waldEmsexs  lae  Laxumalilxes  naqamatsoLe:  “Wli,  g-Igama£ye, 
laEms  xutledLOL.”  Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  LaxWdlleda  gTgama£ye,  qa£s 
dadEbEndexa  tsexpa  qa£s  nax£idelaq.  Wa,  g11£mese  helakdESExs 
lae  km  guqEyintses  anex'saye  laxes  loqula.  Wa,  glh'mese  Elaq  20 
£wl£leda  tsElxustaxs  lae  £wl£la  tsex-£ideda  ma£lokwe  bebEgwanEm 
laxa  tsElxusta.  Wa,  laxae  heEm  gwex-£ideda  ma£lokwe  bebEgwa¬ 
nEm  laxa  L!e£na,  yixs  he£mae  ales  ylxweda  tslEdaq.  Wa,  lax'da- 
£xwa  mokwe  bebEgwanEinxa  t  lequlg'ise,  qaxs  he£mae  LegEmse  eaxe- 
na£yas,  yix£wida.  Wa,  k'!est!e  gegilllExs  lae  guxLEntsa  malEXLa  25 
tsetsElxustats!ala  tsexpa  LE£wa  malEXLa  L!eL!e£nats!ala  tsexpa  laxa 
lEgwile.  Wa,  g-il£mese  gwal  he  gwex,£idExs  lae  £nEmadzaqwa  ha- 
sEla  £nek-eda  tsEtsElxustag-axa  tsElxusta  woosqu.  Wa,  la£me  hiEma- 
xls  lo£  £nek-eda  tsEtsElxustag-axs  ex-p  !asE£wae  laxes  hS,£maena£ye. 
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30  sweet.”  ||  After  the  feasters  have  finished  the  f easting-song,  they 
stop  |  eating.  Then  the  speakers  of  each  side  |  exchange  compli¬ 
ments;  and  when  they  stop  speaking,  all  go  out.  Then  |  the  house- 
dishes  are  taken  by  the  feasters  of  the  mimaym  to  those  who  have 
not  eaten  all  the  contents.  That  is  all  |  about  this.  || 

Feast  of  Salal-Berries  and  Crabapples  Mixed 

1  When  a  chief  wishes  to  give  a  very  great  feast,  when  he  gets  angry 
(with  another  chief) ,  |  he  buys  many  boxes  of  crabapples  with  water 
and  |  many  bundles  of  dried  salal-berry  cakes  and  oil.  When  |  he 
5  has  them  all,  he  takes  a  small  canoe,  which  is  ||  washed  out  well. 
When  it  is  clean,  it  is  carried  into  his  house.  |  His  wife  unties  the 
covers  of  her  salal-berry  boxes,  for  |  sometimes  they  use  five  or  even 
eight  salal-berry  boxes,  |  if  the  chief  has  much  property  to  buy  them 
10  with.  |  Then  the  woman  takes  them  out  and  puts  them  ||  into  the  small 
canoe.  Now,  there  is  one  salal-berry  box  |  to  each  canoe.  They  are 
put  into  the  canoes  to  soak.  |  Then  she  asks  the  young  men  of  her 
husband’s  numaym  |  to  go  and  draw  much  fresh  water.  |  The  young 
15  men  go,  carrying  a  bucket  in  each  hand,  and  draw  water,  and  ||  when 
they  come  back,  they  pour  it  into  the  canoe  for  soaking  the  dried 
salal-berry  cakes.  |  When  the  salal-berry  cakes  are  just  covered, 


30  Wa,  g'iFmese  q!wel£ideda  klwamelala  dEnxElaxs  lae  gwat  tsE- 
tsElxustag-eda  k!wele.  Wa,  la£me  yaeqlEntlaleda  ayilkwasa  £wa- 
£wax-sawa.  Wa,  g'lFmese  q!wel£idExs  lae  hoqhwElsa.  Wa,  la£me 
k-aodalayowe  leloqulasa  klwelde  yts  £nE£memotas.  Wa,  laEm  gwal 
laxeq. 

Feast  of  Salal-Berries  and  Crabapples  Mixed 

1  Wa,  he£maxs  L5max-£idae  £nek'eda  g'ig&ma£ye,  qa£s  ts’.EndEgume 
£walas  klwelasa,  wa,  la  kilx£wldxa  q'.enEme  tsetsElxustaats  !a  le- 
£wa  qlex'sayokwe  tlsqa.  Wa,  he£misLeda  L!e£na.  Wa,  g’ihmese 
£wi£la  laLEqexs  lae  ax£edxa  anhamaye  xwaxiixwaguma,  qa£s  aek-  !e 
5  tsloxug'mdEq.  Wa,  g11£mese  egdg'axs  lae  LEleLElaq  laxes  g-okwe. 
Wa,  lit  gEnEmas  x'ox£widxes  t!et!Eqaats!e  xaxExatsEma,  yixs  £nal- 
£nEmp!Enae  sEk'  lasgEma  lox  lai/maax  maTgunaltsEma  t!et!Egats!e 
xaxExatsEma,  ylxs  q'.enEmae  dadEk'asasa  g‘Igama£ya  qa£s  k  liomq. 
Wa,  he£mis  la  axwults  lalasosa  tslEdaqe,  qa£s  la  pElx-£alExsElas 
10  laxa  xwaxwagume.  Wa,  la£me  £nEmsgEma  t!Egats!e  xaxatsEm 
laxa  £nEmts!aqe  xwaxwaguma.  Wa,  g’iFmese  £wl£la  la  pagExdzE- 
kwa  xwaxuxwagiimasa  tlEqiixs  lae  ha£yalaax  ha£yal£as  -nEhnemo- 
tases  la£wunEme,  qa  las  tsaxqlenEma  £wE£wap!Ema.  Wa,  lax’da- 
£xwe  £naxu£ma  htVyaFa  £wl£wax'sgEmxa  naEngatslax  lae  tsa,  qa£s 
15  g-axe  gux£alExsElas  laxa  pepegwatslaxa  tlEqa  xwaxuxwagtima. 
Wa,  gdhmese  t  lEpEya  £naxweda  t  ’Eqaxs  lae  gwala.  W a,  la£me  hex'sal 
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they  stop.  They  leave  them  there  |  a  whole  day  and  a  whole  night,  17 
soaking  the  salal-berry  cakes,  for  |  the  chief  is  going  to  give  a  feast 
to  many  tribes.  In  the  morning,  when  day  comes,  |  they  bring  into 
his  house  the  house-dishes  and  ||  the  small  dishes  and  the  spoons.  20 
They  also  |  bring  dead  cedar-wood.  Now  it  is  already  piled  up 
crosswise  in  the  middle  |  of  the  house.  When  everything  is  in 
readiness,  they  take  a  rest;  |  and  in  the  evening  the  chief  calls  his 
numaym  |  to  a  meeting.  When  they  are  all  in,  the  chief  tells  them 
to  take  care  ||  and  to  be  ready  to  help  him  if  |  some  of  the  guests  25 
should  try  to  put  the  fire  out,  and  he  tells  his  numaym  what  he  is 
planning  to  do.  j  He  calls  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  speak  | 
when  the  house-dishes  are  being  handled,  and  who  are  to  speak  for  the 
small  canoe  which  is  to  be  a  f easting-dish.  |  Then  he  asks  the  song- 
leader  to  sing  ||  a  feasting-song.  Then  the  song-leader  sings  |  the  30 
song  which  he  kept  to  himself.  Now  they  learn  the  song;  |  and  when 
his  assistants  can  sing  the  tune  of  the  song,  |  then  (the  men)  put  the 
words  into  it,  whatever  they  wish  to  say,  |  and  whatever  they  heard  || 
the  rival  chief  say  against  the  chief  who  is  going  to  give  the  great  35 
feast.  When  |  they  can  sing  this  song,  the  chief  sends  the  young 
men  |  the  night  (before  the  feast)  to  call  the  tribes,  when  it  is  secular 
season.  |  Immediately  the  young  men  go  and  |  call  the  names  of  all 


gwaelxa  £nala  LE£wa  diEmxsa  ganoLa  pexustaliLeda  tlEqa,  qaxs  lEdnae  17 
klwelasLa  g‘Tgama£yas  laxa  qlenEme  lelqwalaLexa  laxa  diax'ddElxa 
gaala.  Wii,  ahnise  diaxwaEm  g-ax  gwax'gullleda  leloqullle  LE£wa 
fElogume  LE£wa  k’ak'EtslEnaqe  lax  g’okwas.  Wa,  hednisa  Lie-  20 
dzEkwe  lEqwa.  LaEmxae  gwalala  geg'ustftlakwa  lax  awagawall- 
lasa  g'okwe.  Wa,  gdldnese  £naxwa  gwax'guldxxs  lae  x-os£id  £wlda. 
Wa,  gdldnese  dzaqwaxs  lae  Leltslodeda  gdgama£yaxes  £nE£memote, 
qa  g'axes  £widaeLEla.  Wa,  g'lldnese  dvidaeLExs  lae  ha£yaL loleda 
gdgama£yaq,  qa  diaxwadnes  gwalala,  qa£s  g’ox£wklelaxEq,  qo  k‘  Ill-  25 
xasolaxses  Le£lanEmLe.  Wa,  laEm  nex,£alilElas  gwalaasases  n4- 
qa£ye  laxes  £iiE=memote.  Wii,  la£me  LeLEqElaxa  yaq  lEntlalila 
qaeda  leloqullle.  Wa,  he£mis  yaq  lEnt  lalaxa  qaeda  lelocpllile  xwa- 
xuxwaguma.  Wa,  he£mis  la  helatsexa  nagade,  qa  dEnx£edeses 
mEn£la£laya  k!wela£yala  qlEmdEma.  Wa,  hex'ida£mese  dEnx£e-  39 
deda  nagadases  qlEmdEmg’iltsIala.  Wii,  ladne  qlEmdela.  Wii, 
glPmese  qleda  £naxwa  klweklwanoLEmex  ayasa  qlEmdE- 
maxs  lae  £naxwa£ma  bebEgwanEme  qayasEntses  £nenk-  !ega£ye 
qa£s  la  waldEmkdindayoxa  qlEmdEme,  LE£wis  wiiLEle  wal- 
dEms  apsekdEsasa  £walasLe  klwelasa  g'igama£ye.  Wii,  glhmese  35 
qlaxa  qlEmdEmaxs  lae  £yalaqeda  gdgama£yasa  ha£yal£a,  qa  las 
LelElkliisaxa  la  ganuLa  laxa  £naxwa  lelqwalaLa£ya  laqexs  biixusae. 
Wa,  hex-£ida£mese  lada  qlemala  ha£yal£a,  qa£s  la  £wa£w!lxtEwa 
75052 — 21 — 35  eth — pt  1 - 49 
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40  the  men  in  each  of  the  ||  houses.  When  they  have  called  ah  the  names 
of  those  |  who  live  in  each  of  the  houses,  the  young  men  shout,  to¬ 
gether  “  This  is  for  |  Making-Satiated !”  They  come  out  and  go  into 
the  next  house,  |  and  one  of  the  young  men  who  call  says, 
“We  come  |  to  call  you,”  calling  the  name  of  the  man;  and  he  con- 
45  tinues  ||  saying  this,  calling  them,  until  they  reach  the  end  of  the 
houses.  Then  they  all  |  scatter  and  go  home  to  their  houses.  A1 
the  tribes  |  go  to  bed  early;  for  they  do  not  know  what  the  chief  is 
planning,  |  and  they  are  afraid  of  the  feast  of  salal-berry  cakes  and 
crabapples  |  and  oil,  if  there  is  much  of  it,  because  it  makes  one  feel 
50  squeamish.  Therefore  ||  all  the  chiefs  and  common  people  are 
afraid  of  it;  |  but  there  is  no  way  of  not  going  to  the  feast,  because 
they  would  be  laughed  at  |  by  the  numaym  of  the  host.  The  host 
gets  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  he  |  himself  wakes  up  the  members 
of  his  numaym  to  come  and  eat  breakfast  in  his  house.  |  As  soon  as 
55  they  have  done  so,  they  dress  themselves,  and  ||  those  who  carry  the 
long-handled  ladles  blacken  their  faces.  There  are  loui  of  these,  | 
and  they  paint  their  faces  as  though  they  were  angry.  The  chief 
who  is  host  does  the  same  |  if  he  is  going  to  break  a  copper  for  a 
crosspiece  over  his  fire.  Then  he  also  blackens  his  lace,  |  and  he 
puts  on  an  angry  face,  and  his  speakers  dress  the  same  as  |  he  has 


LeqElax  LeLEgEinasa  hiaxwa  bebEgwanEm  laxa  hrahnEmsgEmse 
40  g'ig'okwa.  Wii,  g'il  £naxwa£mese  £wllxtodEx  LeLEgEmasa  g'bkwa- 
x-ila  laxa  hiEmsgEmse  g'okiixs  lae  Tick'  hiEmadzaqweda  hiTyaTa, 
qa  PoLElasa.  Wii,  la  hoquwElsa,  qa£s  la.  laxa  apsalase  g'okwa. 
Wii,  laxae  £nek-eda  £nEm5kwe  laxa  ha£yal£a  LeTaMglsa:  “La£mEnu£x“ 
LedaloLai',”  Lex£edEx  LegEmasa  bEgwanEme.  Wii,  hex'siTmese 
45  gwek'lalaxs  Ledalae.  Wii,  g'iTmese  laxtolsaxa  g'dkuliixs  lae  £naxwa 
gweTida  qa£s  lii  na£naku  laxes  g'ig'okwe.  Wii,  la£me  £naxwaEm 
gax'staela  lelqwalaLa£ye,  yixa  k'lese  qlaLElax  naqa£yasa  g'iga- 
ina£ye,  qaxs  kllEmaeda  malaqEla  t!Eqa  LE£wa  tsElxusta.  Wii, 
hehnesqeda  L!e£naxs  qlenEmae,  ylxs  ts'.EnklulEinae.  Wii,  lie£mis 
50  lalaesElayosa  £naxwa  gug-Egama£ye  Lo£mes  bEgiihda£ye.  Wii,  laxae 
k-  leas  gwex-£idaas  lrles  la'klwela  gwaq'.Elae  qtemg-ilayos  £nE£me- 
motasa  khvelasLe.  Wii,  la£me  gag'ostaweda  ldwelasne,  qa£s  lii  xame- 
LlESEla  gwaxes  £nE£memote  qa  g’iixes  tagwekwa  lax  g’okwas. 
Wii,  g'iTmese  gwiilExs  lae  q!walax'£id  £wi£la.  Wii,  la£me  tsIots'.E- 
55  ts'.ElEmakwa  tsetsats  lexsIlaLaxa  tsexna,  yixs  mokwae.  Wii,  la£me 
lElwesEmakwa.  Wii,  he£misa  g'Igama£ye,  yixa  klwelasLe,  yixs 
g'iTmae  yagunolislxa  L'.aqwa.  Wii,  laxae  ts’otslElEinda.  WTii, 
laEmxae  lElwesEmakwa.  Wii,  he£misLa  Elkwas  heEn^xae  gwiile 
q!walax-a£yas.  Wii,  liiLe  £naxwaEm  qlwalEnkwe  £nE£memotas. 
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done.  Now  all  the  members  of  the  numaym  are  dressed;  ||  and  after 
this,  they  send  out  four  men  to  go  and  call  again,  |  for  the  first 
calling  of  the  tribes  has  been  given  the  night  before.  |  As  soon  as  the 
messengers  come  back,  they  take  a  paddle  and  |  stir  with  it  the 
soaked  salal-berries ;  and  as  soon  as  all  the  water  |  has  been  soaked 
into  the  salal-berries,  they  are  mushy.  Then  the  four  men  take  || 
long-handled  ladles  and  dip  them  |  into  the  crabapples,  and  pour 
these  on  the  soaked  salal-berries.  |  They  do  not  stop  until  all  the 
crabapples  have  been  put  on  the  salal-berries.  Then  |  they  take  the 
house-dishes  and  put  them  down  heading  |  towards  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  they  stir  the  ||  salal-berries  mixed  with  crabapples.  When 
they  are  mixed,  they  |  dip  them  out  with  their  ladles  from  their 
small  canoe  into  the  liouse-dishes.  Then  they  put  them  into  the  | 
house-dishes.  When  these  are  half  full,  there  is  enough  in  them;  j 
and  after  they  have  done  so,  they  take  small  dishes  and  put  them 
down  at  |  one  side  of  the  door.  After  doing  so,  they  go  again  calling 
(the  guests) ;  ||  and  when  the  people  come  who  have  been  called,  the 
speaker  of  the  host  stands  up  |  and  calls  out  to  those  who  are  coming 
in,  and  assigns  to  them  their  seats.  Then  he  |  says,  “Walk 
on,  chief,  to  your  seat  that  belongs  to  your  position!”  |  Every 
man  knows  his  seat,  |  and  they  go  right  to  it  and  sit  down.  As 
soon  as  ||  all  are  in,  they  give  the  drum  to  the  head  tribe,  |  the 


Wii,  g’lhmese  gwaPallla  laas  <ryalagEmeda  mokwe,  qa£s  la  etse£sta, 
qa  laenehnaLas  LelElk!usasE£weda  lelqwalaLa£yaxa  ganune.  Wii, 
g’ihmese  guix  aedaaqeda  etse£stiixs  lae  ax£edxa  se£wayowe,  qa 
xwetEga£yes  laxa  peqlugElIle  tlEqa,  yixs  lae  AvFwElaqeda  Avape 
laxa  tlEqa.  Wii,  he£mis  lag'ilas  la  gEnk'e.  Wii,  lii  ax£ededa 
tsetsatsexselulgise  moku  bebEgwaiiEmaxes  tsetsexxa,  qa£s  tsex-£I- 
des  laxa  tsElxusta,  qa£s  la  guqlEqas  laxa  pegEkwe  t'.Eqa.  Wii, 
al£mese  gwalExs  lae  £wI£wElaqeda  tsElxusta  laxa  tlEqa.  Wii,  laxae 
&x£edxa  leloqulile,  qa£s  g’axe  mEx£alIlElas.  Wa,  la£me  gwegwe- 
gEmlll  laxa  ogwiwalilasa  g’okwe.  Wii,  lax-da£xwe  xwetElgEndxa 
malaqEla  tlEqa  LE-'wa  tsElxusta.  Wii,  gdhmese  lElgoxs  lae  tse- 
x-£Itses  tsetsexLa  xwaxuxwagiime  loqiillla,  qa£s  la  tsEyasElas  laxa 
leloqulile.  Wii,  gdhmese  naEngoyoxsdiilaxs  lae  ha£yalats!a.  Wii, 
gdhmese  gwalExs  lae  iix£edxa  lElogume,  qa  g'axes  mExel  laxa 
apsSstalllasa  tlExila.  Wii,  giPmese  gwfdExs  lae  et!ed  etse£sta. 
Wii,  g'lPmese  g’iixe  etse£stanEmas  lae  Laxhillla  Elkwiisa  ldwelase, 
qa£s  q  !ax’sldza£yex  hogwlLElaena£yasa  bebEgwanEme.  Wii,  heEm 
£neg‘atse:  “Qasak'as  g-Igama£yii  laxs  gugilasaos  k!wa£ya  g'lga- 
ma£ya.”  ■  Wii,  lii  £naxwa£ma  bebEgwanEme  qlalaxes  k!wa£ye. 
Wii,  la£me  he£nakulaEm  laq,  qa£s  lii  k!wag-alll  laq.  Wii,  glhmese 
hvPlaeLExs  lae  hex'hdaEm  xEmsasosa  niEnatsIe  laxa  mEkuma£ya 
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go  Mamaleleqala,  to  sing  their  song.  |  You  knowhow  the  drum  as  passed 
to  every  one  of  the  tribes,  |  (beginning  atthehead  tribe),  for  each  one 
85  has  I  a  song  for  the  feast.  When  ||  they  have  all  sung  their  feast- 
songs,  the  drum  is  put  away  and  placed  |  at  one  side  ot  the  door. 
Then  they  go  and  distribute  the  |  house-dishes;  and  when  this  has 
been  done,  they  carry  the  canoe  which  serves  as  a  house-dish  |  and 
put  it  down  in  front  of  the  one  who  has  given  a  feast  of  salal-berry 
cakes  I  and  crabapples  before,  for  this  is  to  show  who  has  given  such 
90  a  feast:  the  giving  of  the  ||  small  canoe.  Then  they  call  out  the  name 
of  the  former  host,  |  and  then  he  speaks  proudly.  As  soon  as  | 
everything  has  been  distributed,  they  pass  about  the  small  dishes 
among  the  common  people  of  the  |  chiefs.  When  everything  lias 
been  given  out,  they  eat  with  the  spoons,  for  these  |  have  been  dis- 
95  tributed  already.  Now  the  speaker  rises  ||  and  calls  his  numaym  to 

assemble  and  |  sing  their  feasting-song.  | 

I  have  forgotten  the  oil,  for  they  pour  some  on  the  |  mixed  salal- 
berries  and  crabapples  in  the  house-dishes.  As  soon  as  j  the  song- 
leader  has  sung  the  first  song,  the  daughter  of  the  host  comes  out,  || 
100  carrying  in  one  hand  the  copper;  and  when  the  numaym  |  of  the 
young  woman’s  father  sings,  she  dances,  holding  |  the  copper  the 
lower” end  up  in  the  right  hand.  Then  |  four  men  come  out,  carrying 


81  Mamaleleqala,  qa  dmndedeses  klwelayalayEwe  q'.EmdEma.  Wa, 
laEmqas  £naxwa  qlalax  laxtodalaena£yasa  inEnats'.e  lax  gwalllEla- 
ena£yas  £  w  ax  as  g  E  m  ag  w  as  as  a  lelqwalaLa£ye,  yixs  £naxwa£mae  k!wel- 
g-a£l  dEnx£etses  k!wek!wela£yala  qlErnq’.Eindmna.  Wa,  ghlhnese 
85  £wl£la  k!welg-a£lExs  lae  &x£etsE£weda  mEnatsIe,  qa£s  la  xEmstolPlEin 
lax  apsostalltasa  tlExila.  Wa,  la£mese  hex'hdaEin  khxhdayoweda 
leloqulile.  Wa,  g‘il£mese  £wl£laxs  lae  LElEmgllllEma  lelbqullle  xwa- 
xuxwaguma,  qa£s  la  k-ax'dzamolIlEm  laxa  ldwelesElaxa  malaqEla 
tlEqa  LE£wa  tsElxusta,  qaxs  liehnae  awElx’isalayoseda  leloqulile 
90  xwaxuxwaguma.  Wa,  he£me  la  LeqElasE£we  LegEmasa  k'.wele- 
sEla.'  Wa,  he£mis  la  LEmq'.alag-flllats  yaq!Ent!alae.  Wa,  gdhmese 
hvllg’alilExs  lae  k-ax‘£idayoweda  lElogume  laxa  bEgulida£yasa  g'lg'E- 
gama£ye.  Wii,  g'il£mese  £wilg'alllExs  lae  £yos£lda,  qaxs  la£mexule 
ts'.EwanaedzEma  lrak'EtslEnaqe.  Wa,  la£me  LaxTillleda  Elkwe. 
95  Wii,  la£me  LeTalaxes  £nE£memote  qa  qlap'.egillles  qa  wag-es  kbva- 
melg-a£l  dEnx£eda. 

HexoLEn  L>.ElewesE£wa  nlehiaxs  la£mex‘de  k!unx£idayo  laxa  ma- 
laqElatsIalaxa  tlEqa  LE£wa  tsElxusta  leloqullla.  Wa,  g'lhmese 
doqaleda  nagadaxs  g'axae  lalt  iallle  ts!Edaqe  xiinoxusa  ldwelase 
10o  dakdoltslanaxa  Llaqwa.  Wa,  g11£mese  £naxwa  dEnx£ede  £nE£me- 
motas  ompasa  tslEdaqaxs,  lae  ytx£wlda.  Wa,  la£me  ek'Iaxsda- 
leda  l  Uiqwaxs  dalaases  helk' !ots!ana£ye  laq.  Wa,  her  mis  g  ax 
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on  their  shoulders  the  empty  |  ladles.  They  dance  on  each  side  of 
the  woman  while  ||  she  is  dancing,  two  on  each  side  of  her.  |  The 
four  men  do  not  dance  long  before  |  they  go  back  to  where  the  oil- 
boxes  have  been  put  down.  All  four  of  them  |  dip  into  the  oil  with 
their  ladles  until  they  overflow.  Then  |  they  go,  so  that  the  oil 
drips  out,  and  they  give  it  to  the  chiefs,  ||  and  the  chiefs  stand  up. 
They  take  hold  of  each  end  of  the  |  overflowing  ladle;  and  then  the 
men  who  handled  the  ladles  say  to  each  of  them,  |  “Now,  chief,  draw 
this  in  with  your  breath, ”  mentioning  his  |  name.  Then  they  really 
drink  all  the  oil;  and  |  if  some  of  the  chiefs  can  not  drink  it,  they 
just  ||  put  their  lips  to  the  ladle  and  pour  it  |  into  the  feast-dish. 
They  continue  doing  this,  although  they  have  now  |  stopped  singing 
their  feasting-song.  When  the  |  oil-ladle  reaches  the  rival  of  the  host 
who  gives  the  salal-berry  and  |  crabapple  feast,  the  ladle  is  filled 
entirely  with  oil;  and  ||  they  treat  it  roughly  when  they  go  to  the 
place  where  (the  rival)  is  sitting,  so  that  the  oil  drips  out,  |  and  the 
young  man  who  brings  it  pretends  not  to  see  him  in  his  seat,  and 
thus  he  .lets  |  the  oil  drip  on  the  chief  who  is  sitting  down.  Then 
he  stands  up  j  and  speaks,  and  sends  out  some  men  of  his  |  numaym 
to  bring  a  hundred  blankets,  or  even  two  hundred.  ||  Then  some  men  of 


hoxTdthdilatsa  mokwe  bebEgAvanEin  wiwix'sEyap  lalaxa  lopEmtslii- 
we  tsetsexLa,  qa£s  yixbvide  lax  £wax-sagawalllasa  tslEdaqaxs 
ylxwae.  Wa,  kb  nil;  maemadokwa  bebEgwanEme  lax  -wax’sagawa- 
Idas.  Wa,  lclestle  gegfld  ylxweda  mokwe  bebEgwanEmxs  lae 
aLe£sta  lax  hax’hanPlasasa  dedEngwatsle,  qa£s  la  hiaxwaxs  mokwae 
tse£stases  tsetsexLa  laxa  l  lehia.  Wa,  la  alak-  !ala  tsetsExulaxs  lae 
qasbdeda  ts  lets  laoqulxpalaxa  l  lehhixs  lae  tseqEldax  g'ig-Egama£ye. 
Wa,  hex’hdahnese  paxumgbldeda  g'lg'Eganur'ye,  qa£s  dadEbEndexa 
tsetsawek'flaxa  L!e£na  tsexpa.  Wa,  he£mis  la  £neg-atsa  tsatsexsdElgdse 
bEgwanEma:  “Wa,  gugama£ya,  lanin  xurntledLOLai',”  Lex£edEx  pe- 
gEmas.  Wa,  la£me  alax’hd  nax£ideda  nenaq  lenoxwaxa  ide£na.  Wa, 
g-il£mese  wayatslala  naqeda  waokwe  gTg-Egama£ya  lae  km  ham- 
g-agEndxa  tsetsawekllaxa  L!e£na  tsekpa,  qa£s  la  guqEylnts 
lax^s  Ibqiila.  Wa,  lahne  hex’saEm  gAveg-ilaxs  wax’hnae  lapal 
qlweTideda  k!wame£lala  dEnxEla.  Wa,  gITmese  lag-aa  tseqlena- 
£yasesa  Lle£na  laxa  hayotasa  khvelasasa  malaqEla  tlEqa  LE£wa 
tsElxustaxs  lae  alax‘£ld  la  qotlamasxa  tsexpasa  Lle£na.  Wa,  la 
eattsdaxs  lae  guyoMa  lax  k!wae£lasas,  qa  tsawelcdesa  n!e£na. 
Wa,  la  esbola  doqulaqexs  klwaelae.  Wa,  hehnis  la  tsawex’£aLE- 
latsa  l !e£na  laxa  gugama£yaxs  klwaelae.  Wa,  he£mis  la  pax£ulf- 
£latse,  qa£s  yaqlEg'ade.  Wa,  la£me  £yalaqasa  g'ayole  lax  iiE£me- 
motas,  qa  las  gEmxaxa  lakdEnde  phslxElasgEma  loxs  ma£lp  lEnya- 
g-ae.  Wa,  la  hex,£ida£mese  la  lioqfnvElse  £nl£memotas.  We,  laEm 
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26  his  mimaym  at  once  go  out,  but  |  he  never  takes  the  ladle,  and  the 
one  who  handles  the  ladles  |  returns  with  it.  Then  he  tells  his 
numaym  to  take  care  not  |  to  let  their  fire  be  put  out  by  the  fire  of  the 
rival  chief;  and  while  he  says  this,  he  pours  into  the  fire  the  oil 
(that  was  to  have  been  drunk) ;  and  then  he  says  to  the  fire,  Now,  || 
30  spirit  of  the  fire,  open  your  mouth,  son,  so  that  you  get  enough  to 

eat!”  I  .  .  ,  +, 

Then  those  who  went  out  to  get  the  blankets  come  m,  |  and  tnen 
the  members  of  the  numaym  of  the  rival  chief  each  takes  hold  of 
an  end  of  the  |  blankets  and  spread  them  over  the  fire  of  the  host.  | 
35  Now  they  put  it  out,  and  then  the  host  goes  and  takes  more  ||  salal- 
berries  and  crabapples,  and  the  copper  which  his  daughter  was  car¬ 
rying  |  when  she  was  dancing,  and  he  pushes  it  under  the  feast-fire,  j 
At  the  same  time  the  four  young  men  who  handle  the  ladles  dip  them 
into  the  oil;  and  when  they  are  |  full,  they  pour  the  oil  into  the 
fire;  |  and  then  those  who  try  to  put  out  the  fire  run  away  on  account 
40  of  the  heat,  for  ||  the  oil  and  the  blankets  are  burning  together;  and 
then  |  the  host  takes  the  oil  and  pours  it  among  his  rivals.  | 

Nolis,  who  died  some  time  ago  at  Alert  Bay,  tried  to  put  out  the 
fire  with  seven  canoes,  |  and  he  had  the  oil  poured  on  his  face  by  the 
great  host  of  the  Lawets’.es.  Besides,  |  he  put  on  four  hundred 
45  blankets.  The  house  was  nearly  ||  burned.  All  the  roof-boards  were 


26  hewaxa  dadalaxa  L'.ehiatslala  tsexpa.  Wa,  a£meseda  tsatsexsilElg’tse 
g-ax  aedaaqas.  Wa,  la£me  ha£yaL lolaxes  hnAmemote,  qa  ldeses 
k-  lilxfide  lEgwIlases  g'igama£ye.  A£me  £nekuxs  lae  giixLEntsa 
idehia  lax  a  lEgwlle.  Wa,  he£mis  la  £neg‘atsexa  lEgwile:"  Wa, 
30  k'.wax'Lala,  aqalala,  wisa,  qa£s  poLElaos.” 

Wa,  g-ax£me  hogwlLEleda  lax'de  gEmxaxa  p'.ElxElasgEme.  Wii, 
liex‘ida£mese  g-ag'-alap'.e  £nE£memotasa  g-eqEmx-£lde  dadEnxaxa 
p'.ElxElasgEme,  qa£s  la  LEpLalas  laxa  k'.welasdEma  lEgwila.  Wa, 
laEm  kdilxaq.  Wa,  he£mis  la  ax£edaatsa  klwelasasa  malaqEla 
35  t’.Eqa  LE£wa  tsElxustaxa  Llaqwa,  ylx  daaxudases  xunokwaxs 
g'axex'de  ylxwa,  qa£s  Layabodes  laxes  k IwelasdEma  lEgwila;  wa, 
lada  mokwe  tsetsaxsIlElgls  tsex'hd  laxa  L!e£na.  Wa,  lii  £naxwa 
qoqut'.axs  lae  hiEmax'hd  guxLEnts  laxa  klwelasdEma  lEgwila. 
Wa,  he£mis  la  yawashd  bawatsa  kdilxaxa  Llesalasa  lEgwile,  qaxs 
40  lae  x-ix-aquweda  L'.ehia  LE£wa  p  lElxElasgEme.  Wa,  lie£mis  la 
giiqElgEndaatsa  k'.welase  g’igamesa  L!e£na  laxes  hayote. 

Yix  Nolisde  lax  £yilise  lae’ k- lilxasa  aLEbotsIaqe  xwaxwakliinaxs 
lae  guqEmtsosa  L!e£niisa  £walase  klwelatsa  Lawetslese.  Wa,  he- 
£misa  mop'.Enyag-e  p'.ElxElasgEma;  wii  hehnisa  g'okwax  hSlsEla- 
45  £mae  k- !es  £naxwaEm  xumt  !edes  sala.  Wii,  he£mEn  dogul  5,1a  k*  !il- 
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burned.  And  this  is  the  most  real  attempt  at  |  putting  out  the  fire  40 
of  a  feast  that  I  have  seen.  The  feastgiver  of  the  Lawetsles  had 
two  hundred  |  blankets  and  five  canoes,  |  and  also  small  coppers. 
This  is  the  |  worst  thing  that  chiefs  do  when  they  really  get  angry, 
and  ||  at  such  a  time  the  house-dishes  are  scorched  by  the  fire.  |  50 

When  all  this  is  done,  they  go  out.  Then  |  the  floor  of  the  house 
is  soaked  with  oil.  |  The  numaym  of  the  host  go  out  and  carry  the 
house-dishes  and  the  small  |  canoe  that  served  as  a  feast-dish  to  those 
to  whom  they  belong ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  been  carried  out,  it  is 
finished.  ||  That  is  all  about  this.  |  55 

Feast  of  QotLxole 

Now,  when  the  winter  comes,  the  owner  of  the  qhtlxole  |  intends  1 
to  give  a  feast  to  his  people  of  berries  mixed  with  oil.  |  Then  he  sends 
out  the  young  men  belonging  to  his  numaym  to  |  call  his  guests;  and 
as  soon  as  they  go,  his  wife  takes  the  ||  dishes  and  puts  them  down  5 
next  to  her  place,  and  also  her  spoons,  |  and  shredded  cedar-bark  to 
wipe  out  the  dishes  |  and  spoons.  Now  she  wipes  them  out  while 
her  |  husband  is  clearing  out  the  house.  He  also  spreads  down  | 
mats  for  his  guests  to  sit  on;  and  he  takes  out  the  ||  box  containing  10 
the  berries  and  oil,  which  is  put  down  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  | 
door  of  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  young  men  have  called  four 

x£edamasxa  klwelasdEma  lEgwIla.  Wa,  la  ma£lp!Enyag'a£me  p!e1-46 
xElasgEmasa  klwelase  Lawetslesa;  wa,  hehnisa  sEkdatslaqe  xwa- 
xwakluna;  wa  hehnisLeda  l  lax  lagume.  Wa,  heEm  alakdala 
£yax-SEm  gwegfilatsa  gug  Egama£ye,  yixs  alakdalae  laElwisfida.  Wa, 
he£mis  la  £naxwaEin  la  k!wek!umElx-£ldaatsa  leloqulile.  50 

Wit,  g'lFmese  gwatexs  lae  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  la£me  hiaxwaEm 
la  LEqe  awlnagwllasa  g’okwasa  L!e£na.  Wa,  Ahnise  la  £whla  la 
k'aodale  £nE£memotasa  klwelasaxa  leloqulile  LE£wa  leldqEla  xwa- 
xuxwagiim  lax  kuk’ak'Elaq.  Wa,  glFmese  £wPlawElsExs  lae  gwala. 

Wa,  la£me  gwal  laxeq.  55 

Feast  of  QotIxole 

Wa,  la£mes  ts  lawunxhdExs  lae  £nenk’ !ex£ldeda  qodadasa  qot!-  1 
xole,  qa£s  wag’e  qotqwatamasxes  g'okulote  laxa  Lliikwe  c|6t!xola. 

Wa,  la£mese  £yalaqasa  lia£yal£a  g’ayol  laxes  fiiEunemote,  qa  las 
Lefiala.  Wa,  g'iFmese  laxs  lae  hex-£ida£me  g'EiiEmas  ax£edxes  IoeI- 
q!we,  qa£s  g'axe  mEx£alIlElaq  laxes  klwaelase  LE£wis  l-cak’EtslE-  5 
naqe  LEewa  qloyaakwe  kuidzskwa  qa£s  dcdEg'lg' anoxes  loElqlwe 
LE£wa  k’ak'EtslEnaqe.  Wa,  la£me  dedEgug'as  laq,  yixs  laapes  la- 
£wunEme  ekwaxa  awFstalllases  g'okwe.  Wii,  laxae  LEplalllElaxa 
leEl£wa£ye,  qa  ldwadzEwesolts  LedanEinLas.  Wa,  he£misa  Llagwa- 
ts!e  qotlxole  pawatsaxs  g’axae  hanstolllas  lax  gEmxotsalilas  tlExfi-  10 
liis  g'okwas.  Wii,  g'iFmese  mop  !Ene£steda  ha£yal£a  la  etse£staxs 
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12  times,  |  the  guests  come  in;  and  when  they  are  in,  they  sing  |  an 
ordinary  song,  not  a  feast-song.  |  After  having  sung  four  songs,  the 
15  young  men  take  the  dishes  and  [I  put  into  them  the  oil  and  beiries. 
They  do  not  put  much  in,  |  because  it  is  difficult  to  eat  and  to 
swallow.  Therefore  |  they  put  a  little  into  the  dishes.  After  this 
has  been  done,  they  put  them  down,  one  dish  in  front  of  each  | 
four  men.  At  the  same  time  when  they  put  down  the  dishes,  |  the 
20  spoons  are  distributed;  and  when  everything  has  been  placed,  II  the 
guests  begin  to  eat  the  oil  and  berries.  They  never  |  eat  it  all, 
because  it  is  hard  work  to  eat  it.  When  they  ]  have  finished,  they 
go  out.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Social  Position  and  Marriage  Laws  1 

1  Chief’s  Daughter. 2— Generally  the  princess  of  |  Chief  finaxuyalidze 
gets  married  at  once  when  K'  !edele£laku  |  comes  out  of  the  place 
where  she  has  been  sitting  still.  As  soon  as  the  princess  is  married, 
she  |  has  the  name  modzil  (Keeping-up-the-Blanket),  if  she  becomes 
the  modzil  of  a  real  chief.  || 

5  However,  she  remains  a  princess  of  the  chief  if  her  husband  is  a 
common  man.  |  Then  she  is  never  called  modzil  as  wife  (of  the  com- 

12  g’axae  £wI£laeLes  LefianEme.  Wa,  giFmese  £wllaeLExs  lae  dEnxfi- 
deda  klwelasa  qlEmdEmexa  lclese  klwelayalayo  qtamdEma.  Wa, 
g'iPmese  mosgEmodExs  lae  ax£ecleda  ha£yaPiixa  loElq  !we,  qa£s  la 
15  tsetslalasa  Lliikwe  qotlxole  laq.  Wa,  lakdes  qleqlEtsla,  qaxs  alae 
laxuml  lax  qotqwattsE£wa  Lliikwe  qotlxola.  Wa,  hehnis  lag'ila  ho- 
laltslaweda  loElqlwe.  Wa,  glPmese  gwalExs  lae  lragEmlllElas  laxa 
maemokwe  bebEgwanEma.  Wii,  lii  hiEmalag'illla  k'asa  loElqlwe 
LEewa  k'ak’EtslEnaqaxs  lae  ts'.EwanaedzEma.  Wii,  gfiPmese  £wil- 
20  g'alilExs  lae  qotqwat!edEx-da£xuxa  Lliikwe  qotlxola.  Wii,  la  kletsle- 
noxu  £wi£lasE£wa,  qaxs  alae  laxuml  lax  ha£ma£ye.  Wii,  gfiPmese 
gwalExs  lae  hfiquwElsa.  Wii,  la£me  gwal  laxeq. 

Social  Position  and  Marriage  Laws  1 

1  Chief’s  Daughter.2 — Wii,  lii  qlunala  hexffidaEm  qadzeLasE£we  k-!e- 
delasa  g‘igama£ye  £maxuyalidze,  yixa  lalosFda  kdedeltse  Kdede- 
ie£lakwe.  Wii,  g'lhmese  qadzeLasE£weda  kdedete  lae  hex'fidaEm 
LegadEs  modzele  yixs  alakdalae  g-igama£yes  modzelide. 

5  Wa,  wax'£mese  k’edeltsa  gugam'a£ya  la£wadasa  bEgwanEmq  la- 
lame,  wii,  lii  hewaxaEm  Leqalayuwe  modzele  lax  gEnEmas.  Wa, 


1  For  additional  matter  see  Addenda,  p.  1333. 

2  Continued  from  p.  701,  line  57. 
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mon  man),  |  and  she  is  still  the  princess  of  her  father  the  chief.  I  7 
just  wanted  to  talk  |  about  the  common  men.  | 

Now  when  the  princess  is  married  to  a  chief,  then  she  is  ||  called  a  10 
modzll,  when  she  first  goes  into  the  house  of  her  husband.  |  Now  I 
am  talking  about  the  chief  of  the  numaym  Maamtag  ila,  |  £maxu- 
yalidze,  whose  princess  is  K'  !edele£laku.  Not  |  long  after  she  has 
been  married  to  her  husband,  her  father  pays  the  marriage  debt;  and 
she  has  for  her  canoe  mast  |  an  expensive  copper.  And  he  gives  as  a 
marriage-gift  a  name  to  the  husband  ||  of  his  princess  and  much  food  15 
with  it,  and  also  canoes.  |  This  is  what  is  called  “paying-the-marriage- 
debt,  sitting-in-the-canoe-of-the-princess;”  for  generally  there  are 
twenty  |  who  sit  in  the  canoes  of  the  princess  of  a  real  chief,  |  when 
they  put  down  the  copper  |  bracelets  and  small  coppers  and  many 
dishes  and  the  ||  anchor-line  of  many  spoons;  when  all  this  has  been  20 
put  |  down  Chief  £maxuyalidze  says,  "Now  I  will  go  and  |  call  my 
princess  that  you  may  see  her  come.”  Thus  he  says,  and  goes  into  | 
his  house.  And  before  long  he  comes  back  walking  ahead  of  |  his 
princess,  and  the  chief  stands  outside  of  his  ||  house,  and  his  princess  2o 
comes  and  stands  by  his  side.  She  wears  |  a  blanket  covered  with 
abalone  shells,  and  entirely  covered  with  abalone  shells  |  is  her  hat. 
Her  abalone-covered  blanket  |  is  called  “  the-heavy-abalone-covered 


lape  k'  ledeltsaEmses  gugama£ye  ompa.  AhnEn  £nex-  qnn  gwagwex  -  7 
sEx’hde  laxa  bEgwanEmq  lalame. 

Wii,  la£me  lawadeda  kdedelasa  gugama£ye,  wii,  la  hex'hdaEm 
LegadES  modzlle,  ytxs  g'alae  laeL  lax  g'okwases  la£wiinEme,  laxEn  10 
hedna£ye  gwagwex-s£alase  gugama£yasa  £nE£memotasa  Maamtag’ila 
lax  £maxuyalidze,  yixs  k'ledadaases  Iv  !e deled akwe.  Wa,  k  !est!a 
gala  la£watses  la£wunEme  lae  qotex’a  ompas.  Wa,  la  Lak  Eyalaxa 
qlEyoxwe  Llaqwa.  Wa  LegEmg'ElxLala  qa  LegEms  la£wunEmawa- 
ses  k' !edele  LE£wa  qlenEme  ha£mayaaxses  LO£ma  xwaxwak  !unaxa  15 
gwr/yasa  qotex’a  k'.waxsalats'.esa  kdedele,  yixs  qlunalae  maltsEm- 
g-ustawa  k Iwaxsalats  !e  xwaxwak !unas  k- ledeb.sa  alakdala  g'igE- 
ma£ya.  Wa,  gilTnese  £wi£la  g'ax  ax£EldzEmaxa  LlaiJ.aqwak’ line 
kdokula  LE£wa  LlanlaxsEme;  wa,  he£misa  qlenEme  leloqlwa  LE£wa 
mogwan&£ya  qlenEme  k'ak'ats'.Enaqa.  Wa,  gibmese  £wi£la  ax-  20 
£Elsa  laeda  g’igama£ye  £maxuyalidze  £nek'a:  "La£mEn  lal  Le£la- 
lalxEn  kdedela  qa£s  g'axlag-aos  dox£waLElaqe,”  £nek‘Exs  lae  laeL 
laxcs  g'okwe.  Wa,  k'!est!a  galaxs  g'axae  aedaaqa  g  alag  i- 
weses  Ic’.edele.  Wii,  la£me  Lax£iilseda  ghgama£ye  lax  L!asana£yases 
g-okwe.  Wii,  g-axe  kdedelas  LawiinodzElsaq.  Wii,  la£me  iiex£u-  25 
nalaxa  mEgEsgEmalaxa  exhslEme.  Wii,  laxae  £naxwaEm  ex'tslEme 
osgEma£yas  LEtEmlas.  Wii,  lieEm  Legade  ex’ts  lEmsgEme  £iiexui- 
neses  ex'ts  lEmala  omax'dEmk'  !eii  nEx£une.  W a,  lii  negade  LEtEmlas 
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blanket,”  and  her  hat  is  called  |  “  the-heavy-abalone-covered  hat.” 
30  Then  the  chief,  ||  the  father  of  K'  !edele£laku  speaks,  and  says, 
“  Come  and  look  at  this  |  weight  which  originates  with  our  family 
history,  when  the  chieftainess  carried  the  copper.  Now  stand  up,  1 
son-in-law,  I  will  dress  you.”  Thus  says  the  chief,  and  takes  |  the 
ah  alone-covered  blanket  of  the  chieftainess  and  her  abalone-covered 
hat  and  |  promises  to  give  them  to  his  son-in-law,  and  he  takes  his 
35  copper  and  gives  ||  it  also  to  his  son-in-law.  Then  he  calls  his  son-in- 
law  to  come  and  |  take  them.  The  son-in-law  comes  and  stands  in 
front  of  his  |  father-in-law  and  of  his  wife,  the  chieftainess.  Then 
the  |  abalone-covered  blanket  is  put  on  to  him  and  the  abalone- 
covered  hat  is  put  on  to  him,  |  and  he  is  given  the  copper.  Then  the 
40  chief  says  to  his  ||  son-in-law,  “0  son-in-law!  now  I  have  changed 
your  chief’s  dress,  |  son-in-law.  Now  go!  It  is  finished.  You  have  my 
chieftainess  for  your  wife.”  Thus  he  says,  |  and  takes  off  the  large 
ear-ornaments  of  abalone  shell  on  each  ear  of  the  chieftainess  and 
the  |  nose-ornament  of  abalone  shell  and  attaches  the  ear-ornaments 
to  his  son-in-law,  and  |  he  also  puts  the  nose-ornament  of  abalone 
45  on  to  him.  Then  his  son-in-law  ||  goes  back  and  stands  where  his 
numaym  is  standing,  and  he  |  speaks,  and  says,  “Look  at  me, 
numaym !  |  Now  my  whole  chief’s  dress  has  been  changed  by  my 
father-in-law.  |  Now  the  chieftainess  my  wife,  has  no  dress-.”  Thus 
he  says  as  he  walks  along  |  and  goes  into  his  house,  and  the  property 


yis  ex’ts  Ismala  omagEml  LEtF.mh  Wa,  la£me  yaq  !Eg’a£ledag’Igama£ye 
30  omps  K’  !edele£lakwe.  Wit,  la  £neka:  “Weg’a,  doqwalaxg'ada  no- 
yambalisEk-  6Ema  lax  dalaeda  o£maxa  l !aqwa.  Wa,  lrx£u1s  lag’a 
nEgump,  qEn  q  !walax’£idaoL,”  £nek*eda  g’Igama£yaxs  lae  axddEx 
ex’ts  !Emala  £nEX£unesa  o£ma  LE£wes  ex’ts '.Emala  LEtEml.  Wa,  la£me 
lak’  !Eg’aelts  laxes  nEgumpe.  Wa,  la  ax£edxa  l !aqwa  qa£s  sap!edes 
35  laxaaxes  nEgumpe.  Wa,  la  Lefialaxes  nEgumpe  qa  hefines  g’ax 
&x£edEq.  Wa,  g’axe  nEgumpas  Lax£uls  lax  nEqEmalasases  nE¬ 
gumpe  LE£wis  gEnEmas  o£ma.  Wa,  la£me  £nEx£unyowa  ex’ts  !e- 
mala  £nEX£une  laq.  Wa,  laxae  LEtEmdayuwa  ex’ts  '.Emala  LEtEml  laq. 
Wa,  la  ts!aya  L!aqwa  laq.  Wit,  la  £nek’eda  g’Igama£yaxes  nE- 
40  gumpe:  “Wa,  nEgump,  la£mEn  l !ayEwi£lalaxos  g’exdEmk’ !inaqos, 
nEgump.  Wit,  hag’a,  laEms  gwal  gEg’adEsg’En  o£mak’,”  £nek’Exs 
lae  axodEx  awawe  xogum  ex’ts !Em  £wax’sodatEwesa  o£ma  LF/wa 
k-edzelba£yas  ex’ts  !Ema,  qa£s  t!eg’atodales  laxes  nEgumpe.  Wa, 
laxae  k’edzelbEntsa  ex’ts  !Eme  laq.  Wii,  lawisLa  nEgumpas  la 
45  qasfida  qa£s  lit  Lax£uls  lax  Lax£wEdzasas  £nE£memotas.  We,  la£me 
yaq!Eg’a£la.  Wa,  la  £nek’a;  “Wiig’a,  dox£wid  g’axEn,  nos  £nE£me- 
mot.  LaEmg’a  L!ayEwi£lalaso£gun  g’exdEmk’  '.Eng’a  yisEn  nEgumpe. 
La£me  aEm  la  xanalalElseda  o£maxEn  gEnEme,”  hiek’Exs  lae  qasfida 
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with  which  the  marriage  debt  has  been  paid  is  carried  ||  into  his  50 
house.  When  everything  has  been  carried  in,  it  is  given  away  to 
ah  |  the  tribes,  when  day  comes.  That  is  all  about  this.  | 

Wdien  the  father  (of  a  princess)  dies,  then  her  brother  has  her  for 
his  princess.  Then  he  is  no  longer  her  brother,  for  |  she  is  now  the 
princess  of  her  brother  who  is  now  her  father.  |  Only  the  eldest  one 
of  the  brothers  has  his  youngest  sister  for  his  princess.  ||  As  soon  as  55 
she  gets  married,  she  is  modzll  of  her  husband;  |  and  her  elder 
brother  pays  the  marriage-debt  to  the  husband  of  his  princess,  his 
sister,  |  because  they  never  stop  calling  the  daughter  of  a  chief 
princess,  [  unless  she  becomes  a  cliieftainess.  When  she  is  chief- 
tainess,  she  is  no  more  |  princess,  and  she  gives  the  name  princess  to 
her  daughter;  ||  but  the  name  modzll  is  different,  for  she  has  only  the  60 
name  modzll  |  when  she  has  for  her  husband  a  chief.  If  she  should 
separate  from  her  husband,  |  then  she  is  no  longer  called  modzll  of 
her  husband;  but  if  |  she  takes  another  husband  who  is  a  real  chief, 
then  she  is  again  |  modzll  of  her  husband.  That  is  all.  || 

Cliieftainess. 1 — It  hurt  (£maxulayugwa’s)  heart  that  she  was  never!  1 
called  the  modzll  of  (Wag'idis) ;  for  thus  they  call  the  wife  of  a  |  real 
chief  as  soon  as  a  chief  marries  a  princess  of  |  another  chief  (it  is 
well  for  me  to  name  the  other  ||  chief,  so  thatyou  knowhow  they  call  the  5 

qa£s  la  laeL  hlxes  g'okwe.  Wit,  lahne  mEweLElayowa  qotenayowe 
lax  g'Okwas.  Wa,  g'ilhnese  £wi£lae.La  lae  yax£widayo  laxa  £naxwa  50 
lelqwalaLa£yaxa  la  £nax'£ida.  Wa;  laEm  laba  laxeq. 

Gdl£Em  lE£le  omps  lae  bEgwanEm  wEqlwas  hela  k'ledadEs.  Wa, 
la£me  WEq  !wanux"s  qaxs  la£me  k'  ledeltses  wEq  Iwaxes  la  ornpa,  yixs  le- 
x'ahnaeda  £noIast  !EgEma£yasa  £nE£mema  la  k'ledadEses  ts!a£ya  tslE- 
daqa.  Wa,  g'!l£mese  lawada  ylsa  g'igama£ye  lae  modziltses  la£wunEme.  55 
Wa,  he£mise  nolits  la  qotex'ax  la£wunEmases  k-  ledeles  wEqlwa 
laqexs  hewaxae  gwal  LegadEs  k'ledela  tslEdaqe  xunoxusa  g'ig&- 
ma£ye  lag'aa  laqexs  lae  o£ma.  Wa,  gibmese  la  o£maxs  lae  gwiil 
k'ledela.  Wa,  la£me  lasases  k'ledele  LegEm  taxes  xunokwe  tslE- 
daqa.  Wa,  la  Ogwaqaleda  modzele  yixs  lex'ahnae  pegadaatses  mo-  60 
dzlle,  yix  la£wadaasa  g'igama£ye.  Ware  k'lasa  LEfwes  la£wunEme 
lae  hex'£idaim  gwal  LegaclEs  modzilases  la%  tin  Erne.  W7ax'e  la- 
£wadEX'Ttsa  ogu£la  alak'lala  gTgamaeya  lae  etlecl  la  LegadEs  mo¬ 
dzilases  lahvunEme.  Wa,  laEm  laba. 

Chieftainess.1 — Wa,  heEm  tslEx'ila  lax  naqa£yas  (£maxidayugwa)  1 
yixs  he  waxae  Leqalasos  modzilas  (Wag'idis)  lax  gwek'  lalasaxa  gEnE- 
masaalak'  lala  g'igama£ya,  yixsg'ihmae  qadzeLasEhva  lr  !edelasag'ig&- 
ma£ye,  yisa  ogu£la  g'igama£yae — ex'EmLEnLo  Lex£edEx  LegEmas 
hiEinokwa  g'igama£ya  qa£s  qlalaosax  gwek'lalasax  ale  gEnEms, — yix  5 


1  Continued  from  p.  1117,  line  284. 
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6  new  wife)  £maxuyalidze.  |  And  when  £maxuyalidze  has  been  married 
four  days  |  to  his  wife,  then  all  the  men  say,  “Go  on,  let  us  |  see  the 
chieftainess  of  our  chief  £maxuyalidze,”  |  and  they  all  go  into  the 
10  door  of  the  house.  Then  the  ||  leader  says,  “We  come  to  see  the 
back  of  the  chieftainess  of  |  £maxuyalidze.”  If  she  is  a  good  chief¬ 
tainess,  she  arises  and  |  takes  her  belt.  She  lifts  her  blanket  so  that 
it  is  |  just  below  her  knees.  Then  she  puts  on  her  belt;  |  and  after 
15  doing  so,  she  quickly  spreads  mats  on  the  floor  |  for  those  to  sit  on  who 
come  to  see  her  back.  Then  she  |  gets  food  for  those  who  come  to 
see  the  back  of  the  chieftainess  of  £maxuyalidze.  | 

This  is  called  by  the  Indians  “a  good  chieftainess  of  the  chief,” 
who  does  |  this,  and  they  call  her  modzll  (  =  lifting-blanket-in-the 
house),  because  she  lifts  her  |  blanket,  and  puts  on  her  belt.  She  is 
20  a  bad  ||  chieftainess  of  the  chief  if  she  just  sits  down  when  those  come 
in  who  come  to  see  her  hack.  |  She  just  asks  her  husband’s  young 
men  to  |  take  care  of  the  food  that  she  is  going  to  give.  After  those 
have  eaten  who  come  to  see  her  hack,  |  they  go  out.  Often  the 
chief  |  tells  his  chieftainess  to  go  away,  and  to  go  to  her  house, 
25  because  the  chief  is  ashamed  ||  if  the  chieftainess  does  not  lead  his 
tribe  to  their  places  when  they  |  come  into  his  house.  That  is  all 
about  this.  I 


6  £maxuyalidze.  Wa,  g’ibmese  mop  !Enxwa£s  qadzeLayag'ule  £maxu- 
yalidzaxes  gEnEme  lae  £naxwa£ma  bebEgwauEme  £nek’a:  “  Wedza- 
x'ins  dogwig’ alllaxox  modzilaxsEns  gugama£yax  laxdx  £maxuyali- 
dzax.”  Wa,  lax’da£xwe  hogwiLa  laxa  t'.Ex'ilasa  g'okwe.  Wa,  la 
10  £nelce  g’alag’iwa£yas:  “G’axEnu£xu  dogwigwalllax  modzilexs  £ma- 
xuyalidze,”  nek’e.  Wa,  gil£mese  ek’a  modzile  lae  hex,£idaEm 
Lax£ulila  qa£s  dax,£idexes  wuseg’ario.  Wa,  la  mos£idxes  £iiex£u- 
na£ye  qa  halsElahnes  bEnagawes  okwax‘a£yas  lae  wuseg’o£yotses 
wuseg'anowe.  Wa,  gdldnese  gwala  lae  hanakwlla  LEp  lalllElasa 
15  leEl£wa£ye  qa  k!wadzalllts5sa  dogwlg'alilaq.  Wa,  la£me  la  ax£edxa 
hahnaLasa  dogwig'alllax  modzilas  £maxuyalidze. 

Wa,  heEin  gwE£yosa  baklume  ex'  modziltsa  g‘Igama£ya  he 
gwex’se.  Wa,  heEm  lag'ilas  LegadEs  modzil,  yixs  lae  moshdxes 
£nEx£iina£ye  qa£s  wuseg'o£yodeses  wuseg'ano.  Wax'eda  £yax-sEme 
20  modziltsa  gug-ama£ye  ahnese  k IwaelExs  g'axae  hogwiLeda  dogwl- 
g'alllaq.  Wa,  a£mes  la  &xk‘!ale  la£wunEmasexa  ha£yal£a  qa  he£mes 
aaxsilax  hamgulayoLaseq.  Wa,  gdl£mese  gwal  ha£mapeda  dogwi- 
g-alilaq,  lae  hoquwElsa.  Wa,  lii  q’.unala  a,Emhex,£ida®ma  g'Igama£ye- 
qayawrdsaxes  modzll  qa  las  na£naku  laxes  g'dkwe,  qaxs  max'tslaeda 
25  g'igama£yaxs  k- lesae  q!ax-sldza£yes  modzilaxes  g'okuldtaxs  g’axae 
hogwlL  lax  g’okwas.  Wa,  lawesLa  laba. 
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Endogamy. — I’ll  talk  about  LaleliL  la,  head  chief  |  of  the  numaym 
DzedzEmeleqala  of  the  Nak  1  wax'd  a£xu.  |  Now  LaleliL !a  had  for  his 
wife  the  daughter  of  his  younger  brother  YaxLEn,  |  whose  name  was 
Habneuas.  The  first  wife  of  LaleliL  !a  was  his  niece.  ||  Then  LaleliL  !a 
married  again  XwelageLas,  the  |  princess  of  Hayalk'En,  chief  of  the 
numaym  SesEnL  !e£  of  the  |  Gwa£sEla.  Then  LaleliL  !a  had  two  wives. 
His  head  wife  was  his  niece  |  Hiim£eLas,  and  his  second  wife  was 
XwelageLas.  Then  |  Hahnepas  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  she 
was  named  L  laqwag'ilayugwa.  ||  Then  his  second  wife  gave  birth  to 
a  boy,  and  |  he  had  the  name  Sewid.  As  soon  as  Sewid  was  grown 
up,  |  he  married  L  laqwag'ilayugwa,  and  Sewid  and  |  l  laqwag' ila- 
yugwa  were  not  married  for  a  long  time.  L  laqwag'ilayugwa  had  a 
younger  sister  |  l  lalaga.  Then  l  laqwag'  ilayugwa  married  Helamas,  || 
the  eagle  of  the  numaym  G'exsEm  of  the  Nak  !wax'da£xu.  |  Then 
Llalaga  married  Gwales  G'exk'Endze,  head  chief  of  the  numaym  | 
SesEnLleof  theNak  !wax'da£xu.  And  |  Helamas  and  his  wife  l  laqwag' i- 
layugwa  had  not  been  married  for  a  long  time  when  she  was  with 
child,  |  and  her  younger  sister  Llalaga  was  also  with  child.  And 
l  laqwag'  ilayugwa  had  been  with  child  for  six  ||  months  her  husband  He- 
lamas  |  became  ill  and  after  a  short  time  he  died.  |  He  left  his  wife  l  laq¬ 
wag'  ilayugwa  with  child.  Then  l  laqwag'  ilayugwa  gave  birth  |  to  a  boy, 


Endogamy. — IdeEniLEn  gwagwex’s£alasLe  LaleilLlaxa  xamagE- 
ma£ye  g’lgamesa  biEbnemotasa  DzedzEmeleqalasa  Nak!wax’da£xu. 
Wii,  la£lae  LaleliL  la  gEg'adEs  tslEdaqe  xunokwases  ts!a£ye  YaxLEn- 
xa  Legadas  Hahnepas.  Wa,  heEm  gdl£El  gEnEms  LaleliL  laxes  Lole- 
gas.  Wa,  la£lae  etlede  LaleliL  la  gEg’adExHdEs  XwelageLas’  yix 
k-ledelas  Hayalk’En,  yixa  g’igama£yasa  £nE£memotasa  SesEnL  !a£vasa 
Gwa£sEla.  Wa,  la£me  ma£lele  LaleliL  la.  Wii,  la£me  gEqEmallle  Lole- 
gasase  Ha£meLas.  Wii,  la,  alele  XwelageLas.  Wa,  la£me  mayohide 
Hii£meLasasa  ts  lats  ladagEm.  Wii,  la£me  LegadEs  Lliiqwag’ilayu- 
gwa.  Wii,  la  mayohide  alele  gEnEmsesa  babagiime.  Wii,  la£me 
LegadEs  Sewide.  Wii,  g'ihmese  q!ulsq!ul£yax£wida  lae  Sewide 
gEg’adEx’bdEs  l  laqwag’ilayugwa.  Wii,  k’estla  giila  gEg’ade  Sewi- 
das  l  laqwag’ilayugwa,  wii,  laEm  ts!a£yanokwe  Llaqwag’ilayugwas 
Llfdaga.  Wii,  la  li£wadEx,£id  etlede  l laqwag ’ilayugwiis  Helamasxa 
kwekwasa  £nE£memotasa  G’exsEmasa  Nak!wax’da£xu.  Wii,  la 
la£wadEx’£ide  idalagas  Gwales  G’exk’Einlzexa  g’igama£yasa  biEbne- 
motasa  SesEnL  !e  yisa  Nak!wax’da£xu.  Wii,  k’  lest  la  gala  ha£yasEk’ale 
Helamas  LE£wes  gEnEine  l  laqwag’ilayugwa  lae  bEwex£wida.  Wii, 
laxae  ogwaqa  bEwex£wide  ts!a£yiise  Llalaga.  Wa,  he£mes  ales  qlE- 
l lEsgEmg'ilaxa  hnEkula  bnwekwe  l laqwag'ilayugwa  lae  yawas£id 
tslEX’qlEx’bde  la£wunEmase  Helamase,  lae  wek’lExbda.  Wii,  labne 
bEwegwihalaxes  gEiiEmx’de  l  laqwag’ilayugwa.  Wa,  lii  mayohide 
L laqwag’ilayugwasa  babagiime.  Wii,  lahne  la  Legadeda  babagumas 
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and  the  boy  had  the  name  |  Helamas.  And  l  lalaga  also  gave  birth 
25  to  a  girl,  and  ||  her  name  was  Ha£yosdesElas.  And  when  Ha£yos- 
desElas  grew  up,  |  she  married  Helamas;  and  Helamas  had  not  been 
married  long  |  with  his  cousin  Ha£yosdesElas,  when  she  was  with 
child,  and  |  she  gave  birth  to  a  |  girl. 

30  She  did  not  live  long  before  she  died.  Then  ||  Ha£yosdesElas  gave 
birth  to  a  boy.  He  lived  for  twenty  days.  |  Then  he  died.  Then 
she  gave  birth  to  another  boy,  |  and  he  lived.  His  name  was  Iv  ene, 
and  he  is  now  six  |  years  old.  | 

35  I  tried  to  learn  why  the  relatives  descended  from  ||  LaleliL  !a  do  this, 
and  also  the  various  tribes,  |  for  many  chiefs  of  the  tribes  do  the 
same.  |  They  marry  the  daughters  of  their  younger  brothers.  Then 
the  one  whom  I  asked  said  to  me  |  that  they  do  this  because  they  do 
not  want  their  privileges  to  go  |  out  of  their  family,  dhey  keep  their 
40  privileges  among  themselves  ||  by  doing  so.1  | 

1  Marrying  outside  of  one’s  own  tribe. — -I  will  talk  about  a  |  piince  of 
a  chief  who  takes  for  liis  wife  the  princess  of  a  chief  |  of  another  tribe. 
This  is  called  “taking  a  wife  outside.”  |  Then  the  wife  “takes  a  hus- 
5  band  outside,”  for  thus  it  is  called  when  ||  they  do  this,  as  was  done 


Helamase.  Wa,  laxae  mayoh'ide  Llalagasa  ts !ats ladagEme.  Wa, 
25  lahne  LegadEs  Ha£yosdesElas.  Wii,  g'ihmese  exEnt !ed'e  Ha£yosde- 
seLis  lae  qadzeLasos  Helamas.  Wii,  k'!est!a  gala  ha£yasEk'ale  Hela¬ 
mase  LE£wes  biEmwEyote  Ha£yosdesElase  lae  bEwex£wida.  Wa,  lii 
ma£yol£itsa  ts  !ats  ladagEme. 

Wii,  k'!est!a  gael  q'.ulaxs  lae  wek'!EX£ida.  Wii,  lii  et!ed  mayo- 
30  hide  HS,£yosdesElasasa  babagume.  Wa,  g'ig'agalag'ilaxa  £nala  q!u- 
laxs  lae  wek'!Ex£Ida.  Wii,  lii  et!ed  mayoMtsa  babagume.  Wa, 
la£me  q!ula.  Wii,  laEm  LegadEs  K'ene.  Wa,  lak'  q'.EL!Ex£Enxe 
tslawEnxas  K'ene. 

Wii,  lEn  q!aq!e£staax  lag'ilas  he  gweg'ilaxa  hiEnixpala  hiF/me- 
35  max  a  g-a£ya  lax  LaleliL  !a  LE£wa  ahoguxsEmakwe  lelqwalaLa£ya 
qaxs  qlenEmae  he  gweg'ilasa  g'Ig'Egama£yasa  lelqwalaLa£yexa 
gEg'adiis  xunokwases  ts!a£ya.  Wa,  la  £nek'En  wuLasE£waqexs 
hiie  lag'ilas  he  gweg'ilaxs  yax'stosaa  laltslawes  k'!ek'!Es£o  laxes 
£nEmxLalaena£ye.  Wii,  la  alaEm  la  aEm  wElx'ElqElaxes  k*  !ek' !es£o 
40  laxes  gweg'ilase.1 

1  Marrying  outside  of  one’s  own  tribe. — HeLEn  gwagwex's£alasLa  le- 
wElgama£yasa  g'ig8,ma£yaxs  lae  gEg'adEsa  k'ledelasa  g'Igama£yasa 
oguxsEmakwe  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  gEg'adExtda. 
Wa,  la  gEnEmas  la£wadExt!a  qaxs  he£mae  LegEmsa  lie  gwex'bde  lax 
5  gwex'hdaasasEn  xundkwe  biEmogwis,  lae  gEg'adExtla  laxes  gEnEme 

f  This  form  of  marriage  is  called  tlEntlEgo.  In  Fort  Rupert  there  are  two  chiefs  who  married  the 
daughters  of  their  half-sisters.  One  of  these  is  Ewanoxudze  of  the  La&lax,£sEndayu,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  his  father  and  of  his  stepmother.  His  wife’s  name  is  LlaLlaqolFlakr.  See  also  Addenda, 
p.  1344. 
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by  my  son  diEmogwis  when  he  took  from  outside  his  wife  |  l  laqwag'i-  6 
layugwa.  Then  l  laqwag'ilayugwa,  the  princess  of  |  Chief  Gwex'- 
se£SElasEine£,  took  as  her  husband  from  outside  my  son  |  diEmogwis. 
Now  we  are  all  related  by  marriage  to  the  father  of  J  l  laqwag'i¬ 
layugwa  and  to  all  those  to  whom  marriage  presents  were  given  by 
diEmogwIs.  Now  ||  l  laqwag'ilayugwa  lived  in  marriage  away  from  10 
her  house  in  the  house  of  her  husband  £nEmogwis  here  in  j  Fort 
Rupert.  Now  L  laqwag'ilayugwa  is  called  “obtained  from  far  off 
outside  |  by  diEmogwis.”  Only  the  woman  is  called  “obtained 
from  far  off  outside.”  |  “Obtained  from  far  off  outside”  is  not  said 
of  £nEmogwis  when  he  takes  a  wife  from  outside  |  from  another  tribe. 
When  ||  l  laqwag'ilayugwa  wishes  her  husband  diEmogwis  to  give  15 
a  feast,  she  says  to  her  |  husband,  £nEmdgwis,  “Let  us  go  to 
your  father-in-law  |  Gwex'se£sElasEme£  to  get  something  out  of  his 
house,  so  that  you  may  give  a  feast,  for  you  |  have  taken  me  from  a 
long  way  off.”  Thus  she  says.  And  immediately  they  start  |  to  get 
something  out  of  the  house,  and  they  go  to  Qalogwis,  for  Gwex-- 
se£sElasEme£  is  the  head  chief  of  the  ||  numaym  SesEnL  !e£  of  the  20 
Lawets  les,  and  Gwex'se£sElasEme£  |  can  not  avoid  giving  a  mar¬ 
riage  gift  of  food  to  his  |  son-in-law,  diEinogwis,  because  the  princess 
of  the  chief  has  been  taken  faraway.  |  If  Gwex'se£sElasEme£  should 
not  take  notice  of  his  princess  when  she  |  comes  to  get  something 
out  of  the  house  of  her  father,  then  Gwex'se£sElasEme£  ||  and  his  25 
princess  would  be  ridiculed  by  their  tribe  the  Lawets  les,  and 


l laqwag'ilayugwa.  Wa,  g'axe  idaqwag'ilayugwa,  yix  k'ledelasa  6 
g'Igama£ye  Gwex'se£sElasEma£ye  la£wadExt!asEn  xunokwe  £nEm5- 
gwise.  Wa,  lanu£xu  £wi£la  la  Lawalagala  lax  ompas  Llaqwag'ilayu- 
gwa  lo£  £naxwe  tslotslakwas  diEmogwise.  Wa,  g'axdne  hesEkwa£le 
l laqwag'ilayugwa  lax  g'okwases  la£wuiiEme  diEinogwise  laxg'a  Tsa-  10 
xisEk'.  Wa,  la£me  LegadEs  idaqwag'ilayugwas  qwesExtlanEms  £iie- 
mogwise.  Wa,  la£me  lex'a£ma  ts'.Edaqe  LeqElaso£s  qwesExtla.  Wa, 
la  k'les  qwesExt!axElasE£we  diEmogwise  qaes  laena£ye  gEg'adExtla 
laxa  ogiixsEmakwe  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  g'lkmese  £nek'e  l laqwag'i¬ 
layugwa  qa  klwelaseses  la£wunEme  diEmogwise  lae  £nek'a  laxes  15 
lahvunEme  diEmogwise:  “La£wadExt!eg'En;  wIx'Ens  lax  nEgiimpae 
Gwex'se£sElasEma£ya  qEiis  la  g'okune,  qa£s  klweladzEmos  lEdnaaqos 
qwesExt lanEma  g'axEn,”  £nek'e.  Wa,  hex'£ida£mese  la  alex£wideda 
g'okune  qa£s  la  lax  Qalogwis  qaxs  he£mae  xamagEme  g'lgkmesa 
£nE£memotasa  SlsEnLaeyasa  Lawets lese  Gwex'se£sElasEma£ye.  Wa,  20 
la  k'le&s  gwex'ddaasa  Gwex'se£sElasEma£ye  k'les  wawalqalaxes  nE- 
giimpe  diEmogwise  qaxs  qwesExt  lanEmaax  k'ledelasa  g'igkma£ye 
qo  k'leslaxe  Gwex'se£sElasEma£ye  qlasElaxes  k' ledelaxs  lae 
g'okhne  laxes  bmpe  lalaxe  aEmlala£y5laxe  Gwex'se£sElasEma£ye 
LE£wis  k'ledelases  gokulote  Lawetslese.  Wa,  la£me  LegadEx'de  Lla-  25 
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26  l  laqwag'ilayugwa  |  would  be  called  a  princess  whom  her  father,  the 
chief,  does  not  love.  That  is  |  the  end.  | 

1  The  Eagles. — This  was  your  question,  how  the  eagles  |  were 
obtained  by  the  ancestor  of  the  numaym  Maamtag'ila;  namely, 
Llaqwag'ila,  the  prince  |  of  £maxuyalidze.  He  was  the  one  who  was 
the  first  chief  of  all  the  |  tribes,  although  first  among  them  was 
5  0£maxt  !alaLe£  and  all  ||  the  first  ancestor  of  the  different  numayms.  | 
Only  hnaxuyalidze  was  the  first  to  make  a  potlatch;  and  therefore  | 
he  thought  that  he  was  the  only  one  who  was  the  first  to  make  a 
potlatch.  And  |  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  eagle  was  the  only  head 
chief  and  leader  who  was  feared  by  all  the  |  birds,  and  that  therefore 
10  he  would  be  the  eagle,  because  he  was  the  first  one  ||  to  give  a  pot¬ 
latch;  and  therefore  the  head  chief,  the  Eagle,  began  to  be  feared  | 
by  all  the  tribes.  It  is  the  same  as  the  eagle  who  is  the  first  |  to  eat 
of  any  carrion  and  of  what  he  catches;  and  afterwards  come  |  the 
different  kinds  of  birds  each  of  which  eats  on  the  beach  what  is  left 
over  by  the  eagle.  |  And  £maxuyalidze  tried  to  imitate  this.  There¬ 
in  fore  he  is  now  the  head  ||  eagle  of  all  the  numayms  of  the  Kwakiutl.  | 
And  the  DzEndzEnx'q  !ayu,  the  numaym  of  the  Walas  Kwakiutl, 
say  |  that  Doqwayis  first  got  the  eagle,  and  the  |  numaym  Maamta¬ 
g'ila  say  that  they  had  the  first  |  eagle,  and  the  name  Llaqwag'ila  is 
20  still  the  first  among  all  the  eagles  H  of  all  the  tribes.  That  is  all.  | 


26  qwag’ilayugwas  weme  k’  ledeltses  g’Igama£ye  ompa.  Wa,  lann 
laba. 

1  The  Eagles. — Hehnaes  wuLasE£wa  kwekwe,  yix  lag’ilas  kwekwe 
g’alaxasa  hiEhnemotasa  Maamtag’ila  yix  Llaqwag’ilaxs  LEWElgE- 
ma£yaas  £maxuyalidzexa  £nEmoxu£me  g’il  g’ales  g’igamesa  Enaxwa 
lelqwaLaLa£ya,  yixs  wax’hnae  g’alagalax  0£maxt  !alaLa£ye  lo£  £naxwe 
5  g'alEmg'alise  g’lg’Egamesa  alogwaqluse  £nal£nE£memasa.  Wa, 
lex’aEmdawise  g’il  plEshde  hnaxuyalidze.  Wa,  hehnis  lag’ilas 
g’Ig’aex£edExs  £nEm5xu£mae  g’ilg’Ilenoxusa  lax  plasapla.  Wa,  la 
g’ig’aex£ldxa  kwekwaxs  £nEmae  ogume  Lo£g-alabe  k’llEmsa  £naxwax 
ts  lelts  lEk !wa.  Wa,  he£mis  lag’ilas  £nek’  qa£s  kwekwa  qaes  g’alaba- 
10  £ya®  ptesa.  Wa,  he£mis  lag’ilas  gwalElaEm  ogume  kllEm  g’igE- 
ma£ya  kwexusa  £naxwa  lelqwalaLa£ya  he  gwex’sa  kwekwaxs  g’il 
qlElsae  laxes  lemEnse  LE£wes  xabanEme.  Wa,  ahmese  g’axeda 
aloguda  ts  lefts  lEk  !wa  hamg’Elis  lax  liemaxLa£yasa  kweku.  Wa, 
he£mis  la  nanaxts  lE£wasos  £maxuyalidze;  he£mes  lag’ilas  la  ogumesa 
15  kwekwekwasa  £naxwa  £nal£nE£memasasa  Kwakug’ule. 

Wa,  la  £nek’eda  DzEndzEnx’qlayoxa  £nE£memotasa  £walas  Kwa- 
g’ulaxs  hae  g’il  axnogwatsa  kweku,  yix  Doqwayise.  Wa,  la  £nek’e 
nE£memotasa  Maamtag’ilaxs  hehnae  gll  kwekwe  laxes  laena£ye 
kwekwa.  Wa,  hex’sa£mese  Llaqwag’ila  g’alaxasa  £naxwa  kwekwe- 
20  kwasa  £naxwa  lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  laEm  laba. 
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Names  and  Crests  of  the  Maamtag'ila. — This  is  when  |  the  son  of  21 
Tnaxuyalidze,  who  had  the  name  YaqoLas,  began  to  be  a  prince;  | 
that  is,  when  he  had  a  man’s  name,  when  the  father  of  j  YaqoLas 
gave  a  potlatch  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  name  of  his  prince 
YaqoLas.  ||  Then  Tnaxuyalidze  gave  his  eagle(-seat)  to  his  prince  25 
YaqoLas,  |  and  also  the  eagle-name  Llaqwag'ila;  for  that  |  was  the 
name  of  Tnaxuyalidze,  Llaqwag'ila,  when  he  was  an  |  eagle.  When 
he  made  over  his  eagle(-seat)  and  the  name  |  Llaqwag'ila  that  goes 
with  it  to  his  prince  Llaqwag'ila,  and  when  ||  l  laqwag'ila  took  the  30 
name  of  his  father  Tnaxuyalidze,  he  |  himself  gave  a  potlatch  for 
his  greatness — for  he  was  now  an  eagle —  |  and  on  account  of  his 
name  Llaqwag'ila.  And  all  the  |  privileges  were  given  to  Llaqwa¬ 
g'ila  by  his  father  Tnaxuyalidze,  the  house  with  the  carved  |  posts, 
the  two  speaking-posts  in  the  form  of  men  ||  at  each  side  of  the  door,  35 
standing  on  top  of  the  heads  of  grizzly  bears,  |  and  eagles  sitting  on 
top  of  the  heads  of  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  |  post  on  each  side  of  the 
rear  of  the  house  of  Tnaxuyalidze.  And  large  |  coppers  lay  flat  on 
the  chests  of- the  eagles  on  the  posts  in  the  rear  of  the  |  house.  And 
the  front  of  the  house  was  painted  with  a  copper,  as  it  was  first  || 
found  by  the  ancestor  of  Chief  Tnaxuyalidze  at  K'  ISdagala,  for  |  that  40 
is  where  the  ancestors  of  Chief  Tnaxuyalidze  lived,  at  K'  lodagala  | 
inside  of  Gwadze£;  for  Tnaxuyalidze’ s  numaym  were  the  Maam- 

Names  and  Crests  of  the  Maamtag'ila. — HeEm  g'iig'iLElats  la  21 
LEWElgama£ye  xunokwas  Tnaxuyalidzaxs  lae  LegadEs  YaqoLas, 
yixs  lae  LegadEs  LegEmasa  bEgwanEme,  yfxs  lae  plEsa  ompas 
YaqoLas,  qa  oTnayos  LegEmases  LEWElgama£ye  YaqoLas.  Wa, 
laTne  lase  Tnaxiiyalidzases  kwekwe  laxes  LEWElgama£ye  Ya-  25 
qo.Las  LE£wa  LegEmasa  kwekwe,  yix  Llaqwag'ila  qaxs  heTnae 
LegEms  Tnaxuyalidze  yix  Llaqwag'ila,  yixs  heTnae  ales  he 
kwekwe.  Wa,  gilTnese  lasasa  kwekwe  LE£wa  LegEme  £nami£lalotse 
Llaqwag'ila  laxes  LEWElgama£ye  Llaqwag'ila;  wa,  g'ilYnese  lasa 
lae  LegadEX'Tde  ompas  Llaqwag'ilas  emaxuyalidze.  Wa,  la£me  30 
xamax'Td  plEsTde  Llaqwag'ila  qa  5Tnayoses  laena£ye  kwekwa 
LE£wis  la  LegEme  Llaqwag'ila.  Wa,  laxae  £wi£la  layowa  £naxwa 
k'!ek'lEs£5  lax  Llaqwag'ila yises  ompe  £maxuyalidzexa  k' lex'k' ladzE- 
kwas  LeLame  g'okwaxa  ma£l5kwe  bebEgwanEm  yeyaqlEntlEq 
Lepam  lax  wax'sOtstalilasa  tlEx'ila  LepaxutEwex  x'ix'omsasa  ne-  35 
nane.  Wa,  la  kwekwekwa  klwekludzEtayax  x'ix'omsasa  nenanexa 
LeLamasa  £wax-sotiwalilasa  g'okwas  Tnaxuyalidze.  Wa,  laTae  awa 
LlaLlEqwe  paqala  lax  ob&£yasa  kwekwekwe  LeLamasa  ogwiwalllasa 
g'okwe.  Wa,  laTae  k'latEmalaxa  g'okwaxa  Llaqwa,  yixs  g'alae 
Logwesa  g'alasa  g'Igama£ye  £maxiiyalidze  lax  K' lodagala,  qaxs  40 
heTnae  g'okulats  g'ilg'alisasa  g'igama£ye  £maxiiyalidze  K'lbclagala 
lax  otslawas  Gwadze£  yixs  £nE£memodadae  £maxiiyalidzasa  Maam- 
75052—21—35  eth— pt  1 - 50 
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tag'ila.  |  The  dull-white  Seagulls  were  the  ancestors  of  |  Chief 
dnaxuyalidze.  It  was  he  who  was  named  MatmatEla;  namely,  II 
45  the  dull- white  Seagull.  He  is  now  called  Matag'ila.  |  Now  Matag’ila 
had  many  men  who  are  now  named  Maamtag’ila;  for  that  |  is  the 
numaym  of  his  children,  when  there  came  to  be  many  of  them.  |  That 
is  what  is  said  about  the  first  one,  the  head  of  the  |  numayms,  the  | 
50  Mafimtag'ila.  Now  you  know  what  I  say.  ||  That  is  all.  | 

1  Names. — Now  I  will  talk  about  what  I  have  been  asked  by  you  in  re¬ 

gard  to  |  the  family  names  of  the  chiefs.  I  will  talk  about  the  chief  | 
of  the  numaym  Kukwaklum  of  the  Kwexa,  YaqoLadze.  |  He  continu¬ 
ally  changed  wives,  and  with  each  one  a  name  was  given  to  him  by 
5  his  father-in-law,  really  ||  great  names.  He  used  these  names  given 
in  marriage  for  a  short  time  |  when  he  gave  a  potlatch  with  the 
blankets  which  he  obtained  as  a  marriage-gift  from  (each  of)  his 
fathers-in-law;  |  and  when  he  gave  an  oil  feast  with  his  marriage- 
gift,  then  he  used  the  name  given  in  marriage  as  a  feast-name.  | 
They  desire  to  keep  the  feast-names  obtained  |  from  the  father-in-law, 
10  for  the  feast-name  is  like  the  ||  winter-name.  When  the  Kwakiutl 
first  begin  to  perform  the  winter  ceremonial,  they  all  change  their 
names  |  — men  and  women.  Thus  it  is  also  with  the  |  guests  of  a 
chief  who  gives  a  feast  with  oil,  a  great  oil  feast.  |  As  soon  as  all  the 
guests  go  into  the  house  in  which  the  oil  feast  is  to  be  given,  |  the 
« 

43  tag’ilaxwa  wex’doxsEmex  hnElsgEm  tsleklwa,  ylx  g’ilg’alisasa 
g’Igama£ye  £maxuyalidze ;  heEm  LegadEs  MatmatElaxa  wex’dOx- 
45  sEme  bnElsgEm  tsleklwa.  Wa,  hehnis  la  LegadEs  Matag’ila.  Wa, 
la  qlex’dd  bEgwanEme  Matag’ila,  la  Lex£edEs  Maamtag’ila  laxes 
£nE£memote,  yixs  he£mae  la  diEdnemotses  sasEme  lae  qlex’dda  la 
bEgwanEm.  Wa,  yuEm  gwalaats  g’flg’alisasa  £mEkuma£ye  £nE£me- 
motsa  Maamtag’ila.  Wa,  laEmxaas  qlalaxg’in  lax-  waldEma.  Wa, 
50  laEm  lab  a. 

X  Names. — Wa,  la£mesEn  gwagwex-s£alal  laxes  wELasEwosxa  LexLE- 

gEmelasa  g’igama£ye.  WA,  heLEn  gwagwex’s£alasLeda  g’igama- 
£yas  £nE£memotasa  Kukwaklumasa  Kwexa,  yix  YaqoLadze,  yfxs  gE- 
g-adElkwae.  Wa,  la  qlwalxoEm  LegEmg’ElxLale  iiEgumpas,  ylsa  41a 
g  aw4  LeLEgEma.  Wa,  4£mese  yawashd  LegadEsa  LegEmg’ElxLa£yaxs 
lae  plEshtsa  p '.ElxElasgEine  wawalqalayoses  nEgumpaq;  wax’e 
Lle£na  wawalqalayo.  Wa,  la  LegEmg’ElxLalaxa  k  IweladzEXLayo 
LegEma.  Wa,  heEm  lalaxulaasd£  LegEma  k  IweladzEXLayo  LegE- 
masa  nEgumpa,  yixs  hae  gwex’sa  ldweladzExLayb  LegEmasa  tsle- 
]0  tsleqa  yixs  g11£mae  ts  lets  !ex£ideda  Kwag’ulaxs  lae  £wl£la  Llayu- 
xLada  bebEgwanEme  LE£wis  tsledaqe.  Wa,  he£mise  gwex’sa 
Le£lanEmasa  g’Igama£yaxs  klwelasaasa  Lle£naxa  £walase  Lle£nag’ila. 
Wa,  la  glhmese  £wI£laeLeda  LedanEme  laxa  Lle£nag’idatsle  g’okwa 
lae  Laxdflile  Elkwasa  g’igama£ye  qa£s  yaq  lEg’ade.  Wa,  la£me  LeLEqE- 
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speaker  of  the  chief  rises,  and  speaks,  and  calls  ||  the  chiefs  by  their  15 
feast-names,  those  who  have  given  an  oil  feast;  |  but  he  does  not 
call  the  names  of  those,  even  if  they  are  head  chiefs,  who  have  |  not  a 
feast-name.  Then  the  chiefs  are  ashamed  |  because  their  names  have 
not  been  called;  and  therefore  coppers  are  generally  broken  |  in  oil 
feasts  by  the  chiefs  who  are  guests,  in  order  to  cover  their  shame,  || 
when  their  names  are  not  called.  This  is  called  11  extinguishing  the  20 
fire  of  the  |  oil  feast.”  When  the  feast  is  at  an  end,  all  the  men  go 
out;  |  and  then  they  have  no  longer  their  feast-names,  |  but  they 
are  called  by  their  potlatch-names  after  this,  |  which  are  the  true 
family  names;  for  the  chiefs  do  not  like  to  keep  ||  the  names  obtained  25 
in  marriage  as  their  potlatch-names.  Only  when  they  first  give 
away  blankets  do  they  |  use  the  names  which  they  obtained  from  the 
father-in-law.  After  they  |  have  given  away  blankets,  all  the  men 
go  out.  |  Then  the  chief  has  no  longer  the  name  obtained  from  his 
father-in-law,  for  he  |  has  again  his  name  Yaqopadze.  He  puts 
away  the  ||  name  obtained  in  marriage.  When  his  princess  takes  a  30 
husband,  the  name  |  given  in  marriage  is  given  to  the  son-in-law; 
but  no  |  family  name  can  be  given  away  in  marriage  to  the  |  husband 
of  a  princess,  because  they  keep  their  names  and  all  the  |  privileges 
for  the  eldest  son,  because  all  the  privileges  belong  to  him.  ||  That  is  35 
the  end.  J *  1 


lax  k!wek!weladzEXLay&sa  gug-Egama£yexa  k!wek!iilats!enoxwasa  15 
Llehia.  Wa,  la  k- !es  LeqElasE£wa  wax-£Em  wElgEme  g'igamexs 
kdeasae  klwelatsdzEXLayd  negEma.  Wa,  la  max’tsleda  gigama- 
eyaxs  k-  !esae  Lex£etsE£wa.  Wa,  heEm  lag'ilas  q  lunala  k-oqwasE£weda 

l  !aqwa  laxa  l  !esnag‘ila  yisa  ghgama£ye  klwele  yixs  mamx'tslEsilae 

qaxs  kdesae  Lex£etsE£wa.  Wa,  heEm  LegadEs  kdilxax  lEgwilasa  20 
L!e£nag-ila  klwelasa.  Wa,  giTmese  gwala  klwelase,  lae  £wl£la  hoqu- 
wElseda  hiaxwa  bebEgwanEm.  Wa,  la£me  gwal  Legatses  k!wek!wela- 
dzExLiiyo  laxeq.  Wa,  la£me  LeqElas5£ses  p  !ep  lEdzEXLayo  laxeqxa 
ilia  nexLEgEmela  qaxs  kdesae  laxulanokwa  gug’Egam  a£yasa  Le- 
gEmg’ElxLe  plEtsaas  LegEma,  yixs  gITmae  yax£witsa’p  lElxElasgEme  25 
lae  Lex£edEs  LegEmg'ElxLa£yases  nEgumpe.  Wa,  giTmese  gwal 
yaqwasa  p  lElxElasgEmaxs  lae  hoquwElseda  £naxwa  bebEgwanEm. 
Wa,  la  gwal  Legadeda  g'Igama£yasa  LegEmg'ElxLa£ye  etleda  qa£s  lii 
xwelaqa  Legatses  LegEme  YaqoLadze.  Wa,  a£mese  la  g'exaxa 
LegEme  LegEmg-Elxne.  Wa,  giTmese  la£wade  k’ledelas  lae  LegEm-  30 
gmlxLalaxa  LegEmg-ElxLex'de  laq,  laxes  nEgumpe.  Wa,  la  lr.'eas 
gwex-£idaats  ax£ed  laxes  LexLEgEmele  qa£s  lii  LegEmg'ElxLalaq  lax 
la£wunEmases  k-  ledele  qaxs  axelaaxa  LeLEgEme  LE£wes  £naxwa 
k-!ek'!Es£o  qaes  LEWElgEma£ye,  qaxs  £wi£la£mae  has  laxa  kdek!Es£o. 
Wa,  laEm  laba.  or 


1  See  Addenda,  pp.  1345-1385. 
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Speeches  Delivered  in  Feasts 

1  When  the  chief  of  the  numaym  SenL  ’Em  invites  the  |  other 
numayms  of  the  Kwag'ul  to  a  feast,  then  as  soon  as  |  all  the  guests 
come  in  the  speaker  of  the  chief  arises  and  he  |  turns  his  face  to  the 
5  place  where  his  numaym  SenL  !ehl  are  sitting  next  to  the  ||  door  of  the 
feast  house.  Then  the  speaker  of  the  chief  speaks,  |  for  the  speaker 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  numayms  always  |  first  speak  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
numayms  and  their  names  |  are  called.  And  this  is  what  (the 
speaker)  says  to  his  numaym  as  he  is  |  speaking:  || 

10  “Indeed,  Chief  £nEm5gwis,  indeed  HamisElal,  indeed  |  M&£nakul, 
am  I  not  going  to  talk  with  gladness  to  the  guests  of  my  |  chief,  for 
they  have  all  come  into  this  house,  into  this  good  house  |  of  my 
chief?"  Thus  he  says,  and  turns  his  face  to  the  guests.  |  Then  he 
says:  || 

15  “Welcome,  Chief  AwaxElag' ilis ;  welcome,  Chief  KTmk'EqEwed  ;  | 
welcome,  Chief  Ts!Ex£ed;  welcome,  Chief  Hawilkulal;  welcome, 
Chief  |  L  laqwalal;  welcome,  Chief  G'exk'Enis,  come  now  to  |  your 
seats,  to  the  seats  of  your  late  fathers,  and  just  sit  down  |  in  your 
seats,  chiefs,  which  are  prepared  for  you.  Now  sit  down  well, 
20  chiefs,  ||  and  your  people.  You  do  not  come  here,  chiefs,  to  |  feel 
badly  in  this  house  of  my  chief.  Now,  sing  feasting-songs  |  to  tell 


Speeches  Delivered  in  Feasts 

1  G-il£Ein  he  Ledale  g'igama£yasa  £nE£memotasa  SenLlEme  laxa  alo- 
guq'.Ese  £nal£nE£mematsa  Kwag'ule  qa  las  klwela.  Wa,  gbldnese 
£wi£laeLeda  LedanEme  lae  Lax£ulite  Elkwasa  g'igama£ye.  Wa,  la 
gwegEmala  lax  kludzelasases  £nE£memota  SenLlEme  laxa  max'sta- 
5  lilasa  t'.Exdlasa  k!weladzats!e  g'okwa.  Wa,  la  yaq’.Eg'ade  Elkwasa 
g'igama£ye  qaxs  hemEnaladnaeda  a£ydkwasa  g'ig'Egama£ye  he  g-il 
yaq'.Eg-a£ltsE£we  g'ig'Egama£yases  £nE£memote,  yixs  lalaxtEwae 
LeLEqElax  LeLEgEmas.  Wa,  g-a£mes  waldEmsexes  £nE£memotaxs 
lae  yaq'.Ent'.ala: — 

10  “  QaLaLEn  gugame  £nEmogwis;  qaLaLEn  HamisElal;  qaLaLEn 

Ma£nakul.  Es£maeLEn  wag'd  momElk- lalaltsox  LedanEmaxsEn 
g'Igama£yex  qaoxs  g'axae  £wI£laeLa  laxwa  lax  aekdaakwa  g'okwax- 
sEii  g'igama£yex,"  £nek'Exs  lae  gwegEmx,£id  laxa  LedanEme.  Wa, 
la  £nek'a: — 

15  “Gelag'a  g'igame  AwaxElagdlis;  gelag'a  g'ig&me  Kdmk'EqEwed; 
gelag'a  g'igame  Ts!Ex£ed;  gelag'a  g'igame  Hawilkhlal;  gelag'a 
g'igame  l laqwalal;  gelag'a  g'igame  G'exk'Enis.  Wa,  gelag'a' laxwa 
k'.wayaqos  laxox  k!wek!wa£yaxs  easwulaxoxs  a£maqos  la  klwastoli- 
lasE£wa  g'ig'Egame.  La£mo  aek'Iaakwa.  Wag'a  heFalil  laq5  g'ig'E- 

20  game  le£wos  g'igedaqOs.  Wa,  hewets  g'axelos  g'ig'Egame,  qa£s 
£yax'q'.Esalaos  laxox  g'okwaxsg'En  g'igamek'.  Wa,  wag'd  l’aklwelg'ad 
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our  world,  chiefs.”  Thus  speaks  the  speaker,  |  and  turns  his  face  23 
to  his  numaym  and  says:  | 

“O  numaym !  Now  the  word  of  my  chief  has  gone  to  the  floor  of 
the  house ;  for  ||  the  way  we  speak  in  this  house  of  my  chief  has  been  25 
marked  out  by  our  ancestors,  for  us  to  do  as  they  say  |  in  the  way  we 
do  in  this  house  of  our  chief.  Now  give  a  |  drum  to  our  chiefs  that 
they  may  sing.”  Thus  he  says  to  the  |  young  men  of  his  numaym. 

At  once  they  take  the  drum  to  the  rear  |  of  the  feasting-house,  and 
the  three  ||  numayms,  the  Maamtag'ila,  G'exsEm,  and  Lo£yalalawe,  |  30 
sing  one  song.  As  soon  as  the  feasting-song  is  at  an  end,  |  the 
Ivukwak  him  sing.  And  when  their  feasting-song  is  ended,  |  the 
SenLlsmsing.  And  when  their  feasting-song  is  ended,  the  |  Laiflax'- 
s£Endayo  and  the  Elgiinwe£  sing  one  feasting-  ||  song.  And  when  35 
their  song  is  ended,  then  there  are  |  four  feast  songs  by  the  seven  | 
numayms  of  the  Kwag'ul  when  they  are  invited  by  another  |  tribe. 
After  they  have  finished  singing,  a  young  man  |  takes  the  drum  from 
the  rear  of  the  feasting-house — some  ||  Indians  say  instead  of  lilwela-  40 
dzatsle,  |  Jc!welayats!e,  and  both  words  are  right — and  he  |  puts  it 
down  inside  of  the  door.  Then  many  |  young  men  prepare  the  food 
for  the  guests.  And  after  they  have  done  so,  they  put  the  |  dishes 


dEnx£edEl  qa£s  nelaosaxEns  £nalax  g'lg'Egame,”  £nek'eda  Elkwaxs  22 
lae  gwegEmx'hd  laxes  hiEhnemote.  Wa,  la  £nelca: 

“Wa,  £nE£memot  la£me  lag1  able  waldEinasEns  g'Igama£yex  qaxs 
lE£maolex  xult  lalidzEmsEns  g'alEmg'alisa  qEns  gwelc  !alas  laxEns  25 
g'axex  gwaelas  laxwa  g'dkwaxsg'En  gugamelc.  Wa,  wag'ats  mE- 
£nats!a  laxEns  g'Ig'Egama£ye  qa  wag'es  k!welg'a£l  dEnx£eda,”  £nek-ex 
lia£yal£ases  £nE£memote.  Wa,  g-il£mese  laya  niE£nat!se  laxa  ogwi- 
walilasa  k!weladzats!e  g’okwa,  lae  dEnx£ededa  yuduxusEmakwe 
£nal£nE£memasaxa  Maamtag'ila  Le£wa  G'exsEm  LE£wa  Lo£yalahiwasa  30 
£nEmsgEme  qlEmdEma.  Wa,  g'lhmese  qlulbe  k  !we£la£layas  lae 
dEnx£ededa  Kukwaklume.  Wa,  g‘il£mese  q !ulbe£  k !we£la£layfi,s  lae 
dnnx£ededa  SenLlEm.  Wa,  gdhmese  qlulbe  k  !we£la£lay^s  lae  dEnx- 
£ededa  Laalax's£Endayo  LE£wa  Elgiinwe5,  yisa  £nEmsgEme  k!we£la- 
£layo  qlEmdEma.  Wa,  g'lhmese  qlulbe  k !we£la£layas,  wa,  la£me  35 
hamosgEmgowe  k!we£la£layo  qlEmqlEmdEme  dEnx£edayasa  aLEbos- 
gEmakwe  £nal£nEinematsa  Kwag'ulaxs  LeflanEmaasa  oguxsE£makwe 
lelqwalaLa£ya.  Wa,  g'lhmese  £wi£la  gwal  dEnxslaxs  laeda  hel£a 
ax£edxa  mE£nats!e  laxa  ogwiwalllasa  k!we£ladzats!e  g'okwa, —  yixs 
£nek'aeda  waokwe  bakluma  yixs  Lex£edaaxa  k!weladzats!e  g'okwa,  40 
k!welayats!e  g'okwa,  wa,  la  £naxwaEm  nEqa  laxes  waldEme, — qa£s 
la  hang'alllas  laxa  awlLElasa  tlEx'fla.  Wa,  la  aaxsileda  qlenEme 
ha£yal£axa  ha£maLasa  klwele.  Wa,  g'lhmese  gwala  lae  k'agEmlllE- 
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45  before  the  guests.  As  soon  as  all  has  been  put  down,  I!  the  guests 
begin  to  eat  what  has  been  put  before  them.  And  when  they  have 
half  finished  |  eating,  the  speaker  of  the  numaym  Maamtag'ila  | 
speaks.  He  also  speaks  first  to  his  fellow-guests,  and  he  |  turns  his 
face  to  his  fellow-guests,  and  the  speaker  says:  | 

“Indeed,  Chief  AwaxElag'llis;  indeed,  Chief  K’lmk'EqEwed;  || 
50  indeed,  Chief  Ts!Ex£ed;  indeed,  Chief  Hawilkulal;  indeed,  |  Chief 
Llaqwalat;  indeed,  Chief  G'exk’Enis;  do  we  not  |  speak  with  glad¬ 
ness  to  them  on  account  of  the  way  we  come  into  this  great  house  of  | 
Chief  £nEmogwis?”  Thus  he  says,  and  turns  his  face  to  the  door.  | 
Then  he  says:  || 

55  “Sit  still,  great  numaym,  you  SenLlEm,  and  listen  |  to  me.  Wel¬ 
come,  Chief  £nEmogwis;  welcome,  Chief  |  HamesElal.  Indeed,  I 
shall  say  this,  Chief  M&£nakul.  Oh,  welcome,  |  welcome !  you  have 
done  this  well.  Keep  on,  |  Chief  enEmogwis,  look  out  and  do  not  let 
60  the  fire  of  ||  your  house  go  out,  Chief,  on  account  of  your  tribe,  Chief, 
that  we  may  come  |  and  be  happy  in  your  house,  Chief.  Now  we  are 
treated  with  sweet  food,  |  Chief.  Walk  along  the  trail  of  the  chief- 
maker,  Chief  |  enEmogwis.  Thank  you,  Chief,  for  your  kindness 
to  your  |  people,  Chief.”  Thus  he  says,  and  turns  his  face  to  his 
65  numaym.  ||  And  he  says,  “Let  us  say  this,  chiefs^  Wa  wa!”  After  j 


lasa  loElqlwe  laxa  LedanEme.  Wa,  gdbmese  £wilg'alila  laase  £wlda 
45  hamx'hdeda  LedanEmaxa  la  k'agEmalllEq.  Wa,  g'llhnese  nExsE- 
g'ilallla  la  ha£mapaxs  lae  yaqlEg'ada  Elkwasa  £nE£memotasa  Maam¬ 
tag'ila.  Wa,  laEmxae  he  g'il  yaq!Ent!alaso£ses  klwelwiite.  Wa,  la 
£nek'a  £wa£wax'sgamidala  laxes  klwelwiite. Wa,  la  £nek'eda  Elkwe: — 
“QaLaLEn,  g'igame  AwaxElag'llis;  qaLaLEn  g'igame  K'imk'EqE- 
50  wed;  qaLaLEn  g'igame  Ts!Ex£ed;  qaLaLEn  g'igame  Hawilkulal;  qaLa¬ 
LEn  g'igame  Llaqwalal;  qaLaLEn  g'igame  G'exk'Enis;  es£maeLEns 
wag'd  momElk'  lalaltsox  g'axa  qEns  gwaelas  laxwa  £walasex  g'oxu  sa 
g'Igama£ye  £nEmogwise,”  £nek'Exs  iae  gwegEmx'hd  laxa  tlEx'lla. 
Wa,  la  £nek'a: — 

55  “Weg'a,  sElt!edEx  £walas  £nE£mem,  yuL  SenLlEm  qa£s  hoLelaos 
g'axEn.  Wa,  g'elag'a  g'igame  hiEmogwis.  Wa,  gelag'a  g'igame 
HamesElal,  qaLag'En  waldEniLEk'  g'igame  Ma£nakul.  Wa,  gela¬ 
g'a.  Wa,  gelak'as£6  lax'a  eg'Emaxs  g'igame  ylxs  hemEnala£ma’aqos 
g'igame  £nEmogwis  q!aq!a£lala  qa  k'!es5sox  k'!Ex£alllox  lngwllaxsos 
60  g'okwaqos,  g'igame  qag'as  g'okulotg'Os,  g'igame  qEnu£xu  g'axe 
ek'!eqEla  laxos  g'okwaqos,  g'igame.  La£mEnu£xu  ex-p!asE£wa,  g'l- 
game.  Weg'a  a,Em  qasax  lax  tlEx'llasa  g'lgameg'ila,  g'igame  enE- 
mogwis.  Wa,  gelak'asda,  g'igame  qaos  ek'ex  £naqe  qag'as  g'eged- 
g'os,  g'igame,”  £nek'Exs  lae  gwegEmx,£Id  laxes  £nE£memot.  Wa, 
65  la  £nek'a:  “Qsns  £nek'e  g'lg'Egame.  Wa,  wa.”  Wa,  g'ihmese 
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he  has  finished  speaking,  the  speaker  of  the  house  arises,  and  speaks.  | 
He  says:  ] 

“Indeed,  true  is  the  speech  of  the  one  who  is  speaking.  It  is  true 
what  you  said.  I  take  |  notice  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  old 
man  to  which  you  refer:  ||  'Keep  on  walking  the  trail  of  the  chief- 
maker,  Chief.’  That  I  is  what  my  chief,  fiiEmogwis,  is  doing.  He  is 
walking  along  fast,  |  for  indeed  he  walks  on  the  road  of  his  grand¬ 
father  Henak'  !alaso£,  |  who  knew  how  to  invite  the  great  chiefs,  who 
knew  how  to  give  oil-feasts,  who  knew  |  how  to  break  coppers. 
Tins  is  the  trail  followed  by  my  chief,  ||  £nEmogwis.  This  is  a  hand¬ 
some  chief.  That  is  what  I  say,  nurnaym  |  Seim  !Em.  Now,  I  will 
press  down  the  food  eaten  by  the  chiefs  invited  ]  by  our  chief.” 
Thus  he  says,  and  turns  to  the  guests.  |  And  he  speaks  again,  and 
says  as  the  |  guests  finish  eating :  || 

“Go  on,  go  on,  Chief  AwaxElag'ilis;  go  on,  Chief  |  K’imk’EqEwed; 
go  on,  Chief  Ts!Ex£ed;  go  on,  Chief  Hawllkulal;  |  go  on,  Chief 
Llaqwalal;  go  on,  Chief  G’exk’Enis;  go  on  |  with  your  people, 
chiefs.  Now  it  is  well  prepared  |  for  what  you  were  invited  by  my 
chief.”  Thus  he  says,  and  turns  to  his  [|  nurnaym,  the  SenifiEm,  and 
says,  “Wa,  nurnaym!  Now  |  it  has  gone  to  the  floor  what  was 
marked  out  by  our  ancestors,  what  we  should  say  |  when  we  are 
here.”  Thus  he  says.  Then  it  is  ended.  | 

gwahalll  yaq!Ent!alalae  Lax£ullle  Elkwasa  ldweflase  qa£s  yaq!Eg’a£le. 
Wa,  la  £nek’a: — 

“Qai,a  \yaldEmasa  yaqlEntlala  Vlases  waldEmos  yixEn  qlasgEma- 
lrttsEflve  flnEklugelllasa  waldEmasa  qlulyakwe,  yixs  laaqos  £nek’a: 
'weg’a  &Em  qasax  lax  tlEx’ilasa  g’igameg’ila,  g’lgame. ’  Wa,  heEmk- 
gwalag'En  g’igamek’,  yixg’a  £nEmogwisEk’,  yix’ak’  laxes  qa£nakula- 
ena£ye  qaLaxs  qasta£yaax  tlExfilases  gagEmpe  Henak-  !alasE£wexa 
Lelslaenoxwe  £walas  g-igama£yaxa  L!e£nag-ilaenoxwexa  qlEltle- 
noxwe.  Wa,  yo£mes  t!Ex-ila  c^aqEseltsg'in  g-Igamek-  laxg-a  £nE- 
mogwisEk-  laxg’ada  ex-stoku  g-Igama£ya,  qEns  £nek-e,  £nE£memot 
SenLlEm.  Wa.  la  cmesEn  LagiinsalxEns  g-Ig-Egama£yex  LeflanEma- 
sEns  g  ig!ana£yex,”  £nek-e.  Wa,  la  gwegEmx-£Id  laxa  klwele,  wa, 
la  edi^qwa  yaqlEg'afia.  Wa,  la  £nek-a  yixs  lac  gwal  £wi£la  ha£mapeda 
k  !wele : — 

“Walras,  wak-as  g'lgame  AwaxElag'ilis;  wak’as  g'lgame  K-im- 
k'EqEwede;  wak-as  g’lgame  Ts!Ex£ed;  wak'as  g'lgame  Hawilkiilal; 
wak’as  g’lgame  Llaqwalal;  wiik’as  g’lgame  G’exk’Enes.  Wak’as 
lag’aqo  le£wos  g’lgEdaqos,  g’ig’Egame.  La£m5  aek- laakwaxos  g’a- 
xelaqos  LefianEmsg’En  g’lgamek’,”  £nek’Exs  lae  gwegEmx’fid  laxes 
£nE£memota  SenLlEme.  Wa,  la  £nek’a:  “Wa,  £nE£memot,  la£me 
lag’alila  xiilt laledzEmasEns  g’alEmg’alise  qEns  gwelr'.alas  laxnns 
gg’axexwaelasa,”  £nek’e.  Wa,  laEm  laba. 
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1  Now  you  will  see  that  the  names  |  of  the  chiefs  of  the  numaym 
SenL  Ism  are  called  out  first  by  the  speaker.  When  he  gives  notice,  | 
all  of  them  listen  to  his  speeches.  First  |  the  head  chief  of  he  chiefs, 
5  £nEmogwis,  is  called.  Then  he  [|  names  the  one  next  to  diEmogwis, 
H&mesElah  Then  he  names  next  to  |  H&mesElal,  Mfhnakula,  for 
that  is  the  order  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  |  numaym  SenL  !Em ;  for 
they  come  down  to  the  younger  brothers  beginning  with  the  |  eldest 
brother,  calling  the  name  of  the  next  one  until  he  calls  the  youngest 
one.  That  is  |  when  the  numaym  SemJEm  give  a  feast.  And  even 
10  when  a  ||  common  man  gives  a  feast,  the  three  chiefs  are  always 
named.  |  The  name  of  the  host,  who  is  a  common  man,  is  never 
called  by  the  |  speaker  when  he  gives  notice  to  his  numaym  that  he 
will  speak,  |  when  the  guests  of  the  host  first  come  in,  and  when  he 
presses  down  the  food  of  the  |  guests  after  they  have  finished  eating.  || 
15  And  when  the  speech  to  his  numaym  the  SemdEm  is  at  an  end, 
then  he  |  turns  to  the  guests,  and  he  calls  the  head  chief  of  each 
numaym  by  name.  |  First  he  names  the  head  chief  of  the  |  Maamta- 
g'ila,  A waxElag' ilis ;  and  next,  |  K'imk’EqEwed,  who  is  the  head  chief 
20  of  the  numaym  G'exsEm.  Then  he  names  ||  Ts!Ex£ed,  the  head 
chief  of  the  numaym  Lo£yalalawa.  Then  he  names  |  Hawilkulal, 
the  head  chief  of  the  numaym  Kukwak  !um.  |  Then  he  names 


1  Wa,  laEms  doqulaqexs  hex’sahnae  g'll  LeLEqalasosa  Elkwe 
g-ig'Egama£yases  £nE£memota  SenL '.Em  yixs  lae  qlaq'.agEmlaq  qa 
£naxwa£mese  hbLelax  waldEmidalas.  Wa,  heEm  g'll  Lex£etso£se 
Laxuma£yas  g’ig'Egama£yas  yix  uiEmogwis.  Wa,  la  Lex£edxa  ma- 
5  k'ilax  £nEmogwise  HamesElal.  Wa,  la  Lex£eclxa  mak'ilax  FlamesE- 
lale  Ma£nakula,  qaxs  he£mae  gwalaatsa  yudukwe  g'ig'Egamesa 
£nE£memotasa  SenL '.Erne,  yixs  ts  !a£yaxa£nakulae  g'ag'ELEla  laxa 
£nola  la  Lex£edxa  malrila,  wa,  la  Lex£edxa  amayEnxa£ye,  yix  hae 
k!we£lasa  £nE£memotasa  SenL'.Eme.  Wa,  wax-£mese  he  k!we£lasa 
10  bEgwanEmqlalame,  la  liex'saEm  LeqElasE£weda  yudukwe  gug’Ega- 
ma£ya.  Wa,  la  hewaxaEm  Lex£etsE£weda  k!we£lase  bEgwaiiEmq  !a- 
lama  yisa  Elkwaxs  lae  q'.aq'.agEmlaxes  £nE£memotaxs  yaq'.Ent  !aleLe 
laqexs  g'alae  £wi£laeLe  LedanEmasa  k!we£lase  loxs  lae  Lagunsaxa 
k'.welaxs  lae  gwal  hahnapa. 

15  Wa,  la  qliilbe  waldEmasexes  £nE£memota  SenL '.Em  lae  gwegEm- 
x-£Id  laxa  LedanEme  qa£s  hiahnEmok’OLEle  LeqElax  LeLaxuma£yasa 
£nal£nE£memase.  Wa,  he£mis  g'll  Lex£etsose  Laxuma£yasa  £nE£me- 
motasa  Maamtag'ila,  yix  AwaxElagdlise.  Wii,  la  mak'ile  K'imk'E- 
qEwede,  yix  Laxuma£yasa  £nE£memotasa  G'exsEm.  Wa, la  Lex£edEx 
20  Ts'.Ex£ed,  yix  Laxuma£yasa  diEhnemotasa  L5£yalalawa.  Wa,  la  Lex- 
£edEx  Hawilkulal,  yix  Laxuma£yasa  £nE£memotasa  Kukwak !um.  Wa, 
la  Lex£edEx  Llaqwalal,  yix  Laxuma£yasa  £nE£memotasa  Laalax-s£En- 
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Llaqwalal,  head  chief  of  the  numaym  La8laxs£Endayo.  |  And  last  he 
names  G'exk' Enis,  head  chief  of  the  |  numaym  Etgimweh  That  is 
when  the  speaker  of  the  chief  of  the  ||  numaym  Serin  Am  is  speaking.  25 
He  never  names  the  common  men,  |  even  when  they  give  a  feast.  | 
And  the  speaker  of  the  guests  praises  the  common  man  |  who  gives 
the  feast.  And  this  is  the  way  of  the  speaker  of  the  |  host,  and  of  the 
speaker  of  the  guests.  That  is  the  end.  || 


dayo.  Wa,  la  ElxLala  Lex£edEx  G’exk'Enis,  yix  Laxuma£yasa  Tie-  23 
hnemotasa  Elgunwa£ye,  yixs  yaq!Ent!alae  Elkwasa  g-igama£yasa  £nE- 
£memotasa  SemdEme.  Wa,  la£me  hewaxa  Lex£edxa  bEgwanEm-  25 
qlalaxs  k!we£lasae. 

Wa,  hetleda  Elkwasa  k!we£lekwe  tstelwaqaxa  bEgwanEmq  lalaxs 
k!we£lasae.  Wa,  g-aEm  gwekdalatsa  Elkwasa  ldwelase  lo£  Elkwasa 
k!we£lekwe.  Wa,  laEm  laba. 

SWEAR-WORDS  (HANKWA) 

1.  HasMol,  Go  AND  DIE.  Generally  used  by  women  in  friendly 

banter. 

2.  LalE£laa,  you  are  dead  there.  Used  in  friendly  discussion 

when  a  person  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  carry  on  his  argu¬ 
ment. 

2 a.  HanLalEloL,  die  yourself.  Retort  to  the  preceding.  Used, 
however,  not  in  friendly  discussion,  but  after  a  serious  quarrel. 

3.  UE£lwest!a  axa,  you  are  dead  there.  Used  in  a  bantering 

way,  or  at  the  end  of  an  argument. 

4.  LE£ldzewest  !a  axa,  you  great  one  are  dead  there.  Used 

often  at  the  end  of  an  argument  between  husband  and  wife, 
or  by  men  after  a  quarrel. 

5.  UE£ldzamasa,  indeed,  you  are  dead  there.  Used  as  a  re¬ 

proach,  for  instance,  when  a  person,  by  his  lack  of  skill,  has 
broken  an  object  or  hurt  another  person. 

6.  Xustolll  laqu,  show  your  teeth  and  your  orbits  there 

(meaning  that  the  skull  is  lying  on  the  ground). 

6a.  Q'.ulegEmalaEmlnesLas  laxes  waldEmos  g-axEn.  WawanEmg'i- 
lagas.  I  hope  what  you  wish  will  happen  to  me  will 

o 

happen  to  you,  death-bringing-woman.  Retort  to  6. 

Qb.  Wadzo,  WawanEmg’ilagas,  go  away,  Death-bringing-woman! 
Sometimes  used  like  the  preceding. 

7.  X'idzll  lox,  show  your  teeth  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

7a.  Q'.Ex'stolil  lox,  you  bite  the  floor  of  my  house  at  the 

door.  These  (7  and  7a)  are  used  in  a  quarrel. 

8.  Le£1x-S£o1  lox,  DIE  HERE  ON  THE  GROUND. 
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8a.  HaxEnMoL,  I  wish  you  would  die  right  here.  Retort  to  8. 
Used  by  men  only,  particularly  men  of  high  rank,  in  quarrels 
over  social  matters. 

9.  Yagwll  lox,  LIE  DOWN  DEAD  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  MY  HOUSE. 

9a.  Yaqlus  lox,  lie  down  dead  on  the  ground.  Retort  to  9. 
Used  in  a  similar  way  as  the  preceding. 

10.  Yaxstolil  laqu,  lie  down  dead  on  the  floor  of  my  house. 

10a.  YaxwElsnesLas  qa£s  1e%os  laxs  Ladzasex,  oh,  if  you  would 

DIE  ON  THE  GROUND  WHERE  YOU  ARE  STANDING !  Retort  to 

10.  These  (10  and  10a)  are  never  used  by  women,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  by  chiefs. 

11.  WexEnLas  yaxwEls  qa£s  lE£laos  la.qu,  I  wish  you  would  lie 

DOWN  ON  THE  GROUND  AND  DIE  HERE. 

11a.  Sol  1e£11  qa£s  qlulegEmalamaos  laxes  waldEmos  g'axEn,  you 

SHALL  DIE,  AND  YOUR  OWN  WORD  SHALL  KILL  YOU  FOR  WHAT 

you  said.  Retort  to  11.  Used  by  men. 

12.  WexEnLas  lE£lg-aElsa  laxos  L&dzasaqos  qa£s  halax,£idaos  k' !ea- 

gwaElsa,  I  wish  you  would  die  at  the  place  where  you  are 
standing,  and  disappear.  Used  in  quarrels  during  potlatch. 

13.  Hask'Ia,  die  with  your  teeth  in  your  head. 

13a.  LadzIRmas  lE£lLa  q !aq '.axstalanEmamilg-EnLol  qa£s  halabala- 
£meLos  1e£1l,  die  now,  for  the  death-dealing  point  of  my 
tongue  will  kill  you  quickly.  Retort  to  13.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  worst  insult. 

Following  are  swear-words  of  the  DEnax‘da£xu’ 

14.  QatsEmakoL,  your  head  has  been  cut  off. 

14a.  P'.oqomakoL,  you  are  a  body  without  head.  Retort  to  14. 
There  is  one  particular  swear-word  of  the  DEnax’da£xu  against 
the  A£waiLEla  numaym  K-  !ek-  !aenoxu. 

15.  K-  UmLEmakoL,  your  face  has  been  adzed.  This  refers  to 

the  fact  that  a  member  of  that  numaym  was  killed  by  the 
DEnax‘da£xu  by  cutting  his  face  with  an  adz. 
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Abalone—  Page. 

blanket  covered  with . . .  701, 777, 778 

hat  covered  with .  701, 777, 778 

Abalone  shells .  6S5, 777 

Afterbirth — 

belief  regarding .  606 

of  twins .  678,686 

of  twins  used  for  cauterizing .  694 

treatment  of .  653-655 

Alder-leaves .  589 

Alder-tree .  57 

Alder-wood,  as  fuel  for  drying  berries .  273 

Anchor .  511 

Anchor  stones .  180 

Animals,  game,  belief  regarding  hearing  of. .  637 

Assembly  of  chiefs  and  shamans .  733 

Assembly  of  ntjmaym .  769 

Attendants  at  feast .  438 

Attendants  of  chief .  702-763 

Attendants  of  host .  758 

Back-protector .  142 

Bag  of  sea-lion  hide .  109 

Bait — 

clams  used  for .  162 

cookies  and  clams  for .  178 

for  fishhooks .  179 

for  fish  traps .  162,182 

mussels  used  for .  182 

sea  eggs  used  for .  182 

Barnacles— 

gathering  of .  499 

method  of  preparing .  504 

steamed  on  beach . . 501, 505 

Baskets— 

for  cooking  berries .  138, 284, 288 

for  huckleberries .  140 

for  steaming .  555,561 

for  viburnum  berries .  138 

for  wild  carrots .  139 

new,  custom  regarding .  607 

of  cedar  bark . .  136, 139, 226, 228, 235, 240, 252, 254 

open-work,  making  of .  134 

rack  for  holding .  171 

set  of,  for  berry  picking .  204, 

205, 206, 208, 209, 213, 214, 216, 217, 218, 220, 269 

Beaver  dish .  756 

Bedding,  of  child,  hidden  in  cave .  671, 673 

Belief  regarding  coffin .  687 

Beliefs— 

regarding  birth .  651-657 

regarding  cripples .  696 

regarding  currants .  575 

regarding  fern  roots .  524 

regarding  hearing  of  game  animals .  637 

regarding  maturing  girl .  700 

regarding  twins  of  opposite  sexes .  713 

relating  to  devilfish .  614 

relating  to  first  halibut  of  season .  247 
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Beliefs  and  customs .  603-748 

Belt .  143 

Berries,  frame  for  drying .  167 

Berry  baskets,  set  of .  211,216 

Berry-cakes— 

bundles  of .  263,268,281 

making  of .  271-274,279 

storing  of . 274,275 

Berry-pickers — 

hiring  of . 211,220 

payment  of .  220 

Bird-cherry  bark .  157 

Birth,  customs  and  beliefs  regarding .  649-655 

Blanket,  pin  for,  made  of  yew-wood .  118 

Blood,  of  seal .  459 

Blood-soup .  456-457 

Blubber,  of  seal .  456,458,463 

B  LUEBERRIES .  30O 

Boards — 

making  of . 61,82-83 

sewing  of .  77,93,98 

Body,  feelings  of,  as  signs .  603-605 

Boiling  with  red-hot  stones .  545,546 

Bottle  of  kelp .  540 

Boxes— 

bending  side  of .  70-76, 90 

boiling  in .  459,460 

bottom  of .  78, 91 

caulking  of .  299 

cutting  kerfs  in  side  of . 68-70 

fitting  bottom  of .  91 

for  berry-cakes .  263,268,274,281 

for  cured  seaweed .  294, 296 

for  herring-spawn .  254-255 

for  mixing  salal  berries .  265 

for  picking  salmon-berries .  140, 211 

for  preserved  salmon .  239 

for  soaking  dried  fish . 315, 318, 319, 324 

made  water-tight . .. .  92 

making  of . 60-92 

making  side  of .  62 

measures  of  side  of .  65 

painting  side  of .  88 

pegging  side  of .  76-77, 79-81, 90-92 

sewing  side  of .  77,88 

squaring  of .  70 

squaring  side  of .  63-65,84-85 

steaming  side  of .  71-74,88-90 

top  of .  81 

Bracken-root,  digging  of .  195 

Breakfast— 

codfish  eaten  at .  253 

dog  salmon  eaten  at .  309, 313 

fat  food  avoided  at .  308 

green  salmon  eaten  at .  316 

salmon  eaten  for .  350 

Bunch-berries  (chamaepericlineum  una- 
laschkense) .  596 
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Buoy  OF  FISHING  LINE . 

Burial— 

burning  of  food  at . 

of  parts  of  body . 

of  twins . 

pulling  down  of  roof  at . 

Butchering— 

of  mountain-goat . 

of  porpoise . 

of  seal . 

Cannibal  and  shaman,  a  ceremonial. 

Cannibal  ceremonial . 

Cannibal-cry . 

Cannibal  dancers . 

Canoe— 

as  marriage  gift . 

bottom-boards  of . 
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.  180 

.  709 

.  743 

.  686 

.  709 

174,428,441 

. .  446 

.  451 

.  739 

...  741,742 
....  739,740 
...  275,753 

.  777 

. .  96 


care  of . 94-97 

landing  of .  193 

loading  of .  192 

protected  against  spirits .  615 

runway  for . 96,97 

use  of,  in  picking  berries .  206 

210,211,215,216,218,219 

used  as  feast  dish . 7C9, 772 

Canoe-builder— 


customs  of .  615 

making  a  successful .  697 

Capture  of  novice .  147 

Carrots — 

boiled  in  kettle .  557 

digging  of .  200 

preparation  of .  653 

Carvings  in  house .  785 

Castorium,  as  weather  charm .  636 

Caulking  of  box .  299 

Cauterizing .  694 


Cave  for  cedarbark,  used  at  birth  or  ma¬ 


turity .  671,672,673 

Cedar .  166,167,171 

for  firewood .  763 

stripping  of  bark  of .  616 

yellow .  163 

Cedar-bark . 191 

beater .  129 

belief  regarding .  131 

breaker .  109, 127, 128, 133 

implement  for  peeling .  143 

implement  for  splitting .  117, 124 

packing  of .  122, 123, 132 

peeling  off  tree .  120, 121, 131 

preparation  of .  130 

qualities  of .  122, 125 

red .  677,735 

red,  for  shaman .  721 

shredded .  660,661 

shredding  of .  126-129, 132 

splitting  of .  125 

yellow,  shredded .  662, 668 

Cedar-bark  rope .  75, 76, 90, 100, 158 

Cedar-bark  towels .  775 

Cedar  mats .  125 

Cedar-tree — 

felling  of .  60 

prayer  to .  619 

Cedar-withe  rope .  101 
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Cedar-withes .  111,115,119,120 

for  sewing  wood . 77, 93 

Cedar-wood,  for  boxes .  82 

Ceremonial— 

acquisition  of,  not  belonging  to  family ...  740 

winter .  342,560,564 

winter,  food  for .  285, 289, 299 

Ceremonial  house .  738 


Ceremonial  interval,  four  days  as. 


Charm— 

against  sea  monsters .  608 

blue  hellebore  used  as .  175, 608 

chiton .  650 

lizard  as .  645,646 

octopus  used  as .  649-652 

Peucedanum  seed  used  as .  175, 608 

snake  tail  as . J549-651 

toad  feet  as .  649-651 

used  in  childbirth .  649-651 


Chiefs — 

afraid  of  parents  of  twins 
marriage  of  daughter  of. . 
order  of  names  in  feast. . . 
position  in  feast . 


rival,  in  seal  feasts .  460, 461 

social  position  of  daughter .  776-779 

Chiefs,  food  of— 

blood-soup  o  f  seal .  457 

currants  and  salal-berries .  578 

fern-roots .  623 

limbs  of  seal .  459 

long  cinquefoil-roots .  541, 544 

parts  of  porpoise .  750 

parts  of  seal . . .  750 

salmon-cheeks .  329 

winkles . 510 

Chieftainess .  776,779 

duties  of .  780 

proper  behavior  of .  396 

Child— 

cradling  of .  658 

new-born,  treated  by  mother  of  twins —  667 

new-born,  washing  of .  652, 656 

Children,  means  of  having .  644 

Chiton .  293 

as  charm,  used  in  childbirth .  650-651 

boiled .  483 

eaten  by  poor  people .  488 

eaten  raw .  485 

gathering  of .  480 

large,  baked .  486 

large,  boiled .  487 

large,  gathering  of .  484 

names  of .  480 

roasted .  480,482 

Chopping-block .  514 

Cinquefoil — 

preparation  of .  535 

steamed  in  box .  536 

Cinquefoil-feast .  538-542 

Cinquefoil-garden . 189-192 

Cinquefoil-roots— 

bundles  of .  191,192 

cooked  in  kettle .  542 

digging  of .  188-191 

long . 190,191 
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Cinquefoil  roots— Continued.  Page. 

long,  eaten  by  chiefs . 5<H,  544 

short .  190,191 

short  and  long .  539 

short,  eaten  by  common  people .  541,544 

Clams— 

as  bait .  162,178,181,183 

opening  of .  179 

steamed,  with  devilfish .  474 

with  seaweed .  51 6 

Clover— 

cooking  of .  527,531 

digging  of .  186-188 

preparation  of .  528 

Clover-garden .  186-187 

Clover-root — 

baked .  533 

raw .  534 

Cockles,  as  bait .  178 

Codfish— 

black .  382,392 

drying  of .  253 

eaten  at  breakfast .  253 

eyes  of .  388 

fresh .  379,382 

head .  388 

method  of  cutting .  253, 379, 380, 382, 383 

red .  392 

roasted .  390,391 

tainted .  386 

Coffin,  belief  regarding .  686 

Copper .  655, 684, 685, 770, 772, 775, 777, 778, 785 

breaking  of . - . 770, 787 

purchase  of .  685 

small .  777 

used  by  maturing  girl .  701 

Copper  bracelets .  777 

Corpse— 

clothed  in  best  clothing .  708 

kicked  by  mother .  708 

Crabapples— 

and  water,  price  of .  762 

brittle .  594 

feast  of .  762 

in  oil .  594 

mashed,  mixed  with  salal-berry  cakes ...  594 

mashed,  steamed .  594 

picking  of .  213 

preserved  in  water . - .  286 

Crabs,  as  weather  charms .  620, 625, 628 

Cradles .  658-665 

deposited  m  caves .  672,692-693 


Cripples,  beliefs  regarding. 
Cryptochiton — 

baked . 

preparation  of . 

Currants . 

belief  regarding . 


cakes  of .  275-281,572 

custom  concerning .  616 

effect  of .  576 

mashed,  with  salal-berries .  577 

picking  of .  208 

raw .  575 

Customs  relating  to— 

birth .  651-657 

canoe-building .  615 

currants .  616 


Customs  relating  to— Continued  Page. 

drinking  before  meals .  377 

eating .  607,750 

felling  of  trees .  617 

fern-roots .  521-522,616 

fish-cleaning . , .  382 

halibut-spawn .  378 

kelp-fish .  393 

new  berry-baskets . 607 

rinsing  mouth .  377 

salmon .  304, 328, 329, 609 

sea-eggs .  498,637 

sea-slugs .  476 

seals .  607,608 

stripping  of  cedar-bark .  131,616 

twins .  674 

Cutting-board,  for  fish .  225, 249 

Dance— 

fire .  738,739 

of  attendants  of  chief .  773,767 

of  chief’s  daughter .  754,759,766,767,772 

of  chief’s  relatives .  759-760 

of  women .  723 

tamer .  738,739 

Death .  705-710 

hair  out  after .  709 

signs  of .  603-604, 707-708 

Death-bringer .  747 

Deer — 

creation  of,  reference  to .  398 

tail  of,  as  charm .  649 

ulna  of . 117,124,157 

Deformation  of  head — 

among  Kosldmo .  671 

among  Kwag'u2 .  671 

of  child .  656, 658, 662, 663, 664, 665, 666 

of  twins .  675 

Denax'DA£xu .  218 

method  of  cooking  mountain- goat  skin...  443 

method  of  cooking  salmon .  323 

Dentalia,  used  in  weather  charm .  624 

Devilfish — 

beliefs  relating  to .  614 

boiled .  470 

boiled  with  oil .  473 

catching  of .  185, 470, 474, 475 

female,  not  boiled .  472 

hook  for . 151-152 

scorched .  472 

steamed  with  clams .  474 

Digging-stick .  118,186,188,521 

for  clover .  146 

for  cryptochiton .  150 

for  roots .  149 

Dish— 

beaver .  756 

double-headed  serpent .  756 

dzo'noqlwa .  756 

for  pounding  salal-berries .  59 

grizzly-bear .  756 

hair-seal .  756 

killerwhale .  756 

sea  lion .  756 

wolf .  756 

Dishes .  320,360 

for  feast .  325 

house .  756,764 

making  of . 57-59 
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Dishes— Continued.  Page. 

measurements  of .  57-58 

sizes  of .  59 

Dog-fish,  skin  of,  for  polishing .  104, 108 


Dog-salmon— 

backbones  of .  226,229-230 

cheeks  of .  231-234 

customs  relating  to .  009 

cutting  of .  223, 224, 229, 306 

first  of  season . 902, 350 

fishing  for .  223,224 

head  of,  roasted .  234 

middle  piece  of .  225 

pectoral  fins  of .  230-231 

quarter-dried .  236 

refuse  of .  304 

roasting  of .  223-225, 305 

spawn  of .  235 

split .  227-229 

tail  of .  226 

Dogwood-berries,  picking  of .  220 

Dreams— 

as  omens .  642,643 

explanation  of .  725 

meaning  of .  707,708 

means  of  inducing .  707 

sexual,  meaning  of .  642, 643 

T)ress 

of  women .  118,186,189, 

195, 197, 198, 200, 208, 210, 213, 219, 221 

of  maturing  girl .  701 

Driftwood,  for  fuel .  181, 256, 281, 287, 296 

Drinking  after  meals . 311,314, 

315, 321, 328, 329, 338, 339, 344, 345,346, 
348,  353,  354,  358,  359 , 361, 362, 386, 408 

Drinking  before  and  after  meals . 377 

Drinking  before  meals . 314,319, 

321, 327, 328, 331,334,347, 352, 356, 367, 380 

Drinking-tube .  700 

Drum .  320,763,772,789 

Drying-frame,  for  making  berry-cakes .  260, 

271, 278 

Drying  rack .  233,238 

for  seaweed . - .  293 

Dzo'NOQiwaDiSH .  756 

Eagle .  781,784 

collar-bone  of .  443 

name  of .  785 

use  of  tail-feathers  of. . .  635, 673, 677, 681, 682, 692 

Eagle-down .  678,682,726,735 

for  singers .  720 

symbolizing  snow .  633 

used  by  shaman .  721,726 

Ear-ornaments .  778 

Eating,  customs  relating  to .  750 

Eel-grass .  335,554 

eating  of .  512 

gathering  of .  510 

pole  for  gathering .  155 

used  in  steaming  food .  245 

Elderberries— 

hook  for  picking .  155 

mixed  with  salal-berries .  267 

picking  of .  204,567 

preserv  ation  of .  255-263 

unripe .  567 

Elderberry-cakes,  eating  of .  564 

Endogamy .  781 
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Erythronium— 

boiled .  547 

digging  of .  197 

preparation  of .  544 

raw  and  baked .  548 

Eyebrows,  pulling  out  of .  701 

Eyes— 

of  codfish .  388 

of  kelp-fish .  395 

Face  painting .  770 

Family .  397 

Family  history .  778 

Feast .  320 

attendants  at .  438 

gift  given  in  return  for .  766 

of  currants .  751 

of  huckleberries .  754 

of  mountain-goat  brisket .  433-436 

'  of  mountain-goat  meat .  437 

of  qotixole .  775 

of  salal-berries  and  crabapples  mixed. .  767-775 

of  salmon-berries .  760 

of  viburnum-berries .  755 

oil .  755 

promise  of .  753, 754 

seal .  756 

seats  in .  771 

Feast-name .  786,787 

Feast-songs . . .  333, 437, 565, 

753, 757, 759, 763, 764, 766, 76y,  772, 788 

Fern,  as  weather  charm .  623, 628 

Fern-fronds .  482, 533, 536, 538, 555, 586 

used  in  steaming .  257 

Fern-roots— 

belief  regarding .  524 

cleaning  of .  518 

digging  of .  195, 196, 616 

eaten  with  salmon-spawn .  343 

eating  of .  523 

not  dug  by  young  women .  616 

preparation  of .  524 

steaming  of .  517 

with  salmon-spawn .  342 

preparation  of .  526 

used  as  medicine .  527 

Fire— 

for  heating  stones. ...  72, 87, 105, 164, 265, 276, 282 

produced  by  magic .  745-746 

put  out  with  blankets .  774 

Fire-dance .  738,739 

Firetongs .  335 

Firewood .  762 

Fish— 

cutting-board  for .  225 

See  also  Codfish;  Devil-fish;  Dog-fish; 

Flounders;  Halibut;  Kelp  fish;  Perch; 

Salmon. 

Fish  bones,  thrown  into  fire .  411 

Fish  knives .  242 

locked  in  roasting  tongs .  306 

Fish  soup,  eaten  after  meat .  412 

Fish  trap .  182, 183 

success  of .  613 

Fisherman,  successful,  how  made .  698 

Fishing .  178-184 

Fishing  line . 179 

Fishing  places,  hereditary . .  223 

quarrels  over .  224 
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Fishing-tackle,  forlflounders .  157 

Flounders .  413-421 

boiling  whole . 415-417 

catching  of .  178, 413-414 

cutting  of .  415 

eaten  with  spoons .  417 

steamed . 418-421 

Fog,  gathered  by  mother  of  twins .  632 

Food — 

as  marriage  gift . . .  777 

gathering  of .  184-222 

of  head-chief .  275,289 

of  poor  people .  275,488 

preservation  of .  223-304 

taken  home  from  feast .  370, 

435,480,514, 524,542,557 

Food-mat . 307, 311, 312, 318, 321, 326, 328, 331> 

334, 337, 344, 349, 356, 357, 359, 362, 363, 
369, 371, 379, 385, 391, 392, 399, 425, 515 

Fort  Rupert .  742 

Four,  the  ceremonial  number .  620,623, 

626, 627, 630, 633, 634, 635, 636, 639, 
640,645,646,650,653,668,669,739 

cauterizing  in  four  places .  696 

circuit  around  four  houses .  684 

four  cries .  758, 765 

four  dancers .  767,772,773 

four  days .  499, 329, 481, 679, 685, 709, 735 

four  guests .  396 

four  invitations .  763, 752 

four  kinds  of  food .  705,718 

four  messengers .  561, 734, 749, 770 

four  months . , .  670, 680 

four  mouthfuls  of  water .  700 

four  pieces  of  food .  700 

four  persons  bury  twins .  687 

four  purifications .  701 

four  songs .  369, 789 

sacrifice  in  four  pieces .  703 

taboos  for  four  years .  685 

time-beating  four  times .  720 

Frame— 

for  drying  berries .  167 

for  steaming  cinquefoil-roots..  535,536,539,542 

Fuel,  driftwood  used  for .  181,256,281,287,296 

Garden-bed .  186, 187, 189, 190, 191 

Ghost,  child  of .  712 

Ghost  country .  710-713 

Ghost  village . .  714 

Ghosts .  727 

attracted  by  yawning .  711 

do  not  hear  shouts .  711 

materials  used  by .  711 

Gift,  given  in  return  for  feast .  766 

Girl,  maturing,  belief  regarding .  700 

Goat-hunting .  173 

Gooseberries — 

picking  of .  221 

preparation  of .  597 

Gooseberry  jam .  598-599 

Great-inventor .  622,625,626,627 

Grizzly-bear  dish .  756 

Guests— 

led  by  hostess .  332 

served  according  to  rank .  321 

speeches  of .  334 
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cinquefoil  roots  at .  190 

clover  growing  at .  188 

crabapples  in .  213 

Gwane — 

dog-salmon  in  river  of .  223 

salmon  in  river  of .  231 

Gwasila  (sun-dried  salmon) .  350 

Hair,  child’s,  singeing  of .  653,67] 

Hair,  cutting  of — 

after  death .  709 

maturing  girl .  701 

mother  of  infant .  655 

sign  of  mourning .  603 

smybolic  of  throat-cutting .  709 

Hair-line .  158 

for  fishhooks .  179 

Hair-rope .  664 

Halibut— 

apron .  248 

beliefs  concerning .  247 

blistered  half-dried .  363 

boiled  dried .  364 

bones  gathered  after  meal .  358 

bones  thrown  into  water .  246 

cutting  of .  240-250 

dried .  360 

dried  apron .  248 

dried  fins  of .  248 

dried  head  of .  248 

dried  stomach .  248 

dried  tail  of .  248 

drying  of .  249-251 

eaten  with  seal  blubber .  463 

edges,  boiled .  368 

edges,  Newettee  name  of .  379 

edges,  roasted .  370 

fins,  boiled .  247 

fins,  soaked  dried .  375 

first  of  season .  247 

head  dried .  371 

heads  and  backbone,  fresh .  357 

intestines .  245,247 

middle  piece  of .  378 

preserving .  241-252 

ribs  of .  248 

rough  edges  of .  248 

skin  and  meat . 361 

skin,  poked .  367 

skin,  scorched . 365 

soaked  in  canoe .  271, 272, 275 

spawn .  377,378 

stomach,  dried,  boiled,  and  soaked .  373 

tips .  359 

treatment  of  stomach  when  fresh .  245 

Hammer .  267,270 

Hammer-stone .  506,510 

Hat .  208 

Head,  of  child,  deformation  of .  657 

658, 662, 663, 664, 665, 666 

Head-chief,  food  of .  275, 289 

Head-rings,  of  rod  cedar-bark .  721 

used  in  twin  ceremonial .  682, 692 

Head-shaman,  use  of  term .  728 

Heart,  of  seal .  455,457 

Hellebore  root,  blue— 

used  as  a  charm . 175, 608, 636 

used  for  washing .  704 
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Hemlock-branches  . . . 

for  purification . 

ring  of  ,  for  shaman . 
used  in  oven . 


Page. 

162, 184, 440, 444, 461, 477 

.  745 

.  725-727 

.  518 


428 

151-152 
..  155 


209 

754 


Hemlock-tree .  151, 152, 154, 155, 159, 165 

Herring  spawn .  254 

eating  of .  425 

fresh,  oil  cedar  branches .  422 

gathering  of .  184>  25° 

half-soaked .  424 

soaked .  422 

with  kelp .  42® 

with  salmon-berry  shoots . 

Hook— 

for  devilfish . 

for  picking  elderberries . 

Horn— 

bending  of .  193> 104, 108 

hardening  of,  with  tallow .  108 

polishing  of .  104,108 

steaming  of .  193>  495>  107 

Horn  spoons .  570 

making  of .  102-108 

Horse-clam,  shell  of .  197, 261, 271, 278, 279, 292 

House  of  root-digger,  prayer  to .  618 

House-dishes .  756, 757, 761, 762, 764, 769, 771 

Huckleberries— 

boiled .  296 

cleaning  of .  580, 582 

mashed .  384 

mixed  with  salmon  spawn .  298 

picking  of . . . 

Huckleberry  feast . 

Hunter — 

killed  by  grizzly  bear .  742-743 

notice  of  departure .  637, 642 

taboos  of .  639,641 

taboos  of  wife . 637 

Hunting .  171-178 

Industries . 57-172 

Infant— 

head-cover  for .  665 

treatment  of .  656-699 

Initiation .  733,742 

return  from .  738 

Intestines  of  seal . ,  -  -  -  453, 454, 455, 457 

Invitation.  . . 320, 382, 383, 384, 490, 503, 528, 

537, 570, 581, 752, 755, 762, 763, 770 

during  ceremonial  season .  752 

during  secular  season .  752 

to  breakfast .  328 

to  eat  roasted  salmon .  307,310 

to  feast .  329,330,427,561,565 

to  feast,  return  of .  439 

to  meal .  356,368 

Jealousy,  lack  of .  640 

Jump-line .  141,142 

K-UtMdDELANA.,A  .  .  733 

Kelp— 

used  in  weather  charm .  629 

with  herring  spawn .  426 

Kelp-bottle . 316,574,657 

for  tallow . 431 

Kelp-fish .  393-409 

broiled  dry .  402 

cutting  of .  397>  403>  405 


Kelp-fish— Continued. 

eyes  of . 

fishing  for . 

gills  and  stomach  boiled 

roasted . 

split . 

wind-dried . 
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395 

181 

405 

408 

403 

400 


Killerwhale— 

soul  of  hunter  goes  to .  727 

dish . 759 

village,  home  of  souls  after  death .  714 

Kidney-fat,  of  mountain  goat .  429 

Kidneys,  of  seal .  453,454,455,457 

Knife,  mussel-shell .  398 

Knight  Inlet .  323,443,509 

cinquefoil  roots  at .  190 

clover  growing  in .  188 

crabapplesin .  213 

lupines  in .  198 

olachen  in .  299 

qotlxole  berries  at .  218 

Viburnum  berries  in .  216, 586 


Koskimo— 

cradles  of . -  -  672 

'  deformation  of  head  among .  671 

manner  of  cooking  perch .  411 

manner  of  eating  salmon .  316 

means  of  having  children  among .  644 

weather  charm  of .  630 

Kwakiutl— 

chitons  not  eaten  by . - .  483 

cradling  of  infant .  666 

deformation  of  head  among .  670 

manner  of  cooking  perch .  411 

shaman  of . 728 

weather  charm  of .  630 

Ladle .  258, 259, 261, 276, 277, 292, 301, 

333, 337, 339, 340, 341, 357, 362, 757 

Land-otter,  as  weather  charm .  626, 628 

Leaves,  used  in  oven .  518 

Lily-bulbs— 

boiled .  563 

digging  of .  201 

feast  of .  560 

Liver  of  seal .  453,454,455,457 

Lizard  as  charm .  045,646 

Long-life  giver .  737 

Long  life  maker .  706,707 

Lungs  of  seal .  455,457 

Lupine-roots — 

boiled .  550 

digging  of .  198 

eaten  raw .  199 

effect  of  eating .  199,551 

steamed .  552 

MaAmtagula — 

names  and  crests  of  the .  785 

sea-gull,  ancestor  of .  786 

Marriage— 

debt,  payment  of .  777,779 

gifts . 432,777 

out  of  the  tribe .  782 

Mast . 99,100 

Mast-hoi.e .  101 

Mat— 

cedar-bark . .  125,405 

for  seat .  307 
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Mat-maker,  means  of  making  a  chill  a  suc¬ 


cessful . 698 

Mats .  202, 203, 221, 240, 251 , 254, 256, 264,775 

spread  before  guests .  384 

Maturity .  699 

Maturing  girl,  dress  of .  '<01 

Medicine,  experts  in .  644 

Menstruation .  521 , 64  7 

beliefs  regarding  effect  of .  608,  719, 733, 747 

Messengers .  427,751,753 

Midwife .  650,651 

pay  of . 670 

Mortar  box .  270 

Mosquitoes,  protection  against,,  by  tallow...  205 
Mountain-goat— 

butchering  of .  428, 441 

fat  of . 7. .  436 

kidney  fat  of . 429 

meat,  boiled . .  437, 445 

meat,  cooking  of .  441 

meat,  roasted .  443 

meat,  steamed .  439 

plucking  of  wool  of . . .  443 

stomach-fat  of . 432 

wool  of .  660, 661, 662, 663, 672 

Mourning,  hair  cut  as  sign  of .  603 

Mussels — 

gathering  of .  181 

used  for  bait .  1S2 

Mussel-shell,  knife  of . . . *. .  398 

Nak!wax-da£xo .  666, 718, 733, 734, 738, 739.  740 

Name,  acquisition  of,  not  belonging  to  family.  740 

change  of .  741 

family .  787 

family,  not  given  away .  787 

given  after  feast .  439 

given  in  marriage .  777, 786 

given  in  whale-feast .  464 

marriage-names  put  away .  787 

of  chief .  785 

of  new-born  infant .  653 

of  ten-months-old  child .  653 

potlatch .  787 

Names  and  crests  of  the  MaAmtagula  ..  785 

Naming  of  twins .  684,692 

Navel-string .  652,655,656 

of  twins  used  for  magical  purposes .  697-699 

used  for  magical  purposes . .  696, 699 

Neck  of  child  shaped .  640 

Neck  rings,  of  red  cedar  bark,  for  shaman . .  721 

Net,  for  sea-eggs .  163 

Netting-measure .  163 

Netting-needle .  163 

Nettle-bark .  163 

for  cauterizing . , .  695 

Newettee — 

Chiton  eaten  by .  483 

whale  flensing  among .  465 

Nimkish  River,  cinquefoil  roots  at .  190 

Nimkish  tribe,  preservation  of  dog-salmon 

by .  223 

salmon  catching  by .  231 

Nose-ornaments .  778 
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brought  back  by  wolves .  744, 745 

capture  of . ' .  738, 747 

Numaym .  221,390, 


397, 399, 400, 126, 437, 459, 472, 483, 490. 492, 493, 
513, 528,556, 565, 566, 575, 582, 592, 600, 611 , 680, 
683, 699, 718,  742, 753, 755, 756, 757,  758, 759,  760, 
766, 768, 769, 770, 771, 772, 778, 781, 784,  788,  789 


ancestor  of .  784 

dish  for .  59 

Number,  ceremonial— 

eight  days,  interval  of . . . .  670 

sixteen  days,  interval  of .  738 

ten  years,  period  of  .  741 

See  also  Four,  the  ceremonial  number; 
eight;  sixteen;  ten. 

Ocher .  624,630,635 

for  painting  twins .  673, 674, 681, 685. 687, 692 

red,  given  to  new-born  child .  652 

Octopus,  used  as  charm  to  facilitate  child¬ 
birth .  649,651 

•Oil— 

boiled  with  salmon .  322 

drunk  from  ladles . . .  7f>l 

eaten  with  salmon .  310, 311, 314, 316, 323 

feast  of .  755,187 

mixed  with  water . 301 

of  silver  perch . . .  666,704 

rubbed  on  body .  666, 704 

Oil-box .  756 

for  preserved  crabapples .  289 

for  preserved  qotlxote . 292 

for  preserved  viburnum  berries, .  283,302 

making  of .  82-92 

measurements  of .  83 

Oil-dish .  310, 311, 312, 313, 315, 317, 318, 319, 321, 

323, 324, 326, 327, 347, 351, 360, 363, 365, 379, 400, 
425,428,513,523,525,532,543,549,551,  553,  571 

Olachen,  fishing  of .  198 

Olachennet . 677 

Ornaments .  778 

OVEN .  444,519,520,521,587-591 

Owls,  souls  of  common  people  become .  727 

Paint — 

black . 58,94-95 

mixed  with  salmon-spawn .  236 

Painting .  58,343 

of  twins  and  their  parents .  679 

Patient,  arrangement  of  room  for .  734 

Pay  of  midwife _ , .  670 

Pay  of  twins’ mother .  670 

Payment — 

dependent  on  rank  of  debtor .  731 

for -cauterizing .  696 

Pegs .  74-75,88,90 

Perch . 410-413 

cutting  of . 410 

fishing  of .  183 

Koskimo  manner  of  cooking . .  411 

Kwakiutl  maimer  of  cooking .  411 

roasted . 413 

trap  for .  159 

Perch-oil .  633, 657, 666, 670, 671, 679, 704 

for  mixing  paint .  94 

polishing  wood  with .  143 
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Peucedanum  seeds,  used  as  a  charm .  175, 608 

Pin,  of  vow-wood,  for  blanket .  448 

PXNE  .  143,181,398 

ooq 

PlNEWOOD  TONGS . 

Polishing  horn .  404> 108 

Porpoise — 

butchering  of .  446 

distribution  of . 

head  and  tail  given  to  steersman .  447 

intestines  of,  thrown  into  sea .  447 

names  of  parts  of  body .  450 

preparation  of .  448 

Potlatch .  092,784 

after  payment  of  marriage  debt .  779 

Prayer— 


Page. 
.  722 
.  706 


to  cedar  tree. 


019 


100 

97 


Sacrifice —Continued . 

to  souls . 

to  Spirit  of  Fire . 

Sail— 

mat . 

wooden . 

Salal-berries — 

cooking  of .  266 

dish  for .  59 

inferior  quality .  209 

picking  of - 1 .  295 

preparation  of .  798> 799 

preservation  of .  264-269 

.  571 


raw. 


to  child .  008-009 

to  crab .  021,623 

to  dog  salmon .  909 

to  house  of  root  digger .  918 

to  silver  salmon .  91 4 

to  Spirit  of  Fire. . .  705,706 

to  stones  used  for  heating  water .  656-657 

to  tree  to  be  felled .  017,618 

to  twin . - .  975 

to  weather . .  939 

Princess .  753 

Privileges .  780 

Prying-stick .  182 

Punting .  213,216 

Purification .  680, 745 

OJA'NEQiiS  laku,  creates  deer,  reference  to. . .  398 

QotIxole—  » 

eaten  fresh  with  oil .  299 

kept  in  boxes .  29 1 

picking  of . - .  248 

preserved  in  oil .  294 

Quarrel,  between  husband  and  wife .  742 

Rack— 

for  drying .  233) 238 

for  holding  baskets .  171 

Rank .  465 

of  tribes .  758 

Rattle .  723,723 

Raven,  cries  of,  as  signs .  606 

Recipes .  305-601 

Rinsing  of  mouth . 311,312,313,314, 

319, 321, 329, 331, 347, 351, 352, 356, 362, 
364, 367, 486, 487, 504, 510,  566,  568,  593 

Rival  chiefs .  436,773 

invited  to  feast .  437 

Rivalry .  751,768,787 

Roasting  on  hot  stones . '.  345 

Roasting-tongs . 241, 370, 37 1, 390, 398 

Roof,  pulled  down  after  death .  709 

Room,  for  mother  of  twins .  676-678 

Roots,  preservation  of .  188 

Rope,  cedar  bark . 75,76,90,100,141 

Sacred  room .  748 

of  novice .  738 

Sacred  songs .  736,737,738,739,740,745 

of  shaman .  708, 722, 726 

Sacrifice— 

after  death .  709 

of  clothing . . .  707 

of  food .  705 


with  elderberries,  long  strips  of .  269 

with  mashed  currants . 577 

SALAL-BERRY  CAKES .  569,594 

Salmon — 

blistered .  308 

boiled .  313 

bones  of,  thrown  into  sea .  308 

carried  up  by  women .  224 

cheeks .  329 

cold  roasted .  312 

eaten  with  seal-blubber .  463 

fins  and  tails .  327-329 

fresh  dried . - .  316 


green. 


316 


guts,  boiled .  355 

middle  part  of,  soaked .  324 

mush  made  of .  322 

old,  dried .  315 

old,  roasted .  313 

preserved  brittle .  310 

preserved  in  cellars .  237,322 

refuse  of,  thrown  into  river .  304 

roasted .  584 

roasted,  eaten  after  elderberries .  569 

scorched . ' .  309 

scorched,  dried .  528 

soaked  backbones,  boiled  or  blistered..  325,326 

soaked  green . 318,319 

split  backs . -  .325 

sun-dried  ( G  wasila) .  350 

See  also  Dog-salmon;  Silver-salmon; 
Sockeye-salmon. 

SALMON-BERRY — 

feast .  760 

picking  of .  211 

shoots,  with  herring-spawn .  428 

sprouts  with  salmon-spawn .  342,343 

SALMON  COUNTRY,  SOUlS  Of  twins  gO  to .  727 

Salmon-heads— 

boiled .  336 

fresh .  331 

mush  of,  boiled .  338 

preserved .  332 

steamed .  334 

SALMON-SrAWN — 

chewed  by  painter .  343 

clayey .  340 

for  restoring  voice . . .  342 

milky .  339 

roasted .  344 

sticky . 343 

with  lern-roots .  342,343 

with  huckleberries .  298 

with  paint .  236 
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Salmon-spawn— Continued.  Page. 

with  salmon-berry  sprouts . . 342,343 

with  seaweed .  516 

Salmon  village,  abode  of  souls .  714 

Sandstones — 

for  grinding  berry-cakes .  267 

for  rubbing  down  horn. . . .  103, 109, 127, 144, 157 

for  sawing .  109 

Sawing  with  sandstone .  109 

Scarlet  berries .  300 

Sea-eggs— 

blue,  beliefs  regarding .  637 

blue,  gathering  of .  498 

boiled .  491 

eating  of,  terms  for .  489 

flat,  eaten  raw . .  494 

flat,  gathering  of . 494,495 

flat,  males  not  eaten  raw .  496 

flat,  males  roasted .  496 

flat,  picked  off  rocks .  496 

for  bait . r .  182 

gathering  of .  488 

males  not  eaten  raw .  489 

males  roasted .  490 

net  for . 163 

protected  against  spirits  by  firebrands . . .  614 

raw .  493 

raw  and  roasted .  488 

roasted . 496 

spear  for .  154 

spearing  of .  182 

Sea-lion,  hide  of,  used  to  make  bag .  109 

Sea-lion  dish .  756 

Sea  milkwort — 

digging  of .  194 

effect  of  eating .  559 

preparation  of .  557 

Sea  monsters,  charms  against . 608 

Sea-slugs — 

baked .  480 

boiled..., .  475 

catching  of .  475, 176 

eaten  in  winter  only .  478 

roasted .  479 

Seagull,  ancestor  of  Maiimtag-ila .  786 

Seal-bladder,  for  keeping  spawn .  236 

Seal  blood,  soup  of .  456 

Seal  blubber .  456,458,460 

Seal  dish . 756 

Seal  feast .  756 

promise  of .  461 

Seal  head — 

cooked .  402 

given  to  steersman .  462 

Seal  hunter,  protects  implements  against 

contamination .  608 

Seal-meat,  steamed .  461 

Seal  Society . 753 

Sealing .  174-178 

Seals— 

boiled .  459 

butchering  of .  451 

distribution  of . . .  458, 750 

insides  of,  cooked .  455 

singeing .  451 

singeing,  custom  regarding .  007 

sleeping-rocks  of . 178 

tongue  of .  453, 454, 455, 457 
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in  front .  788 

order  of .  763,771 

Seaweed — 

boiled .  514 

curing  of .  292-296 

gathering  of .  185 

powdered .  296,515 

treated  with  chiton  soup .  293 

used  in  oven .  519 

with  clams .  516 

with  salmon-spawn .  516 

Secular  season . 769 

Serpent  dish,  double-headed . .  756 

Sewing  of  wood .  77,88,93 

Sexual  intercourse,  effect  of .  719 

Shaman. .  707,713,734 

as  assistant  of  girl .  700 

goes  to  meet  Supernatural  Power .  707 

payment  of .  723,730,731,741 

procedure  of .  725,729-733 

sacred  song  of . .  708 

sucking  body  of  patient . . .  732 

supernatural  power  of .  724 

taboos  of . ■ .  741 

women  as  assistants  of. .  . .  718 

Shamanism . 718,728 

Shell  spoon .  279 


Sickness— 

signs  of .  603-604 

urine  protection  against .  668 

Signs .  603-606 

body  feelings  as .  603-605 

cries  of  raven  as .  600 

of  death .  603-604,605,707-708 

of  eating  all .  607 

of  recovery  from  sickness .  707 

of  sickness . . 603-604 

of  success  in  hunting . .  605,642 

of  success  of  fish-trap .  613 

of  visitor  coming .  605 

of  weather .  605 

Silver  perch,  oil  of — 

for  annotating  body .  704 

for  head  of  child .  666 

Silver-salmon .  240,348 

boiled . 353 

first  eauglit,  treatment  of .  610 

roasted . 241 

spawn .  237 

spawn  of,  boiled .  345 

spawn  of,  with  fern-roots .  523 

Sinew,  for  tying .  158 

Singeing  of  seal  . . .  451 

Singers,  place  in  house  of .  720 

Singing  before  meals .  356 

Singing-masters . 342 

Skunk-cabbage .  208, 

257, 258, 260, 268, 271, 275, 276, 278, 444, 
461,  482,  533,  552,  569,  580,  586,  590 

for  use  in  oven .  335 

Sleeping-rocks  of  seals .  178 

Snail  as  weather  charm _ .- .  626, 628 

Snake  tail  as  charm,  used  in  childbirth.  649-651 

Snare  for  goat-hunting .  173-174 

Snow,  symbolized  by  eagle  down .  633 


X 
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SOAKING-BOX .  324, 327, 329, 346, 332 

Soaking  dried  meat  in  canoe .  433 

Social  customs .  750-794 

Social  position  and  marriage  laws —  776-787 

SOCKEYE-SALMON .  238,346 

name  of .  612 

old .  239 

OQ7 

spawn . 

Solomon’s  seal .  Br)0 

Son-in-law,  substitute  for .  432,433 

Song-leader .  7e9 

Songs .  369,737,741,776 

for  feast .  320,325 

for  winter-ceremonial .  342 


order  of. 


772 


sacred .  736,737,738,739,710,745 

sacred,  of  shaman .  708,722,726 

Soul .  708,713,730 

abode  of .  727 

abode  of,  after  death .  714 

comes  to  sacrifice .  722 

invisible .  713 

leaves  body . 718,724 

leaves  body  at  night .  715 

like  shadow .  728 

like  smoke .  728 

of  sea-hunters .  715 

out  of  place .  725 

recovered  by  shaman .  718 

restored  to  sick  person .  722-723 

seat,  of,  on  the  head .  715 

similar  to  shadow .  717 

•  size  of .  724 

Spade,  for  digging  lily-bulbs .  114 

Sparrow  Society .  560 

chief  of .  728 

Spawn.  See  Herring;  Salmon;  Dog-salmon; 

Silver-salmon;  Sockey e-salmon. 

Speaker .  753, 757, 765, 771, 787, 788 

Speaker  of  Chief .  460 

Speaker  of  house .  342 

Speaking-posts .  785 

Spear— 

for  flounders .  157 

for  sea-eggs .  154 

Speeches  delivered  in  feasts. .  788-793 

Spirit  of  Fire .  705 

feeding  of .  774 

Spirits— 

cure  by .  736 

frightened  by  firebrands .  614 

frightened  by  painted  face . . .  615 

Spirits  of  woods .  733 

Spits— 

for  eating . 492,503 

for  roasting .  482 

Spoon-baskets .  238,756 

SPOONS .  330,345,349,358,368,407 

as  marriage  gifts . . —  777 

of  horn .  570 

horn,  making  of .  102-108 

Spruce-root .  107,111,116,118 

Staging — 

for  drying  roots .  166 

for  winter  provisions .  194 


*.  Page. 

Star-fish  as  weather  charm .  630 

Steaming —  Page. 

halibul .  246 

horn .  403, 107 

in  pit . - .  257-259 

on  red-hot  stones . 335 

wood .  71-74,88-90,94 

Steaming-box .  265, 283, 288, 291, 297, 528 

Steersman,  payment  of .  463 

Stirring-paddle .  298 

Stomach  of  seal . 453,454,455 

Stomach-fat  of  mountain-goat .  432 

Stone-hammer .  578, 588, 5di,  595 

Stones— 

hot,  for  cooking  food .  244, 

264, 277, 300, 335, 418-419, 439,  481, 553 

hot,  for  steaming .  258,501 

hot,  for  steaming  wood  or  horn. . .  71, 87, 94, 105 

Suet  of  mountain-goat .  429 

Summer-seat .  310,744 

Supernatural  power .  "47 

Swear  words .  793-794 

Sweat  bath .  702 

Taboos — 

house  for  sick  people .  719 

of  canoe-builder . -  -  -  615 

of  hunter . 639 

of  hunter’s  wife . • .  637 

of  husband  of  pregnant  woman .  649 

of  parents  of  twins .  673, 685 

sexual .  521,522,615,639-641,741 

Tallow .  635 

cakes  of .  429-430 

for  hardening  horn  or  -wood .  108, 

144, 146, 148, 150, 151, 156, 165 

for  protection  from  cold .  431 

for  protection  from  mosquitoes .  205 

for  protection  from  sunburn - , .  431 

Tamer-dance .  738,739 

Time-beating .  628, 690, 720, 722, 723, 726, 739 

Toad  feet  as  charm . —  ..  649-651 

Tongs .  348, 351, 352, 355, 366, 369, 374, 477 

for  cleaning  spruce-roots .  113,116,120 

for  holding  cedar-bark .  128,133 

for  hot  stones .  73,75,88,89,105,107,258 

forlifting  boiled  fish .  315,317,318,321 

for  roasting .  229, 232, 234, 244, 306 

small  used  for  eating .  568 

Towels .  129,531 

white  cedar  bark  used  as .  314 

Trade— 

berry  cakes  used  in . =  269 

herring  spawn  used  in .  254 

Trap,  for  perch,  measurements  of . ,  161 

Tree — 

burial .  689 

felling  of,  custom  relating  to .  617 

prayer  to .  617 

Tribes,  rank  of .  758 

Turning  around,  ceremonial  of .  630, 708 

Twins .  713 

afterbirth  of .  ...  678:  686 

belief  regarding .  713 

burial  of., . —  686 

ceremonial  circuit  of . 682 


INDEX 


XI 


Twins — Continued.  Page. 

ceremonial  for .  692 

control  of  weather  by .  631, 633 

cradle  of . . . .  673 

customs  regarding .  674 

killed . 686 

mother  of,  treats  new-born  child .  667 

name  of  elder  brother  of .  681,694 

names  of .  684 

painted  a'f ter  death .  687 

parents  of,  call  wind . 631 

parents  of,  feared  by  chiefs .  689 

parents  of,  gather  fog .  632 

parents  of,  released  from  customs .  690-691 

predict  death .  717 

room  for  mother  of .  676-678 

younger  brother  of .  692, 694 

Unifolium  dilatatum .  601 

Urine — 

for  prevention  against  sickness .  668 

for  soaking  cedar  withes .  77, 120 

for  washing . : .  461 

used  in  steaming  canoes .  94 

Viburnum  berries — 

feast  of .  755 

picking  of .  216 

preserved  in  water .  281-285 

preserved  with  oil .  300-302 

price  of .  762 

ripe  sucked. .. ; .  585 

steamed .  586 

with  water  and  oil .  583 

Virgin  performs  weather  ceremonial  . . .  636 

Visitor  coming,  sign  of .  605 

Wadanem,  leader  of  Sparrow  society .  728 

War  dance .  738,  739 

Washing  hands  after  meals .  315, 

322, 328, 331, 334, 338, 348, 358, 365 

Water  of  life .  748 

Weather — 

charm,  mythological  explanation  of . . . .  622,  625 

charm,  northwest  wind  called  by .  629 

charm  of  Koskimo . 630 

charm  of  Kwag'ul .  630 

charm,  star  fish  as .  630 

charms .  620-637 

charms,  crabs  as .  620, 625,  628 

controlled  by  twins .  631 


Weather — Continued.  Page. 

influenced  by  blue  sea  eggs .  637 

signs . 605 

Weaving  of  cedar  bark .  137,138,  142 

Wedge .  387,394,491,524,583 

for  marking .  83 

Whale .  454 

flensing  of .  464 

Whale  blubber,  boiled .  467 

Whale  feast . . .  464 

Whale  oil,  trying  out  of .  466 

Whale  tail,  boiled .  468 

Whetstone . 242 

Widow .  521 

house  of .  604 

Wind,  called  by  mother  or  father  of  twins...  631 
Winkles — 

gathering  of . . .  509 

preparation  of .  509 

Winter  ceremonial .  342, 560, 564, 733, 756 

clover  eaten  during . 188 

food  for .  285,289,299 

Winter  dancers .  342 

Winter  name .  786 

Witchcraft .  572 

Wolf  dish .  756 

Wolf  masks .  748 

Wolves  bring  back  novice .  744-745 

Wolves  restore  dead  hunter  to  life...  748 

Wolves,  souls  of  land  hunters  go  to .  727 

Woman — 

as  assistant  of  shaman . 721 

follows  husband .  783 

married,  visits  father . .  783 

Wood — 

bending  of .  70-76,90,164 

hardening  of,  in  fire .  144,  148,150 

hardening  of,  with  tallow . 144, 

146, 148, 150, 151, 156,  165 

sewing  of .  77,88,93 

splitting  of .  168 

steaming  of .  71-74, 88^90, 94 

Wool  of  mountain  goat .  660,661,662,663 

plucking  of .  443 

Yawning  attracts  goats .  711 

Yellow  cedar .  163 

preparation  of  bark  of .  129-130 

Yew  wood  . . .  144, 146, 149, 150, 154, 181 
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